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LORD    REDESDALE 


THE       SIXTY-SECOND       VOLUME       OF       "THE       GARDEN" 


Is  dedicated. 


CD  KEDESDALE  to  many  will  he  better  known  as  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford,  the  author  of  that  excellent  work 
"The  Bamboo  Garden,"  which  has  had  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the  making  and  altering  of  modern 
gardens.  Through  his  enthusiasm  the  Bamboo  has  been  planted  with  discretion  in  the  gardens  of  these  isles, 
and  not  the  Bamboo  oidy,  l)ut  many  plants  that  have  been  proved  by  experiment  in  Lord  Eedesdale's  garden  at 
Batsford    Park  to   stand    the    vagaries   of   our   peculiar    climate. 

It  is  through  the  eft'orts  of  such  amateurs  as  he  that  English  gardens  are  undergoing  a  welcome  and  delightful 
change,    and  that   the   beautiful   things   from    other   lands   are    ha\ing   a   proper    place    in    their   making. 

Lord  Kcdesdale  was  born  February  24,  18.37,  and  is  the  third  son  of  Henry  Eeveley  Mitford,  Exbury,  Hants, 
;iu  I  Gjorgiui  .le  iiini  i,  daughter  of  the  third  Exrl  of  Ashburnham,  and  married  in  1874  Clementine,  daughter  of  the 
sexenth  Earl  of  Airlie.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  he  entered  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858,  and  filled 
many    posts    with    hon<nu'.     From   1892    to    1S95    he    represented    South- West  Warwickshire   in   Parliament. 

Lord    Redesdale   was  raised   to  the    peerage   on    the    occasion    of    the   Coronation    of    His    Majesty    the   King. 

That    Lorfl    Kcdesdale    may    l)e    spared    many    years    to   woik    in    his    garden,    and     experiment     with     the     flowers     he 

lias    seen    during   a    long   and   active    life   in    the    service    of    this   country    in    other    lands,    is    the    wish    of   every   reader   of 

this    iouiMial.  ./  • 

I 

"The  Bamboo  Gaideii."  a  careful  and  practical  study  of  a  beautiful  familv,  followed  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
same  subject  published  in  Tke  GARDE>f,  and  gives  not  mciely  valuable  information  about  planting  and  kinds,  but  is 
concerned    with   the   economic    importance    of    the    Bamlioo. 

Lord  Rede.sdale  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  modern  gardening,  and  his  beautiful  garden  at  Batsford  Park  is  a 
reflection    of   his   good   taste   and    wide   knowledge. 
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INDEX 


Abutilons,  good,  143 

Acaena  Buchanani,  345 

Achiraenes,  (j6,  236  ;  Dazzle,  90 

-Eiiculus  indica,  39 

Agapaiithua  uiuUellatus  in  tubs,  226 

Aueraluras,  339 

Akebia  quiiiala,  pruning,  14 

Alder,  the,  247 

Alpine  tlowers  at  home,  42 

Alstmemeria  aurea,  375  ;  Mrs.  Salter,  56 

AlatraMuerias,  144 

Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty,  259 

American  notes,  41, 150,  387 

Ampelopsis,   the  ut)iquituus,  340,  357,  3S4 ; 

Veitchii,  423 
Andromeda  mariana,  242 
Andrusace  lanuginosa,  283;  propagation  of, 

284 
Anemone  japonica,  242 
Anemones,  the  "  Alderborough,"229;  Wood, 

320 
Angiopteris  evecta,  90 
Annuals,  neglected,  125  ;  and  perennials  for 

border,  221 
Anthei'icum  raraosum,  159 
Antiirhinums,  255;  and  China  Asters,  21S  ; 
-  and  Marigolds,  321 

Apple  Allington  Pippin,  399  ;  Charles  Ross, 
399;  Cornish  Aromatic,  210;  Coronation, 
375,  419  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  399 ;  Dr. 
Harvey,  432;  earliest,  133;  tiogar  Pippin, 
26  ;  Kentish  Pippin,  433  ;  Norfolk  Beauty, 
433;  Kibston  Pippin,  399  ;  Rival,  new,  300, 
387,  39J  ;  Koyal  Late  Cooking,  252 ;  the 
Wise,  107,  142 
Apple  trees,    bush,   2G6 ;   cordon,  363,  420; 

on  their  own  roots,  99 
Apples,  84  ;  and  Pears,  early,  117  ;  the  best, 
260 ;    bush  tree,  226 ;    for  cold  wet  soils, 
263  ;  for  profit,  72 
Apricot,  the,  328 ;  St.  Ambrose,  321  ;  under 

glass,  417 
Apricots,  S4,  186 
Aquilegia  Stuarti,  3 
Arabia  albida  fl.-pl.,  ]66,  194  ;  a.  on  a  wall, 

2S0 
Araucaria  excelsa,  120 
Arbigland,  N.B.,  a  note  from,  363 
Arctotis  grandis,  320 
Arenaria  balearica,  304,  323 
Armeria  alba  superba,  21 
Artemisias,  alpine,  247 
Artichokes,  Globe,  102,  288 
Artisfs  note-book,  an,  63,  113,  146,  165,  365 
Asclepias  curassavica,  123,  159 
Asparagus,    308 ;    beds    after    cutting,    25 ; 

green,  5 
Asperula  longiflora,  246 
Association,  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners', 
276 ;    Cardiff    Gardeners',    140 ;    National 
Amateur  Gardeners',  140,  208 ;   Liverpool 
branch,  276 
Aster,    a    seedling,    318  ;    Amellus    Perry's 
I'avourite,    304  ;    Coorabetishacre    While, 
265  ;  Edna  Mercia,  246  ;  salicifolius,  339  ; 
'■  The  Garden,"  318  I 

Asters  for  indoor  decoration,  136 ;  new,  255  ;  I 
perennial,  new  forms  of,  339;  pink,  361;  ' 
bhade-loving  perennial,  319 
Asulbe  chinensis  var.  Davidii,  124,  179, 190 
Auriculas  and  Primroses,  autumn  bloom  of, 

374 
AuLumn  colours,  161 
Azalea  indica,  185  ;  viscosa,  22 
Azaleas,  2U4,   332;   hardy,    122;    hardy,    at 
Kew,  2 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  190,  339 

Balsam,  the,  365 

Bamboos,  haidy,  44  ;  in  India,  221 

Bambusa  tessellala,  430 

Banana,  the,  3S7 

Barleria  ctviulea,  423 

Bath,  notes  from,  202 

Bixter,  John,  318 

Bean,  Dwarf  French,  Carter's  New  Holborn 

Wonder,  386  ;  Flageolet,  the,  421 
Beans,  Broad,  15  ;  French,  15,  205,  236  ;  late 

French,  151 ;  Runner,  85,  154 
Beech  hedges,  109 
Heetroot,  48,  205,  2SS 
Begonia  corallijia  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  33  ; 

flowers,  single  tuberous,  258  ;  Froebellii, 

319 ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  varieties,  268 
3egnnias,  tibrous-rooted,   90,  175 ;    fringed. 

156 ;    tuberous-rooted,    170,    240 ;    t.,    at 

Totteridge  Park,  124;  t.,  single-flowered, 

122  ;  winter-flowering,  13J 


Benthamia  fragifera,  26 

Berberis  japonica  and  B.   nepalensis,  422; 

two  good,  391 
Bessera  elegans,  265 
Blackberries  and  Brambles,  the,  261 
Bog  garden,  the,  56 
Boilers,  hot-water,  272 
Books,  436  ;  recent,  gleanings  from,  368 
Border,  a  mixed,  at  Hampton  Court,  245  ;  in 

English  gardens,  277 
Borders,  reserve,  tor  cut  flowers,  285 
Bothy,  a  well-designed,  116 
Bournemouth,  notes  from,  211 
Bouvardias,  349 

Bramble,  white-stemmed,  the,  390 
Brambles  and  Blackberries,  the,  261 
British  homes  and  gardens,  44,  164,  305 
British  plants,  uses  of,  64,  179 
Broussonetia  K^empferi,  26 
Browallia  coerulea  grandiflora,  299 
Biunfelsia  calycina,  4L 
Brussels  Sprout,  Sutton's  Dwarf  Gem,  422 
Biussels  Sprouts,  102 
Bryony,  the  black,  255,  281 
Budding,  49 

Buddleia  variabilis,  21,  106,  124 
Bulb  growing  in  England,  189,  235,  254 
Bulbous  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  19S ;  in 

quest  of,  415  ;  in  grass  land,  naturalising, 

105  ;  removing,  88 
Bulbs,    84,    170  ;    and    other    plants    from 

abroad,  254  ;  carpeting  plants  for,  191,  312  ; 

for  the  Koyal  parks,  123  ;  native.  392 
Bullace,  a  new,  399  ;  a  valuable,  357 
Burnside,  the  Rev.  F.  R.,  133 


Chinese  Ash,  Jiardiness  of,  140 
Chirita  sinensis,  188  I 

Choenostoma  hispida,  143  I 

Choisya  ternata,  26  | 

Chrysanthemum,  a  new,  369  ;  early- flowering 
Pompon  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort,  227  ;  exhibition, 
the    American,   123 ;    Golden  Sheaf,  390 ; 


Horace  Martin,  early-flowering,  210;  Jules    Delaux,  Mr.  Simon 


Dahlias  and  hardy  plants  at  Crawley,  252 ; 
Anemone-flowered,  242  ;  as  garden  tiowePs, 
409;  Cactus,  at  SilverhiU  Park,  239;  C, 
for  the  garden,  25S,  303,  350  ;  C,  the  best, 
275 

Dandelion,  67 

Daphne  Cneorum,  82 


Lagravere.  390;  Lady  Primrose,  369 ;  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  406  ;  new  crimson-tlowered 
Japanese,  321  ;  Norbert  Puvrez,  210  ;  show 
at  Alexandra  Palace,  279 ;  shows,  392 ; 
the,  317;  uUginosum,  180 
Chrysanthemums,  101,  204,  386  ;  as  standards, 
360  ;  at  Bittersea  Park,  370 ;  at  Brock- 
well  Park,  371;  at  Fetcham  Park,  424; 
at  Forest  Hill,  334 ;  at  Liverpool,  340 ; 
at    Maidenhead,   369 ;    at   Redhill,    333 


at     Roupell     Park,     370  ;     at     Ryecroft    I>|sa  grandiflora,  376 


Delphinium,  85  ;  grandiflorum,  426 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  34  ;  Phaljeaopsis  schroe- 

derianum,  34 ;  revolutum,   34  ;  sanguino- 

lentum,  34 
Dendrobiums,  31 

Devon  garden,  notes  from  a,  22,  143 
Devonshire,  notes  from,  345 
Dianthus,  a  good  seedling,  106  ;  cyclops,  194  ; 

deltoides,  3s  ;  Pancici.  194 
Dipladenias  at  Trent  fark,  32 


299, 


426 


363, 
flower  garden, 


Cabbage,  85,  170,  205,  236,  308  ;  maggot,  72 

('dbbages,  autumn-sown,  187  ;  spring,  182 

Cactus,  grafting  the,  102 

Citsalpinia  japonica,  22,  9J 

Caladiums,  153 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  5  ;  Burbidgei,  91, 

281,  319 
Calceolarias,  204  ;  herbaceous,  15,  117 
Callas,  48,  185 
Camassias,  94 
Camellias  out  of  doors,  38  ;   and  Palms  out 

of  doors,  340 
Campanula,  a  white,  in  pavement,  254  ;  car- 
patica,  326;  garganica  hirsuta  alba,  2S3 ; 
mirabilis,  74;  pyramidalis  35,303;  rapun- 
culoides,  144  ;  rotundifolia,  35,  59  ;  Stans- 
tield's  hybrid,  93 
Campanulas,  34  ;  alpine,  59 
Canadian  fruiL  in  London,  353  i 

Canarina  campanulata,  374  | 

Cannas,  268 ;  treatment  of,  4  i 

Capsicums,  117  ;  and  Chillies,  48 
Cardoons,  102,  170,  238 
Carex  scaposa,  321 

Carnation  Alice  Ayres,  124;  America,  winter, 
210  ;  George  Maquay,  158, 194,  210  ;  Master 
F.  Wall,  new  border,  240 ;  the  best  white, 
177  i 

Carnations,  and  Picotees,  292,  398 ;  at  Trent  < 
Park,    115 ;    border,    212 ;    dressed,    350 ; 
exhibiting,  116  ;   from  Dawlish,  21  ;    from  ! 
■  seed,  211 ;  hybridising,  58  ;  Malmaison,  34,  ' 
101,  283,  333,  375  ;  new,  234  ;  outdoor,  175  ; 
seedling,  174  ;   self,  212;   Tree,  222  ;   Tree, 
for  winter  flowering,  34  ;  white,  134 
Caipeting  plants  for  bulbs,  258,  312 
Cariots,  lis,  185  ;  July-sown,  120 
Cassia  corymbosa,  366 

Cattleya  labiata,  384;  1.  var.  amesiana,  401 ;  j 
marriottiana,55 ;  maxima  x  Lrelia  prsestans, 
55;  Miss  Measures,  114  | 

Cattleyas,  the  best,  31 
Cauliflower,  Early  Emperor,  386;   Sutton's, 

fii'st  crop.  422 
Cauliflowers,  136,  170,  349 
Celeriac,  170,  289 

Celery,  15,  102,  205,  289  ;  blanching,  169 
Celosias,  274 

Central  Park,  Liscard,  75 
Centropngon  lucyanus,  233 
Ceres,  Cape  Colony,  376 
Ceropegia  Woodii,  90,  91 
Cestrum  Smithii,  242 
Cheal,  Mr.  Joseph,  190 
Cherry  crop,  the,  30;  trees,  bush  and  fan- 
trained,  28 
Chen  ies,  117;  and  Plums,  330,  357;   at  Hol- 
land House,  40  ;  late  dessert,  158 ;  Morello, 
186  ;  weeping,  ISO 
Chervil,  332 
Chicory,  67.  332 
Chillies,  117 
China  Asters  and  Antirrhinums,  218 


Nursery,  370  ;  at  South  wark  Park,  333  ;  at 
Swanley,  334  ;  at  the  Floral  Nursery, 
Maidenhead,  370  ;  at  the  Monkhams 
Nursery,  333  ;  at  Totteridge  Park.  143  ;  at 
Woodford,  39;  bright-coloured,  319  ;  early, 
175,  138 ;  early-flowering,  at  Tamworth, 
243  ;  for  beauty  of  individual  flowers, 
growing,  358;  garden,  361;  miniature,  375  ; 
of  rich  colourings,  390  ;  of  decorative 
value,  422 ;  semi-early  varieties,  322  ; 
single,  394  ;  some  border,  322 ;  summer- 
flowering,  251  ;  the  best  twenty-six  early- 
flowering  varieties,  341  ;  white  early- 
flowering  Japanese,  300 
I  Cimicifuga  japonica,  273, 
simplex,  363 
Cineraria  stellata  in  the 
i      383 

Cinerarias,  43,  204,  268 
!  Cistus  algarvensia   or   Helianthemum  ocy- 

moides,  246  ;  fiorentinus,  25 
;  Clare  Lawn,  notes  from,  314 
Clerodendron  fallax,  34 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  the  cultivation  of,  307  ; 

D.,  grafting,  319  ;  grafting,  72 
Climhers,  greenhouse,  368 
Clitoria  ternatea,  74 
Club,  East  Anglian  Horticultural,  69,  138, 

156,  208 ;  Horticultural,  the,  37,  36,  295 
Cockett,  Mr.,  296 
Colchicum  Bornmuelleri,  265 
Colchicums,  some  good,  255  ;  and  Crocuses 

growing  deeper,  393 
Coleus  thyrsoideua,  222 
Coleworts,  33,  35 
!  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton,  Salisbury, 
106  ;  Horticultural,  the,  432 
Colonial  training  for  women,  281 
Conference,  a  Dahlia,  226  ;   on  Cactus  Dah- 
lias, the  proposed, 226 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  338 
Corner,  wild  tenants  of  the,  392 
Cornflowers  from  Ii eland,  14 
Cornish  garden,  in  a,  364 
Cornus  Kous9,  22 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia  at  Kew,  178 
Cotehele,  44 
Cotoneaster  frigida,  407  ;  horizontalis,  345 ; 

rotundifolia,  299 
Cotton  seed,  242 
Crabs,  the,  325 
Crinum  augustum,  259.  321 
Crocus  astnricns    atropurpureus,  340,  393  ; 

pulchellus,  233  ;  speciosus,  264,  339 
Crocuses,  a  field  of,  377  ;  autumn-flowering, 

324;  blue,  230 
Ciossandra  undulrefolia,  89 
Crotons,  48.  251 
Cucumber  British  King,  49  ;  root,  diseased, 

72 
Cucumbers,  85,  130, 154,  289 
Cunonia  capensis,  135 
Cuphea  platycentra,  211 

Currants,    Black,    49,    133,    288 ;    Red    and  i 
White,  2SS  I 

Cuscuta  europrea,  158 
Cyclamen     europieum,     264,     340  ;    flower,  ' 

curious,  330  ;  the  Ivy-leaved,  269 
Cyclamens,  349;  Persian,  170 
Cypripedium,316  ;  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 

115  ;  sanderianum,  25S 
Cypripediums,  31 ;  hardy,  14 
Cyrtochilum    maculatum     (syn.     Oncidium 
maculatum),  67  i 


D. 

Daffodils,    and    Peaches,    291 ;    some    new 

trumpet,  199 
Dahlia  Alpha,  new  Cactus,  153;   fascial  ed, 

142;  Society,  a  few  hints  to,  419;   Union, 

the  London,  422 


Diseases  and  injurious  insects  affecting  fruit 

trees,  261,  367 
Dodecatheon,  the,  404 
Dracenas,  48,  251 


Earwigs,  to  destroy,  172 

Echinacea  purpurea,  303  ;  and  its  varieties, 

412 
Edelweiss,  the,  145 
Edinburgh  show,  the,  205  ;    notes  from  the, 

388 
Editor's  table,  13.  21,  38,  56,  91,  106,  122,  142, 

158,  174,  239,  255,  257,  273.  300,  318,  338 
Endive,  15,  66;  and  Lettuce,  332 
Eomecon  chionantha,  390 
Epidendrum  Eudresio-Wallisii,  369 
Eremurus  robustns,  149 ;  near  Kelso,  75  ;  r. 
superbus,  216 
'  Erigeron  aurantiacus,  14 
Erinacea  pungens,  127 
j  Eritrichium  nanum,  144 
Eryngiura  alpinum,  247 
Erythrina  urabrosa,  227,  260 
Escallonia  exoniensis,  22  ;  laugleyensis,  22 
Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  47 
Eucharis  amazonica,  flowers  of,  257 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  124, 175 
I  Euphorbia  jaoquinaitlora,  34 
Euphorbias,  two  good,  5 
j  Eustoma  russellianura,  210,  321 
I  Evening  Primrose,  a  noteworthy,  137 
I  Evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  and  forestry, 
37  ;  the  best,  128 
Examination    in    horticulture,  1903,   Riyal 

Horticultural  Society's,  226 
Exhibition,    Dahlia,    at    Alexandra    Palace, 

223  ;  Rose  blooms  in  April,  74 
Exhibitions,  flower,  improvement  of,  123 
Exochorda  Alberti,  190 
Exogonium  Purga,  240,  259 


Fairy  rings  on  lawns,  120 

Farm  school,  Hampshire  County  Council, 
374 

Fashions  in  flowers,  225 

Fern,  a  Lemon-scented,  250 ;  a  new  variety 
of  the  Royal,  425;  balls,  134;  habitats, 
ideal,  348  ;  garden,  the,  331 

Ferns,  66,  263;  at  foot  of  north  wall,  376; 
British,  neglect  of,  281,  351;  deciduous, 
426  ;  deciduous  hardy,  375 

Ficus  stipulata  (repens)  variegata,  107 

Figs,  35,  117 ;  at  Chiswick,  123  ;  early,  in 
pots,  309 ;  in  pots,  1  "0  ;  outdoor,  132 

Finland,  a  note  from,  375 

Floral  Fete,  Shrewsbury,  154 

"  Flora  of  the  Wordsworth  Country,"  242 

Florence,  notes  from.  76 

Florists,  a  hint  for,  375 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam,  41 

Flower  beds,  three,  123;  exhibitions,  im- 
provement of,  89 ;  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palsce,  156;  show  fancies,  108,  ■152,  204 

Flo«er  garden,  the.  11.  16,  34,  43.  35,  92.  143, 
162,  176,  211,  223,  244,  269.  234.  302.  323 
332,  346,  361 ;  in  winter,  a,  143 

Flowers  and  fruit,  market,  291 ;  autumn 
306,  31S;  autumn,  for  the  wild  garden, 
176  ;  mountain,  152,  160  ;  November,  from 
Worcestershire,  318  ;  the  season's,  280 

Freeman-Mitford,  C.B.,  Mr.  A.  B.,  3 

Freesias,  117,  236 

Fritillaries  in  the  grass,  275 

Fruit  at  Cambridge  autumn  show,  374; 
bushes,  planting.  316  ;  Canadian,  in  Liver- 
pool, 320  ;  correspondents,  a  few  words  to, 
321 


awty. 
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Fruit  crops  and  insect  pests,  237,  312 ;  cul- 
ture. South  African,  24S,  310  ;  gathering, 
■250  :  growing  in  California,  1!>0  ;  growing 
and  gardening  in  Ireland,  i'll  \  growing 
in  Ceylon,  07 

Fruit  garden,  the,  16,  30,  33,  40.  4S,  58, 66,  84, 
90.  102,  117,  136,  154,  170,  186,' 220,  222,  237, 
250,  268,  200,  309,  328,  331,  349,  351,  367, 
380  ;  the  cottage,  257 

Fruit  prospects,  26 :  show  at  Cork,  279 ; 
storing,  250 ;  thinning,  16,  40 ;  tree  pests, 
recipe  for,  8S  ;  trees,  bush,  planting,  288  : 
trees,  injurious  insects  and  diseases  attect- 
ing.  261,  420  ;  trees  in  pots,  325  ;  trees  on 
walls,  357  ;  trees,  planting.  331 ;  trees,  root 
pruning  of,  234  :  trees,  single  cordon,  351  ; 
wholesome,  207 

Fruiterers'  Company,  the,  391 

Fruits,  64  ;  bush,  protecting,  311 ;  Christmas, 
423;  hardy,  in  season,  132,  351,  387,  399; 
new,  358 

Fuchsias,  236,  288;  at  Trowbridge,  159; 
some  good,  217  ;  standard,  12 


Galega  bicolor,  91 

Galls  on  Metrosideros.  208 

Galtonia  candicans,  175,  374 

Garden,  an  amateur's,  02  ;  cities,  industrial, 
of  the  future,  53 ;  London,  in  a,  201  ; 
malting  a  new,  222  ;  round  about  a,  157, 
194,  215,  270,  297,  359,  302,  427  ;  the  return 
to  the,  230 

Gardeners'  Company,  the,  338 

Gardeners,  young,  valuable  to,  338 

Gardening,  natural,  in  Surrey  wilds,  111, 
137,  340  ;  of  the  week,  15,  33,  48,  66,  84, 
101,  117,  136,  153,  169,  185,  204,  222,  236,  250, 
268.  288,  :iOS,  331,  349,  368,  386,  400,  434 

Gardens,  Berkshire  school,  374 ;  neglected, 
145,  161,  243 

Gardenia  Thunbergia,  210 

Gardenias,  349 

Gazania,  propagation  of,  222 

Genista  fethnensis,  00  ;  hispanica,  95 ;  mono- 
sperma,  15  ;  virgata,  22 

Geranium  striatum,  377 

Geraniums,  potting  soil  for,  140 

Gerbera  Jamesoni,  25,  39,  227 

Gesneras,  06 

Geum  coccineum  plenum,  13 

Gladioli  at  the  Shrewsbury  show,  162  ;  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  142 

Gladiolus,  170 

Gloucestershire,  the  fruit  crop  in,  143 

Gloxinias,  34 

Gomphia  decora,  339  ;  Theophrasta  at  Kew, 
191 

Gooseberries,  trellis,  90 

Gourds,  118 

Grafted  stocks,  49 

Grafting,  the  evils  of,  105 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedling,  374;  Black  Ali- 
cante, 375 ;  growing,  successful,  383 ; 
Madresfleld  Court  cracking,  140;  Reine 
Olga,  188  ;  scalding,  35 

Grapes,  exhibiting,  315  ;  for  exhibition,  269, 
312,  350  ;  for  market.  237  ;  keeping  late, 
358;  little-known,  265;  Muscat,  unsatis- 
factory, 315  ;  new  and  old,  S83 ;  shrivel- 
ling, 316;  splitting,  140;  treatment  of 
ripe,  204 

Grass  seed  on  lawns,  sowing,  228 

Greenhouse,  bulbous  plants  for  the,  19s ; 
shading,  120  ;  the  nnheated,  45,  76 

Greens,  winter,  15,  60, 102 

Grouping,  the  beauty  of,  293,  339 

Gunnersbury  Park,  33 

Gypsophila  prostrata,  246 


H. 

Habenaria  conopsea,  106 

Habranthus  Andersoni,  177;  pratense  ful- 
gens,  177 ;  robustus,  166 

Hampstead  Heath  and  the  proposed  rail- 
ways, 5 

"  Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants,"  3 

Hardy  flowers,  16;  at  Shambellie,  New- 
abbey,  144  ;  exhibiting,  120  ;  for  cutting, 
3'23 ;  plants,  cutting  down,  350,  384 ; 
plants,  cutting  over  the  foliage  of,  162, 
203,272,311;  plants,  notes  on,  9,  2.5.  69 
82,  93,  114.  127,  144,  166,  177,  194,  2'27  W 
264,  283,  303,  323,  345,  362,  377;  some 
choice,  410 

Heather,  a  new  white,  325 

Heath  Lodge,  Twickenham,  23 

Heaths,  the  hardy,  43,  128 

Hedges.  Copper  Beech,  183 

Hedsor  Wharf,  148 

Hedysarum  multijugum,  22 

Heliotrope,  the  Winter,  68 

Herb  border,  the,  349 

Herbs,  118 

Heuchera,227;  sanguinea  x  Heuchera cylin- 
drica,  166.  194  ;  zabeliana,  94 

Heucheras,  new,  9 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.  2-26 

Highland  garden,  a,  225 

Hippeastrums,  170 ;  seedling,  316 

Hoheria  populnea,  309 


Hollies,  weeping,  129 

Hollyhock  and  disease,  the,  142 ;  diseased, 
316 ;  the,  1-27 

Hollyhocks  fail,  why,  157  ;  from  seed,  52 

Honeysuckles,  the,  347,  3.58 

Hop  Trefoil  on  lawn,  140 

Horse-radish,  308 

Horticultural  Hall  appeal,  the,  21  ;  plans, 
the,  373.  390  ;  the,  338,  357.  400  ;  the  pro- 
posed, 373  ;  show,  a  great,  141 

Horticulture,  examination  in,  39 ;  seaside, 
254 

Horticulturists  and  the  sale  of  poison,  338 

Huniea  elegans,  236,  368  ;  poisonous,  375,  407 

Humeas,  15,  136 

Hyacintli  and  Tulip  competition,  39 

Hyacinths,  308  ;  Roman,  117 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  301 

Hydrangea,  a  new,  210  ;  petiolaris,  248 

Hydrangeas,  00,  144, 409  ;  blue,  210,  242,  321 


I. 

Idea,  a  novel.  242 

Illicium  r&Iigiosum,  14 

Incarvillea  Delavayi,  16,  186 

"  Index  Kewensis,"  406 

Indoor  garden,  the,  15,  34,  48,  66,  84,  101, 
115,  117,  135,  153,  170,  185,  217,  238,  263, 
274,  2SS,  306,  332,  349,  365,  368,  386 

Insect  pests  and  the  fruit  crops,  237,  312 

Insects,  injurious,  and  diseases  affecting 
fruit  trees,  261,  367 

Institution,  Gardeners'  itoyal  Benevolent,  156 

Inula  royleana,  1!>4 

Ireland,  industrial  and  agricultural,  3 ;  notes 
from,  242 

Iris  Gatesii,  23  :  graminea,  4 ;  histrioides, 
42  ;  Japanese,  failing,  374  ;  la?vigata  Major 
Shibo,  166 ;  sofarana  magnifica.  10 ;  stylosa 
seed,  316;  virginica,  13;  with  Myosotis, 
208 

Irises,  316  ;  dwarf  bulbous,  244  ;  Japan,  39 

Italy,  a  growl  from,  102  ;  notes  from,  57 

Ivy  (m  trees,  88 

Ixoras,  288 


Jamaica,  Uy  town  in,  223 
Japanese  Maples,  360 
Joly,  M.  Charles,  208 


K. 


Kalanchoe  kewensis,  26,  74 

Kent,  terrible  storm  in,  190 

Kentish  garden,  1902,  in  a,  381 

Kew  notes,  174,  189,  209,  226,  241,  260,  279, 

300,  317,  340,  381,  423 
Kirkconnell,  New  Abbey,  K.B.,  a  note  from, 

114 
Kitaibelia  Lindemutbii,  211 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  15,  25,  33,  48,  49,  66,  76, 

85,  102,  103,  117,  136.  137,  151,  154,  169,  185, 

222,   236,  251,  '268,  288,  308,  332,  349,  368, 

385  ;  floweis  in  the,  395 


Laburnum,  a  peculiar  grafted,  67,  89 
Lachenalia.  a  good  white,  416 
Lachenalias,  117, 135,  319  ;  for  baskets,  365 
Lpelia   (BrassavoJa)  digbyana  hybrids,  219; 

Gravesije  variety,  114 
Lfclio  •  Cattleya   canhamiana,  55  ;   elegans, 

115;    e.    Imperatrice,    115;  e.  var.  Fritz 

Sander,  227  ;  Phillip  Stokes,  182 ;  Queen 

Alexandra,  182 
Land,  back  to  the,  399 
Lane  and  Son,  Messrs.  H.,  Berkhamsted,  85 
Lantanas,  143 

Lapageria  out  of  doors,  390,  409 
Larch,  when  to  plant  the,  253 
Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  grandiflorus,  374; 

rotundilolius  (Willd.),  303 
Lawns,  12  ;  and  Daisies,  409  ;  shady,  a  new 

plant  for,  239 
Leaves,  the  death  of  the,  364 
Leeks,  48,  205,  289 
Leonotis  dubia,  376 
Lespedeza  Sieboldii,  242 
Letter,  a  general,  399 
Lettuce,  07,  136 ;  Cabbage,  failing,  88 
Liatris  graminifolia  var.  dubia,  246 
Libocedrus  raacrolepis,  106  ;  the  Chinese,  183 
Library  at  Edmonton,  gardeners',  358 
Ligustrum  sinense,  74,  161 
Lilacs,  332  :  from  cuttings,  13 
Lilies,    143 ;   border,    failure    of,    37 ;     for 

English  gardens,  118,  144;   in  p.iils,  98; 

notes  on,  2.^4,  307,  380 ;  some  rare,  200 
Lilium  Brownii,  299;    Brownii  Chloraster, 

380 ;  candidum  not  succeeding,  "208 ;  ele- 

pans,  359 :  giganteum  failing,  124 ;  g.  in 

Scotland,  144  ;   Grayi,  94  ;  Harrisii,  1S6  ; 

Henryi,  279,  284  ;  H.  and  L.  tigrinuni,  168  ; 

Kelloggii,    159,    380 ;    Martagon     album 

diseased,  72  ;  speciosum,  259;   testaceum, 

322 
Liliunis,  386  ;  from  Colchester,  122 
Lily  diseases,  different,  381 ;  notes,  60 


Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  new,  261 ;  retarded,  84 

Lobelia,  Cardinal,  new  varieties  of  the,  257  ; 
cardinalis  hybrida,  188 ;  syphilitica  hy- 
brids, 255  ;  leuuior,  122  :  Tupa,  144 

Lobelias,  hybrid,  321  ;  three  gjod  new  dwarf 
bedding,  210,  242 

Lonicera  liavescens,  58 ;  hildebrandtiana, 
91,  125  ;  sempervirens,  22 

Lupine,  Tree,  25 

Lupines  losing  their  buds,  106  ;  the  Tree,  3 

Lupinus  polyphyllus,  14 

Lycaste  BallL-c,  384 

Lychnis.  Scarlet,  the,  122 

Lycoris  squamigera,  178 


M. 

Magnolia  thompsonlana,  22 

Magnolias,  332 

Manettia  bicolor,  227 

Manures,  artificial,  in  the  garden,  252  ;  the 

more  important,   230 ;    the   purchase    of, 

238,  272,  432 
Maples,  Japanese,  300 
Maries,  C,  318 

Marigolds  and  Antirrhinums,  321 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  07,  118 
Masdevallias,  31 
Mealy  bug  on  Vines,  88 
Medlars  and  ilulberries  in  the  orchard,  201 
Megasea  ligulata,  25 
Melon,  notes  on  the,  274 
Melony,  170 :  in  frames,  274 
Mentmore,  305 
Merlensia  primuloides,  17s 
Mesembryantheraum  lacernm,  4 
Meserabryanthemums,  302 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  new.  338  ;  the  best,  220 
ilichaelmas  Daisy  Dorothy  White,  seedling, 

258 
Michauxia  Tchihatcheffli  at  Edinburgh,  83 
Mignonette,  48, 117,  308 
Mildew,  66 

Milt^juia  RcEzlii,  07  ;  vexillaria,  67 
Miltoniopsis  bleuana  (syn.  Miltonia  bleuana), 

67 
Mistletoe,  407 

Moles  in  herbaceous  border,  120 
ilonarda  didyma,  166 
Moth,  the  winter,  308 
Mountain  fioweis,  97 
^lountains,  from  the,  32 
Mulberries  and  Medlars  in  the  orchard,  201 
Mulching,  4S  ;  herbaceous  border,  62 
Mullein,  a  noble,  106 
Muscari  coraosum  monstrosum,  94 
ilushroom  beds,    85 ;    growing   in    garden, 

field,  and  cottage  plot,  403,  430 
Mushrooms,  170 
Mustard  and  Cress,  332 


N. 

Nandina  doraestica,  26 

Narcissus  Emperor,  bulbs  of,  122 ;  triandrus 

albus,  93 
Naturalising  bulbous  plants  in  grass  land, 

195 
Nature  study  exhibition,  74 
Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  67 
Nectarines  and  Peaches,   49,  136,  154,  250, 

269  ;  early,  386 
Nerine  Folhergllli,  374,  390  ;  Manselli,  407 
Nerines,  170,  268 
Nertera  depressa,  320 
Nicholson,  Mr.  George,  123 
Norman,  Mr.,  V.M.H.,  presentation  to,  142 
North,  notes  from  the,  205 
Notcutt,  Sir.  R.  C,  431 
Notes  of  the  week,  3,  22,  57,  74,  89,  106,  122 

142,  158,  174,   190,  209,  2-26,  242,  258,  279, 

298,  319,  338,  357,  373 
Nursery,  Messrs.  James  Veitch's  Feltham, 

76 
Nursery  gardens,  31,  85,  218,  240,  252,  273 

289,  352,  363,  431 
Nut  crop,  the  Kentish,  150 
Nuts,  Filbert  and  Cob,  288 
Nymphjeas,    the   best,    and    how    to    grow 

them.  Ill 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  426 


O. 

Oak  tree,  decaying,  120 

Oaks,  the  hammock  under  the,  282 

Obituary,  2,  208,  -296,  318,  420 

October,  still,  278,  424 

Odontoglossuni  crispum  ardentissimum,  44  ; 

c.  var.  Luciani,  253 ;  Iwve,  67  ;  pardinum, 

67 
Odontoglossums,  31 ;  at  the  Warren  House, 

Stanmore,  151 
Olearia  Haastii,  175,  191  ;  macrodonta,  96, 

124 
Oncidiums,  31 
Onion  seed,  185 
Onions.  67,  185  ;  spring-sown,  154  ;  winter, 

34,  102,  136 
Onosma  echioides  at  Kothesay,  175  ;  tauri- 

cum,  14 
Orange,  the  Otaheite,  47 


Orchard  house,  the,  -236 

Orchids,  30,  34,  288,  314  ;  and  leaf-soil,  23)  ; 

at  The  Woodlands,   .t5  ;    in  bloom,  332  ; 

newly-imported,  384  ;  notes  from  The  Dell, 

384  ;  the  resting  of,  384  ;  two  new  natural 

hybrids,  1S2 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  420 


Padstow,  notes  from,  393 

Pa:onies  dying,  72  ;  Tree,  grafting,  134 

Palms,  130  ;  and  Camellias  out  of  doors,  340  •, 
and  their  culture,  359 

Pampas  Grass.  300,  340 

Pancratium  illyricum,  259 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  251 

Pansy,  a  plea  for  the  English,  245  ;  fancy, 
the  development  of  the,  11 

Pansies,  rayless,  yellow,  Tufted,  114  ;  Tufted,, 
raised  by  the  late  Dr  Stuart,  159 

Park  Lane,  Hyde  Park,  flowers  in,  1.59 

Parrotiapersica,  407 

Parsley,  34, 154,  349 

Passiflora  edulis,  259,  321 

Path,  my  garden,  318 

Paul,  Mr.  George,  J. P.,  V.M.H.,  8 

Payne,  Mr.  C.  Harman,  '298 

Pea  Sutton's  Late  (;ueen  in  November,  386  ; 
Sweet,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  449 

Peas,  16,  1S6 ;  a  few  good,  75  ;  at  Chiswick. 
39  :  dwarf,  386  ;  from  Derbyshire,  38 ;  in 
1902,  385,  416 ;  late,  86  ;  staking,  SS 

Peach  Alexander,  30;  Late  Devonian,  2.58 -, 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  281  ;  Thames  Bank, 
late,  281,  339  ;  trees,  pruning,  271 ;  Water- 
loo as  a  bush,  298 

Peaches,  133  ;  and  Daffodils,  291 ;  and  Nec- 
tarines, 49,  136,  154,  250,  269  ;  early,  386  -,. 
failing,  120  ;  in  1902,  290  ;  to  prune,  172 

Pear  Baron  Leroy,  387  ;  Beurr^  Baltet  Pere, 
387  ;  Charles  Ernest,  310  ;  Conference,  367  ; 
Directeur  Hardy,  312,  383;  Doyenn^  du 
Comice,  387  ;  early.  Doyenne  d'Et6,  133  ; 
Grosse  Calebasse,  281 ;  Huyshe's  Prince 
Consort,  418  ;  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  351 ; 
Marie  Louise  upon  north  walls,  418 ; 
Michaelmas  Nelis,  25S  ;  Passe  Crassane  in 
midwinter,  407  ;  stewing.  King  Edward, 
320 ;  Styrian,  320  ;  tree  in  full  bloom,  57 ; 
tree  walk,  a,  169  ;  trees,  espalier  training- 
of,  185;  pyramid,  220;  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  211 ;  Winter  Nelis,  397 

Pears  and  Apples,  early,  117  ;  the  best,  260 

Pears,  protecting,  186;  some  valuable,  262 ;. 
the  best  early,  201 

Pearl  Bush,  the,  161 

Pelargonia,  zonale,  some  distinct  and  good 
new,  38 

Pelargonium  flowers,  zonal,  257 

Pelargoniums,  distinct,  107  ;  show  and  fancy, 
66;  the  best  zonal,  72;  winter-flowering 
zonal,  204,  288,  3.58  ;  zonal,  368 ;  zonal,  at 
Taunton,  218 

Pentstemon  Ifevigatus,  144  ;  species,  48 ;. 
speciosus,  48 

Pentapterygium  serpens,  4 

Perennials  and  annuals  for  border,  221 ;. 
under  glass,  autumn,  45 

Pergola  climbers,  227 ;  in  English  gardens, 
the,  326,  343 

Pergolas  and  their  beauty  in  English 
gardens,  416 

Periwinkle,  72 

Persimmon,  88 

Peter  s  Wreath,  208 

Philadelphus  Manteau  d'Hermine,  21 

Philadeiphuses,  22 

Phlomis  tuberosa,  144 

Phlox  (decussata)  Sylphide,  243  ;  the,  as  a 
lawn  plant,  1"24 

Phloxes,  herbaceous.  141,  165 ;  how  to  get- 
good  herbaceous,  191 

Phyllanthus  nepalensis,  26 

Physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  the,  79 

Physostegia  (Dracocephalum)  virginiana- 
alba,  304,  363,  393 

Phyteuma  comosuni,  145 

Picotees,  212  ;  and  Carnations,  292 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  spring  flow-er  show 
at,  402 

Pimelia  ferruginea,  5 

Pine,  Chili,  an  avenue  of,  at  Murthly,  151 

Pine-apple,  propagation  of  the,  99 ;  suckers, 
102 

Pine-apples,  349 

Pink  A.  W.  Pearce,  13;  Grace,  single,  83;. 
Shirley  White,  13 

Pinks,  seedling,  56 

Pinus  canariensis,  391 

Plagius  grandiflorus,  144 

Plantain  on  lawns,  140 

Plant  names,  musings  on,  121 ;  portraits, 
recent,  8,  42. 114,  219,  251,  413  ;  stove,  the, 
250 
Plants  and  flowers  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  54  ;  British,  uses  of,  110,  424  ;  for 
chalk  soil,  88  ;  for  light  sandy  border,  203 ;. 
for  summer  effect,  184 ;  half-hardy,  223  ; 
interesting,  from  Exeter,  01 ;  new  and  inte- 
resting, 26  ;  new  and  rare,  179,  251 ;  some 
accommodating,  211  ;  successionat,  102  ; 
suitable,  for  the  rockery,  49 ;  under  glass,  33- 
Pleached  alleys,  103 
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Plum,  a  valuable  late,  29S  ;   best  early,  133  ; 

leaves,  diseased,   172 ;   the  Pershore  Egg, 

29S;    Reine    Claude    Cumte  de    ALthem's 

Gage,  301 
Plums  and  Cherries,  330,  357;   Californian, 

321  ;    for    wall    culture,    the    best,    433 ; 

pruninar,  369 
Plumbago  rosea,  3S6 
PoiDsettias,  34,  136,  349 
Polygonum  alpinura,  144 ;   lanigerum,  345  ; 

sachalinense  by  waterside,  439 
Poppy,    seedling    double    and    semi-double 

Welsh,  278 
Poppies,  Shirley,  142 
Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London,  320 
Potato,  a  good,  75  ;   crop,  the,  57,  309.  366; 

crops,   poor,   190;    the  Sweet    and   Yam, 

434 
Potatoes,  48, 102,  185,  308;  raising  seedling, 

316 
Potentilla  pulcherrima,  39 
Primrose  and  Darwinism,  the,  202 
Primroses  and  Auriculas,  autumn  bloom  of, 

3H 
Primula  capitata,    345 ;    sikkimensis,    113 ; 

sinensis,  204,  236  ;  Stuartii,  25 
Primulas,  144  ;   Chinese,   15,  48  ;    megaseae- 

folia,  411 ;  Star  Primulas,  447  ;  the  moun- 
tain, 2S,  81,  112,  131,  216,  306 
PublioHtion,  an  interesting,  106 
Pumpkins,  118 

Pyrethrums,  single  and  double,  13 
Pyrus  sinaica,  43 


R. 

Radishes,  67 

Ranunculus  speciosus  plenus,  14 

Raphiolepis  japonica,  3 

Raspberrifes,  154,  288  ;  in  autumn,  263 

Ravenscouit  Park,  tlowers  in,  159 

Rhododendron,  a  new  greenhouse,  278; 
indicuni  var.  Hexe,  4 ;  propagating  scar- 
let, 172 ;  questions,  120 ;  Rhodora,  2 ; 
Smithii  aureum,  4 

Rhododendrons  and  the  season,  27S  ;  hardy 
hybrid,  61,  78 ;  in  a  Donegal  garden,  61  ; 
intermediate  house,  at  Kew,  421 

Rhubarb,  349  ;  a  new  winter,  358 

Richardia  lethinpica,  288 

Richardson,  Mr.,  336 

Rivers,  T.  Alfred  H..  408 

Riviera  notes,  337,  413 

Rockery  border,  316 ;  plants  suitable  for 
the,  49 

Rock  gardep,  the,  243 ;  in  a  week,  how  to 
make,  441  ;  in  August,  the,  130 ;  in 
November,  419  ;  in  October,  the,  304 ;  in 
September,  the,  231  ;  small,  at  Exeter,  93 

Rock  garden-making,  213,  286,  378 

Rock  gardening,  163 

Roman  Hyacinths,  236 

Roraneya  Coulteri,  63 ;  buds  withering 
before  opening,  120;  in  Sydney,  243 

Roof  gardening,  337 

Root  pruning  and  lifting,  222 

Rosa  altaica,  412  ;  Isevigata,  235 ;  sinica 
Anemone,  35,  413 ;  wichuriana,  194  ;  w. 
and  its  hybrids,  7  ;  w.  rubra,  148 

Rose,  a  beautiful  climbing  Tea,  rarely  seen, 
174  ;  a  beautiful  new  Rugosa,  65  ;  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  259 ;  American  Beauty,  120; 
A.  B.,  history  of  the,  246,  293;  Baldwin, 
35  ;  Ben  Cant,  the  new,  167  ;  Billiard  and 
Barr6,  167  ;  Boadicea,  35  ;  Cherokee,  his- 
tory of  the,  167;  Carter's  Annual,  396; 
Christmas,  the,  437  ;  Cleopatra,  10  ;  climb- 
ing, over  pole,  445  ;  Crimson  Rambler  as  a 
standard,  107;  C.  R.,  festoons  of,  166; 
C.  R.,  origin  of,  88;  Ella  Gordon  (H.P.), 
339 ;  exhibitions,  73 ;  Fellenberg  (Nois- 
ette), 77 ;  G.  Nabonnand,  396 ;  garden, 
the,  35,  65,  83,  100,  110,  126,  146,  166,  178, 
200,  214,  232,  285,  300,  326,  343  ;  garden 
at  Kew,  the,  10 ;  garden  of  the  future, 
the,  1 ;  growers,  a  meeting  of,  421  ; 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  167  ;  hedges,  147 ; 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  its 
varieties,  396 ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  343 ; 
L'Innocence,  35  ;  Longworth  Rambler  and 
the  season,  191 ;  Mme.  Antolne  Mari,  175 ; 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez  (H.T.),  148,  232,  240, 
298,  339 ;  scentless  ?  Is  it,  259,  280  ;  Mme. 
Ravary,  167 ;  Mme.  Ren^e  de  St.  Mar- 
ceau,  167 ;  Blaman  Cochet  and  its  white 
sport,  3 ;  Mildred  Grant  (Hybrid  Tea), 
365 ;  Papa  Lambert,  339  ;  Robert  Scott, 
35  ;  show,  Manchester,  comments  on  the, 
75 ;  shows  in  autumn,  373 ;  Sulphurea, 
178 ;  Tea.  a  new,  178  ;  the  Prairie,  90 ; 
Una  (Hybrid  Briar),  65  ;  White  Pet,  396 

Rosemary  dying  off,  140 

Roses  at  North  Mymms,  209 ;  a  town  of, 
126;  autumn,  399;  autumn,  at  Slough, 
301 ;  Ayrshire  and  evergi  een.  381 ;  best  of 
the  season,  169,  173,  201,  215,  232;  British- 
raised,  5, 23;  bushand  standard,  110 ;  climb- 
ing, 412  ;  in  the  drip,  4  ;  Crimson  Rambler 
and  White  Pet  at  Kew,  74 ;  dwarf,  best 
twelve,  399;  exhibition,  a  new  way  of 
showing,  21 ;  exhibition  of,  at  Regent's 
Park,  52  ;  for  arches,  300 ;  for  arches  and 
pillars,  316  ;  for  decoration,  13 ;  for  English 
gardens,  55 


Roses  for  pergolas,  fences,  and  arches, 
100,  110  ;  for  New  Zealand,  172  ;  for 
the  lock  garden,  146;  important  new, 
200  ;  in  December,  407  ;  in  North-Eastern 
Scotland,  S3;  in  pots,  308;  new,  at  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  110  ;  November,  374 ;  Octo- 
ber, 293  ;  own-root,  241  ;  Penzance  Briar, 
412;  planting,  214;  preparing  to  plant, 
178;  selections  of,  301,  327,  340,  396;  Sep- 
tember, 174 ;  some  American  wild,  7 ; 
some  beautiful,  167;  standard  Tea,  pro- 
tecting, 410  ;  summer  planting  of 
own-root,  65 ;  Tea,  on  banks,  100 ;  the 
massing  of,  110  ;  twenty  best  for  button- 
holes, 215  ;  two  good  light-coloured,  142 ; 
weeping,  285 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit  show, 
notes  from  the,  210 

Rubus  biflorus,  379  ;  nutkanus,  24S 

Rudbeckia  conspicua,  9 ;  fulgida,  321  ; 
laciniata  fl.-pl.,  411;  Newniani  at  Water- 
low  Park,  2-27  ;  nitida,  321 


Salvia  virgata,  296,  315 

Sandhurst  Lodge,  164 

Saunders,  Mr.  David,  296 

Saxifraga  Fortunei,  375  ;  Griessbachi,  166  ; 
sarmentosa  tricolor  superba,  243 

Saxifrage,  a  tree,  135 

Scarlet  Runners  and  Dwarf  Beans,  88 

Schemes  for  summer  colouring,  winter,  284 

Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  9 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  321 

Scholarships,  Roval  Horticultural  Society's, 
39 

School,  a  French  Colonial,  319 

School  gardens  in  Germany,  209 

Sciadopitys  verticillala,*124 

Scilla  chiuensis,  265 

Scotland,  a  gale  in,  188  ;  notes  from,  26,  68, 
134,  276,  342  ;  notes  from  North-East,  4,  40 

Seakale,  349  ;  blanching,  316 

Seaside  planting,  99 

Senecio  Gatpini,  227 

Sentiments,  heretical,  220 

Shirley  Poppies,  452 

Show,  a  famous,  1  ;  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Ealing  Horticultural  Society's,  38;  Clay 
Cross  dower,  138;  Crystal  Palace  fruit, 
223;  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  156; 
Gateacre,  138  ;  nastin;^s  and  St.  Leonards 
tlower,  23  ;  Manchester  Rose,  69  ;  Shrews- 
bury liower,  140 ;  Southend  Rose,  70 ; 
Thornton  Heaih,  52 ;  Worcester  County 
Council  fruit,  315 

Shows,  cottage  garden,  173 

Shrubbery  in  November,  the,  297 

Shrubs,  a  few  late-Howeiing,  41;  alpine,  in 
the  rock  garden,  394;  and  flowers,  inte- 
resting, from  Scotland,  50;  and  trees,  2, 
61,  78,  108,  193,  247,  278.  325,  340, 
360,  379 ;  and  trees  from  Japan,  405 ; 
and  trees  for  English  gardens,  43,  96,  12S, 
148, 161,  180,  233  ;  and  trees,  tender,  193  ; 
and  trees,  tender,  in  ihe  south-west,  53, 
80,95,  108;  flowering,  by  waterside.  3S0; 
forcing,  332 ;  for  hedge  and  garden,  366  ; 
in  August,  150 ;  new  flowering,  25S ; 
pruning  hardy,  27 ;  the  use  of  hardy 
climbing,  33  ;  two  good,  95 

Sitene,  140  ;  virginica,  178 

Sniilax  aspera,  397 

"Snowdrops,''  415 

Sobralias,  34 

Societies— 
Cardiff  Horticultural,  86 
Handsworth  Horticultural,  103 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee,  119 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  71,  86 
National    Chrysanthemum,   the,    87,   256, 
295,  315,  330,  335,  356 ;   and  the  sale  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  75 
National  Dahlia,  171,  207 
National  Rose  show  at  Exeter,  36 
National  Sweet  Pea,  51,  75,  187 
Royal  C»led(mian  Horticultural,  206,  279 
Royal  Horticultural,  16.  51.  71.  103.  106, 
123,  138,  172,  187,  256,  294,  336,  338,  353, 
371 ;  and  its  conferences,  331  ;  dates  of 
meetings,  357  ;  donation  from  the  King, 
277 
Royal  Horticultural,  of  Ireland,  186 
Shrewsbury,  154 
Southamptim,  36,  356 
Torquay  Chrysanthemum,  355 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 63,  138,  279,  294,  356 
West  of  England  Chrysanthemum,  354 
Woodbridge  Horticultural,  69 
York  Florists,  Ancient,  of,  314 

Solanum  crispum,  21 

Solanums,  153 

Sophro-Cattleya  Chamberlainii-,  369 ;  eximia, 
369 

Spirjea  japonica  Anthony  Waterer,  175 

Spleenwort,  the  Maiden-hair,  331 

Spinach,  15,  136,  185 

Statice  Dodartii,  246  ;  latifolia,  366 

Stephanandra  flexuosa,  26,  410 

Stock,  the  Night-scented,  228 

Streptocarpus,  seedling,  300 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  £71 


Strawberry,  a  good  early,  23 ;  fruit,  a 
curious,  75  ;  planting,  84  ;  runners,  plant- 
ing, 316  ;  St.  Aiitnine  de  Paduue,  new,  281 ; 
The  Laxton,  57,  175 

Strawberries,  16,  48,  222,  387  ;  autumn,  290  ; 
damping,  72 ;  for  forcing,  236,  36S ;  glut 
in,  53  ;  potting,  102  ;  the  earliest,  133 

Sub-tropical  trees  for  terraces  and  steps,  56 

Succulents,  308 

Summer  colouring,  winter  schemes  for,  302, 
346;  gaiden,  recollections  of  a,  397; 
showers,  305 

Sunshine.  i,o  a  land  of,  428 

Sutton,  Martin.  Mr.,  406 

Sutton's.  Messrs.,  a  visit  to,  75 

Swanswick,  notes  from,  135,  238,  325 

Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Eckford,  75;  inspection 
at  Kelvedon,  a,  87  ;  seed,  mixed,  125, 142, 
175 

Sweet  Peas,  142;  a  note  on,  92;  as  pillar 
plants,  106;  from  Ireland,  14;  in  Essex, 
75  ;  November  sowing  of,  281 ;  the  finest, 
174 

Sweet  William,  the  double  dwarf,  S3 

Sweet  Williams,  134 

Symphyandra  Hofmanni,  134  ;  pendula,  83 


Tamarix  tetrandra,  5 

Temple  Rose  show,  exhibits  at  the,  22 

"  The  Book  of  the  Rose,"  4 

The  Dell,  notes  from,  253 

"The  Irish  Gardener,"  74 

Tigridias,  395 

Tomato  culture  for  market,  310;  early, 
Winter  Beauty,  380  ;  plants,  349 

Tomatoes,  33,  117,  185,  251  ;  outdoor,  123 

Torenia  Fournieri,  107 

Town  gardening,  197 

Transplanting  trees  and  shrubs,  193 

Tree,  a  famous,  234 

Trees  at  Highclere  Castle,  181 ;  branches  of, 
fur  decoration,  143 ;  ground  beneath,  treat- 
ment of,  124 ;  of  California,  big,  50 ; 
"  sunstroke  "  of,  235  ;  weeping,  233 ;  young, 
and  sunstroke,  157 

Trees  and  shrubs,  2,  61,  78,  108,  247,  278, 
325,  310,  360,  379  ;  for  English  gardens,  ^3, 
96,  12«,  148.  161,  180,  233,  414  ;  from  Japan, 
406;  in  autumn,  149;  in  winter,  129; 
large,  removal  uf,  153 ;  tender,  193;  tender, 
in  the  soulh-webt,  53,  SO,  95,  108;  trans- 
planting, 193 

Trenching,  332 

Trent  Park,  32 

Trichitiium  Manglesii,  74 

Trichopilia  brevid,  384 

Trollius  japonicus  fl.-pl.,  14 

Tropa^olums,  winter-flowering,  12 

Tsing  I,  or  Cheung  Hue  Island,  12 

Tuberoses.  268 

Tulbagh  Valley,  flve  days  in,  415 

Tulipa  retroflexa  for  naturalising,  247 

Tulips,  good  garden  (species),  228 

Tunica  Saxifraga,  411 

Tunnington,  Mr.  J.,  74 

Turnips,  33,  85,  205  ;  summer,  49 

Tydjcas,  307 


Union,  London  Dahlia,  207,  315 


Vegetable  exhibition,  the  proposed,  89,  211 
Vegetables  at  the  Drill   Hall,  103.  299;  of 

late  spring,  76 
Veratrura  album,  366  ;  viride,  283 
Verbascum    Chaixi,    174;    longifolium    var. 

pannosum,  57 
Veronica  cupressoides,  106,  140 ;   longifolia 

subsessilis,  166,  174,  228 ;    nutkanus,  22 ; 

parvifloi*a,  283 ;   speciosa,   407 ;  Traversii, 

103 
Viburnum    Carlesii,    168 ;    dilatatum,    22 ; 

macrocephalum,  22  ;  plicatum,  26 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  74 
Vine  border,  making  a,  1 ;  growing,  rapid,  14; 

the  famous  Hampton  Court,  417 
Vineries,  early,  268  ;  late,  66 
Vinery,  early,  386 
Vines,  66;  hardy  Grape,  64;   in  pots,  205; 

late,  309;  pot,  309  ;   sickly,  88  ;  the  plant- 
ing of,  40,  60.  78 ;  young,  in  pots,  35 
Violas  Nellie  Riding  and  Seagull,  124 
Violet   plants  collapsing,  203 ;   Princess  of 

Wales,  313  ;  the  single.  213 
Violets,   222;   sweet,  319;    sweet,  new  and 

old,  176,  212 
Vittadenia  triloba,  298 

W. 

Wall  garden  in  August,  the,  121 ;  in  October, 
the,  281 ;  making,  266,  344  ;  the,  in  Novem 
ber,  395  ;  in  September,  192  ;  plants,  391 
plants,  tender,  in  the  south-west,  126 
trees,  pruning,  368 

Wanderers  of  the  garden,  91 

Warley,  a  cottage  show  at,  190 

Waterer's  Laburnum,  5 


Water  gardening,  111 ;  Lilies  and  their  pale 
colouring,  23  ;  Lilies  in  Regent's  Park,  197 

Watsonia,  the  white,  377 

^Veigela  Eva  Rathke,  22  ;  hortensis  nivea,  22 

Wild  flowers,  some  showy,  392 ;  garden, 
autumn  flowers  for  the,  176 ;  gardening,  269 

Willows,  215  ;  ornamental,  129 

Winter  schemes  for  summer  colouring,  302i, 
346 

Woodhatch  Reigate,  436 

Woodlands,  notes  from  The,  30,  114 

Worcestersliire,  notes  from,  166,  362 

Workers  amongst  the  flowers,  8,  133,  40S 

Wulfenia  carinthiaca,  390 


York  gala,  loss  at  the,  358 

Young,  Thomas,  2 

Yucca  angustifolia,  74;  gloriosa,  324 


Zauschneiia  califomica,  323,  378 
Zephyranthes  rosea,  ]66 
Zygo-Colax  araesiana,  369 
Zygopetalum  Perrenoudii,  369 
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Alders  in  marshy  ground,  247 

Algiers  garden.  Daturas  in  an,  428  ;  Monstera 

deliciosa  in  an,  429  i 

Anemones,    Wood,    in    the    Bolton    Abbey 

Woods,  320 
Apple  Coronation,  419 ;  Rival,  387 ;   Royal 

Late  Cooking,  252 
Apple  tree,  the  Wise,  in  flower  at  Windsor, 

107;  Norfolk  Beauty,  433 
Apple  trees,  bush,  in  flower  at  Messrs.  J. 

Veitch  and    Sons',   260;    cordon,    in    the 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  273 
Arabis  albidaon  a  low  stonewall,  280 
Arch    covered    with     Honeysuckle    in     an 

Oxfordshire  garden,  347 
Arenaria  balearica  by  path  of   small  rock 

garden, 323 
Ash,  weeping,  at  Dalkeith,  233 
AspieiiiuraTrichomanes  var.  crenatum  grow- 
ing wild,  331 
Aster,  seedling,  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  231 
Astilbe  chineusis  var.  Davidii,  179 
Autumn  tlowers  (Clematis  Flammula,  French 

Marigolds,  &c.)  at  Fairfields,  Hants,  306 
Azalea  time  at  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son's, 

Great  Eerkhamsted,  85 


B. 

Bambusa  tessellata,  450 

Baxter.  Mr.  John,  the  late,  318 

Beech  hedge,  the  great,  at  Mickleour,  N.B  , 

109 
Bellflower  seedling  in  pavement,  a,  254 
Eerberis  japonica,  391 ;  nepalensis,  391 
Bloom  protector,  Mr.  Richard  West's,  10 
Border  at    Hampton    Court,    244,    245 ;    at 

Trensham  Vale,  Fainbam,  Surrey,  395 
Borders,  plans  of,  302,  303 
Bothy,  a  well-designed,   117  ;  designed  for 

corner  of  kitchen  garden,  110 
Bramble,  the  white-stemmed,  379 
Brunfelsia  calycina  in  Hong  Kong  Botanic 

Gardens,  341 
Bryony,  the  black,  2.55 
Bullace,  Langley,  399 
Burnside,  the  Rev.  F.  R.,  133 
Bush    fruit    trees,   the    most    satisfactory 

method  of  protecting,  311 


C, 

Campanula  carpatica,  the  white,  326  ;  rotun- 
difolia,  showing  its  beauty  on  the  rock 
garden,  59;  sulphurea,  the  new,  146 

Carnation  George  Maquay,  177  ;  Trojan,  in  a 
suburban  garden,  213 

Carnations,  Malmaison,  a  house  of,  at  Trent 
Park, 115 

Cattleya  labiata  var.  amesiana,  401 ;  Men- 
delii  in  Belgian  leaf-soil,  289 

Ceanothus  Marie  Simon,  122 

Ceropegia  Woodii,  90 

Chamserops  excelsa  in  a  North  Surrey  gar- 
den, 341 

Cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Mahaleb  at  Kew, 
181  ;  bush  standard  trees  of  May  Duke  at 
Frogtnore,  23 ;  dessert  wall,  at  Chiswick, 
28;  Rivers'  Early,  an  unusually  fine  plant 
of,  328 

China  Roses  and  Ivy,  a  nosegay  of,  13 

Chrysanthemum,  a  new.  Lady  Primrose,  369  ; 
uliginosum,  180 

Chrysanthemums,  single  -  flowered,  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  335 

Cimicifuga  japonica,  426 
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Coreopsis  grandiflora,  33S 

Cotehele,  CornwaU,  in  the  garden  at,  4o, 
364 ;  the  terrace  garden  at,  4G 

Crocus  speciosus,  26o 

Crocuses  in  a  Berkshire  park,  377 :  uatn- 
ralised,  195 

Cucumber  British  King,  49 

Cunonia  capensis  in  the  Trinity  College  Gar- 
dens. Dublin,  135 

Cyclamen  flower,  a  curious,  330 

Cypripedium,  316 


T)jtfjdil,  thenew trumpet,  Mrs.  HiUhouse,  199 
Daffodils,  Star  and  other,  in  grass  land,  198 
Daphne  Cneorum  at  Edinburgh,  53 
Deadly  Nightshade,  15^ 
Dessert  table,  a  prize,  at  Shrewsbury  Floral 

Fete,  268 
Diauthus  Emilie  Paree,  130 


Edelweiss,    a    colony    of,    at    Hitberbury, 

Guildford,  145 
Elms,  Wych,  415 
Eremurus  robustus,  149 :   r.  superbus  in  a 

Dutch  garden,  216 
Eriuacea  pungeos  on  the  rock  garden,  127 


Fern  ball,  a,  134  ;  the  Royal,  34$ 
Ferns  at  foot  of  north  wall,  376 
Frilillaries  naturalised  in  grass,  275 


G. 

Genista  hispanica  in  a  Surrey  garden,  95  : 

mnnosperma,  15 
Grape  Gros  Colman,  270 :  Madresfield  Court, 

27(1 ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  269 
Grapes,  house  of  Gros  Colman  in  a  great 

market  nursery,  237 
Grt<up  at  Holland  Park  show,  Messrs.  Hugh 

Low  and  Co.s,  19 


I. 


Iberis  sempervirens  rar.  garresiana,  393 

Illicium  religiosnm.  15 

Irii  histrioides,  42  ;  sofarana  magnifica,  10 


Japanese  garden,  in  a,  276 
Japanese    Maples    in   Messrs.   Cripps    Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Nurseries,  353 


K. 

Kalanchoe  kewt>nsi8,  26 


H. 

Heather,  a  new  white,  325 
Heliotrope,  the  Winter,  5S 
Hoheria  popntuea  in   the   Trinity   College 

Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  309 
Holly,  a  weeping,  at  Kew,  129 
Honeysuckle,  Dutch,  on  a  wall,  33 
Hyacinthus  candicans  in  the  border,  a  group 

of,  361 
Hvdranpea  petiolaris    in  the  woodland   at 

Kew,  248 
Hydrangeas  in  Devonshire,  409 


Lselia  anceps,  a  group  of  white,  at  Chelten- 
ham, 31 

Laelio-Cattleya  Edgar  Wigan,  219 

Libocedrus  macrolepis,  the  Chinese,  at 
Szemao,  1S3 

Lilium  Brownii,  299:  elegans,  359;  Henryi 
fasciated,  2S4;  Kelloggii,  200  ;  testaceum, 
322 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  new,  251 

Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  flowering  shoot  of, 
compared  with  that  of  Lonicera  flexuosa, 
1-25 

M. 

Medlar  tree,  an  old,  on  fringe  of  garden,  203 
Mesembryanihemum     acinaciforme,     362 ; 

roseum,  363 
Michaelmas  Daisy  border,  part  of,  at  Alden- 

ham  House,  229 
Mistletoe,  germination  of,  407 
Mulberry  tree  at  Syon  House,  a,  201 
Mullein,  a  noble,  165 
Mushroom  bed  when  flrst  made  and  spawned, 

403  ;  house,  a  profltable,  430 
Mushrooms,  a  eood  bed  of,  1S4  ;  out  of  doors 

in  beaiing,  403 

N. 

Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  fruits  of,  packed  for 
market,  67  ;  Victoria  as  a  pot  tree,  329 

Nelumbium  speciosura  in  a  Japanese  garden, 
313 

Nootka  Bramble.  249 

Xymphrea  pond,  the,  in  Regent's  Park,  197  : 
pygmfea  helvolaat  Sandhurst  Lodge,  164 


Opuntias  at  La  Mortola,  425 

Orange,  the  Otaheite,  as  a  pot  plant,  47 

Orchis  maculata,  52 


P. 

Pampas  Grass,  a  group  of,  showing  its 
beauty  in  the  autumn,  346 

Passion  Flower,  the  edible,  at  Port madoc,  259 

Paul,  Mr.  George,  J.P.,  V.M.H.,  9 

Pea  Prizewinner,  3i5 ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
449 

Peach  Thomas  Rivers,  329;  trees  and  Daffo- 
dils, house  of,  291 

Pear  Charles  Ernest,  showing  fruitfulness, 
310 ;  Conference,  367 :  Mar^chal  de  la 
Cour.  351 ;  Marguerite  MariUat,  a  basket 
of,  262 ;  M.  M.  as  a  cordon  at  Chiswick, 
263;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  the  old  espalier 
at  Chiswick,  1S5;  tree,  pyramid,  at  Chis- 
wick. 221 ;  trees,  pyramid,  at  Chiswick, 
220  :  walk,  the  beautiful  arched,  at  Swal- 
luwfleld  Park,  169 

Pearl  Bush,  the,  at  Woodbridge,  161 

Pedicularis  folio=a,  97 

Pergola  of  pink  Rambler  Roses,  a,  327 

Physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  statue  uf  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart.,  showing  Rheum  officinale, 
SO  :  view  of  laboratories  and  lecture  room, 
79  ;  view  of  the  old  wall.  7S 

Pine,  Chili,  avenue  of,  at  Murthly,  151  ; 
Cursican,  walk  of,  at  Woodbridge,  431 

Pink,  the  Maiden,  3* 

Polygonum  lanigerum,  a  bed  of,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  345  ;  sachalinense  by 
waterside,  439 

Poppies,  Shirley,  452 

Poppy,  the  Califurnian,  63 

Primula  cortusoides,  217  ;  denticulata,  218  ; 
elatior,  217 ;  erosa,  131 ;  farinosa,  29 ; 
longiflora,  29;  Poissoni,  SI;  purpurea, 
131 ;  rosea,  82 ;  sikkimeusis.  >2,  113 ; 
siuensis,  wild  form,  307 

Primulas,  Star,  447 

Pterocarya  eaucasica,  the  famous,  at  Clare- 
mont,  235 

Pyrus  sinaica  in  flower,  43 


Odontoglossum  crispum  ardeiitissimuro,  44  : 
crispum  var.  Luciani.  flower  of  the  famous, 
253 

Olearia  macrodoiita  at  Redruth,  96 


Ranunculus  alpestris,  9s 

Redesdale,  Lord  (Dedication) 

Rhododendron  gronp  in  a  Donegal  garden, 
a,  61  ;  Purity  in  an  Irish  a:arden,  60;  walk 
in  the  Tunhridge  Wells  Nurseries,  352 

Rhododendrons  bv  waterside,  3*0;  in  Ire- 
land. 62 

Rivers.  Mr.  T.  Alfred  H.,  408 

Riverside  garden,  a,  14S 

Rock  earden  at  Bear  Wood,  Berkshire,  435  : 
at  Exeter,  03 ;  in  a  week,  how  to  make, 
441  ;  suiiable  site  for  a,  286  ;  twelve 
months  after  commencement,  2s7 ;  with- 
out a  preponderance  of  rock  and  labels, 
a,  163 

Rocks,  natural  granite,  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  378 

Rosa  hispida,  17;  sinica  Anemone,  413; 
wichuriana  at  Berkhamsted,  7 


Rose  Ben  Cant,  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  167  ; 
Bennetts  Seedling,  standard  tree  of. 
285;  Blairii  No.  3  on  a  pergola,  101; 
Cleopatra  (coloured  supplement} ;  climb- 
ing, over  pole,  445 ;  draped  wall  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge,  154 ;  Felicite  Perpetue 
over  garden  arch,  301;  Fellenberg  (Nois- 
ette), a  free  grouping  of,  at  Kew,  77 ; 
Flora  at  Kew,  11  ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  343; 
Maiden's  Blush,  hedge  of,  at  Waltham 
Cross,  147 ;  Maman  Cochet,  3 ;  Mildred 
Grant  (Hybrid  Tea),  365  ;  Mrae.  Jules 
Grolez,  Hybrid  Tea,  232;  Mrs.  John  Laing 
(H.P.),  oio;  Psyche  (Rambler),  a  screen  of, 
at  Clieshunt,  8 ;  Tea,  Sulphurea,  in  vase. 
178;  Thalia  (White  Rambler),  55;  Una  in 
flower  at  Kew,  65  ;  White  Pet  at  Gunners- 
bury,  396 

Roses,  a  bank  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea,  100  ; 
Alice  Gray  and  F61icit6  Perpetue  over 
porch,  3S1 ;  Ayrshire,  a  hedge  of,  110 ; 
Christmas,  outdoors,  427;  exhibition  box 
with  blooms  arranged,  57  ;  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  s  medal  group  of,  293 ; 
method  of  planting,  214  ;  protecting  stan- 
dard Tea,  410 

Rudbeckialaciniata  fl.-pl.  at  (rodalmiog,  305 


Sage,  Alpine  Meadow,  part  of  a  spike  of,  32 

Saxifrage,  Broad-leaved  Siberian,  25 

Seed    trial-grounds,    a    corner    of    the,    at 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons",  240 
Selaginella  denticulata,  239 
Smilax  aspera,  397 
Spiraea  canescens,  414 
Strawberry  St.  Joseph,  late,  290 
Surrey  wild,  in  a.  111 


Tree,    transplanting    a     showing     machine 
used,  153 

V. 

Veratrum    viride    in    the    Physic    Garden, 

Chelsea,  283;  V.  californicum,  411 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  168 
Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  417 
Vinery,  an  amateurs,  383 
Viola  calcarata,  97 


Wall,  a  dry,  showing  irregular  joints  fllled 
with  soil,  344 

Wall  earden  in  Cornwall,  192:  portion  of, 
near  B  idmin,  267 

Water  Lily  ffroups  on  the  lake  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  112 

Willows  by  waterside,  215 


Yucca  gloriosa  in  Gogar  Park  Gardens,  324 
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A   FAMOUS    SHOW. 

A  S  we  recorded  last  week,  what  is  known 

/\  as  the  "  Coronation  Eose  and  Flower 
/  \  Show"-  was  held  in  the  grounds 
2  \^  adjoining  the  gardens  of  Holland 
House,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilchester.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  the  show  itself  of  great  extent,  and 
as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  any  exhibition 
of  recent  years ;  but  the  scene  was  shorn  of  its 
brightness  by  the  grievous  news  that  has  sent 
a  thrill  of  dismay  and  sympathy  through  the 
British  Isles,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  world. 

The  news  came  when  the  exhibition  had 
just  been  opened,  but  too  late  for  any  record 
of  it  in  last  week's  pages.  Sympathetic 
references  were  made  to  the  sad  news  by 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.),  who  presided  at  the 
luncheon  to  the  committees  on  the  first  day, 
and  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  who  was 
president  of  the  conference  on  Roses  held 
during  the  afternoon. 

The  exhibition,  well  worthy  of  the  Corona- 
tion we  all  hoped  so  soon  to  celebrate,  was 
visited  by  a  large  gathering  of  those  deeply 
interested  in  horticulture,  but  the  attendance 
would  probably  have  been  larger  if  His  Majesty 
had  not  been  suddenly  laid  aside  by  serious 
illness.  The  thoughts  of  the  British  Nation 
and  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  directed 
to  the  Royal  Family  in  their  distress,  and 
especially  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
who,  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  bravely 
undertaken  the  social  duties  of  the  King, 
knowing,  we  fear,  that  such  a  catastrophe  as  a 
sudden  and  dangerous  sickness  might  super- 
vene to  turn  joy  to  grief  and  postpone 
indefinitely  a  great  and  solemn  celebration. 

[It  is  with  great  gladness  we  learn  from  the 
last  report  that  His  Majesty  may  be  con- 
sidered out  of  immediate  danger.] 

The  restfulness  of  the  gardens  of  Holland 
House,  the  quiet  and  beautiful  London  home 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilchester,  figured 
and  described  last  week,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
tents  were  a  solace,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  those  privileged  to  visit  the  exhibition,  and 
a  relief  from  the  symbols  of  a  nation's  re- 
joicings in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  will 
be  remembered  as.  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  history.  The  exhibits  were  rare  and 
interesting,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
arrangements  and  carrying  out  of  the  details 
that  brought  a  memorable  display  to  so  happy 


a  conclusion  must  be  heartily  thanked  for  their 
efforts.  The  Rev.  W.  WOks,  the  secretary,  who 
is  a  splendid  organiser  and  keen  gardener,  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Wright,  amongst  the  number, 
and  many  others  who  helped  in  one  capacity 
or  another  have  reason  to  look  back  upon  the 
"Coronation  Rose  and  Flower  Show"  as  an 
historical  event  worthily  carried  out.  Of 
Roses  there  were  few,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  English  climate,  not  to  want  of 
encouragement,  but  their  absence  was  atoned 
for  by  the  superb  miscellaneous  displays  from 
some  of  the  principal  nurserymen  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


becoming  aware  that  it  should  be  intelligently 
and  worthily  used.  Instead  of  a  mental  inert- 
ness as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Rose  garden 
there  is  now  widely  spread  abroad  an  attitude 
of  alert  and  intelligent  anticipation  and  a  keen 
desire  to  use  our  lovely  Roses  well. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  good  work 
now    being    done    in   gardening 
none  has  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
than    the    future    of    the    Rose 
garden.     Rose  gardens  there  are, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  but  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  truly  beautiful  Rose 
garden  has  yet  to  be  made. 

Xot  only  have  the  old  garden  Roses  been 
newly  found  and  put  ready  to  our  hands,  but 
by  careful  and  clever  hybridisation  quantities 
of  beautiful  new  Roses  have  been  produced. 
Even  in  the  older  days  it  v.-as  not  so  much 
that  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  from  the 
monotony  of  the  standard  or  bush  Roses,  but 
that  the  better  ways  had  not  been  pointed  out, 
and  that  people  in  general  had  not  thought  of 
breaking  through  the  narrow  bounds.  For 
even  then  there  were  the  rambling  Ayrshires, 
China  Roses,  Damask,  Cabbage  and  Moss, 
and  others  of  the  old  favourites,  but  for  some 
reason,  which  now  would  be  thought  absurd, 
these  were  not  considered  Roses  for  Rose 
gardens,  though  it  was  no  doubt  because  just 
the  best  methods  of  using  them  had  not  been 
made  clear. 

Now,  with  the  wholesome  growth  of  all  good 
gardening,  many  new  garden  Roses  have  been 
produced,  and  now  there  are  not  only  Roses 
for  beds  but  Roses  for  bushy  masses,  for 
rambling  into  trees,  for  tumbling  over  banks 
and  boulders,  for  crowning  low  walls,  and 
Roses  so  various  in  habit  that  there  are  kinds 
to  suit  gardens  that  are  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  most  refined  architecture  as 
well  as  those  of  the  most  modest  cottage 
class. 

Moreover  it  is  not  only  that  this  wide  range 
of  material  exists,  but  owners  of  gardens  are , 


MAKING   A  VINE    BORDER. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  LXL,  page  435.) 

By  far  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
border  is,  of  course,  loam.  The  top  spit  of  a 
pasture  cut  in  the  early  autumn,  stacked  out  of 
doors  (placing  a  layer  of  good  farm3'ard  manure 
and  a  layer  of  turves  alternately),  and  left  outside 
during  the  winter,  makes  an  ideal  soil  for  a  Vine 
border.  It  is,  however,  not  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  obtain  this.  Do  not  use 
turves  freshly  cut,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  pasture 
whence  they  were  taken  is  full  of  wireworms,  and 
if  these  are  imported  into  the  Vine  border  it  is  a 
very  ditficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the 
damage  they  are  capable  of  doing  is  considerable. 
If  the  soil  has  been  exposed  throughout  the  winter, 
as  when  it  is  placed  in  stacks,  as  mentioned  above, 
many  of  these  wireworms  would  perish  or  escape. 
Before  commencing  to  make  up  the  border  all  the 
soil  necessary  should  be  well  prepared  beforehand. 
First,  chop  the  turves  with  a  spade  into  about  four 
or  six  pieces,  then  to  each  cartload  of  soil  add 
three  or  four  barrows  full  of  brick  and  mortar 
rubble  broken  to  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs. 
This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  in  Vine  borders, 
for  it  not  only  helps  to  keep  the  bulk  of  soil 
sweet  and  porous,  but  it  encourages  root  action 
also.  Loam  varies  very  much  in  substance  and 
character,  some  being  quite  of  a  clayey  nature, 
i  while  other  again  is  porous  and  sandy.  The 
former  will,  of  course,  require  the  addition  of 
more  rubble  than  will  the  latter.  A  good  sprinkling 
of  coarse  river  sand  is  also  valuable,  especially 
when  the  loam  is  at  all  heavy.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  intermix  a  small  quantity  of  some  good  arti- 
ficial manure  (such  as  Thompson's  or  Bentley's 
being  good  for  this  purpose)  ;  too  much,  however, 
especially  when  first  making  up  the  border,  brings 
about  most  injurious  results. 

The  thorough  mixing  of  the  compost  must  have 
attention,  and  to  this  end  one  could  not  do  better 
than  adopt  the  following  plan  :  When  all  the 
turves  have  been  chopped,  throw  the  pieces  into 
two  heaps  about  two  yards  apart ;  then  while  two 
J  men  (one  at  either  heap)  return  the  soil  into  one 
1  heap  again,  a  third  admixes  the  mortar  rubble, 
sand,  and  manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
further  mixing  which  will  result  from  placing  the 
soil  in  the  border  should  suffice.  When  the  three 
men  are  not  available  spread  out  the  two  heaps  of 
soil  and  over  them  sprinkle  the  various  other  sub- 
stances, then  turn  back  the  heaps  into  a  cone-like 
form  again,  and  finally  turn  one  into  the  other.  As 
the  soil  is  graduallj'  placed  in  the  border  make  it 
firm  by  well  treading  it  down.  Make  the  surface 
higher  than  it  was  before,  because  the  new  border 
will  be  sure  to  sink  to  some  extent.  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  if  the  soil  were  at  all 
dry  when  the  compost  was  mixed  a  good  watering 
j  should  have  been  given  to  it,  not  of  course 
suliicient  to  make  it  sticky  and  unworkable,  but 
just  to  moisten  it  thoroughly.     When  the  border 
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is  finished,  if  the  layer  of  turves  over  the  drainage 
was  well  watered  with  a  hose-pipe  when  placed  in 
position,  as  should  be  done,  and  the  compost 
itself  watered,  then  no  further  application  of  water 
will  be  necessary  before  planting. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  attend  to  these  two 
details — the  thorough  watering  of  the  turves  and 
the  moistening  of  the  prepared  compost.  If  the 
former  are  dr}'  when  placed  in  position  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  .soak  them  through  afterwards  with- 
out saturating  the  whole  border,  and  even  then 
one  may  not  succeed.  Dry  turves,  especiall}'  when 
covered  by  other  soil,  are  most  difficult  to  water 
thoroughly,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  dry 
they  will  ever  be  a  source  of  injury  to  the  roots  of 
the  Vine.  Do  not  plant  the  young  Vines  for  several 
days  after  the  border  is  ready,  when  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  sinking  somewhat,  and  the  soil 
will  become  settled  and  altogether  in  a  state  more 
congenial  and  suitable  to  the  encouragement  of 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  young  Vine  roots. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Vine  borders,  the  inside 
and  outside,  the  one  made  under  cover  of  the  roof, 
tlie  other  outside  the  vinery.  Where  Vines  are 
forced  for  the  purpose  of  producing  (irapes  early  in 
the  season  the  inside  border  is  advisable,  for  it  is 
so  much  more  under  control  than  is  the  outside 
one,  its  temperature  more  nearly  equal  that  of  the 
house  than  that  of  the  border  out  of  doors  could 
possibly  be  during  the  winter  months,  and  there- 
fore is  better  suited  for  the  early  start  into  activity 
of  the  Vine  roots.  But  for  Vines  that  are  given 
practically  cool  treatment,  whether  the  border  be 
inside  or  out,  does  not  make  a  very  considerable 
difference.  The  inside  border  being  perfectly  under 
control  can  be  correctly  treated,  but  during  wet 
weather  for  instance  the  outside  border  would 
probably  receive  a  good  deal  more  water  than  is 
really  required.  This  can,  of  course,  be  pro- 
tected from  excessive  wet  by  means  of  boards, 
and  from  frost  by  means  of  coverings  of  dead 
Bracken  or  straw  litter.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that,  unless  Grapes  are  required  very  early  (say 
April  and  May),  when  an  inside  border  would  cer- 
tainly be  advantageous,  it  does  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  whether  the  Vine  border  be 
inside  the  house  or  outside  of  it,  providing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  thoroughly  well  drained  and 
made  and  composed  of  the  proper  material.  With 
reference  to  the  matter  of  drainage,  previously 
described  at  length,  it  should  be  stated  that, 
whereas  in  an  inside  border  the  drain  pipes  would 
slope  towards  a  main  drain  near  the  front  of  the 
house  (the  main  drain  carrying  away  the  water  to 
an  outlet),  in  an  outside  border  the  drain  pipes 
should  slope  away  from  the  house,  and,  of  course, 
also  lead  to  a  main  drain  along  the  front  of  the 
border  connected  with  an  outlet.  A.  P.  H. 

(To  he  continued.) 


OBITUARY. 

MR.    SIMON    DELAUX. 

We  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
Simon  Delaux,  of  Toulouse,  which  we  have  just 
heard  took  place  at  his  residence  at  St.  Martin  du 
Touch,  in  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
oil  the  8th  ult. 

When  we  remember  the  achievements  of  the 
deceased  twenty  years  ago  and  more  to  improve 
the  Chrysanthemum,  when  we  also  remember  the 
great  indebtedness  to  him  that  all  lovers  of  that 
popular  flower  are  under  for  the  many  beautiful 
novelties  of  .Japanese  Chrysanthemums  that  he 
raised  and  sent  out  in  the  eighties,  we  feel  we 
should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  worker  in  horticulture,  who  very  largely 
contributed  to  raise  the  Chrysanthemum  to  its 
present  high  position  as  a  show  flower,  if  we  failed 
to  notice  the  sad  event. 

The  volumes  of  The  Garden  between  18S0  and 
1890  contain  many  references  to  his  work,  which 
at  that  time  was  perhaps  most  keenly  appreciated 
by  his  English  coiifnres.  For  a  long  period  the 
seedlings  of  Mr.  Delaux  held  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence, in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  his 
great  rival  (Calvat)  have  done  since. 


Growers  of  twenty  years  ago  will  remember  the 
many  useful  additions  that  yearly  came  from  Mr. 
Dclaux's  nursery,  many  of  them  rising  to  the 
highest  possible  position  on  our  show-boards.  A 
few  names,  all  of  the  Japanese  type,  occur  at  once 
to  our  mind  as  indicating  Mr.  Delaux's  success 
here  in  England,  viz.,  Mme.  Bertier  Rendatler, 
M.  Astory,  Dr.  Macar}',  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Margot, 
Source  d'Or,  Jeanne  Delaux,  .Japnnais,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Bouquet  Fait,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Mme. 
John  Laing,  M.  Freeman,  Fernand  Feral,  M.  Delaux 
Hamlet,  and  M.  William  Holmes,  all  of  which,  and 
many  more  besides,  enjoyed  a  popularity  amongst 
English  £;rowers  that  must  have  been,  as  we  know 
it  was,  highly  gratifying  to  the  successful  raiser. 

Mr.  Dc'laux  was  also  a  great  raiser  of  novelties  of 
the  earlj'-flowering  section,  which  he  did  much  to 
improve,  and  of  which  there  are  still  many  left  in 
cultivation  here  in  England.  Such  a  success  as  his, 
of  course,  brought  rivals  into  the  field,  so  Mr. 
Delaux's  novelties  were  gradually  surpassed  in 
favour,  and  the  modern  English  grower  perhaps 
scarcely  knows  him  as  we  knew  him  in  the  happy 
days  when  the  Chrysanthemum  fever  was  first  be- 
ginning to  take  a  hold  upon  us. 

The  writer  of  this  short  notice  can  claim  the 
deceased  as  his  first  Continental  correspondent  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  yet, 
although  the  relationship  was  of  the  warmest  and 
most  friendly  character,  it  was  never  his  good 
fortune  to  make  Mr.  Delaux's  personal  acquaint- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  various  visits  to  Continental 
shows,  where  almost  every  other  celebrity  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  world  might  be  seen.  The 
deceased  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  was  a 
member  of  many  well-known  Continental  horti 
cultural  societies,  at  the  shows  of  which  he  had 
long  exhibited  with  conspicuous  success. — C.  H.  P. 


THOMAS  YOUNG. 
The  demise  of  venerable  Thomas  Young  occurred 
recently  after  a  protracted  illness,  from  which  he 
had  several  times  rallied  so  strongly  that  hopes 
were  entertained  for  his  renewed  health.  Mr. 
Young  was  born  in  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  in  1818. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  gardener  on  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  went  from  there  to 
Boddegan  Hall  on  the  island  of  Anglesea,  North 
Wales,  and  thence  to  the  Pine  Apple  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Henderson.  His  next  position  was  with 
Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Ealing  Park,  and  afterwards  he 
was  employed  at  Aberuaut  Park,  Glamorganshire, 
whence,  after  fifteen  years  service,  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1870.  Throughout  his  career  he 
gained  and  maintained  a  wide  knowledge  and 
celebrity  as  a  gardener  of  high  attainments, 
excelling  especially  in  the  difficult  branch  of  Pine 
Apple  growing.  Personally  he  was  jovial,  heart}', 
and  kindly,  a  perfect  type  of  the  old-time  gar- 
dener, in  love  with  his  profession  and  honoured  by 
his  colleagues.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  family 
of  seven  sons  and  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  are  engaged  in  the  flower 
business  in  New  Y'ork  City,  John  Y'oung  being 
also  secretary  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club. 
Two  others,  William  and  George,  are  Rose  growers 
at  Clifton,  N.J. — American  Florist. 


TREES     AND^  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  AZALEAS  AT  KEW. 

ANY  years  ago  the  hardy  Azaleas  at 
Kew  formed  the  most  attractive 
spring  feature,  and  though,  owing  to 
the  increased  attention  given  to 
hardy  plants  in  general,  there  are 
now  several  other  subjects  for  which 
the  pride  of  place  might  be  claimed,  the  Azaleas 
still  hold  their  own  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most 
popular  displa3's.  The  majority  of  the  plants  at 
Kew  are  old  bushes,  and  consequently  the  varieties 
are  not  of  the  present  day ;  indeed,  some  of  them 
probably  date  from  Loudon's  time,  when  an 
extensive  list  of  hybrid  forms  was  in  existence. 
Most  of  the  older  varieties  were  obtained  by  the 
crossing  and  intercrossing  of  the  North  American 
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A.  nudiflora  and  A.  calendulacea  with  A.  pontica 
from  the  Black  Sea  region,  but  the  introduction  of 
other  species  has  led  to  the  formation  of  quite  a 
different  class  ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  forms  met 
with  at  the  various  exhibitions  (and  which  formed 
such  a  blaze  of  colour  at  the  recent  Temple  show) 
owe  their  origin  to  the  more  recently  introduced 
A.  chinensis,  or  mollis,  as  it  is  generally  called. 
Besides  this  the  Californian  A.  Vaseyi  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  introduction,  while  the  later 
flowering  A.  occidentalis  has  been  used  in  the 
production  of  varieties  that  serve  to  extend  the 
hardy  Azalea  season.  For  all  this  I  must  confess 
to  a  leaning  towards  some  of  the  older  varieties, 
whose  scarlet  and  orange  -  scarlet  tints  are  not 
represented  among  the  members  of  the  mollis 
section.  True,  if  the  flowers  are  looked  into 
individually  the  newer  kinds  are  far  larger  and 
more  massive,  but  the  Honeysuckle-like  blossoms 
of  some  of  the  older  forms  present  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
pleasing  informal  outline  of  a  specimen  that  has 
been  allowed  space  for  its  full  development.  All, 
new  and  old  alike,  are,  however,  so  charming  that, 
given  a  suitable  position,  everyone  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  most  gardens.  Their  beautiful  efl'ect  at 
Kew  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  space 
where  they  are  grouped  is  a  large  open  glade, 
surrounded  for  the  most  part  with  tall  trees,  which 
with  their  freshly  expanded  foliage  serve  from 
nearly  all  points  as  a  delightful  background  for  the 
bright  blossoms  of  the  Azaleas.  To  anyone 
accjuainted  with  the  display  that  in  days  gone  by 
used  to  be  furnished  by  the  hardy  Azaleas  in  the 
nursery  of  the  now  long  defunct  firm  of  Messrs. 
Osborn,  of  Fulham,  the  extension  of  London  in  all 
directions  is  answerable  for  much.  Still,  with  the 
increased  facilities  for  travelling  Kew  is  much  more 
accessible  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  great 
numbers  take  advantage  of  the  Azalea  season  to 
visit  that  delightful  portion  of  the  grounds  where 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Azaleas  themselves  their 
near  allies  the  Rhododendrons  are  also  ablaze  with 
colour.  One  thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  any 
notice  of  hardy  Azaleas  is  their  delicious  spicy 
fragrance.  H.  P. 


KHODODENDEON    EHODOKA 

(RUODORA    canadensis). 

This  is  an  April  flowering  shrub  that  is  not  grown 
nearly  so  much  as  it  might  be,  but  possibly  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  has  something  to  do  with  its 
unpopularity.  The  colour  is  variously  described 
by  different  authorities,  rosy  purple  being  the 
commonest,  but  it  is  more  of  a  magenta  or  magenta- 
purple  than  anything  else. 

R.  Rhodora  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
forms  an  upright,  deciduous  shrub,  .3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height,  with  slender,  twiggy  wood,  clothed  with 
small  ovate-lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers  appear 
in  April  before  the  leaves  expand,  and  are  botnein 
terminal  clusters  of  from  three  to  six  flowers  in 
each.  The  calyx  is  green  and  inconspicuous,  and 
the  corolla  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  three 
parts,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  other  two  and  thrice  cleft  at  the  tip. 

It  is  easily  forced,  plants  taken  up  in  February 
and  potted  coming  into  bloom  b}'  the  middle  or  end 
of  March  if  brought  on  in  gentle  heat,  though  the 
flowers  lose  somewhat  in  colour  if  kept  too  warm. 
By  simply  putting  them  into  a  cold  house  they  will 
flower  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  they 
do  outdoors  and  the  colour  be  quite  as  deep.  Like 
Azalea  annena,  R.  Rhodora  can  only  be  associated 
with  ^^•hite  or  very  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  best 
arranged  in  a  mass  by  itself  relieved  by  some  light 
foliage. 

The  plant  grows  best  on  a  moist  peaty  soil,  and 
does  not  do  at  all  well  in  a  place  that  is  dry  or 
sandy,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  failure  to 
grow  it  in  many  places.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  this  shrub  is  not  hardy,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  injured  by  frost,  the  flowers  even  withstanding 
spring  frosts  without  injur}',  its  only  requirement 
being  a  cool  moist  soil  and  situation.  It  also 
succeeds  well  in  partial  shade.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layering. 

Bayshol,  isurrey.  J.  Clark. 
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MAMAN    COCHET    AND    ITS 
W^HITE    SPORT. 

When"  seen  at  its  best  Maman  Cochet  appears  to 
eclipse  all  other  Tea  Roses  in  beauty.  The  flower 
attains  a  wonderful  size.  Except  for  a  faulty 
habit  of  splitting  or  producing  divided  blooms  this 
Rose  is  unecjualled.  It  is  not  a  cool  season  Rose, 
but  requires  plenty  of  sun  to  develop  its  beauty 
and  to  bring  out  the  freshness  of  colour  and  yellow 
shading.  At  times  it  fades  to  a  dull  rose,  but  we 
can  well  afford  to  overlook  its  faulty  ways  and 
only  remember  what  a  useful  all-round  variety  it 
is.  The  growth  is  splendid,  strong  and  stout 
shoots  being  freely  produced.  I  think  I  prefer  to 
grow  this  Rose  on  standard  or  half-standard  Briars. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fresher  tint  of  colour  in 
blooms  so  produced.  As  a  pot  Rose  Maman  Cochet 
is  magnificent,  more  especially  in  a  cool  house.  It 
does  not  compare  with  Bridesmaid  or  Catherine 
Merme.t  for  forcing  or  for  cutting,  but  for  beauty 
it  surpasses  both. 

The  white  or  rather  creamy  white  sport  is 
delightful,  and  when  in  autumn  its  lovely  bloi?soms 
are  faintly  tinged  with  blush  pink  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  Rose  to  equal  it. 

As  garden  Roses  both  varieties  are  almost  equal 
to  the  Hybrid  Teas  in  vigour ;  in  fact,  some 
rosarians  have  been  disposed  to  group  these  two 
with  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
■would  be  justified  in  doing  so. 

Neither  kind  should  be  hard  pruned.  The 
flower  being  so  large,  it  is  capable  of  remarkable 
development  by  affording  the  plants  some  phos- 
phates such  as  bone  dust,  and  by  adopting  a 
thorough  sjstem  of  disbudding  both  of  flower  and 
shoots.  Philomel. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FOETHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  8.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Dinner-of 
the  Horticultural  Club  at  6  p.m.  (guest  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  H.  N.  Arderne,  of  The  Hill,  Clare- 
mont.  Cape  Town) ;  Wolverhampton  Horticultural 
Fete  (three  days);  Gloucester  Rose  Show  ;  Harrow 
Rose  Show. 

July  9.— Beckenham  Summer  Show ;  Famine- 
ham,  Ealing,  Form  by,  Hereford,  and  Stevenage 
Rose  Shows. 

July  10.  — Woodbridge  Horticultural  Show ;  Bath 
and  Eltham  Rose  Shows. 

c/"'y,r®-T^^'''°°^'    ^°5®   Society's    Northern 
bhow,  Manchester. 

July  22.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Tibshelf 
Rose  Show. 

The  Tree  Lupines.— Considering  the  ease 
with  which  these  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
the  Tree  Lupines  are  so  little  met  with  in  gardens 
One  hopes,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  some 
new  varieties  may  help  to  bring  them  into  further 
notice  in  the  eyes  of  garden  lovers.  Compared 
with  the  [effect  this  plant  produces,  the  obstacles 
to  its  cultivation  and  its  defects  are  few.  It  is  true 
that  It  is  not  very  hardy,  and  that  is  has  an 
unaccountable  habit  of  dying  off,  even  if  it  has 
survived  several  winters.  Young  plants,  however 
seem  wonderfully  hardy,  and  I  think  that  the  old 
ones  which  go  off  are  lost  mainly  through  natural 
decay,  for,  in  this  climate  at  least,  the  Tree  Lupine 
IS  not  as  a  rule  a  long  liver.  The  oldest  plant  I 
have  ever  grown  was  some  five  or  six  years  of  age 
and  latterly  it  had  begun  to  look  as  if  it  were  time 
It  was  replaced  by  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
successor.  This  can  be  easily  done,  as  a  few  seeds 
sown  either  under  glass  in  March  or  in  the  open  in 
April,  if  not  done  as  soon  as  ripe,  will  give  flower- 
ing plants  in  a  year  or  two.  In  some  gardens, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sow  seeds,  as  self- 
sown  seedlings  will  generally  appear  in  these  places 
to  prolong  the  succession  of  plants.  In  June  and 
tor  some  time  afterwards  there  are  few  more  orna- 
mental things  in  the  garden  than  a  large  bush 
covered  with  its  fine  spikes  of  flowers.    I  prefer  to 


grow  it  as  an  erect  bush,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
must  be  fastened  to  a  stake  for  support.  Some 
again  like  it  best  against  a  wall,  while  others  allow 
it  to  grow  in  an  almost  prostrate  fashion,  one  which 
it  is  inclined  to  assume  if  left  alone,  though  it  may 
be  pegged  down  with  advantage.  The  Tree  Lupines 
like  a  warm  and  rather  sandy  soil,  and  ought  to 
have  a  sheltered  position  when  grown  as  a  bush, 
as  their  branches  are  very  brittle  at  their  junction 
with  the  stem.  While  the  typical  Lupinus  arboreus 
is  of  a  pleasing  yellow,  there  are  now  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  colours  and  shades. 
These  do  not  come  quite  true  from  seeds,  and  to 
preserve  any  special  colour  it  is  well  to  propagate 
a  few  cuttings  annually.  This  is  easily  effected, 
either  by  cuttings  of  the  current  year's  growth  or 
by  the  same  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached. 
I  prefer  the  latter,  and  these  strike  in  a  shady 
border  if  put  in  in  summer  with  or  without  a  glass 
over  them.  The  flowers  of  the  Tree  Lupines  are 
described  as  fragrant,  but  the  odour  is  a  little  too 
overpowering  for  some  when  in  a  confined  space. 
As  garden  plants  these  Tree  Lupines  are  remarkably 
handsome,  and  the  shades  of  yellow  or  lilac  given 
by  the  flowers  are  often  very  pleasing,  tliouch 
many  prefer  the  white  flowers  of  the  pretty  variety 
named  Snow  Queen. — S.  Arnott. 

Ireland— Industrial   and  Agpieul 

tUPal. — This  the  most  important  work  on  the 
economic  resources  of  Ireland  issued  for  many  years 
is  being  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  material  for  the  work  was 
originally  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  a 
handbook  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Irish 
Pavilion  at  the  recent  Glasgow  Exhibition.  The 
present  issue  in  permanent  form  is,  however,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  new  work.  Over  2i«i 
pages  of  new  matter  have  been  added,  and  the 
whole  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  br.mglit 
up  to  date.  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nolan,  Limiteil 
Nassau  Street,  Dublin,  are  the  publishers. 

"  Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  '* 

—We  have  received  the  second  and  much  enlarged 
edition  of  this  useful  hand-list.  These  lists,  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  are  of 
immense  value,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
they  are  quickly  out  of  print.  The  Director's 
preface  contains  the  following  interesting  remarks  • 
■•The  first  edition  of  the  Kew  Hand-list  of 
Herbaceous  Plants  having  met  with  a  ready  sale  ha« 
long  been  out  of  print.  A  new  edition  has  been  for 
some  time  in  preparation.  Meanwhile  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  intelligent  cultivation  of 
herbaceous  plants,  the  kindness  of  numerous, 
correspondents  and  the  aid  of  other  botanical 
establishments  at  home  and  abroad  has  enormously 
stimulated  the  growth  and  enlarged  the  scope  o'f 
the  Kew  collection.  It  has  been  found  convenient 
to  include  in  the  present  edition  the  shrubby 
alpines  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Rock  Garden 
in  association  with  strictly  herbaceous  species 
The  total  number  of  distinct  named  plants  enume- 
rated IS  about  8,000;  of  these  about  1,000  are 
reckoned  as  varieties."  The  price  of  this  edition 
IS  Is.  9d.,  and  only  sold  at  the  Royal  Gardens 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  annual 

excursion.— For  many  years  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  have  not  only  given  the  whole 
of  their  employes  a  yeariy  holiday,  entirely  at  their 
own  charges,  but  have,  by  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  hrm  and  personal  supervision  of  every 
detail  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
annual  trip  a  day  of  perfect  enjoyment.  The  party 
took  their  places  in  the  special  train  for  Ports- 
mouth, which  left  Reading  at  7.10,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  Harbour  to  the  minute  at  9  15 
Accompanying  the  train  were  Mr.  JIartin  j' 
Sutton,  J. P.,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J  P 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Foquet 
Sutton,  with  members  of  their  families.  The 
promise  of  the  morning  was  not  belied,  the  weather 
being  most  pleasant  until  about  one  o'clock  The 
return  train  reached  Reading  at  10.2  p.m.,  and  all 
went  happily  homewards,  having  passed  a  day  of 
perfect  pleasure  and  relaxation 

Show     |J^"°"al      Rose      Society's 

anow.— Ihe   annual    exhibition    in    the    Inner 
J  emple   Gardens  took  place  on  Wednesday  last, 


and  a  full  report  is  given  on  another  page.  It  was 
not  a  striking  display,  for  the  good  reason  Roses  are 
so  late  this  year  that  the  late  exhibitions  will  be 
more  interesting  and  the  classes  better  filled  than 
those  that  are  now  taking  place.  The  show  in  the 
.Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  ;  it  takes  place 
on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  A,  B.  Freeman -Mitford,  C.B., 

who  has  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  upon  the  Bamboo,  and 
"  The  Bamboo  Garden,"  which  appeared  in  1896, 
was  first  published  in  The  G.^kden.  But  Mr. 
Mitford  has  played  many  parts.  Amongst  his 
works  are  '-Tales  of  Old  Japan"  and  "The 
Attache  at  Peking,"  and  his  garden  at  Batsford 
Park,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  England.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Wallace  collection,  entered  the  Foreign  OtEce  in 
1858,  appointed  to  Peking  in  1865,  second  secretary 
of  Legation  in  .Japan  in  1868,  secretary  to 
H.M.'s  Office  of  Works  from  1874  to  1886,  was 
M.P.  for  South- West  Warwickshire  from  1892  to 
1895,  and  has  held  besides  these  other  offices  in  his 
busy  and  useful  life. 

Aquilegia    Stuarti.— The   illustration  of 
A.  Stuarti  on  page  -t09  is  splendid.     I  have  grown 


ROSE  MAMAN  COCHET. 
(Original  was  more  than  twice  the  size  ofjloicer  represented.} 

it  well  for  many  years,  but  never  better.  I  have 
had  60  or  70  flowers  on  a  plant.  Why  it  is  not 
more  extensively  grown  I  cannot  imagine,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  I  know,  and  is  as  easily 
cultivated  as  the  ordinary  variety.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  most  important  matter  respecting  its 
cultivation,  and  this  has  induced  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  it.  It  should  never  be  planted  when 
dormant.  Autumn  planting  is  bad,  and  spring 
planting  is  also  very  risky.  To  ensure  success, 
young  plants  well  established  in  pots  should  be 
secured  ;  if  these  are  planted  now  they  will  flower 
well  next  season.— Amos  Perry,  Winch  more  Hill, 
London,  JS^. 

Ra,phiolepis   japonica.— This  is   now 

regarded  as  the  correct  name  of  the  pretty  little 
shrub  so  long  grown  in  gardens  as  Raphiolepis 
ovata,  for  the  introduction  of  which  we  are,  I 
believe,  indebted  to  Robert  Fortune.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  evergreen,  naturally  of  sturdy  growth, 
clothed  with  very  dark  green,  broadly  ovate,  stout^ 
and  leathery  leaves,  each  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  The  flowers,  which  are  just  now  at  their 
best,  are  borne  in  erect  terminal  panicles. 
Individually  they  are  somewhat  Hawthorn-like, 
pure    white    in    colour,   and   pleasantly   scented. 
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The  deep  green  of  the  foliage  serves  to  intensify 
the  whiteness  of  the  blossoms.  This  Raphiolepis 
is  a  well  known  though  not  common  shrub.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  robust  to  hold  its  own  with  many 
subjects  frecjuenth'  planted,  but  where  a  space  is 
set  aside  for  choicer  subjects  that  can  be  depended 
upon  not  to  encroach  upon  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours it  is  one  that  can  be  recommended  for  such 
a  purpose.  A  second  species,  R.  salicifolia, 
known  as  the  Indian  Hawthorn,  needs  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse,  where  it  usuall}'  flowers 
during  the  winter  months.  The  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  short  terminal  panicles,  with  a  reddish 
centre.  Both  of  the  species  above  mentioned  may 
be  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots, 
put  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  close  propagating 
case  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  for,  though  they 
usually  stand  some  time,  failures  as  a  rule  are  not 
many. — H.  P. 

Pentapterygium   serpens.  —  visitors 

to  Kew  during  Aiay  and  June  must  have  often 
been  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  this  charming 
Himalayan  shrub.  For  many  years  a  large  plant 
stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  Cape  house,  where  it 
never  failed  to  flower  freely.  On  the  completion 
of  the  Himalayan  house  it  was,  however,  moved 
there  and  planted  on  a  rootery .  It  has  since  grown 
vigorousl}',  and  now  makes  a  fine  group,  the  long, 
arching  shoots  clothed  with  small  green  leaves  and 
pretty  scarlet  netted  flowers  being  very  pleasing. 
It  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Elwes,  who  found  it 
whilst  travelling  in  the  Himalayas  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  In  its  native  habitat  it  grows  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  in  other  places  where  a  little 
light,  rich  matter,  such  as  decayed  leaves,  is  to  be 
found.  It  IS  peculiar  by  reason  of  its  large, 
flattened,  woody  rootstock,  from  which  the  slender 
branches  grow.  At  Kew  the  branches  are  4  feet 
or  5  feet  long  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate, 
and  thick,  the  stems  covered  with  a  fine  brown 
tomentum,  and  from  the  under  side  the  scarlet 
pendulous  blossoms,  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  are 
borne  in  profusion.  It  roots  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  may  be  grown  either  in  well-drained  pots  or 
borders.  Like  Rhododendrons,  it  loves  rich,  loose 
sweet  soil  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  whilst  growing. 
It  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame, 
ami  will  flower  annually. — T. 

Rhododendron  Smithii  aureum.— 

One  of  the  most  lieaulifiil  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Rhododendrons  at 
Kew  is  this  hybrid  form,  which,  though  quite  an 
old  plant  and  such  a  meritorious  one,  may  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  most  nurseries.  Its  parentage, 
according  to  the  Kew  List,  is  Rhododendron 
seedling  crossed  with  Azalea  sinensis — that  is  to 
say,  a  hybrid  between  an  evergreen  and  a 
deciduous  kind.  It  is  of  a  weak  habit  of  growth 
and  flowers  freely  when  not  more  than  2  feet  high. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  rounded  clusters, 
are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  buft-yellow,  with  the 
upper  segments  marked  with  orange.  Though 
much  the  same  tints  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Azaleas,  there  is  an  air  of  refinement  about  this 
hybrid.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  taken  up  by 
some  of  our  tree  and  shrub  nurserymen,  who  all 
speak  of  an  increased  demand  for  the  better  class 
of  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  not  the  only  hybrid 
between  an  evergreen  and  a  deciduous  kind,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  being  R.  azaleoides. 
According  to  Loudon  this  is  a  hybrid  between  R. 
ptjnticum  and  some  species  of  Azalea  with  fragrant 
blossoms.  It  is  as  a  rule  at  its  best  about  mid- 
summer, at  which  time  the  bushes  are  profusely 
laden  with  prett}',  highly  fragrant  flowers,  which 
latter  feature  is  very  noticeable  on  a  sunny  day.  The 
blossoms  arc  not  all  of  the  same  tint,  varying  as 
the)' do  from  very  pale  I'lac  to  a  sort  of  lilac-purple 
hue,  but  in  most  cases  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  naturally  forms  a  compact  rounded  bush, 
while  the  foliage  is  sub-evergreen  in  character. 
Other  hybrids  of  this  class  are  R.  gowenianum  and 
R.  gemmiferum,  this  last  bearing  very  compact 
rounded  heads  of  blossoms  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  hue. 
— T.  [R.  Smithii  aureum  was  very  beautiful  a  few 
days  ago  in  Mr.  Lenej-'s  interesting  American 
garden  at  Sallwood,  near  Hythe.  A  large  bush  of 
it  was  laden  with  flowers. — Ed.] 


Mesembpyanthemum    lacerum.  — 

As  a  pot  plant  this  fine  succulent,  when  well 
grown,  is  at  all  times  pretty  and  interesting 
from  its  pale  glaucous  keel-crested  leaves.  The 
large  solitary  flowers,  2  inches  in  diameter, 
are  now  open,  and  are  of  an  unusual  shade  of 
chamois-pink,  which  deepens  into  orange  in  the 
centre  of  the  fuU-pecalled  flower,  the  narrow 
leaflets  of  which  have  the  peculiar  Catherine 
wheel-like  twirl  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
flowers  of  several  other  species  of  the  genus. 
Mesembryanthemums — which  may  be  translated 
into  Noon  -  flowers  if  it  is  preferred  to  avoid 
the  Latin  name  —  used  formerly  to  be  very 
popular,  and  one  or  two  free-flowering  kinds 
were  grown  for  market  by  the  hundred  in 
Haworth's  time.  They  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
mainly  because  their  management  is  not  well 
understood  and  from  a  mistaken  choice  of  species. 
The  one  now  under  notice  may  be  found  sometimes 
in  a  botanical  collection,  and  not  always  well 
grown  even  there,  but  otherwise  it  is  seldom  met 
with.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  showy  as  some  of  the 
smaller- flowering  kinds,  such  as  the  bright  mauve- 
coloured  M.  polyanthon  and  the  orange-scarlet 
M.  bicolor,  which  make  up  in  brilliancy  and 
number  for  the  small  size  of  their  flowers,  but  a 
two  j'ear  old  plant  of  M.  lacerum,  pinched  back 
to  make  it  break  into  several  branches  and  to 
prevent  legginess,  or  even  a  potful  of  last  year's 
cuttings  well  ripened  by  full  exposure  to  summer 
sunshine,  will  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
When  once  fuUj'  e.xpanded  the  flowers  remain 
open,  in  which  particular  they  resemble  those  of 
M.  inclaudens,  but,  as  their  name  seems  to 
indicate,  most  of  the  species  have  their  set  time 
for  opening  and  closing.  As  a  rule,  though  it  is 
not  a  hard  and  fast  one,  young  plants  flower  the 
best,_and  after  the  second  season  had  better  be 
discarded.  One  reason,  indeed,  whj'  Mesem- 
bryanthemums are  not  so  much  in  favour  as  they 
used  formerly  to  be  is  because  it  constantly 
happens  that  old  and  worn-out  plants  are  retained 
which  are  perfectlj'  useless.  Out  of  30U  or  more 
known  species  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  good 
many  are  not  decorative,  but  there  are  few  plants 
which  will  give,  under  proper  treatment,  so  great 
an  amount  of  enjoyment  in  their  unique  brilliancy 
of  flower  and  quaintness  of  leaf  form,  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble,  as  some  of  the  best  kinds  of 
this  now  neglected  race  of  succulents,  which  are 
specially  valuable  for  a  window,  glass  porch,  or 
cool  greenhouse. — K.  L.  U. 

Rhododendron  indicum  var.  Hexe. 

— Among  the  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Rhododendron  indicum — or  as  it  is  often  called 
in  gardens  Azalea  indica  —  this  is  one  of  tie 
most  beautiful,  and  is  very  easily  cultivated. 
For  the  amateur  who  e.xperiences  some  difficulty 
in  furnishing  a  small  greenhouse  with  plants  that 
will  stand  the  winter  with  little  or  no  fire-heat 
this  plant  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  almost 
hardy  ;  the  mere  protection  of  a  glass  roof  is 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Grown  from  cuttings  it  flowers  in  quite  a  small 
state  and  increases  in  width  more  rapidly  than  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  hose-in-hose  fashioned, 
nearly  2  inches  across,  deep  rose,  and  borne  in 
such  profusion  as  to  almost  smother  the  plant,  the 
bright  green  leaves  peeping  out  here  and  there 
among  the  mass  of  flowers.  At  Kew  it  may  be 
seen  growing  in  a  border  in  the  Himalayan  house, 
where  it  makes  a  bright  splash  of  colour.  It 
flowers  equally  well  planted  out  or  in  pots,  and  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  the  Rhododendrons  to  root 
from  cuttings. 

Treatment  of  Cannas.— I  have  seen  so 

many  poor  specimens  of  Cannas  growing  even  in 
well-managed  gardens  that  I  made  some  enquiries, 
and  I  find  that  many  gardeners  leave  the  plants  in 
a  rougli  state  under  the  greenhouse  stage  all  winter 
and  do  not  divide  and  pot  them  up  till  the  spring, 
while  others  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  keep  the 
plants  growing  freely  in  a  warm  house  which,  of 
course,  exhausts  them.  We  began  to  grow  a  few 
plants  of  Cannas  three  years  ago,  and  though  we 
did  not  know  their  re(|uirements  managed  to  hit 
on  the  treatment  they  seem  to  like.  In  October 
the}'  are  taken  from  the  open  ground  and  at  once 


carefully  divided  and  repotted,  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  house  all  winter,  and  giving  only  a  little  water 
occasionally.  After  hardening  them  ofi'  they  are 
planted  out  in  June,  and  though  the  soil  is 
naturall}'  poor  and  the  garden  draughtj',  they 
begin  to  grow  at  once,  and  each  plant  flowers 
continually  the  whole  summer.  Our  original 
stock  has  increased  to  five  times  the  number  we 
started  with  in  IS09. — E.  C,   Snmi/. 

Climbing^  Roses  in  the  Drip.— Here 

Aglaia,  grown  on  and  above  a  western  fence  with 
its  boughs  hanging  down  with  clusters  of  bloom, 
has  suffered  least  of  any.  The  full  yellow  blooms 
which  come  on  the  bunches  have  during  the  last 
fortnight  scarcely  felt  the  drip.  They  have  a 
lovelj'  Tea  Rose  scent.  Their  beauty  is  enhanced  by 
the  dark  shiny  foliage  of  Jersey  Beauty  which  has 
run  up  alongside,  and  the  two  grow  with  their 
long  shoots  entwined,  but  the  latter  will  not  be  in 
bloom  for  some  days.  Guslave  Regis  looks  in  on 
the  first  floor  \^  indow  with  its  large  blooms,  and 
these  have  scarcely  felt  the  wet.  Carmine  Pillar 
which  has  run  up  to  the  eaves  is  a  mass  of  bloom, 
but  just  as  it  closes  every  night,  it  has  seldom  had 
its  blooms  wide  open  in  the  day,  which  spoils  the 
efl'ect  somewhat.  Crimson  Rambler, Psyche,  and  the 
single  and  double  Himalayas  are  not  yet  thinking 
of  blooming. — J.  R.  I).,  Ileiyate (Jane  25). 

Iris  g'raminea. — This,  a  very  old  species 
from  Austria,  can  be  recommended  to  those 
who  appreciate  Irises  of  dwarf  growth  and  bright 
colouring.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  glossy,  grass-like 
leaves  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  through,  studded  with 
flat  violet-purple  flowers  2^  inches  to  3  inches  across 
with  erect  violet  standards,  paler  style  branches 
and  gaily  pencilled  scoop-shaped  falls,  much  re- 
sembling the  lip  of  Epidendrum  inversum,  a  well- 
known  .Jamaican  Orchid,  the  markings  being 
violet  on  a  white  ground  colour.  There  is  a  quiet 
charm  in  this  little  Iris  that  one  generally  finds  in 
many  species  of  the  bulbous  group,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Iris  graminea  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  it  did  not  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  pallida, 
neglecta,  aphylla,  and  germanica  types  now  almost 
universally  called  varieties  of  I.  germanica.  As  it 
is,  one  must  not  neglect  I.  graminea  on  any 
account,  its  form  and  colour  markings  being  unique. 
Its  wants  are  simple  and  easily  satisfied — a  par- 
tially shaded  aspect  and  a  moderately  stifi'  soil,  not 
too  wet  in  winter,  is  all  it  requires.  It  is  best  to 
plant  it  where  it  can  remain  for  years,  for  like 
most  grassy  Irises,  it  dislikes  frequent  disturbance. 
— G.  B.  Mallett. 

Notes  from  North  East  Scotland. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  we  have  experienced, 
all  the  Brooms,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Lilacs 
have  flowered  splendidly.  Of  Lilacs  the  double  white 
Mme.  Lemoine  has  earned  an  e.xtra  good  mark. 
Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  grafted  plant  of  this 
variety,  and  soon  saw  that,  as  is  usual  with  Lilacs 
that  are  grafted,  it  was  not  going  to  do  very  well. 
I  therefore  took  some  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
in  the  spring.  These  I  placed  singly  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  plunged  them  in  a  bed  of  moist  sand 
in  an  intermediate  house,  where  there  was  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  covered  them  with  a  bell  glass. 
Every  cutting  struck,  they  were  potted  on  as 
required  and  hardened  off,  but  were  wintered  in  a 
cool  house.  The}'  were  planted  out  the  following 
spring  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  was  over. 
They  are  now  four  years  old  from  the  cutting,  from 
o  feet  to  (i  feet  high,  and  covered  with  immense 
bunches  of  flowers.  They  get  a  good  dose  of  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  every  spring.  As  usual,  the 
first  Rose  to  flower  is  Rosa  alpina,  a  single  red- 
flowered  species. — N.  B. 

"The  Book  of  the  Rose."— "N.  B, "  in 

his  article  on  gardening  books,  places  "The  Book 
of  the  Rose,"  by  Foster-Melliar,  in  his  third  list 
of  books.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
should  have  gone  in  the  first  list.  It  is  eminently 
practical,  and  although  the  author  avows  that  he 
thinks  Roses  should  be  grown  for  exhibition,  still 
the  information  given  is  such  as  to  make  me  (not 
an  exhibitor)  often  regret  that  I  had  not  the  book 
several  years  before  I  did.  I  should  have  been  saved 
much  groping  and  many  disappointments.  The 
chapter  on  "Manners  and  Customs"  is  invaluable, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique. — C.  L.  A. 
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Green    Asparagus.  —  What  is  usually 

called  "  green  ■'  Asparagus  is  much  appreciated 
as  a  rule,  and  doubtless  its  flavour  is  better  than 
the  white,  but  there  is  more  trouble  to  get  large 
green  Asparagus  earh'  in  the  season,  as  owing  to 
our  erratic  climate  one  cannot  expose  the  growth 
sufficientlj'  to  get  the  heads  thoroughly  green, 
because  of  severe  cold.  Whilst  the  home  - 
grown  produce  is  required  in  a  green  state — 
at  any  rate,  a  good  portion  of  the  growth — the 
imported  Asparagus  is  white  and  not  objected  to. 
Although  large,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
home-grown.  Now  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
grass  green  is  that  if  exposed  too  long  it  soon 
shoots  up,  and  is  weakened  if  left  at  all  long.  To 
get  fine  heads  there  should  be  dailj'  cutting  over. 
Give  a  liberal  depth  of  soil,  the  latter  not  too 
heavy,  and  ample  room  for  the  plants.  I  have 
seen  many  poor  beds  of  Asparagus  because  the 
roots  were  too  near  the  surface,  and,  though  I  do 
not  advise  too  deep  planting  or  sowing  at  the 
start,  I  give  liljeral  top-dressings  afterwards  of 
suitable  soil  to  get  fine  heads  and  "grass"  of 
good  length. — 6.  W.  JI. 
Two    good    Euphorbias.  —  The    fine 

effect  of  some  of  the  hardy  Euphorbias  has  been 
specially  brought  under  notice  this  year,  and  two 
of  them  may  well  be  recalled  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  occasion  and  opportunity  for  taking 
somewhat  broad  views  of  planting  and  grouping. 
A  bold  mass  of  Euphorbia  palustris  planted  by 
the  waterside  was  singularly  bright  in  the  early 
days  of  May,  when  its  flattened  heads  of  green- 
gold  flowers  were  in  perfection.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  can  be  seen  from 
afar  lighting  up  the  distant  view.  The  other, 
E.  Wulfeni,  a  fine  Dalmatian  species,  has  only 
found  its  way  within  the  last  j'ear  or  two  into 
English  gardens,  and  may  still  be  called  a  new 
plant.  While  the  flowers  of  the  above-named  E. 
palustris  are  bright  green-golden,  the  immense 
heads  of  E.  Wulfeni  may  rather  be  described 
as  golden-green  of  a  peculiarly  deep  tone.  The 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  familiar  Caper  Spurge 
(E.  Lathj'ris),  and  the  plant  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet.  The  contrast  of  the  blue- 
green  leaves  and  the  gold-green  of  the  inflores- 
cence is  unusual.  Few  people  could  see  for 
the  first  time  a  well  -  grown  specimen  of  E. 
Wulfeni  with  many  branches,  each  crowned  with 
its  towering  terminal  raceme,  without  pausing  to 
make  further  acquaintance  with  so  noble  a  plant, 
and  those  who  are  on  the  alert  for  massive  subjects 
to  give  good  pictorial  eft'ect  will  be  grateful  for  so 
grand  an  addition  to  their  open  air  resources. 
Cuttings  strike  without  much  difficulty,  and  a 
single  stem  will  give  a  fine  head  of  bloom  not  to  be 
despised  for  some  positions  in  the  herbaceous 
border. — W.  D.^llimore. 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.— You  do 

well  to  call  attention  to  this  charming  plant  for  use 
in  the  garden.  The  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  knew  its 
value  and  grew  it  freely.  From  there  I  had  it  and 
flowered  it  annually  in  masses  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Beckett  at  Aldenham,  too,  knows  its  worth, 
as  he  grows  a  quantity,  and  perhaps  better  than 
any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  With  him  it  runs  up 
4  feet  high,  and  flowers  profusel}'.  A  few  light 
stakes  to   support   the  shoots  are   necessary. — E. 

MOLYNEUX. 

Tamarix  tetrandra.— A  few  weeks  ago 

attention  v,'as  directed  in  TuE  Garden'  to  the 
great  beauty  of  this  Tamarisk,  and  to  the  fact 
that  its  merits  are  not  half  enough  recognised  by 
planters,  probably  in  many  cases  at  least  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  regarded  as  essentiall}' 
a  seaside  plant,  whereas  it  is  really  equally  at 
home  inland.  The  writer  of  the  above-named 
article,  Mr.  Goldring,  advocated  the  planting  of 
this  Tamarisk  in  an  isolated  lawn  group  or  bed, 
and  so  treated  there  is  a  grand  display  of  it  at 
K.ew  ;  indeed,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  there  among  hardy  shrubs.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  axillary  spikes  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  slender  shoots,  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pink,  and  seen  from  a  distance 
are  cloud-like.  The  group  at  Kew,  consisting  of 
a  score  or  so  of  bushes  ranging  in  height  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet,  each  specimen  just  standing  clear 


of  its  neighbour,  shows  this  Tamarisk  at  its  best, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  copied  b}'  some  at  least  of 
the  visitors  who  note  its  great  beauty,  for  this 
Tamarisk  is  by  no  means  expensive,  and  cuttings 
of  it  root  verj'  readily  in  a  fairly  moist  soil. 
When  planted  in  this  way  the  long  straggling 
shoots  should  be  pruned  back  to  keep  it  in  bush 
form,  though  there  are  situations  where  it  is 
more  efi'ective  if  allowed  to  go  unpruued,  such  as 
when  in  close  proximity  to  water. — H.  P. 

Hampstead  Heath  and  the  pro- 
posed railways.  —  Miss  Emily  Field  and 
Mr.  Henr3'  F.  Pooley,  hon.  secretaries  of  the 
Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society,  write : 
"  The  Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Societj' 
desire  to  call  public  attention  to  their  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  above  Bills.  They  opposed 
these  Bills  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  so  far  as  the  Bills  propose  to  sanction 
tunnelling  under  any  part  of  the  Heath,  but  the 
committee  declintd  to  admit  their  locii^  standi, 
and  refused  to  permit  their  counsel  to  argue  the 
question.  The  only  course  now  left  open  to  the 
Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society  is  to  take 
action  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  discussion  on  the 
Bills  when  thej'  come  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  second  reading.  They  remain  convinced  that 
notwithstanding  an}'  clauses,  however  stringent, 
which  may  be  inserted  in  the  Bills,  the  construc- 
tion of  an  underground  railway  under  the  Heath 
must  necessaril}'  lead  sooner  or  later  to  com- 
munications with  the  surface,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation,  or  for  stations,  or  for  both,  which 
will  cause  irreparable  injur}'  to  the  Heath.  They 
urge  further  that  Parliament  should,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture made  in  their  report  of  February  2.5,  1002, 
require  the  promoters  of  the  railway  to  show 
that  it  is  impossible  that  any  material  injury  to 
the  surface  of  the  Heath  will  be  caused  by  the 
proposed  railway. 

Pimelia  ferruginea.— With  the  intio- 

duction  of  so  many  soft-wooded,  quick-growing 
greenhouse  plants  a  large  number  of  prettj',  slow- 
growing,  woody  subjects,  which  were  at  one  time 
very  popular,  have  almost  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Among  these  plants  are  the  Pimelias,  for 
although  in  a  few  places  they  are  still  grown,  it  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  one  under 
notice  is  exceptionally  pretty,  being  of  more  com- 
pact habit  than  some  of  the  species,  and  has 
numerous  pairs  of  small  dark  green,  Box-like 
leaves  and  heads  of  deep  pink  blossoms  in  May 
and  June,  the  heads  of  flowers  being  upwards  of 
1  inch  across.  In  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew 
it  maj'  be  seen  in  flower.  Like  other  Pimelias 
it  does  not  require  much  heat  to  grow  it.  Given 
a  light,  airy  house,  with  a  cool  ash  bottom  and 
very  little  or  no  fire-heat,  except  in  the  very 
coldest  weather,  it  will  thrive.  It  should  be  grown 
in  thoroughly  drained  pots  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  sandy,  fibrous  peat  to  one  part  of  good 
loam,  and  must  on  no  account  be  over-potted. 
Throughout  winter  watering  must  be  done  with 
great  care,  as  extremes  are  very  detrimental. 
Like  other  Pimelias  this  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
— W.  I). 

Waterer's    Laburnum.  —Those   who 

onl}'  know  the  ordinary  Laburnum  of  gardens 
should  get  Waterer's  form.  Its  correct  name  is 
Laburnum  alpinum  var.  Watered.  Like  the 
common  Laburnum  the  species  is  an  European 
one,  but  has  a  longer  and  looser  inflorescence  and 
shorter,  winged  seed-pods.  In  the  variety  under 
notice  the  flower  racemes  are  of  exceptional  length, 
averaging  1  foot  long  and  bearing  some  50  or  more 
flowers  each.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  alpinum 
in  cultivation  called  Parksii,  which  bears  even 
longer  inflorescences,  some  having  been  measured 
19  inches  in  length.  In  this,  however,  the  flowers 
are  further  apart,  and  it  does  not  flower  so  freely 
as  Waterer's  variety. — B.  T. 


BRITISH-RAISED     ROSES. 

One  of  the  leading  rosarians  of  the  day  has 
compiled  the  following  list  at  our  request :  A 
glance  at  the  subjoined  list  of  British-raised 


Roses  will,  perhaps,  surprise  those  who 
imagined  that  we  were  largely  indebted  to 
other  lands  for  new  varieties.  In  this  list  are 
the  names  of  many  of  the  favourite  varieties 
of  the  day,  and  from  all  appearances  Britain 
will  continue  to  hold  her  own  and  even  surpass 
other  countries  in  this  respect.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  British-raised  Roses  is  the  still 
popular  Devoniensis,  introduced  in  1838,  and 
it  was  some  twenty-four  years  following  that 
Beauty  of  Waltham  appeared.  .John  Hopper, 
too,  was  of  this  same  year.  The  year  1863 
was  rather  a  barren  year,  Lord  !Macaulay  being 
the  best  novelty.  In  1868  rosarians  were 
delighted  with  a  most  brilliant  Rose  in  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  five  years  later 
by  its  offspring  named  after  the  venerable 
president  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  One 
of  the  first  English-raised  Hybrid  Teas,  namely, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  appeared  in  1873,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  relationship  on  one 
side  is  claimed  for  this  variety  as  in  the  case 
of  Caroline  Testout.  We  refer  to  Mme.  de 
Tartas.  In  187.5  Star  of  Waltham  was  ushertd 
in,  followed  the  next  year  by  a  most  useful 
garden  and  forcing  Rose — Magna  Charta.  In 
the  years  1879  to  1881  were  introduced  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Lady  Sheffield,  Moss  Little  Gem, 
and  Pride  of  Waltham.  An  epoch-making 
year  was  1882,  for  it  was  then  that  the  late 

Me.  Henry  Benneit 

gave  us  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  Rose  destined 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  remarkable  collection 
of  Roses  directly  or  indirectly,  and  perhaps 
unequalled  by  any  other  kind  as  a  seed  or 
pollen  parent.  The  same  raistr  also  intro- 
duced the  lovely  Tea  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  year  1883  produced  Queen  of  Queens,  a 
beautifully  formed  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  the 
Victor  Verdier  race.  In  1884  a  lovely  Hybrid 
Tea  appeared  in  Grace  Darling  and  a  very 
useful  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Charles  Lamb,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  1885  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tional Rose  of  the  decade,  namely,  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  same  year  the  valuable 
crimson  autumnal  Waltham  Climbers  were 
introduced. 

From  an  English  point  of  view  Viscountess 
Folkestone  may  be  described  as  the  Rose  of 
the  year  1886,  but  in  1887  Mr.  Bennett  pro- 
duced his  masterpiece,  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  a 
flower  as  yet  unrivalled,  and  he  also  gave  us  a 
charming  show  Tea — Princess  Beatrice.  This 
was  also  the  year  of  the  Earl  of  Dufl'erin  and 
Ethel  Brownlow.  In  1888  appeared  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  the  purple  sport  of  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  also  Marchioness  of  Lome,  a 
Rose  of  undoubted  merit  not  yet  sufiiciently 
recognised.  LTntil  this  time  we  had  mainly 
relied  upon  French  raisers  for  our  choicest  Tea 
novelties,  but  succeeding  years  proved  that 
we  coitld  produce  a  few  good  kinds  of  this 
tribe  ;  notably,  Cleopatra,  Sapho,  and  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince  in  1889,  and  Medea  in  1891. 
WTiite  Lady  was  shown  in  1890,  and  a  break 
was  made  in  Moss  Roses  in  the  form  of 
Crimson  Globe,  a  variety  fairly  well  mossed, 
and  in  bloom  almost  of  show  size.  Margaret 
Dickson  was  of  the  year  1891,  also  Salamander 
and  Mrs.  Paul,  all  three  gold  medal  Roses.  In 
1892  appeared  that  tine  dark  sport  of  Etienne 
Levet,  namely,  Duke  of  Fife,  and  the  very 
double  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Spenser. 

In  1893  we  had  the  commencement  of  what 
has  eventually  proved  to  be  a  very  popular 
race  of  Roses,  namely,  the  Ramblers.  Although 
of  Japanese  origin,  Crimson  Rambler  was  of 
English  introduction,  and  I  question  if  any 
cultivated  Rose  has  ever  had  such  a  distribu- 
tion as  this  one.  This  same  year  Messrs. 
William     Paul     and     Sons'     Corinna,     Mr. 
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Bennett's  Captain  Hayward,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons'  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  and  Jeannie  Dickson  proved  that  we  were  not  asleep, 
and  in  1894  "Lord  Penzance  gave  us  his  nine  varieties  of  hybridised 
Sweet  Briars,  followed  the  next  year  by  seven  other  kinds,  all  of  which 
have  received  a  warm  reception,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  our  gardens.  Clio,  Mrs.  Sharnian  Craw^ford,  and  Clara  Watson  yet 
further  gave  the  year  1894  a  very  prominent  position  in  our  Rose 
history.  In  1895  another  remarkable  variety  appeared,  namely,  Mrs. 
W.  .J.  Grant  ;  and  Helen  Keller,  Sylph,  and  the  beautiful  Carmine 
Pillar  were  also  of  this  year.  Tom  Wood  and  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  were 
the  novelties  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  189G,  and  two  well-known 
decorative  Hoses— Queen  Maband  Enchantress -were  first  distributed 
this  same  year.  In  1S97  a  unique  Tea  Rose  in  point  of  colour  appeared, 
namely,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia.  The  invaluable  climbing  sport 
of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  aiijieared  this  year,  and  two  very  good 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  namely,  Waltham  Standard  and  Laurence  Allen. 

Three  lovely  decorative  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  were  Ireland's 
contribution  in  1896,  namely,  Killarney,  Beryl,  and  Meta  ;  whilst  from 
Waltham  Cross  we  received  the  exhibition  Tea  M.  Ada  Carmody  and 
a  Hybrid  Tea  Aurora  ;  and  from  Cheshunt  two  very  lovely  single  or 
semi-double  Roses— Dawn  and  Royal  Scarlet.  A  most  useful  Hybrid 
Bourbon  was  also  of  this  year,  namely.  Purity,  from  Messrs.  Cooling. 

Six  tirst-rate  novelties  appeared  in  1899-  Of  these  three  were 
Hybrid  Teas,  Tennyson,  Bessie  Brown,  and  the  splendid  Climbing 
Belle  Siebrecht.  Tea  Roses  were  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  and  for  forcing  by  Sunrise,  and  exhibitors  welcomed 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mrs.  Cocker  as  being  a  good  lasting  flower,  and 
also  Ulster.  A  very  distinct  Rugosa  atropurpurea  appeared  this  year. 
A  grand  forcing  Rose,  namely.  Liberty,  was  the  production  of  1900, 
and  three  garden  Roses,  Corallina,  Sulphurea,  and  The  Alexandra. 
A  useful  Rose,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  was  also  of  this  year,  and  a  distinct 
break  in  garden  Roses,  the  lovely  hybrid  of  Rosa  canina,  Una.  Last 
year  the  sensational  novelty  was  Mildred  Grant,  and  a  most  decided 
acquisition  to  show  Teas  is  Boadicea.  Decorative  Roses  were  enriched 
by  ilrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Lady  Battersea,  and  the  rambler  section  by 
Queen  Alexandra  and  The  Lion.  Three  lovely  single  Teas  are 
certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  Irish  Beauty,  Irish 
Glory,  and  Irish  Modesty.  I  also  thought  well  of  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Lady  Mary  Cory,  and  Lady 
Clanmorris.  This  year  one  must  of  necessity  possess  a  further 
acquaintance  with  its  novelties,  but  Morning  Glow  and  Salmonea 
have  been  grandly  shown;  so,  also,  have  Ben  Cant,  Lady  Roberts, 
and  Alice  Lindsell. 

I  rejoice  to  notice  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  own  raisers  to  depart 
from  the  beaten  track.  Unless  a  novelty  in  a  show  Rose  is  remarkably 
"ood  it  is  not  wanted,  but  our  decorative  Roses  may  well  be  improved 
and  increased.  We  see  in  M.  Pernet  Ducher's  Soleil  d'Or  and  in  Herr 
Schmidt's  Leuchstern  (two  Continental  novelties)  what  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  in  this  direction,  for  in  the  one  case  we  have  the  old 
Persian  Yellow  not  only  improved,  but  given  also  a  perpetual-flowering 
character,  and  in  the  other  instance  R.  multittora  has  given  us  a 
charming  single  that  must  become  a  general  favourite.  The  remark- 
able advance  in  the  improvement  of  R.  wichuriana— as,  for  example, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Alberic  Barbier— shows  that  a  graceful  race  of 
ramblers  is  about  to  be  evolved  from  this  trailing  species,  for  they 
are  as  beautiful  on  a  pergola  as  on  a  rootery  or  rockery,  and 
surpass  all  others  in  grace  and  rapid  growth.  These  novelties 
are  not  of  English  origin,  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
raisers  trying  their  hand  on  other  species  and  tribes,  such  as  the 
Scotch  Roses,  the  Moss  Rose,  the  loveliest  single  Rose  grown  (Austrian 
Copper),  the  Macartney,  R.  sinica,  and  many  other  species,  not  for- 
getting our  own  native  wilding,  R.  canina.  I  sincerely  hope  English 
raisers  will  strive  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  collection,  and,  above 
all  things,  let  us  have  free-growing,  free-blooming,  and  fragrant  Roses. 


Alexander  Dickson 
*.\lice  Lindsell 
t  Mister  Stella  Gray 
tAmy  Robsart 

Anne  of  Gierstein 
JAnnie  Laxton 

Ards  Pillar 

Ards  Rover 
fAtropurpurea 
t  Aurora 


Bacchus 

Beauty  of  Beeston 

Beauty  of  Stapleford 
J  Beauty  of  Thame 
;  Beauty  of  Waltham 

Beauty  of  Westerham 

Bedford  Belle 

Bellefleur 


Variety, 

H.P. 

H.T. 

H.Nois. 

H.S.B. 

H.P. 

H.T. 

H.P. 

Rusosa 

H.T. 

H.P. 

h!t. 

H.P. 


Raiser. 
A.  Dicksonand  Sons 

Gray 

Lord  Penzance 

Laxton 

.A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 
\V.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

Krettingham 

Bennett 

Walker 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Cattell 

Laxton 

Prince 


Da'e. 

1873 
1902 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1872 
1902 
i8g8 
1899 
1S9S 


Colour. 
Rose. 
Pink. 
Cream. 
Pink. 
Crimson. 
Deep  rose. 
Dark  crimson. 
Crimson. 
Purplish. 
Rosy  pink. 


1895 
1883 
I87S 

Crimson. 
Rose. 

1873 

Crimson. 

1862 
1864 
1884 

Rosy  crimson 

Red. 

Blush-white. 

1902 

Fiery  crimson 

Belle  Siebrecht  (see  Mrs.  W.  ].  Grant) 


JUame.  Variety. 

•Ben  Cant  H.P. 

*Bessie  Brown  H.T. 

Bessie  Johnson  H.P. 

Bennett's  Seedling  Ayrsh. 

Bervl  Tea 

; Black  Prince  H.P 

Bladud 

Boadicea  Tea 

Bob  Davison  H.P. 

Brenda  H.S.B. 

Brightness  of  Cheshunt  H.P. 
Brilliant  ,, 

Bruce  Findlay  ,, 

Captain  Hayward 
fCarmine  Pillar 
Caroline  dWrden 
Catherine  Bell 
Catherine  Seyton 
Chameleon 

Charles  Dickens 
Charles  Darwin 

f  Charles  Gater  ,, 
Charles  Lamb 

^Cheshunt  Hybrid  H.T. 

;cheshunt  Scarlet  H.P. 

tClara  Watson  H.T. 

JCleopatra  Tea 

Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht  H.T. 

,,            Bessie  Johnson  H.P. 

,,           Charles  Lefebvre  ,. 

Countess  of  Oxford 


H.P. 

Hybrid 

H.P. 

H.'s.B. 
Tea 

HP. 


Tea 
H.P. 


H.T. 


,,  Devoniensis 

,,  Edouard  Morren 

,,  Etienne  Levet 

Hippolyte  Jamain 
,,  Jules  Margottin 

,,  K.  .\ug.  Victoria 

Mile.  Eug.Verdier  H.P. 
J       ,,  Niphetos  Tea 

Pride  of  Waltham    H.P. 
,,  Queen  of  Queens       ,, 

,,  Victor  Verdier  ,, 

;ciio  ■   ,, 

Cceur  de  Lion 

Cooling's SingleCrim.  Bedder  ,, 
t        ,,         Yellow  Noisette       Nois. 
fCorallina  Tea 

fCorinna 
Countess  of  Caledon 
Countess  of  Pembroke 
JCountess  of  Rosebery 
Crimson  Bedder 
Crimson  Damask 
JCrimson  Globe 
iCrimson  Queen 
'Crimson  Rambler 
Crown  Prince 


H.T. 


H.P. 


Moss 
H.P. 
Mult. 
H.P. 


Dainty  Tea 

Daisy  H.T. 

Dawn  Hybrid 

Dean  of  Windsor  H.P. 

Delicata  Rugosa 

J  Devoniensis  Tea 

Diana  H.P. 

Distinction  H.T. 

Dr.  Ho.gg  H.P. 

Dr.  Hooker  ,, 

JDr.  Lindley 
J  Dr.  Sewell 

Dowager  Duchess  of  Marl-       ,, 
borough 

*Duchess  of  Albany  H.T. 

J  Duchess  of  Bedford  H.P. 

Duchess  of  Connaught  H.T. 

;         ,,  ,,  H.P. 

JDuchesso    Edinburgh  H.T. 

Duchess  of  Fife  H.P. 

Duchess  of  Leeds 

•Duchess  of  Portland  H.T. 

Duchess  of  York  H.P. 

Duchess  of  Westminster  H.T 

Duke  of  Albany  H.P. 
*Duke  of  Connaught 

H.T. 

I  Duke  of  Edinburgh  H.P. 

Duke  of  Fife 
•DukeofTeck 

fDuke  of  York  China 

Dulce  Bella  Tea 


Raiser.  Date. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  1902 

.A.  Dicksonand  Sons  1899 

Curtis  1872 

Bennett  1840 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  1S98 

W.  Paul  and  Son  1866 

Cooling  1896 

\V.  Paul  and  Son  1901 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  1902 

Lord  Penzance  1894 

Paul  and  Son  1882 

W.  Paul  and  Son  1887 
Paul  and  Son 

Bennett 

Paul  and  Son 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Bell 

Lord  Penzance 

W.  Paul  and  Son 


Laxton 
Paul  and  Son 
W.  Paul  and  Son 
Paul  and  Son 

Prince 

Bennett 

\\'.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

Cranston 

R.  Smith  and  Co. 

Pavitt 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

Cranston 

A .  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 

Keynes 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Cooling 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Bennett 

Postans 

Cranston 

Turner 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

W.  Paul  and  Son 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

Cooling . 

Foster 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Bennett 

Laxton 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Postans 

Bennett 

Noble 

Veitch 

Cocker 

Mack 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Cocker 

Bennett 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

Bennett 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Cocker 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Bennett 


Colour. 
Deep  crimson. 
Creamy  white. 
Blush. 
White. 

Golden  yellow. 
Dark  crimson. 
Blush-pink. 
Peach,    tinted 

violet. 
Scarlet-crim. 
Blush. 
Scarlet. 


31     Crimson. 


1893 
1S95 
1 888 
1878 
1895 
1902 

1887 
1S79 

1893 

1884 

1873 
1889 
1894 
1889 
1899 
1878 

1S75 


18S7 

1875 
1897 
1878 
1889 
1887 
1892 
1872 
1894 
1867 
1897 
1900 
1900 

1893 
1897 
1S83 
1879 
1875 
1902 


1893 
1880 

1902 


1878 
1899 
1838 
1874 
1883 
1881 
1876 
1866 
1S79 
1S91 

t888 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1875 


1901 
1895 
1878 
1883 
1876 
1S78 
1868 
1892 
1880 
1894 
1890 


Light  red. 
Carmine. 
Rose. 

Soft  pink. 
Flesh, blotch'd 

crimson. 
Rose. 
Maroon. 
Crimson. 
Light  red. 
Maroon-crim. 
Scarlet. 
Salmon-pink. 
Pale  pink. 
Rich  pink. 
Blush. 
Crimson. 
Carmine-red. 
Creamy  white. 
Rose. 

Carmine-red. 
Rose. 

w'hite. 

Pink. 

White. 

Salmon-pink. 

Pink. 

Rosy  carmine. 

Blush. 

Rose. 

Crimson. 

Yellow. 

Rosy  crimson. 

Rose  and  flesh. 

Rose-pink. 

Satiny  rose. 

Carmine-rose. 

Crimson. 


Purple. 

Primrose. 

Rosv  pink. 

Blush. 

Vermilion. 

Blush. 

Creamy  white. 

Rose. 

Peach. 

Violet. 

Bright  crims'n 

Dark  crimson. 

Crimson. 

Rose. 

Deep  pink. 

Scarlet-crim. 

Silvery  rose. 

Crimson. 

Red. 

Silvery  pink. 

Rose. 

Yellow. 

Pale  pink. 

Cerise. 

Scarlet-crim. 

Deep  crimson. 

Crimson. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet-crim. 

Scarlet. 

Rose. 


■Gold  medal.  National   Rose  Society.      t  Award  of  merit.  Royal    Horticultural 
Society.     !  First-class  certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    GARDEN. 


ROSA    VTICHURIANA    AND     ITS 
HYBRIDS. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  American  friends  fer 
a  few  useful  garden  Eoses,  such  as  the  lovely 
Dawson  Rose,  Harrisonii,  &c.,  but  more 
especially  for  the  varieties  they  have  developed 
from  that  excellent  Japanese  species  E.  wichu- 
riana.  The  type  is  a  creeping  Eose,  and  most 
useful  it  is,  too,  for  covering  a  large  area  with 
its  fast  growing,  trailing  shoots,  plentifully 
clothed  with  the  brightest  foliage  imaginable, 
and  in  August  with  immense  bunches  of  single 
white  flowers.  But  if  used  simply  as  a  ground 
trailer  much  of  its  beauty  is  lost.  The  best 
plan  is  to  place  a  few  good  sized  logs  in  the 
centre  of  a  bed  and  allow  the  growths  to  creep 
over  them,  producing  a  lovely  mound  of  snowy 
flowers  when  other  Eoses  are  fading.  It  is 
strange  that  the  many  hybrids  of  E.  wichuriana 
bloom  earlier  than  the  type,  and  none  possess 
the  Ivy-like  flat  growth  in  the  same  degree, 
although  they  are  most  successful  to  scramble 
over  logs  or  rockeries.      But  this  is  not  the 


Pink  Roamer  deserves  its  name,  for  it  will 
make  yards  of  growth  in-a  season,  and  when  in 
flower  running  over  an  old  tree  it  has  a  beautiful 
wild  Rose-like  effect  savein  theflowercolouring, 
which  is  a  deep  pink.  A  capital  way  of  seeing 
this  variety  to  the  best  advantage  is  to  train  it 
up  a  6  feet  to  7  feet  stake,  and  then  allow  the 
long  growths  to  droop  towards  the  ground  ; 
the  streamers  of  blossom  moved  by  every 
wind  have  a  very  telling  effect.  In  this  way 
also  it  is  most  useful  as  a  conservatory  plant. 

Rene  Andre  is  one  of  the  latest  introductions, 
and,  like  Alberic  Barbier,  a  great  gain.  It 
resulted  from  a  cross  between  the  type  and 
I'Ideal,  the  latter  giving  the  double  flowers 
some  of  its  own  wonderful  colouring. 

Rn/jij  Qxieen  is  a  slight  departure  from  the 
strictly  trailing  form,  although  it  will  cover  a 
considerable  space  in  a  year.  Its  flowers  are  of 
the  loveliest  carmine  colour  with  a  distinct 
white  base.  The  pride  of  place,  however, 
must  be  accorded  to  the  latest  comer, 

Dorothy  Perkins,  which  is  surely  destined 
to  supplant  all  pink  ramblers.    It  is  a  true 


garden  at  Kew,  one  of  them,  crossed  with 
E.  rugosa,  is  like  a  creeping  Penzance  Sweet 
Briar  in  appearance  with  large  satin  rose 
flowers,  and  the  other  a  cross  with  General 
Jacqueminot,  a  very  distinct  pale  carmine 
colour  with  growth  like  a  Noisette. 

Philomel. 


KOSA    WICHURIANA    ON   A    GRASSY    BANK    IN    MR.    MAWLEY  S   GARDEN    AT    BERlvHAMSTED. 


limit  of  their  usefulness.  They  make  elegant 
pillars  for  the  supports  of  pergolas,  and  also 
for  Weeping  Standards  or  for  trellis  work. 

Jersey  Beauty  still  remains  one  of  the  best 
of  the  hybrids.  The  large  single  flowers  remind 
one  strongly  of  those  of  E.  Icevigata  in  all 
save  colour,  which  is  a  creamy  white,  the 
buds  being  pale  yellow  and  quite  as  pretty  as 
a  Tea  Rose.  The  foliage  of  this  variety,  next 
to  the  type,  is  the  most  striking  of  the  set,  just 
as  brilliant  as  the  latter,  but  of  a  red  hue,  which 
it  inherits  from  the  Tea  variety  Perle  des 
Jardins.  Although  the  shoots  are  so  Tea-like 
in  appearance  they  seem  to  be  very  hardy  for 
this  season,  when  many  of  the  Tea  variety 
close  by  were  injured  by  the  spring  frosts, 
Jersey  Beauty  and  others  passed  through 
unscathed. 

Alberic  Barbier  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  double-flowered  kinds. 
The  buds  of  this  are  equal  to  many  of  the 
button-hole  Teas  both  in  size  and  in  Tea-like 
colouring,  and  the  foliage  is  equally  as  glisten- 
ing as  Jersey  Beauty. 


rambler,  growing  exactly  after  the  style  of 
Crimson  Eambler.  The  grand  trusses  _  of 
twenty  to  fifty  flowers  are  very  attractive, 
every  little  double  flower  reminding  one  of  the 
miniature  provence  De  Meaux  only  that  they 
are  brighter.  The  colour  is  a  very  striking 
shell  pink  tint.  Even  for  pot  culture  it  will 
be  invaluable.  Certainly  nothing  in  the 
rambler  way  has  appeared  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  Dorothy  Perkins,  unless  it  be 
Leuchstern,  and  this  latter  cannot  be  called 
a  rival  because  it  is  single,  whereas  Dorothy 
Perkins  is  quite  double.  The  charming  colour 
it  doubtless  inherits  from  the  pollen  parent 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  also  in  some  degree 
the  fragrance.  It  is  a  remarkable  cross.  From 
all  appearances  some  dark  red  hybrids  of 
E.  wichuriana  are  only  a  question  of  time  for 
if  they  will  cross  freely  with  a  large  Eose  such 
as  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  they  surely  will  do  so 
with  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Camille  de 
Eohan  and  the  like. 

Two   beautiful    hybrids    from    the  Arnold 
Arboretum  are  to   be  seen  in  the  dell  Eose 


SOME     AMERICAN     W^ILD 
ROSES. 

The  wild  Eose  of  our  woods  is  the  loveliest 
flower  of  June.  Lonely  and  neglected,  she  is 
still  a  queen.  The  beauty  of  Ehododendrons 
and  Azaleas  may  take  the  eye,  but  the  appeal 
of  the  wild  Eose  is  to  the  heart.  Unlike  our 
native  Violets,  she  has  a  haunting  fragrance 
all  her  own.  Our  flora  is  not  rich  in  species 
of  the  Eose.  A  few  kinds  are  found  in  pro- 
fusion in  our  woods  and  moist  lowlands,  and  a 
few,  like  the  wild  Dog  Eose  of  England  and 
the  Sweet  Briar,  have  found  congenial  quarters 
along  our  roadsides  and  in  our  hedgerows. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  our 
native  wild  Eoses  is  Eosa  lucida, 
or,  as  our  more  recent  botanical 
works  term  it,  Eosa  humilis 
lucida.  This  is  the  Dwarf  or 
Pasture  Eose,  and  has  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  sometimes 
attaining  the  height  of  6  feet,  but 
usually  only  3  feet  or  4  feet  in 
height.  It  is  quite  prickly,  with 
slender  spines,  and  has  five  to 
seven  thin,  shining,  serrate  leaf- 
lets. The  flowers  are  solitary  and 
not  very  freely  produced,  but 
they  are  a  clear,  tender  shade  of 
pink,  and  have  a  delightful  wild 
Eose  fragrance.  This  is  one  of 
our  earliest  Eoses  to  bloom. 

Eosa  Carolina,  the  Swamp 
Rose,  is  very  abundant  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  borders  all  our 
streams  and  makes  thickets  in  our 
marshy  lowlands,  blooming  after 
the  June  Roses  are  past  their 
prime.  Sometimes  it  forms  a 
graceful  bush  7  feet  or  8  feet  in 
height,  but  is  often  of  straggling 
form  in  its  native  haunts,  where 
it  is  crowded  by  Elderberries, 
Thorns,  and  a  tangle  of  other 
marsh-loving  plants. 

The  leaflets  of  this  Rose  are 
from  five  to  seven  in  number, 
sometimes  nine,  long  and  slender, 
and  finely  serrate.  The  blossoms  are  in  few- 
flowered  corymbs,  and  open  one  at  a  time, 
thus  prolonging  the  flowering  season  for 
several  weeks.  The  individual  flowers  are 
about  3  inches  across,  and  are  bright  pink.  A 
plant  of  Rosa  Carolina  under  cultivation  in 
good  and  rather  moist  soil  will  spread  by 
underground  runners  from  the  root  and  soon 
make  a  tine  clump. 

The  fruit  of  the  Swamp  Rose  is  a  bright 
scarlet,  and  usually  remains  plump  and 
unshrivelled  during  the  winter  months,  making 
a  clump  of  this  Rose  a  very  effective  ornament 
to  the  shrubbery  in  the  cold  months. 

But  our  most  beautiful  wild  Eose  is  Eosa 
setigera,  the  Prairie  Eose.  This  Eose  is  often 
found  growing  amid  shrubs  and  young  trees  in 
our  copses  and  woodlands.  In  such  positions 
it  will  climb  by  the  aid  of  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  the  height  of  10  feet  or  15  feet.  It  is 
such  a  rapid  climber  that  it  will  often  send  out 
shoots  10  feet  or  12  feet  long  in  one  season. 
Left  to  itself,  however,  and  planted  in  the 
open,   out  of   reach  of  any   support,  it  will 
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develop  symmetrically  on  all  sides, 
its  slender  stems  rising  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  the  air,  and  then  arching 
over  until  their  tips  reach  the 
ground.  It  thus  forms  a  veritable 
fountain  of  bluish  green  foliage, 
covered  in  July  with  its  charming 
blossoms,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  large  size  and  rich  rose  colour. 

This  Rose  blooms  at  the  same  time 
as  Rosa  wichuriana,  and  it  is  very 
etiective  when  planted  in  a  grouji 
of  about  twelve  specimen-:,  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  each  to  develop 
naturally,  and  with  the  ground 
between  them  carpeted  with  11. 
wichuriana  or  some  of  its  hybrids. 
It  is  also  a  fine  Rose  to  use  in  the 
wild  garden,  scrambling  over  ever- 
greens and  other  little  trees.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
Roses,  not  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  doing  better  than  almost 
any  other  species  in  the  shade,  and 
very  little  troubled  by  in.sect  enemies. 

Another  good  use  to  make  of  this 
beautiful  Rose  is  to  plant  it  at  the 
top  of  a  bank,  and  allow  its  long 
shoots  to  ramble  at  will  down  its 
side.s. 

The  pretty  little  Rosa  blanda  is 
naturalised   here,   but    its    home   is 
farther     north.       It     is    easily    dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species  we 
have    been   considering    by   its    low 
stature.      It   is  of    slender    habit  of 
growth,  and  is  seldom  found   over   3  feet  in 
height.     It  is  almost  thornless,  and  Las  small, 
rounded  leaflets,  from  five  to  .seven  in  number, 
and  pink  blossoms  that  are  large  and  showy  for 
so  small  a  plant.     It  is  found  in  moist  rocky 
places  not  farther  south  than  New  .Jersey. 

Very  few  of  our  American  poets  have 
celebrated  the  wild  Rose  in  song,  but  the  lady 
who  wrote  of  the  Asters  has  given  us  one 
short  lyric  in  her  honour,  with  which  I  will 
close  this  article. 

THE  WILD  ROSK 
I  am  the  wild  Rose,  lonely  is  my  fate  ; 
I  am  a  queen,  and  yet  I  keep  no  state  ; 
My  beauty  by  no  minstrel  sung  or  told, 
And  all  ray  riches  is  my  heart  uf  gold. 
I  am  the  wild  Rose,  in  the  forest  dim 
I  listen  to  the  sparrows  vesper  hymn  ; 
And  silent  shed  upon  the  summer  air 
The  dewy  fragrance  of  my  evening  prayer. 
My  stately  sister  of  the  garden  close, 
.Superb  in  languid  grace,  the  crowned  Rose 
Due  greeting  sends,  and  royal  messages 
By  the  light  pinions  of  her  courier  bees. 
She  has  lier  f'ourt,  her  lords  and  ladies  gay — 
Would  I  might  o'er  one  loyal  heart  hold  sway 
Yet,  come  what  will,  my  life  shall  ne'er  be  sad. 
For  God  hath  made  me  lieautiful  and  glad. 

Danske  Daxdripge. 
Shepherdstotvn,  West  Vir<finia,  U.S  A. 


SCREEN    OK    SALMON-PINK    RAMBLEK   I'SVCHE    IN    PAUL    AND    SONS    KURSEKY    AT    l.'UESHUNT. 

(This  Roue  was  rained  hy  Mr.  Geor(je  Laing  Paul.) 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  first  number  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
Lindenia  contains  portraits  of  the  following  four 
Orchids  : — 

Lycaste  Luciani  var.  snperha. — This  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  variety,  the  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  deep  shade  of  rosy  purple  and  the  central 
tube  pure  white  faintly  veined  with  rose  colour. 

Callleya  Triamv  var.  iteinoria  Lindein. — This  is 
a  very  handsome  variety,  with  petals  and  sepals 
whitewashed  with  rose  colour  and  it  has  a  deep 
and  rich  rosy  purple  lip. 

Cypi-ipediinn  am-ifurrim. — This  is  a  very  fine 
variety  of  the  same  parentage  as  C.  Beeckmanii, 
figured  in  the  thtrd  volume  of  this  work.  Its 
colours  are  orange-yellow,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
edged  with  white. 

Dendrohium  H'ardianum  var.  Fascinator. — This 
is  a  moat   beautiful   form  of  the  well-known   D. 


wardianum,  with  larger  flowers  and  brighter  and 
deeper  colouring. 

The  Heme  de  VHorticuIfure  Beige  for  June 
contains  portraits  of  Tetratheca  eriei/olia,  a  very 
pretty  and  free-blooming  greenhouse  shrub,  which 
is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  produces  numerous 
branches  of  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Dicheriaandra  (''.)  thynana. — This  is  a  handsome 
foliage  plant  from  the  Congo  region.  It  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  cultivation,  hence  the  note  of 
interrogation  after  its  first  name. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revut  Hordcole  for  June 
figures  three  fibrous-rooted  Beyouiai — Gloire  de 
Lorrai'ie,  Caledonia,  and  Horlen^ia.  These  are 
exceedingly  free-blooming,  and  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of. a  warm  greenhouse  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  The  first  two  named  are  now 
well  known  in  our  gardens.  The  third  is  an  inter- 
mediate shade  of  colour.  The  second  number  of 
the  same  publication  for  June  contains  Pd'^.iijlora 
decaifiieana.  This  is  a  deep  claret-coloured  form 
of  P.  quadrangularis  or  granadilla.  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  warm  house  for  its  successful 
cultivation.  W.  E.  Gcmeleton. 


\VORKERS     AMONGST     THE 
FLO  AVERS. 
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GEORGE    PAUL,    J.P.,    V.M.H. 

R.  PAUL'S  well-known  name  stands 
in  the  world  of  horticulture  in  a 
place  of  honour  as  that  of  one  of  a 
great  family  of  Rose  growers.  In 
these  days  especially  of  awakening 
to  the  new  iiossibilities  of  beauty 
in  Roses  his  work  is  well  in  the  front  as  a 
hybridiser  and  raiser  of  beautiful  new  things 
for  the  adornment  of  our  garden^.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  Rose  world  alone  that  this  eminent 
horticulturist  takes  a  foremost  place.  His 
extensive  nurseries  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
besides  the  Rose  nurseries  at  Oheshunt,  show 
two  salutary  forces  working  in  harmony — that 
of  sound  commercial  enterprise  and  that  of  a 
man  with  a  true  love  of  good  plants  and 
beautiful  flowers. 
Mr.    Paul    was    educated     at    Tottenham 


Academy,  and  subsequently  at  a  school  at 
Altona,  in  Germany,  where  amongst  others 
Mr.  Harry  Veitch  was  his  schoolfellow.  He 
then  went  as  a  puptil  to  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  of  Handsworth,  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune,  under  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  of  gaining  a  know- 
ledge and  love  of  hardy  plants.  In  1860  he 
joined  his  father,  Mr.  George  Paul,  sen.,  in  his 
firm,  styled  then  as  now  "  Paul  and  Son,"  of 
Che.shunt,  and  .succeeded  to  the  sole  control  on 
his  father's  death  in  1867.  The  Cheshunt  firm 
already  had  a  reputation  for  l>ses  and  hardy 
lilants,  which  has  since  been  more  than  main- 
tained. When  Mr.  George  Paul  came  he  found 
some  seedling  Roses  subsequently  sent  out  by 
the  firm  as  Lord  Clyde  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
p]ncouraged  by  the  success  of  these  he  raised 
and  sent  out  in  1871  the  first  Hybrid  Tea, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  well  -  known  kind  ;  ancl 
later,  continuing  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
strain,  S  Reynolds  Hole. 

The  Shah  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  raised 
from  the  Duke,  were  distributed  in  187-3,  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  1876.  After 
twenty-'.ive  years  these  still  remain  amongst 
the  best  dark  Roses.  John  Bright,  still  the 
most  vivid  red,  was  sent  out  in  187.'),  and  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  climbing  sports  of  which 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier  was  the  first.  This 
was  followed  by  Climbing  Bessie  Johnson  and 
Climbing  Pride  of  Waltham — three  of  their 
best  pillar  Roses. 

In  1880  and  1881  Duke  of  Teck  and  Bright- 
ness of  Cheshunt  continued  and  concluded  the 
Edinburgh  progeny.  Glory  of  Cheshunt  of 
1H80  was  obtained  from  Charles  Lefebvre ; 
Muie.  Norman  Neruda  of  1884  promised  to  be 
a  July-flowering  Rose,  as  did  also  its  successor, 
J.  B.  Haywood  ;  they  were  not  very  ]iopular, 
but  they  prolonged  the  Rose  season.  John  D. 
Pawle  of  1889  still  stands  as  one  of  our  best 
crimson  bedding  Roses. 

Bedding  Roses  now  coming  to  the  front  Mr. 

Paul  tried  to  get  varieties  of  vivid  colouring 

;  and  free  continuous  habit.     Paul's  Cheshunt 
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Scarlet  of  1889  was  the  first  of  these  ;  it  was 
succeeded  by  Bacchus  in  1895,  and  in  1898  by 
Royal  Scarlet,  all  of  this  class.    Some  trials 
with  the  Bourbons  produced  Mrs.  Paul  in  1891, 
and  later,  from  this  variety,  the  half-double 
Dawn.     In  1883  the  distribution  of  a  seedling 
single  Rose,  Paul's  Single  White,  was  somewhat 
timidly  ventured  ;   it  met  with  approval,  and 
led  to  Mr.  Paul's  sending  out,  at  ilr.  Robin- 
son's sugscestion,  Paul's  Single  Crimson  ;  and 
later  on  Carmine  Pillar,  Rugosa  America  (from 
Harvard)  and  its  Cheshunt  seedling  Atropur- 
purea.     'The  firm's  first  Rugosa  had  been  Rose- 
apples  ;    the    latest,   not    yet    distributed,   is 
Rugosa  repens,  a  white  Rose  creeping  on  the 
ground.     Una,  a  fine  single  from  R.  Canina, 
and  a  Tea,  proved  beautiful  and  popular.  Alan 
Cheales  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  named  after  old 
rosarian  friends  of  the  sixties,  are 
amongst  Mr.  Paul's  latest  contribu- 
tions.     To    his  •  son,    ]\Ir.   George 
Laing    Paul,   belong    the    new 
hybridised   Roses   of   the   Rambler 
race— Psyche,  The  Lion,  Wallflower, 
and  Tea  Rambler,  all   of    the    last 
three  years.  Though  working  mainly 
in  the  speciality  of  his  firm,  Roses, 
Mr.   Paul   has  tried  some    experi- 
ments  in   other    classes   of   plants. 
By  crossing  Rhododendron  Fortunei 

with  some  of  the  best  Catawbiense 

hybrids  good  results  have  been 
obtained,  the  varieties  Duke  of 
York,  Duchess  of  York,  H.  M. 
Arderne,  and  others  having  won 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
aivards  of  merit ;  he  has  also  done 
good  and  successful  work  among  the 
Azaleas. 

Cannas  and  Amaryllis  from  Ches- 
hunt figure  amongst  the  certificated 
varieties  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Phloxes  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  have  yielded 
good  results  from  careful  seeding 
and  selection.  As  an  exhibitor  for 
forty  years  Mr.  Paul's  records  show 
remarkable  success,  seventy  -  one 
first  prizes  for  Roses  in  1872  being 
a  notable  example.  With  the 
rejection  at  Cheshunt  of  the 
Manetti  stock  less  attention  was 
given  to  showing  the  exhibition 
Roses,  but  of  late  years  the  firm  has 
carried  off  the  leading  first  prizes 
for  the  garden  Roses.  In  pot  and 
indoor  Rose  culture  continued  trials 
have  been  mad§,  and  knowledge  in 
this  department  has  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Paul  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  reconstruc- 
tion ;  he  served  as  juror  at  the 
Paris  Great  Exhibition  of  1889 ; 
he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
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NEW    HEUCHERAS. 


H 


EUCHERA  ZABELIAXA.— This  is  a 
pretty  hybrid  which  originated  in 
Germany,  and  is  a  distinct  advance. 
It  is  nearest  to  H.  sanguinea,  not 
the  wretched  H.  sanguinea  of  to-day 


of  that  species.  The  flowers  are  so  numerous  that 
il  seems  a  mistake  to  speak  of  them  individually; 
they  remind  one  of  a  patch  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa. 
The  plant  is  distinctly  a  credit  to  the  firm  who 
raised  it,  for  I  know  full  well  the  great  difiiculty 
in  getting  satisfactory  hj'brids  between  Heucheras, 
especially  with  H.  brizioides  as  one  parent,  the 
green  flowers  of  H.  Richardsoni,  itself  a  parent  of 
H.  brizioides,  asserting  themselves  in  the  third 
and  fourth   generation   with   painful    persistence. 


but  the  pretty  and    vigorous   plants  -'^  quantity  of  hybrid  seedlings  produced  in  Messrs. 

of  bygone  years.     It  forms  a  close-growing  tuft,  Wallace  and  Co.'s  nurseries  at  Colchester  between 

neater  and    less   woody   than   H.   sanguinea,    and  several     species      reveal      nothing     to     approach 

produces  a  multitude  of  slender,  graceful  spikes  t^ese   two    plants   in   colour   and   effeelive  habit, 

IS  inches  high,   bearing  quantities  of  rosy  pink,  despite    careful    handling     and    much    discretion 

bright-looking  flowers  each  the  size  of  the  hybrid  in     selecting    the     species     to     employ     for     the 

H.    brizioides,    though   the   inflorescence   itself   is  desired      end.       A      second     series      of      hybrid 

neither   so    rambling   nor    so    massive.      It   is,    I  seedlings    embracing    the   most   desirable   charac- 

believe,  a  hybrid  between  sanguinea  and  brizioides,  teristics    of     H.     micrantha    and     H.     sanguinea 

should,    wlien    again    crossed,     prove 


more  satisfactory. 


G.  B.  Mallett. 


MR.    GEORGE    PAUL,    J.  P. ,    V.M.H. 


SCHIZOCODOX    SOLDANEL- 

LOIDES. 
There  are  few  alpine  growers  who 
have  not  of  late  j'ears  attempted  to 
grow  this  charming  Japanese  plant, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their 
endeavours  have  too  often  resulted  in 
failure  if  the  plant  has  been  grown  in 
the  open.  I  believe  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  plants  having  been  recently 
imported,  and  that  their  health  has 
suffered  so  much  in  the  long  journey 
they  have  taken  that  they  have  never 
recovered  themselves.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  fact  that  the  wholesale  selling  price 
in  Japan  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
that  at  which  it  is  possible  to  offer  a, 
healthy  plant  in  this  country.  This 
points  to  a  large  percentage  of  losses, 
and  also  to  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
many  of  the  survivors.  While  this 
would  account  for  many  cases  of 
failure,  it  is  also  evident  that  its 
requirements  in  our  climate  are  not- 
suliiciently  understood,  and  that  the 
Schizocodon  has  wants  of  its  own. 
which  we  ought  to  supply  if  we  are 
to  attain  the  success  with  il  we  all 
desire.  A  robust  plant,  when  kept  in 
a  frame,  is  not  so  difficult  to  grow^ 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not 
flower  with  the  freedom  we  look  for, 
and,  after  all,  alpines  in  pots  are 
unsatisfying  things,  and  we  ought  to 
strain  our  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
discover  how  the}'  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  open.  One  of  the  first  to  grow 
the  Schizocodon  successfully  in  the 
open  was  the  late  Mr.  George  P. 
Wilson,  whose  loss  all  hardy  plant 
lovers  must  deplore,  and  I  can 
remember  the  pleasure  I  experienced 
when  he  pointed  it  out  to  me  in  that 
delightful  garden  of  his  at  Oakwood, 
Wisley.       It   was     the     first    healthy 


plant  I  had  seen  in  the  open,  and  it 
Hertfordshire,  and  represents  his  division  of  '  in  which  the  rich  colour  of  the  former  and  bold  i  was  pleasant  to  see  how  happy  it  looked  in  its 
the  parish  on  the  Herts  County  Council.     He    habit  of  the   latter   blend  to    form    a  charming  i  shady  position. 

was  one  of  the  sixty  prominent  horticulturists  border  plant.  Those  who  use  quantities  of  cut  Mr.  Wilson's  success  spurred  one  on  to  a  renewed 
who  in  1897  received  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Sowers  tor  decoration  should  find  this  plant  invalu-  trial,  and  by  following,  to  some  extent,  the  same 
Honour  in  horticulture.  He  says  of  his  life  ■  ^t>'®>  whilst  one  can  further  recommend  it  as  an  lines,  one  is  gratified  to  have  the  charming 
"  Lookin"  back  at  my  lono-  garden  life  I  feel  '™pro^'en-ent  on  H.  sanguinea  or  its  var.  splendens  Schizocodon  in  health  and  apparently  happy, 
the  varied  interests  of  the  profession-' The  i"  fj  save  colour,  the  tint  of  H.  zabeliana  being  ;  delighting  one  with  its  fascinating  flowers,  of  su--- 
joys,  the  triumphs,  the  laments'  of  Longfellow   ^I'^^ty  paler  than  either.  ,,     k   u  ■ ,    «  ,'^^^"*;V"'  PJ°^',^°'l   ^"°g'^<^    1\\^  /h°se    of 

are  a  pleasant  retrosoect  "  o^c"  ff_  hnzioides  yracdhma  is  another  pretty  hybrid    Soldanella.     Yet  I  am   not  sure  that  its  flow^ 

^  '        of  a  different  stamp  to   the   preceding.      It   was 

Rudbeekia  eonspieua.-This  is  a  valu-  f^'^^'^.  ^^  ^l""^   ^7°   °f  clever  hybridists    V. 

able   hardy   plant   to   grow,    especially   in   a    dry    Lemome   and   Co.,  by   crossing   H.  micrantha   or 

season,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  drought  in  the  same  :  ^^^  '^^^-  '^°^'^^  '^''•'^  ^-  brizioides,  and  it  resembles 

way  as  is  R.   Newmanii.     R.   conspicua  belongs  to    ^-  micrantha  in  growth.     It  forms  a  dense  tuft  of    appear. 

the   hirsuta  type,   grows  18   inches   high,    and   is  '  pale  green  leafage,  and  has  a  myriad  of  rose-coloured  !      It    is    even    more     beautiful    than    the     Galax 

exceptionally  free   flowering  ;  it  has  long'  narrow  '  spikes  above  a  foot  high,  covered  with  a  cloud  of  |  and  the  Shortia  in  its  colour,  and  many  a  time 

petals  of  an  intense  orange-yellow  colour  with  the  '  pale  pink   flowers    a   little   larger   than   those   of  |  have   people  stopped  and  expressed   their  delight 

usual  black  disc. — E.  M.  I  micrantha,  but  retaining  the  light,  graceful  habit    with  the  colour  of  the  foliage.     I  grow  it  here  in  a 


such 
a 

ers 

constitute  its  greatest  charm,  for  the  foliage,  with 
its  lovely  colouring,  is  of  great  beauty,  and 
retains  its  attractions  long  after  the  flowers  are 
over,    while   it  assumes   them    before   the   flowers 
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rockery  facing  almost  due  east,  but 
well  protected  from  the  cutting 
winds  from  that  quarter.  The 
"pocket"  in  which  it  is  planted 
is  about  3  feet  above  the  path,  and 
is  shaded  from  the  sun  b)'  higher 
terraces  and  a  few  small  shrubs 
on  the  top.  It  practically  gets 
little  sun.  The  pocket  is  filled 
with  peat  and  sand,  with  only  the 
smallest  (juantity  of  sandy  loam, 
and  during  dry  weather  copious 
supplies  of  water  are  given. 

S.  Aknott. 
Carselhom,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 


IRIS     SOFARANA    MAGNI- 
FICA. 

This  beautiful  Onoocyclus  Iris  was 
fully  described  in  The  Garden  of 
June  14,  page  393.  It  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.  at  the 
Temple  show,  and  given  a  first-class 
certificate. 


COLOURED  PLATE 


PLATE    1260. 


ROSE    CLEOPATRA 

(Te.\-scented). 
ORE  than  any  variety 

grown,     not      even 

excepting  Comtesse 

de    Nadaillac,    this 

superb  Rose  shows 

the    skill     of     the 
cultivator.      The    novice    would 
almost  certainly  fail  with  it,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  growers  in 
the  whole  collection.      And   yet 
flowers  are  frequently  seen  that 
escel  all    other    Roses  in  their 
grandly    pointed     centres     and 
large  massive  petals.    Seeing  how 
splendid    are    its    flowers    it    is 
rather   surprising  to   learn  from 
Mr.    Mawley's    list    of    "  Medal 
Roses,"  published    in   "  The  Rosanau  s  Year 
Book"  for   1897,  that  Cleopatra  only  occupies 
the     ninth     position     among      Tea  -  scented 
varieties  that  have  received  medals    as    the 
best  Roses  in  their  class,  the  eight  varieties 
superseding  it   being  Comtesse  de   Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  The  Bride,  Innocente 
Pirola,    Catherine    Mermet,    Marechal     Niel, 
Mme.  Cusin,  and  Mme.  Hoate. 

Cleopatra  is  best  grown  upon  half-standard 
Briars,  with  stems  from  2  feet  to  2  feet 
6  inches.  If  required  as  a  dw,arf  the  Briar 
cutting  should  be  used,  but  it  never  produces 
such  mas.sive  flowers  from  dwarfs  as  it  does 
from  half  standards.  By  using  the  latter  the 
height  stated  it  should  not  be  ditticult  to 
thoroughly  protect  the  plants  in  winter. 

It  is  essential  to  prune  severely  to  obtain 
flowers  of  the  highest  (luality,  and  as  the 
new  growths  are  so  numerous  when  starting 
it  requires  much  thinning  of  the  shoots  in 
spring. 

Cleopatra  is  one  of  those  Teas  that  require 
generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  manure. 
Those  who  grow  this  variety  to  the  greatest 
perfection  make  a  practice  of  digging  in 
some  well-decomposed  stable  manure  at  the 
end  of  November  or  early  in  December  and 
in  June.  When  the  buds  are  forming,  liquid 
manure  made  from  good  cow  manure  is  given 
once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  buds  are  of  great  length,  of  a  creamy 
flesh  colour,  shaded  with  rose.     It  is,  however, 


THE   NEW   ONCOCVCLUS   IRIS   SOFARANA   MAONIFICA. 
(The  standards  are  2h  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long.) 

the  splendid  shape  of  the  developed  flower, 
rather  than  the  colour,  that  gives  the  variety 
the  high  position  among  exhibition  Tea.?. 

The  flowers  from  which  the  coloured  plate 
was  prepared  were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester. 

The  late  Mr.  Bennett,  to  whom  rosarians 
are  so  deeply  indebted  for  many  grand  Roses, 
introduced  Cleopatra  in  1889.        Rosarian. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN    AT    KEVT. 

A  DOZEN  years  ago  Roses  at  Kew  were  not  a 
special  feature,  and  few  people  would  have  thought 
of  paying  a  special  visit  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting them.  Now  quite  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  for,  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of 
summer,  Roses  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  seen  in 
flower,  and  many  people  make  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  see  them. 

The  collection,  as  it  stood  twelve  years  ago, 
consisted  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  species,  a  few 
hybrids,  and  a  few  garden  varieties.  These  were 
taken  in  hand  and  added  to  until  the  species  were 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  garden  Roses, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  &c.,  were  represented  by 
a  good  collection  of  the  best  sorts.  The  species, 
though  covering  a  great  deal  more  ground  than 
formerly,  are  still  to  be  found  in  their  old  position 
— i.e.,  the  west  side  of  the  Pagoda  Vista.  A 
favourable  position  for  the  garden  varieties  was 
found  about  the  Palm  house,  and  climbers  were 
accommodated  on  poles  and  chains  near  the 
herbaceous  ground.     To  make  the  collection  com- 


plete a  place  was,  however,  required 
for    hybrids   and    varieties    of   the 

i  rambling  type,  which  were  culti- 
vated in  beds  here  and  there  about 
the  gardens,  and  which,  to  be  seen 

;  at  their  best,  require  to  be  left  in  a 
semi- wild  state  In  ISO.j  a  favour- 
able site  was  selected  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pagoda  Vista  near  the 
Pagoda,  and  it  is  of  this  garden  that 

1  am  writing. 
The  garden  is  formed  in  a  valley 

running  north-east  and  south-west. 
It  is  about  120  yards  long,  and 
varies  considerably  in  width,  the 
centre  being  the  widest  part.  In 
depth  it  also  varies  considerably, 
dipping  from  the  ground  level  at 
each  end  to  the  centre.  Through 
the  middle  a  wide  grass  path  runs, 
and  from  the  eastern  side  of  this 
there  are  grass  walks  some  30  j'ards 
or  so  from  each  end.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  are  terraced,  the  soil 
being  held  in  position  by  a  facing 
of  tree  roots  placed  roots  outwards. 
An  irregular  outline  is  gained  by 
bringing  the  faces  of  the  terraces 
almost  to  the  edge  of  the  grass 
walk  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
they  recede,  forming  large  bays. 
The  original  soil  was  very  poor,  as 
the  position  was  an  old  gravel  pit 
some  years  ago.  To  remedy  this  a 
great  deal  ot  gravel  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  good  clayey  soil 
and   manure  to  a  depth  of  nearly 

2  feet. 
In  planting,  the  method  of  group- 
ing so  largely  adopted  at  Kew  was 
practised,  each  bay  or  terrace  being 
given  up  to  one  particular  variety. 
Of  species  proper  very  few  are  now 
to  be  found.  In  the  first  place 
more  species  were  planted,  but 
these  have  been  removed  as  space 
was  required  for  varieties.    The  few 

'  which  remain  are  extremely  pretty 
ones  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
rose  garden. 

The  principal  items  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  garden  are  replanting  when 
the  plants  become  too  thick,  an 
annual  pruning,  a  little  staking,  watering,  and 
keeping  clean.  Of  these  items  the  pruning  is  the 
most  particular,  as  it  is  on  this  point  that  failure 
or  success  to  a  great  e.\tent  depends. 

In  most  cases  the  pruning  is  done  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  over,  and  consists  in  thinning  out  the 
old  flowering  shoots,  leaving  the  young  branches 
the  full  length  for  the  following  j'ear's  flowers. 
This  thinning  keeps  the  centres  of  the  plants  open 
and  free  from  dead  wood,  admits  light  and  air  to 
all  parts,  and  gives  the  plants  a  light  and  graceful 
appearance.  Staking  is  done  with  care,  as  few 
stakes  as  possible  being  used.  Crimson  Rambler 
and  similar  varieties  merely  have  the  shoots 
supported,  which  would  otherwise  trail  on  the 
ground,  the  stakes  being  driven  in  the  ground  at 
as  near  as  possible  the  same  angles  at  which  the 
branches  are  growing.  For  such  varieties  as  the 
wichuriana  set  stout  Oak  branches  on  which 
numerous  side  branches,  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  have 
been  left  are  used  ;  on  these  the  long,  slender 
shoots  wander  at  will  and  arrange  themselves  in  a 
graceful  and  natural  manner. 

The  most  conspicuous  groups  in  the  garden  are 
the  following : 

Crimson  Rambler,  a  very  large  semi-circular  mass 
with  a  frontage  of  5.5  yards.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
the  whole  can  be  seen,  the  back  plants  being  higher 
than  the  front  ones,  whilst  the  branches  of  the 
front  plants  trail  over  the  roots  which  form  the 
face  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  group  stands. 

Opposite  to  this  are  several  large  groups  occupy- 
ing the  central  position  on  the  western  side.  The 
backgroiind  is  composed  of.  large  rambling  plants 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  multiflora, 
together  with   the  pretty  Dawson  Rose,  a  semi- 
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-double,  pink  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Jackson 
Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  by  crossing  R. 
multiflora  with  the  red  H.P.  General  .Jacqueminot. 
Perched  up  above  the  other  plants,  with  its 
branches  trailing  over  tree  roots  and  other  things, 
this  variety  makes  a  lovely  picture  and  one  which 
is  much  admired. 

Below,  a  large  group  of  the  fine  R.  rugosa 
hybrid  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  makes  a  fine  mass. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  double  reds  yet  raised 
^rora  rugosa,  being  very  free,  of  rich  colour,  and 
very  fragrant.  Its  other  parent  is  General  Jacque- 
minot. In  front  of  this  group  and  occupying  a 
large  bay  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Rose,  R.  spinosissima.  The  two  largest  growing 
varieties  are  altaica,  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  with 
white  flowers  3  inches  across,  and  hispida  with 
very  spiny  stems  and  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  In 
front  of  these  is  arranged  a  selection  of  the  various 
single  and  double  varieties  of  spinosissima,  con- 
spicuous among  them  being  James's  Purple, 
William  IV.,  double  pink,  &e. 

The  Siberian  yellow-flowered  species,  ochroleuca, 
is  represented  by  a  good  sized  group,  backed  up 
with  a  mass  of  the  large  flowered  fragrant  R. 
moschata  ;  but  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  yellow 
flowered  species  is  R.  lutea,  with  deep  yellow 
blossoms.  This  occupies  a  bay  on  the  same  side  as 
ochroleuca,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  large  mass 
of  Paul's  Carmine  ]?illar,  which  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  by  having  a  deep  green  Holly  for  a  sup- 
port. The  red  flowered  Noisette  Fellenberg  forms  a 
very  large  group  and  flowers  throughout  thesummer. 
The  Prairie  Rose,  R.  setigera,  forms  a  large  tangled 
mass  ;  as  also  does  Flora  and  Blairii  No.  2. 


R.  wichuriana   and   hybrids   have   a   corner   to 
themselves.     The  type  forms  a  border  to  the  taller 
j  growing  hybrids,  which,  as  previously  stated,  are 
rambling  over  rough  branches.     Of  the  larger  and 
I  older   plants,    Manda's    Triumph,   South   Orange 
'  Perfection,  Jersey  Beauty,  and  Pink  Roamer  are 
I  conspicuous ;  while  of  the  newer  varieties,  Paul 
Transon,    wichuriana     rubra,    Auguste     Barbier, 
j  Alberic    Barbier,    and    Reine    Andre    are    repre- 
sented.    In   addition   to   these   there   are   several 
I  unnamed  hybrids,   of  which  one  raised  by    cross- 
ing   wichuriana    with    rugosa    is     the    prettiest. 
The   flowers   are   pink  and   3   inches   to  4  inches 
across. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  garden  an 
interesting  group  is  composed  of  a  selection  of 
R.  rugosa  hybrids,  a  group  which  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  extreme  hardiness  of 
most  of  the  members..  Some  of  the  most  con-  \ 
spicuous  are  Helvetia,  single  white ;  Blanc  de  f 
Coubert,  germanica,  and  Mme.  George  Bruant, 
double  white  ;  Souv.  de  Cristophe  Cocket,  rose  ; 
and  Mme.  Charles,  Fred.  Worth,  Souv.  de  Pierre 
Leperdrieux,  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  and  Mikado 
various  shades  of  red.  A  very  pretty  single  red  is 
one  which  claims  rugosa  and  General  Jacqueminot 
for  its  parents.  The  flowers  are  bright  red  and 
2  inches  to  3  inches  across.  Other  varieties  found 
in  the  garden  are  the  j-ellow  double-flowered 
lutea  var.  Harrisonii,  lutea  bicolor,  Psyche, 
Eleanor  Berkeley,  Claire  .Jacquier,  Helene,  &c. 

The  best  time  to  see  this  garden  is  from  the 
beginning  of  .June  until  the  end  of  .July,  during 
which  time  there  is  alwaj's  a  good  display.  At  the 
present  time  (mid-.June)  the  prettiest  effects  are 


made  by  Carmine  Pillar,  the  yellow  previously 
mentioned,  Dawson  Rose,  rugosa  hybrids,  and  the 
spinosissima  group.  In  a  fortnight's  time  these 
will  give  place  to  Crimson  Rambler,  Fellenberg, 
wichuriana  hybrids,  &c. 

W.  D.4LLIM0RE. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
THE    FANCY    PANSY. 

WHAT  beautiful  Pansies  !  was  the 
general  remark  made  by  visitors 
as  they  contemplated  the  fine 
fancy  varieties  staged  in  such 
highly  developed  character  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  florists, 
Rothesay,  at  the  Temple  show.  The  term  "fancy" 
was  applied  many  years  ago  to  flowers  charming 
in  themselves  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  yellow  grounds,  the  white  grounds, 
and  the  self-coloured  show  varieties  which  are  all 
of  English  production,  flowers  very  beautiful  in 
themselves  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
amenable  to  certain  properties  set  forth  many 
years  ago  and  continued  to  the  present  day.  They 
are  so  refined  and  so  distinct  from  the  fancy  type, 
they  are  generally  of  vigorous  growth,  and  remark- 
ably free  of  bloom  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
they  should  be  rising  in  popular  favour,  though 
the  large,  gorgeously  blotched  fancy  varieties  still 
dominate  in  gardens.     As  they  are  not  restricted 
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as  to  character  by  a  schedule  of  arbitrary  proper- 
lies  which  govern  the  English  show  varieties, 
anything  which  can  lay  claim  to  form,  size,  stout- 
ness of  texture,  and  brilliance  of  marking  can  be 
comprehended  in  the  fancy  section.  I  am  growing 
a  plantation  of  each  this  season,  and,  assisted  by 
the  moist  weather,  both  are  blooming  finely.  The 
casual  visitor,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits  floral 
ecstasies  over  the  large  fancy  flowers,  but  as  one 
inheriting  the  floral  traditions  of  half  a  century 
ago  the  refined  show  varieties  have  the  greatest 
attractions  for  me. 

The  first  beginnings  of  the  fancy  Pans}'  date 
back  to  the  thirties,  when  so  much  was  being  done 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  English  varieties. 
Among  the  many  seedlings  raised  came  a  number 
of  striped  and  blotched  flowers,  actually  nonde- 
scripts, judged  according  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  Pansies  were  then  being  selected,  and  these 
found  favour  with  some.  One  man  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  them  was  the  late  Mr.  John 
Silter,  of  Chrysanthemum  renown,  then  an 
amateur  residing  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  he 
raised  seedlings  and  improved  them  in  every 
p  issible  waj'.  In  1.S43  he  went  to  Versailles, 
France,  and  established  himself  in  business  there, 
n  iming  and  sending  out  fancy  Pansies  as  well  as 
other  leading  florists'  flowers.  In  1S4S  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  which  led  to  the 
abdication  of  the  Orleans  famil}',  caused  him  to 
leave  France,  and  he  came  over  to  England  and 
established  himself  in  business  at  Hammersmith, 
and  founded  the  Versailles  Nursery,  retaining  a 
g)od  deal  of  his  foreign  connexion,  and  he  grew 
and  distributed  his  fancy  Pansies,  &c.  I  think  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  early  fifties  some  of  these 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  M.  Miellez, 
Lille,  for  about  18.38  this  gentleman  sent  over  to 
England — to  Messrs.  E.  (5.  Henderson  and  Son, 
then  at  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  St.  John's 
Wood  (the  site  of  which  is  now  a  portion  of  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground) — a  batch  of  greatly  improved 
fancy  Pansies,  and  this  firm,  doubtful  of  their 
ability  to  do  them  justice  within  the  range  of 
London  fogs  and  smoke,  sent  them  to  my  brother, 
William  Dean,  then  in  business  at  the  Bradford 
Nursery,  Shiplej',  Yorkshire,  and  in  that  cool  and 
moist  part  of  the  country  they  were  quite  at  home 
and  grew  freely.  As  I  spent  one-half  of  18.59  and 
the  same  of  1.S60  at  Shipley  I  had  something  to  do 
with  the  culture  and  propagation  of  this  very  fine 
and  distinct  strain.  They  were  seeded  from  new 
varieties  raised  and  distributed,  and,  though  the 
older  school  of  florists  frowned  upon  them,  they 
made  steady  headway,  especially  in  Scotland. 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing  went  in  strongly 
for  their  culture,  and  they  also  raised  and  distri- 
buted many  fine  varieties.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  before  M.  Miellez  had  sent  his  strain  to  this 
countr}',  the  late  Mr.  .John  Downie  was  at  work 
along  much  the  same  lines  as  .John  Salter,  and  a 
variet}'  named  Dandie  Dinmont  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Mr.  Downie's  productions. 
The  point  to  which  we  ha\e  now  reached  in  the 
improvement  of  the  flowers  was  seen  in  the  very 
fine  varieties  at  the  Temple  show,  the  productions 
of  several  raisers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  gorgeous  fancy  Pansies  are 
so  much  grown  for  market  purposes.  They  are 
found  on  the  stalls  of  the  hawkers,  and  find  a 
ready  sale  in  the  streets. 

A  selection  of  the  finest  varieties  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dibbie  and  Co.  is  as  follows  :  — 

Jeanie  H.  Kerr. — Brown,  violet  blotches  ;  upper 
petals  yellow,  edged  with  white.  A  variety  of 
very  fine  quility. 

Jeanie  H.  Smith. — A  very  fine  pure  white  self, 
with  large  dark  central  blotches. 

■/olui  Jfj/le.'f. — Laced  crimson  and  edged  with 
rosy  white  ;  upper  petals  bright  crimson,  tinged 
rosy  white. 

Mary  Trarit. — Laced  creamy  white,  clear  cut, 
crimson  blotches  ;  top  petals  purple  and  white. 

Maronriieen.  —Dense  violet  blotches,  edged  lemon 
and  magenta ;  upper  petals  lemon,  with  purple 
pencilling,  and  heavily  banded  with  magenta, 
large  and  stout. 

MUs  A.  Broirn  Douijlaa. — A  magnificent  Pansy, 
dense  black  blotches,  edged  with  rosy  crimson  and 


white ;    top  petals   magenta.      A   very   large   and 
perfectly  formed  flowerquiteconstant  in  character. 

Mr.  Char/ci  Stir/iiK/. — A  large  deep  yellow  self, 
with  clean  cut  circular  black  blotches.  Blooms 
of  great  size  and  perfect  form. 

Mr.  B.  WeWimiriie. — Large  clear  brown-black 
blotches,  laced  with  primrose ;  the  upper  of  a 
bluish  drab.     A  veij-  fine  and  striking  flower. 

Rohert  C.  Allan. — Dense  plum  blotches,  edged 
crimson  and  sometimes  white ;  upper  petals 
crimson,  tipped  with  white  ;  large  and  stout. 

Bobert  White.— OXossy  black  blotches,  laced  with 
bright  yellow ;  the  upper  petals  of  the  same 
colour  ;  a  large  and  very  fine  yellow  self. 

Torn  Watters. — One  of  the  very  best ;  the  dense 
glossy  blotches  purple  on  a  red  ground,  the  red 
showing  in  a  glowing  circle  round  the  blotches  : 
the  lacing  rich  j'ellow  ;  top  petals  banded  with 
bright  maroon,  shot  with  red. 

Wm.  H.  Clarke. — Large  glossy  black  blotches, 
laced  with  rich  yellow  ;  top  petals  yellow,  banded 
with  apricot. 

Willinm  Max'ifM. — Large  circular  blue  blotches, 
edged  white,  and  rose  on  all  the  petals  alike.  A 
very  fine  and  constant  varietj'. 

W.  P.  A.  Smi/th. — Immense  bluish  purple 
blotches,  edged  pale  yellow  and  tinged  pinky 
rose  ;  upper  petals  veined  with  bright  purple  and 
yellow.     A  perfectly  formed  flower. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, probably  approaching  two  hundred,  as  most 
growers  in  the  trade  send  out  new  varieties.  The 
foregoing  select  collection  is  chosen  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  raisers,  and  because  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  in  the  finest 
character.  R.  Dean. 


STANDARD    FUCHSIAS. 

Departure  from  the  old  massing  style  of  summer 
flower  gardening,  and  the  introduction  of  arrange- 
ments that  include  base  or  carpet  plants  from  out 
of  which  rise  gracefully  and  not  densely  tall 
flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  have  greatly  helped 
the  reintroduction  of  the  Fuchsia  into  flower 
gardens,  and  for  the  purpose  named  in  no  respect 
are  plants  better  than  when  in  standard  form.  If 
then,  on  clean  steins,  from  2A  feet  to  3  feet  in  height, 
with  bold  massive  heads  of  equal  breadth,  and  full 
of  bloom,  they  are  singularly  beautiful  objects,  and 
enable  all  the  lower  branches  and  flowers  to  hang 
down  in  pleasing  gracefulness  without  touching  or 
covering  up  the  carpet  or  base  plants  beneath. 
Fuchsias  are  to  be  had  in  so  many  varieties  and 
with  so  many  diverse  habits  that  in  planting  any 
one  large  bed  it  is  not  essential  that  varieties  be 
limited,  if  habit  or  general  character  be  similar. 
Certainly  were  the  base  to  be  of  some  white  Viola, 
Petunia,  or  other  suitable  covering  free-blooming 
plant,  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the  selection  to 
dark  coloured  varieties,  or  if  the  base  be  of  some 
dark  hue  then  white-tubed  and  sepalled  varieties 
are  best.  It  is  not  difficult  to  work  up  a  stock  of 
standard  plants.  Generallj'  it  is  best  to  employ 
spring-struck  cuttings,  to  grow  them  on  rapidly  in 
warmth,  keeping  sides  pinched  to  a  few  leaves, 
and  encouraging  the  leader  to  make  strong  growth. 
When  that,  however,  shows  signs  of  flowering  it  is 
well  either  to  find  out  the  point  and  take  a  fresh 
shoot  as  leader  from  the  highest  leaf  bud,  or  else 
to  hard  pinch  out  the  buds,  and  thus  encourage 
the  point  of  the  leader  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
Generally  the  main  stems  should  be  fully  4  feet 
in  height  before  they  are  finally  stopped.  Then 
side  shoots  for  some  12  inches  in  depth  may  be 
encouraged  to  break  strong  and  thus  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  head.  The  next  spring,  if  these 
lateral  growths  have  been  moderately  shortened 
back,  it  should  not  be  ditficult,  with,  say, 
i  couple  of  pinchings,  to  form  quite  dense  heads. 
The  following  year  thej'  can  be  either  planted  out 
into  beds  thinly,  or,  as  is  often  done,  got  into  !)-inch 
or  10-inch  pots,  and  in  those  plunged  into  the  beds 
before  the  carpet  or  base  plants  are  put  out. 
Whilst  thus  employing  Fuchsias  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  variety,  so  long  as  the  plants 
and  flowers  harmonise  in  habit  and  colour  ;  it  is  not 
well  to  intermix,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  such  things 
as  Heliotropes,  Streptosolens,  Plumbagos,  Swain- 


sonias,  &c.,  as  these  being  rather  in  pillar  than  in 
standard  form,  are  best  when  by  themselves,  and  if 
not  too  freelj'  planted  ver}'  charming  they  are. 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  in  the  same  way  very 
effective,  so  too  are  tall  plants  of  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis,  and  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums.  Butnone 
of  these  can  well  be  made  to  assume  the  clean 
stemmed  handsome  standard  form  which  Fuchsias 
give,  hence  these  are  best  when  alone  used. 

LAWNS. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  made  lawns  look 
exceptionally  green  and  the  grass  to  grow  far  too- 
abundantly  for  the  gardenei'.s  peace  of  mind.  We 
have  had  so  many  dry  parching  seasons,  when 
grass  has  suffered  severely  from  drought  and  has- 
become  literally  burnt  up,  that  to  have  lawns 
looking  80  green  in  June  as  they  now  do  is  a  fresh 
experience,  and,  to  all  who  admire  a  nice  green  V 
lawn,  not  an  unpleasant  one  ;  but  the  keeping  of 
the  grass  in  check,  even  with  the  mower  in  constant 
use,  is  very  ditficult,  and  especially  so  is  it  the- 
case  when  the  grass  is  dotted  with  weeds  in  general 
and  Daisies  in  particular.  .Such  things  are  revel- 
ling in  the  moisture,  and  tell  more  forcibly  than  at- 
any  other  time  how  much  better  it  is  to  tackle 
them  during  open  weather  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  extracting  and  eradicating  them,  if  slowly, 
at  least  surely.  Sometimes  expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  a  Daisy-studded  lawn  are  heard,  }'et> 
probably  thoughtlessly  made,  as  these  left  to 
develop  soon  seed,  and  they  scatter  their  seed  far 
and  wide  and  propagate  other  Daisies  by  myriads, 
so  that  in  time  grass,  the  truest  and  best  of  all 
lawn  factors,  is  crowded  out  or  killed.  Just  now 
lawn  mowers  should  be  run  over  the  grass  twice  a. 
week,  as  June  is  the  great  month  of  Daisy 
flowering.  Such  flower  removal  or  destruction  as 
can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  Dais}'  rake  is  trifling- 
indeed,  compared  with  what  a  lawn  mower  can 
accomplish  and  where  such  machines  cannot  always 
be  employed  a  scythe  can  be,  and,  whilst  the  rain 
is  so  frequent,  is  a  very  effective  agent  of  destruc- 
tion, capable  of  use  at  any  time  of  the  day.  But 
all  experience  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  cleanse  a  lawn  of  weeds  by  such  agents 
as  cutting  off  the  flowers  or  by  using  chemical  sand 
or  other  elements.  There  is  no  better  course  than 
to  peg  away  at  weed  extraction,  mapping  out  a. 
lawn  into  small  marked  areas,  and  cleaning  each 
portion  well  before  a  farther  area  is  dealt  with. 

WINTER-FLOWERING    TROP^OLUMS. 

I  s.\w  recently  in  a  moderate!}'  heated  greenhouse 
two  plants  of  the  trailing  Tropa-olum  Fire  King 
then  in  full  bloom,  from  which  the  gardener  said  he 
had  picked  hundreds  of  flo\\ers  during  the  winter. 
The  plants  were  growing  in  10-inch  pots,  one  being 
placed  on  the  stage  at  each  end  of  the  house,  the 
plant  growth  being  then  tied  to  wires  running 
along  just  under  the  roof.  Amateurs  would  find 
in  plants  of  any  of  these  winter-blooming  and 
trailing  Tropaiolums  most  useful  flowering  material. 
The  plants  should  be  got  strong  and  into  pots  of 
the  size  named  early  in  September.  They  will 
then  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  and  trained  as 
advised,  close  under  the  roof,  bloom  profusely  all 
the  winter.  Small  scarlet-flowered  varieties  like 
the  one  named  are  best.  The  more  often  flowers  are 
gathered  the  more  the  plants  seem  to  bloom,  but 
that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  roots  becoming  some- 
what pot-bound  with  age,  thus  conducing  to  free 
flowering.  These  plants  propagate  freely  by- 
means  of  cuttings.  A.  D- 


TSING    I,    OR    CHEUNG    HUE 
ISLAND. 

(  Continued  from  Vol.  LXI.,jMge  JiS'2  ) 

I  AM  afraid  that  I  have  unconsciously  wan- 
dered from  Cheung  Hue  for  a  few  moments, 
but  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  returning  to 
it  again.  Very  few  Orchids  were  observed,  but 
that  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the- 
island  is  deficient  in  this  particular  class  of 
plants,  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  only 
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sufficient  to  take  a  very  cursory  glance  at  its 
(vegetation.  Phaius  grandifolius  and  Goodyera 
jiirocera  were  grovping  in  moist  shady  places  in 
the  woods,  and  Habenaria  Susannas  in  flower 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  long  grass.  A 
plant,  of  which  several  specimens  were  seen, 
and  which  was  interesting,  as  it  is  not  found 
in  iHong  Kong,  was  Clerodendron  cyrtiphyllum. 
It  is  a  shrub  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  and  bears 
lairge  terminal  cymes  nearly  1  foot  across  of 
greenish  white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  not 
large,  the  eorolla  tube  being  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  the  lobes  two  lines  and  one  line 
broad.  The  leaves  are  oblong  lanceolate, 
a  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  on  petioles  of 
nearly  2  inches,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  dark 
green  above  and  pale  green  below,  with  the 
veins  prominent  on  both  surfaces.  Growing 
ill  the  Paddy  (Rice)  fields  Ceratopteris  thalic- 
troides  and  Monochoria  vaginalis  were  doing 
well.  Morinda  utnbellata  with  its  red  fruit 
looked  very  pretty  trailing  over  shrubs  and 
boulders.  Another  climber,  and  a  very  common 
one,  too,  and  one  which  it  is  not  advisable  to 
handle  roughly,  unless  one  has  no  olfactory 
organ,  is  P^ederia  fojtida.  It  is  an  old  friend, 
as  1  first  made  its  acquaintance  at  Kew.  There 
was  a  plant  in  one  of  the  houses  trained  to  one 
of  the  rafters,  and,  of  course,  it  required  tying 
in  at  times,  and  on  such  occasions  visitors  to 
this  particular  house,  I  have  no  doubt,  blessed 
the  person  who  first  invented  handkerchiefs. 
Itis  an  exceedingly  pretty  thing  when  in  flower, 
as  the  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance  in 
cymes  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  the 
whole  forming  long,  loose,  graceful  panicles. 
Pbrenix  acaulis,  not  by  any  means  aptly 
named,  as  it  has  often  stems  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high,  was  in  fruit,  its  large  panicles  of  orange- 
coloured  drupes  making  it  a  very  showy 
plant.  Drymoglossum  carnosum  covered  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  many  trees,  and 
Gleichenia  dichotoma  clothed  the  hillsides  in 
places.  The  little  yellow-flowered  Utricularia 
diantha  and  Drosera  Loureiri  were  thriving 
together  in  small  swamps.  The  Castor  Oil 
Plant  and  Bryophyllum  calycinum  were,  as 
usual,  found  near  habitations.  A  few  other 
plants  noticed  in  the  woods  were  one  or  two 
species  of  Calamus,  Grewia  glabrescens,  Ixora 
striata,  Lasianthus  chinensis,  and  Callicarpa 
macrophylla.  A  couple  of  Ipomieas  were 
noticed,  I.  digitata  trailing  over  Pandanus 
fascicularis,  and  I.  tuberculata  smothering 
many  shrubs  in  various  localities.  Bffickea 
frutescens  was  very  common  in  sunny  situa- 
tions on  the  hillsides,  and  our  old  friend 
Pteris  aquilina  was  not  at  all  uncommon  on 
the  summits  of  some  of  the  hills.  On  the  low 
levels  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum  was  creep- 
ing overlow-growing  shrubs.  There  are  many 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong  Kcng 
which  would  well  repay  a  visit  botanically,  but 
the  cost  of  getting  to  them  is  prohibitive  to 
ordinary  individuals  W.  J.  Tutchee. 

Botanic  Gat^dens,  Hong  Kong. 


ROSES    FOR    DECORATION. 

It  is  not  the  grand  Roses  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  Tea  kinds  only  that  are  beautiful 
for  house  decoration  ;  indeed,  it  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  so-called  garden 
Roses  are  not  on  the  whole  the  more  useful. 
In  the  hands  of  a  good  decorator  they  certainly 
lend  themselves  to  a  very  great  variety  of 
beautiful  treatment,  for,  derived  as  they  are 
from  a  large  number  of  species,  their  ways  of 
growth,  habit  of  inflorescence,  and  character  of 
foliage  show  nearly  every  variety  of  beauty  of 
which  Roses  are  capable.  So  we  may  have 
arching  sprays  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  of  the  old 


and  new  rambling 
cluster  Roses,  beau- 
tiful free  bunches 
in  several  ranges  of 
charming  colouring 
of  the  more  free 
growing  Teas  and 
the  Hybrid  Teas, 
closely  tufted 
posies  of  the 
pretty  Pompons, 
and  large  arrange- 
ments of  the  hybrid 
Sweetbriars  and  of 
such  grand  growers 
as  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg  and 
M  m  e .  Alfred 
Carriere. 

Nothing  is  more 
delightful  in  their 
season  in  our  rooms 
than  some  of  the 
old  garden  Roses, 
the  Cabbige  and 
Moss  Rose  and  the 
double  white  Rose 
of  cottage  gardens, 
with  its  variety 
Maiden's  Blush. 
One  old  favourite, 
the  pink  China  or 
Monthly  Rose,  well 
deserves  the  latter 
name,  for  in  every 
month  wherein  a 
Rose  bloom  is  pos- 
sible in  England 
the  trusty  China 
may  be  depended 
on  to  give  it. 
Beginning  to  bloom 
in  May  in  some 
sunny  corner  of 
sheltered  wall,  the 
illustration    shows 

how  it  may  be  out  in  good  bunches  in  October, 
and  even  in  November  there  may  often  be 
blooms  still  in  fair  condition. 

Another  point  should  be  remembered  to  the 
credit  of  the  garden  Roses,  that  the  great 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  beautiful  though  they  are 
when  freshly  gathered,  soon  lose  their  beauty 
in  water,  and  many  of  the  red  colourings  begin, 
even  the  second  day,  to  turn  an  unpleasant 
colour.  The  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  much 
longer  lived.  G.  J. 


AN    OCTOBER   NOSEGAY    01"    CHINA    ROSKS    .\ND    IVY. 


send  are  the  second  opened  from  the  sheath.     The 
plant  is  very  hardy  and  quite  easy  to  grow. 

Gkum  coccineum  plenom. 
Mr.   Ladhams   also  sends  an  exceplionally  fine 
variety  of  G.  coccineum,  very  double  and  intense 
in  colour. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

Pink  A.  W.  Pearce. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  near 
Southampton,  sends  flowers  of  this  charming  Pink  ; 
it  has  very  stout  and  broad  petals,  pure  rose  in 
colour,  with  a  deep  crimson  base.  The  stem 
is  strong,  and  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  Pinks  of  its  colour.  Mr. 
Ladhams  sa3's  both  this  Pink  and 

Pink  Shirley  White 

are  perpetual  flowers,  and  we  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Ladhams  for  raising  so  many  of  this  race. 
Shirley  White,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  a  white 
flower,  held  well  within  the  calyx,  very  sweet 
scented,  and  with  strong  stems.  These  varieties 
are,  we  understand,  to  be  sent  out  in  the  autumn. 

Iris  virginica. 

Mr.  Ladhams  also  sends  flowers  of  this  pretty 
purplish  lilac  Iris  with  this  note :  "I.  virginica  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  known.  Note  the  'fruity' 
scent   (like  ripe  Plums,  I  think).     The  flowers  I 


Pyrethrums  8iN(ir.B  and  Double. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  showed  recently 
that  beautiful  new  climbing  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins, 
sends  several  beautiful  varieties  of  Pyrethrum,  all 
of  good  and  effective  colours.  Of  the  single 
varieties,  James  Kelwa}'  is  as  fine  as  any,  a  flower 
of  intense  crimson  colour.  A  large  bunch  of  this 
is  as  good  in  colour  as  almost  anything  from  the 
garden  at  present ;  Warrior  is  a  large,  pure  rose- 
pink  flower,  a  clear  and  beautiful  colour ;  Mary 
Anderson,  blush  pink  ;  and  Queen  of  May,  bright 
rose,  are  also  very  beautiful  singles,  and  should 
be  made  note  of  for  grouping  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  Potten  sends  one  double  variety,  Nancy,  the 
centre  of  the  flower  yellowish  and  the  outer  petals 
pink. 


Lilacs  from  Cuttings. 

I  am  sending  some  Lilac  blooms  ;  thej'  are  from 
plants  (four  years  old)  from  cuttings.  I  had  to 
cut  them  rather  short  in  the  stalk,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  spoil  some  nice  young  shoots  growing 
close  up  to  the  flowers.  I  am  afraid  Lilacs  do  not 
travel  very  well,  and  they  have  far  logo.  — N.  B. 

[A  delightful  contribution  to  our  table. 
Mme.  Lemoine  was  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  we 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  from 
cutting-i  and  not  grafted.  A  grafted  Lilac  is  a 
mistake.     We  hope  those  who  have  suffered  from 
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this  evil  will  take  our  correspondent's  advice  to 
heart  and  get  the  shrubs  from  cuttings.] 


We  have  received  the  following  interesting 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Thj-ne  and  Paton,  Union 
Street,  Dundee,  with  our  correspondents'  remarks. 
They  write  :  "  A  few  blooms  of  five  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  flowers,  each  plant  of  strong  and 
free  growth  and  perfectly  hardy." 

Erigeron  aurantiacos. 

The  bright  orange  colouring  of  this  useful  plant 
is  very  welcome.  It  is  very  free,  of  compact 
growth,  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  and  a  worthy 
addition  to  all  mixed  borders  and  rock  gardens. 
A  good  form. 

OXOSMA   TAUKICUM. 

The  tubular  flowers  of  golden  yellow  colouring 
are  very  agreeably  scented ;  it  is  very  free,  and 
has  evergreen  foliage. 

Aster  peregrin  os. 
A  lovely  flower  of  light  mauve  colour,  very  com- 
pact, about  9  inches  high,  and  a  decided  acquisition. 

Trollius  japoxicus  FL. -PL. 
The    flowers   of   this    plant   are    of    a   glowing 
orange,    with  darker   centre  ;   a  very   showy   and 
efi"ective  plant  about  1  foot  high. 

Rajjitnculus  speciosus  plexus. 
Bright   double  yellow  flowers,  a  very  compact 
and  free  flowering  plant,  about  9  inches  in  height. 


ILLICIOM   RELIOIOSUM. 

[A  very  interesting  contribution  to  our  table  of 
flowers  now  in  beauty  in  the  garden.] 

Illiciuji  rehgiosum. 
"  p."  sends  a  flowering  shoot  of  this  interesting 
shrub  ;  its  flowers  are  creamy  white,  and,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  produced  freely.  The  shoot 
sent  was  cut  from  a  bush  in  the  open  air  in  Devon- 
shire. We  lately  noticed  it  quite  happy  in 
Mr.  Leney's  interesting  American  garden  at  Salt- 
wood,  near  Hythe. 


always  previously  produced  flowers  of  the  normal 
colour,  the  examples  sent  are  interesting  in 
their  present  sportive  form,  and  such  instances 
of  complete  change  are  quite  rare.  There  is  no 
possible  hope  of  the  change  being  due  to  the  near 
presence  of  the  annual  kind.  Indeed,  any  cross- 
bred agency  of  this  kind  could  but  have  effect 
on  the  seed  crop  of  last  j'ear,  and  therefore 
in  the  seedlings  resulting  therefrom.  Are  you 
quite  convinced  that  your  original  plant  has  not 
perished,  and  that  an  inferior  seedling  variation 
has  not  gradually'  and  unnoticed  grown  up  near, 
and  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time?  Lupinus 
polyph3'llus  frequently  dies  out  after,  say,  a 
triennial  flowering,  and  a  young  plant  could  easily 
grow  up  quite  near  without  being  noticed.  The 
spikes  of  bloom  sent  are  so  entirely  that  of  an 
inferior  seedling  variation  that  we  imagine  some- 
thing like  this  has  taken  place.  The  fact  may 
easily  be  determined  by  close  inspection  of  the 
rootstock  3  inches  below  ground.] 

Sweet  Peas  and  Corxflowers  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Baylor  Hartland  sends  from  Cork  a  delight- 
ful gathering  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Cornflowers,  the 
former  showing  a  charming  range  of  colouring, 
with  this  note:  "I  send  you  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Cornflowers  from  seed  sown  at  Aufain  in 
October,  1901.  I  see  by  your  notes  what  growers 
have  had  to  contend  with  lately,  so  it  may  interest 
them  to  know  what  can  be  done  here.  The  flowers 
were  not  specially  selected." 


LnriNcs  polyphyxlus. 

I  am  sending  for  your  "Editor's  Table"  two 
flower-spikes  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  as  I  thought 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  their  colouring, 
which  is  more  curious  than  pretty.  They  come  from 
a  large  plant,  whose  flowers  have  up  to  this  season 
been  of  the  normal  deep  blue,  but  have  all  turned 
out  mauve  and  white  this  year.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  variation  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  same  border  of  the  annual  species, 
L.  hybridus  atrococcineus,  which  would  be  in  full 
bloom  when  the  L.  polyphj'llus  was  flowering  for 
the  second  time  late  in  August  ?  There  was  also 
a  bush  of  L.  arboreus  (the  yellow  variety)  close 
by.— A.  K  DuNDAS,  The  Barrows,  Charles  Hill, 
Famham 

[If   you    are   quite   sure    of   the   plant   having 


Ntw  Poppies. 
Mr.  Perr\'  sends  from  Winchmore  Hill 
Poppies,   which   for  size  of   flower  and 
should   be   made  note  of.      Oue  is  Mrs. 
large,  finely  coloured  flower  orange  with 
whitish  variegation  and  black  base.    The 
is  quite  distinct,  and  this  variegation  is 
Medusa  is   a  large  handsome   flower  of 
rose  colour,  an  unusual  shade. 


two  new 
colouring 
Marsh,  a 
a  sort  of 
colouring 
pleasing, 
a  salmon 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   it    not    7-esponsible    for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


HARDY    CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  my  notes  on  these  (pages  409-410  of 
The  Garden  for  June  21)  a  curious  error 
occurs  in  a  rather  important  passage.  I 
am  made  to  say  "  essential  "  in  place  of 
"inimical."  Indeed,  it  was  this  latter 
word  to  which  I  desired  to  take  excep- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Mallett  when  referring  to  these  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums  in  a  former  issue  of  The  Garden.  In 
this  particular  instance  Mr.  Mallett  stated  in  effect 
that  the  presence  of  lime  was  "  inimical"  to  these 
plants.  My  object  in  directing  attention  to  the 
word  is,  priraaril}',  to  point  out  where  Mr.  Mallett 
has  erred  in  thus  embodying  all  these  hardy 
Cypripediums  under  this  remark  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  assure  j-our  marfy  readers  that  not  only  is  lime 
or  chalk  not  only  not  inlmieal,  but  that  some 
species  are  well  known  for  their  fondness  for 
calcareous  soils.  This  statement  is  backed  not 
only  by  my  own  practical  knowledge  of  many 
years  but  by  many  others.  Take  Cypripedium 
Calceolus,  for  instance.  In  "Alpine  Flowers," 
over  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  Robinson  writes  : 
"  I  have  never  seen  this  fine  plant  nearly  so  well 
grown  as  by  Mr.  .James  Backhouse  of  York.  He 
plants  it  in  an  eastern-shaded  aspect  of  his  rock- 
work,  in  rich,  deep,  fibrous  loam,  in  narrow, 
well-drained  fissures  between  limestone  rocks." 
Comment  on  this  is  needless.  No  greater  authority 
on  hardy  plants  ever  lived  than  Mr.  James  Back- 
house. 

Concerning  the  same  species  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster, 
the  well-known  authority  on  British  Orchids, 
writes  in  his  book  of  this  title  at  page  ST:  "I 
have  been  most  successful  by  using  a  mixture  of 
strong  yellow  loam,  that  of  a  silky,  fibrous  nature 


is  best,  freely  mixed  with  sharp  river  sand  and  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  limestone,  &c."  Further  on 
the  same  authority  remarks  that  the  ordinary  soil 
should  be  removed  a  certain  depth,  "half  fill  the 
hole  thus  made  with  the  above  compost,  on  it 
spread  an  inch-thick  coating  of  rough  sand  freely 
co-mingled  with  well  broken  up  limestones,  place 
the  plant  on  this  .  .  .  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  hole  to  be  filled  up  with  loam,  sand,  and 
pieces  of  limestone."  I  cite  the  experience  of  these 
men  to  prove  that,  far  from  being  "inimical," 
limestone  is  not  only  regarded  as  beneficial,  but  is 
studiously  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  roots  of 
a  species  that  in  Nature  has  been  often  found 
growing  on  calcareous  formations. 

What  is  true  of  the  one  species  named  is  true 
also  of  other  kinds,  and  if  the  soil  mixture  given 
bj'  Jlr.  Webster  were  more  often  employed  for  such 
as  pubescens,  parviflorum,  acaule,  and  others,  a 
success  far  more  permanent  and  lasting  may  often 
be  recorded  where  failures  now  ensue. 

It  is  singular  that  error  should  have  arisen  in  the 
most  important  word  of  my  former  note,  and 
though  my  argument  was  quite  clear  and  plain  in 
the  context,  it  still  may  follow  that  some  of  your 
readers  will  be  confused,  hence  this  explanation 
concerning  a  group  of  hardy  flowers  that  should  be 
more  cultivated.  E.  .Jenkins. 


PEUNING  AKEBIA  QUIXATA. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  note  the  reference  to  the  pruning  of  this 
climber  by  Mr.  Clark  (page  389).  This  is  certainly 
different  to  my  experience.  Akebia  quinata  has 
flowered  here  on  an  east  wall  profusel}'  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  under  the  following  pruning  treat- 
ment :  Cover  the  space  allotted  with  the  strongest 
shoots,  and,  when  new  growth  pushes  from  the 
eyes  or  spurs  in  the  spring,  do  not  regulate  it, 
but  summer-prune  away  all  superfluous  growth 
before  it  becomes  entangled.  It  is  from  spurs 
that  the  flowers  are  produced,  and  the  more  these 
are  kept  clear  the  more  matured  they  become  and 
flower  correspondingly.  When  once  the  allotted 
space  is  covered,  what  can  be  done  with  the  mass 
of  summer  shoots  that  a  healthy  plant  will 
produce?  The  winter  is  not  the  best  time  to 
cut  away  such  growth.  It  is  too  late  then 
for  the  spurs  to  ripen. 
South  Hanti.  E.  MoLYNEiTX. 


RAPID  VINE  GROWING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  note  from  "A.  D."  on  "Rapid  Vine 
Growing"  in  The  Garden  for  June  14  presents 
some  features  of  interest  if  not  of  novelty.  To 
what  extent  this  style  is  adopted  in  private 
gardens  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  doubtless  the 
growers  for  profit  make  an  extensive  use  of  it. 
"Taking  charge  of  these  gardens  in  the  spring  of 
1900  it  was  proposed  to  remove  what  vinery 
accommodation  there  was  here  and  erect  new 
houses.  A  number  of  Vine  ej'es  were  put  in 
during  February  in  that  j'ear  at  East  Thorpe, 
Reading,  for  use  here.  From  these  a  quantity  of 
Vines  were  grown  on,  their  last  shift  being  into 
boxes  14  inches  square  and  6  inches  deep.  These 
were  finished  oflT  in  the  usual  way,  and  those 
required  for  jjlanting  were  transferred  to  the 
borders  in  April,  1901.  They  had  been  pruned  to 
about  2^  feet  from  the  soil,  which  would  allow 
two  bunches  each  the  same  year  to  finish  oft"  well. 
Tliis  season  the  same  Vines  are  carrj'ing  six 
bunches  each  of  good  size  with  every  promise  of 
finishing  perfectly.  The  borders  are  inside,  and 
the  average  width  is  only  IS  inches,  the  same  in 
depth,  and  the  Vines  did  so  well  that  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  increase  the  border  this  year. 
When  comparing  notes  with  Mr.  Barks  we  find 
that  in  1900  he  planted  strong  pot  Vines  and  we 
had  just  put  in  our  eyes.  In  1900  he  took  four 
bunches,  and  we  took  two  from  the  Vines  ;  this 
year  he  has  ten  bunches  and  we  have  six,  with 
Vines  at  least  a  year  younger,  showing  but  little 
diiference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  system.  The 
varieties  that  are  accomplishing  this  are  Black 
Hamburgh,    Foster's    Seedling,   and    Madresfield 
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Court.  The  Vines  not  required  for  planting  out 
were  not  pruned  so.  close  down  but  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  boxes,  placed  on  a  stage,  and 
finished  off,  in  the  case  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Lady  Downes'  six  bunches  being  allowed,  and  in 
that  of  Black  Alicante  four  bunches  each.  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  do  even  quicker  than  this.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago  >ve  put  in  eyes  in  February 
and  grew  them  until  they  required  a  shift  from  a 
o-inch  pot.  They  were  then  planted  out  in  a 
border  18  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season  had  made  up  and  finished 
nice  canes.  During  the  winter  they  were  pruned 
to  5  feet  in  length,  and  the  next  season  carried  and 
finished  four  good  bunches,  most  of  them  fit  for 
exhibition.  These  were  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
following  year  these  Vines  carried  six  bunches 
without  any  increase  of  border  space,  and  were 
probabi}'  better  than  the  previous  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  season  the  houses  were  taken  down. 
The  houses  in  which  the  Vines  are  growing  are 
small  lean-to  ones,  with  a  rafter  only  10  feet  to 
12  feet  in  length. 

Wokejield  Park,  Berks.  J.   Woolfokd. 


in  various  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  notably 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily.  The  illustration 
gives  a  good  idea  of  its  loose,  twiggy  habit, 
resembling  to  some  extent  a  loose  growing 
plant  of  the  white  Spanish  Broom.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  and  in  early 
spring  bears  a  few  simple  lanceolate  leaves 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  branches  ;  these, 
however,  fall  before  the  flowers  open  in  July. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  white,  with 
a  few  reddish  spots  on  the  standard  and  a 
brown  calyx,  are  crowded  together  on  short 
stalks  from  the  sides  of  the  branches.  The 
fruits  are  small  and  contain  but  one  seed  each. 
It  grows  under  similar  conditions  to  other 
Genistas,  and  is  increased  by  means  of  seeds. 
In  very  exposed  situations  it  woidd  probably 
prove  tender,  especially  when  young. 

W.  Uallimoee. 


GKNISTA    MONOSPERMA. 

Under  the  name  of  Spartium  monospermum 
this  shrub  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  683,  about  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  so  useful  for  general  purposes  as 
many  of  the  other  Genistas,  but  is  a  rare  and 
interesting  plant  and  worthy  of  being  included 
in  a  general  collection  of  shrubs.    It  is  found 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 

HUMEAS. 

SEED  should  be  sown  now  by  those  who 
care  to  have  large  plants.  For  smaller 
plants  sow  again  in  August.  There  is  no 
ditficulty  whatever  in  raising  the  seed  or 
growing  the  plants,  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  in  all  stages  of  growth 
they  must  have  unremitting  attention.  A  rule 
which  should  be  rigidly 
enforced  is  thatof  careful 
watering,  though,  as  the 
plant  is  a  rapid  grower, 
it  must  not  suffer  for 
the  want  of  water.  If 
possible  afford  rain  or 
soft  water  ;  hard  water 
will  retard  their  growth. 
This  plant  is  also  espe- 
ciall3'  susceptible  to  a 
dry  atmosphere.  Fill 
the  pots  or  pans  to 
within  half  an  inch  of 
the  top  with  a  light 
porous  compost,  and  see 
that  the  drainage  is 
good.  Sow  the  seed 
evenly,  and  sift  over  it 
a  dusting  of  fine  soil. 
Place  the  pans  in  a 
moist,  warm,  shady 
position,  and  cover  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  which 
will  check  rapid  evapora- 
tion. When  the  seedlings 
have  made  a  little  pro- 
gress they  must  have  as 
much  light  and  air  as 
they  can  endure  without 
giving  them  a  check. 
There  are  three  sorts, 
all  well  worth  growing, 
H.  elegans,  H.  purpurea, 
and  H.  alba. 

Hekbacbous  Calceo- 
larias 
that  are  forward  enough 
should  be  pricked  off 
into  pans  or  round  the 
rims  of  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  Water  with 
care,  and  shade.  When 
estalDlished  give  air,  and 
daily  increase  it,  as  the 
more  air  that  can  safely 
be  given  the  better. 

Chinese  Pklmulas. 

Plants  in  small  pots 
should  be  moved  into 
larger  ones  as  n.ay  be 
necessary,  but  never 
until  the  pots  are  well 


filled  with  roots,  and  always  pot  firmly.  Later 
batches  of  seedlings  should  be  potted  into  small 
pots.  Cinerarias  require  similar  attention.  Keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  aphis,  to  which  these  are 
subject.  Fumigate  on  its  first  appearance. 
Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  weak.  For  this  pest  dust  the 
foliage  and  soil  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

The  Stove. 

In  this  structure  there  should  be  frequent 
damping  of  the  stages  and  paths  to  compensate  for 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  during  hot  and 
dry  weather.  Many  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  and  the  like,  which  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  will  be  benefited  if  repotted.  The 
materials  used  should  be  of  the  best,  and  suitable 
to  the  various  subjects,  making  sure  that  the 
drainage  is  well  arranged.  Plants  for  decorative 
purposes  may  be  kept  in  small  pots  and  receive 
frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Many  of  the  stove  climbers  in  large  pots  or  tubs 
will  benefitif  given  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Tie  and  regulate  the  young  growths  of  these  plants 
as  occasion  may  require,  tying  in  loosely  the  shoots 
so  as  to  permit  of  their  foliage  and  flowers  being 
effectively  displayed.  John  Fleming. 

]Vex-ham  Park  Gardens,  Slotigh. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN". 
Celery. 
The  earliest  plantings  will  now  be  growing  away 
freely,  the  wet  season  having  favoured  the  crop. 
Each  plant  should  be  carefully  examined  and  all 
split  leaves  and  side  growths  removed.  Keep  the 
soil  constantly  stirred  up  on  the  surface,  give 
frequent  small  doses  of  artificial  manure  and  soot, 
and  every  inducement  to  make  a  free,  rapid 
growth.  Damp  overhead  twice  daily  in  fine 
weather  and  water  freely  at  the  roots. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the 
planting  of  the  latest  sown  plants  if  not  already 
done.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  arrange  for  the 
trenches  to  be  got  out  between  the  lines  of  early 
Peas,  the  latter  affording  just  sufficient  shade  to 
enable  the  Celery  plants  to  get  over  their  removal 
quickly.  Plant  double  lines  at  this  season  and 
shorten  back  the  longest  leaves  if  at  all  drawn. 
Lift  with  good  balls  and  plant  very  firmly. 

Peas. 
I  never  remember  the  Pea  crop  so  late  as  this 
year.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  sun  the  pods  do 
not  fill.  Those  which  should  have  been  read}'  for 
picking  the  first  week  in  the  present  month  are 
not  at  this  date  (.June  18)  nearly  fit,  but  there  is 
every  promise  of  an  abundance  later  on.  The 
latest  sowings  should  be  well  thinned  and  securely 
staked.  Apply  black  sulphur  to  ward  off  attacks 
of  mildew. 

Fresch  Beans. 
Make  another  good  sowing  of  Canadian  Wonder 
on  a  south  border.  A  capital  Bean  also  for  late 
work  is  Wood's  Centenary,  a  white  podded  kind, 
which  is  very  prolific,  of  good  flavour,  and  said  to 
be  stringless,  but  in  any  case  it  remains  a  long 
time  before  being  too  old  for  the  table. 

Broad  Beans. 

All  late  sowings  of  these  will  have  to  be  kept 
well  sj-ringed  with  insecticide  to  keep  them  free 
from  black  aphis,  which  is  sure  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  this  lime  of  year.  Strong  soft 
soap  and  water  will  answer  well,  as  it  is  both  safe 
and  effectual.  Stop  the  growths  in  good  time, 
mulch  between  the  rows,  and  water  liberally  in 
dry  weather. 

W^iNTER  Greens, 
such  as  Broccolis,  Kales,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  the  like  should  be  planted  as  ground  becomes 
vacant.  Broccolis  of  all  kinds  should  be  given 
exposed  positions,  the  ground  made  quite  firm, 
and  allow  good  distances  between  the  plants,  as 
the  more  hardy  and  solid  the  growth  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  come  safely  through  the  winter, 
and,  indeed,  this  applies  to  all  the  Brassica  tribe, 
but  more  especially  Broccoli. 
Spinach. 

Make  good  sowings  on  well-prepared  ground  in 
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cool  parts  of  the  garden  and  thin  out  that  which 
is  just  above  the  ground.  Keep  the  surface  well 
hoed  and  apply  a  little  patent  manure  in  showery 
M-eather.  Good  Spinach  is  generally  very  difficult 
to  get  during  July  and  August  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry,  consequently  a  little  extra  trouble 
is  well  repaid. 

Endive. 

Make  further  sowings  of  both  Curled  and 
Uatavian  on  the  later  planted  Celery  ridges,  and 
thin  out  the  earlier  sowing  to  1  foot  apart. 
Strenuous  efforts  will  have  to  be  taken  to  free  the 
orops  and  produce  from  weeds,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  on  fine  days  to  this  end.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  these  have  caused  so  much 
trouble,  for  owing  to  the  continuance  of  showery 
weather  it  has  been  impossible  to  kill  them. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenhatn  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Hardv  Flowers. 
These  are  now  so  much  appreciated  and  admired 
that  a  border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is 
essentially  a  feature  and  almost  indispensable  to 
the  successful  arrangement  of  every  flower  garden. 
Though  some  have  the  idea  that  after  planting 
there  is  very  little  further  to  be  done  in  connexion 
with  this  class  of  plants,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for 
unless  the  border  is  attended  to  both  with  care 
and  regularity,  no  matter  in  what  manner  it  has 
been  arranged,  it  soon  becomes  disappointing. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  much  to  be  done 
on  the  borders,  staking  some  of  the  taller-growing 
plants,  such  as  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  &c., 
which  should  be  done  neatly  and  eft'ectually,  and  in 
pegging  down  others,  such  as  Verbenas  and  Phlox 
Drummondii,  thinning  out  the  growths  of  strong 
growers,  cutting  otl'  flowers  that  are  over  and 
keeping  the  whole  border  free  from  weeds. 
Besides  this   many  plants  require  a  little  special 


treatment,  especially  duT-ing  the  abnormally  cold 
wet  season  experienced  up  to  now.  For  instance, 
the  Calochortus  and  Pf,rtulaea,  which  fare  so  badly 
when  the  soil  is  sodden,  and  the  Ereniurus,  whose 
blooms  to  keep  them  in  perfection  should  be 
guarded  from  the  effects  of  the  rain,  while  in 
addition  arrangements  should  be  always  made  for 
tilling  up  gaps  that  may  occur,  either  by  planting 
out  from  pits  or  resowing  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  present  and  next  three  months  to 
come  are  wonderfully  rich  in  hardy  flowers,  and 
during  this  time  hardy  herbaceous  borders  should 
be  most  interesting  and  attractive.  A  very  pretty 
sight  in  one  of  the  borders  here  is  just  over 
through  a  large  mass  of 

Incarvili.ea  Dblavayi 
having  ceased  flowering.  For  three  weeks  or 
more  this  beautiful  bright  flower  has  been  a 
charming  sight,  and  was  much  admired  by  all  who 
saw  it.  Last  year  I  saved  seed  of  some  of  the 
best  flowers  and  sowed  it  in  .January  in  heat,  and 
now  have  a  fine  batch  of  strong  healthy  seedlings 
in  4-inch  pots,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  flower 
in  their  permanent  quarters  next  season.  The 
Inearvillea  I  find  requires  a  warm  sunny  border 
with  not  too  much  moisture  in  the  winter. 

Hugh  A.  Petticirew. 
Castle  Gardens,  St.  Fayans. 


use.  One  yea.rold  plants  ptoduce  the  largest  fruit;, 
and  are  chiefly  depended  upon  for  dessert,  and  dO' 
plants  are  kept  for  any  purpose  after  the  second 
year. 

Varieties  for  Forcing. 
Royal'  Soveneign,  La  (Jrosse  .Sucrce,  Sir  Charles- 
Napier,.  Sir  Jl  Paston,  President,  &c.,  are  reliable 
varieties     for     this     purpose.      The     first-named, 
howevep,  although  some  of  the  otliers  are  bette-r 
flavoured,  is  most  generally  grown.     Its  handsome 
appearance  and  good  forcing  character  cause  it  to 
be   highly   valued.     To   tliese   may   be   added    fori 
outdoor  culture  (liiiuton  Park,  I>ate  Pine,  Dr.  Hogg,. 
Waterloo,  Latest  of  All,  and  British  Queen.     The 
latter  requires  a   moderately  light   soil.     Of  new 
varieties  Trafalgar,  Fillbasket   (a   heavy   copper),. 
Mentraore,    andi    The    Laxton,    which    is    to    be- 
distributed,  this    season,   are   handsome   varieties,, 
while  Antoine  de-  Padoue  is  valuable  for  late  use. 

T.  COOMBBR.. 

TJw  Henti/re.Gwden»,  Monmonth. 
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THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

TniNSisG  Fruit. 

This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  alwa\s  receive  the 

attention     it    deserves,    and    far-reaching    injury 

often  results  from  its  neglect,  as  it  is  not  only  the 

quality  of  the  fruit  that  suSers,  but  the  health  of 

the  tree  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  over-cropping. 

Apricots  and  Peaches  have  previously  been  alluded 

to,    and   Apples,    Pears,    and   choice    Plums    now 

demand     attention.       Precise     instructions     with 

respect  to  the  extent  thinning  should  be  carried  to 

cannot  well  be  given,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 

tree's  condition,  the  natural  size  of  its  fruit,  &c., 

but  in   thinning   the  largest  perfect  fruits  should 

always   be   retained,    while   small   and    otherwise 

imperfect  ones  should  be  removed.     A  robust  tree 

will  safely  mature  a  much  greater  weight  of  fruit 

than  a  weakly  tree  of  the  same  size,  and  the  same 

remarks  apply  even  to  the  branches  upon  a  tree. 

By  attending   to   details   uf   management   of   this 

description  the  balance  of  growth  upon  a  tree  can 

be  in  a  great  degree  regulated,  and  it  may  be  added 

that  necessary  thinning  should  be  done    early  so 

that  needless  exhaustion  is  avoided. 

Strawberries. 

The  needful  supply  of  runners,  both  for  planting 

in  open  quarters   and   for  potting  on  for  forcing, 

should  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured  be  layered 

in  3-inch  pots  firmly  filled  with  rich  loam  and  a 

little  fine  manure   from   a   spent   Mushroom  bed. 

Avoid  crowding  the  plants.    Arrange  the  pots  as  far 

away  as  possible  from  the  parent  plants,  so  that 

the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  not  weakened, 

and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of 

water.     Keep  the  parent  plants  also  well  nourished 

and    surplus   runners    removed.        The    strongest 

runners  of  one  year  old  plants  are  the  best  material 

to  select  for  layering,  and  they  should  be  relieved 

of   extending   growths  and  not  severed   from  the 

parent  plants  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 

roots.     They  should  be  placed  upon  a  bed  of  ashes 

in  a  partially  shaded  place  for  a  week  or  so  before 

they  are  potted  in  fruiting  pots  or  planted  out  as 

the  case  may  be. 

Preparing  for  Planting. 
Strawberries  should  be  planted  upon  land  that 
has  been  deeply  worked  some  time  before.  '  We 
usually  plant  our  main  crop  upon  a  plot  that  has 
been  trenched  in  the  autumn  and  heavily  manured 
for  early  Peas,  after  it  has  again  been  dug  and 
manured  as  soon  as  the  Pea  crop  is  over.  Land 
treated  in  this  way,  if  broken  over  immediately 
before  planting  time,  is  in  good  condition  for 
planting.  A  south  or  west  border  is,  however, 
found  for  a  plantation  of  Royal  Sovereign  and 
others  to  supply  an  early  gathering  for  dessert, 
and  a  north  border  for  Latest  of  All,  &c.  for  late 


THE.     ACMK      BLOOM 
PROTECTOR. 

This  device  for  protecting  the  flowers  of  the- 
Rose,  Dahlia,.  Ehrysanthemum,  and  other  plants,, 
the  invention,  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Weel.  ofi 
Reigate,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all. 
gardeners,  and.  more  particularly  to  those  who. 
gtrow  these  flowers  for  exhibition  ;  to  the  laltsr,. 
indeed,  it  is  invaluable.  The  accompanying,  illus- 
tration of  the  bloom  protector  explains  itself 
almost  suthciently,  but  we  may  just  point  out  ibs- 
advantagea  and  its  manner  of  working.  In,  She- 
first  place  i!)  can  be  adjusted  rapidly  in.  any 
position,-  and  1)he  galvanised  steel  spring  allow*  the- 
height  to  be  fi:ied  instantly.  Rigidity  is  seaured 
by  a  sq,uare  soeket  working  on  a  square  stick,  the- 
foi-mer  being  held  firmly  against  the  latter  by  a. 
galvanised  steel  spring,  thus  effectually  preventing 
the  protector  being  blown  round  by  the  wind,  and. 
doing  away  also  with  all  liability  to  braise  the- 
bloom.  Tbe  protectors  only  weigh  a  little  over 
2o3.  each,  including  socket  and  frame,  se  that)  it. 
is  unnecessary  to  say  they  are  extremely  li.ght. 
They  have  also  the  excellent  attribute  of.  durabilitiyf 
for  they  will  last  for  years  and  ma.y  then  be. 
re-covered  at  only  a  trifling  cost.  AJlhough  the. 
covering  material  (calico)  is  not  in.  ijself  water- 
proof, experience  has  proved  that  the  angle  at 
which  the  protector  is  made  causes  the  water  of 
the  most  severe  rainstorm  to  run  ofli  at  the  edge, 
and  not  to  penetrate  the  cover  ajid,  damage  the 
bloom.  Mr.  Richard  E.  West,  Reigatie,  Surrey,  is 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  tikis  most  useful 
device,  and  from  him  fuller  particulars  can,  if 
necessary,  be  obtained. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
Exhibition  at  Holland  Park.,  Jbnb  24  and  25. 
This  was  one  ol  the  most  interesting  exliibitions  that  has 
ever  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  but 
marred  l)y  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Uis  Majesty  the  King, 
as  recorded  elsewhere.  The  Roses  were  not  plentiful,  owing 
to  the  season,  but  Orchids,  hardy  and  indoor  flowers  were 
superb. 

Orchib  Committee. 
Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
.Tames  O'Brien,  .T.  Douglas,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  W.  Odcll, 
H.  Little,  F.  A.  Eehder,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H. 
White  W  H.  Yoinig,  N.  C.  Cookson,  J.  Ohai-lesworth,  J. 
Colraan,  H.  11.  Pollett,  Y.  Sander,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  T.  Pitt. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  and  J.  Cypher. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  one  of  the  finest  groups  ever  shown  at  an 
exhihition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Not  a  single 
indifferent  species  or  variety  was  to  be  found.  At  the  end 
of  the  group  was  a  line  plant  of  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpniu,  with  eighteen  spikes  of  flowers.  The  Cattleyas, 
Liclias,  and  Lre-lio-Cattleyas  were  remarkable  both  for 
variety  and  excellence,  the  most  prominent  being  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Aphrodite  King  Edward  VII.  (Mendelii  x  puipu- 
rata),  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  pure  white,  the  immense 
lip  rich  crimson-purple,  with  yellow  in  the  throat  ;  L.-C. 
canhamiana  (Mossiic  x  purpurata),  in  numerous  varieties  ; 
L.-C.  Our  ()ueen,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  almost 
white,  lip  white  on  the  outer  margins,  with  a  deep  blotch  of 
purple  covering  the  central  area,  shading  to  yellow  in  the 
throat  ;  Cattleya  H.  G.  Selfridge  (superba  x  Aclandirc), 
showing  the  influence  of  the  superba  parent  in  the  intense 
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purple  markins  of  the  segments  ;  C.  Prince  Edward  (Warsce- 
wiczii  X  schilleriana),  the  influence  oi  both  the  parents 
•could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  offspring  ;  and  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii  in  its  finest  forms  were  included.  C.  Moasia3,  both  in 
■white  and  datk  forms,  was  extensively  represented.  (Joch- 
lioda  noezliana,  with  fourteen  spikes  of  flower,  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  white  Odontoglossums  which 
surrounded  it.  The  principal  Odontoglossums  were  O. 
■crispura  Princess  Helene,  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
faintly  tinted  with  rose  on  the  outer  margins,  the  central 
area  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  distinct  blotch  of 
bright  brown,  the  lip  white,  shading  to  yellow,  with 
numerous  brown  markings  covering  the  surface  ;  0,  c. 
Imperatrix,  the  flnest  Odontoglossum  in  the  sh()W,  the 
■outer  and  basal  area  white,  faintly  tinted  rose,  the  central 
area  being  covered  with  rich  purple  maikings,  the  lip  white, 
yellow  on  the  crest,  having  a  brown  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip  ;  0.  c.  Piiucess  Victoria,  a  most  attractive  variety  of 
the  O.  c.  Starlight  section,  the  markings  l>eing  mi  st  promi- 
nent on  a  ruse-tinted  surface  ;  O.  c.  Princess  Beatrice,  whii  h 
belongs  to  the  0.  c.  cooksoniannm  section,  with  redder 
.brown  markings'on  a  white  ground  ;  0.  harvengtense,  which 
has  white,  faintly  tinted  yellow  sepals  and  petaU,  the  petals 
spotted  with  brown,  the  sepals  heavily  blotched  and  Imrred 
with  the  same  colour.  Among  the  better  varieties  of 
lliltonias  the  most  prominent  were  M.  vexillaria  Queen 
Alexandra,  with  immense  white  segments,  the  petals 
faintly  tinted  with  rose,  the  lip  having  three  purple  lines 
in  front  of  the  yellow  disc.  M.  v.  radiata  has  the  sepals  and 
petals  pale  rose,  the  lip  white,  with  a  large  area  of  purple 
■on  the  disc,  in  front  of  which  are  radiating  purple  lines. 
Several  fine  Cypripediums  were  also  included. 

ilessrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  silver  cup  for  a  grand  display  of  finely  grown  and 
beautifully  arranged  Orchids.  The  back  row 
was  filled  with  splendidly  flowered  plants 
of  Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  crispum,  and 
"0.  sarcodes.  The  Cattleyas  made  a  brilliant 
■tlif^play,  and  included  such  species  as  C. 
Mussiai  in  various  shades  of  colour,  Miitnnia 
vexillaria,  C'uchlioda  noezliana,  itc.  The 
hybrids  were  very  interesting,  the  most 
prominent  being  L.-C.  Aphrodite  alba,  with 
pure  white'sepals  and  petals  and  an  intense 
purple  lip;  L.-C.  Martinetti  (Mossia;  x 
tenebrosa);  several  fine  varieties  of  L.-C. 
canhamiana,  including  L.-C.  Lady  Wygram 
in  one  of  its  finest  forms  ;  L.-C.  Lady  Millar 
(cinnabarina  x  granulosa),  the  sepals  and 
petals  clear  yellow,  lip  purple,  lined  with 
yellow,  a  most  attractive  plant ;  and  L.-C. 
Phoebe  (cinnabarina  x  Mossia;)  in  various 
tints  of  yellow  were  well  represented.  L.-C. 
G.  S.  Ball  (cinnabarina  x  Schroedera?)  was 
also  well  exhibited.  Among  the  numerous 
grand  forms  of  Odontoglossums  were  0. 
harryano-triumphaTts,  which  has  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  the  parents 
indicated  in  the  name  (a  remarkable 
hybrid)  ;  0.  crispum  punctatissimura 
(Princess  Maud),  the  sepals  and  petals 
pale  rose  tinted,  thickly  covered  with 
miniature  rosy  purple  spots  in  the  central 
area  of  each  of  the  segments,  the  broad  lip 
white,  shading  to  yellow  on  the  disc,  with  a 
laige  chocolate  blotch  in  the  centre,  and 
smaller  spottings  on  the  side  lobes  ;  and 
O.  Alexandra  Regina3,  a  most  attractive 
natural  hybrid  between  O.  grande  and 
O.  Insleayi,  showing  the  intermediate 
characters  of  both  parents.  It  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  flnest  groups  ever  staged 
by  the  firm. 

Mr.  J.  Cowan,  Gateacre,  Liverpool,  was 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  fine 
group  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cypri- 
pediums in  variety,  grand  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  C.  Mossife,  Lailia  digbyana, 
Lielia  tenebrosa,  Dendrobium  suaviasimum, 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  other  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashtun,  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  beautiful  group  of 
finely-fiowereri  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Also  shown  were 
many  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  C.  Mendelii,  Lrelia 
tenebrosji,  and  numerous  flne  hybrids.  Several  flnely-grown 
and  flowered  plants  of  Mexican  Oncidiums  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery, 
Enfield,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  fine 
group,  consisting  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia>, 
including  the  puie  white  C.  M.  Wagnerii.  Among  the 
numerous  beautiful  C.  Mendelii  was  a  pure  white,  with  pink 
blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  Up.  C.  intermedia  alba,  with 
its  pure  white  flowers,  Ly?lia  purpurata,  and  L.-C.  canhamiana 
were  well  represented,  the  sensitive-lipped  Masdevallia  mus- 
cosa,  with  numerous  fiowers,  Vanda  Hookerii,  V.  Miss  Agnes 
Joacquini,  and  other  interesting  Orchids  were  included. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  was  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  a  grand 
display  of  rare  species,  hybrids  and  varieties.  The  hack 
row  included  two  grand  plants  of  Sobralia  kienastiana,  pure 
white  ;  S.  Wigania;,  pale  rose-tinted  sepals  and  petals,  with 
a  broad  rose-tinted  lip,  in  the  way  of  S.  Veitchii ;  C.  Mossire 
ca'lestis,  with  a  tint  of  blue  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  ;  C. 
M.  Wapnerii,  white,  except  the  yellow  in  the  throat ;  C. 
Prince  Edward  (schilleriana  x  Warscewiczii),  Lselio-Cattleya 
Eximia  (purpurata  x  Warnerii),  L.-C.  arnoldiana,  and  L.-C. 
canhamiana  were  well  represented.  Miltonia  vexillaria 
gigantea,  a  grand  variety,  intense  rose,  with  a  white  area 
around  the  disc  ;  Phalamopsis  grandiflora,  Thunias,  and 
other  Orchids  were  also  included.  The  group  was  arranged 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  Young's  usual  good  taste. 

J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a 
group  of  beautifully  arrangedOrchids.consistingof  Oncidium 
macranthum,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleyas,  Miltonias, 
and  Cypripediums  in  variety. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
was  awarded  a  cultui-al  commendation  for  a  flne  basket  of 
Habenaria  rhodochile  and  MaxiUaria  securrilis,  with  ten 
scapes  of  flower. 

H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Howard),  sent  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia?  and 
La'lia  purpurata. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw  sent  one  of  the  flnest  varieties  of 
Cypripedium  Godefruya)  leucocbilum  we  have  seen,  the 
ground  colour  pale  yellow,  veined,  barred,  and  blotched 
with  bright  brown  -  purple.  The  plant  carried  two 
flowers. 

New  Orchids. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  following  :— 

Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  Queen  Alexandra. — This  is  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  flower,  pure  white,  except  for  a  pale 
yellow  centre  and  a  few  faint  markings  of  pale  red  just 
around.  The  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  purity  of  colour 
make  this  new  variety  so  remaikable.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite  King  Edward  VII.— A  very 
handsome  flower,  with  broad,  drooping  petals;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  almost  white;  the  lip  is  very  large,  and  of  a 
rich  purple  colour ;  the  throat  is  yellow,  except  for  some 
maikings  of  reddish  purple  below  the  column.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  gigantea.— This  beautiful  variety  of 
M.  vexillaria  has  large  flowers  of  a  lich  rose  colour,  with 
a  yellow  eye  and  white  markings  beneath.  It  is  a  flower  of 
striking  beauty.  From  Sir  Frederick  Wican,  Bait.,  Clare 
Lawn,  Enst  Slieen  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young). 

Sobralia  W'iganice. — A  flower  of  distinct  and  delicate  coIout- 
ing ;  the  large  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  white,  and 


can  notice  faint  purple  markings  also.  From  ilessrs.  Sander 
and  Sons. 

Lcelio-Caltleya  Martinetti  Prince  Arthur — A  lovely  variety, 
with  somewhat  loose  sepals  of  a  lemon  colour,  tinged  with 
buff  ;  the  petals  are  rosy  buff.  The  lip  is  very  handsome, 
beautifully  fiilled,  and  of  a  crimson-purple  colour.  From 
Messrs,  Sander  and  Sons. 

Odontoglotisu  III  Harvengtense  Princess  Margaret.  —A  choice 
flower  heavily  marked  with  bands  of  chocolate  colour  upon 
a  very  pale  sulphur  ground.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  fairly 
broad,  the  latter  being  less  heavily  marked  than  the  former. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Suns. 

Odontoglussitm  Alexandrce  Princess  Victoria.— The  petals 
of  this  fairly  large  flower  are  prettily  frilled,  and  both  they 
and  the  sepals  are  extensively  spotted  with  light  purple. 
Upon  the  lip  are  a  few  blotches  of  chocolate-brown.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  criapuni  punctatissimiun . — This  variety  is  of 
the  rofceum  type  of  punctatissimuni,  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  yet  flowered  of  that  type.  The  flower  is  large  ; 
the  toothed  sepals  and  petals  ai'e  prettily  and  lightly  spotted 
with  rose,  the  markings  being  heavier  on  the  sepals.  The 
lip  is  alsoveiy  good.  From  Messrs.  Charlesvvorth  and  Co., 
Healon,  Bradford,  York. 

Zygo-aina  rol  eana.—The  parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid 
are  Aganlsia  lepida  and  Zygopetalum  Gautieri.  It  is  a 
curious  and  striking  flnwer,  with  pale  green  sepals  and  petals 
marked  with  violet.  The  flat  protruding  lip  is  also  heavily 
marked  with  violet-blue.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
erect  raceme.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  James  Hudson,  \V.  Howe,  E.  Mulyneux 
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the  lip  is  large,  of  regular  form,  and  of  varying  shades  of 
rose  ;  the  throat  is  yellow.  From  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart. 

Cypripedium  Godeffoyce  leucochihvin  Bessie  variety.~The 
dorsal  sepal  of  this  somewhat  curious-looking  flower  is  small, 
and  the  petals  are  large  and  long.  All  are  heavily  marked 
with  deep  red  upon  a  cream  ground.  Exhibited  by  W.  P. 
Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Hull'. 

Cattleya  Miss  Harris  oar.  .':uperba.—The  parents  of  this 
new  hybi  id  are  C.  Mossire  and  C.  schilleriana.  It  is  a  very 
richly-coloured  flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  crimson, 
and  the  lip  a  more  intense  shade  still,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  From  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co., 
Sonlhgate,  N. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :— 

Cattleya  Prince  Edward.— This  hybrid  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  and  also  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.  The  parents  are  C.  schilleriana  and  C.  gigas,  and  the 
result  is  a  rather  large  flower,  whose  sepals  and  petals 
are  a  rich  rose,  and  the  lip  a  deep  purple,  with  a  mass 
of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  throat. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandres  var.  Imperatrix  regina.— This. 
is  a  striking  flower,  having  stiff  and  somewhat  narrow  sepals 
and  petals,  with  wavy  margins,  and  regularly  marked  with 
red,  tinges  of  faint  purple  being  also  noticeable.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrce  Her  Majesty. — The  raceme 
exhibited  of  this  variety  was  a  bold  and  vigorous  one, 
carrying  twelve  large  flowers,  with  crinkled  margins,  and 
white,  except  for  a  few  blotches  on  the  lower  sepals  ;  the 
petals  and  sepals  of  some  of  the  flowers  were  quite  white. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrce  Princess  Helene.— This  is  a 
flower  of  splendid  form,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals,  these 
being  marked  with  large  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  and  one 


1  C.  R.  Fielder.  K  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  the  Rev.  F.  Pao'e- 
I  Roberts,  C.  Blick,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  J.  James,  R.  W. 
"Wallace,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  Bain.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charles 

Jeffries,  W.  Cuthbertson,  R.  W.  Ker,  N.  F.  Barnes,  J.  H. 

Pitt,  C.  W.  Knowles,  and  C.  T.  Druery. 

]  Hardy  Flowers. 

!      This  department,  indeed,  was  a  great   feature   of    the 

I  show,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  large  numbers  present 
on  the  occasion.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  kinds. 

A  very  beautiful  group  was  that  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  who,  in  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  choice 
and  good  things,  gave  the  visitors  a  welcome  departure  in 
the  exhibiting  of  many  interesting  aquatics ;  indeed,  it  was 
a  study  in  water  gardening  in  miniature,  large  and  small 
glass  aquaria  doing  service  for  pond,  or  pool,  or  basin.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Perry  for  a  change  as  welcome  as  it  was 
refieshing  and   natural,  as  well  as  in  good   taste.     Space 

'  forbids  our  enlarging  further,  hut  we  take  it  much 
more  can  yet  be  done  in  the  same  direction.  Water  Lilies 
of  the  newer  Marliac  and  allied  kinds  occupied  shallow 
tanks  at  the  margin,  and  at  one  end  the  more  tender  things, 
such  as  Nyraphasa  stellata  var.,  N  s.  zanzibarensis  rubra,  a 
gem  in  this  set,  and  quite  a  new  shade  in  half  hardy  kinds. 
Beyond  these  were  many  good  aquatic  and  marsh  platits, 
while  such  as  Nupharpumila,  Thalia  dealbata,  Chrysobactron 
Hookeri,  and  the  Cape  Pond  Weed  all  contributed  their 
quota  to  tlie  natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  the  hardy  cut 
flowers  Calochorti,  Irises,  PtBonies,  Ixias,  Tritomas,  Double 
Ruckets,  Spanish  Irises,  Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  and 
others  were  shown.  A  mass  of  Dianthus  alpinus  were  very 
beautiful.  Only  a  few  of  the  good  plants  shown  are 
mentioned ;  it  was  an  exhibit  to  remember.  Why  a  gold 
medal  was  not  given  we  leave  others  to  explain.    Silver  cup. 
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Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  showed  a  fine  group  also 
out  of  their  usual  way,  the  plants  being  arranged  uii  the 
turf,  and  thus  better  seen.  The  plants,  too,  were  in  tine 
masses,  in  many  instances  '2k  feet  across.  Of  such  things 
we  noted  Hieracium  villosum,  Achillea  montcolica,  pure 
white  ;  Heucheras,  such  as  H.  sanguinea  and  H.  splendens, 
the  beautiful  H.  brizoides  gracilUma,  Inula  glandulosa,  a 
rich  golden  yellow ;  Pjeouies,  .Spanish  Irises,  Gerbera 
.Tainesuni,  Dictamnus,  the  Calochorti,  so  strung  a  feature  of 
this  firm;  Sparaxis  Fire  King,  brilliant  in  its  thiee-fold 
colouring,  and  many  more.  Lilies,  too,  were  very  fine, 
L,  Henryi  and  L.  excelsum,  both  in  superb  groups,  the 
former  7  feet  high  and  full  of  bloom.  A  gold  medal  wa.s 
most  worthily  given. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  had  a  fine  display, 
and  here  we  noted  Lupinus  Snow  Queen,  Lychnis  Flus- 
cuculifl.-pl.,  Linumarboreum,  yellow  ;  Campanula  mirabilis, 
very  beautiful  with  lar^e  Canterbury  Bell-like  tlowers  ;  some 
immense  spikes  uf  Verbascum  olym])icum,  full  of  yellow 
blossoms ;  double  Rockets,  hosts  of  hybrid  Columbines, 
Orchis  foliosa,  the  rare  P.-conia  Whitleyi  nf  snowy  purity, 
and  a  tuft  of  rich  golden  antbers  in  the  centre  ;  Gunneras, 
Onosma,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  and  others  equally  good  and 
showy.  The  single  white  P:cuny  was  a  notable  thing  in  this 
exhibit,  commantling  attention  at  once. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  followed  with  an 
excellent  collection.  The  rare  Trop:culum  Leichtlini,  with 
orange  flowers;  Dianthus  annulatus.  Lupines,  Senecio 
Doronicum,  a  good  yellow  composite  for  damp  spots  ;  Irises 
of  many  sections,  the  gorgeous  Oriental  Poppies,  Orchis 
maculata,  the  beautiful  Papaver  pilosum,  Pyrethrums  in 
much  variety.  Iris  Leander,  very  fine;  Coronilla  iberica, 
and  the  richly  hued  Potentillas  were  some  in  this  tine  mass 
of  good  flowers. 

A  small  group  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Colchester,  included 
Poppies,  Ixias,  Spanish  Irises,  the  yellow  shaggy  Hawkweed 
Hieracum  villosum,  &c.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  again  showed  a  fine 
group,  including  many  choice  things.  Ramondias  were 
abundant,  as  were  the  Incarvilleas.  Spanish  Irises  were 
plentiful,  and  among  the  more  interesting  subjects  we  noted 
the  webbed  Sempervivums,  Orchis  foliosa,  several  hardy 
Cypripediums,  the  pretty  alpine  Lychnis,  L.  Lagasca;, 
Dianthus  cicsius,  D.  Napoleon  III.,  with  other  single  and 
double  Pinks  ;  various  species  of  Irises,  with  Campanulas, 
Aubrietias,  and  others  of  much  variety.  Many  bold  and 
showy  flowers  were  also  included  in  this  notable  lot  of 
material.     Silver  medal. 

.Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  too,  had  a 
famous  lot  of  things  in  great  variety.  In  this  case  a  charming 
lot  of  alpines  nicely  arranged  and  beautifully  fresh  were 
flanked  right  and  left  with  showy  cut  exhibits.  In  the 
alpines  we  noted  the  Gypsophila,  Heucheras,  Dianthus 
neglectus,  .Ethioneraa  persicum,  with  pale  lilac  floweis  in 
club-shaped  heads,  many  Saxifragas,  Primulas,  and  the  like, 
while  in  bolder  things  many  fine  Lilies,  such  as  L.  Henryi, 
L.  rubellum,  the  handsome  Oatrowskia  magnifica,  with  its 
huge  bluish  white  bells  well  expanded.  Ptcunia  albiflora  was 
in  a  superb  mass,  while  such  as  Dictamnus,  in  red  and  white, 
Primula  japonica  alba.  Delphiniums,  Phlox  Snowdon,  one  ol 
the  early  set ;  Watsonia  O'Brieni,  Irises  in  much  variety, 
Verbascum  olympicum,  a  golden  spiie  of  flowers,  were  all 
bold  and  effective.  Then  in  insectivorous  things,  Dar- 
lingtonias  and  the  hardy  Sarracenias  were  well  shown,  the 
white  group  making  a  most  effective  and  telling  display 
worthy  of  all  credit.  A  new  Helenium  in  this  group  is  too 
good  to  pass  by  ;  it  is  a  self  crimson-brown  of  the  well 
known  H.  grandicephalum  striatum.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  hybrid  Colum- 
bines and  Violas  m  much  variety,  the  latter  very  fresh  and 
beautiful.     Silver  cup. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  extending  the  full  side  of  a  large  tent.  The  chief 
idea  was  that  of  flowers  in  lar^ie  masses,  and  in  this  way  we 
noted  pEconies  in  a  group  of  'd  feet  across,  and  represented 
by  many  lovely  kinds  ;  the  same  thing  was  repeated  in  Irises 
of  the  Spanish  as  well  as  those  of  1.  spuria  and  I.  sibirica. 
There  were  also  Delphiniums,  Oriental  and  other  Poppies, 
Pinks,  single  and  double  ;  Lychnis  haageana,  very  fine  in 
various  colours  ;  Phlox  ovata.  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens 
plena,  very  fine ;  and  many  more  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  were  also  many  rare  things  and  choice 
alpines  and  bulbous  plants,  each  and  all  woithy  of  attention 
from  the  lover  of  hardy  plants.     Silver  cup. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  had  one  of  their 
notable  displays  of  Pa'onies  and  Delphiniums,  ihe  endless 
variety  alone  precluding  mention  of  the  many  individual 
things.  The  Piconies  in  particular  were  glorious.  Of  these 
we  noticed  Portia,  a  singularly  good  white,  and  Miss  Ada 
Chambers,  satin  pink  with  gold  anthers.  These  wereextjuisite 
in  their  purity  and  dainty  colouring.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Cheshire,  showed  a  mass  of  alpines 
with  other  dwarl  snttjects  arranged  in  a  liank  of  moss. 

Meisis.  J.  Laing  and  S..ns  bad  hardy  flowers  mingling 
with  other  plants  belonging  to  the  gieenhouse.  In  the 
former  were  dwarf  Thjmes,  Irises,  dwarf  alpine  Pinks  and 
Houseleeks,  a  very  interesting  display. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  also  set  up  a  large  group  of 
cut  Poppies,  after  the  manner  of  those  at  the  Temple  show. 
Some  of  the  coloura  were  very  charming.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Sweet  Peas,  &c. 
Tlie  Sweet  Peas  from  that  well-known  grower  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  were  quite  a  feature  of  the 
show,  and  no  one  has  done  more  of  late  years  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  flower  and  reduce  the  varieties  into 
something  like  reasonable  limits  than  he.  The  flowers 
represented  practically  all  the  best  varieties  now  in  gardens, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  mentioned  by  name ;  they  were 
well  set  up,  and  attracted  much  attention.  We  hope  later 
on  to  say  more  about  the  Sweet  Peas  grown  by  Mr.  Sydenham. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

That  well-known  amateur,  Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  of  Woking, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  of  private  growers  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
also  had  an  interesting  collection.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 


Anemones  of  the  Alderborough  strain,  a  very  beautiful 
race  raised  by  the  exhibitors,  ile=srs.  Reamsbottom.  Geashill 
Nurseries,  King's  County,  Ireland,  were  conspicuous  and 
much  admired.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

ilessrs.  Jones  and  Son,  of  Shrewsbury,  had  a  charming 
collection  shown  daintily,  and  represented  by  such  varieties 
as  Lady  Ori&el  Hamilton,  a  beautiful  mauve;  Salopian, 
crimson  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  rose-pink ;  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, soft  buff,  in  all  fifty-five  varieties,  with  which  were 
also  Spanish  Irises,  and  other  flowers,  but  the  Sweet  Peas 
were  ihe  chief  atid  most  beautilul  feature.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  The  Nurseries,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
had  a  beautiful  group  of  haifly  floweis  in  season.  We  shall 
have  occasion  bhoitly  to  describe  this  nursery  and  the 
plants  in  it.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  dispUy 
was  Arctotis  grandis,  a  lovely  half-hardy  annual,  with 
soft  lilac-shaded  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Gerbera  in 
shape  ;  it  is  a  graceful  flower,  very  easily  raised,  and 
de&eives  to  be  made  a  good  note  of.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Ipper  Holloway,  hwd  a 
charming  group  of  alpine  flowers,  and  weie  uiven  a  silver 
Flora  medal.  In  this  group  was  a  mass  of  that  beautiful 
Verbena  Ellen  Willmott,  one  nf  the  best  of  its  race. 

Messrs-  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  also  had  hardy 
flowers,  not  a  conventional  group,  but  shown  on  a  little 
rock  garden,  a  very  pleasant  and  welcome  feature  ;  they 
also  had  the  dwarf  Japanese  trees  in  great  variety,  besides 
other  exhibits  noted  else«heie. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  had  a  tremendous 
mass  of  hybrid  Aquilegias  (Columbines)  of  tender  colours 
and  of  the  spurred  type. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nurseries,  Kent,  had  a  remarkably  good  exhibit  of  hardy 
shrubs,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Japanese  Maples,  of 
which  they  showed  a  most  representative  collection.  At 
one  end  of  the  display  was  arranged  a  group  ol  ilessrs, 
Ci  ipps'  handsome  new  conifer  (Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsi). 
In  th«  centre  was  a  splendid  specimen  G  feet  to  ts  feet  high, 
and  this  was  surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  ones.  This 
golden  conifer  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  does  net  burn 
in  the  least.  It  received  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
certificate  in  September,  1899.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
Japanese  Maples  were  Acer  japonicum  aureum,  A.  j. 
laciniatum,  A.  carpinifolium,  A.  palmatum  atropurpureum, 
A.  p.  dissectum,  A.  p.  flavescens,  A.  p.  purpureum,  A.  p, 
palmatifldum,  A.  p.  rcseuni  marginatum,  A.  p.  sanguineum, 
A.  p.  versicolor,  and  A.  p.  Duntsugi.  Particularly  pretty 
also  were  A.  linarifolium  gracilis  Crippsi,  A.  palmatum 
atropurpuieum  Tunbridgense,  A.  p.  atrosanguineum  Fieldii, 
all  of  which  are  new.  These  Maples,  together  with  other 
hardy  shrubs,  made  up  a  notable  display.     Silver  cup. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  was  remarkable  for  its 
good  arrangement  and  choice  plants.  Towards  the  back  of 
the  group  were  standard  Bays,  Dracaenas,  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  Acer  Leopoldi,  Golden  Oaks,  &c.,  and  most 
conspicuous  of  all  plants  in  the  group  was  Dimorphanthus 
manschuricus  foliis  argentis  marginatis,  one  of  the  best 
variegated  plants  introduced  of  recent  years.  Other  good 
things  were  Photinia  serrulata,  Eleagnus  macrophylla, 
Raphiolepis  cordata.  Tree  Ivies  in  great  variety,  Osmanthus 
ilicifolius.  Golden  Elders,  &c.,  a  very  pretty  edging  of 
Euonymus  latifolius  albus,  giving  a  bright  finish  to  the 
group.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  an  excellent  group  of  hybrid  Aquilegias  in  pots, 
the  plants  were  finely  flowered,  and  the  flowers  individually 
of  good  colouring  and  size.  Immense  spikes  of  Eremurus 
robustus  were  arranged  between  the  Aquilegias,  and  Bamboos 
in  tubs  surrounded  them,  and  formed  an  effective  bank  of 
greenery.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these  specimens  were 
Arundinaria  auricoma,  Phyllostachys  Boryana,  P.  hetero- 
cycla,  P.  Henonis,  P.  aurea,  and  Arundinaria  Simoni.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  N.,  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  display  of  clipped  Yews  and  B«x  trees.  There 
must  have  been  altogether  several  hundreds  of  these  quaint 
specimens.  The  tall  spiral  and  pyramidal  Yews  were 
arranged  at  the  back  of  the  group,  and  in  front  of  them  the 
smaller  specimens,  the  B(.x  trees  being  the  more  numerous. 
These  weie  a  vtry  pleasing  light  trieen,  and  appeared  to  be 
remaikably  fresh  and  healthy.  They  were  clipped  into  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  and  some  of  the  most  effective  were  those 
representing  arm-chairs,  churches,  baskets,  ships,  wheel- 
barrows, and  various  birds.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Ciawley,  Sussex,  had  an  exten- 
sive gioup  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  considerable  variety,  many 
of  which  were  in  flower,  while  others  wore  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  f<»liage.  Foiming  a  background  were  purple 
Beech,  Acer  Negundo,  Golden  Elms,  and  other  tall  plants. 
Theie  were  small  and  ettective  displays  in  various  parts  of 
the  group  of  such  good  things  as  Abies  pungens  clauca, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Thuya  occidentalis  lutea,  Japanese  Maples, 
Phoimium  tenax,  ttc.  Other  plants  well  repiesented  were 
Cupiessus  lawsoniana  lutea,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea, 
R.  ji.  argentea,  and  many  other  good  hardy  shrubs  and 
conifeis.     Silver  cup. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sous,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  S.E., 
exhibited  a  bright  and  varied  group  of  miscellaneous  shrubs. 
There  were  Bamboos  in  variety,  Golden  Oaks,  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Golden  Ivies,  Euonynmses,  a 
number  of  Rhododendrons  in  flower,  including  Mrs.  T. 
Agnew  and  Silvis,  several  beautiful  Clematises,  .\ralias, 
Japanese  Maples,  and  others.     Silver-gilt  Floia  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent groupof  Japanese  Maples,  between  which  were  arranged 
plants  of  Lilium  auratum,  the  large  liandsome  flowers  of 
which  showed  well  against  the  dark  foliage  of  the  Maples. 
Silvei-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Fruit. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
had  an  imposing  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including 


Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  The  Cherry  tjees- 
were  remarkably  fine  specimens  and  loaded  with  fruit. 
Some  of  the  varieties  best  represented  were  Elton,  Semis  de 
Burr,  Early  Rivers',  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and  Governor  Wood. 
The  Plum  Trees,  too,  were  carj>iug  very  heavy  cropfi,  par- 
ticularly Blue  Ruck,  Golden  Transparent,  and  Curlew.  No 
less  good  were  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  The  latter 
were  represented  by  the  varieties  Cardinal  and  Victoria,  and 
the  former  by  the  two  new  varieties,  Duke  of  York  and 
Prince  Edward,  both  of  which  are  handsome  Peaches,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  was  unusually  good,  the  fiuits 
being  of  great  size.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co. ,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  mis- 
cellaneous display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  dishes  of  fruit,  and 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants.  The  pot  Cherries  were  bearing 
good  crops  of  fruit  for  tlie  size  of  ihe  trees,  and  the  dishes  of 
Cherries  were  of  excellent  (|uality.  They  included  the 
varieties  Early  Rivers',  Governor  Wood,  Frogmore  Early 
Bigarreau,  Early  Lyons,  Purple  Guigne,  Elton,  Guigne 
d'Annonay,  Bigarreau  de  Schrecken,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Ac. 
Many  well-flowered  Khododendrons  and  a  great  variety  of 
hardy  flowers  were  arranged  at  the  back  of  and  around 
Messrs.  Bunyard's  exhibit  of  fruit.     Silver  cup. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  showed  a  represen 
tative  collection  of  Tomatoes,  Melon*,  and  Cucumbers  in 
numerous  varieties  ;  Cucumber  British  King,  which  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  recent  Temple  show,  was  included. 
Of  Melons  there  were  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Excellent,  The 
Queen  (Royal  Favouiite  x  Hero  of  Lockinge),  Progress,. 
Advancer,  and  otheis.  The  extensive  collection  of  Tomatoes 
included  PeachL'low,  Hipper  I.,  Holmes' Supreme,  Sutton's- 
Peerless,  Winter  Beauty,  Duke  of  York,  Abundance  (red)^ 
Gulden  Perfection,  Sutton  s  Sunbeam,  and  Golden  Queen 
(yellow).    Silver-gilt  Kuightian  medal. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Tuberous  -  rooted  Begonias  were  splendidly  shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sous,  Yeovil,  Somerset.  Both  single 
and  double  forms  were  represented,  but  the  handsome 
double  flowers  largely  predominated.  Some  of  the  best 
double  flowers  were  The  Sirdar,  crimson ;  Mrs.  Seddon» 
rose-pink,  with  white  centre ;  II.  J.  Jones,  The  King, 
Geneial  French,  St.  George,  Beu  Davis,  Pandora,  and  Hawk. 
A  good  single  is  Jupiter.  Tbe  flowers  in  most  instances  were 
borne  on  stout  erect  footstalks,  and  the  quality  generally  of 
a  high  order  of  merit.  A  gold  medal  was  worthily  given. 
We  congratulate  Messrs.  Davis. 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
there  came  a  series  of  groups.  Zonal  and  Ivy -leaved 
Pelargoniums  were  freely  staged,  as  were  also  show  and 
fancy  forms  in  a  eut  state.  These  were  freely  interspersed 
with  Spirieas  in  variety,  and  the  effect  further  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  Ferns,  Bamboos,  and  Palms.  Among  the 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Mrs.  Martin,  H.M.  the  King,, 
and  Leopard  were  conspicuous.  In  the  second  tent  Mr, 
Jones'  group  embraced  a  charming  assortment  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  both  double  and  single  forms  being  represented, 
while  of  the  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  Pelargoniums,  with 
which  he  has  so  long  been  iGentified,  he  had  some  capital 
plants.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  N  ,  had  an  exhibit  of 
their  new  suspending  baskets.  It  was  an  exhibit  to  interest 
every  lover  of  decorations. 

Avery  bright  and  attractive  feature  was  the  display  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton.  This  was 
large  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Pelargoniums,  both 
zonal  and  Ivy  forms,  were  seen  represented  by  well-grown 
plants  of  the  better-known  sorts.  This  group  was  supple- 
mented by  another  smaller  one  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  other 
choice  foliage  plants,  and  these  were  beautifully  fresh  and 
clean.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited,  Handsworth, 
Sheffield,  had  a  beautiful  exhibit.  This  embraced  a  large 
and  magnificent  gioup  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for 
which  this  well-known  North  country  firm  is  famous.  The 
individual  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and 
good  all-round  quality,  both  form  and  colour  being  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  The  group  was  arranged  in  front  in  a  series 
of  bays,  and  the  plants  pleasingly  disposed  throughout. 
There  were  Crotons  in  variety,  each  well  coloured ; 
Anthuriums,  also  diverse ;  Aralias  in  elegant  and  graceful 
lurms,  and  stately  Palms,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
general  effect.  Freely  interspersed  among  the  foliage 
plants  was  a  splendid  assortment  of  Orchids,  Cattleya  gigas, 
C.  Mossiffi,  &c.,  these  alone  were  worthy  of  inspection, and 
there  were  also  Cypripediums  in  varying  forms,  and  La^lia 
grandis  tenebrosa  in  excellent  condition.  In  this  group 
Croton  Reidii  was  very  ttne.    Silver  cup. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  in  his  charming  display, 
showed  an  immense  quantity  of  choice  plants,  and  it  was 
s(imewhat  difficult  to  appreci<.te  the  wealth  of  material 
MViiilable.  Theie  we?e  clumps  of  Asparagus,  Ferns,  and 
Oichids,  each  making  an  ettective  diBpIay,  and  Palms, 
Pandanus,  and  Aralias  were  freely  disposed.  In  the  ground- 
work, Heaths,  Fei  ns,  and  Orchids  were  everywhere  in 
evidence,  lending  enchantment  to  the  display.  At  the  back 
of  the  group  was  a  large  arch,  with  Ferns  and  other  foliage 
plants,  together  with  Fuchsias  charmingly  overhanging, 
and  this  was  surmounted  by  a  large  Palm,  giving  a  good 
finish  to  this  group.    Gold  medal. 

Another  handsome  group  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Sons,  Barrowfleld  Nurseries,  and  this  embraced  Ferns 
and  other  allied  plants.  Individual  plants  in  this  superb 
display  had  much  to  commend  them,  some  magnificent 
specimens  standing  out  conspicuously.  Leucostegia  imraersa 
was  very  fine.  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  A.  macrophyllum 
were  each  well  represented,  and  distinctly  charming  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  tinctum,  Pteris  longifolia,  ami 
P.  Mariesii  were  among  the  best  of  these  plants,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  Davallias  was  D.  fijieusis  plumosa, 
Polypodium  appendiculatum,  Gymnogramme  Alstoni,  and  a 
fine  Blechnum  brasiliense  ;  each  call  for  special  notice. 
Specially  noteworthy  also  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Ciboiium 
Schiedei.    Silver  cup. 

Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  beautifully  shown  by  Mr. 
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"W.  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Line,  Putney,  S.W.  This  was  a  veiy 
flue  sample  of  these  fragrant  flowers,  the  spikes  of  blossom 
being  strong  and  sturdy,  and  the  bells  large.  The  group 
was  backed  by  Liliuois,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Acers,  and 
Palms.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  Smitli,  Hayes  Common  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Blick),  had  a  magnificent  group  of  Carnations,  and  in  this 
instance  the  Malmaison  type  largely  predominated.  The 
flowers  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  substance,  and 
the  colours  were  pleasingly  diverse.  Healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  characterised  the  plants,  the  group  charming  every- 
one who  saw  it.  A  fine  mass  of  a  yellow  sort  named 
Cecilia  was  the  most  conspicuous,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
size  and  lovely  yellow  colour.  There  were  also  Yeller  Gal, 
Lord  Rosebery,  King  Oscar,  Lady  Rose,  Miss  Maud  Sullivan, 
-Calypso,  and  a  very  chaste  sort  Nautilus.     Gold  medal. 

The  Cannas,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  made  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  of  colour  in  the  whole  of  the 
show.  The  fine  display  made  by  this  firm  at  the  Temple 
show  was  quite  equalled  on  this  occasion,  and,  having  more 
space  for  the  display,  the  brilliancy  of  the  general  effect  was 
most  striking.  The  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  large 
flowers,  big  trusses,  and  their  rich  and  gorgeous  colour- 
ing. Elizabeth  Hoss  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the 
spotted  sorts,  standing  out  above  all  others.  Splendid  self- 
-coloured  sorts  were  also  freely  exhibited.  Sorts  deserving 
notice  are  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlien,  rich  deep  crimson,  Duke 
Ernst,  J.  Aymard,  Hans  WerdmuUer,  and  R.  F.  Hohenlohe. 
^Silver  cup. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  made  by 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  A  large 
square  group  of  beautifully  fresh  and  healthy  plants, 
■containing  double  flowers  chiefly,  made  an  attractive 
display.  The  plants  were  well-arranged  and  the  general 
effect  very  pleasing.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  again 
excelled.  In  this  instance  their  group  occupied  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  large  tents,  and  was  arranged  in  triangular 
form.  This  huge  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  was 
another  of  the  special  features  of  the  show,  and  well 
Tuerited  the  gold  medal  awarded  it.  Two  large  conical 
groups  of  Carnations,  one  of  border  sorts,  and  the  other  of 
the  Malraaison  type,  occupied  prominent  positions  on  either 
■corner,  and  made  an  imposing  display.  Disposed  here  and 
there  were  other  smaller  conical  groups,  each  containing 
-Carnations  and  other  plants.  One  of  the  larger  groups 
contained  no  less  than  300  plants  of  the  lovely  yellow 
■Carnation  Cecilia.  The  new  border  Carnation  of  rich  and 
bright  colour,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  was  well  represented. 
Oroups  of  Latania  Barnet  Bronze  aud  L.  Barnet  Yellow  were 
■conspicuous  for  their  effective  display.  A  very  handsome 
group  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmottalso  deserves  special  notice. 
Among  the  other  good  things  to  be  seen  in  this  striking 
croup  were  colonies  of  Erica  hybrida  and  E.  Cavendishi, 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  Calla  elliottiana.  At  the  rear  of 
the  group  Bamboos  and  Palms  with  other  foliage  plants 
made  a  pleasing  flnish. 

Inthecentreof  the  first  tent  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  had  a  handsome  group  of  well-grown  Gloxinias, 
interspersed  with  Caladium  argyrites,  and  edged  with 
Isolepsis  gracilis.  The  flowers  were  varied  in  their  markings 
and  colour,  and  the  plants  were  in  flrst-rate  condition. 
At  the  rear  of  the  group  a  capital  lot  of  retarded  Lily  of  the 
Valley  assisted  to  make  this  a  charming  display.   Silver  cup. 

From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld,  a 
beautiful  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  had  much  in  it  to  admire,  Palms,  Pandanus,  Crotons, 
<fec.,  being  in  charming  variety.  Anthuriums,  Ixoras,  and  kin- 
■dred  subjects  each  contributed  to  make  an  interesting  display. 

A  superb  group,  and  exceedingly  well-arranged,  was  set  up 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Occupying  one  end  of  thecentre  of  the  groups  in  the  first  tent, 
ample  opportunity  was  given  to  make  an  effective  display. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  displayed  a  collection  of 
■Gloxinias  in  quite  a  novel  manner.  The  plants,  many  of 
■which  were  bearing  a  large  number  of  splendid  flowers,  were 
prettily  arranged  as  a  square  mound,  Maidenhair  Fern 
making  a  groundwork,  and  a  Palm  surmounting  the  centre. 
The  exhibit  was  covered  with  a  large  glass  case  that  served 
effectually  to  preserve  the  plants  from  dust  and  wind,  with 
the  result  that  the  flowers  looked  quite  as  fresh  at  the  close 
of  the  e.xhibtion  as  at  the  opening.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
included  Sutton's  Reading  Scarlet,  Duchess  of  York,  Sutton's 
Giant,  Empress,  Sutton's  Spotted  Hybrids,  Her  Majesty, 
"Violet  Queen,  and  Duke  of  York,  all  of  distinct  and  brilliant 
colouring.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Roses. 

For  a  group  of  Roses  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  400  square  feet,  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal  and 
£10  silver  cup,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
who  had  an  admirable  group,  in  which  the  forms  of 
R.  wichuriana  were  largely  seen.  Of  these  we  noted 
Auguste  Barbier,  pink ;  Alberic  Barbier,  white ;  and 
R.  Andr6.  In  addition  were  such  as  Psyche,  Crimson  Rambler, 
•<iueen  Alexandra,  Aglaia,  Y'ellow  Rambler,  and  the  Dawson 
Rambler.  A  group  of  Polyantha  kinds  also  formed  a  feature. 

The  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  who  took  second  place  in  this  class  with  a  delightful 
series  of  Roses.  In  this  lot  we  noticed  hybrid  Briar  Una, 
R.  sinica  Anemone,  delicate  rose ;  the  new  weeping 
rugosa  alba,  for  which  there  should  be  many  openings,  and 
which  alone  received  a  gold  medal  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  conference.  Other  pood  things  were  Lady  Battersea, 
Leuchsteru,  the  new  Tea  Rambler,  said  to  be  obtained  from 
a  seedling  Tea  and  Crimson  Rambler,  together  with  many 
more  all  beautiful  in  their  way. 

As  was  naturally  expected  the  Roses  were  neither  so  fine 
nor  so  numerous  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  more 
congenial  weather  preceding  the  show.  Notwithstanding, 
there  were  many  good  and  showy  flowers,  and  most  of  the 
■classes  had  competitors  for  the  prizes. 

Amatetjrs. 

For  twenty-four  single  blooms,  distinct,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq., 
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Bath,  was  awarded  the  silver  cup,  no  other  competitor 
appearing  on  the  scene. 

For  twelve  single  blooms  the  first  prize  went  to  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Rochford,  Essex,  the  only  exhibitor. 

For  six  single  blooms  there  were  some  half  dozen  entries  ; 
the  first  prize  lot  coming  from  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Woking  ; 
the  second  prize  went  to  R.  W.  Bjwyer,  Esq.,  Hertford. 

For  six  single  blonms  of  any  one  variety  Messi's.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  took  the  gold  medal  for  the  new  Lady  Roberts. 

Oprn  Classes. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  class  7,  there  were  two 
competitors,  the  first  prize  going  to  Messrs.  F.  Ciut  and  Co., 
Colchester  ;  ilessrs.  Prior  and  Sons  were  second. 

For  twenty-four  single  blooms,  class  S,  Mr.  George  Prince 
was  first,  Messrs.  R.  Hirkness  and  Cj.  were  second. 

Teas  and  Noisettes, 

For  eighteen  single  blooms,  class  0,  only  one  competitor 
arrived,  viz.,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Eaq.,  Bath,  and  was  placed  flrst. 

For  twelve  single  blooms,  class  10,  T.  B,  Gabriel,  Esq., 
Woking,  was  first. 

For  six  single  blooms,  class  17,  the  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowey 

For  six  singles  of  one  variety,  class  12,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq., 
was  flrst,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

For  eighteen  single  blooms,  class  13,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was 
flrst,  having  Mme.  Cochet.  Rubens,  The  Bride,  Amazon, 
Jein  Ducher,  &c.  ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons. 

For  thirty-six  bunches  garden  Roses,  class  14,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  came  first  ;  Mr.  George  Cooling,  Bath, 
took  second  place. 

For  eighteen  bunches,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
class  15,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  was  first. 

For  nine  bunches,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each, 
Rugosa  varieties,  class  16,  Messrs.  Cooling,  Bath,  were  flrst ; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  being  second. 

For  nine  bunches,  Sweet  Briar  hybrids,  &c.,  class  IS, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.  were  flrst. 

For  twelve  bunches,  single  Roses,  class  16,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  were  again  first ;  ilr.  George  Cooling  was  second. 

For  nine  bunches,  Chinas  and  other  hybrids,  class  20,  Mr. 
F.  Cant  was  first,  with  Irene,  China,  and  Queen  Mab. 

For  collection  of  species,  class  22,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  were  first,  having  Rosa  hemispherica,  Alberti, 
luteola,  ferruginea,  and  multiflora. 

For  a  bowl  or  vase  of  Roses  for  effect,  class  24,  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  was  first ;  Miss  Beatrice  Langton  was  second. 
There  were  six  competitors. 

LCNCH  TO  THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  a 
very  sensible  annual  custom  of  inviting  the  various  com- 
mittees to  luncheon  once  a  year.  An  opportunity  was 
taken  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  show  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
think  the  attendance  must  have  been  a  record  one.  The 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  was 
taken  by  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
who  referred  to  the  hall  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
Fellows.  The  toast  of  the  committees  and  the  judges  was 
given,  and  Mr.  George  Paul  responded. 

THE  Rose  Conference. 

This  was  held  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  opened 
by  the  Dean  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Reynolds  Hole),  who,  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  age,  looked  in  splendid  health.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Dean  received  a  hearty  welcome.  There  was  a  long 
list  of  papers  to  be  read,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  described  two  new  Roses  from 
the  South-West  United  States,  one  Rosa  stellata  and  the 
other   the    Californian    R.    minutifolia.     The   Rev.  J.  H. 


I  Pemberton    read  an   excellent    paper,   which  we   hope    to 

[  publish,  on  "Hybrid  Teas,"  and  this  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Alex.    Dickson,    of  Newtownards,  upon  the  same  subject, 

'  very  interesting  and  important  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  Hybrid  Teas.  Then  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  read  a 
paper  on ''Sensitiveness  of  Cultivated  Roses  to  Changes  of 
Weather."  Mr.  George  Mount  spoke  of  '*  The  Cultivation  of 
Roses  Under  Glass." 

A  conference,  as  far  as  attending  it  goes,  is  not  a  success 
in  summer.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  hear  what  is  said, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  papers  promised  were  read.  Without 
the  Journal   such    a    conference    would    become    a    farce, 

(  evidence  if  it  were  necessary  of  the  great  value  of   the 

I  society's  publication. 

I  The  sad  news  of  the  morning  was  referred  to  by  the  Dean, 
and  a  vote  of  sympathy  passed  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  King's  illness  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  proceedings. 

New  Plants. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  granted  to  :— 

Asparagus  myriocladus,  a  distinct  species,  in  which  the 
dense  growth  is  of  an  intense  dark  green.  The  pseudo-leaves 
in  this  kind  form  themselves  into  almost  rounded  masses  or 
groups,  particularly  in  the  first  formed,  or  lower,  branches. 
It  is  possible  there  maybe  some  greater  elongation  in  the 
stronger  growths  that  will  lead  generally  to  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  bearing.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  jun., 
Bath  Street,  Leamington  Spa. 

The  award  of  merit  was  given  to  :— 

/m  Sitrtfi^i/K?,  a  flag  Iris,  intermediate  in  colour  between 
Heroine  and  Aurea,  the  falls  being  of  a  pale  creamy  shade, 
and  the  standards  yellow.  From  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  CliftrOn 
Cottage,  York. 

Rhododendron  Lady  Clementine  Walsfi.  —  A  delightful 
Rhododendron  with  flue  trusses  of  flowers  of  a  soft  rose-pink 
and  white.  The  variety  is  very  free  flowering.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot. 

Iris  on'entalU  .'^nmv  Queen. — This  is  the  first  wliite- 
fiowered  Iris  of  this  section,  aud  as  such  promises  with  all 
the  freedom  and  grace  of  tlie  species  to  become  a  uood 
garden  plant.  Quite  an  acquisition.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Ban* 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Begonia  Masterpiece ^b.  magnificent  crimson  self  and  double 
Begonia.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  and  the  petals  well 
proportioned. 

Bcfionia  Miss  Dorot/ii/  Hardi&ick,  a  very  beautiful  flower 
of  soft  or  delicate  pink  hue.  The  handsome  proportions  of 
the  flowers  are  quite  a  feature. 

Begonia  Professor  Lanciana,  a  fine  orange  salmon  kind. 
Very  double  aiid  full,  and  excellent  in  every  way.  This  fine 
trio  of  double  Begonias  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Bath. 

Sparaxis  Fire  King.  —A  better  name  for  this  kind  would 
perhaps  be  S.  tricolor,  for  the  brilliant  blossoms  are  crimson, 
black,  and  gold,  a  veritable  trio  of  colours,  and  a  remarkable 
combination  in  any  one  plant.  Two  flne  pans  of  it  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 


NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

Opened  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester. 

This  great  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens.  The  day 
was  pleasantly  cool,  the  flowers  remained  fresh  until  the 
evening,  and  the  effect  in  the  tents  of  the  garden  Roses 
(which  were  very  beautiful)  was  charming.  The  Dean  of 
Rochester  opened  the  show,  and  in  doing  so  said  forty-four 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  opened  the  first  Rose  show,  and 
remarked  how  great  had  been  the  development  of  the  Rose, 
and  the  great  work  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
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National  Rose  Society.  The  Dean  was  not  fnivetful  of  tlie 
piHiirt  work  accomplished  by  the  Kev.  H.  D'ombrain  and 
Mr.  E.  Mawley. 

As  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  exhibition  was  not  so 
liut  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  mme  favuurable  season,  but 
ii  was  a  surprisingly  fresli  and  interesting  display.  Exhibiis 
11i;it  secured  a  third  or  even  second  prize  would  in  a  great 
Ense  year  hav<:  been  passed  by- 

The  parden  Roses  were  superb,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons 
cciitrihutingdeliEihtful  exhibiis.  Tbe  diampion  trophy  was 
wi.ii  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nurseiy,  Culcliester, 
Willi  remarkably  fresh  flowers,  and  Ihis  exhibit  contained  ihe 
silver  medal  Hybrid  Tea,  a  lilnom  of  Mildred  Grant,  with 
w<iiirterful  petals  and  tenner  coloniiu^,  and  the  silver  medal 
HP.  Rose,  which  was  Mrs.  J(»hn  Laing 

Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Berpholt,  was  a  successful 
amateur.  His  champion  trophy  Roses  contained  the  three 
medal  blooms.  The  best  Tea  was  Mamaii  Cochet,  Hybrid 
Tl;i  Bessie  Brown,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Mr.  George  Prince's  exhibition  Roses  in  vases  snaeest 
pos.sibilities  in  the  future-  It  was  a  beautiful  exhibit, 
tspecially  the  flowers  of  Comtesse  de  Kadaillau.  Boxes 
seemed  dreary  after  these  exhibits  in  vases. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Mulyneux's  first  prize  vase  (Munstead  glass) 
cf  the  Killarney  Rose  was  quite  a  leature  oi  the  show. 

fif  new  Roses  unquestionably  the  most  lieaulifnl  was 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.'s  Lady  Roberts,  which  has 
been  described  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  Souv.  de  Pierre 
dotting  was  also  a  lovely  variety,  orange,  yellow,  and  soft 
lose,  from  Mr.  George  Prince. 

NON-COMi'ETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  "W.  Spooner  and  Co.,  Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery, 
"Woking,  showed  a  very  pretty  lot  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  in 
Bamboo  stands  and  in  boxes.  The  Howers  were  fresh  and  of 
exeellent  form,  though  not  larpe.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
biniches  were  Fisher  Holmes,  Francisca  Kru^er,  Marie  Van 
B'jutte,  The  Bride,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  ;  and  in  the  boxes 
Kniserin  Augusta  Victoria,  M'hite  Maman  Cochet,  and 
others  were  good. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  very  bright  bank  of  cut  Roses,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  blooms  in  boxes.  Those  in  vases  were  closely 
bunched,  Gypsophila  being  placed  between  them,  and  they 
included  such  lovely  things  as  Amy  Robsart,  L'Ideal,  Mme. 
i-alcot,  Ma  Oapucine,  Euphrosyne,  Penzance  Briars,  Carmine 
Pillar,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Ac.  There  were  good  blooms  of 
La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Fraui,'ois  Michelon,  Maman 
Cochet,  &c.,  in  the  boxes. 

Blesars.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  displayed  a 
group  of  bunched  Roses  in  vases  and  boxes.  Included  were 
Some  very  pretty  Polyantha  varieties,  Paquerette,  Gloire 
des  Polyanthas,  Aglaia.  Mignonette,  &c.  The  singles  com- 
prised Amy  Robsart,  Meg  Merrilies,  Leuchstern,  Macrantha, 
and  Andersonii,  and  there  were  numerous  other  well-known 
varieties  represented. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
la?*ge  bunches  of  their  Rose  Queen  Alexandra,  a  very  free- 
flowering  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Rosa  multi- 
flora  simplex  and  Crimson  Rambler.  Their  beautiful  Rose 
Electra  was  also  well  shown. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Strawberry  specialists,  Bedford, 
exliibited  a  display  of  fruits  of  their  new  Strawberry,  The 
L:i\ton  (Royal  Sovereign  x  Sir  J.  Paxton).  This  Strawberry 
is  of  good  size,  squarely  conical,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  original  plant  of  the  Farquhar  Pi.ose  (the  result  of  a 
series  of  crosses  between  Rosa  wichuriana  and  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson),  was  shown  by 
^Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Farquhar  and  Co.,  South  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  The  double  flowers  are  of  a  lovely 
pink  colour,  and  are  borne  in  dense  clusters. 

Open  Classes. 
Decorati-\-e    Roses. 

lor  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  suitable  for  button- 
li'.'les  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New 
Headington,  Oxford,  for  a  charming  lot;  Mr.  Alfred  Evans, 
Marston,  Oxford,  was  second  with  less  refined  flowers  ;  and 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  single-flowered  Roses  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Loiigworth,  Berks,  won  the  first  prize  with 
an  exhibit  that  included  some  charming  bunches  of  flowers 
in  many  beautiful  colours  ;  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  were  second  wiih  hardly  so  good  a  selection  ;  and 
Blessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third. 

In  the  class  for  designs  or  devices  to  illustrate  the 
decorative  value  of  the  Rose  (nurserymen  and  florists)  the 
second  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
whose  flowers  were  arranged  in  vases  of  varying  sizes, 
making  a  pretty  though  somewhat  crowded  table  ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  won  the  third  prize  with  some  splendid 
blooms,  though  not  effectively  arranged. 

Amateurs. 
Amateur  Champion  Class. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  E.  E. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearlon.  Hitchiu,  was  placed  first  with  a 
very  bright  lot  of  good  flowers,  of  which  the  best  were 
T'lrich  Brunner,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Golden  Gate,  White 
Lady,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ; 
Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was 
second,  his  blooms  of  the  pink  shades  being  very  fine, 
notably  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
JLirchioness  of  Downshire,  &c.  No  less  than  three  silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  blooms  in  this  exhibit  as  being  the 
best  in  their  respective  classes.  The  third  prize  was  given 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembertun,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  R.  E.  Dean, 
Esq.,  Firth  Dene,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  was  first  with  well- 
fftrmed  flowers,  some  of  the  best  beinc  La  France,  La  France 
No.  2,  Marijuise  Litta,  and  Captain  Hayward  ;  Alfred  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  second,  the  best  fiowers 
being  Captain  Hayward  (very  fine),  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Maraan  Cochet. 

For  a  similar  exhibit,  open  to  all  amrteurs(the  previous 


class  is  conditional),  ONni<»nd  G.  Oipen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt, 
Colchester,  won  the  ttist  prize  with  small,  though  well- 
fonned  blooms,  of  which  S..uv.  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Catherine 
Meimet.  and  Mis.  John  Liiing  were  splendid.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemlieiton  was  st-cui.d,  included  being  some  good  blooms  of 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Giaj.t,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and 
La  France. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  flist,  and  llie  only  exhibitor.  Mrs. 
Hay^^ood.  WoodhHlch  Lodge.  Reigate,  was  first  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Rose,  except.  Tea  or  Noisette,  with  good 
examples  of  Mrs.  S.  Crawford;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
second,  showing  Bessie  Brown. 

Open  only  to  (jrouers  of  less  than  ^,000  plants. 

For  twenty-fonr  blooms,  .distinct.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq., 
Denne  Park,  Hois-haui,  was  first,  with  an  excellent  lot  that 
comprised  Mrs.  Sbairaan  Crnw  ford,  M.  S.  Rodocanachi, 
Caroline  Te&tont,  Duke  oJ  Teik,  and  White  Maman  Cochet. 
F.  Wellesley,  Etq.,  Westfield.  Mtking,  was  second,  Maman 
Cochet,  Muriel  Griihame,  and  Cle<jpatra  being  peihaps  the 
best  ;  W.  Colin  Roniaine,  Est!.,  Old  Windsor,  won  the  third 
prize. 

For  eight  distinct  varietiei=,  three  blooms  of  each,  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  Beikhamsted,  was  first,  showing  some 
splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La  France,  and  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley;  E.  M.  Bethnne,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  R.  E. 
West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  third. 

The  nrat  piize  for  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or 
Noisette,  was  won  by  E.  M.  Belhune,  Esq..  with  Mrs. 
hhaiman  Crawfoid  ;  W.  ('.  Roiuaine,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor, 
was  second,  showing  Ciown  Prince;  and  R.  E.  West,  Esq., 
Reigate,  third,  with  La  France. 

Open  only  toyroivers  <>/ less  than  1,000 plants. 

F.  R,  Curtis,  Esq..  Wormingford,  Colchester,  won  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  with  splendid 
flowers  of  Mme.  Jules  Orolez,  La  France,  Marquise  Litta, 
S.  A.  Prince,  &c.  ;  Thomas  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Elmstead, 
Woking,  was  second  with  smaller  flowers,  Mi's.  Edward 
Mawlt-y,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Caroline  Testout  being  of  the 
best;  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  V\ood  Glen,  MuswellHill,  was  third. 

Thomas  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  won  the  fiist  prize  for  six 
blooms  of  any  Rose,  exceptTeaor  Noisette,  with  good  flowers 
of  La  France  ;  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  was  second,  showingBessie 
Brown  ;  and  Rev.  R.  Powley,  Upton  Scudamore,  Warminster, 
was  ihird,  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

Open  to  growers  of  less  than  '-00  plants. 

R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esfj.,  Hertford,  won  for  nine  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  with  beautiful  specimens ;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Times, 
Bedford  Road,  Hitchin.  being  a  good  second  ;  and  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  third.     There  were  numerousother  entries. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Charles  K.  Douglas,  Esq.,Rathmo- 
lyon.  County  Meath,  won  the  first  prize  with  excellent  flowers 
of BessieJlrown,  White  MamanCuchet,  <tc.  ;  R. Boswell,Esq  , 
Hitclun,  was  second  ;  and  Ernest  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Melford 
Lodge,  Muswell  Hill,  thiid. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  Camltrian  House,  Burgess  Hill,  was  first 
with  very  good  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq., 
was  second  with  31ar(iuise  Litta ;  and  Charles  K.  Douglas, 
Esq.,  third  with  Bessie  Brown,  all  showing  well. 

In  the  division  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  200  plants, 
Charles  Lamplough,  Chatteris,  Cambs.,  was  first  with  good 
blooms  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct ;  Havard 
Williams,  Esq.,  North  Finchley,  second  ;  and  Herbert  E. 
5Iolyneux,  Esq.,  Brantwood,  Ealhani,  third.  There  were 
several  other  entries. 

In  an  extra  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  won  the  first  prize  with  an  excellent  lot, 
the  best  being  Killarney,  Mrs.  E.  filawley,  Caroline  Testout, 
and  La  France  ;  Mr.  George  Monies,  HilchiUj  was  second  ; 
and  Harcourt  P.  Landon,  Esii..  Brentwood,  third. 

For  four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  Halstead  Rectory,  -Sevenoaks,  was  first, 
Antoine  Rivoire  and  S.  de  S.  A.  Prince  being  the  best  ; 
Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Rosedale,  Sidcup,  was  a  good  second  ; 
and  Rev.  R.  Powley,  Warminster,  a  close  third.  The  other 
entries  were  quite  numerous. 

Extra  classes  for  Amateurs. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  A. 
Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Newbridge,  Bath,  with  some  lovely  flowers, 
Golden  Gate,  Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon,  Maman  Cochet.  Medea, 
and  others  were  excellent ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
second,  showing  some  good  flowers  also,  notably  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  John  Laing,  and  Bessie  Brown  ;  E.  M.  Bethune, 
Esq.,  was  third,  and  also  showed  good  blooms.  This  class 
was  well  contested. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Charles  K.  Douglas,  Esq. ,  Rathmo- 
lyon,  was  first  with  very  good  specimens  of  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  &c.  :  Claude  Magniac, 
Es(i.,  Esher,  was  second  with  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  and 
Maniuise  Litta  splendid;  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  Rowsham, 
Harrow,  was  third. 

Joseph  Wakeley,  Esq.,  Moor  Street  House,  Rainham,  was 
first  for  six  blooms  in  not  less  than  four  varieties,  with  some 
well-formed  examples  :  Miss  Lillyett,  The  Copse,  Reigate, 
was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Du  Buisson,  West  Clandon, 
Guildford,  was  third. 

Nurserymen. 

The  champion  trophy  class  of  seven t*/ -two  distinct 
varieties  brought  five  competitors  into  the  field,  and  the 
coveted  award,  after  great  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  fell  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  who 
staged  a  remarkably  fine  display  for  the  season.  The  most 
noticeable  flowers  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (grand),  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Dr.  Audrey,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Rev.  Allan  Ch* ales.  Papa  Lambert,  ilrs.  F.  Cant,  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Tlster,  White  Lady,  Mildred  Grant,  Victor 
Hugo,  ririch  Brunner,  8.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Conite  de  Paris,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Caroline  Testout.  Messrs.  B,  K.  t'ant  and  Sons,  i'olchester, 
were  placed   second  with  a    beautifully  bright   and  fresh 


display,  though  taken  as  a  whole  they  were  somewhat 
weaker  than  the  prize-winning  blooms.  The  best  varieties 
noted  were  Papa  Lambert,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Cleopatra,  Ulster,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Mildred  Grant,  Golden  Gale,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  Medea,  and  Marquise  Litta.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  were  third. 

For  forty  varieties,  three  blooms  each,  distinct,  in  keen 
competition  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,. 
Newtownards,  came  out  first.  Ihe  best  varieties  were 
Bessie  Brown,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
La  France,  Lady  Ashton,  Medea,  Horace  Vernet,  White 
Lady,  Jlildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Ulster,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Alic& 
Lindsell,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The  second  position 
fell  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester.  Amongst 
the  best  vaiieties  were  Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Cleopatra,  Caroline  Testout,  T'lrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Rev.  Allan  Cheales,  iledea,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
haiserin  Augusta  Victoria;  while  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  third.  There  were  three  competitors. 
For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  five  com- 
petitors. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  sustained  dis- 
(lualification.  The  first  prize  was  ultimately  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  for  an  excellent  exhibit. 
His  best  varieties  were  Rev.  Allan  Cheales,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  Caroline  Testout,  ^\■hite  Lady,  ilrs.  W.  J.  Grants 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Captain  Hayward,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  and  Ulster.  Messrs.  J.  Burreil  and  Co., 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  placed  second  for 
a  good  level  display,  the  most  conspicuous  kinds  being 
Gladys  Harkness,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Baumann^ 
Killarney,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Marquise  Litta.  Messrs. 
R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  third. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  five  entries,, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  secured 
the  first  prize,  the  best  blooms  being  White  ilaman  Cochet, 
Captain  Hayward,  Catherine  Mermet,  Sluriel  Grahame^ 
Medea,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
was  second  with  typical  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Clio.  The  third  position  was  awarded  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Slough. 

For  twenty-four  trebles  there  were  three  competitors,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  proved  the  victor  with  a  good 
level  exhibit,  the  best  varieties  being  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Bessie  Brown,  Anna  Olivier,  Clio,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Prince 
Arthur,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Chas.  Lefebvre.  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince  was  second  with  a  weaker  exhibition,  his  best  varieties 
being  Caroline  Testout,  General  Jacqueminot,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Bridesmaid,, 
and  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  was  third  with 
typical  trusses  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  White  Mamau 
Cocliet,  and  Muriel  Grahame. 

For  twenty-four  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct,  there  were 
three  competitors,  but  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  disqualified  after  securing  a  clear  win,  for  staging  two 
blooms  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  The  stand  contained 
grand  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  who«e  best  blooms  were  Etoile 
de  Lyon, The  Bride,  Lady  Roberts,  Cleopatra,  Caroline  Kuster,. 
and  Bridesmaid.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were 
second,  having  good  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Souvenir  dun  Ami. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  only  three  entries, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Burreil  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,, 
Cambridge,  secured  the  premier  award.  The  most  prominent 
varieties  were  White  Maman  Coc;het,  Ernest  Metz,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Cleopatra,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  and  Maraaa 
Cochet ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  followed,  with  good 
flowers  of  white  Maman  Cochet,  Jlrs.  E.  ilawiey,  Cleopatra, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  The  Bride,  and  Muriel  Grahame. 

The  class  for  sixteen  trebles  only  produced  two  entries, 
but  both  were  good.  Mr.  George  Prince  gained  the  first 
prize  with  a  good  level  board,  the  most  notable  varieties- 
being  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  5Iedea,  Bridesmaid,  Maman 
Cochet,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Catherine  aiermet,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  the  second  prize  falling  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester,  who  had  typical  blooms  of  The  Bride,  Marechal 
Niel,  Rubens,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Souvenir  de  S.-A. 
Prince. 

The  vase  classes  not  only  appeared  popular  with  the 
exhibitors,  but  equally  so  witli  the  general  public,  and  in  the 
class  for  twelve  varieties  of  seven  blooms  each  there  were 
six  entries,  ilr.  George  Prince  being  placed  in  the  front  rank 
with  a  glorious  exhibit;  the  best  varieties  were  The  Bride, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Medea,  Prince  Arthur,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Marquise  Litta;  ilr.  George 
Mount  was  placed  second,  his  most  conspicuous  varieties 
being  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Caroline 
Testout ;  while  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  third  with  a  well- 
displayed  exhibit. 

For  a  similar  class  of  nine  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes 
in  a  stipulated  space  there  were  three  entries,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince  was  again  in  the  front  rank  with  a  truly  beautiful 
exhibit,  good  vases  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The  Bride, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  were  in  evidence  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
being  second  with  good  vases  of  Princess  of  Wales.  Medea, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Bridesmaid  ; 
Mr.  G.  Mount  being  third. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  Garden  or 
Decorative  Roses,  represented  by  thirty-six  distinct  varieties, 
and  although  one  would  expect  to  find  more  competitors  in 
this  class,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.,  who  arranged  some  fine  bunches  of  Aglaia,  Claire 
Jacquier,  Hebes  Lip,  Gustave  Regis,  Mignonette,  Rainbow, 
andCamoens;  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  second 
with  good  examples  of  Dr.  Rogers,  Papa  Gontier,  Princesse 
de  Monaco,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Irene  Watts,  and  Mme. 
Pernet  Ducher ;  Mr."  J.  Mattock  was  third. 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF  SHOWING 
EXHIBITION    ROSES. 

A  N  exhibition  of  surprising  beauty  and 

/\         general  excellence,  although  many 

/    \        a  winning  stand  of   flowers  would 

/       \     have  taken  a  different  place  in  a 

better  Rose   e.xhibition  year,  filled 

the  tents  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  kindly 

lent  by  the  Benchers  for  the  day  to  the  National 

Eose  Society.     Exhibitions  vary  little  from 

year  to  year  as  far  as  outward  appearances  go, 

but  on  this  occasion  one  class  in  particular 

gained  the  approval,  not  merely  of  the  general 

public,  but  of  the   ardent  exhibitor,  who   we 

have  been  led  to  believe  steadfastly  pursues  the 

same  path  as  his  forefathers,  and  regards  any 

divergence  from  set  rules  as  a  sin  against  all 

that  the  "  florist  "  has  held  most  precious  since 

tlie  days  when  Rose  exhibitions  added  a  new 

jiy  to  the  pleasures  of  English  gardening. 

The  class  we  mean  was  that  for  twelve 
varieties  of  seven  blooms  each  to  be  shown  in 
vases.  There  were  six  entries,  and  the  display 
formed  quite  a  feature  of  the  show,  the  winning 
flowers  of  Mr.  George  Prince  showing  how 
beautiful  the  Eose  is  when  so  arranged  that 
the  delicate  shading  on  the  petals  and  natural 
pose  of  the  flower  are  as  perfect  as  on  the  bush 
in  the  garden.  All  this  natural  beauty  is  lost 
when  the  flowers  are  set  out  with  mathematical 
regularity  on  a  green  painted  box. 

We  regard  the  Eose  exhibition  as  possessing 
an  immense  influence  for  good  in  furthering  a 
wholesome  desire  to  produce  individual  flowers 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  National  Eose  Society,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  such  matters, 
should  not  develop  the  vase  class  now  that 
such  a  welcome  innovation  has  charmed  not 
merely  the  visitor  but  the  keen  exhibitor,  who 
lingered  over  the  superb  flowers  in  vases  and 
declared  that  exhibition  Eoses  shown  in  this  way 
were  more  pleasurable  than  those  in  the  boxes. 
The  complexion  of  the  English  garden  is 
changing  for  the  better,  and  the  maker  of  show 
schedules,  who  is  not  forgetful  of  the  change, 
is  wise. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  HALL 
APPEAL. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  every  Fellovv 
of  the  Society,  and  it  remains  for  those  who 
wish  for  the  hall  and  offices  to  add  their  names 
to  the  subjoined  list.    We  hope  the  requisite 


sum  will  be  quickly  obtained  without  touching 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  society. 

"At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  March  21,  and 
largely  attended,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a 
projiosal  to  build,  on  a  site  facing  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  a  horticultural  hall  and 
offices  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
tlje  society  in  1904. 

"The  Society  has  no  home  — a  want  of  such 
national  importance  that,  as  long  ago  as  1890, 
His  Majesty  the  King  addressed  lo  the  Society 
the  following  words  :  '  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  labours  to  obtain  a  hall  may  be  success- 
ful, for  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  and  advantage.'  Since  1890  the 
necessity  for  increased  and  better  accom- 
modation has  become  more  and  more  obvious. 
The  Drill  Hall  is  badly  lighted,  and  it  is 
frequently  impnpsible  to  find  room  for  the 
plants  sent,  while  the  valuable  work  of  the 
committees  is  carried  on  under  great  difficulties 
and  constant  interruption.  During  the  after- 
noon the  hall  is  often  so  crowded  that 
circulation  becomes  impossible  and  so  noisy 
that  the  lecture  is  inaudible.  The  limited 
ottice  accommodation,  which  cannot  be  in- 
creased here,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  secretarial  and  other  work. 

"  The  present  position  of  the  society  fully 
justifies  the  adoption  of  the  proposal.  It  has 
now  (i.OOO  Fellows  on  its  roll,  and  large 
numbers  are  continually  joining  it.  The 
financial  position  is  satisfactory.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  high  credit  enjoyed  by 
the  society  among  horticulturists  of  every 
class.  At  home  or  abroad  it  is  the  recognised 
head  of  British  horticulture,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  and  practical 
horticulturists  in  the  kingdom  serve  on  its 
committees  and  contribute  to  its  .Journal. 

"The  proposed  buildings  will  involve,  it  is 
believed,  an  expenditure  of  from  £2."),000  to 
£30,000,  towards  which  unsolicited  promises 
have  been  made  already  of  nearly  £10,000. 

"  May  I  add  your  name  to  the  letter  to  be 
circulated  among  tLe  Fellows  as  approving  of 
the  proposed  hall  and  offices. 

"  Tee\-ok  Lawrence,  President." 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been 
received  before  the  issue  of  any  appeal  :  — 


Herbert  J.  Adams 
W.  C.Alexander. 
W.BatesuM.M.A., 

V.M.H 

F.  A.  Bevan    . .   . 

P.  Birkett    

Sir  .Fames  BIyth. , 
Dr.  Bonavia  .... 
Colvile  Browne  . . 
Geo.  Bniivard  and 

Son.  Liniiled  . . 
Georjie  Burt  .... 
Waller  Colib  .. 
.Teremiah  Colnian 
Waller  Cunlift'e.. 
C.  Czarnikow  .... 
Mrs.  C.  Davies  . . 
Alexander  Dean . 
.\braham  Dixon. . 
Doltbie  and  Co. . . 
J.Doaglas.V.JI.H. 


i     s.   il. 

10  10    0 
10    0    0 


105    0  0 

110 

lu  10  0 

5    0  0 

110 

62  10  0 

10  10  0 

■21     0  0 

250    0  0 

10  10  0 

100    0  0 

2    2  0 

5    0  0 

52  10  0 

25     0  0 

21    0  0 


H.     .T.     E  I  w  e  s 

J?.K.3.,V.1I.H.  1,000 
Sir  NVra.  Farrar  . .  50 
J.  Gui-ney  Fowler  500 
Rt.   Hon.   R.  W. 

Hauimry,  i\].P.  5 
Captain  Holford, 

r.I.E.,  JLV.O.. 
J.Hudson, V.M.H. 
Earl  of  Ilchester. 
Sir  T.  Lawi-ence, 

Birt.,  V.M.H.  . 
Lord  Liaiigattock 
Lord  Lindley  .... 
Arthur  Lloyd .... 
F.  G.  Lioyd,  High 

Sheriff  of  Bucks 
Sir  E.  Loder,  Bt. . 
Stuart  H.  Low   . . 

E.  V.  Low    

C.  .J.  Lucas 


£    s.  d. 
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10 
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500 
60 
21 

105 


0  0 
0  0 
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0  0 
0  0 
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26 
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S. 
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H.B.  May   52  10 

0 

Martin  R.  Smith, 

George   Monro, 

V.M.H 

105 

11 

0 

V.M.H 62  10 

0 

Leopold  Salomons 

62 

in 

0 

Pierpont  Morgau  1,000    0 

0 

Mrs.  Stern  

6 

5 

n 

C.  G.  A.  Nix   ....      21    0 

0 

Arthur  Sutton, 

Paul  and  Hon  ....      50    0 

0 

F.L.S.,  V.M.H.  1,000 

0 

n 

F.  C.  Pawle 25    0 

0 

James  Sweet  .... 

5'^ 

111 

II 

Pantia  Ralli    60    0 

0 

Lady  Tennant    . . 

25 

0 

11 

G.  C.  Raphael    . .    200    0 

0 

Wm.  Thompson  . 

10 

10 

II 

Kearasbottom 

Lady  Trevelyan . . 

2 

II 

0 

and  Co 1     1 

0 

Harry  J.  Veitch, 

Lord  Rothschild  1,000    0 

0 

F.L.S 

105 

n 

0 

iliss  A.  de  Roth- 

Mi-s. H.  J.  Veitch 

5-' 

10 

II 

schild      150    0 

0 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 

F.  Sander    52  10 

0 

and  Sons.  Ltd... 

".60 

0 

0 

Bai  on  Schroder . .  5,000    0 

0 

R.  Veitch  and  Son 

10 

10 

II 

X.  N.  Sherwood, 

Walter  C.  \\alker 

25 

0 

n 

\.M.H 1,000    0 

0 

Arthur  L.  Wiaan. 

■'1 

0 

II 

Rev.W.Wilks.M.A.  25    0 

0 

EDITOR'S 

TABLE. 

AKMERIA   ALBA    SUPEKEA. 

Dr.  Mules  sends  us  a  few  flowers  of  this  handsome 
white  Thrift.  The  stalks  are  fully  14  inches  high, 
and  the  flower  heads  surmouuting  them  are  large 
and  pure  white. 


Carnations  from  Dawlish. 
Mr.  Weguelin  sends  from  his  nursery  at  Dawlish 
three  superb  varieties.  One  is  named  Mrs. 
Weguelin  :  it  is  a  tree  variety,  with  very  large, 
but  not  coarse  flowers,  broad  in  the  petal,  soft 
apricot-buff,  and  sweetly  scented.  It  has  one 
great  virtue,  the  calyx  does  not  split  ;  the  colour 
is  quite  distinct  and  very  charming.  Mr.  Weguelin 
also  sends  a  flowerof  the  parent,  Duchess  Consuelo, 
a  beautiful  pure  yellow,  with  broad,  firm  petals. 
Another  novelty-  from  Jlr.  Weguelin  is  Pretoria  ; 
the  flower  is  of  immense  size,  and  the  broad  petals 
have  cut  edges,  whilst  the  colour  is  a  self  bright 
crimson. 


Flowers  from  Redruth. 
A  delightful  boxful  of  flowers  comes  from  Messrs. 
V.     N.    Gauntlett    and    Co.,    of    P^edruth.      The 
following   Mock   Oranges  or  Philadelphuses   were 
very  beautiful : — 

Philadelphus  Mantead  d'Heemine. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hj'brids  we  have 
seen.  It  is  of  quite  erect  growth,  and  the  stems 
are  lined  with  pure  white  semi-double  flowers, 
faintly  fragrant,  and  produced  so  freely  that  the 
shoot  is  simply  a  mass  of  bloom.  A  bed  of  it  must 
be  very  beautiful.  The  other  Philadelphus  sent 
by  Messrs.  Gauntlett  is  named  Monster.  This  is  not 
a  pretty  name,  but  given,  we  presume,  because  of 
the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  which  were  larger  than 
those  of  P.  grandiflorus,  very  richly  scented,  and 
inclined  to  quite  a  cup-like  shape,  whilst  they  are 
creamy  white.  These  hybrid  Philadelphuses  are 
amongst  the  most  welcome  of  all  flowering  shrubs, 
the  two  named  in  particular. 

BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  shrubs  sent.  It 
is  verj'  beautiful  with  its  graceful  arching  flower 
clustered  shoot  and  lilac  colouring.  It  is  not  a 
shrub  for  ever}'  garden,  but  where  the  soil  is  warm 
and  the  position  not  too  exposed  it  is  quite  happj-. 

S0LA>'U3I  ORIS  FUJI. 
Several  flowering  shoots  were  sent  of  this  Chilian 
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shrub,  the  Potato  Tree  of  Chili.  It  is  a  plant  for 
southern  gardens  rather  than  those  in  the  midlanri 
and  north,  but  where  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  open 
ground  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  plant  against 
a  wall.  It  will  grow  to  a  height  of  16  feet,  and 
has  clusters  of  purplish  flowers,  with  conspicuous 
bright  yellow  stamens. 

ESC.\LL0XIA  EXOXIENSIS. 
This  is  a  pretty  shrub.  It  has  a  wealth  of  fresh 
green  leaves,  and  clusters  of  white  pink  tinted 
flowers,  which  simply  smothered  the  whole  plant. 
Besides  these  Messrs.  (iauntlett  sent  that  excellent 
Olearia  (0.  macrodonta),  Colutea  melanocalyx,  and 
Deutzia  crenata  fl. -pi. 


Lemoine's  Philadei.phuses  from  Dublin. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  sends  from  Easton  Lodge, 
Monkstown,  County  Dublin,  spra3's  of  some  of 
Lemoine's  dwarf  Philadelphuses,  with  this  note  : 
"I  enclose  a  few  sprays  of  Lemoine's  dwarf 
Philadelphuses,  which  I  think  are  most  desirable 
shrubs  for  a  small  garden.  They  do  not  grow 
more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  and  flower  abun- 
dantly in  July  ;  in  fact,  some  flowering  sprays  of 
one  variety  are  on  the  ground,  and  they  are 
clothed  to  the  top.  I  fear  the  double  one  (Boule 
d" Argent)  is  too  far  gone,  but  I  have  beeu  waiting 
to  send  you,  if  possible,  all  the  forms  I  had, 
including  P.  microphyllus,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
parent  of  most  of  them.  I  had  them  two  or  three 
years  ago  from  Newry,  but  I  imagine  they  are  to 
be  had  in  most  good  nurseries.  They  are  in  a 
sheltered  border,  but  they  seem  absolutely  hardy." 

[A  very  interesting  collection  of  flowering 
sprays  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dwarf 
Philadelphuses  or  Mock  Oranges.  Boule  d'Argent 
is  very  double,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole 
series.  As  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  well  says,  they  are 
"  most  desirable  shrubs  for  a  small  garden.  "'J 


Sweet  Peas  from  Lincolxshire. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries, 
Dyke  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  send  a  delightful 
series  of  Sweet  Peas,  very  finely  grown,  and  good 
in  all  ways.  The  selection  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  as  the  following  list  will  show  :  Lottie 
Hutchins,  Queen  Victoria,  Pire  King,  a  new  and 
welcome  variety,  of  a  very  striking  scarlet  shade  : 
Gorgeous,  coral-pink,  which  we  consider  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  Sweet  Peas  ;  Prima 
Donna,  pale  pink  ;  America,  Venus,  quite  a  soft 
pink  shade  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie, 
Modesty,  Royal  Rose,  Chancellor,  Navy  Blue, 
Duke  of  Westminster,  a  very  beautiful  violet 
shade  ;  Othello,  the  lovely  mauve-coloured  Ladj' 
Grisel  Hamilton,  Black  Knight,  Sadie  Burpee,  and 
Modesty,  white,  one  spray  having  six  exceptionally 
large  flowers. 


Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  send  us  from  their 
nurser}'  at  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston-on-Hill, 
flowering  shoots  of  the  following  shrubs  : — 

Azalea  visco.sa. — The  deliciously  sweet  scent  of 
this  Azalea  is  very  welcome,  and  the  shrub  is  a 
good  one  for  English  gardens.  The  deep  green 
leaves  show  off  the  whiteness  of  the  flower 
clusters. 

Viburnum  dilatatum  and  V.  macrocephalum. 
— Very  handsome  with  their  white  flower  heads. 

Weicela  hortensis  nivea  and  W.  Eva 
Rathke. — The  former  is  the  best  of  the  white, 
while  the  latter  is  intense  crimson,  a  deep  and 
telling  colour.  Weigelas  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  shrubs ;  they  are  vigorous,  last  long 
in  bloom,  and  are  happy  even  in  quite  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns. 

Lonicera  sempervirens. — Messrs.  Veitch  send 
a  very  good  form  ;  it  is  a  Honeysuckle  to  establish 
in  the  garden,  for  its  brightness  and  pretty  tubular 
flower  shape. 

Philadelphuses. — P.  coronarius  erectus  is  a 
good  variety,  the  shoots  erect  and  crowded  with 
pure  white  flowers.  P.  Mont  Blanc  also  sent  is 
another  good  form. 

Veronica  nutkanus. — This  has  pretty  white 
flower  clusters. 

CoRNUS    KouSA. — This    was   one  of    the   most 


interesting  shrubs  sent.  It  is  described  by  Professor 
Sargent  as  an  uncommon  species,  but  not  confined 
to  Japan,  as  it  occurs  also  in  Central  China.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, much  hardier  than  some  other  Japanese 
trees,  and  eertainlj'  hardier  and  more  suitable  to 
our  English  climate  than  the  beautiful  Virginian 
Dogwood  Cornus  florida,  with  which  C.  Kousa  is  best 
compared.  The  flowers,  or  rather  the  involucral 
scales,  are  creamy  white,  and  are  produced  in  May 
and  June,  and  last  a  long  time  on  the  tree.  In 
Japan  it  grows  into  a  bushy  fiat-topped  tree, 
IS  feet  to  '20  feet  high,  with  wide  spreading 
branches. 

C.iSALPiNiA  JAPONKA. — We  Were  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  the  beauty  of  this  yellow-flowered 
Japanese  tree. 

Hedy-sarum  multijcgum. — A  Chinese  shrub, 
very  beautiful,  with  its  greyish  leaves  and  purple- 
rose  flowers. 

Magnolia  thompsoniana. — A  variety  of  M. 
glauca.  Its  fragrant  ivory-white  flower  and 
greyish  underside  of  the  leaves  are  very  charming. 
Both  flower  and  leaf  are  larger  than  the  type. 

Esi'ALLONiA  Langleyensis. — A  hybrid  raised 
bj'  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Langley,  between  E.  ma- 
crantha  and  E.  philippiana  ;  it  flowers  with  great 
freedom,  and  its  rose-colouring  is  very  bright. 

Amongst  other  shrubs  sent  were  the  yellow  cut- 
leaved  Elder  (Sambucus  raeemosaserratifolia  folius 
aureis),  Ptelea  tripoliataaurea,  with  foliageof  a  good 
yellow  colour  ;  the  useful  Cytisus  nigricans,  the 
Rose  Acacia  (Robiniahispida),  Kalmia  glauca,  and 
a  very  sweetly-scented  double  rose-coloured  P*ony 
named  Artemise. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  15. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Shew, 
Royal  Aquarium  (two  days). 

.Jul3'  17. — Halifax  and  Helensburgh  Rose  Shows  ; 
Maidenhead  Horticultural  Show. 

July  19. — National  Rose  Society's  Northern 
Show,  Manchester. 

July  22. —Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet ;  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Show,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

July  23. — Cardifi' Horticultural  and  Rose  Show 
(l\io  days) ;  Newcastle  Horticultural  Show  (three 
days). 

July  24. — Summer  Excursion  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Club. 

July  30. — Chesterfield  Flower  Show. 

August  4. — Grantham  and  District  Horticultural 
Show. 

August  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Leicester 
Horticultural  Show  (two  days). 

August  9.  — Crewe  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

Exhibits     at     the    Temple    Rose 

Show. — There  were  several  complaints  at  the 
recent  Rose  show  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  one's  way  round  certain  of  the  exhibits. 
Although  these  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  their 
being  equally  good  on  every  side,  ropes  prevented 
visitors  getting  near  them,  and  consequently  many 
of  the  best  blooms  were  not  seen. 

Genista  Virgata.— This  pretty  upright- 
growing  Broom  is  beginning  to  flower  (Jul}'  1).  It 
is  rather  long  in  coming  into  flower  after  being 
transplanted,  I  understand,  and  my  plant  has  been 
here  for  several  years  without  showing  a  flower 
until  now.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  shrubs  which 
one  could  admire  even  if  it  never  produced  a 
flower,  as  its  elegant  silkj'  foliage  is  appreciated 
by  all  who  admire  the  quieter  colouring  of  leafage 
as  well  as  of  flower.  The-  growth  is  very  elegant, 
and  the  Broom  looks  ver3'  pleasing  all  through  the 
summer  even  without  a  blossom.  Yet  one  is 
pleased  to  see  that  it  has  at  length  reached  a 
flowering  stage,  and  to  observe  that  it  is  going  to 
give  one  so  many  of  its  pretty  3'ellow  flowers, 
small  as  these  are  compared  with  those  of  our 
native  Broom.     If,  as  I  anticipate,  it  will  alwa3'S 


bloom  at  this  time,  it  will  be  welcome  as  coming  in 
before  Cytisus  nigricans,  a  Broom  far  too  liitle 
known.  It  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  when 
established  will  grow  to  (i  feet  high.  My  bush  is 
about  4  feet  in  height.  It  is  hard3'  in  warm 
positions,  and  I  grow  it  on  the  top  of  a  sunny 
rockery  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  a  low 
wall  and  a  trellis  on  top.  It  has  not  suffered  in 
the  least  from  the  winters  of  the  past  four  or  five 
3'ears.  Genista  virgata,  which  is  sometimes  sold 
as  Cytisus  virgatus,  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the 
rock  garden,  border,  or  sheltered  shrubbery. — S. 
Arnott. 

Notes    from    a    Devon     garden.— 

Really  South  Devon  seems  the  only  place  to  live  in, 
to  judge  by  the  woeful  reports  from  all  over  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  possible  3'ou  ma3'  remember  mj' 
reporting  the  seeding  of  two  Bamboos,  Arundinaria 
Simoni.variegata,  last  year.  Both  plants  are  again 
flowering.  Is  not  this  rather  unusual  ?  The  plants 
are  young,  onl3'  5  feet  high,  but  they  have  thrown 
up  theit  new  canes  6  feet  high,  and  the  foliage  is 
bright  and  the  variegation  very  good.  The 
flowering  has  not  in  any  way  diminished  their 
vigour.  We  have  just  sown  last  3'ear's  seed. 
Hamamelis  zuccariniana  does  not  want  to  be  the 
onU'  thing  not  flowering  in  the  Japanese  garden. 
It  is  perfect^  covered  with  flower  buds,  though  it 
bloomed  mest  freel^'  in  rebruar3'.  I  wonder  if  the3' 
will  open  or  wait  till  next  year  ?  A  rather 
singular  case  of  "  suspended  animation  "  has 
occurred  in  its  neighbour  Daphne  Gwenka. 
This  was  planted  in  September,  1900,  but  has  not 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  life  until  ten  da3'3  ago, 
when  it  rapidly  broke  into  leaf.  Not  far  away,  in 
the  same  garden,  Melia  japonica  is  in  flower  bud. 
I  fanc3'  that  this  is  not  a  commonly  grown  shrub, 
for  it  is  more  shrub  than  tree.  Romneya  Coulteri 
must  find  something  in  our  soil  that  it  likes,  for  it 
seems  quite  at  home.  A  rather  large  one  was 
moved  this  April.  Last  3'ear's  shoots  were  nearly 
8  feet  high,  and,  as  usual,  these  were  cut  down  to 
about  3  feet  after  flowering.  The  result  is  that 
every  old  shoot  has  a  lot  of  laterals  with  flower 
buds  ;  there  are  thirt3'-two  showing  now,  3'et  the 
shrub  is  onl3^  4  feet  high,  instead  of  nearly  8  feet, 
a  great  improvement  I  think.  A  beautiful  tree  in 
the  .Japanese  Garden  is  Rosa  wichuriana  Jersey 
Beauty,  budded,  or  rather  grafted,  upon  a  6  fool 
stock.  The  "  head  "  is  already  weeping,  and  the 
effect  of  the  long  shoots  of  polished  green,  with 
the  dainty  cream  flowers  and  yellow  buds,  is 
charming.  I  am  going  to  have  more  of  these  tall 
weeping  Roses  on  the  lawn.  A  lovely  little  weeping 
tree  near  it  is  Pyrus  Toringo  ;  although  beautiful 
in  flower,  it  is  perhaps  at  its  best  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  small  leaves  are  various  shades  of  red, 
gold,  and  russet,  and  the  tiny  Apples,  each  on  a 
fairly  long  stalk,  a  golden  shower.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  Sweet  Peas.  Perhaps  m3'  good 
luck  in  rooting  a  broken-out  graft,  some  18  inches 
high,  of  a  single  Japanese  Tree  Pieony  may  be  a 
help  to  some  one  else,  who  like  myself  finds  that 
the  rootstock  kills  the  graft.  The  graft  in 
question  had  one  flower  11 J  inches  across.  I 
found  it  broken  before  it  had  withered,  and 
plunged  it  rather  deeply  in  a  peat  bed.  This 
was  a  3'ear  ago,  and  I  have  kept  it  moist  ever 
since  planting.  I  am  going  to  tr3'  some  more 
cuttings.  I  note  the  measurement  given  of  Iris 
sofarana  magnifica.  Surely  they  are  wrong,  or 
the  flower  is  very  tin3'.  I.  susiana  this  year 
was  much  larger,  the  standards  being  6A  inches 
long  and  6  inches  wide,  whilst  I.  Gatesii  was 
14  inches  across,  the  standards  being  7  inches 
long  and  over  6  inches  wide.  The  flower  was 
open,  as  large  across  as  a  soup  plate,  I  mean 
the  standards  were  not  upright  like  sofarana, 
but  "flopped."  It  was  like  a  gigantic  Orchid.  I 
fancy  that  it  is  unusual  for  Canterburj'  Bells  to 
become  perennial.  We  have  a  great  many  in  the 
walled  garden  that  are  over  four  3'ears  old.  The 
largest,  a  clear  pint  "cup  and  saucer,"  was  about 
3i  feet  high  and  3  feet  through  when  it  began  to 
flower,  a  regular  bush,  with  many  hundred  flowers 
open  at  once.  Some  of  the  white  ones  have  become 
very  perfect,  duplex,  a  perfect  bell  inside  the  outer 
one,  not  "  cup  and  saucer." — A.  Ti.WLDOU,  Daiclish, 
South  Dewmi. 
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The    French   Nopthern    Chrysan- 

themum  Society.— Those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  this  society,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Lille,  ma\-  be  interested  to  know  that  it  has  been 
largely  reconstituted,  and  that  its  former  official 
publication,  the  Nord-Horticole,  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  periodical  called  A  nnales  de  la  Socic'le 
des  Chrysant/temis/es  dii  Xoi-d  de  la  France.  The 
second  number,  January  to  July,  1902,  is  just  to 
hand,  as  is  also  the  schedule  of  the  society's  show, 
to  be  held  in  the  Palais  Rameau,  Lille,  on 
November  14  to  IS  next. 

Hastlngrs  and  St.  Leonards 
Summer  Flower  Show  will  take  place  on 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  13  and  14  next, 
this  being  the  first  exhibition  the  society  has  held, 
and  we  hope  it  will  prove  successful.  The  lion, 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Stevens,  Baldslow,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea.  The  members'  Rose  show  was 
held  on  July  10,  when  a  paper  on  "Roses"  was 
read  by  Mr.  H.  AUcorn. 

A    grood    early    Strawberry.  —  The 

variety  Leader,  sent  out  a  few  years  since,  is  a 
good  early  Strawberry.  We  have  had  it  here  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Essex  for  three  seasons, 
and  for  size  of  fruit  and  excellence  of  flavour  it  is 
much  better  than  Royal  Sovereign,  and  ripens 
about  the  same  time.  Plants  crop  heavily  the 
first  season  ;  it  is  of  compact  growth,  and  should 
be  more  popular.  Perhaps  soil  and  situation 
specially  favour  it  here.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
my  experience  of  it  is  general. — George  Tyler, 
The  Lower  Gardens^  Dorercourt. 

Iris  Gatesil. — Mr.  W.  H.  Churchill  kindly 
sends  a  photograph  of  Iris  Gatesii.  Our  correspon- 
dent writes  :  "The  flower  was  2J  inches  across. 
There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
Oncooyclus  Irises  just  now.  I  have  succeeded  with 
eighteen   this  year,   without  any  of  Sir  Michael 


Foster's  '  covering  up '  or  the  late  Mr.  Ewbank's 
frames  (see  article,  page  408,  in  The  Garden). 
Would  it  be  of  any  service  to  make  a  list 
to  tell  you  what  I  can  grow  on  this  soil  ?  If 
so,  I  will  gladly  do  so.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  scientific  gardener,  I  merely  spend  what 
spare  moments  I  have  in  a  very  busy  life  in 
the  garden.  These  Oncooyclus  Irises  are  curiously 
fascinating  and  singularly  fickle."  —  [Yes,  we 
shall  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Churchill's  promised 
notes. — Ed.] 

American    Chrysanthemum 

Society. — If  we  remember  aright  the  above- 
named  society  was  founded  about  the  year  1889. 
It  was  largelj'  composed  of  members  of  the  trade, 
and  its  work  hitherto  has  been  principally  confined 
to  the  appointment  of  local  committees  in  various 
cities  of  the  union,  which  met  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudicating  upon  novelties  and  awarding  certi- 
ficates. Once,  and  only  once,  the  society  issued  a 
catalogue  of  varieties,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  e.xperiment  has  not  been  repeated,  for  we 
here,  in  Europe,  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
keeping  fully  posted  up  in  American  seedlings. 
The  society  has  now,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
existence,  decided  to  hold  a  show,  and  a  glance  at 
the  schedule  which  is  just  to  hand  shows  that  very 
ample  provision  is  made  for  a  large  and  extensive 
display.  In  conjunction  with  the  show  we  believe 
a  convention  will  be  held,  at  which  various  matters 
germane  to  the  popular  flower  will  be  discussed. 
It  is  intended  that  the  show  shall  be  held  jointly 
with  the  autumn  show  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural 
Society  in  November  next.  Chrysanthemums  have 
fiftj'-one  classes  allotted  to  them,  the  divisions 
being  cut  flowers,  new  varieties,  and  plants. 
Most  of  the  classes  have  two  prizes,  while  here 
and  there  some  have  three.  They  vary  in  value 
from  a  few  shillings  to  £10.     A  special   class  is 


framed  for  varieties  of  English  origin,  and  a  like 
one  is  provided  for  French  varieties.  The  society 
of  American  florists  ofi^ers  medals  in  the  classes  for 
seedlings,  sports,  and  undistributed  importations. 
The  schedule  contains  the  rules  of  the  two  societies 
and  the  revised  scales  of  the  American  Chrysan- 
themum Societ}'. 

Heath    Lodg°e,    Twickenham.— 

Amongst  residences  in  this  neighbourhood  this  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historical.  It  was 
originally  the  seat  of  Earl  Ferrers,  whom  records 
tell  us  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1760  for  murdering 
his  steward.  Heath  Lodge,  however,  possesses 
much  more  pleasant  claims  to  attention  in  that  the 
present  house  was  inhabited  by  Isaac  Swainson, 
F. R. S. ,  in  1801.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
genus  of  evergreen  shrubs — Swainsonia — from  New 
Holland  was  named  in  compliment  to  this  celebrated 
botanist.  Indeed,  it  is  to  him  that  the  grounds — 
which  he  laid  out  as  a  botanical  garden — owe  their 
fine  old  trees  and  shrubs.  We  read  of  them  that 
they  contained  as  excellent  a  horticultural 
collection  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  specimens 
of  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Kew 
Gardens. — Qao. 
Evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs. 

— A  lecture  will  be  given  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
A.  J).  Richardson,  at  Messrs.  Pennick  and  Co.'s, 
Delgany  Nurseries,  Greystone,  this  afternoon 
(Saturday). 

W^ater     Lilies     and      their     pale 

colouring. — Most  of  my  coloured  or  tinted 
Nymph«as  seem  unusually  pale  this  year.  Such 
forms  as  Laydekeri  rosea,  Marliacea  carnea,  M. 
rosea,  M.  Chromatella,  &c. ,  probably  from  the  cold 
sunless  Maj'.  Mr.  Burbidge  noticed  the  same  thing 
and  drew  my  attention  to  it.  Have  other  growers 
a  like  experience  ?  EUisii  too,  though  good,  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark. — G.  P.,  County  Dublin. 
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Variety. 

Haiser. 

Date. 

BRITI! 

>FS 

A'ame. 

Colour. 

( Continued  from  page  G.J 

Irish  Beauty 
Irish  Glory 

Tea 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1900 
I  goo 

White 
Marbled  pink 

Name. 

V^rietit. 

Jitixer. 

Di'e. 

Cnlmir. 

Irish  Modesty 

,, 

,, 

1900 

Ecru  pink 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

H.P.  ' 

Captain  Christy 

iSSo 

Carmine 

Earl  pf  Dufferin 

.\.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1887 

Crimson 

J  Earl  of  Pembroke 

]l 

Bennett 

1S82 

James  Brownlow 

H.P. 

11             ,, 

1889 

Carmine. 

Edith  Bellenden 

h'.'s.b. 

Lord  Penzance 

1S95 

Pale  rose 

Janet's  Pride 

Briar 

Whitwell 

1S92 

Wh.,str'dpink 

•Edith  D'ombrain 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1902 

Jean  Sisley 

H.T. 

Bennett 

1878 

Rose 

fEdith  Turner 

H.P. 

Turner 

189S 

Pink 

tj.  B.  M.  Camm 

H.B. 

Paul  and  Son 

i8gg 

Salmon-pink 

Electra 

Mult. 

Veitch 

1900 

Cream 

tj.  D.  Pawle 

H.P. 

,,             ,, 

1889 

Crimson 

Elizabeth  Vigneron 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1S65 

Pink 

Jeannie  Deans 

H.S.B. 

Lord  Penzance 

1895 

Scarlet 

Ella  Gordon 

1884 

Crimson 

Jeannie  Dickson 

H.P. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1&90 

Deep  pink 

Ellen  Drew 

[[ 

Drew 

1896 

Rose 

John  Bright 

Paul  and  Son 

1878 

Scarlet 

J  Emily  Laxton 

'', 

Laxton 

1877 

, , 

JJohn  Hopper 

,, 

Ward 

1862 

Rose 

Emperor 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1885 

Maroon 

John  Ruskin 

H.T. 

.\.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1902 

Empress 

,, 

,, 

18S5 

White 

John  S.  Mill 

H.P. 

Turner 

1875 

Red 

^Empress  of  India 

,, 

Laxton 

1876 

Crimson 

fEmpress  Alex'r.  of  Russia 

Tea 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1S97 

Bronze 

Kathleen 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1895 

Coral 

t  Enchantress 
F2ngland's  Glory 
Ethel  Brownlow 

h'.'t. 

Tea 

J.  w'ood 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

i8g6 
1902 
1S87 

Cream 

Rose  &  yellow 

Killarney 
King's  Acre 

h'.'p. 

Cranston 

1S9S 
1864 

Flesh-pink 
Rose 

Exquisite 

H.T. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1899 

Crimson 

tLady  Alice 

H.T. 

Paul  and  Son 

1SS9 

Flesh 

Fair  Rosamond 

Hybrid 

,,             II 

1S90 

Blush-pink 

fLady  Baltersea 

,  , 

I ,             ,1 

1901 

Red 

Fairy  Queen 

Tea 

., 

1902 

Fawn 

Lady  Castlereagh 

Tea 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1S89 

Yellowish  rose 

Firebrand 

H.P. 

., 

1S74 

Crimson 

Lady  Clanmorris 

H.T. 

11             II 

1900 

Creamy  w*ite 

Flora  Mclvor 

H.S.B. 

Lord  Penzance 

1894 

White  &  rose 

Lady  M.  Beauclerc 

i>             11 

1901 

Madder  rose 

Florence  Paul 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1 886 

Crimson 

Lady  M.  Corry 

Tea 

,, 

1900 

Golden  yellow 

Fortuna 

Tea 

,, 

1902 

Apricot 

JLady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

H.T. 

Bennett 

1882 

Rosy  pink 

Frances  Bloxham 

Hybrid 

Paul  and  Son 

1S92 

Rose-salmon 

fLady  Henry  Grosvenor 

,, 

, , 

1892 

Rose-pink 

Lady  .-Vrthur  Hill 

H.P. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1887 

Rose 

Garden  Favourite 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1885 

Rosy  pink 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

,, 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

18S4 

Peach 

^General  Gordon 

Tea 

Bennett 

1885 

White 

fLady  Penzance 

H.S.B. 

Lord  Penzance 

1894 

Y'U'ish  copper 

Gipsy 

H.P. 

Laxton 

1885 

Red 

fLady  Roberts 

Tea 

F.  Cant  and  Co. 

1902 

R'd'ish  apricot 

George  Baker 

,, 

Paul  and  Son 

1881 

, , 

Lady  Sheffield 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1881 

Cerise 

Gladys  Harkness 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1900 

Rose 

Lady  Shelley 

, , 

Mitchell 

1853 

Crimson 

Glory  of  Cheshunt 

H.P. 

Paul  and  Son 

1880 

Crimson 

Lady  H.  Stewart 

,, 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1887 

Scarlet 

Glory  of  Waltham 

,, 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1865 

,, 

Lady  Suffield 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1 866 

Purple 

tGolden  Fairj' 
^Grace  Darling 

Poly'tha 

Bennett 

1889 

Yellow  &  white 

Lady  White 

Macran. 

Turner 

1902 

Pink 

H.T. 

18S4 

Pink 

Lady  Sarah  Wilson 

, , 

,, 

1902 

Creamy  blush 

Grandeur  of  Cheshunt 

H.P. 

Paul  and  Son 

1894 

Crimson 

Laneii 

Moss 

Lane 

1843 

Red 

JGrand  Mogul 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

18S6 

Maroon 

fLawrence  Allen 

H.P. 

Cooling 

1896 

Pink 

Green  Mantle 

h'.'s.b. 

Lord  Penzance 

1895 

Rich  pink 

Letty  Coles 

Tea 

Keynes 

1S75 

Pale  rose 

fLiberty 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

I  goo 

Crimson 

fHaileybury 

H.P. 

Paul  and  Son 

1896 

Cerise 

Little  Gem 

Moss 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1 880 

Rose 

^Harrison  Weir 

^^ 

Turner 

1S79 

Dark  crimson 

Little  Dot 

Polyan. 

Bennett 

1S89 

White 

•Helen  Keller 

]] 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1S95 

Cerise 

Lilliput 

,, 

Paul  and  Son 

1897 

Red 

Heinrich  Schultheis 

" 

Bennett 

1SS2 

Rose 

Longfellow 

H.P. 

II 

1884 

Violet-crimson 

•jHer  Maiesty 

1S85 

Lustrous  rose 

Lorna  Doone 

Bourbon 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1S95 

Carmine 

Hon.  G.  Bancroft 

h'.'t. 

■■ 

1878 

Crimson 

Lord  Bacon 

Lord  F.  Cavendish 

H.P. 

Frettingham 

18S4 
1883 

Crimson 
Red 

Inigo  Jones 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1886 

Purplish  crim. 

Lord  Clyde 

,, 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1863 

Crimson 

2i 
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Namfi.  Varietu. 

Lord  Herbert  H.P. 

:ILord  Macaulay 

Lord  Napier  ,, 

^Lord  Penzance  H.S.B. 

Longworth  Beauty  Tea 

Longworth  Fairy 

Lucy  Ash  ton 
f  Lucy  Bertram 


Raiser. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

Lord  Penzance 

Prince 


H.S.B.       Lord  Penzance 


M.  Ada  Carniody 

Maid  of  the  Mist 

Mabel  Morrison 
:jMme.  Norman  Neruda 

Magna  Charta 

Mnmie 
;jMarchioness  of  Exeter 
"Marchioness  of  Downshire 
*Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
t  Marchioness  of  Lome 
*|Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
"•Margaret  Dickson 

Margaret  Haywood 

Marjorie 

Mary  Bennett 

Marquis  of  Salisbury 

Mary  Pochin 

Masterpiece 

Mavourneen 
;lMay  Quennell 
iMay  Rivers 
T  Medea 

Meg  Merrilies 
fMerrie  England 

Meta 

Michael  Saunders 
*MiIdred  Grant 

Milton 
f  Minna 
:jMinutifolia  alba 

Miss  Ethel  Richardson 

Miss  Hassard 

Miss  House 
:lMiss  Ingram 

Miss  Marie  Corelli 

Miss  Poole 

Miss  Willmott 

Mr.  Gladstone 

Mrs.  A.  Waterer 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson 

Mrs.  Baker 
*fMrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
*Mrs.  Cocker 

Mrs.  C.  Swailes 
*Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
f  Mrs.  Frank  Cant 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Sanford 
jMrs.  G.  Dickson 
■fMrs.  Harkness 
jMrs.  H.  Turner 

Mrs.  J.  Barnes 
jMrs.  Jowitt 
^Mrs.  J.  Laing 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson 
jMrs.  Laxton 

Mrs.  Opie 
*tMrs.  Paul 
fMrs.  Rumsey 
*Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford 

Mrs.  Stephen  Treseder 
*Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 

Mrs.  W.  Watson 

Mrs.  Ward 
f  Morning  Glow 
^Muriel  Grahame 

Nancy  Lee 
Oxonian 

"tPaul's  Early  Blush 

Paul's  Single  Crimson 

Paul's  Single  White 

Peach  Blossom 

Pearl 
*  Penelope  Mayo 

Pink  Rover 

President 


Pride  of  Reigate 


X 

fpride  of  Waltham 

J  Primrose  Dame 
Prince  .Mbert 
Prince  Arthur 
Prince  de  Joinville 

J^  Prince  Leopold 
Prince  of  Wales 
Princess  Alice 

^Princess  Beatrice 


1863     Crimson 
1S63 

1894     Fawn  &  yellow 

1901 

1 90 1 

1 894  White  &  pink 

1895  Crimson 


Tea     W.  Paul  and  Son 

H.T.     Bennett 

H.P.    Broughton 

Paul  and  Son 
W.  Paul  and  Son 

H.T.     A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

H.P.     Laxton 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

W.  Paul  and  Son 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


1S9S 
1890 
1S7S 
1S84 
1S76 
1901 
1877 
1S94 
1891 
1S90 
1894 
1891 


Pink 
White 


Rose 


R0S5'  carmine 
Rose 

Satin  pink 
Rose 

Brilliant  rose 
White 


,, 

Haywood 

1890 

Rose 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1895 

Rosy  white 

H.P. 

Bennett 

1S85 

Cerise 

Paul  and  Son 

1879 

Red 

", 

Pochin 

1882 

Deep  crimson 

,',' 

\V.  Paul  and  Son 

1880 

Rosy  crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1896 

Blush 

h'.'p. 

Postans 

187S 

Magenta 

Tea 

Rivers 

1890 

Cream 

Tea 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1891 

Yellow 

H.S.B. 

Lord  Penzance 

189+ 

Crimson 

H.P 

Harkness 

1897 

R'se,  st'dbl'sh 

Tea 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1898 

Cr'd  strawb'ry 

H.T. 

Bennett 

1S78 

Rosy  bronze 

.\.  Dickson  and  Sons 

igoi 

Rosy  white 

h'.'p. 

\V.  Paul  and  Son 

igoi 

Carmine 

H.S.B. 

Lord  Penzance 

■895 

White 

Polv. 

Bennett 

1 888 

,, 

H.t. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1897 

Rosy  white  ■ 

H.P. 

Turner 

1876 

Flesh-pink 

House 

1888 

Satin  white 

Ingram 

1867 

Carnation 

Prince 

1902 

Salmon-pink 

,, 

Turner 

1S75 

Silvery  rose 

Indica 

Paul  and  Son 

1900 

Coppery  rose 

H.P. 

, ,              , , 

1870 

Rose 

Ru.gosa 

Waterer 

1896 

Crimson 

H.P. 

Swailes 

1895 

,, 

Turner 

1876 

Carmine 

Tea 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 

1901 

Rose 

H.P. 

Cocker 

1S99 

Pink 

,, 

Swailes 

l,S84 

Flesh  colour 

Tea 

A.  Dickscn  and  Sons 

1899 

Carmine 

H.P. 

F.  Cant  and  Co. 

1899 

Pink 

Curtis 

1S98 

Blush  w^hite 

Bennett 

1884 

Rose 

Harkness 

1894 

Rose  &  white 

Turner 

1880 

Crimson 

\[ 

Ward 

1866 

Red 

Cranston 

1880 

Crimson 

Bennett 

18S7 

Silvery  rose 

Tea 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1S89 

Lemon  yellow 

H.P. 

Laxton 

1S78 

Rose 

Bell 

1877 

Salmon 

Bou. 

Paul  and  Son 

1891 

White  &  pink 

H.P. 

Rumsev 

1S99 

Pale  pink 

d  ., 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1S94 

Rose 

Tea 

Treseder 

1901 

Cream 

H.T. 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

1S95 

Pink 

H.P. 

iSgo 

Pale  pink 

Ward" 

1866 

Rose 

Tea 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1902 

Orange  &  rose 

•■ 

Brown 

1896 

Cream 

H.T. 

Bennett 

1879 

Rose 

H.P. 

Turner 

1876 

,. 

Paul  and  Son 

1894 

Blush 

,, 

11             It 

1883 

Crimson 

11             It 

1SS3 

White 

,^ 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

.873 

Peach 

h'.'t 

Bennett 

1S7S 

Flesh 

H.P. 

Davis 

1879 

Red 

H.T. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

i8gi 

Pink 

Tea 

A.  Paul  and  Son 

i860 

,, 

H.P. 

Brown 

1884 

Cr.  sfd  fl.-pk. 

W.  Paul  and  Son     . 

1881 

Salmon 

Tea 

Bennett 

1887 

Primrose 

Bou. 

A.  Paul  and  Son 

1853 

Scarlet 

H.P. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 

1875 

Crimson 

H.  Bou. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1864 

Carmine 

H.P. 

,t 

1869 

Red 

„ 

Laxton 

1869 

Rose 

Moss 

A.  Paul  and  Son 

1853 

H.P. 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

1872 

Pi'iik 

jVaj«e.  Variety.  Raiser. 

iPrincess  Beatrice  Tea  Bennett 

jPrincess  Christian  H.P.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

Princess  Louise  ..  Laxton 

^  Princess  Louise  Victoria  ,,  Knight 

{Princess  May  H.T.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

Princess  M.  of  Cambridge      H.P.  Paul  and  Son 

Princess  of  Wales  ,,  W.  Paul  and  Son 

t         ,,  ,,  Tea  Bennett 

IPsyche  H.  Mult.  Paul  and  Son 

*tPurity  Hybrid  Cooling 

Purple  East  . ,  Paul  and  Son 

•Queen  Alexandra  H.  Mult.  Veitch 

Queen  of  Autumn  H.P.  Paul  and  Son 

jQueen  of  Bedders  Bou.  Noble 

Queen  Eleanor  H.P.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

tQueen  Mab  China 

Queen  Olga  of  Greece  Tea  tt 

Queen  of  Queens  H.P.  ,,  ,, 

Queen  of  Waltham  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Queen  Victoria  ,, 


R.  B.  Cater 

R.  C.  Sutton 

R.  Dudley  Baxter 

Red  Dragon 

Red  Gauntlet 

Red  Pet  China 

Red  Rover  H.P. 

tRev.  A.  Cheales 
;Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
^Reynolds  Hole  ,, 

Richard  Laxton 

Robert  Burns  ,, 

Robert  Duncan 

Robert  Marnock  tt 

fRose  Apples  Rugosa 

J  Rose  Button  (R.  lucida  plena)  Lucida 

Rose  Bradwardine  H.S.B. 

Rosy  Morn  H.P. 

Rosslyn  ,, 

fRoyal  Scarlet  ,, 

J  Royal  Standard  ,, 


Saint  George 
•Salamander 
f  Salmonea 
+Sapho 

Shandon 

Sheila 
*  Silver  Queen 
;Sir  G.  W'olselev 
•Sir  R.  Hill 

•tSouvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
fSpenser 

Stanwell  Perpetual 
*Star  of  Waltham 

Sulphurea 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
*f  Sunrise 
tSylph 


A.  Paul  and  Son 

Cooling 
Frettingham 
W.tPaul  and  Son 

Postans 

Paul  and  Son 

W.  Paul  and  Son 

Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

Paul  and  Son 

Laxton 

A.  Paul  and  Son 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 

Veitch 

Lord  Penzance 

\\'.  Paul  and  Son 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 

Turner 

W.  Paul  and  Son 


Tea 

h'.'t. 

H.P. 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons  iS 


1871 
i86g 
1872 
1S94 
1867 
1864 
1S82 
1899 
1898 
I  goo 

1901 
i88g 
1876 
1876 
1S96 
1898 
1884 
1875 
1850 

1899 
1883 
1879 
1878 
1S81 
i88g 
1863 
1896 
1876 

1S73 
1877 
1S50 
1897 
1878 
1896 
1885 
1894 
1878 
I  goo 
i8g8 
1874 

1874 
1892 
1902 
1890 


W.  Paul  and  Son 

,t  Cranston 

Mack 
Tea  Prince 

H.P.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

P.  Scotch  Lee 
H.P.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

Tea 

H.P.  Paul  and  Son 

Tea  Piper 

,,  W.  Paul  and  Son 


T.  B 

.  Havwood 

Ten 

[lyson 

The 

.Alexandra 

The 

Lion 

The 

Meteor 

;The 

Puritan 

The 

Shah 

The 

Waimower 

Tom  Wood 

T.  V 

'.  Girdlestone 

tUna 

•Ulster 

H.P. 

H.T. 

Tea 

Hybrid 

H.T. 

H.'p. 

Hybrid 

H.P. 


Paul  and  Son 
W.  Paul  and  Son 


Paul  and  Son 
Bennett 


Paul  and  Son 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


Violet  Queen 
Viscountess  Falmouth 
Viscountess  Folkestone 
Vivid 

*Wa]tham  Climber  No.  i 
No.  2 

No.  3 

Waltham  Standard 
JW.  F.  Bennett 
JWhite  Baroness 

White  Bath 
f  White  Lady 

White  Provence 

William  Warden 

Wilson  Saunders 


H.  Briar    Paul  and  Son 

H.P.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son 
H.T.  Bennett 

H.  China  A.  Paul  and  Son 

H.T.    W.  Paul  and  Son 


1895 
18S7 
1876 
188S 
18S9 
1S93 

1875 
1900 
1876 
1899 
1895 

1896 
1S99 
1900 
1900 
1887 
1SS7 
1876 
1900 
1S96 
1891 

I  goo 


Colour. 
Yellow  &  rose 
Salmon-pink 
Blush 
Flesh 

Opaque  pink 
Soft  pink 
Red 

Rose&  yellow 
Pink 
White 
Purple 

Pink 
Red 

Crimson 
Rose 
Apricot 
Soft  pink 
Rose  and  pink 
Cherry  red 
Flesh  white 

Red 

Maroon 
Red 


Rose 

Maroon 

Red 

Crimson 

Rose 

Brown  crim 

Rose 


Salmon  rose 

Scarlet 

Rose 

Blackish  crim. 

Scarlet 

Sal.  &  bronze 

Apricot 

Rose 

Pink 

Crimson 

Purple 

White 

Pink 

Blush  white 

Crimson 

Sulphur 

Maroon 

Carm'e  &  fawn 

Iv'ry-wh.&pk 

Dark  crimson 
Flesh -white 
Apricot 
Crimson 

Creamy  white 

Scarlet 

Crimson 

Red 

Vermilion 

Pale  cream 
Salmon 


1S92  Violet 

1S79  Red 

18S6  Salmon-pink 

1S53  Crimson 


H.P. 

H.T.  Bennett 

H.P.  Paul  and  Son 

Moss  Salter 

H.T.  W.  Paul  and  Son 

Provence  Grimwood 

H.P.  Mitchell 

Paul  and  Son 


1S85 
1S85 
1885 
1897 
1 886 
1889 
iSio 
1890 
1778 
1879 
1874 


Pale  red 
Dark  crimson 
Red 

Crimson 
White 

Creamy  white 
White 
Pink 
Crimson 


Zenobia  Moss  W.  Paul  and  Son  1893     Satin  rose 

Zephyr  Tea  ,,  ,.  1S96     White&  cream 

■  Gold  medal,   National    Rose  Society.      f  Award   of   merit.   Royal    Horticulturnl 
Society.     I   First-class  certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

NOTES  FROM   SWAINSWICK. 

IN  Heuohera  cylindrica  I  may  have  a  rarity, 
but  certainly  not  a  prized  possession.  In 
fact,  without  exercising  the  slightest 
generosity,  I  am  willing  to  present  H. 
cylindrica — a  fine  healthy  plant — to  anyone 
who  cares  to  ask  for  it.  It  came  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  bonus  parcel  last 
year,  and  is  now  midway  through  what  it  pre- 
sumably considers  its  flowering.  It  is  bigger  in 
leaf  and  stronger  in  growth  than  H.  sanguinea 
and  one  or  two  others  I  have,  and  made  a  vast 
display  of  flower-stems  and  buds.  These  latter 
opened  in  the  usual  way,  but  had  nothing  inside 
them  beyond  a  sort  of  pin-speck  of  colour  on  the 
bunch  of  stamens.     As  things  are — and  as  I  have 


very  showy,  although  individually  fugitive,  like 
those  of  all  the  family,  and  the  plant  goes  on 
blooming  profusely  for  a  very  long  time.  I  have  a 
peculiar  affection  for  Cistuses  on  account  of  their 
want  of  exaction  ;  when  nearly  all  the  other  plants 
round  are  crying  for  attention,  and  afford  a  flabby 
reproach  to  the  gardener,  who  has  other  things  to 
do  besides  perpetual  watering,  the  Cistus  is  revelling 
in  the  heat  and  sunshine,  and  always  contented. 
Besides,  one  so  seldom  sees  the  self-coloured  ones, 
that  they,  at  any  rate,  are  pleasing  from  their 
uncommonness  alone.  I  should  like  advice  as  to 
the  treatment  of  a  seedling 

Gerbeka  Jamesoni. 
It  makes  very  slow  progress  in  a  3-inoh  pot, 
although  perfectly  healthy.  Seedlings  at  2s.  6d. 
apiece  seem  rather  too  precious  to  risk  out  of 
doors  in  the  four  leaf  stage,  but  as  there  are  not 
many  "vermins"  in  this  garden — it  consists  in 
great  part  of  wild  wood- 
land, and  whether  for  this 
reason  or  another  the  cul- 
tivated part  is  singularly 
free  from  slugs — it  might 
do  better  put  out.  At 
present  it  is  in  a  sunny 
position  under  (unhealed) 
glass.  What  a  lovelj'  thing 
the  yellow 

Tree  Lupine 
is,  and  how  persistently  it 
flowers  !  I  had  to  leave 
behind  a  three  year  old 
bush  which  showed  no 
signs  of  decay  and  was 
full  of  bud  in  May,  but 
after  losing  half  a  dozen 
cuttings,  managed  to 
strike  one,  which  will,  I 
hope,  make  a  good  plant. 
I  found  that  when  placed 
in  a  propagator  all  the 
ieaves  quickly  dropped 
off  the  cuttings ;  the 
successful  one  was  simply 
stuck  into  a  small  pot  of 
sandy  soil  and  stood  under 
some  Ferns  growing  in 
a  cold  house,  which  shaded 
it.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  ex- 
pressed for  the  compara- 
tively new  white  Tree 
Lupine,  but  I  think  the 
yellow  one,  with  its  pecu- 
liarly soft  green,  contrast- 
ing so  prettily  with  the 
clear  Primrose  flowers, 
much  more  charming. 
This  is,  however,  purely  a 
matter  of  taste. 

M.  S.  Williams. 
The  Cottaye,  Upper 
Su-ainnwick,  Bath. 


broad-leaved   SIBERIAN  SAXIFRAGE   (MEGASEA  LIGULATA). 


never  seen  it  elsewhere  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  plant  is  normal,  but  it  is  certainly  in  great 
vigour — I  call  it  a  weed,  and  an  ugly  one  at  that. 
Possibly  its  leafage  may  be  nicely  coloured  later 
on.  One  of  the  prettiest  things  of  the  moment 
here  is 

Cistus  Florentines. 
Until  this  spring  it  was  planted  in  a  very  draughty 
corner  on  a  bit  of  rookwork  which  only  got  a 
modicum  of  sun;  even  there  it  did  well.  Now, 
having  acquired  a  real  garden  in  place  of  an 
oblong  plot  of  builder's  rubbish  and  efi'ete 
"eligible  site,"  I  have  transferred  it  to  a  bed  of 
strong  loam  mixed  with  weed-bonfire  residue,  and 
it  is  flowering  madly.  I  find  it  grows  very  fast  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  when,  at  two  or  three  years 
old,  it  has  made  a  compact  little  bush  18  inches  or 
2  feet  high,  it  appears  to  devote  all  its  energies  to 
blossoming.     The  white  golden  centred  flowers  are 


M  EGASEA  LIGULATA. 

By  whatever  name  the 
\arietie3  of  this  broad- 
leaved  Siberian  Saxifrage 
are  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  merit 
of  the  best  forms  for  the  early  spring  garden. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  suitable  for  beds,  for 
spring  frosts  then  often  destroy  the  too  early 
spikes  of  flower,  but  on  banks  under  trees  or 
in  bold  groups  in  vases  it  is  really  of  most 
refined  beauty,  as  the  accompanying  photograph 
shows.  Altogether  it  is  a  plant  well  suited 
to  artistic  use,  and  demands  special  treatment 
in  consequence.  It  lends  itself  remarkably 
well  to  all  stonework,  whether  architectural  or 
rustic,  and  its  fine  foliage  turns  to  a  brilliant  red 
sometimes  when  the  summer  has  been  warm. 

E.  H.  Woodall. 


PRIMULA  STUARTII. 

In   his   interesting    "Notes    from   Baden-Baden," 
in  The  Garden  of  June  21,  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin 


speaks  of  Primula  Stuartii  wanting  moisture  and 
shade  in  summer,  and  a  dry,  sunny  position  in 
winter.  In  my  garden  I  do  not  find  that  it  objects 
to  remaining  in  winter  in  a  moist  shady  position,  in 
fact,  that  which  it  occupies  in  summer,  though  it 
has,  of  course,  no  artificial  watering  in  the  winter. 
Climatic  differences  may  account  for  this,  but 
growers  of  this  lovely  Primrose  in  this  country 
may  like  to  know  how  it  does  here. 

Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B.         S.  Arnott. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS    BEDS   AFTER 
CUTTING. 

OPINIONS  are  divided  as  to  the  best 
time  to  feed  Asparagus,  but  there 
I  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plants 
'  need  ample  food,  both  in  the  way 
of  liquid  manure  and  otherwise, 
when  making  a  free  top  growth. 
Much  also  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  top-dressing,  giving  new  soil  and,  what  is 
often  neglected,  support  to  the  strong  growths,  as 
the  latter  are  important  factors  in  building  up 
strong  crowns  for  another  season.  As  regards  the 
season,  I  mean  the  date  at  which  cutting  should 
cease,  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  Some  seasons  the  growths  start  later  than 
others.  In  our  own  case  we  cut  well  into  July,  but 
at  that  late  period  a  special  bed  is  required  for 
cutting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plants  are 
best  if  not  cut  over  after  midsummer,  and,  if  at 
all  weak,  only  the  strongest  grass  cut  up  to  that 
date.     I  will  take 

Fbebing 
first  and  protection  afterwards.  Top-dressing  with 
new  soil  is  best  done  when  theplant  is  at  rest,  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  many  plants  suffer  at  this 
time  of  year  when  the  roots  are  near  the  surface. 
Our  best  material  this  season  has  been  cut  from 
beds  where  there  was  ample  surface  soil,  and  this- 
point  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

There  is  no  better  stimulating  food  than  liquid 
manure  from  stables.  The  saline  qualities  of  the 
liquid  just  suit  the  plant,  and  if  a  system  of  irri- 
gation can  be  employed  so  much  the  better.  It- 
may  be  asked  how  often  should  liquid  manure  be 
given.  Much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
liquid  ;  if  at  all  strong  it  may  with  advantage  be 
mixed  with  water  and  applied  copiously  once  a- 
week.  This  season  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  used 
some  special  Asparagus  manure  made  by  Messrs. 
Willie,  of  Harpenden,  and  we  never  had  better 
grass.  I  am  aware,  in  a  measure,  our  soil  is  very 
light.  The  wet  season  lasting  well  into  June 
favoured  good  growth,  and  if  artificial  foods  were 
given,  these  could  be  taken  down  to  the  roots  more 
readily.  For  Asparagus  dressing  from  May  to 
August  I  am  sure  many  could  use  artificial  foods 
to  advantage  if  ample  moisture  were  given  in  dry 
seasons.  Such  foods  as  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  cutting  ceases,  the  nitrate 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  to  3oz.  per  square  yard, 
and  in  using  strong  foods,  such  as  the  last-named, 
it  is  best  to  give,  say,  2oz.  than  more  and  at 
shorter  intervals,  than  a  strong  dose  at  one  time. 
There  are  some  excellent  foods  for  Asparagus.  Fish 
manure  and  guano  are  both  suitable,  but  these  are 
best  applied  in  showery  weather  or  well  washed 
in  by  liberal  waterings.  Other  equally  good 
fertilisers  are  soot  and  salt.  These  two,  though 
simple  aids,  are  excellent  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  and  in  heavy  soils  salt  is  more  bene- 
ficial if  used  when  growth  has  ceased  or  is  less 
active. 

It  is  easier  to  feed  plants  in  robust  condition 
than  weakly  ones,  as  the  latter  need  less  food  ; 
I  mean,  having  weaker  roots,  are  not  able  to  absorb 
the  food  given,  and  the  above  advice  refers  to 
plants  that  have  given  a  full  crop.  In  the  case  of 
weakly  plants  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  such  beds,  as 
new  ones  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  where 
this  plant  is  lifted  and  forced  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  use  up  sueh  plants.     I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
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beds  are  weak  on  account  of  old  age,  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case  if  the  plant  is  well  grown,  for 
though  a  portion  of  the  crown  dies,  roots  also, 
with  healthy  plants  new  and  stronger  growth 
should  replace  the  old  growth  annual!}'.  In  places 
here  and  there  there  may  be  blank  spaces,  and 
these  should  be  made  good  in  the  early  spring.  I 
am  aware  the  plants  may  be  safely  lifted  up  to 
midsummer,  but  at  this  late  season  more  after- 
care is  needed  in  the  way  of  shade  and  moisture. 
Doubtless  the  best  time  to  plant  is  in  April.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  in  the  autumn  when  cutting  the 
top  growth  to  mark  the  blank  spaces  with  labels 
or  sticks  and  make  good  at  the  time  named  ;  of 
course  a  much  easier  way  would  be  to  sow  a  few 
seeds,  but  I  do  not  advise  it,  as  by  so  doing  the 
beds  get  crowded,  and  it  is  not  well  to  have  young 
and  old  roots  mixed. 

I  have  referred  to  giving  the  roots  a  deeper 
covering  of  soil  where  at  all  deficient,  and  even  now 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  this.  I  have  found 
partially  decayed  cow  manure  excellent  at  this 
season  for  thin  light  soils.  For  young  beds  a 
mulch  may  be  given,  and  spent  manure  or  an  old 
Mushroom  bed  will  be  good  and  prevent  the  roots 
getting  too  dry.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  months 
shallow  beds  may  with  advantage  receive  a  good 
covering  of  soil,  as  unless  there  is  ample  top  soil 
there  will  be  short  growths  of  poorer  flavour. 
I  must  not  omit  to  note  the  value  of  protecting  the 
summer  growths  when  made.  Winds  often  play 
sad  havoc  with  these  if  at  all  large,  and  they  must 
be  large  to  he  serviceable.  It  may  be  thought  un- 
necessary, but  it  is  very  important  that  the  top 
growth  should  not  be  broken  till  it  is  nearly  ripe.  If 
damaged  in  a  green  state  crown  growth  is  arrested. 
Plants  given  ample  room  often  make  growths 
5  feet  to  6  feet,  and  with  a  heavy  green  top 
these  are  soon  injured.  Where  plenty  of  room  is 
given  the  plants  between  the  rows  a  few  strands 
of  twine  and  stakes  at  intervals  form  a  good  pro- 
tection ;  with  plants  in  thiok  beds  a  few  Pea  sticks 
or  bushes  between  the  plants  here  and  there  will 
preserve  the  growths.  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND, 

SHRDBS. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  odd  season  that 
plants  generally  considered  unsuitable  for  our 
Scottish  climate  should  have  developed  their  true 
beauty.     For  instance,  earlier  in  the  year 

PllYLLANTHUS  NEPAI.ENSIS 
clothed  its  green  rod-like  stems  with  tufts  of 
pretty  yellow  flowers,  the  stems  in  some  cases  to  a 
length  of  3  feet,  and  at  present  it  is  making 
growth,  the  foliage  of  the  most  exquisite  green 
and  rivalled  only  by  the  lovely  stems.  This 
is  grown  in  the  open.  Our  latest  acquisition  to 
flower  is 

Bentiiamia  fraoifera  (the  Strawberry  Tree), 
also  quite  exposed.  Ihere  are  three  specimens 
altogether  of  equal  age,  about  thirty  years  from  the 
seed,  but  only  one  has  flowered,  and  that  in  the 
most  open  position  and  in  heavy  soil.  I  do  not 
remember  another  instance  of  its  pretty  and 
agreeably-scented  flowers  to  have  been  produced 
previously  so  far  North,  and  I  believe  in  the 
South  of  England  it  is  mostly  grown  against  a 
wall.  We  have,  of  course,  to  thank  the  abnormally 
warm  dry  summer  of  1!)01  for  the  display  of 
flowers  this  year,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  age  of 
the  tree.  To  hope  for  fruit  is,  I  am  afraid,  too 
much. 

BrOUSSONETIA    K/EMI'FERI. 

This  quaint-looking  plant  is  in  flower  and  bud. 
It  flowers  in  little  oval  bunches,  which,  in  the  bud, 
are  dark  brown,  and  these  are  dotted  thickly  all 
over  the  plant,  one,  in  fact,  in  the  axil  of  each 
leaf,  which,  too,  is  brown.  When  expanded  there 
is  really  no  flower,  but  each  bud  produces 
three  or  four  stamens,  each  of  which  is 
crowned  with  a  yellow  anther.  The  flowers  on 
the  tree  here  are  all  male,  and  to  judge  from  the 
manner  the  stamens  are  arranged  one  would 
imagine  each  one  is  trying  to  get  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  its  neighbour.     When  fully  expanded 


the  foliage  of  the  Brous- 
sonetia  is  very  beautiful. 

ViBDRNUM  PLICATUM 
is  at  present  in  perfect 
condition,  the  flower 
heads  perhaps  a  little 
smaller  than  in  a  more 
propitious  year,  but  it  is 
altogether  so  good  a 
thing  that  really  no  one 
should  be  without  it.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  here. 
The  same  may  be  said  of 

Choisya  ternata, 
a  large  bush  of  which 
in  the  open  has  been 
smothered  in  bloom.  It 
is  a  subject  that  seems 
much  hardier  than  is 
generally  believed.  A 
stock  is  so  easily  got  up 
from  cuttings  that  even 
in  very  cold  situations  it 
might  well  be  given  a 
trial. 

Stephanandra 
fle.xuosa 
is  making  verj'  strong  and 
long  shoots,  and  at  pre- 
sent those  of  last  year's 
production  are  dotted 
with  small  sprays  of  white 
bloom.  The  foliage 
reminds  one  of  that  of 
the  Gooseberry,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  plant  as  a 
whole  is  most  pleasing. 
To  induce  the  pushing  of 
strong  shoots  the  weaker 
growths  should  be  re- 
moved as  required.  The 
evils  of  budding  and 
grafting  have  been 
emphasised  in  the  case  of 
several  plants  lately. 
Andre's  Broom  is  now 
mostly  all  dead  or  reduced 
to  Laburnum  Stocks,  and 
a  nice  standard  of  the 
lovely  Prunus  triloba 
fl.-pl.  that  has  been 
attended  to  during 
several  years  has  this  season  lost  nearly  the  whole  i  trees  are  very  thickly  cropped  and   will  require 
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of  its  head. 

Nandina  domestica. 
This  plant  was  much  damaged  by  the  cold  in 
winter,  losing  nearly  all  its  old   foliage,  but  I  am 


thinning. 

GoGAR  Pippin  Apple. 
Our  Apple  supply  is  just  about  finished,  and  a.s 
there  has  ijeen  much  correspondence  in  The  Garden 


glad  to  see  new  leaves  are  being  formed.     It  has    about  late  varieties  for  the  North,  I  may  perhaps 

flowered   in   former  years,  and   is,  I   believe,  con-    be  permitted  to  recommend  a   small  but  splendid 

sidered  not  quite  hardy  in  many  parts  of  England,    late  Apple  called  Gogar  Pippin.     It  is  classed  as  a 

„  p  ^  dessert  fruit,  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  different  quality 

J<RtJiT  Prospects.  to  the  highlvesteemed  Northern  Greening,  but  when 

It  IS  certain  that  the  present  will  not  be  by  any    thinned  to  a  fair  crop  and  left  to  hang  as  long  into 

means   a   first-class   one  for   fruit.      Blossom    was    November  as  possible  before  storing,  it  proves  one 

most  abundant,  but  the  weather  everywhere  was    of    the  best  late    kitchen   Apples,    keeping   much 

generally  very  unsatisfactory,  hence  here  and  there!  later  than  Northern  Greening.  R.   P.   B. 

one  hears  sad  complaints  of  probable  small  crops. 

Though   it  was    very    cold,  with   snow   and   cold  i 

rains  when  Apricots  and  Peaches  flowered,  these 

set  very  favourably,  and  now  the  trees  are  thinned 

the  prospects  are  generally  good.  Plums,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  satisfactory,  and  in  some  places 

there    appears   to    be    a    blank.      Pears,    a   very 

important   wall   crop  in  Scotland,   are   somewhat 

erratic.     Some  varieties  have  set  well,  others  not 

at  all,  and  localities  show  varj-ing  prospects.     As 

a  rule  it  will,  I  think,  be  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  , 

difficult  to  provide  an  uninterrupted  supply.     In 

many  gardens  Strawberries  have  suffered  extremely, 

and  they  are  ver}'  late.     Currants,  too,  are   less  ' 

plentiful  than  usual ;   but  the  most  disappointing  i    .      i        f.  i 

of   all   crops   is  that  of  the  Apple.     It  ia  seldom  '  ^™'^'^    alterwarcl-s 

that    blossom     has    been    so    abundant,    but 


NE^V    AND     INTERESTING 
PLANTS. 

Kalanchoe  KeW£NSI.S. 

By  cro.ssing  the  bright  coloured  K.  tlammea 
with  a  large  white  -  Howered  species  called 
K.  Bentii,  a  remarkable  and  decidedly 
beautiful  hybrid  has  been  raised  at  Kew. 
K.  Hamniea  will  be  remembered  as  a  new 
species  introduced  to  Kew  from  Somaliland 
and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  181)7.  The 
pas.sed  into  the  hands  of 
^l"g  I  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  distributed  it. 
weather  was  so  cold  that  it  was'Tiiipossible  to  In  general  habit  it  is  not  unlike  K.  glaucescens, 
secure  a  set.  The  result  is  that  only  certain  but  the  leaves  are  fleshy,  tongue  -  shaped, 
varieties  that  were  flowering  during  the  best  of  j  crenate,  and  the  flowers  are  of  an  intense 
the  weather  have  set,  and  in  these  instances  the  I  scarlet  colour.     K.   Bentii  was  introduced  to 
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Kew  from  South  Arabia  and  flowered  in  1900, 
when  it  was  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to 
commemorate  the  services  to  botany  of  the 
late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  the  archwologist  and 
traveller.  The  plant  that  flowered  at  Kew 
had  an  erect  unbranched  stem  3  feet  high, 
with  opposite  sub  -  cylindrical  fleshy  leaves 
from  .3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  a  jianicle  of 
pure  white  flowers,  each  1^  inches  long  and 
nearly  1  inch  across.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
result  of  crossing  a  white  and  a  scarlet-flowered 
species  should  be  a  hybrid  with  bright  rose- 
pink  flowers,  whilst  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
pinnatifid.  There  is  a  good  batch  of  plants 
from  this  cross,  and  they  all  show  the  same 
leaf  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  cross,  i.e.,  with  K.  Bentii  as  the  mother 
parent,  the  seedlings  all  have  simple  sub- 
cylindrical  leaves,  and  they  are  barely  6  inches 
h'igb,  whilst  the  hybrid  is  fully  4  feet  high. 


PRUNING    HARDY    SHRUBS. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  LXL,  page  4iS.) 

Periploca. — A  climbing  genus  which  should 
be  thinned  out  in  winter,  and  only  shortened 
back  if  necessary. 

Philadelphiis. — These  should  be  thinned 
after  flowering,  and  the  old  wood  cut  back  to 
strong  young  shoots.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant with  P.  microphyllus,  P.  coronarius, 
and  P.  Lemoinei  and  its  varieties. 

Photinia. — Require  no  pruning. 

Pieris.— Remove  seed- pods. 

Potentilla. — Thin  out  after  flowering  and 
shorten  any  old  wood  back  to  strong  young 
breaks. 

Pruniis. — In  a  young  state  all  the  members 
of  this  genus  that  are  grafted  or  budded  are 
improved  by  being  cut  back  each  spring  until 
they  have  attained  a  fair  size  and  shape.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Almonds, 
double  -  flowered  Peaches,  and  the  various 
flowering  Cherries.  When  older  they  need 
only  be  thinned,  and  the  flowering  Plums  and 
Cherries  kept  spurred  in,  but  not  too  hard. 
Prunus  japonica,  P.  nana,  and  P.  triloba  should 
be  cut  down  to  strong  young  breaks  after 
flowering,  the  resulting  wood  bearing  better 
flowers  than  the  old  wood.  If  either  of  these 
three  latter  is  grown  on  a  wall  it  should  be 
spurred  back  hard  after  blooming. 

Ptelen. — In  a  young  state  these  should  be 
kept  trimmed  to  form  small  trees,  and  not  Ije 
allowed  to  develop  into  ungainly  bushes. 
When  older  they  require  an  occasional  thin- 
ning. P.  trifoliata  var.  aurea,  a  golden  form 
which  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  should  be  cut  back  annually  or  biennially, 
the  young  wood  being  better  coloured  and 
bearing  larger  leaves  than  the  old. 

Pi/rus. — The  wild  Pears  should  be  spurred 
in  the  same  manner  as  adopted  for  fruiting 
Pears,  though  not  quite  so  hard.  The  wild 
Crab  Apples,  such  as  P.  baccata,  P.  floribunda, 
P.  spectabilis,  itc,  should  be  cut  back  every 
spring  until  they  have  formed  well-balanced 
heads.  Afterwards  an  annual  thinning  and  a 
shortening  of  the  longest  shoots  after  flowering 
is  sufficient.  The  remaining  sections  of 
Pyrus  merely  require  an  occasional  thinning. 
P.  japonica  should  be  kept  spurred  in  whether 
growing  on  a  wall  or  in  the  open,  and  in  the 
latter  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
mass  of  weakly  shoots. 

Rhimnus. — These  should  be  thinned  out  if 
becoming  too  thick,  but  as  a  rule  they  require 
very  little  pruning. 

Rhododendron  {including  Azalea). — Ilemove 
all  seed -pods  immediateljr  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  any  plants  that  are  in  a  sickly  condition 


should  be  cut  down  at  the  same  time.  By  doing 
this  a  season  or  two  of  flower  is  lost,  but  it  is 
practically  the  only  means  of  bringing  a  weakly 
plant  back  to  health  again. 

Rhodotypui. — Cut  away  all  old  wood  and 
encourage  the  strongest  of  the  young  growths. 

-ffiA«.s.  — Keep  these  well  thinned  out,  and 
destroy  all  suckers  that  appear  unless  wanted 
for  stocks.  Gloves  should  always  be  worn 
when  handling  any  of  the  Rhus,  as  the  sap  of 
all  is  poisonous  to  a  certain  extent. 

Rihea. — All  the  Ribes  are  improved  by  being 
cut  down  annually  while  in  a  young  state,  but 
when  older  a  yearly  thinning  out  of  the  old 
wood  is  sufficient. 

Rohinin. — This  is  a  genus  that  requires  very 
little  pruning  when  the  members  of  it  have 
attained  a  fair  size,  an  occasional  thinning 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  In  a  young  state 
they  require  well  staking,  and  the  longest 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back,  as  many  of 
them  are  top-heavy  when  young. 

Rma. — Although  the  various  garden  Roses 
come  under  this  heading,  yet  they  are  a  class 
apart,  and  are  better  dealt  with  by  specialists. 
The  species  of  Rosa  do  not  require  any  shorten- 
ing of  their  shoots,  which  should  always  be 
left  at  full  length  ;  but  all  of  them  should  have 
an  annual  thinning  oat  of  the  old  wood,  either 
cutting  it  right  away  or  back  to  a  young  shoot. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  prone  to  throw  up 
suckers  from  underground,  .sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  plant,  and  these 
should  always  be  dug  out  and  got  rid  of,  merely 
cutting  them  off  only  producing  two  evils  in 
the  place  of  one. 

i?(t6/'s.— This  genus  includes  the  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  the 
treatment  accorded  to  them  for  fruiting  is  the 
best  to  employ  with  the  ornamental  Rubi,  that 
is,  all  old  wood  which  has  flowered  should  be  cut 
away  and  young  strong  canes  encouraged  ;  but 
while  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Raspberry  only 
a  few-  young  canes  are  allowed  to  grow,  ia  the 
ornamental  species  practically  every  young 
growth  .should  be  utilised.  The  double-flowered 
Rubi  should  have  some  of  the  old  wood  left,  as 
they  do  not  make  so  much  young  growth  as  the 
single  ones  do. 

Santolina. — This  is  a  dwarf-growing  genus, 
the  old  flower-heads  of  which  should  be  cut 
away  as  soon  as  they  are  past,  and  any  long  or 
straggling  growths  cut  back  at  the  same  time. 

Samhucus- — The  Elders  require  very  little 
pruning  as  a  rule,  but  the  various  cut-leaved 
golden  or  variegated  forms  are  improved  by 
being  cut  back  annually.  This  will  prevent  their 
flowering,  but  as  good  foliage  is  required  the  loss 
of  the  bloom  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 

yjii'mmja.— Require  no  pruning. 

Smilax. — The  hardy  species  of  this  genus 
do  not  require  any  pruning  if  they  have  room 
to  ramble.  If  space  is  restricted,  thin  out  and 
shorten  in  autumn. 

.!)'o;)Aon(.— These  should  be  kept  thinned 
when  they  have  attained  flowering  size  ;  in  a 
young  state  they  should  be  kept  to  a  single 
stem  and  induced  to  form  well-shaped  trees. 

Spartium. — This  should  be  cut  back  in  a 
small  state,  but  when  older  it  requires  no 
pruning  whatever. 

^/'/rtprt.  —  Although  all  the  Spir;eas  will 
flower  on  the  old  wood,  the  following  are  better 
for  being  cut  back  in  winter  to  form  young 
flowering  shoots,  viz.,  S.  betulifolia,  S.  Doug- 
lasi,  S.  Fo.xii,  S.  japonica,  S.  Margaritte,  8. 
salicifolia,  S.  semperflorens,  S.  tomentosa,  and 
many  of  their  varieties  and  hybrids.  The  re- 
maining Spira;as  should  be  kept  thinned  out, 
and  if  any  are  making  strong  youug  breaks 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  they  can  be 
cut  back  to  them  after  flowering. 


Stacht/urus. — This  should  be  thinned  out 
after  flowering. 

Stajihylea.  —  S.  pinnata  should  be  kept 
thinned  in  late  summer  ;  S.  colchica  and  S. 
Colombieri  require  very  little  pruning,  but  if 
too  tall  or  unshapely  should  be  cut  back  imme- 
diately after  flowering. 

Stiuirtia. — Require  no  pruning. 

Styra.r. — Require  no  pruning. 

Suceda. — Cut  back  occasionally  to  keep  it 
from  getting  ragged. 

Si/mphoricarpus. — Keep  these  well  thinned 
out,  which  should  be  done  in  late  summer. 

Syringn  {Lilac). — These  should  be  keep  free 
of  suckers,  especially  the  finer  named  kinds, 
which  are  usually  worked  on  stocks  of  the 
common  Lilac.  In  addition,  disbudding  may 
be  practised  with  advantage  in  the  spring,  re- 
moving the  majority  of  the  blind  shoots  and 
any  flowering  or  leading  shoots  that  are  mis- 
placed or  not  required.  This  should  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight. 

Tamari.r. — Cut  back  in  a  young  state,  but 
when  older  they  should  not  be  pruned  at  all. 

Vaccinium.  —  The  removal  of  any  old  or 
rough  wood  is  sufficient  for  these. 

Viburnum. — All  the  Viburnums  grow  thickly 
and  require  an  annual  thinning. 
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Vitis. — The  methods  practised  in  growing 
Vines  for  fruit  suit  the  ornamental  species  as 
■well.  If  space  is  restricted  they  should  be 
grown  on  the  spur  system,  but  if  there  is  plenty 
of  room  then  the  extension  system  may  be 
employed. 

Wistaria. — These  should  be  kept  spurred  in, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leading  shoots,  which 
merely  require  shortening  in  early  spring, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 

Xnnthoceras. — Require  no  pruning. 

Zenohia. — These  require  no  pruning  as  a  rule, 
but  occasionally  a  hard  cutting  back 
will  induce  healthy  growth  in  place  of 
a  weakly  one. 

Bafishot,  Surrey.  J.  Claek. 


fruit  tree.  In  the  hope  of  being  some  help  to 
any  su:h  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  well- 
trained  young  Cherry  Tree  growing  on  a  wall 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  It  will  be  noticed  how  evenly  and 
regularly  the  flowers  are  disposed  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  tree,  and  that,  through  timely 
disbudding,  the  tree  is  not  over-weighted 
with  bloom,  but  is  furnished  with  the 
re(iuisite  number  to  secure  a  good  crop. 
More  flowers  would  have  been  useless  and  even 
harmful.  W.  E. 


MOUNTAIN    PRIMULAS. 

(Continued  from  V(jl.  L XL,  page  430.) 

Maesh-loving  Species. 
A  GOOD  number  of  species  are  found 
in  this  section.  They  grow  in  peat 
bogs,  in  marshy  mountain  pastures, 
and  by  the  sides  of  streams,  and  com- 
prise the  sections  Auriculatct,  Fari- 
nosw,  ifinutissimo',  .Nivalis,  Cordi- 
folia,  and  Froliferce. 

P.  algida  (Adams). — Native  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Turke- 
stan, Persia,  and  the  Songari  and 
Altai  ranges.  Syns.  P.  bungeana 
(Mey.),  auricii'ata  (Led.  non  Lam.), 
and  cancasica  (Koch).  This  plant  has 
some  analogy  with  P.  farinosa,  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  large  spathulate- 
obtuse  finely-toothed  leaves,  and  by 
its  large  corolla  of  an  intense  violet 
colour,  and  above  all  by  its  globular 
capsule,  which  is  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Ruprecht  has  made  known 
two  varieties,  one  denudata  (Rupr.), 
with  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
glabrous,  and  the  other  luteo-farinosa 
(Rupr.),  where  it  is  mealy.  Regel  has 
published  the  varieties  cuspidens  with 
cuspidate  denticulate  leaves  and  green 
calyx,  and  colorata  with  a  deep  violet 
calyx. 

P.  altaica  (Lehm.). — A  synonym  of 
P.  farinosa  var.  longiscapa. 
P.  aurindata  (Lam.).  —  From  the 
alpine  regions  of  the  Caucasus  (6,000  feet  to 
11,000  feet).  Syn.  P.  longifolia  (Curt.),  P. 
pycnorrhiza  (Led.),  P.  macrophtla  (Koch), 
P.  Toivrnefortii  (Rupr.),  P.  glacialis  (Adams). 
Figured  in  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.  t.  392. 

Very  near  the  last,  with  which  it  is  generally 
confounded  in  gardens,  but  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  tube  of  the  corolla  being  much 
longer  than  the  calyx  and  by  the  much  shorter 
and  more  ovate  capsule.  Franchet  has  recorded 
a  variety  polyphylla,  a  native  of  Yunnan, 
which  may  be  a  separate  species. 


BUSH  AND  FAN-TRAINED 
CHERRY  TREES. 

A  Bush  Cheery  Teee. 
The  form  of  training  the  Cherry 
Tree— when  planted  in  the  orchard  or 
the  open  (|uarter  of  the  garden — most 
favoured  by  growers  is  the  standard 
or  half  standard,  and  sometimes  as  a 
pyramid,  but  it  is  not  so  frequently 
seen  as  a  bush.  That  the  Cherry 
succeeds  well  trained  in  this  way  is 
apparent  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  a  well-grown  bush  of  May 
Duke.  The  bush  has  many  points  to 
recommend  it,  not  the  least  being  the 
economy  of  labour  in  its  management. 
It  is  pruned  with  ease,  and  without  the 
aid  of  steps  or  ladders.  Its  low  form 
is  convenient  for  netting  against  the 
depredation  of  birds,  for  picking  the 
fruit  when  ri])e,  and  it  is  not  so 
exposed  to  damage  by  high  winds  as 
are  trees  of  higher  growth. 

A  Fan-trained  Cherey  Teee. 
Not  the  least  puzzling  of  the  many 
puzzles  that  confront  the  amateur 
fruit  grower  in  his  early  attempts  at 
mastering  the  art  of  fruit  growing  is 
to  find  out  how  to  properly  train  a 
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P.  elliptica  (Koyle),  syn.  P.  s]}athulacea 
(Jacquem.)- — From  the  high  valleys  of  Kashmir 
and  the  Western  Himalayas,  between  6,000  feet 
and  14,000  feet.  Leaves  small,  ovate-orbicular, 
deeply-toothed,  glabrous  above  and  glaucous 
beneath,  narrovping  gradually  into  a  more  or 
less  winged  petiole.  Flower  stem  flexible, 
6  inches  to  12  inches  high  ;  flowers  two  to 
three,  purplish.  It  has  the  habit  of  P.  rosea. 
It  is  very 
rare  in  cul- 
tivation, 
even  if  it 
has  ever 
been  intro- 
duced. I 
have  only 
seen  it 
dried  and 
in  her- 
baria. 
Several 
horticul- 
tural cata- 
1  o  g  u  e  s 
have 
ofl'ered  it, 
bat  I  have 
always 
received 
P.  luteola 
or  P.  rosea 
—  never 
the  true 
ellijHica* 


PKIMCLA   I'-AKINOSA    (LIFE   SIZE). 

P.  farinosa  (L.).— Figured  in  Eeichenbach's 
"  Icones,"  .xvii.,  t.  51.  This  well-known  plant 
grows  in  the  mountainous  and  sub-alpineregions 
of  Europe,  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  of 
Northern  and  Arctic  America,  where  it  is  found 
in  damp,  cool  meadows.  Leaves  ovate-obtuse, 
crenate,  white  underneath  with  mealy  powder  ; 
flower-stem  4  inches  to  8  inches  high  ;  flowers 
pale  or  bright  pink,  on  short  pedicels,  calyx 
teeth  nearly  obtuse  and  triangular. 

*  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  26,  1SS4,  page  541, 
contains  a  very  interesting  note  on  some  of  the  Himalayan 
Primulas  which  had  then  not  been  introduced,  and  appear 
not  to  have  reached  us  even  yet.  At  page  545  there  is  an 
excellent  illustration,  admirably  drawn,  showing  nine 
Himalayan  species,  namely,  /'.  ctivesiana,  gambetliana, 
muscoiaes,  mxtsc.  var.  temdloba,  pulckra,  soldanethides, 
sapphirrinia,  tenella,  and  um'Jinra.  They  are  beautiful 
species,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  they  are  not  yet  to  be  had 
— at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  aware— in  gardens. 

t  Some  years  ago  we  received  the  seed  of  this  plant  from 
Kittila  in  the  Lappmarken  of  Finland  ;  it  germinated  well 
and  flowered.  But  we  have  lost  it  for  some  years,  and  as  we 
have  received  no  answers  from  our  corresnondent  at  li^ittila, 
we  have  been  unable  to  procure  it  again.  I  should  be 
grateful  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden  could  put  me  in 
communication  with  any  forester,  or  chemist,  or  any  one  who 
could  give  me  information  in  these  distant  regions.  It 
cannot  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  f  jr  Brenner,  in  his 
"  Floristik  Handbook  "  (the  only  Flora  of  this  country  that  I 
have)  does  not  record  it,  naming  only  the  rather  near  type 
P.  siberica. 


It  is  not  infrequently  found  with  pure  white 
or  very  pale  pink  flowers.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  : — 

P.  f.  Warei  (Stein).  —  Leaves  regularly 
dentate-crenate,  flowers  dark  violet. 

P.  f.  lepida  (Pax),  syn.  hornemanniana 
(Lehm.),  denudata  (Led.). — Under  this  name  it 
is  figured  in  Eeichenbach's  "Icones,"  xvii.,  t.  51, 
iii.  Leaves  of  one  colour,  not  mealy,  and  only 
slightly  toothed. 

P.  f.  exigua  (Pax),  syn.  denudata  (Pane). 
— Bulgaria.  Flowers  very  small,  barely  5  inches 
high  ;  leaves  almost  entire,  teeth  of  the  calyx 
acute ;  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  seeds  yellow,  not  brown. 

P.  f.  armeiia  (Koch)  syn.  luteo-farinosa 
(Rgl.),  xanthojihylla  (Traut).  —  From  the 
Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Siberia,  Dauria,  and 
.Japan.  Plant  small,  1  inch  to  4 J  inches  high  ; 
leaves  often  finely  denticulate,  very  powdery, 
yellow-white  underneath  ;  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  calyx  green  or  purplish,  shorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

P.  f.  mistassinica  (Pax)  syn.  P.  mistassinica 
(Mich.),  r/igantea  (Lehm.),  borealis  (Duby), 
parvifolia  (Duby),  modesta  (Bisset). — From 
Arctic  America  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

This  plant  is  midway  between  P.  farinosa 
and  P.   stricta.      It    is    a   handsome  species 
between  4  inches  and  10  inches  high,  with  a 
stout    strong    stem  ;    leaves    slightly    mealy, 
rhomboid-elliptical    or  spathulate,  narrowing 
suddenly  into  the  petiole,  with  an  umbel  of 
from  eight  to  ten  flowers  ;   the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  the  same  length  as  the 
calyx,  or  very  slightly  longer  ; 
flowers    rosy,    with    the   lobes 
deeply  indented  into  a  heart- 
shape. 
.  "^  P.   f.    longiscapa    (Header.), 

syn.  P.  inteitnedia  (Curt,  in 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  1219),  e.mltatn 
(Lehm.),  davurka  (Lehm.), 
altaica  (Lehm.).  —  The  Cau- 
casus, Siberia,  and  Dauria.  A 
tall  plant,  sometimes  over  a  foot 
high ;  leaves  not  mealy,  obovate- 
lanceolate.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured,  carried  on  very  stift' 
pedicels.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

P.  f.  undulata{Y\s,ch.)—On\y 

difi'ering  from  the  last  by  its 

crenate-dentate  leaves. 

P.  f.  magellaiiica  (Hook.  Flor. 

antarct.  Tab.  60),  syn.  P.  magellanica  (Lehm.), 

decipiens  (Duby).  —  Straits  of  Magellan.      A 

stout  plant  with  strong,   thick  stem,    about 

7    inches    high  ;    leaves   rhomboid  -  elliptical, 

almost  acute,  crenate-dentate.     Flowers  white, 

capitate  or  on  very  short  pedicels,  teeth  of 

the  calyx  acute,  stouter  than  the  tube  of  the 

corolla. 

The  habitat  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  in  phytogeography.  How  this 
northern  species  has  contrived  to  jump  over 
the  whole  American  continent,  to  pass  the 
Equator,  and  to  establish  itself  in  the 
extreme  south  is  a  mystery  as  yet  unexplained 
by  science. 

P.  f.  concinna  (Pax)  syn.  P.  concinna  (Watt.) 
— From  the  Himalayas  to  Sikkim,  between 
15,000  feet  and  16,500  feet.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  form  of  P.  farinosa,  of  feeble  habit  and  small 
size. 

P.  fnnarchica  (Jacq.)  syn.  P.  norvegica 
(Retz). — From  the  northern  plains  of  Finland 
and  Scandinavia.  + 

It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  pale  and  delicate, 
with  smooth,  roundish,  entire  leaves  ;  flowers 
small,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  five-sixteenths  of 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  bluish  white  colour, 
few  in  number,  and  carried  on  stiS^,  upright 
pedicels. 

P.  frondosa  (Janka),  syn.  P.  algida  (Janka 
non  Ad.). — From  the  Balkans.  A  plant  near 
P.  farinosa,  but  that  cannot  be  confounded 
with  it  because  of  the  leaves  being  wide  and 
very  gradually  diminished  to  the  petiole  ;  they 
are  widely  spathulate,  obtuse  and  powdery  on 
both  sides.  The  whole  plant  is  stouter  and 
more  mealy  than  P.  farinosa.  It  is  a  hand- 
some plant  of  easy  culture  ;  in  the  climate  of 
Geneva  we  find  it  flowers  more  freely  than 
farinosa.  We  were  able  to  introduce  it  into 
cultivation  in  Switzerland  ten  years  ago, 
thanks  to  the  kind  assistance  of  H.E.H.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  mountain  flora. 

P.  grandis  (Traut.).— From  the  Western 
Caucasus,  6,000  feet  to  10,000  feet.  A  hand- 
some species  with  large,  wide  leaves,  4  inches 


PKIMULA  LOKGIFLORA   (LIFB  SIZE). 

long  by  3  inches  wide  ;  flower-stem  over  a  foot 
long,  pedicels  over  2  inches  ;  flowers  drooping, 
corolla  yellow,  cylindrical,  with  upright  lobes. 
We  have  grown  it  for  twelve  years  at  Geneva, 
but  it  has  never  bloomed.  Messrs.  Levier  and 
Sommier,  who  brought  me  the  seed  after  their 
travels  in  the  Caucasus  in  1890,  told  me  that 
when  growing  in  wet  soil  at  the  edge  of  tor- 
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rents  the  plant  attains  a  much  greater  size  than 
the  dimensions  I  have  q^uoted  from  Boissier^ 
But  they  did  not  see  it  in  tiower,  as  they 
reached  its  habitat  too  late.  Alboff  has  told 
me  that  he  has  seen  specimens  2  feet  high, 
with  leaves  3i  inches  long  and  2i  inches  wide. 
But,  while  Boissier  describes  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx  as  ov.ite-acute,  Alboff.^  describes  them 
as  triangular.  The  leaf  is  characterised  by  the 
edge  being  suddenly  contracted  into  the  winged 
petiole. 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  rule  for  cultivation,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  though  we  can  easily  grow  and 
increase  the  plant,  we  have  never  yet  flowered 
it  :  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  it  likes  moisture. 

F.  inmlucrata  (Wall.)  syn.  P.  ohtusifolia. — 
From  the  alpine  regions  of  the  Himalayas  of 
Kashmir  and  Sikkim,  between  12,000  feet  and 
15,000  feet  {Botanical  Register,  1847,  t.  .31). 
Height  ()  inches  to  8  inches.  Leaves  upright 
ovate-lanceolate,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  quite 
glabrous,  suddenly  contracted  to  the  petiole. 
Flowers  bluish  white  or  opaline  ;  pedicels 
rather  long,  allowing  the  flower  to  droop  a 
little  ;  involucre  membraneous  and  divided  at 
the  point  where  the  pedicels  spring.  It  flowers 
in  ^lay,  .Tune,  and  July.  Lindley  records  a 
variety  Munroi  with  scented  flowers,  with  the 
corolla  slightly  swelled  and  with  lobes  more 
deeply  cut. 

F.  jdponim  (A.  Gray),  Japan  (Nippon  and 
Jesso). — A  well-known  plant,  12  inches  to 
16  inches  high,  introduced  in  1871.  Flowers  in 
whorls,  one  over  another  ;  corolla  purplish 
crimson  in  the  type,  variously  coloured  in  the 
garden  varieties.  Grown  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  in  damp  spongy  ground  it  grows 
to  a  large  size  and  has  a  striking  effect. 

Franchet  has  published  a  variety  named 
am/ustidens,  which  comes  from  Southern  China. 

F.  longiflora  (All.).— Figured  in  Keichen- 
bach's  "Icones,"  xvii.,  t.  ."il  f.  iv.,  v.  Alps 
of  Valais,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Lombardy,  and 
Transylvania,  the  Carpathians  Bosnia  and 
Montenegro,  between  4,500  feet  and  6,000  feet. 

A  very  beautiful  species,  quite  distinct  and 
characteristic.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  slightly 
toothed,  lightly  powdered  on  the  under  surface 
only,  widened  to  the  base.  Flower-stem  thick, 
8  inches  to  12  inches  high  ;  flowers  large,  rose- 
coloured  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  much  lengthened. 

This  is  one  of  the  alpine  Primulus  which 
does  best  in  gardens,  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

Briigger  found  in  the  Engadine  a  hybrid  of 
F.  farinom  and  longiflora,  which  he  named 
F.  kraettliatia. 

Geneva.  H.  CoRREVON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FRUJ^T    GARDEN. 

THE    CHERRY    CROP. 

WHEN  the  severe  frosts  a  month 
or  two  ago  spread  devastation 
amongst  the  crops  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  the  Kentish  growers 
felt  anxious.  Till  then  the 
prospects  had  been  most  fair, 
the  trees  bloomed  profusely,  and  the  outlook  was 
of  the  brightest.  Then  came  frost  and  wet  that 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Clierry  crop  ;  but, 
fortunately,  things  have  not  turned  out  so  bad  as 
at  one  time  appeared.  The  sunshine  of  the  last 
half  of  Jane  has  done  wonders  for  the  Cherries, 
and  though  there  is  only  half  a  crop  instead  of  a 
full  one,  this  is  a  far  better  state  of  affairs  than 
was  at  one  time  anticipated,  and  the  prices  already 
obtained  for  the  earliest  pickings  bid  fair  to  show 


J  "  Flora  Orientalis,"  Vol.  IV.,  page  24. 
I  "  Prodromua  Florae  Colchicac,"  page  168. 


a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  those  who  can 
boast  of  only  half  a  crop. 

Like  most  other  things  Cherries  are  this  year 
late.  Usually  picking  is  in  full  swing  before  .June 
is  out,  but  this  year  only  a  few  consignments  of  the 
earliest  varieties  were  sent  to  market  before  July. 
Though  these  generally  were  small  and  not  very 
good  they  sold  well,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
growers  are  hopeful  that  the  main  crop  will  do 
likewise.  They  have  reason  for  this,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  scarcity,  but  when  the  fruit  is 
thinly  dispersed  on  the  trees  the  cost  of  picking  is 
much  greater,  on  account  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
fill  a  basket  and  the  continual  shifting  of  the  long 
ladders. 

It  may  be  that  the  readers  of  The  Garden  are 
not  all  acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
Kentish  Cherry  industry,  attached  to  which  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  speculation.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  growers  gather  and  market  the  fruit  them- 
selves, as  the  Cherries  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
orchards  are  sold  on  the  trees  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  afterwards  gathers  anil 
markets  the  fruit,  and  pockets  the  profit  or  stands 
the  loss,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  then  that  considerable  judgment  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Cherry  buyers  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  these  men  know  the  capacities  of  the 
orchards  they  purchase,  and  can  form  a  good  idea 
both  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  its  approximate 
value.  Sometimes  they  get  out  of  their  reckoning, 
however,  and  last  season,  when  crops  were  heavy 
all  round  and  there  was  a  slump  in  Cherries,  many 
dealers  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  season 
either  quite  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  or 
with  only  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  and  no 
margin  to  pay  for  time,  risk,  and  trouble.  A  few 
weeks  before  picking  begins  Cherry  sales  are  the 
general  order,  and,  in  spite  of  half  crops,  some  of 
the  sellers  have  no  reason  to  complain  this  year. 

The  well-known  Sittingbourne  district  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  in  Kent  this  year,  and  for 
some  of  the  choice  orchards  high  prices  have  been 
obtained.  The  fruit  in  some  of  these  fetched  as 
much  as  £33  per  acre  on  the  trees,  whereas,  in 
seasons  of  average  crops,  £20  per  acre  would  be 
considered  a  good  price.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
£.33  is  not  a  bad  return  from  an  acre  of  ground, 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  purchaser  has 
to  pay  all  the  after  expenses  of  picking  and  transit. 
Labour  does  not  appear  to  be  any  too  plentiful 
either,  and  I  have  heard  several  complaints  of  the 
scarcity  of  pickers,  which  may  be  accounted  for  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  Cherry  and  the 
Hay  harvest  come  together,  and  each  demands  its 
supply  of  labour. 

In  Cherry-growing  Kent  a  distinct  air  of 
activity  shows  itself  when  the  first  red  fruits  appear 
amongst  the  foliage  on  the  trees.  Long  ladders, 
broad  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  upwards,  are 
stacked  in  the  orchards,  great  piles  of  round 
sieves  appear  under  the  trees,  and  when  the  first 
fruits  are  ready  for  market  the  business  begins. 
A  strict  watch  has  to  be  kept  on  the  fruit  all 
along,  for  birds  like  Cherries.  Birds  are  numerous 
this  year,  and.sonie  old  growers  take  this  as  a  good 
omen,  in  one  respect,  as  they  contend  that  both 
weather  and  fruit  are  good  when  the  birds  give  the 
most  trouble,  and  these  points,  of  course,  have 
bearing  on  the  price.  Birds  play  the  greatest 
havoc  amongst  the  fruit  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  drj'.  As  yet  Cherry  growers  have  found  no 
magic  of  thwarting  the  birds,  and  firearms  are 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  keeping  them  at  bay. 
Occasionally  one  hears  the  rattle  of  old-fa.shioned 
clappers  in  the  orchards,  and  bells  are  sometimes 
suspended  in  the  trees,  but  the  birds  soon  get 
accustomed  to  the  sound.  As  for  scarecrows,  they 
seem  to  get  on  intimate  terms  with  them  at  once, 
and  nothing  answers  like  the  gun. 

The  Cherry  tender  has  to  be  moving  early  in  the 
morning,  because  the  birds  are  feeding  before  half 
the  world  is  awake,  and  through  the  whole  day  the 
man  patrols  the  orchard,  shooting  more  to  frighten 
than  to  kill,  and  the  bang  of  gunshots  can  be 
heard  on  every  side  till  the  twilight  deepens  into 
gloom. 

Most  of  the  Kentish  Cherries  are  picked  by 
women  and  girls,    who,  with  baskets  slung  over 


their  backs,  mount  the  long  ladders  with  al 
the  confidence  of  professional  acrobats.  At  first 
sight  it  hardly  looks  to  be  the  right  sort  of  work 
for  women,  and  many  members  of  the  gentle  sex 
would  hardly  be  induced  to  undertake  such  a 
task  ;  but  the  Kentish  female  Cherry  pickers  are 
used  to  it,  and  the  chatter  and  laughter  in  an 
orchard  where  a  number  of  them  are  poised  up  in 
the  trees  proves  that  their  nerves  do  not  suffer, 
while  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
ladders,  which  are  stout  and  strong,  are  fixed  by 
the  men,  who  move  them  as  required,  and  this 
operation  needs  some  care,  as  the  ladders  are 
heavy,  and  if  not  manipulated  properly  wholesale 
damage  to  the  trees  would  result. 

While  the  women  are  engaged  in  picking,  the 
round  market  sieves  are  packed  beneath  the  trees 
or  in  a  marquee  erected  for  the  purpose,  the 
paper  covering  is  adjusted,  and  the  receptacles 
are  piled  on  the  light  drays,  which  convey 
them  to  the  station.  Here  they  are  handled  again 
one  by  one  and  packed  into  the  vans,  then  rushed 
away,  some  to  Covent  Garden — the  Mecca  of  all 
good  produce — and  some  to  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  North. 

Cherrj'  time  is  truly  an  important  one  in  Kent, 
and  in  this  particular  branch  home  competition  is 
not  feared,  as  the  county  holds  the  monopoly  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  popular  fruit.  It  is  true 
there  is  only  half  a  crop  this  year,  but  there  is 
the  possibility  that  it  will  put  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  growers  than  if  every  tree 
and  branch  were  laden.  This  will  ever  be  the  case 
till  the  question  of  dealing  with  gluts  of  perishable 
fruit  is  solved.  G.  H.  H. 


PEACH  ALEXANDER. 

Looking  through  the  early  Peach  house  at  Castle 
Hill,  Bletehingley,  on  May  8, 1  noted  a  fine  trained 
tree  of  Peach  Alexander  carrying  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  Some  richly-coloured  Peaches  had  already 
been  gathered,  and  were  of  excellent  character.  I 
enquired  of  Mr.  Barks  as  to  whether  he  was  at  all 
troubled  with  the  bud-dropping  so  freely  ascribed 
to  this  variety.  He  said  that  no  such  trouble 
arose  with  his  tree,  and,  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the 
variety  to  do  as  is  so  often  said,  the  result  must 
be  due  to  insufincient  watering.  His  practice  is  to 
water  the  border  freely  during  the  winter,  and 
thus  keep  the  roots  moist  and  plump,  then  when 
the  sap  rises  there  is  ample  to  sustain  the  buds, 
and  none  fall.  Really  he  has  to  thin  out  his  fruits 
on  this  tree  materially  each  season.  Heat  is  also 
applied  at  the  first  very  gradually,  an  essential 
practice  with  early  Peach  forcing.  A.  D. 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES  FROM   THE  WOOD- 
LANDS. 

VISITED  at  no  matter  what  season  of 
the  year,  the  large  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  owned  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures  is  certain  to  contain  in 
bloom  one  or  more  Orchids  of 
more  than  general  interest  and 
value.  Recently  a  most  beautiful  La>lio- 
Cattleya  was  seen  by  the  writer  —  L;elio- 
Cattleya  Wiganiaj  var.  lutescens.  The 
original  form  was  obtained  from  Lajlio- 
Cattleya  gottoiana  crossed  with  Cattleya 
Mossiie,  but  the  variety  lutescens  is  either 
a  remarkable  colour  variation  or  a  fresh 
hybrid  of  which  one  of  the  parents — probably 
L.-C.  gottoiana— must  have  had  a  strong 
yellow  or  butt'  suS"usion  in  the  sepals  and 
petals.  In  any  case  the  present  form  gains 
added  beauty  and  distinction  from  a  pleasing 
buff-yellow  shade  apparent  in  the  correspond- 
ing segments,  which  are  further  flushed  on  the 
margins  with  rose.  The  labellum  is  beautifully 
frilled,  palest  at  the  extreme  edge,  darkest  on 
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the  central  area,   these  passing  from   a   deep 
Tuaroon  shade  to  a  dark  purplish  rose. 

Cattleya  Harrisonice  var.  Xulli  secundus. — 
Tor  once  exception  cannot  be  taken  to  the 
varietal  name  applied  here.  It  is  very 
■doubtful  if  so  fine  a  form  will  ever  be  met  with 
again.  It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  violacea 
section  yet  seen,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
s-ize  and  perfect  shape  of  the  flowers  as  for  their 
depth  of  glossy  purple-red  colour,  heightened 
by  the  contrast  of  the  white  and  creamy  white 
fluted  lip.  Although  introduced  so  far  back 
as  1836,  and  frequently  imported  in  quantity 
since  that  date,  really  remarkable  varieties  of 
this  popular  Orchid  are  seldom  seen.  Its  easy 
culture,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  usefulness 
■of  the  type  for  cutting  make  this  species  largely 
grown,  but  though  met  with  in  nearly  every 
:garden  it  was  not  until  quite  recently  that  the 
pure  white  form  was  flowered. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  caUistoc/lossa  excelsa. — This 
splendid  form  of  callistoglossa  was  well  shown 
at  the  Temple  show  of  1900  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.,  who  were  then  accorded  a  first-class 
•certificate  for  it.  The  parents  of  the 
type  are  Lielia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  but  in  the  above-named 
variety  that  form  of  Warscewiczii, 
known  as  sanderiana  was  the  pollen 
parent.  The  result  may  be  termed  a 
glorified  callistoglossa.  The  advantage 
of  using  the  superior  pollen  parent  is 
evident  in  the  enlarged  sepals  and 
petals  of  tender  rose — the  petals  beau- 
tifully waved  and  crimped — and  in 
the  huge  lip,  the  apical  portion  of 
which  is  deep  crimson-purple  in  colour, 
dashed  with  velvet-like  maroon.  The 
throat  is  of  a  soft  yellow  with  a  few 
darker  lines,  while  the  side  lobes  are 
of  lilac-mauve,  deepening  to  rose.  It 
is  in  every  way  a  most  striking 
hybrid. 

Gypripedium  Godefroyce  and  its 
variety  leucochilum  are  largely  grown 
at  The  Woodlands ;  in  fact,  that 
collection  contains  what  are  probably 
the  finest  known  varieties  of  C. 
Godefroyai,  and  though  neither  of 
them  happened  to  be  in  flower  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  many  other  grand 
varieties  were  well  to  to  the  front. 
Whether  natural  hybrid  or  species,  C. 
Godefroyw  is  certainly  the  most 
polymorphic  member  of  that  section 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 
Forms  are  here  with  both  yellow  and 
white  grounds,  and  in  both  are  flowers 
in  which  the  lip  is  quite  free  from 
spotting.  The  varieties  with  white  ground 
colour  are  justly  considered  the  more  beautiful, 
as,  however  deep  and  bold,  the  maroon 
markings  do  not  show  so  clearly  on  the  yellow 
shade  as  on  the  white.  Their  culture  is  not 
considered  difficult,  their  main  requirement,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  main  one  extended  to  them, 
being  exceeding  care  in  watering  during  the 
winter  months. 

Although  Orchids  are  the  feature  in  Mr. 
ileasures'  garden,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
other  branches  of  horticulture  are  neglected. 
The  Carnation  houses  present  a  veritable 
picture  at  the  present  time,  and  many  superb 
new  kinds  are  in  flower.  One — Carnation 
Maggie  Hodgson  —  would  certainly  become 
largely  grown  should  it  ever  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  trade.  Its  large  shapely  flowers  are 
freely  produced,  and  the  colour — a  dark  claret 
purple— is  both  novel  and  beautiful.  Many 
other  interesting  plants  are  also  in  flower,  but 
want  of  space  prevents  any  mention  of  them. 

Aeg-utus. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

PLANTS    AT    THE     QUEEN'S    KOAD 
NUESERY,   CHELTENHAM. 

HAVING  lately  had  au  opportunity  of 
calling  at  this  nursery,  and  remem- 
bering the  many  excellent  plauts 
displayed  at  exhibitions  from  this 
establishment,  I  naturally  expected 
a  floral  treat,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  this  wish  was  araplj' 
gratified.  A  large  and  freely-flowered  collection 
of  that  grand  old  species  Lselia  purpurata,  in 
manj'  fine  varieties,  possessed  of  large  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  dark  foliage,  was  making  a  gorgeous 
display.  Noticeable  were  L.  p.  Williamsii  and 
L.  p.  niagnifica.     All 

The  Best  Cattley.-is 
are  likewise  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  of 
these  many  grand  things  have  been  selected  from 
importations.  Some  good  forms  of  C.  Mossife 
were  observed,  together  with  a  magnificent  variety 
of  C.  Mendelii,  arranged  with  many  others  of  this 
species.     C.  Skinneri,  the  first  of  the  genus  that  I ' 


us  to  know  that  even  here  the  old  type  of  C. 
'  insigne  is  not  despised,  and  that  a  great  quantity 
of  its  best  forms  and  the  best  of  its  seedlings  are 
grown.  With  these,  growing  and  flowering  in  a 
cool  house  were  some  good  varieties  of  C.  Exul 
and  C.  villosum.  Of  kinds  in  flower  that 
require  a  warmer  temperature,  there  was  a 
collection  of  splendid  forms  of  C.  lawrenceanum, 
possessed  of  manj'  large  bold  flowers.  The  beauti- 
ful C.  Gowerii  magnificum,  C.  grande,  C.  graude 
atratum,  with  a  magnificent  variety  of  C. 
rothschildianum,  the  delicate  looking  C.  niveum, 
and  many  others.     All  the  best 

Masdevallias 
are  largely  represented.  JIany  were  the  kinds  in 
bloom,  il.  veitchiana  graudiflora,  Jf.  Lindeni,  and 
M.  harryana  being  most  brilliant  and  efleetive. 
Of  others,  JI.  Chimfera,  Jl.  Roezlii,  il.  bella, 
M.  Shuttleworthii,  and  a  large  batch  of  that 
pretty  little  white  species  Jl.  tovarejisis  were 
freely  flowering. 

Odontoglossums 
fill   several   houses,    two   of   them   being   entirelv 
occupied  by  O.  crispum,  in  rude  health,  possessed 
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remember  seeing,  is  still  distinct  and  valued,  and 
was  represented  by  good  specimens,  C.  S.  oculata, 
a  very  bright  variety,  being  one  of  them.  Some 
plants  of  that  charming  C.  schilleriana,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  C.  citrina,  with  remarkably 
large  flowers,  were  very  bright.  Mr.  Cypher's 
nursery  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  collection  of 

DENDROBiriMS, 

and  deservedly  so,  for  this  is  both  large  and  com- 
plete. Of  D.  nobile  and  varieties  alone  several  houses 
are  filled.  Their  season  of  flowering  is,  however, 
almost  over,  but  several  plants  of  large  flowering 
distinct  dark  forms,  D.  n.  nobilius,  as  well  as 
the  rare  and  chaste  D.  n.  virginalis,  the  beautiful 
white  flowers  of  which  are  most  delicately  scented, 
were  still  in  bloom.  These  late  flowering  forms  of 
D.  nobile  are  greatly  valued  by  Mr.  Cypher,  both 
for  cutting  and  other  purposes.  Amongst  other 
species  a  large  specimen  of  D.  Farmeri  was  densely 
clothed  with  its  beautiful  drooping  flower. 

Cypripediums 
are  now  to  be   met  with  almost  everywhere,  but 
not  alwaj's  in  such  rude  health  as  at  Cheltenham , 
nor  in  such  quantity,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  some  of 


of  large  pseudo-bulbs  and  healthy  foliage.  Many 
exceedingly  fine  varieties  of  this  beautiful  species 
were  flowering  well.  Good  kinds  of  0.  HaUii,  O. 
hystrix,  0.  polyxanthum,  0.  andersonianum,  0. 
ruckerianum,  &c. ,  were  also  flowering  freely. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  is  grown  to  perfection  in  great 
quantities,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  furnished 
with  unusually  large  spikes  of  flowers  in  many 
shades  of  colour.  It  is  astonishing  how  cheaply 
this  grand  Orchid  can  now  be  purchased  as 
compared  with  its  price  soon  after  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  seems  but  a  ver}'  short  time  since  I  had 
charge  of  a  small  plant  of  it  with  one  lead,  -n'Mch 
cost  21  guineas,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  a 
similar  remark  might  be  made  about  Masdevallia 
harryana. 

Oncidiums 

were  another  feature,  and  grand  spikes  of  0. 
macranthum,  0.  niarshallianum,  0.  Rogersii,  and 
0.  varicosum  were  noted,  with  a  greater  number 
of  0.  coneolor.  Of  Thunias,  T.  marshalliana 
and  veitchiana  were  already  in  flower,  as  well  as 
a  few  of  T.  winniana,  the  best  of  all  dark  ones. 
Some  plants,  with  fine  pseudo-bulbs,  of  Brassavola 
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digbyana  were  carrying  their  solitary,  beautifully 
fringed  and  scented  flowers.     Some 

Epidendkums  and  Sopiironitis, 
with   their   ofi'spring   Epiphronitis  Veitchii,   were 
also   freely   blooming.     Their    bright   flowers   are 
very  effective. 

In  these  notes  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  list,  to  say  nothing  of 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  valuable  and  choice 
Orchids  this  noted  nurserj-  contains.  I  would 
advise  those  who  have  not  done  so,  and  are 
interested  in  these  plants,  to  visit  the  Cheltenham 
establishment,  and  see  for  themselves  the  great 
quantities  of  healthy,  clean,  and  in  every  way 
splendidly  cultivated  Orchids.  T.  Coombek. 


FROM    THE    MOUNTAINS.-I. 

A  DEEP,  narrow  valley  with  high  mountain 
.sides,  a  good  way  south,  a  little  east  of  Geneva, 
and  about  a  third  of  the  same  distance  north 
of  the  Mont  Cenis.  The  valley  sides  are  in 
places  inaccessible,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
where  the  rock  is  not  sheer,  wooded  with  scrub 
of  Ash  and  Hornbeam,  Hazel  and  Maple.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  rushing  torrent  fed  by  the 
glaciers  not  far  to  the  south.  But  in  many 
places  the  valley  widens  a  little,  allowing 
space  for  vineyards  and  pastures.  How  rich 
these  steep  blunt  spurs  of  pasture  are  with 
their  groves  of  Walnuts  and  fruit  trees  and 
more  open  meadow  spaces,  and  how  delightful 
these  are  with  their  wealth  of  flowers  and 
their  lovely  rippling  and  tumbling  rills  !  Here 
is  such  a  one  running  merrily  down  its  steep 
descent  over  big  stones  and  between  boulders, 
with  a  little  cascade  at  every  few  feet  of  its 
flow  and  its  charming  mu.sic  of  rush  and  ripple 
and  gurgle.  It  flows  on  and  tips  over  its  little 
falls  with  an  air  of  brisk  cheerfulness  as  if  it 
had  no  apprehension  of  what  awaited  it  a 
hundred  yards  below,  where  it  will  be  dashed 
about  in  the  rocky  rapids  of  the  roaring  torrent. 
What  would  one  not  give  for  such  a  little 
mountain  stream  in  one's  garden  !  What 
visions  it  sugge.sts  of  beautiful  rill  and  bog 
gardening  ! 

From  the  stream  on  both  sides  rise  the  steep 
binks  of  flowery  pasture.  However  often 
these  alpine  pastures  may  have  been  described, 
their  beauty  is  ever  fresh  and  new  to  see. 
Here  it  is  scarcely  alpine  in  the  usual  sense, 
for  the  altitude  is  barely  2,000  feet ;  the 
brilliant  sheets  of  tufted  vegetation  —  the 
region  of  the  Gentians  —  lie  higher.  The 
meadow  flowers  grow  rank  and  luscious,  but 
such  is  the  wealth  of  blossom  that  the  whole 
surface,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  shows  clouds 
and  drifts  of  colour,  mostly  of  pink  and  rose 
and  purple  :  strongest  purple  of  the  meadow 
Salvia,  paler  colouring  of  Scabious,  rose  and 
pink  of  the  ever-present  and  always  beautiful 
Saintfoin.  On  the  chalk  lands  at  home  the 
colour  of  Saintfoin  is  a  good  pink  with  deeiier 
veining  ;  here  the  colour  is  generally  fuller, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  the  bloom  of  a  grand 
rose  colour  of  the  best  and  liveliest  quality, 
deepening  to  a  strong  crimson  of  rosy  scarlet 
quality  in  the  yet  unopened  bud.  The  Scabious 
flowers  are  very  large  and  mostly  of  the  usual 
lilac  colour,  but  some  are  very  lilac  and  some 
a  fine  purple,  nearly  matching  the  Salvia. 
The  Salvia  is   very  near  our  own  wild  Sage 


(Salvia  Verbenaca),  perhaps  the  same  thing, 
but  in  these  meadows  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  much  better  plant,  especially  when  it  takes 
a  densely  bloomed,  rather  bushy  form.  The 
colour  is  so  rich  and  the  whole  plant  so  good 
that  one  wonders  that  it  has  not  before  now 
been  tamed  to  garden  use.  It  seeds  freely, 
and  one  would  think  that  selections  from  well- 
chosen  wild  forms  would  soon  give  good 
garden  plants.  The  good  .size  of  the  flowers 
in  the  whorls  and  the  extreme  richness  of  their 
colour,  fine  in  itself,  and  much  enhanced  by 
the  dark  harmonious  tinting  of  the  calyx  and 
the  deep  velvet-purple  of  the  bud,  point  to  a 
flower  that  should  have  a  garden  future, 
especially  on  chalky  soils. 

Other  showy  flowers  of  these  rich  meadow 
gardens  are  Cranesbills,  Campanulas,  Cow- 
wheat,  Bedstraw,  Clovers,  Lotus,  and  Anthyllis. 
Colchicum  is  in  large  green  leaf  and  seed-pod. 
All  these  meadow  flowers  are  taller  and  larger 
and  in  more  abundant  bloom  than  we  ever  see 
at  home,  only  excepting  the  Ox-eye  Daisies, 
which  are  smaller  than  ours.  G.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NOTES      FROM      ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 

TRENT       PARK. 

C""ERS  of  Carnations  would  much 
appreciate  the  floral  treat  aS'orded 
the  writer  during  a  hurried  visit  to 
Trent  Park,  the  home  of  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.  At  the  present  time 
two  large  houses  are  completely 
filled  with  Malmai^on  Carnations  in  flower 
and  bud.  The  number  of  varieties  seems  end- 
less, yet  much  care  has  been  exercised  in  their 
selection,  while  cultivated  skill  of  the  highest 
has  so  perfected  each  plant  that  not  a  single 
poor  bloom  could  be  detected.  The  colour 
ranges  from  a  soft  pink,  almost  white,  flesh 
shade  to  deep  rose  and  better  size,  contour,  and 
substance  on  the  blossoms  could  not  be  wished 
for.  All  the  best  varieties  known  have  been 
collected  at  Trent  Park,  and  the  result  is  appa- 
rent in  this  splendid  collection  of  Malmaisons. 

DiPLiDENIAS. 

Two  well  -  grown  and  [irofusely  -  flowered 
plants  of  this  handsome  genus  were  just  at 
their  best  in  the  stove.  The  one,  D.  Hamabilis, 
is  well  known,  but  beautiful  as  its  soft  rose- 
crimson  blossoms  are,  they  are  eclipsed  by 
those  of  its  companion,  D.  brearleyana.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  cultivated  Dipladenias 
equal  this  supposed  hybrid  in  beauty  and  in 
the  abundance  with  which  the  large  deep  rose- 
crimson  blossoms  are  produced.  Horticulture 
owes  this  splendid  acquisition  to  Mr.  Simon 
Brearley,  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  a  working 
man,  not  even  a  gardener,  but  simply  a  mill 
hand  who  made  a  hobliy  of  horticulture.  One 
morning  the  post  brought  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  a  box  tilled  with 
blooms  of  this  magnificent  flowering  plant,  and 
Mr.  Godsefl',  then  manager  to  Mr.  Bull,  was  at 
once  sent  to  Halifax  to  jiurchase  the  plant — 
there  was  but  one.  He  finally  acquired  it  for 
150  guineas,  cash  on  delivery,  the  free  delivery 
of  the  plant  at  Chelsea  in  good  condition 
being  an  absolute  condition  in  the  bargain.  So 
highly  did  its  rai.ser  value  the  plant  that  he 
would  not  even  accept  pounds  for  cash,  but 
in.sisted  on  guineas.    The  cash  so  unexpectedly 
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and  easily  obtained  unfortunately  did  Brearley 
but  little  good,  tempting  him  to  extra 
carousals,  and  a  short  time  after  its  acquisition, 
in  one  of  his  escapades,  it  was  said  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  leg.     Among  the 

Orchids 
at  Trent  Park  are  some  really  grand  specimens 
of  Sobralias.  Conspicuous  particularly  are 
huge  plants  of  Sobralia  macrantha  nana, 
Wadey's  old  variety,  the  characteristic  short 
growths  of  which  crowned  with  very  large 
flowers,  better  than  in  the  type,  are  admirably 
set  off  by  the  talkr  growths  of  such  kinds  as 
S.  -vantholeuca,  S.  leucoxantha,  Szc.  Among 
specimen  Orchids  at  Trent  Park  claiming 
attention  is  a  colossal  plant  of  C(elogyne 
dayana,  larger  than  the  famous  plants  .shown 
so  frequently  by  Baron  Schroder  at  the  Temple 
shows.  The  long  pendulous  spikes  bear 
numerous  substantial  blooms,  straw-yellow, 
white,  and  dark  chocolate  in  colour,  not 
gorgeous,  but  very  attractive,   their  number 
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and  the  graceful  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced compensating  for  the  absence  of  brighter 
tints.  The  plant  is  certainly  the  finest  specimen 
in  cultivation,  carrying  nearly  100  spikes. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  attention  at  Trent  Park.  Although  he  has 
held  the  appointment  but  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Parr,  the  able  head  gardener,  has  already  made 
great  improvements,  and  as  the  owner  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  gardening  —  a  liberal 
patron  and  a  good  master— in  the  near  future 
still  further  advances  may  be  expected. 


GUNNERSBURY  PARK. 

A  VISIT  to  Gunnersbury  Park,  no  matter  at 
what  season  of  the  year,  is  never  without 
interest.  Just  now  one  of  the  most  charming 
sights,  both  from  a  utilitarian  and  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  a  lean-to  house  filled  with 
fruiting  cherry  trees.  The  uses  of  the  first  will 
commend  themselves  to  every  reader,  particu- 
larly during  hot  weather,  but  looking  at  a 
house  such  as  this  at  Gunnersbury,  one  almost 
loses  sight  of  the  primary  cause  of  their  culture 
in  admiration  at  the  charming  sight  they 
present.  The  trees  are  trained  under  the  roof, 
and  from  bottom  to  top  are  covered  with  clean 
healthy  foliage.  The  branches  are  laden  with 
ripe  fruit  in  glossy  shades  of  black,  yellow, 
rose-red,  cerise  and  white,  contrasting  with  the 
lu.xuriant  green  foliage  :  a  prettier  effect  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive. 

BEC401SIA  CORALLINA. 

A  remarkable  plant  of  this  handsome  species 
shows  to  full  advantage,  covering  the  roof  of  a 
moderately  warm  house  and  bearing  hundreds 
of  its  brilliant  coral-red  flowers  in  drooping 
panicles.  It  is  a  pity  greater  use  is  not  made 
of  this  Begonia.  Apart  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  flower.?,  it  is  most  accommodating 
as  regards  temperature,  and  is  very  free 
blooming.  If  grown  in  too  cool  a  temperature 
it  is  certainly  apt  to  lose  its  lower  leaves 
quickly,  but  given  a  house  which  falls  but 
little  below  60'  Fahr.,  and  room  to  develop  its 
lateral  branches,  it  takes  a  prominent 
place  among  flowering  plants  and  is 
practically  always  in  bloom. 

A  hurried  inspection  of  the  Orchid 
houses  shows  that  Mr.  Reynolds  as 
thoroughly  understands  their  culture 
as  he  does  the  other  branches  of 
gardening. 

Odontoglossums,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  grown,  simply 
luxuriate.  Last  year  they  were  potted 
in  Belgian  leaf  soil,  and  so  satisfied  is 
Mr.  Reynolds  with  the  progress  they 
have  made  that  he  is  extending  the 
use  '  of  this  material  to  Lycastes, 
(Jattleyas,  etc.  Since  being  potted  in 
the  leaf  soil,  the  growth  made  by  the 
Odontoglossum  is  twice  as  good  as 
that  made  during  any  previous  season, 
and  nearly  double  the  growing  room 
will  be  required  at  potting-time 
(August)  this  year  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  plants.  A. 


but  it  is  willing  to  grow  in  wilder  ways 
among  trees  and  shrubs  -where  its  natural 
way  of  making  graceful  garlands  and 
hanging  ropes  of  bloom  show  its  truest 
and  best  uses  much  better  than  when  it  is 
trained  straight  along  the  joints  of  walls  or 
tied  in  more  stiffly  and  closely.  Even  if  there 
are  only  a  few  stiff"  bushes  such  as  Gorse  or 
low  Thorns  to  support  and  guide  it,  it  gladly 
covers  them  just  as  does  the  Traveller's  .Joy 
(Clematis  Vitalba)  of  our  chalkland  hedges. 
This  also  is  a  climber  that,  though  a  native 
plant  and  very  common  in  calcareous  soils,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden.  Clematis 
Flammula  is  another  of  the  family  that  should 
be  more  often  treated  in  a  free  way,  and 
grown  partly  trained  through  the  branches  of 
a  Yew  or  an  Ilex.  The  less-known  Clematis 
graveolens,  with  yellow  flcnvers  and  feathery 
seeds,  and  the  fine  October-blooming  C. 
paniculata,  make  up  five  members  of  one 
family,  apart  from  the  large-flowered  Cle- 
matises, that  all  lend  themselves  willingly  to 
this  class  of  pictorial  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our  climbing 
shrubs,  the  Wistaria,  makes  grand  growth  in 
all  the  south  of  England.  This  also  can  be 
used  to  excellent  eflect  trained  into  some  rather 
thinly-furnished  tree  such  as  an  old  Acacia. 
Its  grey  snake-like  stems  and  mas.ses  of  bloom 
high  up  in  the  supporting  tree  are  shown  to 
excellent  effect.  This  is  also  a  fine  plant  for  a 
pergola.  A  few  plants  growing  free  and 
rambling  full  length  would,  after  the  first  few- 
years,  when  they  are  getting  hold,  cover  a 
pergola  from  end  to  end.  The  piers  or  posts 
could  also  be  covered  with  the  same,  for  though 
the  nature  of  the  plant  is  to  ramble,  yet  if 
kept  to  one  stem  and  closely  pruned  it  readily 
adapts  itself  to  pillar  form  and  bears  a 
wonderful  quantity  of  bloom. 

Among  the  Grape  Mnes  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  ways  of  use  other  than  the  stiff"  wall- 
training  they  generally  receive.  If  they  are 
wanted  for  fruit  they  must  be  pruned,  but 
most  outdoor  Vines  are  grown  for  the  beauty 


of  their  foliage.  Here  is  another  first-class 
pergola  plant,  making  dense  leafy  shade,  and 
growing  in  a  way  that  is  delightfully  pictorial. 
Xothing  looks  better  rambling  over  old 
buildings.  Now  that  so  many  once  prosperous 
farms  are  farms  no  longer,  and  that  their 
dwelling-houses  are  being  converted  to  the  use 
of  _  another  class  of  occupier,  the  rough  out- 
buildings, turned  into  stabling,  and  adapted  for 
garden  sheds,  often  abut  upon  the  new-made 
pleasure  garden.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
Vines  may  be  so  well  planted.  If  the  main 
stem  only  is  trained  or  guided  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  long  branches  to  shift  for  themselves, 
for  they  will  ramble  and  dispose  themselves  in 
so  pictorial  a  way  that  the  whole  garden  i.s 
bettered  by  their  rioting  grandeur  of  leaf  mass. 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  with  its  twining  stems 
and  handsome  leaves  will,  like  the  Vine  and 
theVirginia  Creeper,  answer  to  all  these  uses 
of  jungle-like  growth  among  trees  and  shrubs 
and  free  climbing  in  hedge,  over  pergola  oi- 
rough  building. 

The  employment  of  the  climbing  and 
rambling  Roses  is  also  now  understood  for  all 
such  uses,  and  the  illustration  shows  the  value 
of  the  Dutch  Honeysuckle  for  this  purpose. 

A  rough  hedge  containing  perhaps  only  a 
few  Thorns  and  Hollies  and  stub  Oaks,  and  a 
filling  of  wild  Brambles,  may  be  made  glorious 
with  the  free  hardy  climbers  just  guided  into 
the  bushes  and  then  left  to  ramble  as  they  will. 
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COLEWOKTS. 

NOTHER  good  sowing  ci  both  Rosette 
Colewort  and  London  Hardy  Green 
should  be  made  at  once.  These  will 
stand  the  winter  much  better  than  the 
early  sowings,  and  give  useful  supplies 
during  early  spring  when  Cabbage  is 
iiften  very  scarce.  Take  every  opportunity  of 
showery   weather   to    plant    all    kinds    of    green 


A 


THE     USE     OF     HARDY 
CLIMBING   SHRUBS. 

The  best  and  best  known  of  our 
good  hardy  climbing  shrubs  are  by 
no  means  neglected,  but  yet  they  are 
not  nearly  as  much  or  as  well  used  as 
they  might  be.  Such  a  fine  thing  as 
the  easily  grown  Clematis  montana 
will  not  only  cover  house  and  garden 
walls  with  its  sheets  of  lovely  bloom, 
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vegetables  intended  for  winter  use,  and  every 
available  piece  of  vacant  ground  should  be  filled. 
Walcheren  and  Magnum  Bonura  Cauliflowers 
should  be  planted  on  a  south  border,  well  manured 
and  deeply  dug,  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  These  will  give 
useful  little  heads  generally  so  much  appreciated 
for  the  table. 

Tdrxips. 
Three  good  sowings  should  be  made  during  the 
month,  consisting  of  Snowball  and  Red  Globe. 
Make  the  ground  firm  and  rake  down  finely. 
Thin  out  those  previously  sown  as  soon  as  thej' 
have  made  the  rough  leaf ;  dust  over  with  soot  and 
wood  ashes  frequently  in  early  morning  while  the 
dew  is  on  them,  and  those  that  have  attained  a 
medium  size  should  be  pulled  and  stored  under 
a  north  wall  in  sand  or  cinder  ashes,  when  they 
will  keep  fresh  for  some  time. 

Tomatoes 
planted  in  the  open  will  continually  require 
thinning  and  training,  exposing  the  young  fruit  to 
the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  on  the  cordon  system,  and  no 
manure  given  till  a  sufficient  crop  is  swelling. 

Plasts  Under  Glass 
should  have  abundance  of  air  at  all  stages,  especially 
those  setting  and  ripening  their  fruits.  All  carry- 
ing heavy  crops  in  pots  should  be  liberally  fed 
both  by  top-dressing  with  well-rotted  manure  and 
applying  patent  and  farmyard  liquid.  During  hot 
drying  daj'S  the  stages,  paths,  &c. ,  should  be 
damped  down  several  times  during  the  day,  but 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere, 
otherwise,  should  a  spell  of  dull  weather  set  in, 
disease  in  the  foliage  will  make  its  appearance. 
Tliis  will  not  only  cause  great  check  to  the  plants, 
but  make  them  very  unsightly.  The  little  white 
fly  which  often  attacks  them  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked  will  multiply  and  spread  with  great 
rapidit\',  and  does  more  damage  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant  than  man}'  people  imagine.  Onl}"  bj' 
persistently  fumigaling  the  house  for  several 
nights  in  succession  can  it  be  eradicated.  The  first 
one  or  two  doses  simply  stupefies  them,  they  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  are 
as  lively  as  ever. 

To  ensure  good  strong  sturdy  plants  before  late 
autumn  another  sowing  should  at  once  be  made  for 
producing  a  supply  through  the  winter,  as  the 
more  robust  the  plants  are  when  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters  the  better  will  be  the  results. 
Sutton's  Winter  Bsauty  and  Earliest  of  All  are 
excellent  varieties  for  sowing  now,  both  being 
very  free  setters,  and  the  first-named  handsome 
in  appearance. 

Winter  Onions. 

All  the  white  Tripoli  kinds  will  have  finished 
their  growth  and  should  be  pulled  up  and  laid  in 
the  full  sun  to  ripen.  These  are  never  good 
keepers,  especially  when  left  in  the  ground  too 
long,  but  many  appreciate  them  on  account  of 
their  mild  flavour.  Other  autumn-sown  varieties, 
such  as  Lemon  Rocca  and  Red  Tripoli,  may  still 
be  fed  liberally  with  both  manure  an!  clear  water, 
and  in  hot  weather  thorough  drenchings  overhead 
during  late  afternoon  will  greatly  assist  large 
heavy  bulbs  to  develop. 

Pakslky. 
The  earliest  batches  of  this  are  now  growing 
away  freely  ;  the  surface  soil  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred,  and  small  dustings  of  soot  applied 
during  showery  weather.  Make  yet  another  good 
sowing  on  deeply  tilled  ground  ou  a  south  border. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Oardtns,  Elntree,  Htrl^. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOBRALIAS. 

These  form  a  genus  of  terrestrial  evergreen 
ornamental  Orchids,  with  reed-like  stems,  furnished 
with  plaited  sheathing  leaves.  The  flowers  of 
many  of  the  species  are  large,  some  being  ti  inches 
or  more  across.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
flower  is  the  wonderful  lip,  this  sometimes  being 


3  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  top  of  the  stems  and  vary  in  duration,  but  in 
the  majority  of  the  species  as  one  flower  deca3'S 
another  becomes  apparent,  six  or  more  being 
produced  in  succession.  Numerous  species  are 
included  in  this  genus,  the  following  being  among 
the  most  beautiful  :  S.  raacrantha,  S.  xantholeuca, 
8.  leucoxantha,  S.  veitchiana,  S.  lucasiana, 
S.  wilsoniana,  S.  sanderiana,  S.  virginalis,  and 
S.  SanderiB.  Most  of  the  species  have  thick  fleshy 
roots,  and  being  freely  produced,  the  pots  should 
be  ample  in  size,  and  the  compost  consist  of  rough 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  an 
addition  of  coarse  sand,  or  finely  broken  crocks,  or 
charcoal,  incorporated  so  as  to  ensure  porosity. 
Drainage  must  also  be  ample,  as  an  abundance  of 
water  is  needed  during  the  growing  season,  and 
at  no  time  should  they  become  slightly  dry  at 
the  root,  except  when  they  are  resting  and 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  shaded  position  at  the  eooler  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house. 

Dendrobium   Phal.^nopsis  schroderianctm. 

This  beautiful  and  showy  Dendrobium  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  for  exhibition.  The  flowers  are 
produced,  fifteen  or  more  in  number,  from  the  apex 
of  the  newlj'-made  pseudo-bulb,  and  are  ih  inches 
or  more  across  ;  they  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
some  being  almost  white,  others  of  brilliant  hues. 
As  these  plants  bloom  in  the  autumn  months  the 
earlier  they  produce  their  flowers  the  belter, 
especially  if  grown  in  smoky  centres  or  near  large 
towns.  Being  delicate  they  are  unable  to  with- 
stand smoke  and  fogs  which  prevail  at  that  season, 
and  so  quickly  destroy  the  buds  and  blooms.  As 
the  young  growths  advance  and  the  plants  become 
well  rooted  they  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  develop  their  pseudo-bulbs  as  early  as 
possible  bv  keeping  a  high  temperature,  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  spraying  the  plants  overhead 
twice  or  three  times  daily.  The  young  growths 
should  be  examined  at  intervals  and  the  house 
fumigated  should  thrip  be  present.  The  plants, 
though  lovers  of  sunlight,  should  not  be  exposed  to 
our  hot  summer  sun  too  long,  the  thin  shading 
used  should  be  lowered  by  8  a.m.  and  removed 
by  4  p.m.,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  aspect 
of  the  house. 

Dendrobium  Deakei  and  D.  revolutom. 

The  former  is  a  handsome  species,  the  flowers 
produced  in  cluster-like  racemes  from  near  the 
apex  of  the  bulbs  ;  they  are  pure  white  with  a  green 
centre  to  the  lip.  The  latter  is  a  verj-  pretty  and 
distinct  species,  the  flowers  but  little  resembling 
those  of  a  Dendrobium,  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  the  lower  sepals  being  united  and  forming  a 
sort  of  spur  at  back  of  flower.  The  lip  is  3'ellow 
with  numerous  reddish  brown  lines  near  the  base, 
three  running  down  the  centre  of  the  lip.  Both 
species  thrive  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove  or 
with  the  warm  growing  Cypripediums.  They  have 
been  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  taken  from  them  and  growth  again 
begins  they  should  be  repotted  if  necessary  in  a 
compost  of  equal  proportions  of  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss. 

Dendrobium  sanguinolentum. 

This  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  evergreen  species, 
producing  flowers  in  clusters  from  near  the  tops  of 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  which  grow  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  and  continue  to  bloom  for  years  ;  the  flowers 
are  more  than  an  inch  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
fawn  colour,  tipped  with  rich  purple,  lip  of  a  paler 
colour  tipped  with  rich  purple,  having  a  bright 
orange  blotch  in  the  centre.  This  grows  here 
freely  with  the  general  collection  or  Dendrobiums 
but  in  a  more  shaded  position,  it  does  not  require 
the  cool  dry  rest  like  many  others  of  the  genus,  but 
should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  and  moist 
house  throughout  the  year.  When  growth  begins 
repot  if  necessary,  using  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
moss.  They  frequently  produce  young  plaiits  upon 
the  upper  parts  of  the  old  bulbs,  which  should  be 
taken  ofl'  and  potted  up  in  the  usual  way. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Roidyn  Gardens,  Stamfm-d  Hill,  N. 


INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Anv  of  these  plants  past  their  flowering  period 
should  be  laj'ered  ;  the  sooner  the  layers  are  rooted 
the  earlier  they  will  flower  next  season.  Plunge 
the  plants  in  a  frame  in  an  open  porous  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf -soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  fine 
charcoal  and  coarse  silver  sand.  The  growth 
nearest  the  base  of  the  stem  should  be  layered, 
thinning  out  the  weaker  growths  if  not  required 
for  stock.  Strip  the  lower  leaves  away  from  the 
plants,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  a  joint 
and  peg  the  layer  into  the  soil  at  the  incision, 
press  the  compost  firmly  round  each  layer.  They 
must  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  in  applying  water  to  them.  Until 
roots  have  been  freely  made  keep  them  free  from 
all  insect  pests.  Border  Carnations  for  pots  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

Tree  Carnations  for  Winter  Flowering 
that  have  filled  their  flowering  pots  with  roots 
should  have  a  little  weak  manure  and  soot  water 
to  assist  their  growth.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  watering  these  Carnations  at  this  season, 
as  if  the  plants  get  thoroughly  dry  the  roots  will 
suft'er.  I  believe  there  are  more  failures  fron> 
insufficient  water  than  from  the  reverse.  Freely 
syringe  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  on 
bright  days,  using  a  little  soot  in  the  water,  which 
helps  to  keep  insect  pests  in  check,  and  will 
greatly  benefit  the  growth. 

Gloxinias. 
The  early  batches  that  are  going  out  of  flower 
will  require  little  moisture  at  the  roots  and  should 
be  gradually  ripened  off.  Later  batches  coming 
into  flower  should  be  placed  in  a  drj'  atmosphere 
and  the  manure  water  discontinued.  Seedlings 
for  later  flowering  should  be  shifted  into  larger- 
sized  pots  as  they  require  it.  With  liberal  treat- 
ment they  will  make  a  good  display  in  the  autumn. 
Do  not  syringe  the  plants  overhead,  but  give  a, 
moist  atmosphere  with  a  fair  amount  of  shade. 

POINSETTIAS. 

The  earliest  i-ooted  of  these  will  be  making  satis- 
factory progress,  and  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  promote  a  free  growth.  As  the  pots 
become  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  be  potted  up, 
using  a  soil  of  two  parts  fibr}'  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil, 
and  the  remaining  part  dried  horse  manure  and  sand. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  do  not  over- 
shade.  Another  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  put 
in.  These  are  most  useful  for  decoration,  and  may 
be  grown  successfully  in  3-inch  pots  if  kept  liberally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  when  well  rooted. 

Euphorbia  jacquin.elora. 

When  well  grown  this  is  useful  for  house  decora- 
tion during  winter,  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  a  stout  well-matured  growth. 
Clerodendron  f.vllax. 

This  is  now  making  rapid  progress,  and  judicious 
feeding  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Keep  the  plants 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  and  supply  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  or  they  will  be  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrip,  which  will  soon 
disfigure  the  foliage.  John  Fle.ming. 

Wexliam  Parle  Gardens,  Slouyh. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Interesting  and  beautiful  plants  at  present  much 
in  evidence  in  the  herbaceous  border  are  the 

Campanulas. 
Their  form  and  colour  are  so  much  diversified  that 
they  can  be  used  freely  in  any  border  without  fear 
of  monotony.  Not  the  least  beautiful  and  useful  of 
the  Campanulas  are  the  ditt'erent  varieties  of  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  though,  unfortunately,  the  period 
of  blooming  is  very  short;  if,  however,  pains  are 
taken  to  go  over  the  plants  when  the  flowers  are 
past  and  remove  the  seed -pods  a  new  flowering 
season  will  be  secured  three  or  four  weeks  later 
The  Canterbury  Bell  requires  treating  as  a 
biennial,  and  should  have  been  sown  earlier  in  the 
year  ;  but  nearly  all  the  perennial  ones  may  be 
sown  now  either  in  boxes  or  in  the  open  ground. 
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1  prefer  sowing  in  boxes,  potting  up  in  autumn, 
and  wintering  in  frames  with  the  object  of  flowering 
the  plants  the  following  year. 

Campanula  pyramidalis 
is  a  spendid  perennial  for  the  border.  It  loves  a 
shady,  moist  nook,  with  plenty  of  good  light  soil, 
its  tall,  fleshy  flower  stems  will  then  reach  5  feet 
or  6  feet  high.  The  varieties  of  C.  persioitolia, 
especially  C.  p.  maxima  (a  giant  form),  C.  p.  oornata 
ccerulea,  and  C.  p.  c.  alba  are  admirable  for 
borders,  and  are  amongst  the  best  and  finest  of  the 
tall-growing  sorts.  C.  Platycodon  grandiflora  is 
another  splendid  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border  ; 
it  likes  a  light  dry  soil,  as  its  fleshy  roots  are  liable 
to  decay  in  wet  soils.     It  grows  about  18  inches  to 

2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  very  large  stately  blue 
flowers.     Grown  in  bold  clumps 

C.  KOTONDIFOLIA  (the  Wild  Hare-bell) 
is  very  pretty.  It  is  the  best  of  the  small  flowering 
species,  though  for  variety  C.  alpina  and  C.  pumila 
are  deserving  of  cultivation.  There  is  also 
C.  isophylla,  a  very  lovely  Italian  species,  which 
is  charming  for  the  rock  garden  or  for  a  dry  wail, 
or  even  for  the  front  of  a  border,  if  a  part  is 
particularly  prepared  for  it  by  draining  and 
putting  light  sandy  soil  for  its  roots,  with  some 
loose  stones  for  it  to  cover.  C.  Van  Houttei, 
bearing  larger  showers  than  almost  any  species,  is 
very  handsome  and  desirable,  and  should  be  in 
every  border,  as  also  should  C.  cordata,  C.  petiolata, 
C.  giomeratain  sorts,  and  the  light  blue  C.  elatine, 
nor  should  the  pretty  C.  nitida  and  its  varieties  be 
forgotten.  H.  A.  Pettigbbw. 

Caatle  Gardens,  St.  Fagaiis. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Figs. 
Trees  planted  in  borders  that  are  now  relieved 
of  their  first  crop  of  fruit  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  red  spider  and  other  insect  pests  being 
gilt  rid  of.  In  bad  cases  it  maybe  found  necessary 
to  sponge  the  foliage.  The  wood  will  have  become 
firm  during  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripening  and  in 
a  fit  condition  to  yield  a  moderate  second  crop, 
provided  this  is  considered  desirable.  To  assist  the 
trees  to  bring  this  to  perfection  remove  exhausted 
top-dressings,  and  replace  them  with  decayed 
manure,  keeping  the  trees  carefully  supplied  with 
diluted  liquid  manure. 

Trees  growing  in  pots  sufficiently  large  for 
ordinary  purposes  that  were  forced  early, 
and  have  furnished  a  second  crop  of  fruit, 
should  now  receive  assistance.  Remove  exhausted 
surface  soil,  and  replace  it  by  fresh,  which  should 
be  made  firm  by  ramming,  while  their  drainage,  if 
it  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  must  be  rectified. 
Young  trees  that  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay,  clean,  pro- 
perly drained  pots  being  used.  The  compost  should 
be  moderately  dry,  as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  fruitful  growths  being  made,  that  it  be  firm, 
and  it  may  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  enriched  with 
horse  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  fine  mortar 
rubble.  Failing  these,  use  bone-meal  fairly  liberally 
for  enriching  the  loam.  Encourage  free  root 
growth  by  giving  the  trees  house  room  until  it  has 
taken  place,  where  they  can  be  daily  syringed 
and  subsequently  hardened.  Ultimate!}'  arrange 
them  outdoors  in  an  open  position  upon  a  firm  bed 
of  ashes. 

Gbapb  Scalding. 

Some  varieties  of  Grapes  are  very  liable  to  injury 
from  this  cause,  and,  although  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  is  the  first  to  suffer,  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  not  exempt.  It 
usually  occurs  in  inefficiently  ventilated  structures 
or  from  careless  ventilation  while  the  berries  are 
passing  through  their  stoning  stage,  and  in  some 
varieties  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it,  unless  during 
that  period  a  slight  shade  is  afforded.  We  have  a 
closely  glazed  large  paned  house  that  is  imper- 
fectly ventilated,  and  is  devoted  to  Lady  Downe's, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  con- 
siderable damage  being  done  if  it  were  not  shaded 
at  the  time  indicated,  and  the  temperature  thereby 
controlled.  The  way  to  guard  against  the  evil  is 
to  adopt  means  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on 


the  berries,  and  this  may  be  done  by  keeping  up 
a  buoyant  night  temperature  bj'  artificial  means, 
accompanied  with  slight  ventilation.  Ventilate 
early  on  bright  days,  increasing  it  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, so  that  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  is 
prevented.  Under  these  conditions  the  berries  and 
air  become  uniformly  warmed ,  and  moisture  settling 
prevented.  Reduce  the  ventilation  in  the  afternoon 
gradually,  and  not  too  early.  In  vineries  where  the 
foliage  is  apt  to  be  scalded  similar  means  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

Young  Vines  in  Pots. 

Young  Vines  that  were  shafted  into  their  fruiting 
pots  of  12-inch  in  diameter  early  last  month  will 
now  have  made  considerable  root  progress,  and 
require  close  attention  to  watering,  so  that  the 
soil  at  no  time  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to  cause 
the  leaves  to  flag  or  in  a  sodden  condition.  At 
this  stage  of  growth  assistance  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  given  when  the  soil  is  moist  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Keep  the  canes  trained  near  the  glass,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  free  from  dust  and  red 
spider.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter  in  the  case  of 
Vines  of  this  description,  provided  a  moist,  buoyant 
atmosphere  is  given  and  the  necessary  syringing 
is  attended  to.  Stop  the  leading  growth  at  about 
9  feet  in  length,  and  the  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals  at  one  leaf.  Ventilate  the  structure 
sufficiently  to  prevent  leaf  scalding,  and  leave  the 
ventilators  slightly  open  at  night,  increasing  the 
ventilation  when  the  canes  commence  to  mature. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  dryer,  but  at  no 
time  permit  red  spider  to  get  a  foothold.  As  soon 
as  the  wood  is  well  browned  the  canes  must  be 
placed  in  the  open,  with  their  pots  upon  a  worm- 
proof  bed,  in  preference  against  a  wall  or  trellis, 
with  a  south  aspect,  where  they  should  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  only  to  prevent  flagging  of 
the  foliage.  T.  Coomber. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Moninouth. 
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L INNOCENCE  (H.  T.).— The  value  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  for  pots  is  now  recognised, 
and  thej'  are  not  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during 
V  April  and  May.  I  had  not  realised 
how  beautiful  the  above-named  Rose  is 
until  this  year.  Outdoors  its  very  thin  petals 
are  easily  marred  by  heavy  dews  and  wind,  but 
under  glass  its  beauty  is  apparent.  I  am  not  sure 
I  do  not  prefer  this  variety  to  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  It  expands  more  freely  under  cool 
treatment,  and  its  milky  white  colour  approaches 
more  closely  to  white.  L'Innocence  resulted  from 
a  cross  between  a  seedling  and  Caroline  Testout, 
and  was  raised  by  M.  Pernet  Ducher,  who  is  surely 
entitled  to  the  proud  position  of  being  the  raiser 
of  the  best  of  our  Hybrid  Teas.  The  variety  has 
somewhat  the  sturdy  vigour  of  Caroline  Testout, 
but  without  its  coarseness,  the  flowers  of 
L'Innocence  being  beautiful  in  form  and  very  pure 
in  colour  ;  its  fragrance,  however,  is  very  slight. 

Rosa  sinica  Anemone. — The  type  R.  sinica  rarely 
succeeds  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  in  the  Southern 
Counties,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
flowering  the  lovely  hybrid  named  Anemone.  The 
colour  of  the  very  large  single  flowers  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Anemone  japonica.  It  is  very  vigorous 
in  growth,  with  brilliant  shiny  foliage,  different  to 
the  type,  but  sufficiently  resembling  it  to  show 
the  relationship,  and  it  is  very  free  flowering. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  charming  early-flowering 
single  Roses  should  look  after  R.  sinica  Anemone. 
It  will  be  a  grand  pillar  Rose,  or  it  may  well  be 
grown  trained  over  logs  in  a  sunny  position. 
Being  a  strong  grower  a  root  run  of  good  soil 
should  be  provided,  and  such  Roses  repay  one  for 
attention  in  the  way  of  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure. 

Baldwin  {H.  T.). — When  I  saw  this  Rose  some 
two  years  ago  at  Salisbury  I  thought  it  very 
promising.  The  colour  is  bright  rose,  very  fresh 
and  pleasing,  but  not  remarkable,  the  good  points 
of  the  variety  being  its  wonderful  productiveness. 


To  many  this  is  a  great  consideration,  and  if  one 
can  cut  quantities  of  Roses  of  a  variety  almost 
good  enough  for  exhibition  and  at  almost  any 
time  from  June  to  October  then  this  Rose  must  be 
welcome.  Our  American  friends  appear  to  have 
attached  another  name  to  the  variety,  for  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  Baldwin  and  Helen 
Gould.  It  will  be  a  good  kind  for  indoors,  being 
so  free  flowering.  The  raiser,  Herr  Lambert,  says 
that  Baldwin  was  raised  from  Charles  Darwin, 
crossed  with  Marie  Van  Houtte.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Charles  Darwin  had  a  touch  of  Tea 
blood  in  its  constitution.  I  know  Mr.  Laxton 
raised  a  number  of  kinds  by  crossing,  although 
he  never  achieved  any  marked  results.  Earl 
Pembroke,  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  seedlings,  is 
another  instance  in  which  Tea  blood  seems  to 
enter  largely  into  the  variety,  and  its  very 
perpetual  flowering  propensity  gives  some  colour 
to  that  conjecture.  Certainly  I  think  the  more 
we  use  these  free-flowering  kinds  for  seeding,  even 
though  the  blossoms  may  not  be  quite  up  to  our 
standard,  we  shall  increase  the  number  of 
brilliant-flowered  perpetual  blooming  kinds. 

Boadicea  (T. ). — A  fine  bunch  of  this  beautiful 
new  Tea  Rose  was  seen  in  the  Waltham  Cross 
group  at  the  Temple.  The  colour  is  most  distinct 
and  attractive,  pale  peach,  delicately  shaded  with 
pink  and  violet,  with  a  perceptible  yellow  tint  at 
base  of  petals.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  flower 
will  make  this  Rose  a  favourite  with  exhibitors,  and 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  take  a  foremost 
rank  among  show  Teas.  But  one  may  say  for 
Boadicea  what  cannot  always  be  claimed  for  an 
exhibition  variety,  and  that  is,  it  is  a  splendid  Rose 
for  garden  decoration,  its  free-flowering  qualities, 
vigorous  growth,  and  sweet  violet  fragrance  all 
being  points  that  should  go  to  the  making  of  a 
Rose  of  this  description.  Under  glass  it  has 
quantities  of  most  beautiful  buds,  and  the  more 
heat  the  Rose  receives  the  more  intense  and 
charming  is  their  colour. 

Robert  Scott  (H.T.).— The  free-flowering  habit  of 
this  American  novelty  will  make  it  valuable  to  all 
who  force  Roses  for  early  cutting.  The  flower  seems 
to  be  intermediate  between  Mrs.  Sharraan 
Crawford  and  Comtesse  de  Sereuye.  Its  colour  is 
not  unusual  when  a  variety  with  blooms  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  size  partakes  of  the  free-flowering 
qualities  of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  ;  it  is 
clearly  more  useful  than  an  ordinary  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetual.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
resembles  the  former  in  some  respects,  except  that 
of  colour,  and  there  is  not  the  hollow  centre  that 
is  a  serious  blemish  in  an  otherwise  fine  Rose. 

Philomel. 


SOCIETIES. 

RICHMOND  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
The  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society, 
from  the  floral  or  general  horticultural  point  of  view,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  an  unqualified  success.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  bound  in  common  justice  to  the  exhibitors  and 
equally  the  society  to  make  this  statement,  that  rarely  if 
ever  have  we  seen  finer  Roses  or  vegetables  than  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  leading  competitions  in  the  Old  Deer  Park  ou 
Ihis  occasion.  That  there  was  some  vacant  or  uno(;cupied 
space  we  are  bound  with  regret  to  admit,  and  we  know 
perhaps  of  the  reason  for  this,  which  may  uot  be  clear  to 
some  of  the  visitors  to  the  show. 

In  the  exhibits  of  cut  Roses  and  also  the  vegetables  the 
shortness  of  competitors  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  weather 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
Richmond  society  be  it  stated  in  view  of  these  facts  the 
gardeners'  orphans  had  not  been  overlooked  ;  indeed,  a 
special  marquee,  presided  over  we  believe  by  Mrs.  C.  King, 
the  wife  of  the  esteemed  honorary  secretary,  and  assisted 
by  many  ladies,  was  set  apart  expressly  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  This 
tent,  replete  with  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  played  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  part  in  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  above 
institution  should  certainly  benefit  thereby,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Eing,  and  her  little  band  of  willing 
co-helpers. 

Non-competing  Groups. 

As  is  usual  at  Richmond  the  non-competing  groups  were 
good,  as  well  as  large  and  numerous,  the  majority  being 
contributed  by  local  nurserymen.  Foremost  among  these 
was  a  group  of  much  interest  from  Mr.  John  Russell,  whose 
display  of  hardy  shrubs,  conifers,  and  evergreens,  was  very 
pleasingly  arranged.  From  a  large  number  of  things  we 
selected  Dimorphanthus  Mandschuriensis  fol.  argentea 
marginata,  not  merely  for  a  most  unwieldly  title,  but  for  its 
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picturesqne  Aralia-like  habit  of  growth.  In  another  tent 
the  same  firm  set  forth  a  tellinR  array  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  such  a  way  that  made  it  clear  Mr.  Russell  is 
quite  as  geod  in  the  cultivation  of  tender  sulijects  as  in  hardy 
kinds.    A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  \V.  Thompson,  .Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  also  had 
a  fine  group.  Silver-gilt  medal.  Another  excellent  group 
of  a  local  nature  came  from  Mr.  W.  Fromow,  Chiswick, 
whose  array  of  Acers  in  their  many  tints  made  a  most 
agreeable  and  pleasing  study  in  these  plants.  Silver  medaL 
Not  the  least  among  the  non-competing  groups  was  that 
of  Roses  from  Messrs.  .Tames  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  was  not  merely  a  fine 
group,  it  was  a  formidable  one,  revealing  to  all  what  could 
be  done  with  pot  Roses.  There  were  upwards  of  2ijn  plants, 
and  these  largely  were  contained  in  i)-inch  pots,  and  being 
linely  flowered  made  a  grand  display  as  a  whole,  the  plants 
throughout  being  naturally  grown,  well  flowered,  and  very 
encouraging.  We  do  not  pretend  to  mention  one-half  the 
varieties  shown,  but  among  the  more  conspicuous  were 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jennie 
Dickson,  Victor  Hugo,  Thos.  Mills,  La  France,  Earl  Dufferin, 
i'erle  des  Jardins,  &c.  Gardenia,  a  semi-double  kind,  is  very 
beautiful,  the  soft  yellow  buds  presently  revealing  a  nearly 
snow-white  flower  of  good  size.  The  variety  is  very  free  and 
of  climbing  habit.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

In  the  forefront  of  one  large  tent,  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  staged 
a  fine  lot  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  among  which  we  noticed  many 
good  Cattleyas  of  the  Mossiic  and  gigas  forms,  together  with 
other  rare  hybrids  and  varieties.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  of  Norwood  received  a  silver 
medal  for  a  group  of  Glo-xinias  of  a  capital  strain,  in  which 
C.  Young,  a  velvet-crimson  ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  pink ; 
Boule  de  Neige;  Mrs.  G.  W.  .Sanday,  white;  and  Mrs.  W. 
Weaver,  pink  spotted,  were  of  the  best.  Flowers  of  a  good 
strain  of  Begonias  were  also  set  up. 

Hardy  plants  found  such  well-known  firms  as  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware  and  Barr  and  Sons  displaying  them  to  advan- 
tage, the  former  bringing  large  numbers  of  Campanulas, 
Delphiniums,  Early  Phlo.xes,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Calochorti, 
such  Lychnises  as  haageana  and  L.  vespertina  plena,  some 
beautiful  Liliums,  and  handsome  cut  specimens  of  Romneya 
Coulteri,  pure  white  flowers,  6  inches  across,  being  very 
much  admired.  Some  pretty  masses  of  alpinus  in  pans 
included  Thymas  niontana  alba  and  T.  coccineas,  and  the 
very  beautiful  asperula  hirta,  dainty  and  pleasing  to  a 
degree.  Begonia  Bavaria  is  the  dwarfest  and  most  free- 
flowering  bedding  Begonia  we  have  seen ;  it  is  barely 
C  inches  high,  a  mass  of  scarlet-crimson  flowers.  Silver 
medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  had  in  their  lot  many  fine  English  bulbous 
Irises,  Poppies  in  variety,  (|Uite  a  colony  of  their  showy 
Piconies  and  Delphiniums,  Potentillas,  Lychnis  haageana, 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  a  fine  display  of  the  early  Gladiolus 
Blushing  Bride  and  Early  Moon,  several  pretty  Heucheras, 
the  showy  Inula  glandulosa,  with  intense  golden  flower 
heads,  and  the  huge  grotesque  spathe  of  Arum  Dracunculas 
were  among  the  more  striking  in  a  very  fine  lot  of  flowering 
things.    Silver  medal. 

Competing  Groups. 

Great  pressure  upon  our  space  precludes  the  hope  of  a 
detailed  report,  and  we  therefore  take  some  of  the  more 
important  features,  as  e.j.,  the  large  Rose  class  and  some 
others. 

The  principal  Rose  class  was  for  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct, 
three  blooms  of  eaeh  —144  blooms  — a  large  and  imposing 
array  for  a  single  exhibitor.  The  first  prize,  which  this 
year  was  easily  won  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
is  the  Gunnersbury  Park  cup,  to  be  held  by  the  winner  for 
one  year.  There  were  also  prizes  in  money  attached  to  the 
three  best  sets  of  blooms.  There  were  but  two  competitors, 
hfjwever,  the  Messrs.  Cant's  flowers  being  of  excellent 
iiuality  throughout.  We  take  the  following  as  among  the 
best  blooms  :  Margaret  Dickson,  \.  £.  Williams,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  Victor  Hugo,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie  Baumann, 
Captain  Hayward,  Ulster,  Gladys  Harkness,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (very  fine),  Comtesse 
de  Ludre,  Vicomtesse  Folkestone,  Souv.  S.  A.  Prince,  Helen 
Keller,  Rev.  Allen  Cheales,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Zabier  Olibo,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
&c.,  a  really  fine  lot,  and  particularly  so  for  the  season. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  also  of  Colchester,  took  the 
second  prize  in  this  important  class. 

Messrs,  F.  Cant  also  took  first  prize  for  a  dozen  blooms  of 
one  variety,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing  in  superb  fashion ; 
indeed,  there  was  no  weak  or  faulty  bloom  in  the  lot. 
Messrs.  Prior  came  second  with  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

The  premier  classes  for  vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  of 
much  interest,  and  not  a  few  were  surprised  in  the  special 
class  for  vegetables  provided  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  to 
see  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Lord  Aldenham's  well-known  gardener, 
in  the  second  place.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  W. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfteld,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson). 
His  collection  of  nine  kinds  was  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  and  many  leading  gardeners  frankly  admitted  they 
had  never  seen  finer  produce.  Pea  Duke  of  Albany  was  a 
magnificent  sample,  and  such  perfect  bloom  on  the  pods. 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  was 
second  with  a  good  selection. 

In  the  collection  for  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  Lord 
Aldenham  was  flrst,  with  Colonel  Bosworth  second. 

F'or  six  dishes  of  fruit  in  the  special  division  G.  C. 
Raphael,  Esii-,  of  Englefield  Green  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown),  was  first,  having  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry, 
ilelon  Hero  of  Lockinge,  with  F\ister  Seedling  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  Oatlands  Lodge, 
Weybridge  (James  Locke,  gardener),  being  a  good  second. 

For  three  bunches  black  Gr.apes  (Madresfleld  Court)  was 
shown  by  Earl  Onslow  (Mr.  W.  Black,  gardener),  who  was 
first,  with  \V.  E.  Wells,  Esci.,  Hounslow,  second,  with  Black 
llauiburgh. 

For  three  bunches  white  Grapes,  the  Hon.   Mr.  Justice 


was  flrst  with  Foster's  Seedling,  L.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey, 
being  second. 

For  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  to 
exceed  lllij  square  feet,  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  of  Twickenham, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  having  a  capital  group. 

For  a  bouquet  for  the  hand,  Mr.  Wm.  Hayward,  Kingston, 
was  first  ;  Miss  Cole,  Feltham,  was  second. 

For  six  exotic  Orchids,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  East  Sheen, 
was  tirst. 

There  were  many  classes  for  floral  and  other  arrangements 
in  baskets,  &c.,  but  in  these  we  saw  nothing  novel  or  distinct 
that  would  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers  generally. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
The  annual  summer  show  was  held  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  inst., 
in  the  pavilion  on  the  pier,  and  was  a  success. 
Plants. 
These  were  numerous  and  good.   For  four  specimens  Mr.  T. 
Hall,  gardener  to  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  South  Stone- 
ham  House,  Southampton,  was  flrst,  staging  good  Crotons 
and  a  nicely  flowered  plant  Ixora  Williamsii.     Groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  arranged  down  the  centre  on  the 
floor,  and  very  pretty  they  looked,  possessing,  as  they  did, 
much  taste  in  arrangement. 

ilr.  E.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester  Road,  Shirley, 
secured  the  leading  award  with  an  exhibit  that  left  little  to 
be  desired  ;  Mr.  Hall  was  second. 

Messrs.  Hooley  Bros,  had  a  good  exhibit  of  Orchids  in  the 
class  set  apart  for  them  arranged  for  effect.  Cattleya 
Warnerii,  C.  Harrisonii  violacea,  with  Odontoglossums  in 
in  variety  made  up  an  imposing  display. 

Ferns  were  shown  in  quantity.  Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes,  Birch 
Lawn,  Sholing,  won  for  four  specimens  with  healthy 
examples  ;  Mr.  F.  Cozens,  Rownhams,  was  second. 
Roses. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  secured  the  leading  award 
with  medium -sized  highly  -  coloured  examples  of  such 
varieties  as  Horace  Vernet,  Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  Brides- 
maid, Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Marquise  Litta,  .Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  and  Marchioness  Dulferin  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  were  second,  with  Jlessrs.  Rogers  and  Sous, 
Bassett  Nursery,  Southampton,  third. 

For  twelve  triplets  Mr.  Prince  was  again  successful,  staging 
such  varieties  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet,  The 
Bride,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir 
de  F.  A.  Prince,  and  Princess  of  Wales;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  were  again  second  prize  winners. 

For  twelve  Teas  there  was  a  strong  display  of  even,  good 
examples,  Mr.  Prince  again  securing  the  leading  award- 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Jlermet,  and  Maman 
Cochet  were  noteworthy  examples  ;  Messrs.  Prior  second  ; 
Messrs.  Rogers  third. 

Marquis  de  Litta  won  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Kent,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  C.  Croft  Murray,  Perivale,  Ryde,  I.W.,  the  premier 
award  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  any  one  dark  variety. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  had  several  classes  set  apart  for 
them.  For  eighteen  distinct,  Mr.  Ki-nt  was  the  most 
successful,  winning  with  fully  representative  examples  of  A. 
K.  Williams,  La  France,  Helen  Keller,  and  Susannah  Marie 
de  Rodocanachi  ;  Mr.  W.  Nevill,  garctener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Cernstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  a  good  second. 

Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Neville, 
Anna  Oliver,  The  Bride,  Nipbetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  ilrs. 
E.  Mawley,  and  Marie  ^■an  Houtte  were  some  of  the  best  in 
an  even  stand,  Mr.  Kent  following  closely,  with  Dr.  D. 
Seaton  a  good  third. 

Roses  arranged  in  a  basket  made  a  pretty  feature.  Miss 
Snellgrove,  Oxford  Road,  Southampton,  won  distinctly  with 
a  superior  exhibit. 

F^or  the  best  decorated  vase  or  epergne,  Miss  Wadmore, 
Brook  House,  Basingstoke,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
one  of  her  characteristic  displays,  which  at  all  times  com- 
mands attention. 

Bridal  and  ball  bouquets  were  contributed  by  Mr.  F. 
Bailey,  florist,  Southampton,  and  Mr.  E.  Wills,  the  prizes 
going  in  the  order  here  given. 

Hardy  border  flowers  were  magnificently  displayed.  For 
twelve  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Nurseries, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  were  easily  flrst  with  a  grand  lot. 
Such  plants  as  the  following  were  well  represented  :  Dictam- 
nus  fraxinella,  (jeum  atrosanguineum  plenum,  Betonica 
superba.  Iris  gigantea,  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Spirc-ea  auruncus. 
Delphinium  Navy  Blue,  Gaillardia  maxima.  Campanula 
persicifolia  gigantea,  C.  p.  Porcelain,  Dianthus  abbots- 
fordiana,  and  Heuchera  splendens  ;  Mr.  Hall  was  seeond. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  staged.  For  nine  bunches  distinct 
Mr.  \'okes  won  with  huge  blossoms  of  popular  varieties. 

Vegetables  were  contributed  in  quantity,  while  the  quality 
leftlitileto  be  desired.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  for 
which  Messrs.  Toogond  gave  the  prizes,  there  were  Ave 
entries.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
Toogood's  Wonderful  Tomato,  Southampton  Wonder  Potato, 
Walcheren  Cauliflower,  and  White  Leviathan  Onion ;  Jlr. 
Da  vies,  gardener  to  Lord  Aberdare,  Longwood  House, 
Winchester,  a  good  second  ;  ilr.  Bowerraan,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  third.  In  a  similar  class,  in 
which  Messrs.  Sutton,  seedsmen,  Reading,  provided  the 
prizes,  no  less  than  seven  competed,  making  a  fine  display. 
Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  DanesHeld, 
Marlow,  was  first  with  exceedingly  fine  examples  for  the 
season  of  such  as  Supreme  Potato,  Magnum  Bonum  Cauli- 
flower, Perfection  Tomato,  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrot,  and  White  Leviathan  Onion.  Mr. 
Beckett  followed  closely  with  produce  of  a  high  quality. 

TR.\l>E   E.XlillilTS. 

Mr.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  arranged  an  extensive 
group  of  herbaceous  plants,  consisting  of  at  least  six  dozen 
bunches  of  border  Pinks,  for  which  he  is  famous.  Such 
plants  also  as  Gaillanlias,  Delphiniums,  Spirscas,  Lilies, 
Iris,  and  P;eonies  were  characteristically  displayed. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Son,  Rothesay,  were  worthily  repre- 


sented with  a  huge  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  and 
Pansies,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton,  had  hardy  cut 
flowers  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  VV.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton,  Roses  in 
pots,  shrubs,  and  haruy  flowers  generally. 

Mr.  Newton,  gardener  to  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Roselands, 
Woolston,  staged  an  excellent  group  of  Carnations,  Gloxinias, 
Pelargoniums,  Crotons,  and  Ferns,  which  made  an  imposing 
display. 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT 
E.XETER. 
EsT.vui.iSHED  over  seventy  years  ago,  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society  deserves  well  of  its  county  and  the 
West  of  England  generally,  for  during  all  those  years  it  has 
strenuously  eudeavouied  to  increase  the  love  of  flowers  and 
plants  by  holding  periodical  exhibitions  in  the  old  cathedral 
ci'y.  Of  late  years  the  society  has,  unfortunately,  been 
compelled  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  fate.  Time  after 
time  the  clerk  of  the  weather  has  selected  the  day  of  the 
exhibition  for  a  continued  downpour,  and  on  one  occasion 
its  Chrysanthemum  show  clashed  with  that  of  Plymouth,  to 
which  town  the  larger  prizes  ottered  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  the  majority  of  exhibitors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  its  finances  have  suttered, 
but  strong  hopes  were  expressed  by  Sir  Edgar  A'iucent, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  Member  fur  E.veter  and  president  of  the 
society,  at  a  lunch  held  on  the  day  of  the  show,  that  the 
visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  and  the  unaccustomed 
fine  weather  it  had  brought  with  it  would  turn  a  deficit  into 
a  surplus,  and  enable  the  society  to  continue  its  work  of 
usefulness  for  many  a  day  to  come.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  repast  a  handsome  silver  salver  was  presented  to  Mr.  G.  D. 
Cam),  who  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  has  ably  carried  out 
the  onerous  duties  of  lion,  secretary. 

Owing  to  the  late  and  cold  season  the  exliibits  were  not  as 
numerous  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  more  genial  summer, 
but  in  both  the  professional  and  amateur  sections  splendid 
blooms  were  staged  that  evoked  the  admiration  of  the 
numerous  visitors  of  bot;h  sexes  that  on  the  4th  inst. 
thronged  the  spacious  marquees,  and  between  whiles  sat 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  Elms  in  the  beautiful 
Northernhay  Gardens  and  listened  to  the  strains  of  the 
Royal  Marine  band. 

In  the  premier  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  reversed  the  Temple  and  Holland  House  placings  and 
won  the  silver  cup.  The  greatest  number  of  prizes  was  wou 
in  the  nurserymen's  classes  by  ilr.  G  Prince,  and  in 
the  amateurs'  dy  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  both  carrying  off  seven. 

NURSEKV-MEN. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  with— Front  row,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Ulster,  Charles  Darwin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Killarney,  Mme.  Chade,  Eugene  Furst,  .Mavourneen,  Liberty, 
Mme-  Lacharme,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  France,  Horace 
Vernet,  Cleopatra,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  .Maman  Cochet ; 
middle  row.  Marguerite  Bondet,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  JIme.  Delville,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Oscar 
Cordee,  Marchioness  ol  Londonderry,  Docteur  .\udry,  Bessie 
Brown,  Camille  Bernardiu,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  MarSchal  Niel,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie 
Verdier,  and  Dr.  Sewell ;  back  row,  Suzanne  M.  de 
Rhodocanachi,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Marquise  Litta,  Marie 
Baumann,  Mrs.  Cocker,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant, 
Conite  de  Kaimbaud,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Captain 
Hayward,  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  Second,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  whose  new  seedling,  Ben  Cant, 
was  very  bright.  Third,  Jlessrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 
Fourth,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  whose  stand  held  the  premier  Hybrid  Perpetual 
bloom.  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

Twenty-four  distinct :  First,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  0.xford,  with— 
i'ront  row.  Captain  Hayward,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Prince 
Arthur,  Bridesmaid,  General  Jacqueminot,  JIme.  G.  Luizet, 
Earl  Dufferin,  and  The  Bride ;  middle  row.  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Souvenir  de  .S.  A.  Prince,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  iluriel  Grahame,  Suzanne  M.  de  Rhodocanachi, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Marie  Baumann  ;  back  row,  Jlildred 
Grant,  Wliite  Maman  Cochet,  Marquise  Litta,  Maman 
Cochet,  31rs.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  .Second,  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Worcester. 

Twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  with  A.  K.  Williams, 
Bessie  Brown,  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Marie 
Baumann,  Jlrs.  Cocker,  Kaiserin  Augusta  ^■ictoria,  Captain 
Hayward,  Prince  .\rthur,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
.Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mme. 
G.  Luizet,  La  France,  Helen  Keller,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs. 
John  Laiug,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marchioness  of 
Do^vnshire,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Second,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons.  Third,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  Extra  prize, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Twelve  blooms,  any  Ruse,  except  Tea  or  Noisette  :  F'irst 
Messrs.  Townsend,  with  Bessie  Brown.  Second,  Messrs.  D, 
Prior  and  Son,  with  the  same  Rose.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
with  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford. 

TEA  AND  Noisette  section. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  with— Front  row,  Muriel  Grahame,  La  Boule  d'Or, 
Mine,  de  Watteville,  E.  \.  Hermanos,  Cleopatra,  Jean 
Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Princess  Beatrice ;  middle 
row,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Medea, 
Ernest  Metz,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  and  Mme.  Cusin :  back  row,  .Maman  Cochet, 
premier  Tea  in  nurserymens'  classes  ;  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
Kubens,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  White  Jlaman  Cochet,  Elsa  de 
Turenne,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  Second,  Messrs.  F'. 
Cant  and  Co.    Third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. 
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FAILURE    OF    LILIES. 

WE  have  received  many  com- 
plaints of  the  failure  of  Lilies 
in  general,  not  the  white 
Madonna  Lily  only,  but  of 
kinds  that  seldom  fail  to 
flower  abundantly  in  their  appointed  season. 
The  subject  is  of  general  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  wholesale  failure  of 
colonies  that  have  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years. 

A  cold,  wet  spring,  with  intervals  of  strong 
sunshine,  and  severe  frosts  in  early  summer, 
have  been  responsible  for  many  Lilies  failing 
this  season.  Lilium  Hansoni  and  L.  Henryi 
— two  good  garden  Lilies  that  seldom  fail  to 
flower  well  in  most  situations — have  lost  their 
buds  and  much  of  their  fresh  leafage  in  cold 
situations  and  moist  valleys.  Happily, 
experience  has  proved  that  injury  to  these 
plants  is  only  temporary,  and  the  bulbs,  if  old- 
established,  appear  none  the  worse  for  this  check 
to  their  growth.  Lilies  of  the  Martagon  type, 
especially  the  beautiful  Martagon  album,  have 
also  suffered  severely,  but  the  injury  to  these 
is  local.  Newly-planted  bulbs  of  L.  Brownii, 
L.  Humboldtii,  and  L.  longifiorum  in  variety, 
all  of  which  are  difficvilt  to  tide  safely  through 
a  cold,  wet  spring,  have  in  many  cases  failed 
to  grow  ;  water  settling  in  the  bases  of  the 
bulb  scales  and  freezing  there  has  fractured 
the  tissues,  and  successive  heavy  rains  have 
completed  the  wreck  of  the  bulbs,  which  in 
ordinary  seasons  would  have  made  some  effort 
to  grow  or  have  produced  plenty  of  bulbils 
from  the  scale-bases  instead  of  rotting  com- 
pletely. Mishaps  such  as  these,  though  for- 
tunately rare,  emphasise  the  need  of  protective 
covering  during  winter.  The  bulbs  are  made 
up  of  brittle,  closely-fitting  scales,  without  any 
protective  tunic,and  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  injury  from  frost  or  wet,  especially  when 
quite  dormant  and  newly  planted.  The  Tulip, 
Hyacinth,  Colchicum,  and  Camassia  have 
sealed  conical  bulbs  which  throw  off  unneces- 
sary moisture. 

Lilies  in  a  growing  state  are  less  liable  to 
injury  below  ground,  as  the  stem  roots  (where 
present)  search  among  the  scales  for  moisture, 
and  maintain  a  more  genial  condition.  Newly- 
planted  bulbs  of  most  Lilies  are  best  wintered 
under  a  protective  layer  of  litter.  Fir  branches, 
or  similar  material,  whilst  Fir  boughs,  inserted 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  cover  the  growing 
points  of  Lilies  in  late  spring,  will  do  much  to 


ward  off'  sharp  frosts,  such  as  those  we  have 
lately  experienced. 

The  Lilium  candidum  disease  (Botrytis  sp.) 
is  always  most  virulent  in  a  cold  spring, 
attacking  not  only  L.  candidum  but  L.  excelsum 
as  well.  It  gives  the  greatest  trouble  a  few 
days  after  a  severe  frost  when  the  wet  flaccid 
leaves  offer  the  best  conditions  for  spore 
germination.  The  only  method  of  combating 
this  disease  is  to  spray  the  plants  heavily 
several  times  during  early  growth  with  sulphate 
of  potassium  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
cold  water.  This  mixture  speedily  kills  the 
fungus  and  the  spores  also,  and  if  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  sprayed  there  would  be  less  fear 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  The  bulbs 
would  not  require  lifting,  as  sufficient  potas- 
sium would  penetrate  to  them  by  way  of  the 
stem  and  by  soaking  through  the  soil.  The 
old-established  bulljs  have  a  better  chance  of 
resisting  disease  the  following  year  than  they 
would  if  they  were  lifted  for  a  dressing. 

No  matter  what  measures  are  taken  to  keep 
stocks  free  from  disease  we  shall  never  succeed 
in  stamping  out  the  white  Lily  disease  until  some 
restraint  is  put  upon  our  wholesale  merchants, 
who  still  persist  in  importing  French  L.  can- 
didum bulbs,  the  majority  of  which  are  reeking 
with  disease,  though  they  do  not  show  it  until 
they  start  into  growth.  Scarcely  o  per  cent, 
we  are  told,  of  these  bulbs  survive  the  third 
year  of  planting.  In  every  case  it  would  be  a 
good  precaution  to  dip  the  bulbs  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  before 
planting.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  another  good 
remedy  to  apply  to  the  bulbs,  but  it  must 
be  used  carefully  as  it  completely  sterilises 
soil  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

A  peculiar  disorder  affecting  L.  auratum, 
popularly  known  as  "  sunstroke,"  is  probably 
due  to  climatic  or  cultural  conditions. 
Plants,  apparently  healthy  and  thriving, 
suddenly  cease  growth,  the  growing  point 
keels  over,  the  tiny  immature  buds  turn 
brown  and  drop  off,  followed  by  the  leaves. 
Then  the  stem  becomes  flaccid,  withers,  and 
dies  down  to  the  ground  level.  The  bulbs 
when  lifted  show  no  trace  of  disease,  being 
firm,  plump,  and  healthy,  and  the  roots  in  most 
cases  clean  and  vigorous.  Numbers  of  bulbs 
have  been  submitted  to  us  showing  the  same 
characteristics,  nearly  all  were  newly  planted 
that  year,  and  they  invariably  went  wrong 
during  a  period  of  great  heat  or  when  the 
weather  suddenly  changed.  From  the  reports 
of  correspondents  and  our  own  observations  it 
was  possible  to  gather  that  only  those  plants 


in  full  sunshine,  and  planted  late  in  the  season, 
were  affected  in  this  way,  hence  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  received  a  check  due 
to  absence  of  moisture  in  the  soil  or  to  the 
heat  destroying  the  root  hairs  nearest  the 
surface.  The  stem  roots  are  produced  just 
below  the  surface,  and  are  exposed  to  fluctua- 
tions both  of  heat  and  of  moisture.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  L.  auratum  is  not  a  plant 
of  the  plains  but  a  native  of  cool  hillsides 
covered  with  shrubby  growth,  where  its  roots 
would  be  protected  by  other  vegetation,  and 
some  such  conditions  must  be  afforded  it  under 
cultivation.  Other  Lilies,  such  as  Brownii, 
odorum,  Krameri,  &c.,  which  have  only 
modified  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  their 
stems,  succeed  best  amongst  dwarf- growing 
plants  as  a  root  screen.  They  derive  their 
main  support  from  stem  roots,  and  these  must 
have  a  moist,  cool  and  congenial  root-run  such 
as  would  be  found  beneath  a  close  tangle  of 
scrub.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  L.  auratum 
and  allied  species  with  protective  plants 
about  them,  then  such  steps  as  are  possible 
must  be  taken  to  ward  off  heat  and  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil.  A  mulch  of  soil  and 
manure  may  do  much  good,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  approach  a  screen  of  protective 
plants  that  would  help  in  the  winter  also  by 
withdrawing  moisture  from  the  scale-bases, 
where  it  is  least  wanted.  We  feel  we  must 
attribute  "  sunstroke  "  to  the  practice  of  grow- 
ing a  shade-loving  plant  in  open  sunshine, 
exposed  to  hot,  dry  winds.  Only  those  plants 
that  produce  abundant  stem  roots  suffer  in 
this  way,  and  these  are  generally  found  wild 
in  scrub.  Plants  like  L.  Martagon,  colchicum, 
Hansoni,  &c.,  grow  wild  in  exposed  situations  ; 
they  produce  very  few  stem  roots,  and  never 
suffer  from  "  sunstroke."  They  are  benefited 
by  a  sun-screen  about  their  roots,  but  they  can 
do  without  it.  We  believe  the  cultivator  of 
the  future  will  give  greater  attention  to  this 
matter  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLIjB. 

Undouetedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at 
the  same  time  useful  reunions  in  the  horticultural 
interest  which  this  club  can  record  took  place  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  the  Sth  inst.,  on 
the  occasion  ot  the  monthly  dinner.  About  thirty 
members  and  guests  were  present.  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch  took  the  chair,  and  the  chief  guest  of  the 
club  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  now  on  a  visit  here 
from  Cape  Colony,  where  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
what,  by  the  descriptions  and  photographs,  appears 
to  be  a  veritable  paradise  for  flower  and  tree  lovers. 
This  lovely  and  interesting  domain,  however,  in 
1840    was   rough    bush    land,    but   with    contour 
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and  possibilities  in  the  landscape  line,  enhanced  to 
an  enormous  degree  by  ihe  immediate  vicinity  of 
Table  Msuntain  itself  .which  inspired  Mr.  Arderne's 
father  in  the  first  place  to  improve  it,  and  himself 
in  the  second  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  As  Mr.  Arderne's  paper,  which  gives 
the  names  of  most  of  the  striking  trees  and  plants 
appearing  in  the  photographs,  some  of  which  were 
panoramic,  will  appear  in  full  in  the  .Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  may  here,  despite 
the  attractiveness  of  this  part  of  the  entertainment, 
yield  to  the  exigencies  of  space  and  touch  rather 
upon  the  economical  points  raised  by  the  paper 
and  discussed  subsequent  to  its  reading.  Mr. 
Arderne,  although  the  guest  of  the  evening,  was 
not  the  only  one.  Professor  Henslow,  also  just 
returned  from  the  Cape  after  a  four  months  sojourn, 
was  another,  and  our  Canadian  Colonies  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
McKinnon,  who  represented  OtKcial  Agriculture 
in  that  country.  These  gentlemen  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussion,  as  also  did  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  George  Monro,  each  representing  different  but 
very  practical  phases  of  general  horticultural 
experience.  Professor  Henslow  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Cape  plants  to  stand 
the  drought  to  which  they  were  usually  exposed, 
and  following  an  enquiry  by  Mr.  Elwes,  referred 
particularly  to  the  spread  of  imported  plants,  to 
the  singular  case  of  Uxalis  cernua,  a  plant  not 
known  to  seed  at  all,  multiplying  only  by  root 
bulblets,  and  yet  two  or  three  bulbs  planted  in 
Malta  in  1804  have  succeeded  in  invading  the  entire 
Mediterranean  region.  Mr.  Elwes  stated  that  in 
many  parts  of  Chili  our  English  trees  have  obtained 
such  a  foothold  as  to  give  a  most  misleading  appear- 
ance as  regards  locality  to  the  landscape,  and  Mr. 
Arderne  confirmed  this  as  happening  to  some  extent 
at  the  Cape.  The  most  practical  part  of  the 
general  discussion  was  aroused  by  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  anent  the  comparative  unfitness  of  the 
William  Pear  to  stand  long  journeys  unimpaired, 
and  the  greater  adaptability  for  this  purpose  of  the 
Winter  iNelis  and  other  winter  kinds.  This  lead  to 
a  general  consideration  of  the  foreign  fruit  question, 
with  special  reference  to  the  opening  now  pre- 
sented by  the  establishment  of  peace  at  the  Cape, 
for  improving  the  methods  of  fruit  culture  in  that 
extremely  favourable  climate,  and  thus  adding 
another  great  British  Colonial  source  of  fruit  supply 
to  the  world.  So  far  it  would  seem  that,  with 
some  few  exceptions  cited  by  Mr.  Arderne,  the 
fine  arts  of  fruit  culture,  such  as  the  thinning  out 
of  Grapes  and  careful  selection,  were  practically 
ignored  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  ultimate 
results,  while  given  the  more  careful  culture  it 
was  abundantly  manifest  by  the  description  given 
that  splendid  crops  could  be  obtained,  much  of 
which  would  be  exportable  if  the  various  kinds 
were  selected  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilks, 
viz.,  suitability,  not  merely  to  the  British  demand, 
but  also  for  transport  without  deterioration.  As 
a  side  issue,  the  Canadian  trade  was  discussed,  and 
also  that  of  California,  to  which  fruit  producing 
domains  the  question  of  suitable  kinds,  especially 
Apples,  there  being  apparently  too  blind  an  ad- 
herence to  precedent  in  the  formation  of  new 
orchards.  The  entire  discussion  was  so  replete  with 
sound  practical  suggestions  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  the  pith  of  it  should  appear  as  an 
addendum  in  the  Society's  Journal,  to  the  valuable 
paper  which  evoked  it.  In  any  case  fresh  evidence 
is  afforded  that  the  Horticultural  Club  is  not 
merely  a  social  horticultural  centre,  but  is  also  of 
great  practical  service  in  bringing  good  men 
together. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Green  Peas  from  Derbyshire. 
I  have  enclosed  a  few  pods  of  Drummond's 
Primus  Pea,  of  which  I  have  a  splendid  crop  in 
this  very  cold  part  of  Derbyshire.  Early  Peas  in 
this  district  are  generally  very  poor.  These  Peas 
were  sown  in  December,  1001,  and  have  grown 
6  feet  to  7  feet  high.  Drummond's  Primus  ought 
to  be  more  often  grown  than  it  is.     I  think  there 


is  no  other  Pea  to  compare  with  it  for  quantity 
and  quality;  it  is  also  very  hardy  and  early. — 
E.  Clements,  The  Gardens,  Brookhill  Hall,  hy 
Alfnton. 

[Mr.  Clements  sends  some  excellent  pods  of 
Peas,  and  we  can  well  believe  this  to  be  a  valuable 
variety  in  this  cold  district.] 

DiANTHDS    DELTOIDES. 

This  charming  native  Pink  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  "  H.  R.,"  Chiswick,  who  writes  :  "  This  little 
Pink  is  growing  freely  in  my  rock  garden  at  Chis- 
wick, which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  a 
suburb  of  London.  Its  bright  pink  flowers  are 
very  pretty.     It  is  a  good  plant  for  a  wall." 


NOTES    OF_THE    WEEK. 

FOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  19. — National  Rose  Society's  Northern 
Show,  Manchester. 

July  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet ;  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Show,  both  at  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

July  23. — Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days)  ;  Newcastle  Exhibition  (three  days). 

August  4. — Grantham  and  District  Horticultural 
Show. 

August  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ;  Leicester 
Flower  Show  (two  days). 

August  7. — Midland  Carnation  Show,  Birming- 
ham (two  days). 

August  9. — Manchester  Carnation  Show  ;  Crewe 
Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  12. — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

August  13. — Salisbury  Horticultural  Show. 

August  14. — Taunton  Dean,  Rock  Ferry,  and 
Sheffield  Horticultural  Shows. 

Midland   Carnation    and   Picotee 

Show. — We  are  authorised  to  state  that  this 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  Birmingham  on  Thursday 
and  Fridaj',  August  7  and  8. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— A  meeting 

of  the  committee  of  the  above  society  will  be  held, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in 
the  Club  Room  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S. W. ,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  4  p.m. 
Business  :  Election  of  Judges  ;  Advertising  Pjxhi- 
bition ;  other  business. — .J.  F.  Hudson,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  truit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1 — 0  p.m.  At  this  meeting  plants — other  than  for 
certificate— can  only  be  shown  in  verj'  small  groups, 
and  only  then  by  prearrangement  with  the  super- 
intendent. A  lecture  on  "The  Botanic  Gardens 
and  Flora  of  JIalta,''  illustrated  by  limelight,  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  George  Henslow, 
M.A. ,  V.  M.H.,  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  above,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst. , 
seventj'-four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  Viscountess  Stralhallan,  Lady  Fermoy, 
Lady  Savile,  Lady  Clementi-Smith,  Sir  Cecil 
Clenienti-Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  Carruthers, 
and  the  Hon.  Cecil  Campbell,  making  a  total  of 
826  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— The  annual  outing  and  picnic  of  this  society  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  when,  b}'  kind 
permission  of  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P. , 
the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Paddockhurst,  Worth, 
Sussex,  will  be  visited.  The  company  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  Three  Bridges  Station  by  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
Trains  leave  Victoria  at  10.40  a.m.,  Add'son  Road 
(change  at  Clapham  .Junction)  10.15  a.m.,  London 
Bridge  10.5  a.m.  Members  and  friends  are, 
however,  requested  to  meet  at  Victoria,  if  possible. 
The  train  leaves  Three  Bridges  at  8.30  p.m. 
Application  for  tickets,  which  are  lOs.  each,  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  W.,  at  once. 

Some  really  distinct  and  g'ood 
new  Zonale    Pelargonia.— Amongst    a 


number  of  new 
varieties  of  these 
most  free  bloom- 
ing and  orna- 
mental greenhouse 
plants  that  have 
bloomed  with  me 
this  spring,  the 
following  four 
varieties  seem  to 
me  to  be  especially 
worthy  of  com- 
mendation for 
distinctness  and 
beauty  of  colour- 
ing, being  real  im- 
provements on  any 
that  I  have  yet 
seen  : — R.  A.  de 
Lasaux  is  a  most 
beautiful  combi- 
nation of  colours 
in  the  way  of 
that  fine  variety 
Melenic,  but  with 
deeper  ground 
colour  and  larger 
and  purer  white 
eye,  the  petals 
also  being  well 
rounded,  and  the 
form  of  the  pip 
flat  and  good ; 
quite  a  lovely 
variety.  Gustave 
Girardin  (Ger- 
beaux) :  The  most 
brilliantly- 
coloured  of  all 
the  so  -  called 
French  bicolors, 
and  though  the 
individual  pips  are 
somewhat  thin  in 
quality  and  lack- 
ing in  substance, 
the  truss  is  so 
large  and  so  well  filled  with  flowers  as  to  make  it  a 
most  desirable  variety.  Fraicheur:  This  is  quite  the 
most  beautiful  double-flowered  variety  with  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  Picotee  edge  that  I  have  j'et  seen. 
It  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  that  fine  old 
French  double,  Mme.  Alcide  Bruneau,  which 
remained  so  long  without  any  rival.  The  new 
comer,  however,  is  much  more  delicate  in  colouring, 
and  with  well-formed  and  most  evenly-margined 
pips.  Olive  Schreiner  is  also  a  very  fine  Picotee, 
edged  double  with  larger  and  more  double  flowers, 
but  it  is  not  so  delicately  beautiful  as  Fraicheur. 
— W.  E.  GuMBLETON,  Be/grore,  Queenstoini, 
Ireland. 

Ealingr     Horticultural     Society's 
show    at    Gunnersbury   Park — It 

would  be  diflicult  to  select  a  better  and  more  suit- 
able spot  for  a  flower  show  than  Gunnersburj' 
Park,  the  charming  suburban  retreat  of  the  Messrs. 
de  Rothschild,  so  full  of  arboricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interest.  Since  the  above  society  held 
its  previous  summer  show  here  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  not  the  least  of  which 
being  the  removal  of  the  wall  dividing  the  grounds 
of  Gunnersbury  House  from  Gunnersbury  Park, 
thus  giving  a  greater  extent  of  beauty  and  interest 
to  both  places.  With  a  truly  kindly  characteristic 
forethought  and  practical  way  of  showing  his  well- 
known  interest  in  gardening  charities,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  imitated  in  many  private  gardens, 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  threw  open  the  delight- 
ful Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersburj'  House  for 
inspection  by  visitors  to  the  show,  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  admission  charge  being  devoted 
to  thoFe  splendid  charities  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  and  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. The  elements  were  decidedly  unpropitious 
nn  July  9  ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  excellent  idea  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  it  so  richly  deserved,  and 
that  the  society  itself  did  not  secure  that  financial 
harvest  it  looked  forward  to  reaping. — Quo. 


THE    MAIDEN    PINK    (DIANTHUS 
DELTOIDES). 
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Gepbepa  Jamesoni.— The  following  note 
;about  this  beautiful  plant  is  interesting: — "My 
son  sent  me  some  roots  of  Barberton  Daisies 
i(Gerbera  Jamesoni)  from  Barberton,  near  Trans- 
vaal, on  May  7.  They  were  potted  here  on  June  2. 
;,Sorae  are  in  bloom  now.  I  think  it  may  interest 
you  and  your  readers  to  see  a  sketch  of  one.  The 
■flowers  vary  in  colour  from  rich  red  to  pale  coral- 
pink.  The  pistils  of  the  central  florets  are  black  in 
some  and  yellow  in  others.  The  leaves  are  a  rich 
■dark  green.  I  have  four  difi'erent  colours  in  bloom 
jjow. — Edith  D.  L.  Thornycroft,  Thornycrofl 
Hall,  Siddington,  Crewe. — [A  very  charming  sketch 
of  a  plant  that  does  well  in  warm  soils. — Ed.] 

Ag-pieultupal    Association     of 

Hungapy. — This  society  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  town  of  Pozsony  from  September  7  to 
14,  at  which  displays  of  horticultural  produce  and 
implements  will  be  features  of  interest.  This 
district  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
highly  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Hungary. 

Gpeat  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  com- 
petition for  1903.— The  Royal  Bulb-growing 
Society  of  Haarlem  have  oifered,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  accepted,  a  grand  prize 
for  Hyacinths  and  another  for  Tulips,  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  or  about  March  24, 
1903,  as  follows  :  120  Hyacinths  in  pots  (single 
spikes)  in  forty  varieties,  not  more  than  three  pots 
of  any  one  variety,  open,  first  prize,  £7  ;  second 
prize,  £5  ;  third  prize,  £3.  100  pots  of  Tulips  in 
fifty  varieties,  three  plants  of  the  same  variety  in 
each  pot,  and  not  more  than  two  pots  of  any  one 
variety,  open,  first  prize,  £4  ;  second  prize,  £3  ; 
third  prize,  £2. 

Royal     Hoptieultupal     Society's 

SChOlaPShips.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Society  and  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,  very  kindly 
offered  a  scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for  two  years, 
to  be  awarded  after  the  examination  of  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural  Society  in  1894,  to  the  student  who 
should  pass  highest,  if  he  were  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions  attaching  thereto.  The  main  outline 
of  these  conditions  is  that  the  holder  must  be  of 
the  male  sex,  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  years,  and  that  he  will  study 
gardening  for  one  year  at  least  at  the  RoyKi 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
Scholarships  have  been  oSered  by  various  gentlemen 
every  year  since  then,  and  that  for  1901  was  given 
by  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  and  will  be  continued  in 
1902  by  F.  G.  Ivey,  Esq.,  both  gentlemen  being 
members  of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company. 

Examination  in  hopticultupe.— The 

annual  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  horticulture  was  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  23  last,  when  229  papers  were 
sent  in.  Three  hundred  marks  were  allotted  as  a 
maximum,  and  all  candidates  who  obtained  200 
marks  and  upwards  were  placed  in  the  first  class. 
The  total  number  was  ninety-seven,  or  about 
42  3  per  cent.  The  highest  number  of  marks,  285, 
was  awarded  to  Miss  W.  M.  Buttenshaw,  of  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent.  Those  who 
secured  150  and  less  than  200  marks  were  placed 
in  the  second  class.  The  number  was  ninety- 
eight,  or  about  42-7  per  cent.  Those  who  obtained 
100  marks  and  upwards  were  ranked  in  the  third 
class.  The  number  was  twenty-eight,  or  about 
12  per  cent.  Six  candidates  obtaining  less  than 
100  marks  were  not  placed.  A  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  entries  has  occurred,  225  being  that 
of  1901  ;  but  still  it  falls  considerably  short  of 
that  in  1900,  viz.,  236.  In  the  "principles"  there 
were  no  serious  mistakes,  but  merely  varying 
degrees  of  knowledge  upon  the  matter  treated  of 
in  the  replies.  The  answers  as  a  whole  were  well 
expressed,  showing  considerable  care  in  prepara- 
tion. In  the  horticultural  practice  department 
the  candidates  kept  well  to  the  questions  they  had 
to  deal  with,  except  in  the  one  relating  to  land- 
scape gardening ;  on  this  subject  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  improvement.  The  examiners  were 
the  Rev.  George  Henslow  and  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Potentilla  pulcheppima.— From  a  good 

source  I  have  obtained  under  this  name  a  pretty 
Cinquefoil  at  present  in  bloom,  after  standing  the 


winter  in  the  open.  According  to  the  '■  Index 
Kewensis,"  its  correct  name  is  P.  hippiana,  but  on 
referring  to  Britton  and  Brown's  "Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada," 
I  find  no  reference  to  the  name  of  P.  pulcherrima, 
and  the  plant  there  figured  as  P.  hippiana,  with 
the  synonym  of  P.  leucophylla,  does  not  quite 
correspond  to  my  plants,  though  there  is  certainly 
a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  description. 
Although  we  have  a  good  number  of  single 
Potentillas  with  yellow  flowers  in  cultivation,  one 
may  find  a  space  for  this  with  advantage,  as  its 
bright  }'ellow  flowers,  so  freely  produced  on  a  plant 
of  erect,  but  not  weedy  habit,  make  it  attractive 
in  the  border,  where  such  things  are  welcomed. 
P.  pulcherrima,  as  I  have  it  here,  grows  to  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  produces  a  number  of  small 
bright  yellow  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across 
in  loose  terminal  cymes.  The  leaves  are  quite 
while  beneath.  In  North  America  it  favours  dry 
soil.  As  it  has  a  widely  extended  habitat  it 
possibly  varies  considerably  in  appearance  ac- 
cording to  the  different  localities  in  which  it 
grows.— S.  Aknott,  Cargethorn,  N.B. 

Chrysanthemums  at  W^oodfopd.— 

This  eastern  part  of  London  is  well  known  as  a 
great  Chrysanthemum  centre,  the  large,  handsome, 
exhibition  blooms  emanating  from  the  two  collec- 
tions herein  referred  to  usually  achieving  much 
success.  The  collection  at  The  Monkhams  this 
year  is  represented  by  several  hundreds  of  well- 
grown  plants,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills  being  quite  an 
enthusiast,  and  in  consequence  heartily  supporting 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  his  able  grower. 
The  latter  appears  to  be  taking  infinite  care,  no 
doubt  with  the  object  in  view  of  securing  some 
of  the  leading  prizes  in  November  next.  One  was 
impressed  with  the  care  taken  to  ensure  the 
development  of  the  second  crown  buds  or  other 
buds  at  a  date  best  suited  to  the  respective  sorts, 
and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Kenj  on  has  freely  adopted 
the  now  recognised  system  of  stopping  and  timing 
his  plants.  Those  of  Edwin  Molyneux  were 
looking  remarkably  well,  as  were  some  grand 
plants  of  Mrs.  Barklay.  The  last  named,  as  well 
as  many  others,  were  developing  their  first  crown 
buds,  and  this  should  give  the  second  crowns  at 
the  right  time.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Kimberley,  and  that  antipodean  wonder, 
J.  R.  Upton,  were  noticeable.  Calvat's  '99, 
Godfrey's  Pride,  and  May  Vallis  were  each  well 
represented.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  Mme.  Carnot 
family  were  in  evidence,  and  this  year  smaller 
pots  than  usual  are  being  used.  Of  the  newer 
sorts  calling  for  special  notice  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
Godfrey's  King,  Sensation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  R. 
Church,  Phyllis,  Charles  Lougley,  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
C.  J.  Mee,  Ben  Wells,  Lily  Mountford,  and  Mme. 
Von.  Andre.  A  batch  of  healthy-looking  plants 
of  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sports  were  given  a  cooler 
position  than  most  others,  and  they  certainly 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  consideration.  About 
a  mile  away  from  the  first-named  garden  is  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  at  Monkhams 
Nursery,  Woodford.  Mr.  Pulling  grows  some 
thousands  of  plants  for  trade  purposes,  and  at 
least  a  thousand  for  exhibition  uses.  His  exhibition 
plants  are  superb.  Quite  a  lot  of  Julia  Scaramanza 
are  grown  for  the  December  shows,  and  these  were 
splendidly  represented.  Australia  and  Mme. 
Herrewege  (white  sport  from  the  latter)  were  in 
fine  form,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  of  the 
buds  coming  about  right.  Plants  of  General 
Hutton  were  making  good  wood,  and  those  of 
Scottish  Chief  were  promising.  The  latter  is  a 
refined  flower,  unfortunately  seldom  seen.  A 
batch  of  Lily  Mountford  was  represented  by  pretty 
dwarf  plants,  and  there  is  a  feeling  this  variety 
will  equal  expectations  originally  entertained  of  it. 
The  family  of  plants,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  Harman 
Payne  was  the  original,  are  all  doing  well,  Mr. 
Louis  Remy,  Mr.  A.  Barrett,  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer  being  the  more  noteworthy.  The  plants 
of  Mrs.  Barklay  have  probably  never  been  seen  in 
better  form,  the  growth  being  luxuriant,  strong, 
and  well  ripened.  The  richly-coloured  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  has  a  rather  straggling  habit  of 
growth,  but  it  was  doing  weU.     Of  the  "Carnot" 
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family  there  was  a  grand  lot  of  well-ripened  plants, 
which  augurs  well  for  future  display.  Other  good 
sorts  were  W.  R.  Church,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Miss 
Evelyn  Douglas,  Kimberley,  Sensation,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  H.  E.  Hay  man. — D.  B.  Crane. 
Cpystal  Palace  Fpuit  Show.  — The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ninth  great  annual 
show  of  British-grown  fruit  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  September  IS,  19,  and  20.  For 
schedule  of  prizes  including  special  ones  for  bottled 
and  preserved  fruits  and  full  particulars,  apply  to 
the  secretary,  R.  H.  S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
National  Capnation  and   Picotee 

Society. — The  above  society  will  hold  their 
annual  show  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1 — 6  p.m. 

Japan  IPises. — There  is  a  remarkably  fine 
lot  of  these  superb  Irises  growing  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  long  lake  in  Clandou  Park,  near  Guildford, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  who  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  these  beautiful  Japanese 
flowers  A  narrow  footpath  runs  along  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  Irises  are  between 
that  and  the  water,  and  close,  so  that  ample 
moisture  is  supplied  them.  In  such  semi-aquatic 
positions  they  seem  to  luxuriate,  growing  and 
flowering  splendidly.  All  the  best-named  varieties 
seem  to  be  present,  and  in  a  more  remote  spot  are 
large  numbers  of  seedlings  flowering  in  drills  as 
sown,  but  these  seem  to  be  chiefly  reproductions  of 
the  parents.  On  the  sloping  side  above  the  path 
German  and  tuberous  Irises  grow  abundantly  and 
Alstrcemerias  and  Day  Lilies  luxuriate.  Such  a 
collection  of  the  Japanese  varieties  is  rarely  seen 
in  any  private  garden. — A.  D. 

Peas  at  Chiswick.- There  is  a  big  trial 
of  sixty-five  varieties  of  Peas  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  this  season, 
and  members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
met  there  on  the  11th  inst.  to  examine  them. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  old  ;  some  are  new. 
Oddly  enough,  an  award  was  made  to  but  one 
really  new  variety,  viz..  Western  Express,  5  feet 
in  height,  and  somewhat  of  the  Gradus  type,  sent 
by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter.  This 
had  an  award  of  merit.  Similar  awards  were 
made  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Dwarf  Har- 
binger, very  early,  and  well  suited  for  pots,  boxes, 
or  warm  borders ;  Little  Marvel,  20  inches,  a 
great  cropper,  and  early ;  and  Early  Cliant,  4  feet, 
a  fine  early  Pea  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  type. 
First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.'s  Daisy,  a  dwarf  Pea  of  noted 
excellence  ;  and  to  Jlessrs.  Webb  and  Sons', 
Wordsley,  3-feet  Pea  Senator,  a  splendid  cropper, 
and  early.  The  seed  of  this  variety  was  sent  by 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kingston-on-Thames,  who  regards  it 
as  one  of  the  very  best  Peas  in  cultivation. 

.i^SCUlUS  indiea.— With  the  Californian 
Horse  Chestnut,  JE.  californica,  and  the  dwarf 
species,  JE.  parviflora,  from  the  Southern  United 
Slates,  the  above  species  forms  a  small  summer- 
flowering  group,  the  flowers  appearing  long  after  the 
others  are  over.  The  Indian  Horse  Chestnut — 
which  is  the  popular  name  for  the  species  under 
notice— is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  and 
forms  a  medium-sized  tree.  The  leaves  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut ; 
they  consist  of  seven  leaflets,  the  two,  and  sometimes 
the  three,  lower  ones  being  considerably  smaller 
than  the  others.  The  leaflets  are  well  apart  at  the 
base,  and  have  stalks  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  long.  The  whole  leaf  is  glabrous,  and 
the  margins  of  the  leaflets  are  regularly  serrated 
with  minute  teeth.  At  Kew  flowers  have  been 
borne  recently.  The  first  opened  during  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  the  inflorescences  were  at  their 
best  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  July. 
They  are  rather  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  the 
common  Horse  Chestnut,  but  otherwise  very 
similar.  When  they  first  open  the  upper  petals 
are  blotched  with  yellow,  the  yellow  turning  to  a 
reddish  colour  with  age.  At  Kew  the  species 
proves  more  tender  than  most  varieties,  spring 
frosts  often  damaging  the  young  shoots.  For 
gardens  where  severe  frosts  are  not  experienced  in 
late  spring,  this  tree  would  be  an  excellent  subject 
to  plant,  as  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  very  few 
other  trees  are  in  bloom. — W.  Dalli.aiore. 
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Notes  from  Nopth-East  Scotland. 

— Ramondias  are  just  going  over  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  Libertia  forniosa  is  beginning  to  open 
its  clean  white  flowers.  The  Helianthemiims  are 
a  blaze  of  colour,  with  shades  seen  only  among 
some  of  the  Tea  Roses  ;  the  double  ones  I  do  not 
care  for.  ISilene  alpesliis  is  very  charming,  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  alpine  garden,  however 
small ;  it  is  always  neat  and  tidy.  Another  good 
plant  is  Linaria  hepatic:efolia,  which  runs  about 
over  the  stones  and  smothers  itself  with  its  little 
mauve-lilac  flowers.  The  following  Sedums  are  in 
flower;  kamtschatieum,  glaucum,  and  lydium,  the 
latter,  except  for  the  flowers,  looking  like  tufts  of 
bright  green  Moss.  Of  Lilies,  rubellum,  niona- 
delphum,  and  Martagon  album  are  flowering  well, 
while  giganteum  is  throwing  up  some  splendid 
spikes.  Among  shrubs  Hedysarum  muUijugum 
is  just  beginning  to  open  its  reddish  flowers,  and 
the  plants  are  covered  with  buds.  The  Snowdrop 
Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera)  is  passing  over,  and  Spar- 
tium  junceum  is  showing  its  first  spikes.  Spirtea 
Van  Houttei  is  a  sheet  of  white,  and  the  Austrian 
and  Penzance  Briars  are  very  bright  and  full  of 
bloom.  Some  of  the  Bamboos  are  now  growing  at 
the  rate  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  a  day. — N.  B. 


THE    PLANTING    OF    VINES. 

(Continued  from  jMge   S. ) 

Before  going  into  details  as  to  how  planting  should 
be  done,  it  will  be  advisable  to  first  consider  what 
we  ought  to  plant.  When  a  vinery  is  replanted 
with  young  Vines,  when  those  used  have  usually 
made  one  season's  growth  that  is  to  say,  they 
consist  of  a  long  rod  or  cane  furnished  with  leaves 
or  buds  only  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
These  young  Vines  are  raised  from  buds  very  early 
in  the  year,  and  are  made  to  grow  as  quickly  and 
vigorously  as  possible  throughout  the  following 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn  are  ready  for  sale. 
If,  however,  one  wishes  to  make  sure  of  having 
extra  strong  canes,  that  one  knows  will  go  ahead 
when  planted,  it  is  advisable  to  procure  what  are 
known  as  "cut-backs."  This  name  is  given  to 
young  Vines  that  have  been  grown  exactly  as  the 
others  during  the  first  season,  but  instead  of  being 
ottered  for  sale  they  are  kept  through  the  winter, 
then  cut  back  to  within  two  buds  of  their  bases  ; 
the  stronger  of  the  shoots  emanating  from  these 
buds  when  the  Vines  are  again  started  is  selected 
to  form  the  cane  for  the  next  season,  the  other 
bud  being  rubbed  off.  The  following  autumn,  or 
perhaps  before,  these  are  sold  as  "  cut-backs," 
really  Vines  two  years  old  instead  of  one  year  old,  as 
are  the  majority  of  planting  Vines.  The  difference 
in  price  is  not  very  great,  and  by  obtaining  "cut- 
backs" there  is  often  a  better  start  made,  and 
this  means  a  great  deal,  although,  of  course,  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  3'ear  old  Vines  should  not 
do  equally  well,  provided  they  are  carefully 
treated  and  not  hurried  along  at  all.  For  the 
first  few  years  after  planting  young  Vines  require 
the  coolest  of  treatment,  anything  in  the  way  of 
forcing  should  be  altogether  avoided  or  the  Vines 
may  perhaps  be  crippled.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  most  suitable  season  for  planting  Vines,  but 
they  may  be  planted  at  various  times  with  quite 
equal  chances  of  success.  We  usually  prefer,  when 
it  is  possible,  to  plant  them  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  before  growth  is  quite  completed, 
for  they  then  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
established  before  the  winter  months,  and  are  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  starting  awaj'  freely 
in  the  spring  time,  and  making  the  best  use  of  the 
long  season  of  growth  before  them.  If  proper  pre- 
cautions and  reasonable  care  are  taken  young  Vines 
may  be  planted  at  almost  any  season  of  the  j-ear  ; 
but  still,  for  the  reasons  given,  we  consider  the 
early  autumn  or  late  summer  to  be  the  most 
suitable  if  this  can  be  managed.  We  have,  how- 
ever, planted  them  in  midsummer  on  several 
occasions  Great  care  is  then  required  in  planting, 
for  the  plants  being  in  full  leaf  and  growth  will 
naturally  much  more  quickly  receive  a  check  than 
if  the  roots  were  not  so  active. 

At  any  time  during  the  summer  they  may  be 
planted,  providing  care  is  taken  not  to  leave  them 


in  the  cool  or  cold  air  any  longer  than  is  necessary, 
for  they  will,  of  course,  have  been  grown  in  a 
warm  house.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  young  Vines 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  then  their  roots  are  less 
active  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year,  the  soil 
of  the  border  would  be  cold,  and  the  plants  could 
not  possibly  make  any  progress  at  all  until  the 
advent  of  brighter  and  milder  weather.  Probably 
by  that  time  many  of  the  most  valuable  roots, 
the  young  fibrous  ones,  finding  themselves  amidst 
such  uncongenial  surroundings,  would  to  some 
extent  perish.  Such  naturally  would  greatly 
artect  the  Vines  making  a  vigorous  start  in  early 
spring,  with  the  result  that  they  would 
probably  still  be  growing  when  the  wood  should 
be  ripening.  Upon  such  wood  good  buds  could 
not  possibly  be  produced,  and  a  permanent 
weakening  of  the  Vines  might  therefore  be 
brought  about. 

That  planting,  which  while  admitting  of  the 
least  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Vine,  and  yet 
allows  of  its  becoming  so  established  before  the 
winter  that  it  may  make  a  good  beginning  in 
spring,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational 
method  to  adopt,  and  that  plan  undoubtedly  is 
the  one  above  recommended.  After  having  prac- 
tised it  also  for  many  years,  it  can  unhesitatingly 
be  said  that  it  has  a  great  many  advantages 
over  any  other.  Having  then  decided  upon  late 
summer"  or  early  autumn  planting,  we  will  now 
consider  the  best  way  to  proceed  with  this  im- 
portant operation.  Supposing  the  border  to  have 
been  made  a  week  or  more,  since  when  it  will  have 
settled  down  considerably,  the  first  thing  is  to 
determine  how  many  Vines  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  house  and  how  far  apart  they  are  to  be  planted. 
Before  doing  this  there  are  several  points  to 
take  into  consideration,  namely,  whether  the  Vines 
are,  as  soon  as  established,  to  be  forced  for  early 
crops,  or  whether  the)'  are  simply  to  provide  late 
summer  Grapes.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  then 
naturallj'  the  canes  might  be  planted  more  closely 
together  than  under  the  latter  circumstances,  for 
the  shoots  and  leaves  made  by  the  early  forced 
Vines  would  not  be  so  vigorous,  and  therefore 
would  not  require  so  much  room  as  those  produced 
by  plants  assisted  rather  than  forced  in  their 
development.  Different  varieties  also  vary  greatly 
in  habit  and  vigour,  such,  for  instance,  as  Diamond 
Jubilee,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Alicante  should  have  more 
space  between  them  than  would  be  necessary  for 
such  as  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  West's  St.  Peters, 
Golden  Hamburgh,  or  Madresfield  Court. 

A.  P.  H. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


FRUIT  THINNING. 

1FEAR  in  many  parts  of  the  countr)',  at  least 
in  the  southern  portion,  there  is  less  need 
to  thin  hardy  fruits  this  season  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years.  In  our  own 
case  we  have  fewer  Pears  and  Apples  than 
we  have  had  for  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  trees  here  and  there  (but  very  few  indeed) 
will  well  repay  thinning,  and  one  often  passes 
young  healthy  bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees  that 
have  not  a  single  fruit.  Such  varieties  as  need 
thinning  should  now  receive  attention.  Our  best 
cropper  among  Apples  is  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
and  this  never  fails  us.  Frogmore  Prolific  is  very 
good.  Several  of  Calvilles  and  Sandringham  are 
bearing  splendid  crops.  As  regards  Pears  the  crop 
is  moie  even,  but  a  verj'  thin  one,  and  a  Plum  tree 
here  and  there  needs  thinning  :  but,  fortunately, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have  seen  some 
heavy  crops  of  Victoria,  Monarch,  and  late 
varieties.  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  lightening  the 
crops  of  late  Peaches  even  now,  as  the  fruit? 
left  finish  up  so  much  better,  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  small  fruits  of  any  kind  are  not 
worth  growing  or  storing,  and  by  early  thinning  the 
trees  have  a  better  chance  of  finishing  the  crop. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  go  over  the  trees  here  and 
there  occasionally  ;  it  is  far  better  to  do  this  than 
remove  a  great  many  fruits  at  one  time,  as  by  doing 
the  work  piecemeal  it  can  be  seen  which  fruits  are 


likely  to  take  the  lead.  These,  if  well  placed,  are 
best  retained.  I  recently  noticed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  heavy  Apple  crop. 
As  the  trees  were  in  bloom  about  a  month  later 
than  ours  they  escaped  the  severe  weather  we 
experienced  in  May,  and  here  thinning  will  be  more 
beneficial.  Even  such  fruits  as  Strawberries  will 
repay  by  timely  removal  of  surplus  fruit.  Goose- 
berries may  be  made  use  of  in  a  green  state,  and 
by  their  removal  the  young  trees  especially  greatly 
benefit,  as  these  trees  often  mature  too  many  fruits, 
and  there  is  a  great  drain  on  the  roots.  For  some 
seasons  our  best  Gooseberries  have  been  obtained 
from  cordon  trees  grown  under  wire  netting,  and  if 
heavy  crops  are  left  to  mature  such  trees  will 
fail  to  make  good  leaders  ;  the  latter  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Raspberrj-  canes 
suffered  so  badly  that  the  plants  will  produce  very 
poor  crops  this  season,  but  the  autumn  fruiters  will 
be  good  if  the  canes  are  thinned  to  allow  others  to 
grow  freely.  G.  Wythes. 


CHERRIES  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

The  interesting  collection  of  Cherries  (in  all 
twenty-four  dishes)  enabled  many  interested  in 
their  gardens  as  amateurs,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  to  institute  compaiisons.  The  exhibit 
would  have  been  much  more  instructive  had  the 
Cherries  been  placed  into  the  several  sections  in 
which  they  are  grouped  in  Messrs.  George  Bunyard 
and  Co. 's  comprehensive  catalogue.  This  I  will 
endeavour  to  do,  so  that  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
may  be  indicated.  When  the  displays  in  the  large 
tent  in  which  the  collection  of  Cherries  from 
Maidstone  was  placed  were  roped  off,  which  was 
done  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  tent  had  been 
judged,  it  became  practically  impossible  to  read 
the  names  of  the  different  varieties  without 
difficulty,  and  that  is  a  valid  reason  for  giving  the 
names  of  the  leading  sorts. 

Of  the  Bigarreau  Cherries,  with  their  large  and 
either  white  or  amber-tinted  fruit,  the  well-known 
Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau  was  seen  in  fine 
character.  It  is  a  luscious  fruit,  and  ripens  on  a 
warm  wall  early  in  June.  Early  Amber  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  very  earliest  to  ripen,  and  the  quality 
being  good,  as  well  as  possessing  a  desirable  habit 
of  growth,  it  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  East  Kent 
market  gardens.  Elton  Heart,  which  is  also 
early,  is  an  excellent  orchard  variety  to  yield  a 
first  crop,  and  it  does  well  in  a  heavy  soil  ;  fiuit 
large  and  bright.  Governor  Wood  is  well  known 
as  a  tine  Cherry,  the  fruit  large,  but  to  have  it  at 
its  best  should  be  grown  against  a  wall.  It  does 
well  as  a  pot  plant,  but  when  cultivated  as  an 
orchard  standard  is  apt  to  gum  if  in  a  position 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost.  Kirkland's 
Mammoth  was  in  fine  character,  the  fruit  large, 
handsome,  and  firm.     It  should  have  wall  culture. 

The  Black  Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  were 
generally  represented  by  very  fine  fruits.  Early 
Lyons,  as  it  was  named  at  Holland  Park,  but 
probably  more  properly  Bigarreau  Jaboulay,  was 
represented  by  fine  fruit,  and  grown  in  a  Cherry 
house  or  on  a  wall  it  is  superb.  It  is  also  a  hardy- 
variety  for  orchard  standards.  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken  is  also  a  very  earlj'  variety,  the  fruit 
large,  richly  flavoured,  and  of  tine  colour. 
Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt  produces  fruit  of  a  rich 
blackish  red  colour,  and  is  a  good  early  variety. 
Its  best  position  is  on  a  wall.  Black  Cluster  (or 
Caroone)  is  recommended  as  a  prolific  orchard 
market  variety,  fruiting  with  freedom  in  clusters, 
the  fruit  small,  deep  black  in  colour,  and  travels 
well.  The  old  Black  Heart  was  in  tine  character, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  get  into  the  markets,  and  a 
reliable  orchard  tree.  Early  Rivers"  was  superb, 
its  large  black  fruit  most  tempting,  very  handsome 
and  richly  flavoured,  one  of  the  best  for  forcing  or 
a  Cherry  house,  and  also  for  a  wall.  Mr.  George 
Bunyard  states  that  "as  an  orchard  tree  it  requires 
close  pruning  for  three  or  four  years  and  then 
forms  a  grand  tree."  No  one  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  fruit  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
Knight's  Early  Black  is  a  very  early  Cherry,  well 
flavoured,  and  one  of  the  freest  bearers.  Roundwell 
Black  Heart  is  a  large  and  fine  looking  East  Kent 
Cherrv,  ripening  in  mid-season. 
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Of  the  May  Duke  Cherries  Archduke  produces 
fine  fruit,  is  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  flavour. 
Belle  d'Orleans  is  a  very  early  Gean  type,  the 
fruit  tinted  pink,  well  adapted  for  wall  or  Cherry 
house,  good  bearer,  and  sweet  flavoured.  Belle  de 
St.  Tronc  is  also  very  early  and  a  useful  sort. 
Guigne  d'Annonay  is  a  very  early  new  black 
fruited  Gean,  free  bearer,  richly  flavoured,  and 
extra  fine.  The  old  May  Duke  is  one  of  the  best 
orchard  varieties  for  an  early  crop  ;  it  is  the 
English  Cherry  of  the  Parisians.  Ramon  Oliva 
produces  large  black  fruit.  It  is  a  mid-season 
variety,  the  fruit  very  large,  sweet,  and  firm. 

R.  Dean. 


BRUNFELSIA     CALYCINA. 

Beunfelsia  c.vlycina  (confertiflora)  does 
very  well  in  Hong  Kong,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  illustration  sent.    The  specimen  is  growing 


BRUNFELSIA   CALYCINA   IN   HON'f!    KONCi    BOTANIC   GARDENS. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Tutcher,  Assistant  Curator). 


in  a  rather  shady  corner  of  the  garden,  and 
flowers  freely  every  year  during  March. 

W.   J.  TUTCHEE. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Uong  Kong. 


AMERICAN^   NOTES. 

A   FEW   LATE-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 

IT  is  late  in  June  ;  the  "sweet  o'  the  year"  is 
over,  for  have  not  the  Roses  faded  !  Only 
some  of  the  ramblers  and  trailers,  such 
as  the  wichuriana  type,  and  Hybrids,  and 
a  few  belated  blossoms  here  and  there  on 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  mark  the  close  of 
the  great  Rose  carnival  of  June.  In  a  sunny  space 
opposite  Cedar  Ledge  the  Prairie  Roses,  each 
plant  a  graceful  fountain  of  bloom,  rise  from  a 
carpet  of  R.  wichuriana,  which  is  starring  the 
ground    with    numberless   pure    white    blossoms. 


These  two  species  are  just  in  their  prime,  and 
never  more  efi'ective  than  when  planted  in  this 
manner.  Rosa  setigera  (the"  Prairie  Rose)  blooms 
in  clusters,  the  buds  of  which  open  one  after 
the  other.  They  are  a  bright  pink  when  they  first 
unclose,  but  the  hot  sun  fades  them  to  a  much 
lighter  shade,  giving  a  variegated  aspect  to  the 
clusters,  which  show  at  the  same  time  blossoms  of 
clear  bright  rose,  those  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  some 
that  are  almost  colourless. 

The  white  Microphylla  Rose  is  also  now  at  its 
best,  and  very  charming  with  its  glossy,  dark 
green,  healthy  looking  foliage  and  its  fragrant 
waxy  white  blossoms,  opening  all  summer  long. 
There  always  seems  to  be  something  bride-like 
about  the  Microphylla  Rose,  suggesting  wedding 
bells. 

Of  the  ornamental  shrubs  and  small  trees  that 
we  plant  in  our  gardens  fully  two-thirds  bloom  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  At  present  only  a  few 
kinds  are  in  flower,  and  most  of  these  have  white 
blossoms.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  ramble 
around  the  shrubberies. 
Only  one  species  out  of 
a  collection  of  several 
hundreds  bears  yellow 
blossoms  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  that  is  the 
double  -  flowering  Japan 
Corchorus.  It  is  too  early 
for  Hypericums,  and  all 
the  Coluteas,  Caraganas, 
Laburnums,  and  For- 
sythias  are  past  their 
flowering  season.  But  the 
Japan  Corchorus  is  with 
us  always  in  flower,  from 
April  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  shrubs 
we  possess. 

In  a  collection  of 
Spiraeas  numbering  thirty- 
two  species,  we  find  some 
bloom  throughout  the 
summer,  but  May  is  the 
month  when  most  Spira'as 
are  at  their  best.  The 
species  and  varieties  of 
Spiraea  now  flowering  at 
Rose  Brake  are  Spir;ea 
lindleyana,  S.  sorbifolia, 
and  S.  callosa  var.  alba  ; 
also  the  well  -  known 
variety  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  called 
Anthony  Waterer. 

Spiraea  lindleyana  has 
Mountain  Ash-likefoliage, 
very  much  resembling 
that  of  Spir.-ua  sorbifolia, 
which  with  me  is  hardier 
and  much  more  robust 
in  habit  of  growth.  Both 
species  are  in  flower. 
The  blossoms  of  Spiriea  lindleyana  are  a  purer 
while  than  those  of  S.  sorbifolia.  S.  lindleyana 
is  best  planted  in  moist  earth,  such  as  the  margins 
of  brooks  or  ponds.  When  well  grown  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  tropical-looking  plant. 
Here  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down  to  the  ground  in 
severe  winters,  but  our  most  intense  cold  weather 
fails  to  kill  it  outright.  We  are  trying  several 
varieties  of  Spiraea  callosa.  One  sent  to  us  under 
the  name  superba  is  a  fine  large  shrub,  differing 
from  the  type  by  the  superior  size  and  deeper 
colour  of  the  flower-truss.  This  may  be  described 
as  a  rich  light  crimson.  Ceanothus  americaua, 
which  is  our  one  representative  of  its  family,  is 
now  in  flower.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  ovate 
leaves  1  inch  to  1^  inches  in  length,  and  dense 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  because  it  blooms  at  this  time.  It  is 
pretty  for  the  margin  of  shrubberies. 

Ilea  virginica  is  an  interesting  little  plant,  now 
flowering  in  company  of  the  Ceanothus.  It  belongs 
to  the  Saxifi-age  family,  and  is  the  only  species  in 
the  United  States.     In  favourable  situations  this  I 


shrub  grows  10  feet  in  height.  The  light  green 
leaves  are  oval  and  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
length.  The  white  blossoms  are  in  terminal 
racemes  with  linear  petals.  It  is  a  pretty  and 
rather  showy  plant  when  in  bloom. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  has  many  little  pink  blos- 
soms in  axillary  cymes,  which,  while  they  are  not 
individually  showy,  are  very  pretty  in  the  mass. 
Later,  when  the  beautiful  violet-blue  berries  take 
the  place  of  these  little  flowers,  the  shrub  will  be 
strikingly  ornamental. 

Privets  and  Elders  are  in  flower,  but  are  too 
well  known  to  English  readers  to  need  a  descrip- 
tion. 

Y  uccas  are  making  a  grand  display,  but  I  scarcely 
know  whether  it  is  proper  to  describe  them  under 
the  head  of  shrubs.  But  the  showiest  of  all  the 
flowering  plants  now  in  bloom  at  Rose  Brake  are 
the  Catalpas  and  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangeas. 
The  Catalpa  is  a  native  of  the  Gulf  States,  but 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Virginias.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  Bignoniaceaa.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  forms  a  tree  50  feet  in  height,  but  in  this 
neighbourhood  it  is  seldom  more  than  half  so  tall. 
This  tree  is  largely  used  in  the  public  grounds  of 
Washington.  At  Chevy  Chase  Lake  many  of  them 
are  planted  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  When 
they  are  in  bloom  it  is  worth  taking  a  long  journey 
to  see  them,  so  showy  are  the  large  panicles  of 
bloom.  The  canipanulate  flowers  are  about  I  \  inches 
in  length,  and  are  white,  streaked  and  mottled 
with  purple  and  gold.  The  kinds  that  are  most 
planted  are  Catalpa  bignonioides,  C.  Ka^mpferi, 
which  is  a  Japanese  species,  and  Tea's  hj-brid 
Catalpa. 

The  Oak  Hydrangea  is  a  most  noble  shrub,  often 
15  feet  or  even  20  feet  in  height,  with  branches 
feathering  to  the  ground,  and  great  leaves  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  Sometimes  on  the 
lower  limbs,  the  grand  panicles  of  bloom  rest  on 
the  grass  of  the  lawn.  These  feathery  panicles, 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length,  are  creamy 
white  when  they  first  open,  but  change  gradually 
to  pink  and  then  to  a  dull  red. 

The  latest  Magnolia  to  flower  at  Rose  Brake  is 
Magnolia  glauca,  which  is  quite  hardy,  and  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  as  far  north  as  Boston.  This 
is  a  pretty  little  Magnolia  now  in  bloom.  It  has 
lustrous  foliage,  unharmed  apparently  by  any 
insect,  and  beautiful  creamj'  white  blossoms,  very 
fragrant,  but  not  very  freely  produced. 

This  is  a  list  of  all  the  shrubs  now  in  bloom  at 
Rose  Brake,  as  it  is  still  too  early  for  Hypericums 
and  the  various  kinds  of  Hibiscus. 

Danske  Dandridoe. 

Shepherdslown,  Jefferson  Co. ,  West  Va.,  U.S.A. 

FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 

The  Fair,  a  large  department  store  in  Chicago, 
has  made  a  new  departure  in  attractions  for 
visitors  by  providing  a  real  playground  for  children 
inside  its  vast  building.  Pillars  form  the  corners, 
covered  with  bark  and  long  branches  intertwining 
overhead,  while  underneath  is  a  real  lawn,  a  real 
sand  pile,  with  wheelbarrows  and  shovels  and 
gravel  paths.  Swings  and  hammocks  are  provided, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence.  The 
sods  will  be  replaced  frequently,  as  soon  as  worn 
down.  Attendants  are  provided,  and  it  will  be 
a  veritable  paradise  to  weary  little  ones  dragged 
along  by  their  mammas  who  go  shopping. 

An  unfortunate  florist's  assistant  in  New  York  is 
answerable  for  810,000  of  damage  done  to  a 
magnificent  residence  last  week.  The  family 
were  from  home.  The  conservatory  is  immediately 
above  the  ballroom,  and  the  man  in  question  had 
daily  to  water  the  many  fine  plants.  On  this 
occasion  he  forgot  to  turn  off  the  hose  when  he 
left,  and  the  water  flooded  the  room,  leaking 
through  into  the  ballroom.  The  alarm  was  given 
by  the  water  reaching  the  electric  wires  and 
grounding  the  circuit,  which  caused  a  buzzing 
in  the  electric  company's  alarms.  The  ballroom 
was  highly  ornamented  in  white  and  gold  fancy 
designs,  while  the  ceiling,  which  is  more  than 
20  feet  high,  was  beautifully  frosted. 

A  comical  item  comes  from  one  of  the  colonies, 
where    a    resident    found    the    duty    on    cricket 
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paraphernalia  oppressive  till   lie  hit  on  the  plan    variety,  with  a  pure  white  dorsal   sepal  clearly 
of  importing  them  as  "  agricultural  implements."    veined  with  rosy  purple. 

This    being  "rather    demurred   to    on    arrival,    he!      Catthya  .pyc^s  rar.»«e»?6»ma«a,  an  extreme  y 
demonstrated   their   utility  in    that  capacity   by   beautiful  variety  with  large  flowers  and  a  deeply 


making  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  plant  with  the 
round  end  of  a  oat  and  shovelling  in  the  dirt  with 
the  paddle  end.     It  succeeded. 

Chicago.  C.  Macquarie. 


fringed  lip. 


fine 


Cypripedium    leeanum    var.    Alexandn 
Orchid  with  large  pure  white  dorsal  sepal. 

Lcdio-Cattleya  car.  Dachemei,  a  most  beautiful 
and  highly  coloured  variety  with  fine  broad  purple 
lip  edged  with  white. 

Cymhidium  zaleskiamtm,  a  fine  large  flowered 
variety  with  distinctly  marked  showy  flowers. 

Oucidium    Forhe-^ii    car.    atratum,    a   fine   large 


IRIS     HISTRIOIDES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  spring 

flowering  Irise?.  It  has  a  stronger  constitution  flowered  variety  with  brown  and  yellow  colouring, 
than  any  of  the  reticulata  forms,  and,  generally  ,  Odontof/hnmm  crisjiitm  var.  memoria  Bnlli.— This 
speaking,  proves  of  easy  culture.  The  flowers  jg  an  exceedingly  Ijeautiful  and  most  distinctly 
are  large,  the  falls  mottled  with  white  and  rich  and  evenly  marked  \  ariety,  with  a  pure  white 
lilac  both  on  the  claw  and  on  the  broad,  ground  with  large  blotches  of  a  clear  shade  of 
rounded  blade.  It  is  a  native  of  Eistern  reddish  brown. 
Anatolia,  and  flowers  in  early  March. 
It  should  have  the  same  treatment  as 
Iris  reticulata.  A  coloured  plate  of 
this  Iris  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
October  22,  1892,  vol.  xlii.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  U,  1892,  and  then  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit.  T. 


Somewhat  resembling 
with    green 


Phahenopsis  leucorrhoda. 
P.  schilleriana. 

Galeandra   Beyrichii.  —  A    variety 
flowers,  with  a  while  lip. 

Rhynchoxfylis  reluxa. — A  dense  pendulous  raceme 
of  small  white  flowers  with  rosy  lip. 

Sopho  -  Cattleya     Nydia.  —  A     much     enlarged 
Sophronitis.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


RECENT       PLANT 
PORTRAITS. 

The  number  of  the  Bofankal  Magazine 
for  Julj-  contains  portraits  of  Begonia 
angidaris,  a  native  of  Brazil,  also  known 
under  the  synonyms  of  B.  crenulata, 
B.  zebrina,  B.  hastata,  and  Pritzelia 
zebrina.  This  is  one  of  the  fibrous-rooted 
varieties  producing  large  loose  panicles 
of  pure  white  flowers  and  with  handsome 
dark  green  foliage  of  angular  form  veined 
with  white. 

Mutcari  lali/oliiim,  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  known  as  Bellevalia  mono- 
phylla  and  B.  muscarioides,  a  very 
broad-leaved  variety  with  large  spikes 
of  rather  dull  purple  flowers. 

Im/jufien.^  cw^pidnta  var.  arthritica,  a 
native  of  the  Nilghiri  Mountains.  This 
is  also  known  as  I.  latifolia  and  I. 
flaccida  var.  arthritica.  It  is  of  only 
botanical  interest,  with  curiously  swollen 
joints  and  small  white  flowers  shaded 
or  flushed  with  rosy  purple. 

C'ynorchis  villoaa,  native  of  Madagascar. 
This  ia  a  pretty  little  terrestrial  Orchi--, 
with  handsome  foliage  and  spikes,  rosy 
purple  and  white  flowers. 

Byhli.f  giganlea,  native  of  Western 
Australia,  also  known  as  B.  lindleyana. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  Sundew  I 
have  ever  seen,  with  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers  resembling  those  of  an  0.xalis. 

The  July  number  of  Rtvue  de  V Horti- 
culture. Beige  contains  portraits  of : — 

Begonia  Perle  de  Lorraine,  one  of  the 
fibrous-rooted  varieties,  with  small  pink 
and  while  flowers  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

Dentzia  corymhiflora,  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
beautiful  new  Deutzias  of  recent  introduction,  but 
the  colour  as  here  shown  is  not  true  to  Nature,  as 
I  know  it,  being  shaded  with  purplish  rose,  whereas 
I  believe  the  flower  to  be  pure  white.  The  plant  here 
figured  is  more  like  Lemoine's  D.  gracilis  carminea. 
The  first  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for  July  has 
a  portrait  of  : — 

Erica  mainniosa.  rerticilla.ta  major. — This  is  a 
Heath  with  relatively  large  bells  of  a  curious  shade 
of  reddish  orange. 

The  second  and  third  numbers  of  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  Lindenia,  which  appear  together, 
contain  portraits  of  the  following  eight  Orchids  : — 
Odontoglosiuni  sceptro-crispuni,  a  fine  variety  with 
pale  yellow  ground  colouring,  distinct  brown  blotch 
marking,  and  a  pure  white  lip  with  a  fringed  edge. 
Cypripedixim  lalhamianum  vnr.  imperiale,  a  fine 


IMS    HISTRIOIDES. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Miss  Aijne. 


Dan.) 


The  last  bi-monthly  portfolio  of  the  Dictionnaire 
Iconographiqae  des  Orchidees  has  portraits  of  the 
following  thirteen  Orchids  : — 

Cypripedium  rhodopxis. — C.  germinianum  and 
Eucharis  var.  fournieranum  ;  both  in  their  way 
ornamental  varieties. 

Lidio-Cattleya  Mme.  Marguerite  Fonrnier. — An 
exceedingly  beautiful  variety  with  deeply  fringed 
lip. 

L.-C.  Dorii  var.  Marquis  de  Colbert. — A  very 
beautiful  variety. 

L.C.  Glady.i. — A  comparatively  dull  and  insig- 
nificant variety. 

La-lia  harpophylla  and  L.  pro'itans  car.  aurea. 
— The  former  extremely  well  known,  the  latter 
extremely  pretty. 

Odontoglossmn  tripudiam. — A  not  very  orna- 
mental variety. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS  AT    HOME. 

Besides  the  weedy  plants  found  on  meadows 
below  the  Untersberg,  near  Salzburg,  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  highly  interesting  perennials, 
the  more  noteworthy  being  the  always  interesting 
Arnica  montana,  owing  to  its  well-known  medical 
properties,  showy  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  hairy 
foliage  ;  Astrantia  major,  a  large  flowering  form 
of  Arabis  alpina  ;  Anthericum  ramosum, 
with  pretty  white  Lily -like  flower; 
Anemone  ranunculoides,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  Hepatica  triloba  ca-rulea, 
but  not  as  fine  as  the  Central  German 
variety,  nor  like  the  Pyrenean  form  ; 
the  pretty  shrub  Andromeda  polifolia 
and  Actita  spicata,  usually  not  left  out 
of  any  collection  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  foliage,  flowers,  and  berries. 
Of  the  charming  Gentianas,  the  large 
flowering  G.  acaulis,  with  its  handsome 
deep  blue  flowers,  is  seen  wherever  the 
long  grass  permits  its  growth.  In  very 
low  places,  boggy  or  wet  the  whole 
year,  grow  an  abundance  of  pretty 
and  interesting  plants.  The  showy 
(Jentiana  Pneumonanthe  with  its  tufts  of 
wiry  stems  and  long  pale  blue  flowers  ; 
several  kinds  of  Cotton-grass,  the  dwarf 
Eriophorum  alpinum,  ascending  to 
heights  of  0,000  feet ;  E.  angustifolium, 
E.  latifolium,  E.  triquetruni,  and 
E.  vaginatum.  Some  of  these  are  also 
British  plants  belonging  to  the  most 
interesting  of  the  large  order  Gramineie  ; 
of  the  interesting  Sundews  or  Drosera, 
the  greater  number  of  North  European 
kinds  are  here  represented  —  Drosera 
intermedia,  D.  longifolia,  D.  rotundifolia, 
and  D.  obovata.  I  believe  the  latter  is 
a  little  known  plant. 

Of  Primulas  the  only  ones  in  evidence 
are  P.  farinosa,  a  fine  tall-growing  dark 
rosy  red  flowering  form,  P.  officinalis, 
and  P.  elatior.  Spira-a  Aruncus,  a  well- 
known  plant  growing  here  in  company 
with  the  bog  Spintas,  S.  Filipendula  and 
S.  Ulmaria,  ascends  to  heights  of  5,000 
feet.  The  stagnant  ponds  are  full  of 
such  plants  as  the  pretty  Veronica 
Beccabunga,  Potamogeton  lucens,  P. 
nutans,  P.  perfoliatus,  and  others,  and 
round  the  margin  one  sees  the  showy 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  Parnassia  palustris 
with  its  large  erect  white  flowers. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  the  more  or  less 
wet  meadows  and  reach  higher  ground, 
gradually  ascending,  we  follow  at  first 
the  road,  quitting  it  afterwards  for  a 
path  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  flora  in  open  woods  of  tall  Pines, 
Birch  (Betula  alba),  Acers,  such  as  A.  platanoides  and 
A.  Pseudo-platanus,  the  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica), 
the  common  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior),  the  under- 
wood mostly  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  Andromeda 
polifolia,  the  pretty  Clematis-like  climber  Atra- 
gena  alpina,  and  Clematis  montana,  Berberis 
vulgaris,  Sambucus  nigra,  and  the  charming  coral- 
red  berried  S.  racemosa,  Cornus  sanguinea, 
Corylus  (Hazel  Nut),  the  Heath  (Erica  carnea), 
both  the  red  and  white  flowering  forms  flowering 
here  during  the  early  spring,  while  higher  up 
often  not  before  September,  Euonymus  europoeus 
and  E.  latifolius  ;  Pyrus  Aria,  often  in  good  sized 
trees ;  Sorbus  (the  Mountain  Ash),  Staphylea 
pinnata,  Vacciniunis  Myriillus,  V.  Oxycoccus, 
V.  uliginosum,  V.  Vitis-Idiea,  Viburnums,  both 
V.  Opulus  and  V.  Lantana.  The  common  Oak 
is  usually  more  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  but  excep- 
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iionally  fine  were  groups  of  Pinua  Cembra  and 
P.  Picea. 

Of  perennials    in'   these    sub-alpine  regions  are 
some  interesting  ones,  as  the  common  Christmas 
Rose,  Hepatica  triloba,  and  Leuoojum  vernum  (the 
Snowflake),  very  common,  especially  where  the  soil 
is  good  and  not  too  dry.     In  places  among  shrubs 
and   tall-growing  grasses,   grow  Lilium   Martagon 
and  L.   bulbiferum,  both  fine  deep-coloured  forms. 
Very  plentiful   also    is   the  common   Lily  of   the 
Valley,     and     the     allied     small     Maianthemum 
ibifolium,    Pyrola    rotundifolia,    P.    uniflora,    and 
P.  secunda,   pretty  evergreen  low-growing  plants, 
with     bell-shaped,    white,    rosy    tinted    flowers, 
grow  usually   in   deep,    shady,    and   damp   spots. 
Corydalis  cava  and  the  rare  white  flowering  form 
(alba),  and  the  tall,  very  graceful,  willowy  Epilo- 
bium   angustifolium  grow    almost   everywhere   in 
sun  or  shade.    Gentiana  asclepiadea  grow  here  from 
2^  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.     Unfortunately,   it  is 
more  or  less  difficult  to  cultivate  unless  established 
plants  are  procurable.     The  showy  Cephalanthera 
rubra,  growing  often  over  2  feet  in  height,  with 
large    magenta-purple    flowers,    is    next    to    the 
common  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceolus), 
the  finest  Orchid  in  these  regions.     Less  common 
seems  to  be  C.  ensifolia,  a  very  easily  cultivated 
plant,   and  C.   pallens   has,    like    C.    rubra,    large 
flowers,     but     whitish   in    colour.      Cypripedium 
Calceolus,  once  very  common,  is  more  or  less  rare, 
owing,    no   doubt,    to   travellers   tearing    up    the 
plants  when  in  bloom.     There  are  fewer  rare  Ferns 
than  might   be  expected.     Of  Mosses  one  can  see 
Lyoopodium    clavatum    and    the    neat    little    L. 
helveticum,     and    Asarum    europajum.       All    are 
well    adapted  for   all   positions,    either   damp    or 
dry,  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  plains.     As  we 
ascend  higher  the  trees,   which  are  giants,   grow 
dwarfer      and      dwarfer     until     they     disappear 
altogether.  G.   Reotue. 


PYRUS    SINAICA. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Pyrus  worth 
growing  for  its  leaves  alone,  for  throughout 
spring  and  summer  the  silvery  appearance  of 
the  foliage  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
is  stated  to  grow  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  a 
height  which  it  seldom  attains  under  cultiva- 
tion. As  a  rule  it  makes  a  small,  bushy-headed 
tree  of  stunted  appearance,  the  branches  being 
short  jointed  and  arranged  closely  together. 
The  leaves  are  small,  the  blades  being  aWit 
2  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  When 
young  they,  together  with  the  young  wood,  are 
covered  with  a  silvery  tomentum  ;  this  with 
age  disappears,  but  a  greyish  hue  is  still 
retained.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  small, 
dense  heads  in  April,  and  are  white  in  colour. 
It  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  which  is 
chara^'terised  by  pear-shaped  fruits,  the  fruits 
being  small,  green  and  hard.  Another  white- 
leaved  P)  rus  of  very  distinct  appearance  is  P. 
salicifolia  from  the  Levant.      W.  Dallimore. 
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THE    HARDY    HEATHS. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  LXI.,  page  43!S.) 

ERICA  CILIARIS.  —  Although  in 
gardens  that  are  afflicted  with  the 
smoke  and  fogs  of  London  this 
Heath  may  not  always  be  satis- 
factory, in  the  purer  air  of  the 
surrounding  counties  it  is  a  most 
charniing  shrub.  In  some  of  the  old  Oak- 
bearing  country  in  Sussex,  for  instance,  it 
succeeds  to  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  but  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  Cornwall 
and  Dorset  in   England,  and  to  Galway  in 


Ireland.  It  has  long, 
slender,  prostrate 
stems,  from  which 
spring  erect  flower- 
bearing  branches.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a 
kng  raceme,  are  of  a 
rich  rosy  purple,  and 
the  largest  individu- 
ally of  all  the  species 
of  native  Heaths.  The 
leaves  are  borne  in 
threes  nearly  always, 
and,  like  all  the 
younger  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  covered  with 
hairs  and  pubescence. 
It  flowers  from  July 
onwards. 

E.  maiveawi. — This 
appears  to  be  a  fine 
variety  of  E.  ciliaris, 
larger  in  its  leaves  and 
flowers,  even  richer  in 
colour,  and  of  sturdier 
habit.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Portugal 
some  thirty  years  or 
so  ago  by  Mr.  George 
Maw,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  spread 
in  cultivation  so  much 
as  it  deserves.  It  was 
obtained  for  the  Kew 
collection  from  Messrs 
Cunningham  and 
Eraser  of  Edinburgh 
three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  certainly  pro 
mises  to  be  a  better 
grower  there  than  E. 
ciliaris.  The  flowers 
are  rich  crimson  and 
produced  in  large 
racemes. 

E.  Watsoni  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  E.  ciliaris 
and  E.  Tetralix,  and  was  first  discovered  near 
Truro  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson.  It  has  rosy 
crimson  flowers  produced  in  a  flatter  raceme 
than  that  of  E.  ciliaris.  In  this  character,  as 
in  its  leaves,  &c.,  it  is  intermediate  between  its 
parents. 

E.  Tetralix  (the  cross-leaved  Heath).— This 
beautiful  Heath  is  met  with  on  most  of  the 
moors  and  mountain  sides  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  being,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
spread  of  all  the  true  Ericas  in  this  country. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  cross-leavtd 
Heath,  because  of  the  arrangement  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  in  whorls  of  four.  It  is  not  very 
different  in  general  appearance  to  E.  ciliaris, 
being  similarly  downy  and  hairy  on  its  young 
stems,  leaves,  &c.  It  diti'ers,  however,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  which  are  in  a 
terminal  umbel.  E.  ciliaris  has  its  leaves 
usually  in  threes  at  each  node,  and  of  course 
its  distribution  in  Britain  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  of  E.  Tetralix.  There  are 
other  minor  points  of  difi"erence  that  need  not 
be  referred  to  here.  The  cross-leaved  Heath 
grows  1  foot  to  IJ  feet  high,  and  its  flowers  are 
a  bright  rose.  There  is  a  white  flowered  variety 
(alba),  and  another  very  markedly  pubescent 
one  (mollis). 

E.  Mackaii  (Mackay's  Heath).— Very  nearly 
allied  to  the  cross-leaved  Heath,  this  is,  by 
some  authorities,  looked  upon  as  merely  a 
variety  of  it.  It  was  first  found  in  Galway 
in  IrelanJ,  between  Roundstone  Bay  and 
Clifden.  It  has  since  proved  to  be  a  native 
also  of  Spain.    It  makes  a  charming  garden 


PYKtrS  SINATCA   IN  FLOWER. 

plant,  flowering  from  July  to  September.  The 
leaves  have  the  same  right-angled  arrangement 
as  those  of  E.  Tetralix,  but  the  flower  is  shorter, 
broader,  and  of  a  paler  rose. 

E.  vagam  (Cornish  Heath).— This  species  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  dwarf  evergreens.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  especially  when  planted 
in  good  soil.  I  think,  however,  it  flowers 
better  and  has  more  of  the  typical  Heath 
character  when  grown  in  somewhat  poor, 
sandy  soil.  I  know,  at  any  rate,  it  succeeds 
well  in  such  a  soil.  In  England  it  is  almost  or 
quite  confined  to  Cornwall,  but  it  occurs  also 
in  Ireland  and  south  -  west  Europe.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  garden  because  it 
flowers  late.  Commencing  in  July  it  keeps  on 
till  October.  Its  blossoms  are  crowded  in 
racemes  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  they  are 
of  a  pinkish  purple  colour.  The  plants  may  bo 
kept  neater  and  more  compact  by  removing 
the  flowering  portion  of  the  shoots  before 
growth  recommences  the  following  spring. 
Left  to  themselves,  especially  in  soil  that  is 
at  all  rich,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become 
straggling  and  unkempt. 

E.  multifiora. — This  belongs  to  the  same 
type  of  Heath  as  E.  vagans,  the  Cornish 
Heath,  but  difters  in  its  much  more  compact 
habit  and  its  shorter  racemes  of  flowers. 
Although  not  so  vigorous  and  showy  it  may 
still  be  preferred  for  some  situations.  It  is  a 
neater  plant,  and  its  lower  branches  have  not 
the  same  tendency  to  become  sprawling  and 
ungainly  as  K.  vagans.  In  other  respects  it  is 
very  like  that  species,  the  leaves  being  similar 
in  shape  and  arrangement,  and  the  flowers  a 
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paler  purple.  The  raceme,  however,  is  only 
2  inches  or  so  long.  Erica  multiflora  is  not 
found  in  Britain,  but  is  a  native  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
France  to  Greece. 


HARDY  B.AMBOOS. 


Being  shrubby  grasses,  Bamboos  belong  to  a 

type    of     vegetation     essentially    tropical     in 

character.     The  family  has  no  representative 

in  the  native  rtora  of  Britain,  or,  indeed,  in  that       .      „      „ 

of  Europe.     It  is  to  their  forming  so  new  and  ;  for  this  reason  they  ought  never  to  be  planted 

distinct  a  feature  in   our  gardens   that  much   promiscuously.      Each  plant, 

of   their   rapidly-acquired-   popularity   is   due 


Bamboos.  The  remarks,  therefore,  that  have 
previously  been  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
shelter  belt  on  the  north  and  east  for  the 
tenderer  evergreens  apply  with  especial  force 
to  these  plants. 

The  second  important  requirement  is  a  rich, 
moist,  open  soil.  Bamboos  are  gross  feeders, 
and  their  full  beauty  can  only  be  -seen  when 
they  are  in  vigorous,  even  luxuriant  health. 
An  unhealthy  Bamboo  is  not  even  passable- it 
is  an  eyesore.  Many  of  the  species  spread 
rapidly  by  means  of  underground  stems,  and 


Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  many  of  the  best 
of  the  sorts  now  largely  cultivated  were 
unknown  in  this 
country.  But 
apart  from  their 
novelty,  they 
have  other  i|uali- 
ties  that  com- 
mend them.  No 
evergreens 
capable  of  with- 
standing our 
winters  exceed 
these  shrubby 
grasses  in  beauty 
and  grace  of 
form,  in  luxuri- 
ance of  leafage, 
or  in  their  bright 
fresh  tints  ia 
winter  time. 
Very  few,  indeed, 
equal  them. 

Between  forty 
and  ijfty  sorts  of 
Bamboos  are  now 
in  cultivation 
but  owing  to  the 
similarity  there 
is  between 
several  of  them, 
and  the  tender- 
ness and  inferior 
qualities  of 
others,  not  more 
than  about 
twenty  need  be 
grown.     They   belon 


or,  if  they  are 
grouped,  each  species,  should  stand  well 
apart.  Some  sort.s,  like  Phyllostachys  viridi- 
glaucescens  and   P.  Henonis,  need  abundant 


on  readers  is  that  Bamboos  should  not  be 

given  positions  where  they  come  constantly 
before  the  eye  ;  for,  however  beautiful  they 
may  be  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they 
are  liable  at  times  to  be  objectionable  to  the 
eye,  and  one  is  apt  to  become  impatient  of 
their  presence  if  it  be  too  evident  at  such, 
times.  W.  J.  Bean- 

(To  be  continued.) 


ODONTOCLOSSUM  CRISPUM   ARDENTrSSIMU.M. 
(SholDil  liy  it    C.   Vuylsleke,  Ghent,  at  the  Royal  [lorlicullural  Society's  Temple  Shom.     It  then  obtaiilfi  a  first-class  certificate.) 

to    three   genera,  viz.,   room    to    allow  of    their    free    and    graceful    ducts   as   ardentissimum   is 


Phyllostachys,    Arundiniria,    and     Bambusa,   develo))ment.     This  can  only  be  accomplished 


but  in  many  trade  lists  are  called  indiscri 
minately  "Bambusa."  The  following  list 
of  ports,  which,  in  my  experience  of 
Bamboos  near  London,  have  proved  the 
hardiest  and  most  beautiful,  may  be  of 
use  to  those  forming  new  plantations  ; 
Phylloitachys  Henonis,  P.  viridi-glaucescens, 
P.  tlexuosa,  P.  nigra,  P.  lioryana,  P.  .sulphurea, 
P.  Marliacca,  P.  ruscifolia,  P.  Castillonis, 
Arundiaaria  nitida,  A.  japonica,  A.  auricoma, 
A.  fastuosa,  A.  Simoni,  A.  Fortunei,  A.  anceps. 


whf  re  the  outer  stems  have  a  chance  to  bend 
outwards.  All  Bamboos  should  be  trans- 
planted in  late  spring.  Winter  and  early 
spring  are  the  worst  times  for  disturbing  the 
roots. 

With  even  the  best  conditions  that  can  be 
provided  under  the  average  climate  of  Britain, 
Bamboos  occasionally  become  unsightly 
between  February  and  May.  This  unsight- 
liness  is  due  to  the  browning  of  the  foliage  by 


ODONTOGLOSSUM     CRISPUM 
ARDENTISSIMUM. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  new 
Orchids  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the 
accompanying 
illustration.  It 
was  sent  by 
M.  C.  Vuylsteke, 
Ghent,  and  re- 
ceived a  first- 
class  certificate. 
As  may  be  seen, 
the  flowers  are 
of  good  form,  and 
the  sepals  and 
petals  are  heavily 
and  regularly 
blotched  with 
claret-red.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  Odonto- 
glossum  cris,  um 
that  continental 
growers  have 
recently  sent 
over  to  our  exhi- 
bitions. 

Many  beauti- 
ful forms  of  O. 
crispum  have 
been  shown  this 
year  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal 
Horticultural 
Society,  and 
interest  in  such 
beautiful  pro- 
undoubtedly  in- 
creasing. The  blotches  are  very  large  and  rich 
in  colour.  The  illustration  does  not  represent 
the  flowers  life  size,  but  .slightly  smaller. 
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COTEHELE. 

■^  HE    slow  tide  of  the  river  Tamar, 


which  divides  the  .southern  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Uoin- 
wall,  is,  with  its  tree  clad  heights 
and  vistas  of  winding  waters, 
bountifully  dowered  with  natural 
beauty,   but    although    Nature    has,   without 


a   more   than   usually   severe   winter  or   to   a 

A.  Hindsii  var.  graminca,  Bambusa  palmata,  j  prevalence  of  bitter  east  winds  in  early  spring. 

B.  tessellata,  and  B.  marmorea.  i  It  is  rarely  that  the  stems  are  injured  ;  the 
It    must    be    observed    that    Bamboos    are   underground    portion   of   the   plant  never  is. 

somewhat   particular    in    regard    to    position.    But  the  scorched  aspect  of  the  leaves,  when  it 
They  ne.'d,  almost  more  than  any  other  class   occurs,  is  very  objectionable,  especially  as  it  is 

of  evergreens  do,  shelter  from  north  and  so  apparent  at  a  time  when  all  other  vegetation  doubt,  been  the  chief  factor  in  investing  this 
east.  When  planted  in  positions  fully  exposed  is  bursting  into  fresh  green  leaf.  On  account  lovely  region  of  the  "  west  country  "  with  its 
to  winds  from  those  quarters  they  always  of  this  defect  Bamboos  can  never  be  planted  all-pervading  spirit  of  peace  and  restfulness, 
remain  stunted  and  unsatisfactory,  and  for  promiscuously  in  gardens  as  other  evergreens,  the  hand  of  man  has  done  much  in  adding 
several  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  like  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons,  are.  For  human  interest  to  Nature's  entrancing  picture 
their  foliage  is  usually  brown  and  withered,  single  specimens  sheltered  corners  ought  to  be  in  raising  here  and  there  along  the  Tamai's 
A  merely  low  temperature  they  do  not  mind  so   found.  sides  noble  residences,  about  which  old-world 

much.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  in  Where  Bamboo  groves  are  desired— and  legends  cluster  thickly.  As  one  ascends  the 
horticultural  practice  that  evergreens  will  such  groves  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  river  from  Devonport  and  follows  its  tortuous 
stand  many  more  degrees  of  frost  in  a  still  all  the  features  possible  in  English  gardens —  course  between  the  wooded  hills,  the  grey 
atmosiihere  than  in  a  moving  one,  but  few  of  a  secluded  dell  or  wooded  ravine  is  the  ideal  towers  and  terraces  of  castellated  Pentillie, 
them  emphasise  its  truth  so  strongly  as  do  spot  for  them.   Briefly,  what  I  wish  to  impress  !  looking  downward  from  their  heights  over  the 
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tree-tops  upon  a  circling  river-reach,  meet  the 
eye.  Passing  upward  by  Halton  Quay  from 
Pentillie  Castle,  the  narrowing  river  reflects  the 
dense,  hanging  woods  of  Cotehele,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  historical  home- 
steads of  the  west.  The  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Jlount  Edgcumbe,  it  is  a  well  -  preserved 
example  of  the  old  fortified  dwelling  of  400 
years  ago,  portions  of  the  main  building  and 
the  entrance  gateway  being  of  considerably 
greater  antiquity.  Among  the  many  legends 
connected  with  Cotehele,  perhaps  the  most 
thrilling  has  for  its  hero  a  certain  Richard 
Edgcumbe,  who,  being  suspected  of  disloyalty, 
was  pursued  to  Cotehele  by  the  emissaries  of 
"Crookback,"  and  so  closely  hunted  that  he 
took  refuge  in  the  woods  overhanging  the 
Tamar.  Being  followed  to  this  retreat  he,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape,  dislodged  a  rock, 
which  fell  with  a  resounding  splash 
into  the  water,  followed  by  his  hat, 
torn  from  his  head  by  a  branch.  His 
pursuers,  close  at  his  heels,  were 
quickly  on  the-  spot,  and,  seeing  his 
hat  in  the  river,  concluded  that  the 
noise  they  had  heard  vpas  his  body 
falling  into  the  Tamar,  and  that  he 
was  drowned.  They  thereupon  aban- 
doned the  chase  and  Pvichard  fled 
to  Brittany,  to  return,  however,  and 
light  at  Bos  worth  Field,  where  he 
was  knighted  by  Henry.  On  the  site 
of  his  miraculous  escape  Sir  Richard 
erected  a  votive  chapel,  on  a  tablet 
within  which  is  carved  the  account 
of  his  deliverance  from  capture. 

The  old,  many-gabled.  Ivy-covered 
house   is   most  picturesque,   and   as 
one  gazes  at  it  one  becomes  conscious 
that   every  stone  is  eloquent  of  an 
eventful  past.    Its  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  four  stone  terraces  with  their 
central  flights  of  low,  lichen-stained 
steps,  flanked    by  rough  buttresses 
crowned  with  artistically  -  fashioned 
earthenware    flower  -  baskets.      The 
gardens  are  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  old-fashioned  flowers  in  keeping 
with  the  anti(iuity  of  the  house.     In 
the  best  gardens  of  Cornwall,  bedding 
plants,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  lovers  of  natural  as  against  arti- 
ficial methods,  have  little  place,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  at  Cote- 
hele.   Eleven  years  ago  the  trees  on 
this  estate  suffered  severely  from  the 
disastrous  blizzard  of   March  11,  in 
company  with    those   in   the  neigh- 
bouring properties  of  Pentillie,  Mari- 
stow.  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  others, 
but  Nature  is  such  a  rapid  repairer 
that  no  one  who  did  not  know  Cote- 
hele before  the  blizzardwould  imagine 
that  it  had  lost  hundreds  of  its  finest 
timber  trees.    If  in  any  one  special 
point  the  gardens  of  the  south-west 
compare    favourably   with   those   in 
more  northern  districts  it  is  in  the 
matter  of    flowering    shrubs,    many 
tender  subjects  flourishing  that  refuse 
to   grow   except   under  glass  shelter 
elsewhere.   With  many  of  these  Cote- 
hele is  well  supplied,  but  it  is  perhaps 
for   its    beds    of   simple  flowers,   its 
Cabbage    Pioses,   Pinks,    Carnations, 
Rockets,  old  Paonies,  and  such  like 
blossoms  of  a  bygone  day  that  its  gar- 
dens are  chiefly  interesting.    Rhodo- 
dendrons grow  admirably,  and  looking 
in  the   springtide  from  the  summer 
house  across  the  pond  to  where  the 
swelling  hills  recede  into  the  blue 


distance,  the  Rhododendrons  on  the  further 
side  of  the  water,  masses  of  flower,  form  a 
fitting  frame  to  the  picture.  A  large  fruit- 
growing industry  is  carried  on  around  Cote- 
hele, the  earliest  outdoer  Strawberries  of  the 
year  in  the  London  market  coming  from  the 
steep  hillsides.  The  punnets  are"  made  by 
the  village  children  in  the  winter  time,  and 
the  peasant  communities  are  enabled  to  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  their  lives  by  the 
production  of  their  early  Strawberries. 

S.  W.  F. 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

XII. — Autumn  Perennials  Under  Glass. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  have  plenty  of  bright  flowers 
under   glass    in    late    autumn    when    an    average 
temperature    of    50°   to   60°   Fahrenheit    can    be 


maintained,  but  when  there  is  no  heating  apparatus, 
or  merely  a  portable  one,  which  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended  in  certain  cases,  plants  must  be 
chosen  warily.  Chrysanthemums,  no  doubt,  are 
the  mainstay  of  all  gardeners  for  conservatory 
decoration  at  this  season,  and  are  as  available, 
being  hardy  perennials,  for  unheated  as  for  heated 
houses.  No  one  would  wish  to  be  without  such 
old,  but  fine,  stand-by  varieties  as  Mme.  Desgranges 
and  its  bright-coloured  sports,  Source  d'Or,  Mile. 
Lacroix,  Bouquet  Fait,  Cullingfordii,  and  others, 
not  forgetting  some  of  the  delightful  single  forms, 
grown  naturally  as  free  flowering  bushes.  For  our 
special  purpose,  early  and  mid-season  varieties  are 
more  to  be  recommended  than  late  ones.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  else  can  quite  take  the  place  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  greenhouse  decoration.  They 
are  so  universally  grown,  however,  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  information  on  all  points  with  regard  to 
them,  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  enquire 
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what  other  flowering  plants  are  attainable   from 
Michaelmas  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Naturally  we  think  first  of  the  few  late-blooming 
perennials  which,  though  quite  hardy,  are  likely, 
out  of  doors,  to  have  their  flowers  either  crippled 
or  wholly  destroyed  by  early  frosts.  One  such, 
often  grown  in  pots  on  this  account  for  the 
greenhouse,  is  Stokesia  cyanea,  a  fine  composite, 
with  blue  Thistle-like  flowers.  There  are  two 
varieties — a  fact  which  has  only  recently  been  made 
known — and  as  one  of  these  is  summer  flowering 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  right  sorD  for  late 
work.  Aster  grandiflorus,  the  latest  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  is  sometimes  treated  in  the 
same  way,  as  it  seldom  perfects  its  large  blue 
flowers  in  the  open  border  Senecio  pulcher  is  a 
good  late-blooming  Groundsel,  with  red-purple 
flowers,  which  may  be  put  into  the  same  list.  It 
is  interesting  to  grow  it  from  inch-long  root- 
cuttings  in  early  autumn,  like  iSeakale,  thus 
securing  fresh  plants  every  year,  and  the  best  effect 
is  made  when  several  plants  occupy  a  broad  deep 
pan  to  form  a  clump.  The  colour  of  the  flowers, 
unfortunately,  is  one  that  contrasts  badly  with 
most  others,  which  is  a  drawback.  A  very  good 
low-growing  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
Senecio  Ka'mpferi,  may  be  mentioned  here,  though 
it  is  somewhat  more  tender.  Il  has  broad 
handsome  foliage,  splashed  with  white  and  a  touch 
of  pink,  and  is  worth  growing  both  for  its  leaves 
and  flowers.  It  bears  a  loose  cluster  of  large 
yellow  Daisy-like  flowers,  and  is  more  often  seen  in 
Belgium  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  as  a 
window-plant  than  with  us.  This  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Farfugium  grande,  with  round 
yellow  spots  on  its  green  Coltsfoot-like  leaves, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  favourite  with  English 
folk  than  it  need  be. 

Chrysanthemum  serotinum,  better  known 
amongst  herbaceous  perennials  as  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  rears  its  great  height  and  holds  up  its 
flowers  high  above  our  heads  in  the  autumn  garden, 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  heading  down  the 
plants  in  early  June.  These  tops  may  be  put  in  as 
cuttings  and  make  excellent  little  pot  plants, 
proving  very  useful  in  the  greenhouse  during 
October  and  November.  The  new  Japanese  species 
of  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Francheti)  is  striking 
and  handsome  for  late  autumn  when  grown  with 
several  stems  and  hung  with  its  vivid  orange- 
scarlet  capsules.  It  is  much  finer  in  every  way 
than  the  old  P.  Alkekengi.  The  first  frost  makes 
the  leaves  drop  out  of  doors,  but  with  the  protec- 
tion of  glass  we  get  foliage  with  the  brilliant 
lanterns,   which  is  a  great  gain.     Another  hardy 


Japanese  perennial-  -Tricyrtis  hirta — which  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  miniature  Lily,  with  a  short, 
creeping  root -stock,  makes  an  admirable  late 
cold  greenhouse  plant.  Its  pretty  mauve-white 
flowers,  spotted  with  lilac  or  purple,  are  very 
Orchid-like  in  their  efiect,  and  are  borne  pretty 
freely. 

Carnations  of  the  self-coloured  Grenadin  type, 
which  are  chiefly  while  and  scarlet  of  various 
shades,  are  invaluable  for  autumn  flowering.  If 
the  object  is  to  ensure  really  good  flowers  it 
is  a  good  plan  in  the  first  instance  to  raise  a 
batch  of  seedlings  from  reliable  seed  of  the  best 
strain,  which  should  be  allowed  to  flower  the  first 
season  in  the  open  ground.  Many  variations  will 
occur  amongst  them,  and  a  strict  selection  of  the 
finest  must  be  made  for  future  stock.  Any 
tendency  to  throw  up  flower  stems  in  the  spring 
must  be  kept  in  check,  and  layers  should  be  laid 
early  in  the  season,  before  midsummer  if  possible. 
When  thoroughly  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about 
six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  layering,  they 
should  be  transferred  to  o-inch  pots,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Carnations,  of  all  plants, 
like  very  firm  potting  to  ensure  good  flowering. 
If  all  goes  well  flower  stems  will  soon  begin 
to  appear,  and  a  cold  frame  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  them  on  until  they  are  ready  for  the 
greenhouse. 

For  hanging  baskets  or  pans  raised  to  a  position 
near  the  eye,  a  creeping  Himalayan  perennial, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Shamrock  Pea(Parochetus 
communis),  which  flowers  naturally  in  October  and 
November,  is  extremely  pretty,  both  in  its  twin 
Pea  flowers  of  pale  stone-blue  and  its  large 
trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  also  more  ."satisfactory  to 
flower  under  glass  than  out  of  doors,  even  on  the 
most  sheltered  rockery.  For  the  same  purpose 
two  Italian  Bell-flowers  (Campanula  fragilis  and 
C.  isophylla  alba)  are  invaluable,  the  latter  being 
the  more  easy  of  the  two  to  grow  into  a  fine 
specimen.  A  little  early  pinching  back  of  the 
shoots  will  help  to  retard  their  flowers  till  late 
autumn,  when  they  are  very  welcome.  Though 
these  are  both  natives  of  sunny  Italy,  they  prefer 
partial  shade  when  under  glass.  A  fine  new  blue 
variety,  C.  isophylla  Mayi,  named  after  its  raiser, 
has  recently  been  introduced. 

So  far,  mostly  quite  hardy  plants  have  been 
under  consideration,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
half-hardy  perennials  which  may  be  used,  with  a 
little  careful  preparation  beforehand,  for  the 
autumn  greenhouse.  Two  or  three  dwarf  species 
— not  varieties — of  Dahlia,  for  example,  come  in 
very  well   to   fill   up   a   gap   at  this   late   season. 
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D.  gracilis,  a  slender  growing  Mexican  plant,  with 
bright  scarlet  single  flowers  and  finely  cut  leaves, 
is  good  and  showy,  only  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  true  species,  and  not  some  coarse 
growing  seedling  masquerading  under  the  name. 
D.  glabrata  (syn.  D.  Merekii)  has  smaller  lilac  or 
white  flowers,  but  produced  very  freely  ;  while  the 
Black  Dahlia,  so  called  (which  is  not  really  a 
Dahlia  at  all,  but  Cosmos  diversifolius),  makes  a 
good  foil  with  its  dark  brown  velvety  petals. 
These  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  answer  best  if 
the}'  are  grown  in  pots  plunged  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer,  and  all  the  strength  thrown 
into  the  growth  by  the  removal  of  all  buds  until 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  flower.  Arctotis 
arborescens,  a  very  beautiful,  but  rather  tender, 
perennial,  often  used  for  summer  bedding,  comes 
under  this  class.  It  is  somewhat  bushy  in  habit, 
and  likes  plenty  of  room,  but  it  is  well  worth 
taking  any  pains  to  get  its  large  creamy-white 
flowers  in  autumn.  These  are  tinged  with  pink 
on  the  under  side  of  the  petals,  and  the  fine  grey- 
green  foliage  sets  them  off  to  great  advantage. 
How  true  it  is  that  no  greenery  goes  better  with 
any  flower  than  its  own  leaves.  Another  species, 
A.  aureola,  has  glowing  orange  flowers,  which  it 
produces  till  quite  the  end  of  the  year  out  of 
doors  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  would  probably 
answer  as  well  as  the  larger-growing  A.  arbores- 
cens. Alas  !  they  have  one  fault,  they  close  in 
dull  weather. 

Paris  Daisies,  both  white  and  yellow,  grown 
from  spring  -  struck  cuttings,  make  delightful 
autumn  plants  when  plunged  out  of  doors  during 
the  summer,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  carefully 
pinched  out  to  make  iheni  bushy.  There  is  some- 
thing so  innately  cheery  about  them  that,  common 
as  they  are,  they  may  not  be  left  out  of  our 
year-end  programme.  Several  of  the  hardier 
Salvias,  treated  in  the  same  way,  make  fine  and 
useful  plants.  They  are  so  quick  growing  as  a 
rule  that,  after  the  cutting  stage  is  passed,  they 
require  several  shifts  during  the  season,  until 
finally  they  reach  a  Oiiich  pot,  in  which  size  they 
should  flower  well.  Severe  pinching  is  also 
necessary  to  make  them  compact,  but  in  any  case 
they  take  up  more  room  than  most  plants.  For 
a  strictly  cold  greenhouse  it  is  better  to  be  content 
with  such  species  as  S.  Pitcheri  (sj'n.  S.  azurea 
grandiflora),  S.  coccinea  superba,  S.  Oreggii, 
crimson,  S.  hians,  purple  with  spotted  lip,  and  S. 
patens,  well  known  with  deep  blue  flowers,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  white  form,  rather  than 
the  more  tender  species.  In  a  good  season, 
however,  and  with  the  temporary  help,  on 
occasion,  of  a  heat  radiator,  S.  splendens, 
with  its  brilliant  scarlet  spikes,  S.  caealiiv- 
folia,  deep  blue,  S.  gesnera^folia,  and  S. 
rutilans,  but  with  Pine  -  apple  scented 
foliage,  may  be  successfully  grown,  though 
they  need  a  genial  temperature  of  at 
least  .W"  to  develop  their  flowers  satis- 
factorily. The  cultural  treatment  of  both 
hardier  and  more  tender  species  during  the 
summer  is  identical. 

The  subject  of  retarding  flowering  plants 
by  refrigeration,  which  is  coming  so  much 
into  vogue,  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without 
some  reference  here.  It  will  be  quite  possible 
in  the  near  future,  if  it  be  not  so  already, 
to  procure  many  diflferent  kinds — perennials 
(such  .as  Astilbe  japonica,  better  known  as 
Spinea),  bulbs,  represented  by  several  species 
of  Lily,  and  even  hardy  deciduous  shrubs, 
like  Azalea  mollis  —  ready  prepared  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  greenhouse.  These 
will,  probably,  require  special  care  in  the 
way  of  very  gentle  forcing  to  bring  them 
to  perfection  after  the  severe  ordeal  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  But  the 
amateur  who  loves  his  plants,  and  desires 
to  know  more  of  the  unstinted  variety  which 
the  garden  of  the  world  off'ers  to  the  seeker, 
may  do  better  than  to  hark  back  to  spring 
when  so  great  a  wealth  of  autumn  flower  is 
within  his  reach.  There  is  more  show  of 
reason  for  helping  autumn  and  spring  to 
clasp  hands  over  the  sleeping  form  of 
winter,  K.  L.  D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is    not   responsible    for   the    opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents.) 


EUCALYPTUS     GUNNII. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIK, — As  many  of  your  readers  are 
interested  in  this  species  which 
appears  to  be  grown  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  to  prove 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere,  a  few 
particulars  as  to  its  range  and  varia- 
tion in  its  native  country  will  no  doubt  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  paper  upon  the  species,  from  which  I 
glean  the  following  facts. 

It  ranges  through  Tasmania,  the  original 
tj'pe  being  from  the  cold  mountain  districts, 
but  it  also  occurs  on  the  lowlands. 

In  Victoria  it  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
higher  mountains ;  and  in  New  South  Wales 
on  many  of  the  mountains  up  to  5,000  feet  or 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea-ievel ;  but  in  both 
colonies  Varieties  are  found  in  the  lowlands. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  South 
Australia,  but  not  in  West  Australia,  as  has 
been  erroneously  stated  owing  to  a  mistake  of 
one  of  the  older  writers. 

Mr.  Maiden  thinks  that  this  species  is  the 
most  protean  of  all  the  Eucalypti,  and  he 
gives  a  list  of  twenty  varieties  of  it  which 
have  been  described  by  various  botanists  as 
distinct  species.  Hardly  any  of  its  characters 
are  constant.  In  stature,  colour  and  surface- 
texture  of  the  bark,  shape  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  shape  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  operculum, 
and  form  of  the  inflorescence,  it  varies  greatly, 
but  there  are  always  intermediate  forms  con- 
necting one  variety  with  another  indicating 
that  ail  are  the  varying  forms  of  a  single 
species. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  very  wide 
range  in  stature  of  the  various  forms  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  the  mountains  it  occurs 
generally  as  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  reaching  to 
about  40  feet  in  sheltered  positions,  while  in 
the  lowlands  it  often  attains  to  a  large  and 
sometimes  a  gigantic  size.  One  of  the  forms 
of  the  variety,  E.  stuartiana,  is  said  to  be  near 
100  feet  high  in  the  south-eastern  ranges  of 
Australia,  where  it  is  called  "  White  Gum," 
but  another  writer  calls  this  same  variety  a 
"  Ked  Gum,"  and  says  that  it  attains  "  an 
enormous  size  in  Victoria,  perhaps  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Eiicalyi^tiis  amygdalina  and  the 
Karri  of  West  Australia."  But  the  following 
account  by  Kev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  in  the  Proc.  of 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  IS.'il, 
is  both  precise  and  extraordinary.  Speaking 
of  the  "  Swamp  Gum  "  of  Tasmania,  he  says  : — 
"  One  about  40  yards  from  the  biggest  was 
60  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  at  1.30  feet  must  have  been  fully 
40  feet  round  ;  it  was  without  buttresses  and 
went  up  in  one  solid  massive  column  without 
the  least  symptoms  of  decay.  .  .  .  The 
largest  we  measured  was,  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  102  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  the 
ground  1.30  feet.  We  had  no  means  of  esti- 
mating its  height,  so  dense  was  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  above  which  however  it  towered 
in  majestic  grandeur."  On  this  Mr.  Maiden 
remarks  :— "  The  above  magnificent  trees  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  North- West  Bay  River, 
and  if  correctly  described  as  Swamp  Gum  are 
probably  E.  Gunnii  var.  acervula." 
^  That  any  ^  variety  of  E.  Gumiii,  always  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  smaller  species,  should 


be  also  one  of  the  largest, 
and  not  only  so  but  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  trees 
in  the  world,  equalling 
the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Californian  Sequoia 
gigantea,  seems  very  re- 
markable, but  the  same 
variety  occurring  on  the 
coast  of  New  South 
Wales  is  described  as 
being  "  one  of  the  largest 
trees  of  these  parts," 
which  renders  it  quite 
possiblethat  theenormous 
Tasmanian  specimens  are 
truly  identified  as  forms 
of  the  same  species. 

The  local  names  by 
which  the  varieties  of 
E.  Gunnii  are  known  are 
even  more  numerous  and 
more  puzzling  than  those 
of  the  botanists.  "  Red 
Gum,"  "  White  Gum," 
"  Black  Gum,"  "  Swamp 
Gum,"  "Blue  Gum," 
"Hickory,"  "Apple," 
"Cabbage'Gum,""Yellow 
Gum,"  "Ribbony  Gum," 
"  Spotted  Gum,"  and 
"  Candle  Bark  "  are  some 
of  these,  and  are  a  good 
indication  of  the  uselessness  of  such  names,  | 
which  only  tend  to  confusion  and  error. 

Mr.  j\Iaiden's  paper  is  evidently  written  only  ; 
for  botanists,  and    especially  for  Australian 
botanists  ;  hence  it  is  very  technical,  and  many 
details  which  would  be   of  great  interest  to 
English     cultivators    are    only    incidentally 


the  otaheite  oraxge  as  a  pot  plant. 
{From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Hendricks^  of  Kingstown,  N.Y.) 

by  the  8-inch  pot.  Two  years  ago  it  matured  four 
fine  specimens.  It  has  now  thirteen  Oranges,  as 
will  be  seen,  all  of  which  are  perfect  and  fully  ripe. 
They  set  late  last  autunni  after  a  shower  of  blossoms, 
and  have  been  growing  through  the  winter.  The 
colour  of  the  fruit  is  a  dark,  rich  orange,  which 
was  assumed  even  before  the  fruit  was  half  grown. 
This,  in  contrast  with  the  large  dark  green  leaves, 


nientioned.     Two  points  may  be  here  referred    ^akes  a  very  pretty  shrub  indeed.'    This  being  the 
to.     Some   of  the  forms  are  said  to   produce  j  season  for  new  growth,  some  of  the  older  leaves 


"  manna,"  and  the  following  is  quoted  as  to  an 
exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  by  Mrs. 
John  (afterwards  Lady)  Hay,  as  being  "manna " 
from  a  tree  believed  to  be  E.  Gunniiva,v.  rubida. 
"  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  many 
tracts,  generally  rather  upland,  scattered  under 
the  trees  from  which  it  exudes."  But  nothing 
is  told  us  of  the  nature  of  this  substance, 
whether  it  is  edible  or  is  used  in  any  way  by 
Europeans. 

In  Tasmania  trees  of  the  type  first  described 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  are  called  "  cider  trees," 
and  to  one  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Gunn  is 
appended  the  note — "A  tree  yielding  rich 
cider."  But  again  we  are  not  told  how  this 
cider  is  made,  or  whether  it  is  really  used  as  a 
beverage  by  residents  in  Tasmania.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  obtain  seed  of  these 
"manna"  and  "cider"  yielding  trees  from 
the  greatest  elevations  at  which  they  grow ; 
and  if  they  have  any  of  the  hardy  character  of 
the  varieties  usually  grown  in  this  country  it 
would  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Eucalyptus  Gttnnii, 

Parkstone.  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 


THE  OTAHEITE  ORANGE. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — You  gave  a  fine  illustration  of  this  Orange, 
on  page  130,  vol.  lix.,  of  The  Garden,  which 
attracted  my  attention  at  the  time.  That  drawing 
of  Miss  West's  represented  the  fruit,  leaves,  and 
twigs  accurately.  I  now  send  you  a  photograph  of 
a  plant  in  full  fruit,  which  has  been  greatly  admired 
in  my  window. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  find  the  variety  illustrated 
that  I  trust  you  will  find  the  print  suitable  for 
reproduction.  This  plant  is  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  was  received  from  a  Pennsylvania  florist  by  mail 
when  very  small.     Its  present  size  can  be  judged 


have  dropped  oil,  the  heavy  crop  of  fruit  having 
doubtless  retarded  the  growth  somewhat.  Soon 
the  fresh  pink  buds  will  appear  again,  and  anon 
the  charming  white,  fragrant  blossoms  with  the 
wealth  of  new  leaves  and  young  shoots,  which, 
once  started,  grow  with  astooishing  rapidity. 

I  really  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
desirable  in  the  way  of  a  small  ornamental  shrub 
for  the  window,  garden,  or  house,  than  this  little 
Otaheite  Orange.  A  large  part  of  the  year  it  is  in 
fragrant  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  fully  as  large 
and  sweet  as  those  produced  by  the  standard 
varieties  of  the  Citrus  family.  The  fruit  never 
drops  when  fully  formed  and  healthy,  but  will  hang 
on  all  through  the  year,  if  desired,  for  it  has  the 
habit  of  the  Citrus  family  in  general  in  retaining 
the  fruit  even  until  all  the  juices  are  absorbed  by  the 
tree  and  the  rind  can  be  squeezed  together  like  a 
sponge,  as  though  Nature  said,  "Well,  if  they 
don't  want  this  luscious  fruit  I'll  return  its  juices 
to  the  tree,  where  it  may  be  worked  over  into  new 
leaves,  growth,  and  fruit."  For  Nature  is  an 
economist  ;  nothing  is  ever  lost  in  her  domain. 
I  must,  however,  differ  with  your  correspondent 
in  regard  to  the  flavour  of  this  little  Orange.  He 
says  it  is  not  good  to  eat,  and  that  it  is  grown 
"  only  to  be  looked  at."  Now,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  I  must  say  it  is  very  sweet  and 
good  when  fully  ripe,  juicy,  and  pleasant,  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness  or  astringency.  The  pulp  parts 
very  readily  from  the  skin,  it  has  few  or  no  seeds, 
and  in  most  respects  it  is  very  much  like  the 
Mandarin  type  of  Orange  as  it  grows  in  our  State 
of  Florida.  A  little  kid  glove  gem,  and  an  orna- 
mental shrub  of  charming  value,  it  succeeds  well  in 
the  house  with  ordinary  care,  the  scale  insect  being 
its  only  enemy,  and  that  is  easily  controlled. 

The  precise  origin  of  this  Orange  seems  somewhat 
obscure.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  information  on 
this  point,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  some  reader  of 
The  Garden  would  tell  us  where,  how,  and  when  it 
was  first  produced,  orwhy  it  is  called  Otaheite.  It 
is  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  I  think,  and 
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not  very  extensively  grown  even  now.  It  seems  to 
have  been  brought  into  France  as  early  as  1815, 
but  I  cannot  find  where  it  came  from,  nor  who 
brought  it  there.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  comparative 
freedom  from  thorns  has  led  to  its  use  to  some 
extent  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  work  standard 
table  sorts  for  ornamental  and  indoor  purposes. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  shown  in  this  picture, 
I  might  say  that  the  largest  specimen  measures 
2'i  inches  in  diameter  and  the  smallest  about 
Ih  inches.  In  the  larger  specimens  the  skin  is 
very  rough. 

Kinys/071,  X.  Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 
INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Crotons. 

A  S  these  root  and  get  pot-bound  they  should 

/\  be  potted  on,  using  a  porous  compost 

/  \         of   three   parts   fibry   loam,    one  part 

/      \        leaf-soil,   with    a   liberal    addition    of 

/         \      charcoal  and  coarse  silver  sand.     CJive 

thoroughly  ethcient  drainage,  as  a  sour 

soil  is  fatal.     The  soil  must  be  firmly  rammed  into 

the  pots   and  the  plants   placed   in   a  warm  and 

moist   atmosphere  in   order   to   produce   the   rich 

colour  in  the  leaves,  which  is  the  chief  attraction. 

They  require   to  be   kept  close  to   the  glass  and 

receive  no  shade  whatever.    Large  specimen  plants 

not  required  for  growing  on  may   be  used  for  the 

cold  conservatory.     They  are   amongst  the  finest 

things  that  can  be  used  among  Palms  and  flowering 

plants,  and  will  stand  a  long  time  in  a  cool  house 

in  summer.     Tlie  Crolon  is  a  plant  with  a  strong 

constitution,  and  will  survive  where  hardier  ones 

fail.     Here  we  grow  them  in  a  mixed   flower  bed 

out  of  doors.     With  many  similar  plants  it  is  a 

question  of  constitution  rather  than  temperature. 

Drac^sas. 

Similar  treatment  is  also  necessary  in  every 
detail.  The  potting  compost  should  be  tliree  parts 
tibi'y  peat  to  one  of  loam.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  produce  good  plants,  as  they  will 
make  fine  ornamental  subjects  during  the  winter, 
and  are  serviceable  at  that  season  for  rooms  or  for 
the  dinner  table. 

Mignonette 
for  autumn  flowering  should  be  sown  in  4A-ineh 
or  6-inch  pots.  A  light,  rich,  open  compost  should 
be  used.  Sow  about  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  pot  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  seeds  germinate, 
after  which  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible  and 
afford  plenty  of  liglit.  Thin  early  to  five  in  a  pot. 
Several  strains  are  recommended.  Miles  Spiral 
and  Machet  are  good  varieties.  Statice  profusa 
and  allied  varieties  that  have  done  flowering 
should  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  rich  fibry  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  humid 
temperature  until  growth  recommences.  These 
plants,  although  almost  perpetual  bloomers,  are 
often  much  neglected  and  seldom  have  proper 
attention  given  to  them  ;  they  shovdd  be  general 
favourites,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  watering  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  their  cultivation. 

Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 

These  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  on  very 
hot  days  damp  the  shading  material  with  cold 
water.  The  plants  should  have  plenty  of  room 
between  them.  They  enjoy  moist  surroundings, 
and  do  better  if  the  ashes  are  kept  well  damped. 
It  will  be  well  now  to  leave  the  lights  off  the 
frames  at  night,  as  the  dew  moistens  the  foliage. 
Frames  facing  north  are  especially  suitable  for 
Cinerarias. 

Callas. 

Previous  instructions  having  been  followed  these 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  dried  off  to  be  repotted. 
Use  a  fairly  rich  soil,  good,  sound,  fibry  loam,  and 
a  liberal  quantity  of  dried  cow  manure,  though 
decaycLi  horse  manure  will  form  a  good  substitute. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly  and  watered 
with  care  until  growth  is  perceptible.     Give  weak 


manure  water  at  frequent  intervals  as  soon  as  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots.  This  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  using  large  unsightly  pots. 

John  Fleming. 
We.rha7n  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Although  good  strains  of  the  ordinary  hybrid 
Pentstemon  are  so  popular  in  our  flower  gardens, 
and  in  the  autumn  months  are  so  conducive  to  the 
beauty  of  the  herbaceous  borders,  comparatively 
few  of  the  highly  ornamental 

PeNTSTE.MON    Sl'ECIES 

arecultivated,  which  is  surprising  when  oneconsiders 
the  beauty  of  some  of  them.  One  particularly,  P. 
pubescens",  no  garden  should  be  without,  for 
wherever  it  is  seen  growing  it  is  sure  to  elicit 
admiration.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  border  or 
in  the  rock  garden.  Somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  P.  barbatus,  but  much  larger  and  of  better 
habit,  P.  pubescens  has  numerous  stems  from  which 
spring  rosy  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  in  profusion. 
Its  free  and  easy  habit  of  growth  necessitates  no 
staking.  Seed  sown  now  will  produce  good 
flowering  plants  next  summer,  though  plants 
established  three  or  four  years  are  the  most 
effective.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  boxes 
and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  outdoor  border. 
I  practice  the  former,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
strong  enough  prick  them  out  into  a  well-prepared 
border,  where  they  remain  over  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  are  ready  for  their  permanent 
quarters. 

Pentstemon  specigsus 
is  another  very  handsome  kind,  growing  4  feet  to 
5  feet  in  height,  with  clusters  of  blue  flowers  with 
a  reddish  tinge.  It  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial. 
Another  kind,  somewhat  like  this,  is  P.  grandiflorus, 
but  it  has  larger  flowers  of  a  lovely  pink,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  at  its  best.  It,  too,  should  be 
treated  as  a  biennial.  P.  murrayanus  is  a  pink 
flowering  one,  and  with  me  has  grown  to  the 
height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet.  Not  only  are  the  flowers 
particularly  handsome,  but  its  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  are  attractive.  I  saw  it  a  little  earlier 
than  this  in  boxes,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  pot  them  up  and  winter  them  in 
frames.  In  the  spring  they  are  planted  out 
into  a  warm  sunny  border,  where  they  make 
a  grand  show  in  the  summer.  P.  jeffreyanus 
belongs  to  the  blue  flowering  section,  and  is 
beautiful  during  a  long  period  in  the  summer 
months.  It  is  hardy,  but  still  is  best  treated 
as  a  biennial.  P.  procerus  is  another  blue 
flowering  one,  and  being  dwarf,  with  a  creeping 
habit,  is  splendid  for  the  border  or  the  rock  garden. 
Its  complete  hardiness  makes  it  a  desirable  plant 
for  every  flower  garden,  and  its  earliness  of  flower- 
ing, in  comparison  to  the  other  Pentstemons,  is 
also  one  of  its  recommendations. 

Hugh  A.  Pettigrew. 
Castle  Gardens,  St.  Pagans. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Mulching. 
The  great  value  of  thoroughly  mulching  between 
growihg  crops  during  the  past  spell  of  hot  scorching 
weather  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  one 
may  easily  see  the  beneficial  effect  it  has  had  where 
it  has  been  well  practised.  I  would  strongly 
advise  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  lose  no  time  in 
doing  this,  especially  to  late  crops  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  the  like. 
Nothing  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  long  stable 
litter,  but  failing  this  old  hot-bed  manure,  leaf-soil, 
or  even  short  grass  may  be  used.  It  will  not  only 
materially  save  labour  in  watering,  but  it  also  does 
much  to  conserve  the  moisture,  keep  the  roots 
cool,  and  the  growth  will  be  more  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Waterings,  both  at  the  roots  and  over- 
head, are  best  given  during  late  afternoon  and 
evening  ;  give  thorough  drenchings,  as  small 
driblets  are  of  little  use.  Peas  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth  should  have  copious  supplies  of  manure 
water,  either  the  drainings  from  the  farmyard  or 
house  sewage,  and  to  obtain  extra  fine  pods  for 
exhibition  the  growth  should  be  stopped  after  about 


the  fourth  flower  is  open,  and  the  pods  thinned  to 
a  reasonable  number,  selecting  the  most  shapely, 
which  should  be  looped  up  and  held  in  position 
with  broad  pieces  of  bast.  Syringe  freely  with 
tepid  water  just  as  the  sun  is  leaving  them,  and  any 
pods  which  are  quite  full  and  are  wanted  in  a  few 
days'  time  should  be  carefully  cut,  the  ends  placed 
in  water  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will 
keep  quite  fresh. 

Leeks. 

The  blanching  of  these  for  exhibition  must  be 
carefully  and  sj'stematically  carried  out.  Endeavour 
to  get  the  desired  length  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
when  12  inches  or  13  inches  is  attained  the  paper 
collar  should  be  removed,  when  they  will,  if 
kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots, 
quickly  begin  to  swell,  (iood  Ijeeks  should  be  of 
proper  proportions,  which  means  that  specimens 
13  inches  in  length  shoidd  be  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist.  The  plants  should  be  well  earthed  up, 
using  poor  soil,  or  the  roots  will,  instead  of 
descending,  come  to  the  surface.  It  is  a  capital 
plan  to  fix  2-inch  drain  pipes  to  convey  water 
direct  to  the  roots,  also  damp  the  tops  over  every 
evening  in  hot  weather. 

Green  fly  and  black  fly  are  very  troublesome  in 
many  districts  this  season,  especially  among  Carrots, 
Marrows,  and  Celery,  but  they  may  be  easily 
eradicated  by  syringing  the  foliage  with  soft  soap 
and  water  in  the  evening  and  wash  off  the  following 
morning. 

Beetroot. 

The  earliest  sown  globe  shape  varieties,  which 
are  extremely  useful  for  salads,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  have 
made  mediuir.-sized  bulbs  or  they  will  become 
stringy  and  of  little  value.  Lift  and  store  in  sand 
or  ashes  under  a  north  wall,  where  they  will  last  in 
good  condition  for  many  weeks.  The  later  sown 
long-rooted  kinds  should  be  thinned,  and  the 
surface  soil  kept  constantly  stirred  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  During  showery  weather  apply  small  doses 
of  artificial  manure  and  soot  in  equal  proportions. 
Potatoes. 

Many  of  the  early  varieties  will  now  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  and  should  be  lifted  and 
stored,  choosing  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose.  Unless 
Winter  Greens  have  been  planted  between  them 
the  ground  can  be  utilised  for  other  crops,  such  as 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Lettuce,  and  Endive.  Ridge 
Cucumbers  should  have  their  growths  thinned  and 
regulated,  and  thoroughly  syringe  with  insecticide 
to  rid  them  of  all  insect  pests.  Keep  the  roots 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  when  in  full  bearing 
manure  water  ought  to  be  given. 

Capsicum  and  Chillies 
may  now  be  arranged  in  the  open,  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  position,  and   stimulants  given  freely,  when 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  assured.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldeiiham  House  Gardens,  E'stree,  Hert.i. 


THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Strawberries. 

The  plantations  of  these  should  be  examined  when 
the  crops  of  fruit  are  gathered,  and  the  con- 
demned ones,  such  as  have  been  upon  the  ground 
two  years,  or  those  that  were  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  only  one  crop  of  large  fruit,  should 
be  cleared  off  the  ground,  which  may  then  be 
prepared  for  Broccoli  or  some  other  vegetable. 
Plantations  that  are  intended  to  remain  for  another 
year  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  as  the 
((uality  of  the  next  season's  crops  depends  greatly 
upon  the  way  they  are  now  managed,  which  should 
be  with  getting  strong  crowns.  Consequently, 
first  remove  their  netting  protectors,  and  clear 
them  of  weeds,  exhausted  foliage,  and  runners. 
See  also  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  and  give  necessary  nourishment  in  the  form 
of  liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure  or  other 
suitablestimulants.  Theplantations  of  late  varieties, 
especially  if  planted  upon  north  borders,  together 
with  such  perpetual  bearers  as  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  and  St.  .Joseph,  will  together  carry  on  a 
supply  of  fruit  for  along  time,  provided  they  have 
been  mulched  and  are  properly  watered.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary  in  light  soils. 
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Peaches  and  Nectakines. 

The  demand  for  water  at  the  roots  of  these  trees 
greatly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  they 
aregrowingin.andit  should  besuppliedaccordingly. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  light 
and  porous  it  is  easy  to  err  in  not  giving  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trees,  and  both  they 
and  the  crops  suffer  in  consequence.  Mulching 
with  short  litter  also  will  be  useful.  Growth  is 
now  active,  and  requires  close  attention  to  keep  it 
secured  to  the  walls,  and  the  stopping  or  entire 
removal  of  unduly  gross  shoots,  so  that  the  balance 
of  strength  is  maintained,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Avoid  crowding,  and  if  the  young  growths  were 
not  adequately  disbudded  do  not  hesitate  to 
remove  the  superfluous  ones.  If  aphis  is  present 
spray  the  trees  with  Quassia  Extract,  and  in  the 
evening  after  bright  days  thoroughly  wash  the 
trees  with  the  garden  engine.  Mildew  is  a  virulent 
enemy  to  the  Peach,  and  makes  rapid  progress  if 
not  checked,  therefore  should  it  appear  at  once 
first  lightly  spray  tjie  trees,  and  then  thoroughly 
dust  them  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  sub- 
sequently wash  it  off  when  the  vitality  of  the 
fungi  is  destroyed. 

Gkafted  Stocks. 

Newly  grafted  stocks  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  the  scions  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  gradually  remove  the  shoots  that  have 
started  beneath  the  scions.  If  the  situation  is 
windy  see  that  robust  scions  are  properly  secured, 
so  that  they  are  not  injured  by  being  blown  out  of 
position.  As  soon  as  the  union  is  formed,  the  ties 
should  be  entirely  removed  or  slackened  as  is 
found  desirable. 

BODDING. 

This  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  about 
half  ripe,  and  damp  weather  is  most  favourable 
for  the  operation,  although  if  the  stocks  are  clean, 
young,  and  healthy,  and  good  buds  are  selected 
success  is  almost  certain,  provided  the  operator  is 


an  expert.  The  process  is  so  simple  that  it  is 
needless  to  fill  space  hereby  describing  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  best  to  leave  this  in  the  hands  of 
nursery  specialists,  from  whom  the  very  best  trees 
can  be  procured  at  quite  reasonable  prices. 

Black  Currants. 
Once  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  bushes  should  be 
pruned  by  cutting  out  old  exhausted  branches  and 
thinning  the  young  shoots  by  shortening  the 
weakest,  leaving  the  strongest,  which  produce  the 
finest  fruit,  to  form  the  bushes.  Keep  the  planta- 
tions free  of  weeds  and  well  supplied  with  water 
if  necessary,  using  liquid  manure  if  it  is  available. 

T.    COOMBER. 

The  Heiidre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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CUCUMBER     BRITISH 

KING 

COMPARATIVELY  seldom  is  it  that 
a  new  Cucumber  is  honoured  by 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
with  an  award  of  merit,  but  the 
variety  named  British  King, 
which  was  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
at  the  Temple  show,  and  of  which  we  now  give 
an  illustration,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
thus  recognised.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  culture  of  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  and  Tomatoes,  and  he  has  raised  many 
good  things  amongst  them.  To  his  list  of  new 
varieties  must  now  be  added  Cucumber  British 
King.  Mr.  Mortimer  obtained  this  as  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Sensation  and 
Famous,  each  of  which 
has  also  been  certifi- 
cated. It  is  a  large 
and  handsome 
Cucumber  of  a  deep 
green  colour  with 
black  spines,  and  is 
undoubtedly  destined 
to  become  a  favourite 
variety. 


CtrC0MBER  BRITISH  KING. 

{Shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer  at  the  Temple  Show  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


SUMMER 

TURNIPS. 
With  variable  weather 
such  as  heat  and  drought 
it  is  often  difficult  to 
have  a  good  supply  of 
summer  Turnips.  In  our 
case  we  largely  rely  upon 
north  borders  or  land 
•  artially  shaded  by  fruit 
trees  for  our  early 
autumn  supply,  but 
much  depends  upon 
locality  and  situation. 
In  the  north  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  get  late 
summer  Turnips  as  in 
the  south.  Many  shifts 
may  be  adopted  to  get  a 
crop.  I  once  sowed  a 
few  seeds  on  a  bed  that 
had  been  dressed  with 
salt,  and  here  we  were 
never  troubled  with  the 
fly,  so  that,  though  I  do 
not  advise  using  salt 
after  sowing,  I  have 
done  so  previously  and 
saved  a  crop.  It  is  also 
well  to  sow  in  land  not 
recently  dug,  or  pre- 
vious to  sowing  the 
seed   to  well  tread  the 


soil  if  the  latter  is  at  all  light  or  sandy.  I 
would  much  prefer  land  that  had  been  prepared 
in  winter  than  that  newly  dug.  Another  point 
is  to  sow  thinly  and  avoid  severe  thinning,  also 
to  sow  varieties  that  will  stand  a  long  time, 
such  as  the  Golden  Globe,  Red  Globe,  Criterion,  or 
the  Matchless.  The  plants  delight  in  being  cool  at 
night,  so  that  any  watering  is  best  done  late  in  the 
day.  The  land  for  this  crop  should,  if  possible, 
be  on  the  level,  so  that  water  given  may  be 
retained  longer.  A.  C.  N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLANTS    SUITABLE    FOR 
THE    ROCKERY. 

ROCKERY  formation  may  be  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  requirements  both 
outdoors  and  under  glass.  Outside 
rockeries  may  be  constructed  of 
various  sorts  of  stone  so  as  to  suit  the 
culture  of  hardy  plants  of  various 
kinds.  We  may  note  first  hardy  Ferns  and 
L3'copods.  These  may  all  be  expected  to  thrive 
well  in  the  crevices  of  a  rookwork  formation,  if  the 
requirements  of  shade,  soil,  and  ordinary  care  in 
cultivation  are  attended  to.  In  small  suburban 
and  other  gardens  there  is  often  ground  that 
cannot  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  either 
vegetables  or  flowers  ;  in  fact,  the  ground  would 
not  be  suitable  for  the  development  of  such  crops, 
whilst  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  with  the 
background  filled  up  with  dwarf-growing  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  would  not  only  add  a  new  feature 
of  interest  but  make  a  hitherto  neglected  spot  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

I  will  give  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  hardy 
Ferns  as  I  proceed.  Ferns  are  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  soil,  providing  it  is  not  too  retentive  and 
does  not  contain  too  much  lime  ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
the  cultivator  should  have  a  belter  class  of  soil  at 
his  disposal,  such  as  a  good  meadow  loam,  peat 
soil,  leaf-mould,  burnt  earth,  and  sand.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  peat  is  well  drained, 
because  if  the  crowns  and  roots  get  wet  in  the 
winter  there  is  a  great  danger  of  decay  taking 
place.  It  must  not  be  stagnant.  The  main 
secret  of  success  in  Fern  growing  is  to  keep  the 
plants  well  supplied  with  water  during  dry 
weather.  Hard  water  should  not  be  used  for 
sprinkling  the  foliage  of  Ferns  during  the  summer, 
because  if  used  too  much  the  fronds  will  become 
coated  with  a  deposit  of  lime.  Use  soft  water 
therefore  in  all  cases  if  practicable.  The  hardy 
Ferns  I  should  recommend  for  small  rockeries 
would  comprise  the  following : — 

Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  Osmunda  regalis,  Polj'- 
stichum  angulare  and  its  varieties,  Polystichum 
aculeatum,  and  the  stronger  forms  of  the  common 
Polypodium.  Those  best  suited  for  a  small 
rockery  formation  are  Polj'podium  Dryopteris, 
P.  Phegopteris,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes,  and  a  tew  of  the  Scolopendriums. 
Any  kind  of  rough  sandstone  formation  will  be 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  these. 

There  is  another  class  of  plants  that  I  would 
specially  mention  as  being  adapted  for  the  outside 
rockery,  and  these  are  the  alpine  and  dwarf 
growing  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  I 
would  recommend  the  following  plants  as  specially 
adapted  for  this  work  :  Silene  (dwarf  varieties). 
Delphinium  sinense  and  grandiflorum,  Dianthus 
fimbriatus,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Eryngium  alpinum, 
Gypsophila  paniculata.  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens, 
Phlox  decussata  in  varieties,  Vinca  minor 
and  V.  major,  Achilleas  in  variety.  Auriculas 
(alpine  varieties),  Anchusa  italica,  Arabis  albida 
and  albida  variegata,  alpine  Asters,  Aubrietia 
purpurea,  Epimedium  macranthum,  Veronica 
Traversii,  Genista  radiata,  Helianthemums  in 
varieties.  Rock  Cistus,  Hypericum  Potentillas, 
Tradescantia  virginica.  Thymes,  kc.  The  above 
comprise  a  great  vaiiety  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
growth,  and  will  also  furnish  a  continuous  supply 
of  bloom  till  late  in  the  autumn.  We  must  not, 
however,   forget  the   Aquilegias  and    the  taller- 
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growing  varieties  of  Phlox,  which  would  prove 
very  effective  for  the  background. 

In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  half-hardy 
and  tender  Ferns,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  men- 
tioned, these  plants  would  require  an  inside 
rockery  for  their  culture.  The  stone  specially 
adapted  for  growing  to  perfection  the  choicer 
greenhouse  Ferns  and  those  requiring  stove  heat 
should  be  the  best  porous  tufa  rock.  When  a 
place  has  been  specially  selected  for  their  cultiva- 
tion it  is  essential  that  the  structure  should  be 
well  heated.  A  moist  heat  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  culture  of  these  beautiful  plants.  The 
hot  water  piping  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  pass 
underneath  the  rockwork.  The  compost  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed  should  be  a  mixture  of  Jadoo 
fibre,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  put  into  the  interstices 
of  the  tufa.  Keep  a  moist  heat  by  syringing  at 
intervals  the  heated  pipes.  By  this  means  a 
luxuriant  growth  will  be  promoted  and  the  health 
of  the  plants  maintained.  The  tufa  blocks  would 
require  to  be  carefully  placed  and  cemented 
together,  and  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  plants 
to  be  put  in  should  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
competent  uian.  As  a  good  illustration  of  a  green- 
house rock  fernery  I  would  mention  those  at 
Osmaston  Manor,  near  Ashbourne,  and  Snelston 
Hall,  not  far  away.  The  two  places  represent  two 
distinct  styles  of  rock  formation,  both  alike 
beautiful  in  their  character,  the  rock  formation  at 
Osmaston  being  chiefly  tufa  stones,  whilst  at 
Snelston  one  sees  a  combination  of  the  natural 
sandstone  rock  with  the  grey  limestone. 

Ashbourne.  A.  Godwin. 

BIG    TREES    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  big  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  appeared  in  The  Garden  some 
months  ago,  leads  me  to  some  further  observations 
concerning  these  most  remarkable  forests,  and 
more  especially  that  most  wonderful  of  all,  situated 
in  the  Big  Bisin  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  not  spoken 
of  in  the  article  referred  to.  When  we  stop  to 
think  of  these  cyclopean  specimens  of  vegetation 
that  must  have  taken  root  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  grown  old  while  the  end  of  the  world 
was  still  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  that  to-day  they  are  the  only  living  objects 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  those  remote 
ages,  we  may  well  bow  our  heads  in  reverent  awe 
and  stand  speechless  in  silent  admiration.  Well 
may  we  marvel  at  the  vandals  among  our  human 
brotherhood  whose  petty  souls  are  dominated  alone 
by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  gain,  and  who  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  destroy  and  despoil  these  hoary 
sentinels  of  '2, 000  years. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  big  trees  of  Calaveras 
and  Mariposa,  and  those  wonderful  groves  are 
visited  by  tourists  in  increasing  numbers  annually. 
But  this  great  Sequoia  forest  in  the  Big  Basin  of 
Santa  Cruz  has  remained  almost  unknown  because 
of  its  comparative  inaccessibility,  and  yet  it  is 
now  found  to  be  more  marvellous,  more  wonderful 
to  science,  and  more  beautiful  than  anything  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the 
only  vegetation  whicli  escaped  destruction  during 
the  glacial  period  on  this  western  continent  was 
this  narrow  strip  of  redwood  trees,  scarcely  twenty 
miles  wide,  extending  from  Monterey  County  on 
the  south  upward  to  the  line  of  the  Slate  of 
Oregon,  a  distance  of  some  400  miles.  Here  stand 
these  hoary  n\onarchs  of  the  forest  primeval, 
members  of  the  genus  known  as  Sequoia,  the  term 
being  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  ascribed  to 
the  inventor  of  their  alphabet.  There  are  two 
species— Sequoia  gigantea,  of  the  north  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  and  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
evergreen,  of  Santa  Cruz  County  and  the  Coast 
Eange.  Both  are  coniferous.  The  redwood  is 
valued  for  lumber,  although  most  of  the  colour 
fades  away  when  exposed  to  air  and  light. 

This  rem.irkable  virgin  forest  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  lies  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  contains  over  l-l,UOO  acres.  This  Big 
Basin  is  a  great  rough  oval  rift  in  the  summits  of 
the  range,  about  eight  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  and  has  been 
seen  only  by  a  few  lumber  men  and  a  still  smaller 


number  of  intrepid  scientists  and  explorers.  Care- 
ful data  from  such  writers  show  that  there  are 
many  trees  that  measure  over  100  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  400  feet  in  height.  There  are  many 
groves  where  the  trees  average  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  2.50  feet  in  height.  Lying  in  the  zone  of 
maximum  rainfall,  which  averages  about  60  inches 
in  the  year,  and  the  soil  of  the  valley  being  very 
rich  and  deep,  the  fallen  leaves  and  vegetable 
dfhris  of  age  adding  to  the  fertilising  properties, 
these  immense  trees  are  said  to  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  world  in  quality  of  texture  as 
well  as  in  size  and  age.  President  B.  J.  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California,  says  that  in  no 
other  place  in  the  world  can  such  studies  in 
forestry  be  made,  and,  together  with  President 
D.  S.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  he  has  asked 
that  a  school  of  forestry  be  established,  with  this 
Big  Basin  as  its  centre.  Half  the  distance,  and  b3' 
far  the  most  formidable  half,  is  still  without  any 
road. 

The  growing  demand  for  redwood  timber  has 
almost  denuded  a  large  part  of  the  original  forest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey.  But  so  far  this  great 
tract  in  Big  Basin  has  been  spared  because  of  its 
protected  situation.  For  a  time  the  ruthless 
"mills"  were  headed  that  way,  but  fortunately 
a  protracted  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  honour  of 
the  State  and  the  cause  of  common  decenc}'  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  back,  and  the  grand  old 
monarchs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  safe  from 
vandal  hands — for  the  time,  at  least.  Money  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of 
this  entire  forest  tract,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  convert  it  into  a  State  park,  and  thus  preserve 
the  remarkable  forest  for  future  generations. 

Concerning  the  practicability  of  converting  the 
big  trees  of  Calaveras  Grove  into  lumber,  it  is  said 
the  cost  of  felling  alone  would  be  almost  prohibi- 
tive. It  would  take  five  men  twenty-two  days  to 
bore  enough  holes  through  any  one  of  these  .30-feet 
trees  to  bring  it  down.  Then  it  would  have  to  be 
cut  into  40-feet  lengths,  each  of  which  would  still 
weigh  about  (iOtI  tons,  and  no  machinery  has  yet 
been  built  to  handle  such  ponderous  masses  in  the 
forest.  No  saw  could  work  on  such  a  section, 
even  were  it  possible  to  haul  it  to  the  mill. 
Splitting  with  dynamite  would  shatter  the  log  and 
spoil  it  for  lumber.  Have  not  we  got  lumber 
enough  without  sacrificing  these  hoary  giants  ? 
And  shall  we  not  respect  the  edicts  of  Nature  in 
placing  an  embargo  upon  these  cherished  patriarchs 
of  her  household  V  How  can  we  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  oldest  living  witnesses  of  so  much 
of  the  world's  career,  who  have  been  so  marvel- 
lously preserved  to  us  by  Nature  ? 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


SOCIETIES. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Biickwood  House  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  thus 
conllicting  with  the  metropolitan  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  the  gathering  in  the  Old  Deer  Park  at  Richmond. 
The  fact  that  there  were  three  such  important  fixtures  on 
the  same  day  was  demonstrated  in  the  lack  of  competition 
in  the  open  classes  for  Roses,  but  apart  from  that  the  general 
exhibition  was  practically  equal  to  the  high  average  of 
merit  that  we  look  for  in  such  an  excellent  gardening 
centre.  The  arrangements  at  Croydon,  in  the  hands  of  31r. 
Rotfey  and  a  few  energetic  meml>ers  of  the  committee,  are 
invariably  good.  Non-competitive  exhibits,  including  a 
superb  group  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Buund,  gardener  to  J.  Colnian, 
Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  and  fnjin  such  well  known 
imrseryraen  as  Alessrs.  J.  R.  Hox,  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  M'. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  and  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  added  materially 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

The  several  open  Rose  classes  did  not  afford  any  par- 
ticular interest,  as  Messrs.  G.  and  W.H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  and  were  awarded  first  prizes  in 
each  class.  They  showed  in  the  various  stands  good  blooms 
of  Maman  Cochet,  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Medea, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Margaret 
Dickson,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The  principal  class  for 
amateurs  was  for  thirty-six  single  trusses,  distinct,  and  Mrs. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  was  a  splendid  Urst.  This  is  the  third  occasion  upun 
which  Mr.  Salter  has  proved  victorious  in  this  class,  and, 
as  usual,  he  had  a  weighty  stand  of  well-arranged  blooms, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  Arthur,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Margaret  Dickson  being  conspicuously  good. 
This  exhibitor  was  first  fur  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety, 
with  handsome  examples  of  Margaret  Dickson.    Mr.  E.  M. 


Belhune,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  secured  several  prizes, 
including  the  first  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Smaller 
Rose  classes  were  numerous,  and  while  they  did  not  bring 
the  same  uniform  excellence  of  quality  as  the  larger  ones 
there  was  generally  a  little  stronger  competition.  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  Sydenham  Road  ;  Miss  Thrale,  Shirley  ;  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Crisp,  Chichester  Road;  A  E.  Mason,  Vincent 
Road;  G.  B.  A.  Schofield,  Sutton;  F.  S.  Rich,  Chichester 
Road  ;  F.  W.  Amsden,  Chichester  Road  ;  and  W.  J.  Dart, 
Thornton  Heath,  were  successful  exhibitors. 

Table  decorations  were  good  in  the  winning  exhibit, 
arranged  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Still,  Addington,  but  in  the  others 
crowding  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles,  Burnt- 
wood,  Caterham  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Lane),  had  some  splendidly 
furnished  table  plants.  Greenhouse  and  hardy  cut  flowers 
in  bunches  were  grandly  shown  by  several  gardeners. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  won  with  twenty-four  bunches  of  tender 
flowers,  and  Mr.  G.  Lewry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Blade,  Duppas- 
Hill  Terrace,  for  a  similar  number  of  hardy  flowers. 
Alderman  Barrow  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Collins),  had  a  splendid 
table  of  Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Amsden  (gardener,  Mr, 
J.  Knapp),  nine  well  grown  tuberous  rooted  Begonias. 
Mr.  G.  Lewry  and  Mr.  F.  Chappell  Whyteleafe  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Walton),  sent  grandly  grown  Ferns,  and  the  latter 
had  some  splendid  Fuchsias.  Mr.  A.  C.  Blogg,  Brighton 
Road,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Child,  Krant  Road,  had  interesting 
Cactaceous  plants,  and  were  both  first  prize  winners.  Mr. 
G.  Lewry  sent  the  best  Caladiums.  In  the  fruit  section 
the  classes  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune, 
Denne  Park,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Harris),  and  Mr. 
W.  Lintott,  The  Gardens,  Marden  Park,  were  first  and 
second  respectively  for  black  Grapes,  the  order  being 
reversed  for  white  ones.  Mr.  W.  Collins  had  the  best 
Strawberries,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  the  best  Melon,  ^'ege- 
tables  did  not  present  anything  of  very  striking  merit. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Slmmer  Show. 
Owing  to  the  early  date  this  show  was  arranged  for  the 
Rose  blooms  were  behind  the  usual  standard  seen  at  these 
gatherings.  There  were,  of  course,  some  good  blooms, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar 
was  a  large  exhibitor.  The  medal  di  the  National  Rose 
Society  for  the  best  Tea  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Fellowes  for  a  fine  specimen  of  that  charming  variety 
Muriel  Graham,  whilst  that  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
went  to  Miss  Penrice,  Witton  House,  for  a  fine  bloom  of 
La  France.  One  of  the  finest  features  at  this  show  for 
several  years  has  been  the  exhibits  of  herbaceous  flowers 
and  also  fiowering  shrubs.  This  section  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  in  the  district,  backed  up  by  such  noted  private 
growers  as  Dr.  Beverley,  of  Brundall,  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  of 
Cringleford,  and  Mr.  O.  Corder,  of  Brundall,  not  forgetting 
the  names  of  many  others.  This  year  the  cream  of  the 
show  was  without  a  doubt  the  entry  of  forty-eight  bunches, 
hardy  flowers,  distinct,  staged  by  Mr.  G.Davison,  gardener 
to  Captain  Petre,  Westwick  House,  Norwich.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
also  received  an  award  of  merit  for  a  grand  new  seealing 
Montbretia  with  very  large  golden  yellow  blooms  named 
Davisonii.  Mr.  F.  Fitch,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Buxton,  Esq., 
Dunston,  had  a  good  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  first  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  bundles,  distinct. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  a  fairly  good  class,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suflield,  showing  some  of  his  famed 
Strawberries  named  Lady  Suflield,  of  the  type  of  Waterloo, 
but  of  a  distinct  Pine  flavour. 

Trade  exhibits  comprised  a  grand  display  of  pot  plants 
nicely  arranged  and  cut  blooms  by  Slessrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Limited  ;  Hobbies,  Limited,  had  a  charming  bank  of  Sweet 
Peas,  including  a  new  variety  which  received  an  award  of 
merit,  named  White  Wings,  also  a  nice  array  of  pot  plants 
and  miscellaneous  cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  had  some 
of  their  best  Carnations  ;  Paul  and  Son  choice  Pa^onies  and 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  both  the  Messrs.  Cant  sent  Roses.  The 
attendance  showed  a  great  falling  ofl". 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Okchid  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  Little,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien, 
J.  Coleman,  F.  W.  Ashton.  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Young, 
E.  Hill,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  J.  Pitt,  James  Douglas,  U.  M. 
PoUett,  de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
and  W.  A.  Bilney.  The  work  of  this  committee  was  light, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  awards. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  charming 
display  of  Orchids,  chiefly  Cattleyas  and  La'lias.  In  the 
former  were  noted  C.  Mossitc  Wagneri,C'.  M.  alba  The  Queen, 
gaskelliana,  and  granulosa ;  L;elias  epicasta,  digbyana,  and 
elegans  were  also  notewoithy,  as  was  also  a  La:;lia  hybrid 
(cinnabarina  x  arnoldiana).    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  few  choice 
plants,  which  included  Platyclinis  filiformis,  Zygonisia 
rolfeana  var.  superba,  a  cross  between  Angauisia  lepida  and 
Zygopelatum  Gautierii;  Ljulio-Cattleja  Martinetti,  from 
Cattleya  Mossiw  x  L.  tenebrosa ;  and  Brasso-Cattleya 
conspicua,  from  C.  Leopoldii  x  B.  glauca. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a 
few  Cypripediums  and  a  good  plant  of  Ltelio-Cattleya 
Edouard  Andr^ ;  the  former  included  good  plants  of 
C.  superbiens,  C.  oenanthum,  C.  harrisianum  superbum,  and 
C.  I'urtisii. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
two  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Countess  of  Derby 
and  Ljclto-Cattleya  C.  G.  Roebling  albida,  a  cross  between 
L.  purpurata  alba  and  C.  gaskelliana. 

ilessrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  an  excellent 
variety  of  Cattleya  Mendehi  named  Souvenir  de  William 
Bull. 

From  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bait, 
came  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Cirrhica  purpurea. 

Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt 
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Tetbury,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Lfolio-Cattleya  Earl  Grey;  a 
distinct  variety  with  a  deep  purple  lip. 

Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Kothschild,  Tring  Park, 
staged  plants  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana  alba  and  La'lia  cinna- 
barina  in  good  form. 

Cirrha^a  vividi-purpurea,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
was  given  a  botanical  certificate. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present  :  H.  Balderson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Veitch,  H.  Esling,  S.  Jlortinier,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif, 
T.  Coomber,  F.  L.  Lane,  J.  Smitb,  Geo.  Wythes,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Practically  speaking  there 
was  little  before  this  committee,  which  is  rather  surprising  at 
this  season. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co  ,  Maidstone,  staged  a  collection 
of  Cherries  in  pots,  and  about  thirty  varieties  of  picked  fruit 
arranged  on  plates.  The  trees,  though  small,  were  well 
cropped,  and  comprised  Noir  de  Schmidt,  Napoleon  Bigar- 
reau,  Windsor,  Bigarreau  Damson,  and  Monstreux  de  Mezel ; 
the  dishes  included  Knight's  Early  Black,  Noir  de  Schmidt, 
Nouvelle  Hoyale,  Waterloo,  St.  Margarefs,  and  Florence. 
Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Strawberries  were  exhibited  by  Messrs  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford  ;  the  exhibits  included  boxes  of  The  Laxton  in  capita  I 
condition,  also  the  new  late  variety  Trafalgar. 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa, 
Regent's  Park,  sent  some  grand  clumps  of  Mushrooms  as 
they  were  lifted  from  the  beds,  and  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  Thos.  Coomber,  gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock,  Hendre 
Gardens,  Monmouth,  staged  fifteen  splendid  Queen  Pines  ; 
the  fruits  were  large,  ripe,  and  in  perfect  condition,  a  very 
fine  exhibit.     Hogg  medal. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  sent  an  exhibit  of 
Carter's  Endive-leaved  Lettuce. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  J.  Jennings,  J.  W  Barr, 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Howe,  C.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
G.  A.  Nix,  J.  Eraser,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  Blick.  and  J.  H.  Pitt. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  what  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  arrangement  of  these  flowers  ever  brought  together 
upon  one  occasion.  The  collection  was  all  the  more  note- 
worthy as  coming  from  an  amateur— Percy  Waterer,  Esq., 
Fawkhara,  Kent.  There  were  upwards  of  5,00u  sprays  of 
these  flowers  set  up,  taste  and  good  quality  marking 
the  arrangement  throughout.  The  varieties,  too,  were 
numerous.  We  give  just  a  few  of  the  best :  Navy  Blue, 
Black  Knight,  Fire  King,  Gaiety  (a  striped  kind),  Mars 
(red),  Aliss  WiUmott,  Salopian,  Countess  Cadogan,  Mrs. 
Eckford  (yellow).  New  Countess,  Gorgeous  (an  old,  yet  good 
kind),  America  (one  of  the  best  striped  kinds),  Blanche 
Burpee  (white),  Othello  (dark),  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Lady  Ornisby  Gore  (pale  primrose),  &c. 
The  vases  were  set  on  a  white  cloth,  over  which  was  strewn 
some  pale  green  muslin.  This,  with  a  background  of  dark 
velveteen,  gave  a  good  finish  to  as  fine  and  fresh  a  lot  as  we 
have  yet  seen  staged. 

Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  had  a 
splendid  group  of  that  fine  yellow  Carnation  Cecilia.  There 
were  some  150  plants  shown,  each  crowned  with  a  flower 
about  5  inches  across.  Tlie  group  was  very  fine,  and 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  quite  a  numerous 
company.  The  flowers  were  all  the  more  notable  as  the 
plants  were  only  about  ten  months  old.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

G.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  had  a  large  group  of 
showy  Delphiniums  in  variety,  for  which  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  group  of 
mixed  things,  in  which  Roses  of  the  Rambler  type  mingled 
with  such  New  Holland  plants  as  Phcenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesi,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  such  things.  In  front 
of  these  some  finely  expanded  flowers  in  shallow  trays  of 
the  newer  Water  Lilies  were  much  admired.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  brought  a  largf- 
and  varied  group  of  hardy  flowers.  There  were  Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias,  Erigerons,  Eryngiums,  Phloxes,  Galegas,  and 
such  showy  things,  interspersed  with  small  alpines  and 
many  interesting  plants.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  A.  Wade,  Colchester,  set  up  a  group  of  hardy  things 
in  which  the  English  Irises  were  largely  in  evidence.  Sweet 
Peas,  with  Calochorti,  Gaillardias,  several  Campanulas  of 
the  Peach-leaved  section,  Lilium  pardalinum,  and  Chelone 
barbata  were  also  shown,  together  with  Larkspurs  and  other 
showy  flowers. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  again  showed  English 
Irises,  together  with  Alstroemerias,  early  Gladioli,  &c. 

Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  Aldersey  Hall,  Cheshire,  had  a 
small  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  group  of 
showy  things  in  which  a  large  batch  of  Lilium  thun- 
bergiauum  Orange  Queen  formed  a  feature.  There  were 
also  good  batches  of  Calochorti,  the  rich  golden  of  Iris 
juncea,  and  the  hybrid  day  Lily  Hemerocallis  luteola,  which 
is  a  cross  between  H.  aurantiaca  major  and  H.  Thunbergi. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  small  group  of 
Dracaenas,  such  as  D.  Victoria  and  D.  goldieana  being 
most  conspicuous.  Ficus  stipnlata  variegata,  a  small-leaved 
kind,  was  also  shown  in  pyramid  form. 

From  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  came  a 
capital  lot  of  Malraaison  and  other  Carnations.  Of  the 
former  we  noted  Mrs.  Trelawny,  red ;  Nautilus,  blush ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  pink ;  and  the  fine  crimson  Maggie 
Hodgson.  Other  kinds  in  capital  form  and  quantity  were 
Cecilia,  yellow,  the  crimson  Uriah  Pike,  and  the  very  pure 
white  Much  the  Milier.     Silver  Banksian  medal, 

5Ir.  H.  B  May,  Edmonton,  staged  a  capital  lot,  mostly 
double  Pelargoniums  in  groups,  each  group  or  kind  being 
well  separated  by  Ferns  and  the  like  that  constituted  the 


general  groundwork.  The  more  worthy  kinds  shown  were 
Lady  Ilchester,  double  pink  ;  Lord  Ilchester,  cerise-red  ; 
Blanche,  double  white  ;  Perfection,  scarlet;  Lord  Kitchener, 
double  crimson-scarlet,  &c.     Silver"Banksian  medal. 

In  view  of  the  lecture  on  trees  and  shrubs  by  Lord 
Annesley,  the  large  collection  of  cut  trees  and  shrubs, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
was  of  two-fold  interest.  The  collection  by  itself,  indeed, 
was  a  remarkable  one,  and  included  much  valuable  material 
in  this  especial  branch  of  horticulture  or  arboriculture. 
Some  of  the  rarer  things  were  Buddleia  globosa  in  flower, 
Abutilon  Vitifolium  with  pale  blue  saucer-shape  blossoms, 
Caragana  jubata,  Larix  Ktempferi,  the  variegated  Dimor- 
phanthus,  Tamarix  odessana  and  T.  germanica,  EUeagnus 
argentea,  with  Viburnums,  Weigelias,  Robinias,  Catalpa, 
Philadelphus,  Acers,  Ericas,  and  many  more,  forming  a 
most  interesting  study  in  these  plants.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed  some 
Rambler  Roses,  the  result  of  crossing  a  multiflora  simplex 
variety  with  the  Crimson  Pi,ambler.  Rito  is  a  pink,  wonder- 
fully free  ;  Edna,  blush  pink ;  Queen  Alexandra,  a  semi- 
double  pink,  and  all  are  free  and  showy.  Lonicera 
sempervirens,  Hedysarum  multijugum,  with  Cornus  Kousa 
were  also  shown  by  the  firm. 

A  good  group  of  pink  Malmaison  Carnations  in  a  cut 
state  and  in  pots  was  shown  by  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Kelso 
(ilr.  Wood,  gardener),  the  plants  evidently  grown  with 
great  freedom,  and  were  quite  free  from  the  disease  that  in 
some  districts  plays  such  havoc  with  these  handsome 
flowers.    A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  brought  one  of  their 
characteristic  displays  of  Delphiniums.  Dorothy  Kelway, 
azure  blue,  with  metallic  tinge ;  Captain  P.  Scott,  dark 
blue;  Coronation,  purplish  blue;  Britannia,  dark  blue; 
Dorothy  Daniel,  semi-double  purple  and  blue  with  white 
eye,  extra  large  pip  ;  and  Queen  Alexandra,  glistening  azure 
blue,  very  large  flowers,  were  of  the  best.  A  large  array  of 
Gaillardias  was  also  staged.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  few  select 
Roses,  in  which  we  noted  Liberty  in  splendid  colour ; 
Killarney,  pink  ;  the  giant  flowers  of  Ben  Cant,  a  veritable 
"Big  Ben"  among  bedding  Roses  of  the  H.P.  class; 
Maharajah,  semi-double  crimson ;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  a 
seedling  Tea  Rose,  delightfully  sweet.  These,  with  the 
superb  white  Fran  Karl  Drusckhi,  which  gained  an  award 
of  merit,  made  quite  a  display, 

Sir.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  again  showed  excellent 
hardy  flowers.  Iris  Kampferi,  Funkias,  Tropjcolum 
Leichtlini,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  Potentilla,  Wm. 
RoUison,  Delphinium  Bella  Donna,  and  P;conia  albatross  were 
among  the  best  things  generally.  Then  <iuite  alone  was  a 
corner  of  Bell  Flowers,  of  which  at  least  some  dozen  or  more 
good  kinds  were  seen,  mostly  of  the  taller  border  sorts. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Beckenham,  Mr.  J.  Surman  brought  a  big  display 
of  Petunias  iy  pots,  single  kinds,  well  grown  and  well  shown 
also.  There  were  many  varieties  and  perhaps  nearly  a 
couple  of  hundred  fine  plants.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  again  showed  hardy 
plants  finely  and  in  great  variety.  Heucheras  of  sorts,  a 
splendid  lot  of  Calochorti,  Lychnis  haageana,  the  noble 
Odtrowskia  magniflca.  Iris  juncea.  Delphinium  Zalil,  Allium 
azureum  with  globular  heads  of  blue.  Iris  Black  Prince 
apparently  a  late  flag  Iris,  Geranium  sanguineum  album. 
Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  many  more  fine  and  good  things. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Single  and  semi-double  Begonias  in  great  variety,  size,  and 
brilliancy  were  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Another  fine  lot  of  hardy  things  came  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  who,  in  addition  to  large 
numbers  of  the  more  showy  flowers,  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Peas, 
Gaillardias,  Sea  Hollies  in  variety,  Campanulas,  Pinks,  itc, 
showed  quite  an  array  of  the  early  Gladioli  such  as  Blushing 
Bride,  Crimson  Queen,  Little  Lady,  Carminaia  elegans,  &c., 
also  Ixias  and  Irises.  Iris  aurea,  I.  juncea,  and  I.  Monnieri, 
formed  a  trio  of  yellow  Iris.not  easy  to  surpass  in  July.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

ilr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  group  of  stove  plants  in 
which  Alocasias,  Dracamas,  Crotons,  Palms,  Aralias, 
Acalypha  hispida,  Araucaria  Cooki,  and  such  things  took  a 
leading  part,  and  with  bolder  plants  in  the  background 
were  margined  with  Caladium  argyrites,  &c.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Certificated  Plants. 

The  following  received  awards  of  merit  :— 

Alstrrvmeria  Mrs.  Salter. — A  daik  red  foim  of  the  Auran- 
tiaca group,  with  enormous  heads  of  some  three  dozen 
fiowers.  A  very  showy  kind.  Exhibited  by  J.  H.  Salter,  Esq., 
Witham. 

Delphinivm  Kitty  Woodall.—  A  semi-double  kind,  with 
large  violet-blue  flowers,  arranged  on  a  handsome  spike. 
From  Ivlessrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport. 

Draccena  His  Majesty. — A  well-coloured  member  of  the 
D.  terminalis  (Cordyline)  group.  The  richly-coloured  leaves 
are  closely  arranged,  giving  a  compact  habit,  broad  arching, 
and  of  a  character  well  fitting  it  to  general  decorative  work. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Slay,  Edmonton. 

Polypodiitm  iriodes  ramo-cryUaiiim. — This  striking  plant 
is  2  feet  high,  and  from  a  tapering  base  the  fronds  rise  and 
spread  out  in  a  varied,  cristate  fashion  at  the  termini. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Son,  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Countess  Carrington. — A  tine  border  kind  of  a 
pale  pink  shade,  and  strongly  fragrant.  Tlie  flowers  are  of 
good  size  and  well  maintained  within  the  calyx.  From 
Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick). 

Rose  Frau  Karl  Drusckhi  (H.P.)^A  sweet-scented  variety 
of  large  size  and  almost  pure  white.  The  variety  evidently 
possesses  great  vigour  and  freedom.  Shown  by  Messrs.  B.  E. 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Lobelia  coronopifolia. — This  beautiful  species  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Cape  as  long  ago  as  1752. 
The  gentian  blue  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  borne  on 


slender  peduncles.  The  lance-shaped  leaves  have  a  toothed- 
like  termination,  hence  the  specific  name.  This  very  attrac- 
tive species  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Cheshunt. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 
The  second  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
and  was  generally  considered  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The 
flowers  on  the  whole  were  small,  but  many  good  blooms 
appear  to  have  been  spoilt  by  the  storm  last  week.  At  the 
luncheon  given  to  the  committee  and  judges,  Mr.  Geor'^e 
Gordon  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  referred 
to  the  opposition  the  society  had  had  to  encounter,  but  said 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  persevere  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea  by  upholding  the  society 
and  Its  exhibitions.  The  name  of  ilr.  Richard  Dean  was 
coupled  with  the  toast  of  the  society,  and  ilr.  Dean  suitably 
replied.  ilr.  S.  B.  Dicks  proposed  "The  Judges  and 
Exhibitors."  and  ilr.  John  Wright  and  Mr.  Simpson  replied. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  toast  of  "  The  Chairman  " 
given  by  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson. 

Open  Classes. 

For  thirty-six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct  (prizes 
given  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son),  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gardener 
to  R.  C.  Foster,  Esq.,  J. P.,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  won  the 
first  prize  with  an  excellent  display.  The  fiowers  were  not 
crowded  at  all,  and  they  included  the  leading  varieties 
iliss  Willmott,  Senator,  Prince  of  Wales,  Gaiety,  Prima 
Donna,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Gorgeous,  and  Lady  Hamilton 
were  of  the  best.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury 
won  the  second  prize  with  some  very  good  flowers ;  ilr' 
Leonard  Brown,  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  third,  and  Messrs 
F.  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge,  fourth. 

For  twenty -four  bunches  (prizes  given  by  ilessrs.  Cooper 
Taber  and  Co.,  Limited,  Southwark  Street),  Messrs.  Isaac 
House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  were  first  with  a  very 
good  stand,  Gypsophila  being  interspersed.  Of  the  best 
were  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Black  Knight,  Salopian,  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  New  Countess;  ilessrs.  Jones  and  Son 
Shrewsbury,  were  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Brown 
Brentwood,  third. 

ilessrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were  first  for  twelve  bunches 
showing  some  excellent  fiowiTs,  of  which  Purity,  a  new 
white  seedling,  was  the  best;  ilessrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son  were  second  ;  and  ilr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Hi'^h 
Street,  Winchester,  third. 

Tkade  Excluded. 

For  thirty-six  bunches  (prizes  given  by  ilessrs.  Webb  and 
Sons)  ilr.  J.  Claik,  Wislow  Hall  Gardens,  was  first  with  a 
good  exhibit  of  bright  and  fresh  fiowers.  Gorgeous,  Mars, 
Black  Knight,  and  ilonarch  were  of  the  best ;  ilr.  F.' 
Ackland,  Hopsford  House  Gardens,  Frome,  was  second 
showing  well  also;  ilr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was 
third  ;  and  ilr.  Thomas  Leith,  Basingstoke  fourth. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  (prizes  given  by 
ilr.  Eckford),  Rev.  L.  Knight-Smith  was  first,  showin-^ 
some  very  good  fiowers  of  the  best  varieties ;  ilr. 
F.  J.  Clark,  Wislow  Hall  Gardens,  Leicester,  was  a  good 
second  ;  ilr.  Tom  Stanton,  Sion  Hill  Place,  Bath,  third  ; 
and  ilr.  J.  G.  Ward,  Brentwood,  fourth. 

Mr.  Silas  Cole  won  for  twelve  bunches  (prizes  given  by 
ilr.  Robert  Sydenham),  with  remarkably  good  fiowers  of 
Emily  Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Countess  Spencer,  Sadie 
Burpee,  and  others  ;  ilr.  G.  Hughes,  Kingston,  was  second, 
and  showed  well  also  ;  Mr.  Aubrey  F.  Wootte,  Epsom,  was 
third;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward  fourth.  There  were  numerous 
other  entries,  making  this  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the 
show. 

For  six  bunches  (prizes  given  bv  Hobbies,  Limited, 
Dereham),  ilr.  Silas  Cole  was  first  with  good  fiowers;  Rev. 
L.  Knight-Smith  second  ;  and  ilr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell, 
third.     All  three  showed  good  blooms. 

For  nine  bunches  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Jones)  ilr.  H. 
A.  Needs  was  first  with  fine  fiowers  of  good  sorts ;  Mr. 
Ernest  Beck,  Hoddesdon,  was  second  ;  and  ilr.  Silas  Cole 
third. 

Floral  Decorations  in  Sweet  Peas. 

For  a  decoration  of  Sweet  Peas  for  the  dinner  table  (trade 
excluded)  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  first,  using  yellow  and  pink 
Sweet  Peas,  Smilax  trailing  upon  a  white  cloth  and  a  pink 
muslin  centre;  ilrs.  F.  H.  Barnes,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  was 
second  ;  and  ilr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  N.,  was  a  good  third.  In  a  similar  class 
(open  to  all)  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  first  with  Sweet  Peas  in 
bhades  of  pink  and  grasses  prettily  used  ;  ilessrs.  Jones, 
of  Shrewsbury,  were  second,  using  pale  blue  and  a  few  buff 
Sweet  Peas  ;  iliss  Adelaide  Harwood,  Colchester,  was  third. 

ilessrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  won  for  an  epergne 
of  Sweet  Peas  ;  iliss  Cole,  Feltham,  being  second,  and  ilrs. 
Noy  third. 

ilessrs.  Jones  were  first  for  a  basket  of  Sweet  Peas,  iliss 
Cole  second,  and  ilr.  Hayward,  Kingston,  third. 

Open. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Rev.  Knight- 
Smith  with  Sadie  Burpee. 

Two  bunches  of  scarlet  or  crimson  :  First,  ilr.  Charles  W. 
Breadmore  with  ilars. 

Two  bunches  of  yellow  or  buff:  First,  ilessrs.  Isaac 
Houso  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  with  Hon.  ilrs. 
Kenyon, 

Two  bunches  of  pink  :  First,  iliss  Cole,  showing  Prima 
Donna. 

Two  bunches  of  rose :  First,  ilessrs.  Isaac  House  with  Lord 
Rosebery. 

Two  bunches  of  mauve  :  First,  ilr.  Isaac  House,  showing 
New  Countess. 

Two  bunches  of  blue:  First,  Mrs.  Noy,  Brentford,  with 
Navy  Blue. 

N0N-CUM]'ETITIVE   EXHIIilTS. 

ilessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  were  awarded  a 
large  gold  medal  for  a  remarkably  fine  display  of    Sweet 
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Peas  ill  splendid  variety.  They  were  pleasingly  arranged  in 
Bamboo  stands,  in  glasses,  both  tall  and  short,  and  inter- 
spersed was  suitable  greenery.    A  very  attractive  exhibii,. 

Mr.  H.  ,T.  Jones,  Lewisham,  displayed  an  excellent  lot  of 
Sweet  Peas  also.  An  effective  background  of  Bamboos  and 
grasses  prettily  arranged  between  the  flowers  added  much 
to  the  general  effect.     Gold  medal. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas,  including  many  beautiful  sorts,  which  were 
tastefully  displayed.    Gold  medal. 

Jlessrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  florists,  Shrewsbury,  also  obtained 
a  gold  medal  for  a  very  line  display  of  the  flower  of  the  day 
in  some  of  the  best  varieties.  The  flowers  were  of  good 
ciuality,  and  the  Piilms,  Ferns,  and  other  greenery  made  the 
exhiliit  very  efl'ective. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  displayed  a  collection  of  cut  Roses  in 
considerable  variety,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol, 
'vere  given  a  silver  medal  for  an  attractive  group  of  miscel- 
laneous hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  George  Stark  and  .Son,  Ryburgh,  exhibited  a  good 
display  of  Sweet  Peas.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  also  showed 
Sweet  Peas  in  variety.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.W.,  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  very  attractive  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  flowers 

Pelargonium  Fire  Dragon  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Towell, 
Hampton  Hill. 

Certificated  Varieties. 

The  following  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  each  obtained  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate :  Britannia  (crimson  and  white),  Jessie  Cuthbertson 
(white,  splashed  with  pale  crimson),  and  White  (Jueen, 
(pure  white). 

THORNTON    HEATH. 

The  southern  suburbs  of  the  Metropolis  provide  many 
admirable  exhibitions  of  gardening  produce,  and  amongst 
the  latest  recruits  is  Thornton  Heath,  whose  second  show 
was  held  on  the  0th  inst.  under  regrettably  unpropitious 
climatic  conditions.  Taking  into  consideration  the  age  of 
the  society,  it  speaks  well  for  the  management  that  it  was 
able  to  bring  together  such  a  considerable  array  of 
meritorious  produce,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hope  that  this 
may  be  an  augury  of  even  better  and  greater  things  iu  the 
future. 

Though  grown  within  a  comparatively  limited  radius, 
Roses  were  beautifully  shown  in  several  classes.  For 
twenty-four  distinct,  Mrs.  v7est,  Grange  Road,  Sutton,  was 
first ;  Mrs.  W.  11.  Lascelles,  Sydenham  Road,  Croydon, 
second ;  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Schofleld,  Sutton,  third,  but  neither 
showed  strong  sets.  For  four  trebles,  C.  B.  Crisp,  Esq.,  Croydon 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Heading),  was  first  with  Jeanuie  Dickson, 
ririch  Brunner,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Her  Majesty  ;  Miss 
Thrale,  Sliirley,  was  second.  Sir.  Keppel  H.  Gilford,  Sutton, 
was  first  for  six  distinct,  wilh  Francois  Michelon,  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Comtesse  de  Ludre ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
Balham,  was  a  dangerously  close  sectind  with  smaller  blooms 
of  refined  character.  Mrs.  West  won,  for  six  Teas,  with 
Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  The  Biide,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Bridesmaid.  For  six, 
one  variety,  Mr.  Giflord  was  first,  Mrs.  Lascelles  second, 
and  Mrs.  West  third,  each  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  it  was  a  very 
easy  win  for  Mr.  Giflord.  In  local  Rose  classes,  Messrs. 
Holmes  Davis,  W.  J.  Dart,  A.  E.  Mason,  and  E.  T.  Baker 
were  successful. 

Sweet  Peas  were  beautifully  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
Sutton,  who  won  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  ; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Amesden,  Croydon  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Knapp),  was 
a  good  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Heading  third.  Mr.  G.  Davidson, 
London  Road,  won  Mr.  Sydenham's  first  prize  for  nine 
distinct.  Mr.  Eckford's  prizes  for  twelve  were  won  by 
Mr.  U.  Dart,  Woodville  Road,  and  Mr.  R.  Bulfleld, 
Brigsttjck  Road,  both  of  whom  showed  well.  Eleven  tables 
were  arranged  by  ladies,  of  whom  Miss  May  Dart  was  first 
with  pink  Sweet  Peas  ;  the  centre  piece  was  slightly  heavy 
at  the  top,  and  the  base  was  not  nicely  finished,  but  the 
general  effect  was  good.  Miss  Ethel  Burrough  was  second 
with  Iceland  Popples  efl'ectively  displayed,  and  Miss  West 
Ihird.  This  was  a  splendid  class.  Mr.  W.  J.  Dart  won  in 
the  class  for  gentlemen  with  a  bold  arrangement  of 
Improved  .Shirley  Poppies;  Mr.  Cooke,  jun.,  was  second 
with  white  and  light  and  dark  purple  Sweet  Peas,  some- 
what heavily  placed,  but  very  beautiful.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bewsher 
was  third. 

The  classes  for  hardy  flowers,  plants  in  pots,  boucjuets, 
sprays,  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  were  well  contested, 
and  much  excellent  produce  was  staged.  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Wem,  had  a  beautiful  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  for 
competition. 

Exhibition  of  Roses  at  Reg^ent's 

Pa.PlC. — In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Koyal 
Botanic  Society,  Messrs.  ^Villiam  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  from  July  l(j  to  20,  arranged  a 
delightful  e.xhitjition  of  Roses,  the  e.xtent  and 
variety  of  which  speak  volumes  for  the  resources 
of  this  firm.  The  Roses  were  both  grovving  and 
cut,  and  were  arranged  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
manner.  The  pot  plants  comjinsed  all  the  leading 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  together  with  many  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Teas.  Pillars  of  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Leuchtstern  were  very  bright,  and  from  llie  roof 
hanging  baskets  were  suspended  full  of  lovely  trailing 
Rosea,  such  as  Jersey  Beauty,  Pink  Roamer,  and 


Ruby  Queen.  A  pretty  feature,  and  one  we  should 
like  to  see  more  generally  adopted  at  Rose  shows, 
was  made  by  the  neat  green  baskets  filled  with 
some  two  dozen  flower  sprays,  each  basket  con- 
taining one  variety  and  displayed  just  as  cut  from 
the  plant,  surrounded  by  all  the  buds  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  many  of  our  modern  decorative 
Roses.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  to  be  found  in  this  unique  exhibit,  but 
we  noted  many  of  the  firm's  own  special  raising. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Corona,  a  grand  flower 
of  the  Hybrid  Tea  section.  Morning  Glow  is  a  Rose 
of  an  almost  indescribable  colour  of  bronzy  j-ellow, 
and  Chameleon  is  one  of  the  pretty  ever-blooming 
Roses.  Othernoveltiesexhibited  in  baskets  were  the 
brilliant  Corallina,  which  well  maintains  its  repu- 
tation ;  Queen  Mab,  and  a  new  hybrid  Polyantha, 
Floribuntla  bj'  name,  a  most  prodigious  bloomer. 
Baskets  full  of  climbing  Belle  Siebrecht  were  grand, 
and  so  were  Clio,  Tennyson,  White  Ladj',  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Duchess  of  Bedford  (scarlet),  Ella 
Gordon  (a  fine  crimson).  Star  of  Waltham  (a 
splendid  full  Rose,  very  double,  and  most  hand- 
some foliage),  and  the  fragrant  Aurora.  Baskets 
of  the  leading  Tea-scented  kinds  showed  how 
suitable  they  are  for  exhibiting  in  this  way,  and 
particularly  striking  were  (ieorges  Schwartz, 
certainly  the  best  yellow  bedder  3'et  raised  ;  Sou- 
venir de  William  Robinson,  of  a  most  uncommon 
colouring  ;  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  a  pretty  noveltj'  ; 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  The  China  or 
Monthly  Roses  were  much  in  evidence,  and  the 
Polyantha  Roses  were  not  forgotten  in  this 
most  representative  exhibit.  We  noted  fine 
lots  of  Eugene  Lamesch,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Petite 
Constante,  Perle  des  Rouges,  Gloire  des  Poly- 
anthas,  Perle  d'Or,  and  others.  A  splendid 
new  rambler  Rose  was  shown  >  ame^  Waltham 
Rambler.  It  is  a  great  advance  on  Rose  of 
the  Leuchtstern  type.  Old-fashioned  Roses  were 
represented  by  Persian  Yellow,  Common  and 
White  Provence,  Moss  Roses  of  sorts,  Mme. 
Hardy,  York  and  Lancaster  ;  and  we  also  noted 
the  quaintly  pretty  crested  Moss  and  the  curious 
green  Rose  viridiflora.  When  we  say  that 
numerous  bunches  and  sprays  were  interspersed, 
and  altogether  some  0,000  or  8,000  flowers  were 
placed  in  view,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  this  Rose  exhibition,  and 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, especially  in  such  a  trying  season. 

South    Shields    Chrysanthemum 

Society. — This  famous  Chrysanthemem  society, 
an  advertisement  about  which  appears  this  week, 
has  come  to  life  again,  and,  we  hope,  to  begin  a 
successful  career.  The  president  is  Mr.  .las. 
Readhead,  J. P.,  and  the  hon.  secretarj',  Mr. 
Bernard  Cowan,  and  the  assistant,  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Binks.  The  prize  list  is  a  most  liberal  one,  the 
first  prize  in  the  classes  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
and  thirty  incurved  flowers  being  .£6.  The  presi- 
dent offers  a  Coronation  silver  cup  value  15 
guineas. 

The     Midland      Carnation      and 

PiCOtee  Society- — At  a  committee  meeting 
held  recently  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
exhibition  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 
to  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  7  and  S,  instead 
of  .July  SO  and  31,  as  originally  named. — Herekrt 
Smith,  Hon.  Sec.  The  show  takes  place  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.— i?.  W.  /.—Your  Iris  flowers 
were  in  a  withered  condition  on  arrival.  They  appear, 
however,  to  lie— 1,  unrecognisable  ;  "2,  Iris  sibirica  variety 
lacta ;  3,  Iris  sibirica  variety  (near  lacta) ;  4,  Iris  sibirica 
variety  atropurpurea ;  5,  Iris  sciualens  variety.  Your  soil 
is  probably  too  retentive  of  moisture  for  the  majority  of 
Irises.  You  would  do  well  to  trench  the  ground  deeply 
and  diK  in  a  (piantity  of  grit  and  cinders.  The  plants 
should  not  be  left  too  long  in  one  position  without  replant- 
ing. It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  some  good  local 
gardener  to  examine  your  plants  and  beds.  It  is  difficult 
10  advise  on  these  subjects  when  the  exact  conditions  are 
unknown. J.  li.  D.—Youv  plant  is  P.  pilosum  var.,  and 


differs  from  that  species  in  the  absence  of  the  white  marking 
on  the  base  of  the  petals.  There  is  also  a  slight  ditterence 
in  the  foliage  which,  in  the  true  plant,  is  of  more  pale  green. 
Yon  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  calling  it  P.  pilosum  var. 

Mulching-  herbaceous  taopdep  (Rusemaky).— 
Certainly  the  mowings  of  a  lawn,  spread  over  the  soil  of  a 
herbaceous  border, 
form  a  useful  mulch, 
and  there  is  no  need 
to  dry  it  before  plac- 
ing it  on  the  soil,  as 
it  withers  up  rapidly. 
But  if  these  mowings 
be  used  the  lawn 
should  be  frequently 
mown  to  prevent 
Daisies  or  grasses 
producing  seed.  The 
fewer  weeds  or  coarse 
gra-ss  in  the  lawn  the 
less  danger  is  there 
of  weed  production 
through  seed  agency. 
Grass  dies  rapidly, 
and  whilst  brown  is 
less  noticeable  as  a 
mulch  than  cocoa 
fibre  refuse.  The 
brown  material  you 
refer  to  is  no  doubt 
peat  moss  Utter, 
which  helps  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil, 
but  is  far  more  useful 
when  it  has  been 
employed  to  bed 
horses  in  stables,  as 
then  it  is  full  of  plant 
nutriment.  Any  of 
these  things  with 
other  manure  will 
benefit  the  soil  if 
dug  in  the  following 
winter. 

Orchis  macu- 
lata  (N.  li.).— The 
flower  is  Orchis 
maculata,  one  of  the 
most  cherished  of 
native  Orchises. 

Hollyhocks 
f p  o  m  seed 
(ChalnTON).— If  you 
want  to  have  a  fine 
show  of  Hollyhocks 
next  year  by  all 
means  get  seed  and 
sow  it  at  once.  There 
should  be  no  ditfi- 
culty,  now  that  the 
soil  is  so  moist,  in 
getting  the  seed  to 
germinate  freely,  and 
if  sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart,  you 
should  have  plenty  of  strong  plants  to  lift  and  put  out 
where  you  want  them  to  bloom  in  September.  They  would 
thus  become  strong  and  flower  finely  the  following  year.  If 
you  fear  to  sow  the  seed  out  in  the  open,  tlien  sow  thinly  in 
shallow  boxes  or  pans,  or  in  a  frame,  or  under  a  hand-light. 
In  such  a  case,  when  the  plants  are  3  inches  in  height  they 
had  better  lie  lifted  and  dibbled  out  into  some  good  ground, 
0  inches  apart,  where  they  can  remain  till  the  autumn,  then 
be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  attached  to  each,  and  planted 
where  to  bloom.  When  seed  is  sown  late  or  in  warmth  early 
in  the  spring  very  often  many  plants  fail  to  bloom  the 
following  year. 
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QUESTIONS. 

A  plant  natupalisation  society.— ^You Id  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  society  or  company 
called  the  Botanic  Naturalisation  Society  for  introducing 
seeds  and  plants  to  every  part  of  the  world  ? — B.  N.  S.  [We 
have  never  heard  of  this  society,  but  perhaps  some  reader  of 
The  Garden  can  give  the  address  — Ei>.J 

Wall  g-apdens  in  summep.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  plants  I  can  have  to  make  my  walls  bright  and 
interesting  during  the  summer  months?  They  are  bright  in 
spring,  liut  at  this  time  are  most  unsatisfactory.  I  want 
masses  of  colour,  and  will  spare  no  expense  to  get  it.  There 
must  be  many  things  I  can  get  from  seed  to  give  colour  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  I  feel  sure  there  are 
many  readers  of  The  Garden  who  can  help  me  over  this 
difficulty.  My  garden  is  near  thcEiverThames,  but  on  rising 
ground.— H.  E. 


TRADE    NOTE, 

Rustic  Summer  Hur.'^E.s. 
SlEsSRti.  PitEEDY  ANI"  CO.,  Kclross  Boad,  Highbury,  N., 
manufacturers  of  portable  rustic  summer  houses,  arbours, 
bungalows,  garden  seats,  &c.,  send  us  their  illustrated  list, 
which  contains  several  exceedingly  attractive  designs  in  the 
above  garden  furniture,  antl  these  are  all  built  of  the  very  best 
forest  hard  woods.  The  designs  are  artistic,  and  the  articles 
before  leaving  Messrs.  Preedy's  works  are  well  finished 
and  varnished.  This  is  an  important  matter,  for  nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  to  find  that  ones  garden  furniture 
quickly  suiters  from  the  ert"ects  of  the  weather,  yet  this  will 
happen  unless  the  wood  is  first  well  seasoned  and  prepared. 
Messrs.  Preedy  also  make  a  speciality  of  rustic  bridges. 
The  summer  houses  are  built  in  sections,  and  need  simply  to 
be  screwed  together  to  fix,  although  experienced  workmen 
are  sent  to  erect  them  if  necessary.  Messrs.  Preedy  will  be 
pleased  to  send  an  illustrated  list  upon  application. 
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INDUSTRIAL  GARDEN 
CITIES    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

A  MONGST,  the  many   serious  social 

/\         problems  of  the  day  not  the  least 

/    \       serious,    perhaps,    is     one    which 

y        ^     ought,  for  reasons  both  ethical  and 

physical,  to  come  home  to  every 

thoughtful  dweller  in  a  country  house  and 

garden.     The  constant  drifting  away  of   the 

able-bodied  rural  population  to  London  and 

to  the  larger  towns  arouses,  on  the  one  hand, 

grave  misgivings,  while  the  sad  cry  is  just  as 

constantly  wafted  back  to  the  country,  of  the 

squalor  and  misery  and  crime  inseparable  from 

the  over -crowding  of  congested  cities  and  the 

consequent  gradual  deterioration  of  the  race. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  people  back  to 
the  land  is,  confessedly,  a  hard  one,  and  not 
easily  to  be  understood  in  all  its  bearings, 
much  less  solved,  without  large  expenditure, 
not  of  money  merely,  but  of  labour  and  anxious 
thought,  and  probably  not  without  some  false 
demonstrations  and  futile  attempts  at  solution 
as  well.  The  attention  of  the  readers  of  Thk 
Garden  was  directed  some  two  years  since  to 
a  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Garden  City 
Association,  whereby  it  was  proposed  so  to 
combine  the  opposing  attractions  of  town  and 
country  as  to  create  and  gather  into  the 
common  focus  of  a  rural  city  a  counter  in- 
fluence strong  enough  to  overbalance  the 
advantages  presented  separately  by  town  life 
or  country  life,  whilst  it  sought  to  correct  and 
mitigate  the  evils  inherent  in  either  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
sprouting  germ  of  the  idea  is  taking  strong 
root  and  gives  promise  of  healthy  growth  and 
fruitfulness.  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
assured  by  the  names  of  able  and  sober-minded 
men  of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
opinion  which  appear  on  the  list  of  vice- 
presidents  of  the  association  that  the  youthful 
but  vigorous  organism  is  regarded,  in  in- 
fluential quarters,  with  hopefulness  and  some 
degree  of  faith  in  its  future  useful  develop- 
ment. The  scheme,  Utopian  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  claims  to  be  based  on  sound 
financial  principles,  and  a  small  book,  entitled 
"  Garden  Cities  of  To  -  morrow,"  a  second 
edition  of  which  has  recently  been  published, 
enters  fully  into  the  projects  of  the  association 
and  will  repay  candid  and  careful  study.  We 
may  not,  perhaps,  agree  with  all  the  arguments 
of  the  author,  temperate  in  essence  though 
they  be.  Knowledge  of  human  nature  may 
forbid  us  to  look  for  perfect  harmony  or  for 


unalloyed  material  prosperity  in  any  given 
area,  even  under  the  most  ideal  conditions, 
and  many  may  shrink  from  the  sacrifice,  which 
such  propositions,  adequately  carried  out, 
must  inevitably  entail,  in  the  long  run,  on 
that  part  of  the  community  which  seldom 
comes,  even  remotely,  into  touch  with  the 
submerged  tenth  or  the  stratum  of  society 
immediately  aljove  it.  Fain  would  most  of  us 
let  conscience  sleep  and,  so  long  as  misery  is 
not  in  actual  evidence,  allow  things  to  remain 
as  they  are  in  a  world  which  has  treated  us 
individually  with  so  much  kindliness.  Never- 
theless, it  may  not  be.  As  Ruskin  once  wrote  : 
"  There  is  no  wealth  but  life.  Life,  including 
all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  of  admiration. 
That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes 
the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human 
beings ;  that  man  is  richest  who,  having 
perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the 
utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence 
both  personal  and  by  means  of  his  possessions 
over  the  lives  of  others."  (Unto  this  last, 
page  l-'^e.)  Can  it  be  possible  for  us,  then, 
to  forget  the  thousands  existing  in  our  midst, 
who  are  neither  noble  nor  happy,  owing,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  unutterable  evils  en- 
gendered by  the  grime,  the  narrow  limits,  and 
the  stifling  air  of  the  over-packed  tenements  in 
the  city  streets,  which  represents  to  them  the 
best  elements  of  all  that  they  can  call  "home?" 

The  ring  of  the  hammer,  the  clank  of 
machinery,  all  the  busy  sounds,  in  fact,  of 
human  industry,  are  apt  to  affect  the  over- 
strung nerves  of  the  age,  and  so,  in  order  that 
we  may  shut  out  the  bustle  and  hum  of 
workaday  life  which  encroaches  upon  us 
unceasingly,  we,  who  belong  to  the  leisured 
classes,  fence  about  our  homes  with  fair  garden 
plots,  larger  or  smaller  as  circumstances 
dictate.  These,  yea,r  by  year,  as  taste  and 
experience  grow,  bid  fair  to  become  more  and 
still  more  idyllic,  and  who  would  say  that  we  do 
wrong  to  enjoy  them  to  the  full.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  surely,  it  behoves  us  to  lend,  as  we 
are  able,  a  helpful  hand  to  any  reasonable 
scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  those 
whose  lines  are  not  cast  in  the  same  pleasant 
places,  that  we  may  bear  our  part  in  bringing 
a  share  of  the  peace  and  refreshment  of  our 
own  beautiful  surroundings  into  the  weary 
and  unbeautiful  lives  of  so  vast  a  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  empire  of  our  love 
and  pride. 

We  may,  at  any  rate,  venture  to  hope  that  a 
scheme,  "having  its  origin  in  the  thoughtful 
study  of  many  minds  and  the  patient  effort 


of  many  earnest  souls,  each  bringing  some 
element  of  value,"  will,  when  it  is  perfected, 
work  for  the  ultimate  welfare  not  of  one  class 
only  but  of  all  estates  in  the  realm.  Therefore, 
while  wishing  it  well  ourselves,  we  think  it  not 
unseasonable  to  commend  the  subject  in  good 
time  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
gardening  public  in  general,  and  of  landscape 
gardeners  in  particular,  for  if  the  "  Garden 
Cities  of  To-morrow  "  are  to  be  ideal  in  natural 
beauty  as  well  as  healthful  and  self-sustaining 
through  trades  and  manufactures  the  opposing 
forces  thus  brought  together  will  require  to  be 
firmly  held  in  leash  by  very  strong  and  skilful 
hands. 


TENDER  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
IN  THE  SOUTH-W^EST. 

The  possibilities  that  exist  of  the  successful 
open-air  culture  of  tender  subjecls  in  the 
south-west  are  but  little  dreamt  of  by  the 
majority  of  English  flower  lovers.  They  doubt- 
less read  with  interest  the  accounts  in  the 
Horticultural  Press  of  Australian,  Chilian,  and 
Californian  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in 
their  native  habitats,  and  very  possibly  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  these  climes  in  order  that  they  may 
verify  with  their  own  eyes  the  truth  of  their 
readings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  lengthy 
sea  voyage  is  by  no  means  indispensable  in  order 
to  view  certain  of  these  exotics  flourishing  in  the 
open  air,  for  a  few  hours'  journey  by  rail  will  bring 
the  passenger  to  a  land  where  many  of  these 
denizens  of  other  climes  may  be  seen  enjoying 
robust  health  under  English  skies. 

The  following  list  of  tender  shrubs  and  trees 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  south-west  cannot 
claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  since  it  contains 
only  such  as  I  have  personally  noticed  in  good 
health  during  my  rambles  along  the  southern 
coast  line  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and,  where  no 
lengthened  inspection  is  possible,  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  species  and  varieties  must  be  overlooked. 
Incomplete,  however,  as  it  doubtless  is,  it  should 
give  an  idea  of  the  climatic  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  district  in  question. 

On  consulting  ray  note-book  I  find  that  many 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  were  growing  in  Tresco 
Abbey  Gardens,  Isles  of  Scilly,  but  most  of  these  I 
also  found  in  mainland  gardens  as  well.  Where 
I  have  met  with  any  at  Tresco  only  I  have  noted 
the  fact,  but  these  may  also  be  present  on  the 
mainland  unknown  to  me.  ■ 

The  soil  of  the  Scillies,  which  is  composed 
apparently  of  peat  and  disintegrated  granite,  and 
is  almost  identical  with  much  of  that  around 
Penzance,  is  admirably  adapted  for  hard-wooded 
Australian,  .New  Zealand,  and  Chilian  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  almost  all  the  species  and  genera 
enumerated  would  be  best  suited  by  a  compost  in 
which  peat  or  leaf-mould  and  granite  sand  formed 
the  chief  proportion,  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  some  alluded  to  have  been  found  to  succeed 
equally  well  in  sandy  loam.  Porosity  in  the  soil  is 
indispensable,  for  in  this  district,  where  the  winter 
rains  are  often  exceptionally  heavy,  unless  the 
water    percolates    rapidly    through    the    ground, 
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stagnant  moisture  collects  around  the  roots,  a 
condition  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  success. 
The  advantages  of  the  Cornish  granite  sand  are 
gradually  being  appreciated.  I  was  told  the  other 
day  by  an  acquaintance  that  since  he  had  imported 
it  by  the  truck-load  to  his  Sussex  garden,  he  was 
able  to  grow  many  things  successfully  that  he  had 
before  failed  with. 

I  have  arranged  the  following  list  in  alphabetical 
order: — 

AheHa  florilmnda.— Mexico.  A  beautiful  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  drooping  pink 
flowers  about  3  inches  in  length.  Requires  a 
sunny  and  sheltered  site.  Finest  specimen  6  feet. 
Several  gardens. 

Ahutilon  vtxillarium.—V.\o  Grande.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  species,  generally  grown  against 
a  wall.  It  throws  up  long  slender  arching  shoots 
from  (i  feet  to  H  feet  in  length,  studded  with 
pendulous,  bell-shaped  flowers  with  crim.son  sepals, 
yellow  petals,  and  dark  brown  stamens,  which  are 
very  striking,  and  often  remains  in  bloom  for 
si.\  months.     Common. 

Ahutilon  ri/ifo/iiim.— Chili.  A  most  ornamental 
evergreen  shrub  of  which  there  are  two  forms,  one 
bearing  lavender  flowers,  the  other  white.  In 
exceptional  cases  it  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  and 
when  covered  with  its  large  blossoms,  which  are 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  feathered  to  the 
ground  with  foliage,  it  presents  a  lovely  picture. 
Large  specimens  form  pyramids  of  bloom,  and  in 
some  gardens  numbers  of  these  are  to  be  found. 
Wall  protection  unnecessary. 

.4 c-ocj'as.— Australia.  In  Cornish  and  South 
Devon  gardens  many  species  are  to  be  met  with  in 
robust  health.  A.  atlinis,  very  generally  con- 
founded with  A.  dealbata,  is  the  most  common. 
In  many  cases  A.  attinis  is  grown  as  A.  dealbata. 
The  leaves  of  the  former  are  green,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  bluish,  and  its  flowers  are  less 
bright  in  colour.  A  group  of  A.  affinis,  about 
3.5  feet  in  height,  was  a  wonderful  sight  at 
Tregothnan  at  the  end  of  March,  being  simply 
covered  with  golden  blossom,  which  was  thrown 
into  high  relief  by  a  background  of  Ilexes. 
A.  rerficillata  is  another  handsome  species, 
flowering  later  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  reaching  a  height  of  lo  feet  in  a  few 
years,  generally  growing  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
based  cone,  with  its  lower  branches  but  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  ground.  When  in  flower  it  is  so  covered 
with  its  pale  \'ellow  blossoms  that  no  foliage  is 
discernible.  A.  armata  may  be  seen  as  a  bush 
7  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter.  A.  orata  : 
This  I  have  only  seen  as  a  bush  some  3  feet 
high,  very  pretty  when  bearing  its  circular, 
golden  flower-balls.  A.  lonyifolia  :  Another 
handsome  tree  with  leaves  something  like  those 
of  an  Oleander,  and  bright  yellow  flowers. 
A.  melano.cylou  :  A  fine  tree.  The  specimen  at 
Tresco  is  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  there  are 
good  examples  on  the  mainland.  Pale  yellow 
flowers  produced  in  profusion.  Other  species  I 
have  met  with  are  A.  riceana,  A.  lophantka, 
A.  caJamifo/ia,  A.  liiiifolia,  A.  lalifolia,  and  A. 
p/ali/pfera.  the  latter  against  a  wall. 

Aileiiaiidm  fi-ii.(/raiis. — Cape  of  Good  of  Hope. 
A  small  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  fragrant  rose- 
coloured  flowers.     Tregolhnan. 

Anoptei'ii.^  glandidosa. — Tasmania.  A  vigorous 
evergreen  shrub  with  dark,  shining  green  leaves, 
bearing  long,  erect,  terminal  racemes  of  white 
cup-shaped  flowers,  resembling  the  blossoms  of 
Clethra  arborea,  but  larger.     Tregolhnan. 

Aralia  qiuiiqiicfvlia.  —  Garden  seedling.  A 
striking  plant  with  dark  green,  large-sized  leaves 
divided  into  five  sections.    Height  at  present  5  feet. 

Tregothnan.  8   W.  Fitzhekbert. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANTS  AND  FLOAVERS  IN 
THE  AVEST  INDIAN 
ISLANDS. 

(Continued  J'rom.   I'ol.  LXl.,  juir/c  ■jU?.) 

A  SPECIES  of  Eugenia  (I  think  the  one  from 
which  Allspice  i.s  obtained)  has  flowers  like 


glorified  Eucalyptus,  and  the  tree  grows  to  a 
fair  size.  (The  Chilian  species  is  hardy  at 
Harrow  Weald.)  The  yellow-flowered  Agave 
(Agave  Morrisii)  was  just  coming  into  bloom. 
Each  spike  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  to  a 
height  of  certainly  l.j  feet.  It  is  attractive  to 
the  humming  birds,  for  on  one  spike,  of  which 
only  the  lower  flowers  were  open,  we  counted 
twenty  of  these  lovely  creatures.  It  would  be 
an  endless  task  to  name  and  describe  all  the 
splendid  trees  and  shrubs  one  remembers 
having  seen,  and  I  will  therefore  say  nothing 
further  on  the  subject,  but  will  just  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  various  fruits,  and  close  with  a 
slight  account  of  the  two  important  botanical 
gardens  of  Jamaica.  Seeing  that  our  visit  to 
the  islands  was  made  in  the  winter,  and  that 
the  best  fruits  do  not  ripen  until  summer  (even 
the  Mango  was  not  then  by  any  means  in 
perfection)  it  would  perhajjs  hardly  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  fruits  of  the  islands  would  only 
appeal  to  the  palates  of  the  curious,  for  we 
discarded  one  and  all  in  favour  of  the  Jamaica 
Orange  —  the  best  being  one  with  a  very 
thin  skin,  which,  when  the  fruit  is  in  per- 
fection, remains  of  a  green  colour,  almost  as 
green  as  the  skin  of  a  ripe  Lime. 

From  recent  correspondence  in  the  Times 
I  gather  that  the  fruiterers  of  this  country 
persistently  boycott  the  Jamaica  Orange,  and, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  if  the  Jamaica  Orange  once 
became  well  known  here  the  public  would 
insist  upon  having  it,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  people  at  present  employed  in  the  Orange 
trade. 

The  supply  of  the.se  Oranges  in  Jamaica 
alone  could  soon  be  made  inexhaustible,  and 
some  idea  of  price  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  when  driving  in  Trinidad  we  asked  a 
coloured  man  for  a  few  Oranges  and  he 
swarmed  up  the  tree  at  his  "  front  door  "  with 
a  bag,  and  came  down  with  about  three  dozen 
absolutely  perfect  Oranges,  for  which  he  was 
well  satisfied  with  a  threepenny  bit.  These 
Oranges  carry  very  well,  and  arrive  here  in 
excellent  condition.  We  all  know  of  the 
trade  that  is  being  established  in  Bananas  by  a 
large  and  enterprising  firm  of  shipowners,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  cultivation  of 
the  Banana  was  spreading  in  Jamaica. 

The  plant  is  easily  enough  grown,  and  the 
natives  ju.st  cut  the  bunches  when  ready  and 
leave  them  by  the  roadside  until  the  collecting 
carts  from  the  various  villages  pass  by,  when 
they  are  carried  to  Kingston  or  in  some  cases 
to  Port  Antonio  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  for  the  American  markets.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  to  realise  that  the  limit  of  pro- 
duction was  one  bunch  of  fruit  to  one  shoot, 
and  that  after  the  fruit  was  gathered  the  grand 
growth  from  which  it  was  taken  was  cut  down 
(in  three  distinct  operations  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  bleed- 
ing), and  then,  instead  of  the  one  shoot,  come 
up  three  to  five  strong  suckers  which,  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  about  nine  months, 
will  have  their  .single  bunches  ready  for 
gathering. 

There  is  one  variety  of  Banana  that  is  far 
away  better  than  the  best  obtainable  in 
England.  It  is  called  the  "  Fig  Banana,"  a 
very  thin  -  skinned  and  delicately  -  flavoured 
form  of  small  .size  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  is  the  Plantain,  which  is  in  appearance 
apparently  exactly  like  the  Banana,  but  the 
fruit  is  large  and  coarse,  and  requires  cooking 
before  it  can  be  eaten.  Of  the  other  fruits 
there  is  little  to  say  ;  we  tried  several — Green 
Cocoanut  was  cool  and  refreshing  ;  Sapodilla 
has  a  sharp  and  pleasant  taste — it  has  to  be 
kept  like  a  Medlar,  which  it  is  not  unlike  in 


flavour,  while  in  appearance  it  resembles  a 
rotten  Apple ;  the  Star  Apple  is  considered 
rather  a  delicacy ;  the  acidity  of  the  Tamarind 
is  known  to  all ;  Sour  Sop  ( Anona  muricata) 
and  Sweet  Sop  (Anona  squamosa)  are  both 
largely  used,  but  the  former  only  by  Europeans. 
It  is  in  appearance  somewhat  like  very  large 
Custard  Apples,  but  the  flesh  was  simply 
cotton  wool  saturated  with  delicious  acid 
juice  j  the  latter  is  only  ea'.en  by  Creoles  and 
natives,  being  much  too  sickly  for  European 
taste ;  the  Grape-fruit  is  worth  eating,  a  very 
refreshing  fruit  on  a  hot  day— it  looks  like 
a   large  pale-coloured    Orange,    and    is   very 

juicy. 

Beyond  the  fruits  named  I  do  not  remember 
any  that  call  for  special  notice.  The  two 
public  gardens  in  Jamaica,  which  every  visitor 
ought  to  see,  whether  specially  interested  in 
flowers  or  not,  are  the  Hope  Garden  and  the 
Castleton  Garden,  both  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  director  of  Public  Gardens 
and  Plantations.  The  Hope  Gardens  are 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  Kingston,  and  the 
few  hours  which  alone  we  could  spare 
out  of  our  too  short  visit  of  four  days  to 
Jamaica  might  have  been  spread  into  days 
without  seeing  all  that  there  was  of  interest 
there. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  house  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
about  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  having  for  a 
view  a  well-kej)t  and  large  lawn — the  rarest  of 
things  on  these  islands — studded  with  specimen 
Palms  of  various  kinds  and  other  well-grown 
trees  of  fine  foliage,  including  the  Traveller's 
Tree  (Urania  speciosa),  so  called  becau.se  the 
leaves  when  cut  yield  an  abundant  and 
refreshing  juice.  At  the  back  of  the  gardens 
rise  hills  of  4,000  feet  in  height,  the  houte  itself 
is  covered  with  creepers,  the  verandah  by  a 
handsome  Bignonia,  and  the  railings  which 
separate  Mr.  Fawcett's  private  grounds  from 
the  public  gardens  are  draped  with  a  lovely 
trailing  plant  well  named  Coralilla  (Antigonon 
leptopus),  a  plant  which  was  blooming  pro- 
fusely in  all  the  islands.  Over  the  gateway 
was  hanging  a  bluish  clu.«tered  twiner 
(Petrea  volubilis),  contrasting  most  beauti- 
fully with  the  rose-coloured  flowers  of  the 
Coralilla. 

Our  walk  through  the  gardens  with  Mr. 
Fawcett  was  an  education  and  pleasure  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  equal.  We  strolled 
along  a  well-shaded  avenue  where  every 
tree  was  covered  with  Orchids,  either 
growing  naturally  and  well  established  upon 
the  bark  or  suspended  in  baskets,  and  came 
out  upon  two  grand  shrubs  of  Bougainvijlea, 
just  a  mass  of  bloom.  After  passing  Tree 
Ferns  and  an  immense  variety  of  other  Fern.s, 
and  noticing  the  many  Aroids  which  there 
covered  the  tree  trunks,  we  came  again  into  the 
full  sun  to  be  met  with  a  glaring  scarlet  blaze 
from  a  good  breadth  of  double  Poinsettia,  a 
plant  which  Mr.  Fawcett  was  anxious  to  know 
the  history  of,  and  of  which  he  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  that,  so  far  as  we  knew,  it  had 
lost  favour  in  this  country.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  will  kindly  send  a  note  to  Tbe 
Garden  on  the  subject.  Amongst  the  flowers 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  named  for  us  was  the 
glorious  blue  trailer  (Clitoria  Ternatea),  which 
was  well  figured  in  the  coloured  plate  of  your 
journal  some  years  ago.  In  the  nursery  gardens 
there  were  some  70,000  plants,  such  as  Cocoa, 
Nutmeg,  Clove,  Vanilla,  Cinnamon,  Cott'ee, 
Orange,  Rubber,  &c.,  chiefly  in  many  varietie.", 
and  on  an  average  some  40,000  of  these  are 
annually  distributed  throughout  the  i-sland, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  growers,  both 
small  and  large.  The  gardens  are  compara- 
tively new,  but  when   looking   at  the  grand 
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trees  and  Palms  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  this 
is  so. 

The  Castleton  Gardens  are  much  older, 
having  been  started  some  forty  years  ago ;  they 
are  about  nineteen  miles  from  Kingston,  and 
every  yard  of  the  drive  is  of  interest.  As  the 
gardens  have  a  rainfall  of  12  J  inches,  as  against 
50  inches  at  Hope,  and  are  somewhat  sheltered 
from  both  morning  and  evening  sun,  the  place 
is  a  sort  of  vapour  bath,  which  the  vegetation, 
if  not  the  visitor,  enjoys. 

At  the  entrance  stand  two  noble  Palms,  with 
a  drapery  of  Thunbergia  Harrisii  in  full  bloom, 
and  close  by  was  a  large  tree  of  .Jacaranda 
filicifolia  covered  with  blue  flowers,  while  at 
one's  feet  Phaius  grandifolius  showed  numerous 
spikes  of  flowers.  Further  on  we  came  to  the 
Water  Lily  tank,  where  Victoria  regia  had 
opened  its  first  flower  of  this  season,  while  by 
its  side  was  the  Water  Hyacinth  (Pontederia 
azurea),  which  was  figured  in  The  Garden  a 
good  many  years  ago.  We  were  shown  very 
many  things  of  great  interest  and  beauty  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendent,  but  the 
greatest  treat  of  all,  and  one  which  alone  was 
worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  see,  was  a  magni- 
ficent tree  of  Amherstia  nobilis  in  full  bloom. 
I  cannot  better  close  my  paper  than  by  quoting 
what  is  said  about  this  in  that  rightly  prosaic, 
but  valuable  book  of  reference,  "Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening":  "Amherstia  nobilis 
is  a  stove  evergreen  tree  of  unsurpassed  magnifi- 
cence and  brilliancy.  The  flowers  are,  unfor- 
tunately, somewhat  ephemeral,  lasting  but  a 
few  days  in  perfection,  during  which  period 
however  no  object  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  presents  a  more  striking 
aspect  than  this  tree." 

Andrew  Kingsmill. 
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ORCHIDS   AT   THE  WOOD- 
LANDS. 

Cattleya  marriottiana. 

CEKTAINLY  as  seen  at  the 
Woodlands  this  forms  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  Cattleya  house. 
It  was  originally  raised  in  the 
gardens  of  Sir  William  Marriott, 
Bart.,  of  Down  House,  Blandford, 
from  Cattleya  Eldorado  crossed  with  C. 
Warscewiczii  (gigas)  and  well  combines  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents.  The  seed 
parent  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  rich 
purple-magenta  colour  of  the  labellum  and  its 
deep  orange-yellow  throat.  Both  features  are 
reproduced  to  advantage  in  the  hybrid,  and  are 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  greater  size 
obtained  from  the  pollen  parent.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  soft  rose,  much  the  same  shape 
as  those  of  C.  Warscewiczii,  but  carried  more 
erect.  Four  of  the  handsome  flowers  were 
carried  on  the  spike,  and  their  great  substance, 
the  stoutness  of  the  pedicels,  and  the  glossy 
green  of  the  leaves  speak  highly  for  the  culture 
and  point  favourably  to  the  use  of  Belgian 
leaf-mould,  in  which  substance  the  plant  is 
growing.  The  improvement  in  the  plant  since 
this  material  has  been  used  is  most  marked, 
growth,  &c.,  being  much  superior  to  any 
previously  obtained. 

L-ELIO-CaTTLEYA  canhamiana 
was  first  named  and  described  by  Professor 
Keichenbach  in  1885.  The  parents  had  not  been 
recorded,  but  were  correctly  ascribed  to  Lielia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossiie.  More  recent 
hybrids  between  the  two  species  mentioned 
have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  Reichenbach's 


hypothesis.      N  a  t  u  - 
rally,    however,    con- 
sidering   the     wide 
variation  exhibited  by 
both   the  parent  spe- 
cies  the    majority   of 
the  later  raised  "  Can- 
hamianas"  differ  more 
or  less  from  the  form 
first   raised.     Usually 
the  divergence  is  seen 
merely  in  the  colour, 
but   a  variety  flower- 
ing with    Mr.   R.   H. 
Measures  shows  great 
superiority    both     in 
colour   and    size,   the 
sepals  and  petals  are 
clear  rose,  the  petals 
slightly  darkened  on 
the  tips  and  centres ; 
the  whole  front  area 
of  the  lip  is   a  vivid 
crimson-purple, 
abruptly   terminating 
at   the    apex    of    the 
throat,  which  is  deep 
ochre  -  yellow,     with 
dark  radiating  veins. 
So  far  a  varietal  name 
has  not    been    given, 
but  next  year,  when 
with    additional 
strength,    the     plant 
may     reasonably     be 
expected    to     perfect 
its  beauty,  it  should 
have  a  distinguishing 
name. 

Cattleya  maxima  x 

JjMLli.  PR.ESTANS. 

A  most  interesting 
hybrid  between  the 
above  parents  was  also 
in  flower.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  its  maxi- 
m  u  m  development, 
and  for  that  reason 
will  not  yet  receive 
a    name,    but    is 

already  most  promising  in  appearance.  It  may 
be  compared  to  Lielio-Cattleya  Clive,  derived 
from  Laslia  pr;estans,  crossed  with  Cattleya 
aurea.  Whether  or  not  it  will  equal  in  size 
that  floe  hybrid  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
present  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  but  far 
darker  in  colour  than  would  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  parents  ;  in  fact,  the 
colour  inclines  strongly  towards  that  of  the 
Lielia  parent,  though  the  distinct  venation  of 
Cattleya  maxima  is  well  marked,  extending 
far  into  the  throat  on  a  soft  yellow  ground,  a 
quite  diff'erent  shade  to  the  old  gold  colour 
seen  in  L.-C.  Clive.  Arc4utus. 


ROSES     FOR     ENGLISH 
GARDENS.* 

This  new  addition  to  the  Country  Life  Library  is 
one  of  the  most  Aveloome  of  the  series,  and  that 
the  book  will  meet  a  great  want  no  one  who  has 
watched  the  remarkable  development  of  garden 
Roses  during  the  past  few  years  will  deny.  As  the 
preface  points  out  "  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
great  and  evergrowing  interest  in  gardening  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
kinds  of  flowers  that  are  now  to  be  had.     New 


*  "  Roses  for  English  Gardens."  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  Country  Lije  Library.  Price  12s.  6d. 
Geo.  Newness,  Limited,  7-12,  .Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 
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(Reproduced  from  "  Roses  fcr  English  Gardens  ") 


plants  are  being  constantly  introduced  ;  good  old 
plants,  of  late  forgotten,  are  again  brought  forward,, 
and  a  lively  and  wholesome  competitive  industry- 
has  increased  among  growers  in  the  improvement, 
of  garden  flowers.  In  no  class  of  plant  is  this- 
more  apparent  than  among  Roses.  The  increasing 
desire  to  deck  our  gardens  pictorially  has  been  met. 
by  a  truly  surprising  and  successful  series  of  efforts- 
on  the  part  of  raisers,  so  that  now,  in  addition  to- 
the  older  classes  of  Roses  that  have  been  available 
for  the  last  forty  years,  namely,  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas,  there  are  already  in  great, 
variety  quantities  of  beautiful  new  Roses  of 
mixed  parentage  for  every  possible  use  and  purpose. 
The  time  having  come  when  there  is  a  distinct- 
need  for  a  book  that  should  not  only  show  how 
Roses  may  best  be  grown,  but  how  they  may  be- 
most  beautifully  used,  and  that  will  also  help  the 
amateur  to  acquire  some  idea  of  their  nature  and' 
relationships,  the  present  volume,  with  its  largo 
amount  of  illustrations,  is  offered  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  fit  usefully  into  a  space  as  yet  unfilled  in 
garden  literature." 

Miss  Jekyll  also  mentions  in  her  preface  that 
"  In  order  that  the  book  may  be  a  complete  Rose 
manual,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  who,  in  the 
second  part,  gives  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
as  a  practical  rosarian."  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  showing  beautiful  ways  of 
planting  Roses,  three  of  which  we  reproduce,, 
those  representing  the  exhibition  box,  filled 
and  unfilled,  being  with  Mr.  Mawley 's  part.    It  is  a. 
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charming  book,  with  useful  lists  of  garden  Roses  for 
planting  on  pergolas,  against  pillars,  and  in  beds, 
and  information  on  all  phasts  of  garden  Roses 
Mr.  Miwley's  part  is  full  of  practical  hints  aiiout 
Roses  for  exhibition  and  under  glass.  The  book 
is  artistically  printed  and  in  all  ways  a  publica- 
tion worthy  of  the  interesting  library  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  volumes. 


sary  that  there  should  be  only  one  bog  bed  in 
a  rock  garden,  but  we  might  have  a  number 
of  them,  and  in  difterent  positions  regarding 
light.  Many  of  the  moisture-loving  plants 
prefer  a  sunny  position,  while  others  delight  in 
shady  nooks,  and  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
to  be  grown  must  therefore  be  our  first  con- 
sideration. 


'the   bog   garden. 

As  a  pond  should  naturally  occujiy  the  lowest 
level  in  the  rock  garden,  so  should  the  bog 
bed  have  the  next  lowest  position.  Though 
we  may  have  picturesque  rock  gardens  with- 
out either  a  pond  or  bog  bed,  it  cannot  be 
■denied  that  both  form  a  very  desirable  addi- 
tion. The  bog  bed  will  enable  us  to  enliven 
the  scene  witli  a  number  of  charming  plants, 
■which,  though  not  strictly  of  an  aquatic 
nature,  love,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of 
moisture,such  as  many  Cypripediums,  Primulas, 
Dodecatheons,  Pinguiculas,  the  Bavarian  Gen- 
tian, &c.  In  small  rock  gardens  containing 
neither  pond  nor  streamlet,  owing  perhaps, 
to  scarcity  of  water,  it  may  often  be  the  case 
that  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water 
required  for  a  bog  bed  is  easily  obtained. 
Sometimes  even  a  bog  bed  might  be  made, 
without  introducing  any  water  artificially,  by 
utilising  only  the  natural  surface  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  land,  but  as  this  naturally 
would  be  fluctuating,  an  additional  soaking 
would  be  required  at  least  occasionally.  In 
many  cases  the  low  part  of  the  grountl  where 
the  bog  bed  should  be  might  be  in  itself  of  a 
swampy  nature,  and  if  .so,  very  little  labour 
will  be  required  to  turn  such  a  spot  into  a 
picturesciue  bog  garden. 

Though  the  terra  "  bog  bed ''  might  be  sug- 
gestive of  a  formal  bed,  there  should  really 
be  no  vLsible  hard-and-fast  outline  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  the  bog  bed  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  its  surroundings  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  imiiossible  to  discern  its 
real  shape  or  extent.     It  is  not  at  all  nece.s- 
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Seedling  Pinks. 

You  were  kind  enough  last  year  to  give  nie  some 
words  of  encouragement  in  my  work  of  raising 
seedling  Pinks.  I  now  venture  to  send  you  for 
your  table  and  opinion  blooms  of  three  seedlings 
which  have  just  come  into  flower.  Those  num- 
bered 1  and  2  are  from  the  same  capsule,  and 
both  pollen  and  seed  parents  are  single-flowered 
varieties,  the  result  of  several  years  selection 
and  cross-fertilisation.  No.  3  is  a  hybrid,  the 
produce  of  a  single-flowered  rose-coloured  Pink, 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  acrimson  Sweet  William. 
All  three  are  very  floriferous  and  remarkably 
vigorous. — Sidney  Hallam,  Broomstjron  Road, 
aheffitkl. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  any  words  of 
ours  have  encouraged  you  to  persevere  in  a  most 
interesting  and  welcome  work,  that  of  improving 
our  garden  Pinks.  The  flowers  you  send  are  most 
promising.  No.  1  in  particular,  a  good  crimson 
fringed  Pink,  reminding  one  of  the  beautiful  old 
white  fringed  Pink,  but  self  bright  crimson  in 
colour,  and  very  sweetly  scented.  No.  3  is  a 
sweet  and  pretty  crimson  single.  We  hope 
you  will  keep  on  with  this  good  work  and  get 
other  colours.  R,eiMember  our  previous  words. 
The  great  want  is  a  good  flower  of  the  old  black  and 
white  class.  Good  types  of  this  probably  still 
exist,  most  likely  in  Scotch  gardens.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it  in  any  good  form.  It 
should  be  fairly  double,  though  not  crowded,  and 
have  a  very  dark  chocolate- black  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  petal^the  darker  the  better.  The  petal  is 
rather  solid  and  not  much  jagged,  and  it  has  a 
delicious  scent.  If  any  nurseryman  would  get  up 
a  really  good  form  of  this  we  can  assure  him  that  it 


would  be  appreciated.  Not  only  is  it  much  wanted 
in  our  gardens,  but  "  there  is  money  in  it  "  for  a 
successful  raiser  or  finder.] 

Alstrcemeria  Mrs.  Salter. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Salter,  Witham,  Essex,  sends  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Alstrcemeria,  which  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  July  8.  It  is  a  very  showy 
form  of  the  Aurantiaca  group,  with  immense 
umbels  of  flowers,  each  umbel  with  eleven  flower 
eteni!',  each  bearing  three  blooms  of  a  brilliant 
carmine-rose  colour,  the  two  centre  florets  intense 
j'ellow,  with  a  few  purplish  stripes.  Its  colouring 
is  both  brilliant  and  unusual.  We  should  much 
like  to  know  its  parentage. 

Interesting  Shrubs  and  Flowers  FRoa 
Scotland. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston  sends  from  Tyninghame, 
N.B. ,  the  beautiful  Carpenteria  calif  ornica, 
Benthaniia  fragifera,  superb  spikes  of  the  deep 
purple-lilac  Madeira  Orchis  (0.  foliosa),  the  greyish 
leaved  Olearia  macrodonta,  and  Colutea  cruenta, 
also  remarkably  fine  fronds  of  the  Bird's-foot 
Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  pedatum).  All  these 
were  from  the  open  garden,  the  Benthamia  having 
flowered  exceptionally  well.  We  usually  regard 
this  tree  as  one  only  for  quite  southern  gardens.' 


rose     MRS.     JOHN     LAINO     (H.P.),     ROSY     PINK. 
(,Rei,ruducidJrom  "  Hoses /or  Eivjlish  Gardens."/ 


SUB-TROPICAL,    TREES    FOR 
TERRACES    AND    STEPS. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  an  Orange 
tree  for  several  years  will  have  observed  how  very 
slow  such  growth  is.  As  a  result  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  ornament  a  terrace  with  these  trees 
in  boxes,  as  is  done  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  at  Versailles,  if  one  does  not 
possess  specimens  at  least  a  century  old.  Neither 
do  Pomegranates,  Eiigenias,  and  Myrtles,  which 
are  at  times  used  with,  or  substituted  for,  Orange 
trees,  more  readily  attain  good  proportions. 
Moreover,  all  these  are  becoming  rare  plants  ;  of  a 
former  epoch  they  are  now  considered  rather  as 
curiosities,  and  it  is  as  such  that  those  found  in  the 
State  Orangeries  are  regarded.  In  private  gardens 
for  some  time  past  the  Common  Laurel, 
or  Laurel  of  Apollo,  has  been  substituted 
for  them.  Belgian  horticulturists  are 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  forming  stan- 
dards and  pyramids  of  this  evergreen. 

The  Laurel  of  Apollo,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  infinite!}'  more  hardy,  and 
grows  much  more  rapidly  than  an 
Orange  tree.  However,  I  have  known 
people  refuse  at  first  to  use  it  on 
account  of  its  sombre  foliage  and  the 
i-ouvenirs  of  cookery  it  invokes.  But 
these  disagreeable  impressions  are  easily 
overcome.  They  are  forgotten  in  time 
in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  proved 
hardiness  of  the  Laurel ;  the  ease  of  its 
culture  ;  its  practical  immunity  from 
disease ;  and  the  comparatively  small 
price  at  which  good  specimens  can  be 
procured. 

For  similar  decorative  purposes  wo 
should  place  on  the  same  level,  if  not 
before  this  tree,  Trachycarpus  excelsus, 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Chama.'rop8 
excelsa.  No  other  Palm  possesses  so, 
many  excellent  qualities,  hardiness,  rapid 
growth,  decorative  appearance,  and  easy 
culture.  I  put  on  one  side  the  unique 
aspect  of  the  tree,  which  gives  a  pic- 
turesque and  exotic  appearance  to 
terraces  and  steps  quite  foreign  to  the 
above-mentioned  trees,  and  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  at  Beaure- 
gard, where  BI.  Welkes,  the  head  gar- 
dener, has  a  number  of  strong  specimens 
of  Chama;rops  excelsa  arranged  in  front 
of  the  chateau.  For  rapiditj'  of  deve- 
lopment, Chamajrops  excelsa  yields  to' 
no     other     speices ;     its     growth      is 
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quicker  than  tlie  Orange,  Pomegranate,  or  even  the 
Laurel. 

A  specimen  cultivated  in  the  orangery  at 
Versailles,  grown  from  seed,  and  sown  by  the 
head  gardener,  my  predecessor,  in  1860  or  1861, 
now  measures  19  feet  high,  and  the  head  has  a 
diameter  of  8  feet  4  inches.  Now,  in  order  to  find 
an  Orange  tree  of  saoh  dimensions,  one  must  look 
amongst  specimens  at  least  150  or  200  years  old. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  safety  with  which 
Ghamterops  exoelsa  may  be  wintered  in  an  orangery. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  of  all  evergreen  plants 
that  are  so  wintered,  it  without  doubt  best 
withstands  the  low  temperature  and  dull  light. 

It  is  so  much  more  appropriate  to  call  attention 
to  this  vigorous  and  interesting  Palm,  as  at  the 
present  time  it  is  easy  to  procure  strong  specimens 
at  reasonable  prices  from  our  horticulturists  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  have  veritable  nurseries  of 
it  in  the  open  air. — George  Bellaie,  in  the  Henw 
Horticoh. 


NOTES    OF_THE    WEEK. 

FOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  4. — Grantham  and  District  Horticultural 
Show,  Ramsey. 

August  5.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ;  Leicester 
Flower  Show  (two days). 

August  7.— Midland  Carnation  Show,  Birming- 
ham (two  days). 

,  August  9.— Manchester  Carnation  Show  ;  Crewe 
Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  12.— Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 


August  13.  —  Salis- 
b  u  r  y  Horticultural 
Show. 

August  14. — Taun- 
ton Dean,  Rock  Ferry, 
and  Sheffield  Horticul- 
tural Shows. 

August  19. — Royal 
Horticultural  Society's 
meeting.  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster. 

August  20.  — Shrews- 
bury floral  fete. 

Vepbaseum 
long'ifoliuin  vap. 
pannosum.—  For 

i-everal  weeks  past  this 
plant  has  been  one  of 
ihe  most  striking 
objects  in  the  her- 
baceous collection  at 
Kew.  It  is  upwards 
of  7  feet  in  height,  and 
of  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  lower  2  feet 
consist  of  a  dense 
rosette  of  handsome 
leaves,  the  largest  of 
which  are  between 
2  feet  and  3  feet  long, 
and  ()  inchi.s  wide,  the 
fma'ler  and  upper  ones 
being  scarcely  one  - 
third  the  size  of  the 
lower  ones.  The  in- 
florescence rises  from 
t he  centreof  the  leaves, 
and  forms  a  huge, 
upright,  branched 
raceme  n  ore  than  5feet 
in  length.  On  the 
lower  portion  of  the 
flower  stem  about  a 
score  of  branches  are 
borne,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  3  feet  long. 
The  flowers  are  borne 
so  abundantly  as  to 
almost  hide  the  stem, 
which,  together  with 
the  leaves,  is  covered 
with  a  dense  whitish 
tomentum.  The  individual  flowert  are  yellow,  and 
larger  than  those  of  most  Verbascums,  the  largest 
being  rather  more  than  2  inches  across.  It  would 
make  a  good  wild  garden  plant.  Most  Verbascums 
naturalise  readily,  and  this  variety  being  more 
showy  than  the  majority  would  be  the  best  to  use. 

Pear  tree  in  full  bloom.— Mr.  c.  R.  S. 

Cadell,  Fox  Hill  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  writes: 
"  In  the  orchard  on  Fox  Hill  there  is  a  Pear  tree 
in  full  bloom."  It  is  not  unusual  for  both  Pear  and 
Apple  trees  to  bear  a  few  flowers  in  autumn,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  there  is  a  large  display. 

A  peculiap  gpafted   Labupnum.— 

In  passing  through  the  beautiful  rock  and  water 
garden  at  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens  a 
few  days  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  a  certain  Laburnum  tree.  The 
peculiarity  consisted  in  a  number  of  tuft}'  foreign 
growths  appearing  on  many  of  its  branches,  looking 
at  a  distance  not  unlike  bunches  of  Mistletoe.  On 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Latham  (the  well-known  and  cour- 
teous curator)  the  reason  for  this  peculiar  growth 
he  related  the  following  particulars,  which  I  think 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  tree  was 
planted  as  a  young  sapling  about  thirty  years  ago. 
Soon  after  planting,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  a 
Cytisus  purpureus  was  grafted  on  to  the  stem. 
This  graft  succeeded  fairly  well  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  afterwards  the  stock  proved  too  strong  for  the 
branch  and  it  died  completely  away.  In  course  of 
time  the  young  tree  formed  other  branches  and 
grew  away  vigorously,  and  the  fact  of  the  failure 
of  the  graft  was  lost  sight  of  until  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  it  was  discovered  that  on  man}', 
of  the  branches  appeared  small  growths  of  Cytisus 
purpureus.  These  growths  have  remained  ever 
since,  have  now  attained  a  good   size,  and   still 


retain  the  true  characteristic  of  C.  purpurea.  They 
flower  freely  every  year— a  little  earlier  than  the 
Laburnum.  This  may  not  be  an  exceptional  expe- 
rience, but  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  rare  to  make 
a  note  of,  and  a  comment  on  the  same  from  some 
of  your  scientific  correspondents  could  not  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  instructive. — Owen  Thomas. 

Notes  fpom  Italy.— Every  subscriber  to 
The  Garden  must  feel  grateful  for  the  articles  in 
the  numbers  for  July  5  and  12,  entitled  "British- 
raised  Roses,"  in  which  many  new  kinds  are 
indexed  in  a  way  that  saves  much  time,  trouble, 
and  eyesight — those  valuable  things  that  to  many 
contributors  seem  of  small  value,  judging  by  the 
vagueness  of  their  lists  of  plants  or  bulbs.  In  llie 
first  number  a  list  of  some  fine  Tulips,  mostly  seeu 
in  Holland,  is  given  ;  notwithstanding  that  no  clue 
is  attbrded  as  to  whether  these  are  double  or  single, 
late  or  early,  I  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the 
names  in  the  catalogues  of  two  well-known  Dutch 
growers,  but  could  only  find  our  Harlequin,  which 
appears  to  be  a  blotched  Murillo.  Living  out  of 
England,  and  having  scant  opportunities  of  seeing 
novelties  in  the  gardening  line,  I  am  always  glad 
to  make  a  note  of  such  as  correspondents  of  The 
Garden  mention,  and  it  is  a  pity  when  such  notes 
are  rendered  useless  from  the  want  of  a  little 
precision.  Will  "H.  P.,"'  who,  in  the  same  number 
refers  to  the  wonderful  show  that  Messrs.  Osborn, 
of  Fulham,  used  to  make  with  their  hardy  Azaleas, 
give  the  names  of  son;e  of  those  older  varieties  now 
so  generally  discarded  in  favour  of  the  more  tender 
tints  of  the  mollis.  For  many  3'ears  my  English 
home  was  close  to  Osborn's  nurseries,  and  I  have 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  quite  dazzling 
eff'ect  produced  by  their  beds  of  crimson  and  orange 
and  flame-coloured  American  Azaleas.  When  the 
sun  shone  on  these  the  effect  was  almost  blinding. 
I  particularly  want  to  know  the  catalogue  name  of 
what  is  known  in  England  as  the  "  Old  Yellow," 
a  very  sweet-scented  striking  Honeysuckle  kind 
of  flower,  much  stronger  in  growth  than  the  modern 
tender  tints.  One  can  hardly  expect  a  foreign 
nurseryman  to  know  the  plant  under  that  designa- 
tion.— Tuscan. 

Stpawbeppy  The  Laxton.— I  have  been 

asked  as  to  the  character  of  this  new  Strawberry 
so  far  as  may  be  known  this  season.  I  think  some 
members  of  the  gardening  Press  have  been  to  Bed- 
ford to  see  it,  but  it  has  not  been  noticed  so  far  as  I 
have  seen.  The  only  holders  of  the  variety  being 
the  Messrs.  Laxton,  it  is  only  from  them  that 
knowledge  can  come.  The  firm  sent  up  to  the 
Drill  Hall,  at  the  meeting  on  the  8th  inst. ,  several 
boxes  of  The  Laxton  fruit,  and  also  of  their  new 
Trafalgar.  When  tasted  The  Laxton  was  found  to 
be  of  the  most  delicious  description,  flesh  firm, 
sweet  and  richly  flavoured,  having  the  shape  of 
Royal  Sovereign  and  colour  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Its  merits  evoked  the  warmest  praise.  Trafalgar 
might  be  said  to  resemble  a  fine  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Messrs.  Laxton  stated  that  in  their  exposed 
grounds  the  May  frosts  killed  all  the  first  bloom 
on  The  Laxton,  a  misfortune  unhappily  common  to 
other  varieties  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  sent  out  The  Laxton  will  prove  to  be 
ahead  even  of  Ro^'al  Sovereign. — A.  D. 

The  Potato  CPOp.— Growers  of  Potatoes 
will  do  well  to  closely  watch  their  Potato  breadths 
now,  as  the  fungus  spot  has  shown  itself  in  some 
localities  in  a  very  marked  way  quite  early.  The 
best  check  to  its  spreading,  of  a  natural  character, 
no  doubt,  is  plenty  of  heal,  as  that  to  some  extent 
renders  the  fungoid  spores  unfertile.  If,  however, 
we  get  frequent  thunderstorms  and  showers,  or  a 
return  to  cold  nights  and  rain,  then  we  may  find 
the  disease  spreading  rapidly.  It  is  useless  to 
evoke  the  aid  of  spr.aying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
once  the  disease  has  fastened  on  the  leafage. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  solution  will  kill  the 
minute  spores  on  the  leaf  surface,  but  not  after 
they  have  penetrated  into  the  leafage  or 
stems.  Sprayings  should  commence  at  once;  and 
be  repeated  some  two  to  three  weeks  later  if  they 
are  to  be  efEcacious.  We  have  suS'ered  little 
relatively  from  the  disease  for  several  years,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  uneven  growth 
seen  this  season  is  materially  due  to  latent  disease 
in  the  seed  tubers. — A.  D. 
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Glut  in  Stpawbeppies.— A  few  weeks 

ago,  when  we  had  a  succession  of  rain,  hail,  and 
frost,  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  this  would 
be  a  bad  fruit  year,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great 
fcarcity  of  Strawberries.  The  altered  climatic 
conditions,  however,  suddenly  changed  the  whole 
outlook,  and  the  season  now  promises  to  be  memor- 
able for  the  large  crops  of  the  "king  of  fruits." 
The  London  markets  have  been  conipletel}'  glutted 
this  week  by  the  heavy  consignments  of  this 
luscious  fruit,  and  the  result  has  been  that  no 
higher  price  than  Is.  (id.  a  peck  is  obtainable. 
On  Monday,  in  Mr.  E.  Vinson's  fields,  no  less  than 
3,000  pecks  of  Strawberries  were  picked,  being  a 
record  gathering  on  his  farm,  and  before  breakfast 
on  Tuesday  morning  1,200  peck  baskets  had  been 
filled  by  the  pickers.  On  Monday,  at  Bexley 
railway  station,  thirteen  truck  loads  of  the  fruit 
were  despatched  to  London,  and  every  day  the 
roads  between   the  Swanley  district  and  London 


THE    WINTER    HELIOTROPE    (PETASITES   rRA(;R.4NS). 

From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Peake,  of  Crooke's  Place 

School,  Soru'ich.j 

have  been  crowded  night  and  day  with  vehicles, 
includiiig  motor  waggons,  bearing  their  freights 
of  Strawberries  for  the  Metropolis.  —  Sicaii/ri/ 
C/i  roil  icie. 

Lonicera  flavescens.    This  is  a  bushy 

Honeysuckle  from  British  Columbia  of  considerable 
interest.  It  forms  a  shapely  busli  4  feet  or  more 
high,  clothed  with  dark  green  oval  leaves  with 
ciliated  margins,  glabrous  above,  but  smothered 
with  fine  soft  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  The 
flowei'ing  period  ranges  over  a  considerable  time, 
the  flowers  being  borne  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
on  the  current  year's  shoots ;  the  flowers  are 
yellowish  and  enclosed  in  crimson  bracts,  which 
are  persistent  until  t  fter  the  fru't  is  ripe.  The 
fruit  is  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  quite  black  when 
ripe.  On  a  single  shoot  unopen  buds,  expanded 
flowers,  and  ripe  fruits  are  to  be  found.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  the  Honeysuckles,  no 
special  cultural  directions  are  required,  as  it  grows 
vigorously  in  any  good  garden  soil.     It  is  advisable 


to  thin   the  shoots  occasionally,  as  by  this  means 
light  and  air  are  admitted   to  the  branches.  —  \V. 

D.AI.LIMORE. 

The  AVintep  Heliotpope  (Petasites 

fpagpans). — This  is  one  of  our  true  winter- 
blossoming  flowers,  blooming  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary on  sunny  banks.  It  is  a  native  plant,  and 
should  be  very  cautiously  admitted  to  the  garden 
proper,  as  it  is  one  of  those  free-rooting  weeds 
that  are  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  when  once 
established.  It  soon  forms  thick  mats  of  fleshy 
roots,  every  joint  of  which,  if  broken  ofl'and  left 
in  the  ground,  will  form  a  plant.  But  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  garden,  or  anywhere  wheie  its 
persistent  rooting  is  not  likely  to  be  an  annoyance, 
it  should  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  photograph  from  which  the 
reproduction  has  been  made  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Peake,  of  Norwich,  who  is  doing  such  good  work 
in  practical  horticulture  among  the  boys  of  the 
Crooke's  Place  School. 
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HYBRIDISING  CARNATIONS. 

CARXATIOX  cultivation  is  a  most 
delightful  hobby.  Everybody  that 
has  a  love  for  flowers  holds  these 
beautiful  sweet  -  scented  blooms 
in  high  esteem.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  out  of 
doors,  but  perhaps  more  real  gratification  can 
be  obtained  by  the  araatetir  by  growing  them 
in  pots  ;  indeed,  in  no  other  way  can  perfect 
blooms  be  obtained  and  the  more  delicate  sorts 
induced  to  produce  well  -  formed  and  well  - 
marked  flowers  of  the  largest  size. 

Some  growers  are  content  to  purchase 
varieties  that  are  offered  by  specialists  or 
.selections  they  may  take  a  fancy  to  from  what 
they  see  at  Carnation  exhibitions,  and  then 
grow  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  if 
the  amateur  has  taken  the  "  Carnation  fever  " 
badly  he  will  not  long  be  content  to  proceed  on 
these  lines  only,  but  will  wish  to  create  for 
himself  new  varieties,  by  the  system  of  hybri- 
disation and  the  producti(m  of  seedlings. 

This  is  a  worthy  ambition,  but  not  one  easy 
of  attainment,  as  the  standard  of  perfection  is 
now  very  high  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
year.  Still,  a  well-directed  attempt  cannot 
fail  t9  be  productive  of  great  pleasure,  and, 
although  many  of  the  seedlings  grown  may 
not  be  of  any  particular  merit,  the  grower  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  watching  the  plants 
develop  their  buds  and  flowers  :  the  result,  at 
any  rate,  will  be  good  for  cutting,  although 
l)erhaps  not  reaching  the  state  of  perfection 
hoped  for  or  any  great  advance  on  existing 
varieties. 

Hybridising  Carnations  can  be  carried  on 
perfectly  well  in  the  open  border,  but  is  better 
and  more  certain  with  pot  plants  under  glass. 
The  principle  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  it 
be  in  or  out  of  doors,  but  the  climatic 
conditions  in  a  cold  conservatory  are  more 
under  control,  for  even  here,  in  tlie  lovely 
county  of  Devon,  the  seed  on  plants  in  the 
open  border  will  sometimes  not  ripen,  owing  to 
want  of  sun  or  too  much  rain  at  a  critical 
)ieriod,  and  this  valuable  crop  becomes  a  dismal 
failure. 

To  hybridise  Carnations  the  pollen  of  one 
variety  must  be  conveyed  from  the  anthers  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another  ;  this  is 
best  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  small  dry  camel's 
hair  brush.  I  will  try  to  explain  clearly  the 
difi'erent  pai'ts  of  the  Carnation  so  that  the 
amateur  may  easily  carry  out  the  operation 
himself.  They  consist  of  the  pistil,  the  ovary, 
and  the  styles;  the  ovary  is  the  lower  pait 
that  contains  the  embryo  seeds  which  in  due 


course  ripen  after  having  been  fertilised,  the- 
styles  are  two  or  three  in  number  and  proceed 
from  th3  apex  of  the  ovary  :  it  is  these  styles 
or  horns  that  have  to  receive  the  ]iollen  in 
the  form  of  a  tine  dust,  obtained  from  the 
anthers  of  another  flower.  The  anthers  are 
small  oval  bodies,  supported  by  slender  stems 
termed  filaments,  and  the  two  together  form 
the  stamens. 

The  stamens  have  to  lie  hunted  for  amongst 
the  petals  of  the  flower  .selected  to  fertilise 
the  parent  plant.  They  are  eight,  ten,  or  more 
in  number.  The  pollen  is  found  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  dust  lying  on  the  anthers,  that  is,  when 
it  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  transmission. 

The  best  time  to  hybridise  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  high  and 
everything  is  dry,  for  if  the  pollen  is  not 
perfectly  free  and  powdery  it  is  not  in  a  proper 
condition  for  the  purpose  ;  the  tips  of  the 
styles  also  should  be  well  curled  and  the 
flower  in  its  fullest  development  of  bloom. 
The  styles  at  that  period,  in  suitable  weather, 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  delicate  down  ; 
on  these  the  fertilising  powder  is  laid  with  (as 
I  said  before)  a  finely-pointed  dry  camel's  hair 
brush.  If  the  operation  has  been  successful 
the  flower  will  collapse  in  a  very  short  time 
and  gradually  shrivel  up  ;  should  it  be  found 
to  be  in  the  same  fresh  and  bright  condition 
next  day  it  is  a  proof  that  the  bloom  has  not 
been  inoculated,  and  the  operation  itiust  be 
done  again.  A  really  microscopic  quantity  of 
the  vioUen  only  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  flower  has  been  successfully 
hybridised  it  must  be  left  on  the  plant  until 
it  is  quite  dead  and  dry.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
pull  out  the  petals  when  dry  to  promote  the 
swelling  of  the  seed  -  pod  and  to  admit  air 
thereto.  This  should  be  done  without  damage 
to  the  styles.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  the  pod 
will  assume  a  brown  colour.  It  .should  then 
be  removed  and  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  dry 
thoroughly,  when  the  seeds  can  be  extracted, 
stored,  and  labelled. 

By  the  way,  when  hybridising  it  is  as  well 
to  attach  a  small  label,  giving  the  name  of  the 
variety  with  which  the  parent  plant  has  been 
fertilised,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  retain 
this  label  when  the  pod  is  gathered,  and,  later 
on,  when  the  seed  is  sown. 

I  would  impress  upon  the  would-be  hybri- 
diser  that  the  start  should  be  made  with  some 
definite  object  in  view,  as  indiscriminate  crossing 
of  ditt'erent  plants  is  not  likely  to  result  in 
anything  but  failure.  For  this  reason  it  is  as 
well  to  have  .some  contrivance  of  gauze  over 
the  ventilating  windows  or  to  envelope  any 
special  bloom  in  a  small  bag  of  this  material 
to  prevent  bees  that  may  visit  the  blooms 
from  promiscuously  inoculating  them,  as  it 
is  indeed  aggravating  just  before  a  large 
Carnation  exhibition,  for  instance,  to  find  one's 
best  blooms  collapse  owing  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate researches  of  these  insects. 

It  is  a  good  plan  also  when  a  self-coloured 
Carnation  is  the  object  in  view  to  cross  the 
variety  with  a  self  coloured  Carnation  or  a 
fancy  with  a  fancy,  and  so  on  through  the 
several  sections  into  which  Carnations  are 
divided.  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  the  result  of  some  of  my  experiences. 

Having  a  large  number  of  jilants  in  pots  of 
the  now  well-known  yellow  self  Carnation 
called  Duchess  Consuelo,  a  variety  of  tree 
Carnation  raised  at  Blenheim  that  grows  to  a 
great  height  and  develops  an  immense  bloom, 
I  decided  to  make  certain  experimental  crosses, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  other  colours,  but  at 
the  same  time  retaining  if  possible  the  peculiar 
growth  of  this  large  tree  variety. 

I  selected  this  therefore  as  the  parent  plant, 
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and  raised  a  number  of  seedlings, 
about  a  dozen  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered good.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space  to 
describe  the  colours  and  peculiarities 
of  all  of  them,  although  exceedingly 
interesting. 

These  two  varieties  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  colour  and  habit  of 
growth  amongst  tree  Carnations. 
One  is  a  large  scarlet  self  of  a  rich 
blood-red  colour,  the  blooms  being 
at  least  4  inches  across,  and  the 
height  of  the  plant  is  about  b  feet 
6  inches  from  the  top  of  the  pot, 
after  being  severely  disbudded.  It 
has  forty  blooms  nearly  all  out  at 
once,  and  the  effect  as  a  decorative 
plant  for  the  conservatory  is  most 
gorgeous.  This  variety  I  named 
Pretoria. 

The  other  is  a  very  lovely  novelty 
of  similar  growth  and  height  as  the 
foregoing.      It     is     of    pure    orange 
colour,  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
known  border  Carnation  called  Mrs. 
Eeynolds  Hole,  a  colour  which  as  yet 
has  not  been  found  amongst  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  Malmaisons  or 
trees.    The   shape  of  the  flower  is 
excellent,  and  the   calyx  sound  and 
perfect  in  shape.   It  never  bursts,  and 
the  shape  of  the  petal  is  good.    Th« 
bloom  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
Pretoria,   but    its    colour    and    the 
peculiar  habit  of  the  plant  denote  a  decided 
advance  in  this  section,  and  repay  me  in  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  it  alone  a  hundred  times 
for  any  time  and  trouble  I  have  taken   in  its 
creation.     This  novelty  I  have  named  Mrs. 
Weguelin,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  successful  in 
producing  plants    next  year   for   distribution 
amongst  my  numerous  friends  and  correspon- 
dents. 

Dawlish,  Devon.  H.  W.  Weguelin. 

[Mr.  Weguelin  kindly  sent  some  flowers  of 
the  varieties  Jlrs.  Weguelin,  a  very  beautiful 
bufi'  colour  ;  Dachess  Consuelo,  pure  yellow  ; 
and  Pretoria,  bright  crimson. 


THE   HARE-BELL   (CAMPANULA  BOTUNDIFOLIA),    eHOWING   ITS   BEAUTY   ON   THE   ROCK   GARDEN. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

CAMPANULA  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

THE  interesting  procession  of  illustrations 
that  have  appeared  in  The  Garden 
portraying  the  charms  of  dwarf  Bell- 
flowers  makes  one  desirous  of  noting 
the  beauty  of  this  native  Bluebell  as  a 
rock  garden  plant.  The  fact  of  it 
being  a  wilding  maj'  give  this  flower  a  lower  place 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  only  care  to  have 
real  alpines  on  their  rockeries.  Although  flowers 
are  generally  supposed  to  appear  at  their  very 
best  as  regards  grouping,  &c. ,  when  with  their 
natural  surroundings,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
this  plant  is  one.  On  mead  and  moor  the  blue 
flowers  blend  rather  than  form  a  good  contrast  in 
colour  with  the  green  grass.  On  a  rockery  the 
flowers  are  well  displayed  against  the  darklj' 
stained  rocks. 

Of  course  Campanula  rotundifolia  grows  rapidly 
in  the  ordinary  border,  but  there  it  is  liable  to  run 
out  of  beunds.  Given  good  soil  and  a  sunny 
position  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  much 
improved.  The  stems  are  too  slender  to  support 
the  numerous  blossoms,  thus  the  rocks  form  a 
clean  rest  for  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  open 
week  by  week.  In  such  a  position  they  are  better 
seen  and  appreciated.  Several  of  the  varieties  of 
this  wilding  are  excellent,  but  a  clump  of  the  true 
Bluebell  should  have  a  place  too.  I).  S.  Fish. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinhuryh. 


ALPINE  CAMPANULAS. 

These  belong  perhaps  to  the  most  attractive  and 
useful  of  rock  plants,  flowering  invariably  at  a 
time  when  early  alpines  are  past  and  flowering 
plants  on  the  rockwork  are  anything  but  plentiful, 
the  English  climate,  when  the  plants  are  well  grown, 
being  rather  favourable  to  the  development  of  this 
class.  They  flower  almost,  as  far  as  the  perennial 
Campanulas  are  concerned,  the  whole  summer 
through.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
high  alpine  species,  which  demand  special  treat- 
ment, all  grow  in  a  good  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
coarse  gritty  sand  in  a  half-shady  position  either 
on  the  north-west  or  west  side  of  the  rock  garden, 
fairly  moist  during  the  summer  months.  As  they 
do  not  root  very  deeply  it  is  advisable  to  mulch 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand  or  leaf-mould 
and  loam  annually  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  as  this  will  promote  a  greater  abundance 
of  flowers  of  richer  colouring. 
i  C.  AUionu.^K  charming  little  plant  with 
creeping  rootstock  and  recumbent  stems,  about 
3  inches  to  .3  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  reddish  violet,  a  rare  plant  in  English  gardens, 
though  one  of  the  most  distiuct  of  alpines.  It 
belongs  to  the  small  number  of  species  succeeding 
best  in  a  fairly  sunny  position  in  gravelly  or  stony 
soil.  I  have  found  it  more  than  once  growing  on 
moraines  on  the  Alps  of  Pedemont  in  high 
altitudes  and  also  in  the  valleys.  It  is  of  rather 
slo^v  crrowth,  and  sometimes  a  little  ditficult  to 
manage.  A  similar  species  is  C.  nioretliunn  and 
found'  in  the  same  part  of  the  Alps.  It  grows  at 
an  altitude  of  about  >"),000  feet,  invariably  in  the 
most  inaccessible  part  in  fissures  of  steep  rocky 
walls  ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  else, 
and  the  collecting  of  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  and 
difficult,  and  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  unless 
one  could  blast  the  rocks  without  injury  to  the 
plants  to  get  well-rooted  specimens.  Consequently, 
only  now  and  theii  a  small  number  can  be  collected, 
of  which  only  a  few  survive  the  rough  treatment. 
Well-established  specimens,  if  planted  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rockwork  between  stones, 
succeed,  and  are  very  showy  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  alpines.  The  plant  is  small,  forming 
neat  little  bushes  of  ovate-cordate  foliage  some- 
what tomentose.  The  very  pretty  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  bright  lilac,  and  even  the  smallest 
plant,  if  healthy,  is  covered  with  flowers. 


C.  Raiyieri.—ln  the  Eastern  Alps  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Italian  Alps.  Although  very  local, 
this  lovely  plant  is  often  seen  in  various  shades  of 
colouring,  from  deep  blue  to  pale  lilac,  and  lately 
a  pure  white  form  has  occurred,  and  with  me  this 
white  form,  judging  by  the  growth  and  leaves,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  the  not  even  nearly 
allied  C.  carpatica  alba.  C.  Raineri  grows  only  a 
few  inches  in  height,  has  sturdy  stems,  thick 
tomentose  leaves,  and  large,  erect  flowers.  It 
is  bloomirig  here  splendidly  at  the  present  time, 
both  on  the  rock  garden,  border,  and  in  pots. 
There  is  also  a  form  in  gardens  introduced  by  a 
Lower  Austrian  collector  quite  different  to  C. 
Kaineri,  it  has  greener  faliage  and  less  shiny 
flowers  ;  this  I  call  C.  Pseudo-Raineri,  probably  a 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  turbinata  and  C. 
Raineri.  Although  this  form,  which  I  saw  first  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  of  Guildford 
under  the  name  of  C.  Raineri,  is  well  worth 
growing,  still  I  feel  sure  all  who  saw  the  two  kinds 
together  would  prefer  the  true  old  C.  Raineri  for 
beauty  and  distinctness. 

C.  ./«)•(/(«) jca.— A  pretty  old  garden  plant, 
succeeding  equally  well  in  the  border  and  m 
pots.  I  have  specimens  here  which  were  planted 
as  small-rooted  cuttings  only  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  being  now  pyramidal-shaped  specimens  1  foot 
across  at  the  base,  and  though  of  creeping  or 
trailing  habit,  9  inches  in  height,  with  small, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  smooth  and  deep  green, 
turning  purplish  ;  the  innumerable  flowers  are 
small,  erect,  light  purplish  blue,  with  whitish 
centre.  It  is  very  free.  Another  form  with  larger 
silvery  grey  leaves  (C.  yarganica  hirsuta),  with 
lilac-coloured  flowers,  is  quite  as  pretty,  but  not 
quite  as  hardy. 

C.  t/arqanica  alba,  with  small  pale  lilac  or 
whitish  flowers,  is  another  form  of  C.  garganica, 
flowering  at  the  present  time  everywhere  in  the 
garden.  The  C.  garganica  forms  are  natives  of 
the  Carpathians. 

C. /J»ffa.— A  small  plant  with  oval,  hght  green 
leaves  and  nodding  deep  rich  purple-blue  flowers. 
It  prefers  shady,  fairly  moist  positions,  and  comes 
from  Eastern  Alps  and  Carpathians.  Easily  grown 
in  our  gardens. 

C.    pusilla    (synonymous   with   0.    pumila)    and 

C.  ca'.ipitosa.—A  common  but  pretty  alpine  plentiful 

in  the  sub-alpine  region  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol, 

land    found     in     shady,    fairly    moist     positions. 
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Very  close  and  erect  in  growth,  and 
2  inches  to  4  inches  high  ;  the  lanceolate 
iir  ovate  leaves  are  light  green  on  thin 
wiry  stems,  with  nodding  small  pale  blue 
flowers.  Still  better  is  the  pure  white 
form,  which  is  even  more  free  flowering 
than  the  type.  Of  this  there  are  two 
forms,  one  disappearing  almost  entirely 
during  the  winter,  while  the  other  and 
better  one  is  evergreen,  keeping,  even 
during  the  winter,  the  ground  carpeted 
with  bright  green  foliage. 

'-'.  G'.  F.  ll'iV 50H. — A  garden  form  (C. 
puUa  X  C.  turbinata)  with  much  larger 
flowers  than  C.  puUa  and  deep  purple  ; 
it  is  a  really  good  plant,  also  the  sport 
with  yellow  foliage. 

C,  mu>ii/is  (synonjmous  with  C.  por- 
tenschlagiana),  of  close  growth,  not  over 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  height,  deep 
green  cordate  leaves,  and  small  purplish 
flowers.  A  quick-growing,  free-flowering 
plant,  on  which  account  it  is  now  much 
used  for  bedding  out.  Lower  Alps.  A 
finer,  slight,  tall  -  growing  form  with 
larger,  deeper  coloured  flowers,  though 
not  quite  as  free-growing  or  flowering  as 
C.  mitralis  vai:  hararica  of  Bavarian 
Alps. 

C,  tommaniniaiia.  —  A  pretty  species 
growing  about  9  inches  to  i  foot  in 
height,  with  branched,  erect,  wiry  stems, 
linear  or  lanceolate  light  or  silvery 
ereen  leaves,  and  long,  light  blue,  or 
lilac  bell-shaped  flowers.  Dolomites.  It 
is  sometimes  given  as  a  synonym  of  C. 
wakhleiiiiaiia,  but  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. This  plant  grows  only  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  height,  with  silvery  grev, 

roundish,  or  lanceolate  leave.«,  and  small, 

pale  blue  nodding  flowers  appearing  at 
the  present  time.  A  neat,  very  pretty 
plant  of  Dalmatia  or  Istria. 

('.  Znysii. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this 
class  ;  unfortunately  also  one  of  the  most  ditticult 
to  keep  after  the  second  year.  It  forms  small, 
dwarf,  very  neat  bushes,  about  1  inch  to 
2  inches  in  height,  with  ovate  or  obovate  leaves, 
light  or  bright  glabrous  green.  The  flowers  are 
small,  usually  in  threes,  fringed  or  hairy  inside, 
light  blue,  somewhat  contracted.  Very  rare,  and 
only  local  on  the  Dolomites. 

C.  ainisia  (of  the  Mont  Cenis).— A  very  dwarf, 
slow  growing  species,  having  small  spathulale 
foliage  and  dark  blue  funnel-shaped  flowers,  with 
deeply  cut  lobes.  It  should  be  grown  in  peaty 
soil  or  leaf-mould  in  pots  or  in  fissures  on  the 
rockwork.  Not  of  perennial  habit,  being  bien- 
nial, is  the  quaint 

C  thi/rsoiflea.— The  leaves  are  linear,  hairy, 
light  green,  forming  a  rosette,  out  of  which  the 
stout  stem  issues,  attaining  a  height  from  1  foot  to 
.3  feet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  greenish  yellow  ; 
the  plant  is  common  on  the  Alps,  and  easily  grown 
and  raised  from  seeds.  Also  biennials  are  ('. 
a//tiii(t  and  C.  barhata,  both  with  large  hairy  bells 
of  deep  blue  or  purplish  blue  flowers  ;  they  succeed 
well  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  former. 

Ashford,  Middlesex.  G.  Reuthe. 
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LILY    NOTES. 

Taking  the  Liliums  as  a  whole  they  promise  to  he 
unusually  good  this  year.  The  early  ones,  L. 
elegans  vars.,  were  a  failure,  for  they  flowered  in 
June,  when  alternations  of  pouring  rain  and 
tropical  sun  ruined  them  —  they  were  either 
drowned  or  burnt.  L.  croceum  and  L.  candidum 
have  both  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  for  their 
flower  buds  were  well  advanced  during  this  queer 
month  and  a  good  many  bulbs  of  L.  croceum  rotted 
My  poor  white  Lilies  have  had  a  bad  time  of 
it  lately.  A  glorious  row  of  them  lived  in  sweet 
company  on  the  south  border  of  the  rosary,  a  young 
Cyprus  hedge  making  a  perfect  background."  But, 
alas  !  these  Cyprus  grew  like  young  giants  last 
year,  smothering  the  tall  white  Lilies.  It  was 
decided  to  shift  them  to  two  new  groups  of 
evergreen  shrubs  just  formed  in  a  couple  of  30  feet 


beds  in  an  open  spot.     Choisya  ternata  and  Cistus 

ladaniferus.        "Man    proposes   "      February 

with  its  frost  and  snow,  ilarch  with  easterly  gales 
and  utter  rainlessness,  prevented  this,  and  April 
was  well  advanced  before  they  could  be  moved, 
about  200,  to  each  bed.  Unfortunately,  the  j 
flower  stems  were  over  a  foot  high,  and  the 
wretched  weather  following  did  them  a  great  deal 
of  harm ;  still,  about  100  are  flowering,  small 
heads  of  small  flowers  and  short  stems,  none  over 
4  feet  high,  but  comforting,  as  showing  they  will 
be  much  better  next  season.  L.  longiflorum  is 
looking  splendid.  The  foliage  is  as  sound  as  under 
glass,  though  of  much  greater  substance.  Groups 
have  greatly  increased ;  where  there  were,  say, 
six  bulbs  planted  last  year  or  the  year  before,  there 
are  from  nine  to  a  dozen  flower  heads.  I  have 
about  500  of  them  in  the  Japanese  garden.  L. 
auratuni  is,  if  anything,  even  stronger,  whilst 
L.  speciosum  is  rampant.  Last  season  they  were 
not  so  strong  as  usual,  but  now  (mid- July)  the  ; 
tallest  are  over  6  feet  high.  In  an  Azalea  bed 
about  thirty  bulbs  were  planted  nearly  four  years 
ago.  I  tried  to  count  the  flower  stems  lately,  but 
got  muddled  ;  there  are  between  150  and  2011, 
with  an  average  of  fifteen  flower  buds  to  a  stem. 
L.  Henryi  is  nearly  7  feet  high  (a  great  disadvan- 
tage) ;  the  strongest  one  has  twenty-five  buds. 
L.  Krameri  is  in  much  better  flower  than  last  year. 
It  is  a  lovely  Lily.  The  tallest  is  3  feet  10  inches  ' 
high,  and  the  week  before  they  opened  were  just  I 
over  (i  inches  long.  The  open  flower  is  quite  as  | 
large,  and  the  exact  shape  of  an  average  flower  of 
L.  auratum,  one  of  its  supposed  parents  ;  indeed, 
a  white  one  that  is  amongst  these  pink  ones  is 
like  L.  auratum  virginale  without  the  gold  bands. 
L.  Brownii  is  also  in  flower.  These  have  not  made 
the  growth  of  the  others,  but  perhaps  their  position 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  They  were  sun- 
baked last  year  and  again  this  spring.  None  of 
them  have  more  than  one  flower  (the  normal 
number),  but  they  are  unusually  large  and  richly 
coloured.  They  have  made  satisfactory  increase, 
several  having  flowering  young  bulbs  and  others 
with  two  to  four,  with  stems  1  foot  high.  L.  Krameri 
increases    rapidly,    and    the   young   bulbs    flower 


the  second  season  after  showing  above  ground. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  not  more  than  1  foot  high, 
with  opening  buds  3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  I 
say  "  showing  above  ground,"  for  I  am  sure  that 
manj'  Liliums  do  most  of  their  growth  without 
any  leafage.  L.  Henryi  has  seedlings,  but  no 
bulb  increase. 

The  bulb  of  L.  auratum  seems  to  continue 
growing  in  size,  throwing  up  several  flower  stems, 
but  not  making  any  offsets  till  a  time  comes  when 
the  parent  bulb  "breaks  up,"  a  bulblet  being 
formed  under  each  scale.  Few  or  any  of  these  grow, 
the  rotting  of  the  old  scale,  in  our  moist  winters, 
being  the  cause,  involving  them  in  the  decay ; 
but,  if  noticed  in  time,  if  these  seed-like  bulblets 
ate  planted  in  a  trench  of  sandy  peat  they  form 
good  flowering  bulbs  in  about  three  years,  and  are 
far  stronger  than  imported  ones.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  L.  longiflorum.  When  one  of  these 
"break  up"  the  dozens  of  little  ones  should  be 
planted  as  advised,  a  cheap  and  very  satisfactory 
way  to  stock  a  garden  with  good  Liliums.  One 
word  of  advice  to  beginners  in  Lilium  growing  : 
Always  purchase  imall  but  sound,  heavy  bulbs,  not 
"gigantic  bulbs."  There  is  little  or  no  fear  of 
these  "  breaking  up." 

Dawlish,  South  Devon.  A.  Bayldon. 


THE    PLANTING    OF    VINES. 

( Continued  fi-om  pa<je  .'/(i.) 

For  comparatively  weak-growing  varieties  such  aa 
those  named,  and  for  Vines  hard  forced  for  early 
supplies  of  fruit,  a  distance  of  3  feet  is  sufficient, 
while  the  stronger-growing  ones  and  those  allowed 
to  start  almost  naturally  should  be  at  least  4  feet 
apart.  Having  measured  out  the  positions  for 
each  Vine,  place  a  small  stick  where  the  cane 
should  be  planted  ;  then  around  each  of  the  sticks, 
taking  each  one  as  the  centre,  make  a  hole  3  feet 
in  diameter  and  sutticiently  deep  that  when  the 
Vine  is  placed  therein  it  is  about  3  inches  or 
4  inches  below  the  surface.  The  Vines  will,  of 
course,  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  care  should 
be  taken  when  turning  them   out  to  damage  the 
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roots  as  little  as  possible.  It  will  probablj'  be 
found  that  when  the  Vine  is  taken  from  the  pot 
that  the  roots  are  quite  matted  together  ;  to  plant 
the  Vine  with  the  roots  in  this  condition  would  be 
extremely  foolish.  They  should  be  disentangled 
so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
that  they  may  be  properly  spread  out  at  planting 
and  so  be  placed  in  contact  with  new  soil  at  once. 
If  the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  matted  together, 
as  they  to  some  extent  inevitably  must  be  when 
confined  within  a  pot,  the  probability  is  that 
instead  of  emitting  new  fibres  into  the  new  food 
all  around  them,  they  will  not  do  so,  simply 
because  they  have  not  the  opportunity.  1  believe 
this  has  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  newly- 
planted  Vines  not  makitg  a  satisfactory  start, 
which,  unless  the  roots  are  assisted  by  being 
placed  in  a  proper  and  suitable  position,  they 
are  never  like!}'  to. 

With  the  roots  thus  spread  out,  the  necessity 
for  having  the  holes  made  3  feet  wide  will  now  be 
apparent.  Remove  the  crocks  from  the  base  and 
a  little  of  the  soil  from  the  top  of  the  mass  of 
roots,  and  endeavour  to  loosen  as  many  of  the 
small  roots  all  around  as  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Then  place  the  plant  carefully  in  the  hole 
prepared  for  it.  An  important  point  has  not  been 
stated.  Make  sure  that  the  mass  of  soil  and  roots 
is  thoroughly  well  watered  before  being  taken 
from  the  pot.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  the 
results  may  be  very  disappointing  ;  indeed,  when 
in  the  pot  the  Vine  roots  and  the  soil  around  them 
can  be  made  properly  and  thoroughly  wet  through 
to  the  base,  but  with  the  plant  removed  from  the 
pot  it  is  different.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  escaping  down  the  sides  of  the  ball  of 
soil,  as  this  mass  is  technically  called,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  does,  and  when  planted  in  the 
ground  it  is  also  difficult  to  water  it  properly  once 
it  has  become  dry,  for  the  water,  instead  of  perco- 
lating through  the  hard  and  dry  mass  (as  it  can 
be  made  to  do  when  the  plant  is  in  a  pot,  even  if 
the  latter  has  to  be  placed  in  a  tank  of  water), 
trickles  away  into  the  new  and  more  easily  per- 
meable soil  around. 

Always  make  sure,  therefore,  that  the  plant  is 
not  in  the  least  in  want  of  water  when 
planted.  Providing  it  is  in  a  properly 
moist  condition,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  it  so  afterwards,  for  water  applied 
will  easily  go  through  the  ball  of  soil  if 
this  is  moist.  Even  though  the  latter 
is  buried,  it  is  surprising  how  quickly 
it  will  become  dry,  so  that  attention  is 
necessary  on  this  point,  for  if  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water  the  Vine 
must  be  materially  checked.  With  the 
plant  in  position,  carefully  spread  out 
the  lowest  roots  and  cover  them  over 
with  fairly  fine  soil,  drawing  this 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
with  the  hand.  The  roots  that  are 
above  the  bottom  layer  should  be  held 
back  until  the  latter  are  completely 
covered  with  soil  and  this  is  made 
firm.  Then  proceed  to  lay  out  the 
other  roots  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  cover  them  with  soil  in 
the  same  way.  They  should  be  slightly 
sloping  away  from  the  plant  rather  than 
quite  level.  Be  sure  that  each  layer  of 
roots  is  carefully  placed  and  covered  with 
soil  made  firm  before  the  layer  above 
is  spread  out.  Having  thus  treated  the 
roots  all  around  the  Vine,  so  far  as  they 
reach,  fill  up  the  remaining  space,  and 
also  make  this  firm,  leaving  the  surface 
somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
border,  for  the  disturbed  soil  will  sink 
a  little. 

The  prepared  border  soil  that  was 
removed  to  make  the  necessary  holes 
will,  of  course,  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  planting.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  as  the 
work  of  planting  proceeds,  for  Vines 
planted  in  a  loose  border  never  do 
well.  They  are  then  incapable  of 
making     proper     root  -  action,     and    a 


firm  border  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  this. 
It  is  well  to  give  a  mild  watering  after  the 
planting  is  finished,  so  as  to  settle  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  the  stems  of  the  Vines  must  on  no  account 
be  placed  nearer  to  the  hot-water  pipes  than 
IS  inches  ;  unless  there  is  this  distance  between 
the  two  there  is  a  danger  of  the  bark  suffering 
from  the  heat  emitted  from  the  pipes.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  piece  of  board  behind  each 
Vine  to  protect  the  stem  from  this  dry  heat  when 
planted  too  near,  and  thus  avoid  any  possible 
danger  of  harm  in  that  direction.  A.  i?.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Of  hybrids  the  following  were  particularly 
good  :  Manglesii  (120  blooms),  Cootube  lloyal, 
and  Luscombei,  also  all  the  best  of  the 
hybrids  known  as  the  Waterer  class,  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  collection,  some  being  exception- 
ally large  plants.  Calypso. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRONS    IN    A 
DONEGAL    GARDEN. 

1EXCL0SE  some  photographs  of  Rho- 
dodendrons which  I  took  here  in  .June. 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
see  what  can  be  grown  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  Donegal  Highlands. 

Pibododendrons,  and,  indeed,  most 
plants  that  flourish  in  Cornwall,  we  find  do 
well  here.  The  blooms  this  year  of  all  varie- 
ties have  been  exceptionally  fine. 

The  following  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
bloomed  to  perfection  here  this  season  out  of 
doors  : 


R.  niveum 
R.  Falconeri 
R.  fulgens 
R.  Thomsoni 
R.  campylocarpum 
R.  cinnabarinum 
R.  Keysii 
R.  ciliatum 


R.  nilghiricum 
R.  arboreum  album 
R.  „         roseum 

R.  nobleanum 
R.  Edgeworthi 
R.  Gibsoni 
R.  glaucum 
R.  barbatum 


HARDY  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS. 
Haedy,  evergreen,  hybrid  Rhododendrons  can 
be  divided  into  several  groups,  according  to 
parentage.  Of  these  groups  by  far  the  most 
common  is  that  which  has  originated  through 
the  crossing  and  intercrossing  of  the  Himalayan 
arboreum  with  the  American  species  cataw- 
biense,  the  Caucasian  species  caucasicum,  and 
the  European  and  Asiatic  ponticum.  The 
members  of  this  group  are  well  known  by  the 
many  handsome  hybrids  distributed  by  the 
firms  of  Waterer,  Noble,  Paul,  and  other  well- 
known  growers.  Work  among  these  species 
has  been  in  progress  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence  has 
been  attained.  The  habit  of  the  plants,  size 
of  flowers  and  leaves,  colouring,  etc.,  dift'er 
according  to  the  predominance  of  one  species 
over  another.  Thus,  where  arboreum  asserts 
itself  most  strongly,  we  find  rich  red  flowers 
and  leaves  with  a  silvery  under-surface.  Where 
catawbiense  is  most  in  evidence  the  leaves  are 
large  and  handsome,  deep  green,  and  softer 
to  the  touch  than  arboreum,  while  the  trusses 
are  often  of  immense  size,  the  flowers  prettily 
spotted,  and  the  plants  of  exceptionally  good 
habit.  For  very  cold  districts  the  catawbiense 
hybrids  are  the  best,  being  hardier  than  the 
others.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  earliest  of 
the  catawbiense  hybrids  are  lilac  or  purple  in 
colour.  The  influence  of  caucasicum  is  most 
in  evidence  in  the  rose-white  and  heavily- 
spotted  varieties,  while  it  also  gives  a  share 
ot  its  sturdy  habit  to  its  progeny.  R.  ponticum 
shares   with   catawbiense  the  honour  of  pro- 
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ducing  many  of  the  best  lilacs  and  purples,  but 
through  so  much  intercrossing  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  intiuence  of  any  particular  species  in 
many  of  the  newer  hybrids.  In  this  group 
raisers  are  fastidious  with  regard  to  the  shape 
of  the  inflorescence,  the  correct  thing  being  a 
conical  truss  of  symmetrical  outline,  the  flowers 
being  on  short  stalks  and  held  firmly  in  the 
truss.  In  the  Ithododendron  deil  at  Kewa  great 
many  of  these  hybrids  are  to  be  seen,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  older  ones  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  various  species 
mentioned.  Some  of  those  which  .show  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  catawbiense  blood  are 
'  album  elegans,  white  with  j-ellow  spots  ;  delica- 
tissimum,  blush ;  everestianum, lilac withdarker 
spots ;  fastuosum  fl.-pl.,  double  lilac :  and 
purpureura  elegans  and  purpureum  splendens, 
with  purple  dark  spotted  flowers.  E.  arboreum 
blood  is  very  marked  in  the  early  flowering 
bright  red  nobleanum,  the  rich,  red  russelli- 


in  evidence,  we  find  a  few  very  good  things. 
E.  Thomsoni  itself  is  hardy  at  Kew,  but 
flowers  early,  the  flowers  often  being  damaged 
by  frost.  It  grows  from  C  feet  to  10  feet  high, 
has  broadly  ovate  leaves  and  loose  trusses 
of  six  or  eight  blood  red  waxy-textured  flowers. 
By  crossing  this  with  the  fragrant  Chinese 
species  Fortune!,  Mr.  Luscombe  raised  an 
exceptionally  fine  plant,  which  is  named 
Liiscombei.  At  Kew  there  are  several  speci- 
mens which  flower  superbly  every  year.  It  is  \ 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  cross  was  made,  ' 
so  that  plants  have  now  attained  their  full 
size.  The  largest  plant  at  Kew  is  nearly  8  feet 
high  and  8  feet  through.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  loose  trusses  in  April,  are  rich 
rosy  red,  tubular,  .3  inches  across  the  mouth, 
and  thick  in  texture ;  altogether  it  is  an 
admirable  plant. 

Another  hybrid    which    originated  from  a 
similar  cross  is  called  Francis  Thiselton-Dyer. 


RUODODENDKOXS   IN    IRELAND    (DONEGAL). 


anum  and  russellianum  superbum,  the  white, 
dark  spotted  Baron  Osy,  the  blush,  or  almost 
white,  Blanche  superb,  and  many  others,  whilst 
E.  ponticum  is  in  evidence  in  a  large  number 
of  hybrids. 

In  addition  to  this  group  there  are  others 
which,  though  not  so  universally  grown,  are 
quite  as  beautiful,  and  need  but  to  be  better 
known  to  be  ajipreciated.  For  a  number  of 
years  other  species,  besides  those  worked  on  to 
produce  the  last-named  group,  have  been  taken 
in  hand  in  several  places,  notably  at  Tremough, 
by  Mr.  Gill,  bv  Messrs.  Waterer,  and  Veitch, 
and  Paul,  at  Kew,  and  in  other  places,  and 
many  fine  hybrids  are  the  result.  Of  these 
groups  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  the 
llhododendron  dell  at  Kew. 

The  E.  Thomsoxi  Group. 

Commencing  with  the  group  in  which  the 
Himalayan  species  E.  Thomsoni  is  very  much 


It  has  large,  deep  rose  flowers,  with  a  darker 
mark  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  In  habit  it  is 
very  similar  to  Luscombei. 

A  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Waterer,  called 
Ascot  Brilliant,  is  much  admired  at  Kew  every 
year.  In  the  habit  of  the  plant,  size  of  calyx, 
texture  of  flowers  and  loose  truss,  Thomsoni  is 
very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  of  dwarf,  bu.shy 
habit,  flowers  with  remarkable  freedom,  and  of 
a  particularly  rich  scarlet  in  colour.  It  is  a 
plant  worthy  a  iilace  in  any  collection. 

It.  Shilsoni. — This  is  a  large-growing  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  Shilsoni,  through  crossing 
Thomsoni  and  barbatum,  the  flowers  of  both 
being  similar  in  colour.  The  hybrid  combines 
the  good  ([ualities  of  both.  In  stature  it 
resembles  barbatum,  in  foliage  Thomsoni  is 
most  in  evidence,  whilst  the  truss  is  compact 
as  in  I)arb:itum,  with  the  larger,  more  fleshy 
flowers  of  the  other  parent.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  ithododendron,  and  is  cultivated 


largely  in  Cornwall.  It  is  grown  in  a  cold 
house  at  Kew,  but  may  prove  hardy,  as  a  small 
plant  has  withstood  last  winter's  cold  outside 
without  injury. 

Ji.  Harrisii  is  the  result  of  crossing  Thomsoni 
with  arboreum.  It  is  a  red-flowered  hybrid  of 
considerable  merit,  flowering  freely  in  a  small 
.state.  It  is  cultivated  at  Kew,  but  has  not  yet 
attained  any  great  size.  It  appears  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  here. 

Geiffithianum  GEonp. 

The  group  in  which  the  Himalayan  species 
griffithianum  is  most  marked  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  large-flowered  hybrids,  which  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  species  itself  is  represented  in  some 
gardens  by  large  bushes  ;  it  was  introduced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  grows  upwards  of 
10  feet  in  height,  has  large,  oblong,  bright  green 
leaves,  sometimes  9  inches  or  10  inches  long, 
and  large,  pure  white  flowers  — 
sometimes  tinged  on  the  outer  side 
with  pink — 4  inches  or  more  across, 
and  borne  in  loose  trusses  of  four  to 
eight  flowers  each.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Ehododendrons,  but  is,  unfortunately, 
not  hardy  enough  to  stand  out  of 
doors  at  Kew.  By  crossing  this  with 
hardier  species  and  varieties,  however, 
a  race  has  appeared  which  includes 
many  varieties  that  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  of  sterling  worth. 

Of  the  group  the  following  are 
conspicuous  among  others,  and  most 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  growing  at 
Kew  : 

Kewense. — This  was  raised  at  Kew 
in  1874  through  crossing — it  is  said — 
griffithianum  with  Hookeri.  It  did 
ot  flower  until  fourteen  years  later, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  flowered 
with  exceptional  freedom  annually. 
It  makes  a  large  bush  6  feet  or  8  feet 
high,  of  wide-sj  (reading  habit.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  griffithianum 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  flowers  in 
shape  and  size  are  very  similar.  In 
colour  they  are  a  delicate  rose,  chang- 
ing to  white  with  age.  One  advantage 
is  that  the  flowers  are  \'ery  fragrant. 
In  addition  to  the  true  Kewense,  a 
form  is  in  cidtivation  with  red 
flowers.  As  the  flow-ers  of  this  hybrid 
commence  to  expand  a  pretty  efi'ect 
is  produced  by  the  large  bright  red 
bracts. 

£.  Jlanr/lesii  is  another  \"ery  fine 
hybrid,  exceptionally  free  flowering 
and  deservedly  popular.  It  was  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
well  known  until  several  years  later.  It 
was  raised  by  crossing  E.  griffithianum  with 
the  catawbiense  hybrid  "album  elegans." 
Although  the  leaves  are  smaller,  the  plant 
resembles  its  Himalayan  parent  to  a  very 
great  extent  when  not  in  flower,  but  when  in 
flower  the  influence  of  the  American  blood  is 
easily  detected.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  the  upper  petal  being  spotted  with  red 
or  reddish  brown.  A  peculiarity  of  the  inflo- 
rescence is  the  long  truss,  which  is  much  longer 
than  most  varieties,  but  no  wider.  There  are 
several  forms  which  might  all  be  placed  under 
this  one  name,  as  the  flowers  only  ditt'er  slightly 
in  size  or  density  of  spots. 

A'.  Pink  Pearl. — This  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  Ehododendrons  ever  raised, 
and  one  which,  although  sent  out  but  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  in  a  large  number  of  gardens. 
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The  leaves  and  size  of  flowers  point  strongly  to 
griffithianum  influence.  The  truss  is  very 
large,  well  formed,  and  the  flowers  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink.  The  individual  flowers  are 
often  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  across.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  has  been  exhibited  many 
times  of  late,  a  fine  group  of  it  being  exhibited 
J3y  the  raiser,  Mr.  J.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  at 
this  year's  Temple  show.  Another  new  variety 
•of  considerable  promise,  introduced  by  the 
raisers  of  Pink  Pearl,  is  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling. 
From  the  foliage  grifiithianum  seems  to  have 
bad  some  share  in  its  parentage.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  peculiar  in  shape,  the  petals 
being  wide  apart  and  much  narrower  than  in 
Pink  Pearl.  The  truss  is  of  good  size  and  the 
flowers  rosy 
lilac  in 
colour. 

Besides 
these  there 
are  many- 
other  grif- 
fithianum 
hybrids,  new 
■ones  con- 
tinually 
appearing. 
One  of  the 
newer  ones 
is  Beauty  of 
Tremough, 
a  variety 
raised  by 
Mr.  Gill  by 
•crossing 
with  Thom- 
•s  o  n  i .  In 
habit  it  is 
very  like 
grif  fithia- 
num,  the 
f  1  o  w  e  r  s 
being  inter- 
mediate in 
•shape  be- 
tween the 
two  species, 
and  pink  in 
colour.  At 
Kew  it  is 
grown  in- 
doors, young 
plantswhich 
were  placed 
outside  last 
year  were 
considerably 
damaged  in 
the  winter. 
Griffithia- 
n  u  m  has 
long  been  a 
fa  V  0  urite 
parent  with 
Mr.Mangles, 
and  he 
possesses  a 
large  num- 
b  e  r  of 
beautiful 
hybrids,  a 
few  of  which 
are  Liza 
Stillman, 

D  u  1  c  i  e 

Daff'an,    !Manglesii    var.    delicatum,    Daphne 
Daft'an,  Mrs.  Mallard,  and  various  others. 

FoRTQNEi  Group. 

TMr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  has  been  the 
principal  worker  with  this  group,  whilst  several 
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THE  CAI.IFOBKIAN'   I'OPPY 


(ROMNEYA   COTJLTEKl). 


(From  a  drawintj  by 


U.  G.  Moon.) 


pretty  varieties  have  been  raised  at  Kew.  It 
is  a  Chinese  plant,  and  when  not  in  flower 
bears  a  great  likeness  to  grifiithianum.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  quite  distinct  ;  they 
average  nearly  3  inches  across,  are  white, 
deeply  sutt'used  with  pink,  very  fragrant,  and 


distinct  by  reason  of  each  having  seven 
petals.  The  progeny  are  of  good  habit, 
flower  with  great  freedom  throughout 
May  and  early  .June,  are  for  the  most  part 
fragrant,  and  often  have  flowers  with  six 
petals.  A  peculiarity  of  the  group  is 
that  the  stamens  are  often  imperfect. 
Throughout  the  group  there  is  not  a 
very  great  range  of  colour,  pink  and  deep 
rose  predominating,  a  few  being  red. 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  prettily  spotted 
or  blotched  with  red  or  chocolate.  The 
group  is  not  at  all  well  known,  which 
is  a  great  pity,  as  it  contains  many  first- 
rate  things.  An  objection  has  been  raised 
to  these  hybrids  on  account  of  the 
trusses  being  rather  loose,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  a  defect,  as  the  plants  make  first- 
rate  shapely  bushes  and  flower  profusely 
every  year.  There  are  very  few  named 
varieties.  At  Kew  two  very  pretty  ones 
were  named  a  few 
years  ago  Mrs. 
Thiselton-Dyer  and 
Gewge  Thiselton  - 
Dyer  respectively. 
They  flower  pro- 
fusely, the  flowers 
being  very  deep  rose, 
blotched  at  the  base 
with  dark  brownish 
marks.  The  princi- 
pal  difference 
between  the  two  is 
that  the  former  is 
paler  than  the  latter. 
An  interesting 
hybrid  raised  at 
Kew  by  crossing 
Fortune!  with  the 
variety  Meteor  has 
flowered  well  for 
the  last  four  years. 
The  cross  was  made 
in  189.3,  and  the 
plants  flowered 
when  but  a  few 
inches  high.  Several 
plants  have  now 
attained  a  height 
of  23  feet,  and  are 
weH'branched.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in 
May  and  are  in 
compact  rounded 
trusses.  They  are 
a  delicate  shade  of  pink  in  colour  and  fragrant. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  the  hybrid  is  that  no 
plant  has  perfect  stamens,  in  some  the  stamens 
being  full  size  but  barren,  in  others  reduced  to 
mere  specks,  while  in  others  again  they  are 
absent.  To  increase  these  Fortunei  hybrids 
stocks  of  Fortunei  are  preferable  to  pontioum. 

W.  Dallimoee. 
{To  he  continued.) 


AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 


ROMNEYA    COULTERI. 

HAVE  been  unusually  successful  with 
this  beautiful  Bush  Poppy  for  several 
seasons  past.  My  plants  are  fully  6  feet 
high,  and  are  freely  bearing  their  deli- 
cate fragrant  flowers.  The  Komneya 
with  me  in  Berkshire  is  quite  hardy. 
The  soil  here  is  warm  and  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  appears  perfectly  to  suit  this  handsome 
Californian  Poppy.  Well  -  developed  plants 
when  bearing  a  good  number  of  flowers  are 
very  beautiful   and  always  admired.      Those 
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■whose  gardens  are  so  situated  as  to  cause 
misgivings  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Komneya 
Coulteri  should  plant  it  against  a  wall 
lacing  south,  when,  unless  conditions  are  very 
unfa%'ourable,  it  will  almost  certainly  prove 
satisfactory.  H.  A.  P. 


USES    OF    BRITISH    PLANTS 

IV.  — Resedacb^. 

(Continued  from  pwje  37(J,  Vol.  LXI.J 

Weld  or  Dytr's  Weed  (Reseda  Luteola),  common 
in  waste  places,  is  a  plant  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
with  a  long  spike  of  greenish  3ellow  flowers.  It 
has  long  been  employed  as  a  yellow  and  green  dye- 
plant  for  colouring  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics. 
The  water-colour  called  "Dutch  pink"  is  also 
made  from  this  plant.  It  has  been  jireferred  to 
other  dyes  for  giving  a  lively  green  lemon-yellow 
to  silk  and  for  paper  staining. 

Violacej:. 

Vioht  (Viola  odorata). — Besides  their  value  for 
their  perfume,  the  petals  of  the  Violet  are  used  iu 
a  medicinal  syrup  for  children,  though  the 
numerous  virtues  attributed  to  the  Violet  b}'  the 
medieval  doctors  were  imaginary.  The  under- 
ground stem  is,  however,  strongly  emetic,  and 
resembles  ipecacuanha,  being  employed  to 
adulterate  this  drug.  It  is  said  that  the  syrup 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  oriental  sherbet, 
and  that  it  is  eulogised  in  the  Koran,  which  states 
that  it  possesses  the  same  degree  of  superioritj' 
over  other  flowers  that  the  prophet  had  above  men. 

JJeartiUDie  (Viola  tricolor)  is  of  no  medicinal 
value,  but  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  cordial, 
hence  the  present  name.  Turner  (sixteenth 
century)  says:  "It  is  cold  and  moist  under  the 
mild  influence  of  Venus."  Culpeper  (seventeenth 
century)  declares  :  "The  herb  is  Saturnine,  being 
cold,  viscous,  and  slimy."  So  doctors  disagreed 
then  just  as  they  sometimes  do  now  ! 

Caryophtlle.^. 

Pinks  and  Carnations  (Dianthus,  sp.). — Two 
naturalised  species,  doubtless  long  introduced  from 
the  Continent,  are  the  sources  of  these  garden 
favourites,  viz..  Pink  (D.  plumarius)  and  Car- 
nation (I).  Caryophyllus).  The  enormous  size  now 
attained  was  foreshadowed  in  Gerarde's  day 
(1.5SI7) ;  for  he  figured  "the  great  double  Car- 
nation "  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  called  the 
Clove  Gillyflower,  from  its  scent. 

Soapii'ort  (Saponaria  officinalis). — This  plant  is 
not  uncommon  near  villages,  being  sometimes 
double,  with  pink  or  white  flowers,  flowering  in 
August.  The  leaves,  &c. ,  when  boiled  and  macerated 
in  water  become  saponaceous,  and  were  formerly 
used  as  soap.  It  was  used  medicinally,  but  has  no 
certain  virtues. 

Bladili  r  Campion  (Silene  Cucubalus),  a  common 
plant  in  waste  places,  having  smooth  foliage  and 
white  petals  in  an  inflated  calyx,  hence  its  name. 
The  young  shoots  are  said  to  resemble  green  Peas 
in  flavour  and  supply  an  excellent  vegetable.  It  is 
recorded  that  "in  168.5,  the  crops  of  Minorca 
being  nearly  destro3'ed  by  locusts,  this  plant 
afforded  support  to  many  of  the  inhabitants." 

Cltickii-eed  (Stellaria  media). — Though  despised 
as  human  food  and  only  given  to  cage  birds,  this 
resembles  Spinach,  and  might  be  used  when 
vegetables  are  scarce,  as  it  can  generally  be  found 
all  the  j'ear  round. 

HYPERICACE.E. 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum),  a 
common  plant  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and 
clusters  of  jellow  flowers.  It  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  plant  which  could  ward  off  disasters 
caused  bj-  evil  spirits  if  it  be  gathered  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John's  Day  (Midsummer  Eve).  It  was 
customary  to  hang  it  up  over  doors  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  therefore  called  Fuya  do'  monnm 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  also  used  as  an 
astringent  application  to  wounds,  being  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  "Save,"  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as 
being  used  by  the  knights  after  being  wounded. 


The  buds  will  give  good  red  and  yellow  dyes,  and 
if  they  are  steeped  in  oil  of  turpentine  will  furnish 
a  red  varnish. 

Tutsan  (H.  Androsaemum),  so  called  from  the 
French  "tout-sain"  or  "all-heal."  Like  the 
preceding,  it  was  regarded  as  a  vulnerary  from  its 
astringent  properties. 

Malvacej::. 

Mallow  (Malva  sylvestris). — This  and  other 
species  are  characterised  by  having  much  mucilage, 
and  consequently  have  been  used  as  emollients. 
The  flat  fruits  called  "cheeses"  by  country 
children  are  often  eaten  by  them,  as  no  species  of 
the  Malvace*  is  harmful.  Several  members  of  the 
family  yield  excellent  fibres,  the  Musk  Mallow 
(J/,  moschata)  being  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Marsh  Mallon:  (Alth»a  officinalis)  is  a  local  plant 
found  in  marshy  meadows,  &c. ,  near  the  sea, 
having  a  thick  root,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
downy  leaves.  Its  root,  which  abounds  in  mucilage, 
has  long  been  used  as  an  emollient,  and  forms  an 
ingredient  in  "pate  de  guimauve"  and  Ponlefract 
lozenges.  As  a  syrup  it  is  excellent  for  bronchial 
affections,  while  decoctions  of  the  leaves  are  good 
for  fomentations.  A  South  European  species  (M. 
parri flora)  is  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb,  as  at  Cairo. 

Tree  Malloir  (Lavatera  arborea)  is  found  on 
maritime  rocks,  growing  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  or 
more  iu  height  and  bearing  purple  flowers.  It  is 
often  grown  in  gardens  b}'  the  seaside. 

Geokge  Hexslow. 


liquid  manure  will  do  much  good,  also  any  quick- 
acting  fertilisers  may  be  given,  such  as  Thomson's 
Vine  manure.  This,  if  well  watered  in,  will  do 
much  good.  It  will  be  found  that  Vines  left  to 
chance  and  much  crowded  often  suffer  badly  from 
mildew,  and  the  pest  frequently  attacks  plants  that 
are  much  crowded.  I  am  aware  that  even  well- 
managed  Vines  are  not  exempt,  but  as  soon  as  ever 
the  mildew  is  seen  means  should  be  taken  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies,  either  in  a  dry  state  or  as  a  liquid,  if 
used  when  first  observed,  by  dusting  a  little  dry 
sulphur  over  the  affected  part ;  it  will  not  spread 
if  used  iu  a  liquid  state.  The  sulphur  should  be 
dissolved  in  tepid  water.  There  are  some  excellent 
prepared  insecticides  for  this  pest,  such  as  Bentley's 
Mildew  Specific.  It  is  not  often  that  open-air 
Vines  get  attacked  by  other  pests.  If  red  spider 
should  appear,  weak  tobacco  water  or  Gishurst 
will  clear  the  foliage. 

I  have  not  referred  to  varieties  ;  the  best  white 
is  undoubtedl}'  the  Royal  Muscadine,  an  early 
white  Grape,  a  free  grower,  having  a  fine  consti- 
tution and  berries  of  a  rich  sweet  flavour.  This 
varietj-  is  often  grown  under  the  name  of  White 
Sweetwater.  A  good  black  is  the  Black  Cluster, 
also  the  Black  July — a  good  black  Sweetwater, 
valuable  for  its  earliuess.  There  are  others  well 
worth  growing  if  more  variety  is  needed.  The 
new  Reine  Olga  is  a  splendid  outdoor  variety,  and 
should  be  planted  where  space  allows. 

G.  Wtthes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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HARDY     GRAPE     VINES. 

INES,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  not 
well  grown  out  of  doors.  Far  too  much 
wood  is  left  on  the  plants  to  get  good 
bunches,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
weaker  shoots  should  be  removed  when 
in  the  bud  state  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
seen  which  are  the  strongest  shoots.  Only  recently 
I  saw  some  Vines  that  had  been  pruned  by  a  so-called 
gardener — a  jobber— and  every  shoot  was  close  cut 
in.  Later  on  these  were  a  forest  of  useless  wood 
and  no  fruit.  With  hardy  Vines  there  must  be 
ample  thinning,  and  the  cultivator  should  endeavour 
yearly  to  get  the  fruit  on  the  best  wood,  and  expose 
and  ripen  the  shoots  thoroughly  for  another  season's 
fruiting.  It  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  Vines 
frequently  at  the  earlj'  stages  of  growth,  removing 
any  surplus  shoots  and  stopping  those  bearing 
bunches  at  one  or  two  leaves  on  fruits  beyond  the 
bunch,  training  in  those  not  stopped  to  the  wall  at 
equal  distances  apart.  Avoid  overcrowding.  Each 
shoot  should  have  ample  room,  and  as  these  main 
leaders  make  growth  at  the  joints  lower  down  the 
shoots,  these  new  small  shoots  should  be  pinched  to 
the  first  leaf  or  joint,  and  later  on  rub  off  or  stop 
growths  that  are  made,  thus  encouraging  the  shoots 
to  grow  as  strongly  as  possible  without  impoverish- 
ing  them   by   supporting    small    shoots   at    their 


I  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  "Oh,  the 
bunches  will  not  ripen,"  the  season  being  blamed, 
whereas  often  the  cultivation  is  at  fault.  The 
leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover  the  bunches, 
but  this  will  not  be  so  if  disbudding  and  stopping 
are  properly  attended  to.  Another  point  often 
overlooked  is  thinning.  Even  with  outdoor  grapes 
it  is  necessary  to  thin  both  berry  and  bunches  ;  the 
latter  should  be  reduced,  onlj'  leaving  the  strongest 
and  best  placed. 

It  often  happens  that  the  Vines  receive  very  little 
feeding,  and  if  the  roots  have  a  free  root-run  they 
do  not  suffer  much  ;  but  in  a  small  border  feeding 
is  necessary,  and  when  we  see  what  liberal 
quantities  of  food  are  given  to  Vines  grown  for 
show  and  the  small  crop  carried,  it  is  evident  that 
to  get  good  berries  food  is  a  necessity.  Hardy 
Vines  would  be  much  better  if  fed  in  the  summer 
months.  At  times  they  are  planted  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mulch  over  the  roots  with  decayed 
manure ;  the  last-named  should  be  employed 
wherever  nossible.     Failing  this  a  good  supply  of 


FRUITS. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  results  of 
evolution  in  the  plant  world  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  almost  innumerable  edible  fruits  of 
the  utmost  diversity.  Primarily  it  would  seem 
that  a  plant  had  quite  fulfilled  its,  so  to  speak, 
maternal  duties  when  it  had  fashioned  a  fertilised 
seed  and  provided  this  seed  with  sufficient  material 
to  give  it  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  the  large  majority 
of  plants  are  satisfied  with  this,  producing  seeds 
pure  and  simple  and  unaccompanied  by  any  tempt- 
ing associations  of  flesh  and  flavour.  Even  in 
these  cases,  however— our  wealth  of  cereals  to- 
wit — man  has  managed  to  fatten  up  these  mere 
seeds  by  selection  until  they  rank  so  high  among 
the  "fruits  of  the  earth  "  as  to  form  the  "staff  of 
life'' — our  daily  bread.  The  fruits,  however, 
which  we  have  in  mind  are  of  quite  a  different 
categorj-.  The  plants  which  bear  them  are  not 
content  with  the  mere  provision  of  a  seed.  A 
seed  to  secure  the  spread  and  continuance  of  its^ 
race  must,  in  some  wa}',  become  scattered  abroad. 
To  simply  drop  prone  at  the  parental  feet  or 
roots  is  to  court  failure  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  by  being  handicapped  from  the  outset 
by  competition  with  its  progenitor,  to  mutual  dis- 
advantage. Some  plants,  therefore,  bear  winged 
seeds,  to  be  wafted  afar  by  the  breeze ;  others 
burst  their  pods  so  violently  as  to  widely  scatter 
their  contents  bj'  a  sort  of  explosion  :  others  are 
armed  with  hooks,  by  which  they  cling  to  the 
coats  of  animals,  or  even  man  himself,  and  so  get- 
transported  to  unlimited  distances,  and,  in  fact, 
to  describe  Nature's  contrivances  in  this  direction, 
would  form  a  book  in  itself.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  an  extra  slim  plant  that  conceived  the 
idea  of  basting  its  seed  with  a  luscious  coating 
over  an  indigestible  husk,  and  so  tempting  the 
animal  world  to  swallow  it  with  a  probability  of 
eventual  survival,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cherry, 
Plum,  and  stone  fruit  generalh',  tempting  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  peck  and  scatter,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Bramble  tribe,  with  tiny,  hard  seeds 
dotted  over  the  delicate  fruits,  dissemination  is 
doubtless  effected,  both  by  swallowing  and  by 
dropping  the  remains  of  partlj-  devoured  fruits  at 
a  distance.  The  Nut  family  presents  curiously 
converse  cases.  The  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  for 
instance,  while  building  up  a  fleshy  envelope  to 
the  fruit  on  parallel  lines  to  the  Peach,  endow 
this  with  external  thorns  and  internal  acridity  of 
flavour,  designed  to  prevent  them  from  being 
eaten,  the  explanation  of  which  difference  lies  in 
adaptation  on  different  evolutional  lines.  The 
hard    or    better  -  shelled    Nut    tribe    has    armed 
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itself,  speaking  generally,  against  the 
squfrrel  tribe,  precisely  as  in  the 
tropics  we  find  the  armour  -  plated 
Cocoa  and  Brazil  Nuts  evolved  in  the 
struggle  with  the  monkey's  teeth.  With 
the  sweet  and  fleshy  fruits,  however, 
man  has  ample  reason  to  bless  the  "happy 
thought,"  the  "slim"  idea  which  led  to 
their  adoption,  for  when  he  came  in  as 
at  once  a  selective  and  protective  factor 
the  plants  speedily  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  his  careful  tending  by  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  the  luscious  reward, 
or,  what  is  very  much  to  the  point, 
those  who  did  not  were  speedily  elimi- 
nated. As  a  marked  example  of  what 
he  has  done  in  this  line,  we  may  quote 
the  hard  and  tough-fleshed  wild  Almond 
as  an  example  of  the  repellant  tribe  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  transformed  bit  by 
bit  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
attractive,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  and 
in  fact  we  have  only  to  contrast  most 
wild  fruits  with  the  highly-developed 
cultivated  ones  to  find  differences  nearly 
as  great.  A  very  curious  fact  in  this 
connexion  is,  as  we  see  in  some  Grapes, 
Oranges,  Bananas,  &o.,  that  the  plants 
have  responded  so  generously  to  continued 
selection  of  the  "bait"  portion  of  their 
economy  that  they  have  clean  forgotten 
the  primary  reason  of  its  existence,  viz., 
the  precious  and  all  -  important  seed. 
Even  where  it  is  not  forgotten,  in  other 
cases  the  seed  is,  as  a  rule,  utterly 
incapable  of  reproducing  the  parent  form, 
and  is  essentially  a  wastrel,  the  repro- 
ductive vigour  of  the  plant  having  been 
exhausted  or  depleted  by  the  abnormal 
growth  of  the  attractive  pulp,  a  curious  perversion 
of  Nature's  provisions  by  man's  intervention. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.5I.H. 


ROSE   DNA   IN   FLOWER  IN   THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,    KEW. 
(The  photograph  represents  a  bed  TO  feet  in  circumferenee,  and  only  fifteen  plants.) 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


HYBRID  BRIAR  ROSE  UNA. 

OF  tlie  many  early-flowering  garden 
i  Roses  that  hybridists  have  given 
I  us,  the  above  variety  must  be 
'  regarded  as  one  of  the  best. 
The  handsome  tawny  -  yellow, 
Tea-like  buds  expand  into  fine 
large  blossoms  of  quite  4  inches  diameter, 
bearing  two  rows  of  petals  of  a  lovely  creamy 
white  shade  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  from  three  to  six,  and 
appear  all  along  the  growths  if  these  latter 
are  left  to  their  own  devices.  The  huge  bed 
of  Una  at  Kew,  some  70  feet  in  circumference, 
contained  but  fifteen  plants,  and  yet  very 
little  of  the  ground  was  visible.  Some  of  the 
long  shoots  were  crawling  quite  along  the 
ground  and  studded  with  beautiful  flowers, 
presenting  a  most  unique  appearance. 

The  growth  of  the  Rose  is  Briar-like  in  its 
robustness,  but  exhibits  its  hybrid  nature  in 
the  reddish  foliage,  wood,  and  prickles.  Una 
would  be  a  delightful  Rose  to  mingle  with  the 
Penzance  Briars  or  Carmine  Pillar,  but  I  think 
hedges  of  this  kind  will  be  in  most  request. 
A  raised  bank  of  good  loam,  planted  on  its 
summit  with  Una  and  just  left  to  run  wild, 
would  make  an  ideal  Rose  hedge.  There  is  no 
form  in  which  such  Roses  are  better  displayed 
than  in  arched  growths,  and,  of  course,  one 
makes  this  possible  by  planting  on  raised 
banks.  P. 


SUMMER  PLANTING  OF    OWN-ROOT 
ROSES. 

At  the  time  of  writing  we  are  having  a  downpour 
of  rain  which  has  made  the  land   unsuitable   for 


planting,  but  as  soon  as  possible  own-root  Roses 
should  be  planted,  as  they  will  quickly  take  hold 
of  the  soil  now  that  it  has  become  warm.  Plants 
struck  in  March  are  now  in  5-inch  pots  and  are  in 
splendid  condition  for  planting  out.  They  will 
make  grand  little  specimens  by  the  autumn  if 
the  work  is  not  delayed.  A  liberal  amount  of 
grit  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  when 
planting.  If  one  desires  to  establish  a  collection  of 
own-root  plants  it  is  much  better  to  begin  now 
than  to  wait  until  autumn,  as  by  so  doing  delicate 
kinds  are  more  easily  procurable,  and  they  also 
become  hardened  to  our  climate. 

Do  not  plant  deeply,  but  it  is  important  the  soil 
be  well  and  deeply  worked.  Own-root  Roses  do  not 
crave  for  rich  food  ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  detrimental 
to  their  well-being  at  first,  but  having  such  fine 
roots  the  soil  must  be  porous  and  tree  from  lumpi- 
ness.  Considerable  patience  is  required  in  dealing 
with  own-root  plants.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
smaller  than  budded  or  grafted  ones,  and  one  should 
not  weaken  them  by  permitting  them  to  flower  the 
first  year.  I  believe  in  a  rigid  plan  of  pinching  off 
all  flower  buds  the  first  year,  and  moreover,  the 
branches,  where  crowded,  should  be  carefully  tied 
out ;  in  fact,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
assist  these  little  plants  to  develop  into  sturdy 
bushes.  P. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  RUGOSA  ROSE. 
The  maiden's  blush  colour  among  Roses  is  always 
acceptable.  There  is  a  delightful  freshness  about 
the  tint  that  appeals  to  all.  il.  Guillot  introduced 
last  year  a  very  good  addition  to  the  Rugosas 
under  the  name  of  Mercedes,  and  from  all  appear- 
ances the  variety  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  Rose,  with  flowers  of  a  soft  rosy  pink 
colour  on  a  white  ground.  They  are  fairly  large 
and  of  fine  shape.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
have  more  of  these  bright  colours.  Hitherto  this 
section  has  been  wanting  in  freshness  of  colour, 
there  being  too  many  washy  pinks.  The  richly 
coloured  variety  Atropurpurea  I  like  very  much. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  distinct  kind,  probably  the 
forerunner  of  even  darker  hues.  I  quite  expect 
that  the  Rugosa  Roses  will  be  considerably 
improved  in  the  near  future  now  that  hybridisers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  group,  and  all 
lovers  of  this  hardy  race  will  welcome  them.     The 


planting  of  Roses  of  this  description  in  woods  for 
cover,  and  also  in  the  wild  garden,  is  growing  in 
popularity.  At  one  time  it  was  the  common  pink 
form  that  was  used,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
varieties  producing  better  flowers  should  not  be  so 
used,  especially  if  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings, 
so  that  wild  suckers  are  not  troublesome. 

Philomel. 


BOOKS. 


The  Primpose  and  Darwinism,*— 

This  title  is  scarcely  appropriate,  as  "  Darwinism  " 
is  always  understood  to  mean  Darwin's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  bj-  means  of  natural  selection. 
Here  it  is  Darwin's  methods  of  experimenting  on 
the  fertilisation  of  flowers.  It  is  an  unsparing 
inditement  of  those  methods,  as  given  in  his  book, 
' '  Cross  and  Self- fertilisation  of  Plants. "  As  a  conse- 
quence we  find  their  results,  according  to  the  author, 
to  be  often  fallaceous.  It  was  long  ago  shown  that 
Darwin's  oonditionSj  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
supposed  absolute  benefit  resulting  from  crossing, 
were  not  altogether  trustworthy  ;  first,  in  that  he 
neglected  to  examine  or  experiment  with  small- 
flowered  plants,  which  are  habitually  self-fertilised 
in  nature,  such  as  Shepherd's  Purse,  Chickweed, 
Knot-grass,  &c. ;  but  he  also  failed  to  see  that  his 
own  experiments  only  proved  that  the  artificial 
crossing  was  but  a  temporary  stimulus,  and  that 
when  some  plants  were  crossed  for  a  few  generations, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  regularly  self- 
fertilised,  though  the  former  appeared  to  be 
benefited  at  first,  the  latter  gradually  gained  the 
ascendancy  and  beat  them  in  the  long  run.  Hence, 
if  we  regard  a  healthy  life,  wide  dispersion,  and 
the  production  of  many  good  seeds  as  the  "  seeds" 
of  plant-life,  there  is  no  denying  the  obvious  fact 
that  self-fertilising  insignilicant  -  looking  weeds, 
such  as  Groundsel,  Black  Solanum,  and  the  others 
mentioned  are  pretty  well  cosmopolitan.  The 
author  takes  up  an  additional  line  and  argues  that 
by  growing  his  experimental  plants  under  a  close- 
meshed  net,  Darwin  thereby  greatly  reduced  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  maturation  of 
the  pollen,   he   deprived    the    flowers   of   dew   by 
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arresting  radiation,  and  prevented  tlie  wind  from 
reaching   the   flowers.      He   takes   the   dimorphic 
Primrose  as  the  subject  of  his  main  contention  and 
•whereon  to  base    his  discourse,   and  it  cannot  be 
■denied  that  he  makes  out  a  good  case  against  some 
of  Darwin's  conclusions,  though  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind    that  the  author  has  not  proved  e.rperi- 
■mentally  the  value  of  the  three  agencies  to  which 
he  refers.     They  are,  therefore,  though  plausible, 
<i  priori  assumptions.     When,  therefore,  Darwin 
charges  a  plant  with  "sterility,"  because  it  bore 
no  seed  under  the  net,  the  author  maintains  that 
it   is  no   proof   that   the   plant  would  be  sterile, 
growing  naturally  wild,  and  that  in    many  cases 
the  sterility  was  actually  caused  by  the  net.     His 
words    are:     "Minimise   the   sun,    the   dew,    the 
wind,  and   other  atmospheric  agencies  in  such  a 
way  as  practised  in  these  experiments  and  not  all 
the  insects  in  the  world  would  have  caused  sound 
and  full  fertility."     He  criticises  Darwin's  terms 
"legitimate"   and    "illegitimate"   unions   among 
Primroses,  saying  :   "Surely  when  Nature  herself 
unites   stamens   and  stigma  in  the  same  corolla, 
that  is  Nature's  '  legitimate  union,' "  the  obvious 
retort  is  that  though  such  is  the  case  in  Orchids 
the  pollen  cannot  reach  the  stigma  without  insect 
agency  ;  and  that,  too,  of  some  other  flower,  as  the 
bee  quits  it  as  soon  as  the  poUinia  are  abstracted. 
But  he  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when 
self-fertilisation  is  the  normal  process  in  a  flower 
the  anthers  are  placed  in  actual  contact  n  ith  the 
stigma,    as    may   be    seen    in    Shepherd's   Purse, 
small  -  flowered   Epilobiums,   Knot  -  grass,  and  all 
cleistogamous   flower  -  buds,    so    that  when   these 
organs   are  wide  apart  or  strongly  diehogamous, 
then  the  a  priori  inference  is  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  author,  in  his  way,  sometimes  seems  to  be  as 
positive   as   Darwin    himself.     That    Darwin   was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  crossing 
was  of  vast  importance  is  obvious,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  depreciation  of  self-fertilisation,  and 
no  one  can  read  his  book  without  seeing  this  bias 
at  every  turn.     The  ditKcultj'  seems  to  be  to  hold 
the  balance  evenly.     Our  own  impression  is  that 
as  soon  as  stamens  and  pistil  were  formed  in  the 
same   flower,    in    the    course    of    evolution,    self- 
fertilisation    was    from    that    time   the   primeval 
method,  but  that  by  the  coming  of  insects  it  was, 
so   to   say,    upset.      The   stimulation   induced   on 
protoplasm  resulted  in  the  innumerable  differentia- 
tions  we   now   see   in   the   structure   of    flowers  ; 
among  these  are  the  stamens  maturing  before  the 
stigma   (protandry),    the  development  of  corollas 
and    other    coloured    organs,    the    production   of 
honey,  irregularity  as  issuing  out  of  regularit}',  &c. 
But  all  these  things  have  occurred,  not  for  any 
special  benefit  to  the  plant,  but  because  the}'  could 
not  help  it.     The  protoplasm  builds  up  structures 
in  response  to  external  impulses,  and  the  results 
may  be  magnificent  flowers  (as  those  so  "made" 
by  florists),  but  it  is  done  at  the  loss  of  fertility, 
as  florists  only  too  well  know,  and  as  may  be  seen 
in    Orchids.       Nature    seems    sometimes,    as     it 
were,    to   protest  against   it ;    as  in   the  frequent 
homostylism    seen   in    Primroses,   noticed    by  the 
author,    and    we    may   add    in    the    presence    of 
clei.itogamy  against  the  barren  but  perfect  flowers 
of  Violets,  &c.  The  author  discusses  so  many  more 
matters  than  space  will  allow  us  to  refer  to  ;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  observing  for  himself  the  habits  of  the 
plants    mentioned    in    his    book,    which    Darwin 
experimented  upon  under  the  nets,  and  often  with 
very  different  results.     The  very  fact  that  insects 
do  not  play  so  frequent  a  part  in  crossing  such 
flowers  as  the  Primrose,  Daflbdil,  and  many  others, 
as  Darwin  seemed  to  think  absolutely  necessary,  is 
obvious    to   any   keen   observer   in   early   spring. 
Similarly  with   Red  Clover  Darwin's  well  known 
and  amusing  but  hypothetical  correlations  between 
Glover,  humble-bees,  field  mice,  cats,  and — someone 
sug{;ested  —  eldei'ly    ladies,    has   long   since   been 
proved  to  be  merely  fictitious,  as  the  Red  Clover 
gave   plenty   of  seed   in    the   Colonies   before  the 
humble-bees  were  ever  imported.     It  is  rather  a 
pity  this  book  was  not  published  in  the  seventh 
decade  of  the   last  century,  instead  of  appearing 
nearly   thirty   years   after   the   date  of   Darwin's 
book,  viz.,  1876.     However,  it  is  always  desirable 


to  strive  after  the  truth  in  anything,  and  if  the 
author  seems  to  be  a  little  too  eager  at  times  to 
substitute  self  -  fertilisation  in  opposition  to 
Darwin's  view  of  crossing,  his  book  will  do  good  if 
it  shows  any  enthusiastic  Darwinian  that  that 
great  observer  did  not  always  sa}'  the  last  word. 
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INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Ferns. 

ANY  species  are  now  growing  freely, 
calling  for  a  general  overhauling  of 
the  stock  of  plants.  Many  of  the 
stronger  growing  varieties  will 
benefit  if  repotted  now,  so  that  they 
can  get  established  while  growth  is 
active.  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  similar  varieties 
that  have  been  used  for  house  decoration  may  bo 
cut  over  and  repotted.  These  will  form  useful 
plants  during  the  winter  months.  A  suitable 
compost  for  most  Ferns  is  one  consisting  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam,  the  small  particles  shaken  out, 
and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of 
coarse  silver  sand  and  crushed  charcoal.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  firmly  and  the  soil  well  drained. 
Syringe  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  maintain  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere.  Water  with  care  until  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  be  given 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Hydrangeas. 
In  order  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants  for  next  year's 
flowering  cuttings  should  be  taken  with  a  heel  of 
the  strong  shoots  which  have  not  flowered.  Insert 
singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil, 
and  place  on  a  half-spent  hot-bed,  where  they  will 
soon  root. 

Ach:menes 
that  are  passing  out  of  flower  and  showing  signs 
of  decay  should  be  gradually  dried  off.  Later 
batches  coming  into  flower  should  be  given  cooler 
treatment,  but  not  a  too  dry  atmosphere  or  spider 
and  thripwill  be  troublesome.  The  latest  batches 
must  be  grown  on  in  a  light  and  moist  position 
near  the  glass  to  encourage  a  sturdy  growth. 
Slake  and  tie  the  young  shoots,  the  tallest  in  the 
centre,  and  let  the  others  slope  outwardly.  Give 
manure  water  occasionally. 

Gesxeras. 
The  earliest  of   these    are  now  flowering  and 
should  be  given  a  cooler  atmosphere.   Later  batches 
should  be  grown  on,  and  given  similar  treatment 
as  recommended  for  Achimenes. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelakgonittms. 
As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  cut  them  close 
down.  Until  the  buds  begin  to  push  little  water 
must  be  given,  except  slight  sprinklings  with  the 
syringe.  Cuttings  should  still  be  put  in  small  pots 
in  light  sandy  loam  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

John  Fleming. 
Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE  FKUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  early  'S'ines  that 
have  furnished  a  supply  of  fruit  should,  when  this 
is  gathered,  if  the  wood  is  not  properly  matured, 
be  treated  with  a  view  to  satisfactorilj'  accom- 
plishing that  end  and  thus  secure  a  good  prospect 
for  next  year.  Their  vigour  must  therefore  be 
maintained  by  the  borders,  which;  for  earlj'  Vines 
at  least,  are  best  placed  inside  the  house,  being 
sufficiently  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure, 
or,  previous  to  watering,  a  dressing  of  a  suitable 
artificial  compound  should  be  given,  at  the  same 
time  reniulch,  if  it  is  necessary,  with  short  litter. 
If  the  Vines  are  affected  with  red  spider  spray 
daily  with  insecticide  until  all  traces  of  it  have 
disappeared,  and  subsequently  keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  syringing  and  the  sublateral  growths 
moderately  reetricted,  so  that  the  principal  buds 
are  encouraged  to  develop  fully.  Keep  the  structure 
ventilated  so  that  a  buoyant  atmosphere  is  con- 


stantly upheld  until  the  wood  is  properly  matured ; 
the  house  should  then  be  fully  opened,  and  Che 
foliage  of  the  Vines  kept  clean  bj'  being  occasionally 
syringed,  the  object  being  to  thoroughlj'  mature 
the  wood,  which  cannot,  however,  be  satisfactorily 
done  unless  the  foliage  is  kept  healthy,  and  decays 
naturallj'. 

Late  Vineries. 

The  intensely  hot  weather  that  lately  suddenly 
succeeded  a  spell  of  cold  necessitated  much  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  injury  from  scalding  of  the 
berries  and  foliage  of  Vines.  We  took  timely 
precaution  to  prevent  this  by  devoting  extra  care 
to  ventilation,  affarding  artificial  warmth  at  night 
and  by  slightly  shading  the  houses  containing 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
&c. ,  that  are  more  or  less  prone  to  have  berries 
scalded  during  the  stoning  period.  This  mode  of 
treatment  prevents  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  berries,  which  readily  takes  place,  and  works 
much  mischief  if  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature 
from  solar  influence  occurs  while  the  berries  are 
cold.  The  ventilation  should  be  increased  early 
and  frequently  on  bright  days,  but  avoid  checking 
the  growth  of  the  Vines  by  admitting  cold  air  too 
freely  at  once.  Regularly  stop  sublaterals,  so  that 
the  fruit-bearing  wood  is  not  crowded  or  the  fruit 
unduly  shaded,  although  more  freedom  of  growth, 
in  order  to  encourage  free  root  action,  may  be 
allowed  at  the  top  of  the  rods. 
Mildew. 

Should  this  attack  the  Vines  its  progress  should 
be  at  once  stopped  by  the  aid  of  sulphur,  for  if 
neglected  it  quickly  works  disastrous  results.  For 
Vines  carrying  fruit  sulphur  is  best  employed  by 
first  heating  the  hot-water  pipes,  damping  them 
with  a  wet  cloth,  and  then  dusting  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  before  the  house  is  closed  for  the  day. 
Highly  increasing  the  fire-heat  after  the  house  is 
closed  will  cause  fumes  to  arise  which  will 
effectually  destroy  the  fungus.  This  disease  is 
usually  caused  hy  maintaining  a  low  temperature, 
accompanied  with  too  much  atmospheric  moisture. 

T.  COOMBEE. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  Greens. 
Ik  for  want  of  room  or  from  any  other  cause  the 
planting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
and  Borecoles  has  been  delayed,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  them  out  into  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  give  every  assistance  by  watering 
and  mulching  to  induce  them  to  grow  away  freely. 
Savoys  are  often  most  useful  when  planted  late  ; 
indeed,  the  earlier  ones  are  of  little  use  in  large 
establishments  as  they  are  generally  preferred 
during  mid-winter  and  early  spring,  when  un- 
questionably the  flavour  is  much  better ;  but, 
unlike  the  earlier  plantings,  the  ground  should  be 
well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  the  surface 
soil  kept  constantly  stirred  with  the  hoe. 
Vacant  plots  of  ground,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  occupied  with  early  Cauliflowers,  should  be 
cleared  of  the  old  leaves  and  stems,  and  the  roots 
should  not  be  dug  in  but  taken  away  and  burnt. 
The  ground  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  and  be  bastard  trenched.  Apply  a 
good  coating  of  burnt  refuse  taken  from  the 
smother  heap  and  soot  and  fresh  lime  to  the  surface. 
This  is  a  capital  place  for  sowing  W'inter  Spinach 
and  Tripoli  Onions  next  month.  Winter  Spinach 
is  often  a  very  precarious  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  ensure  success  several  sowings 
should  be  made  at  various  times  onward  till 
October,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  much  in  request  in  most  gardens. 
New  Zealand  Spinach  should  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  during  dry  weather  when  the  quality 
will  be  much  improved. 

Endive. 
To  ensure  a  good  supply  make  small  sowings 
every  ten  days  or  so,  and  plant  out  on  good  ground 
when  ready.  The  earlier  crops  must  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  or  it  will  be  of  little  use  at  this 
season.  Begin  to  blanch  it  when  about  half 
grown,   either  by  tying  it  up  like  Lettuce  or  by 
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placing  flower-pots  over  it.  The  latter  is  a  simple 
and  verj'  good  plan,  but  it  must  be  examined 
occasionally  to  see  that  it  is  not  damping. 

Lettuce. 

Make  frequent  sowings  of  both  Cabbage  and 
Cos  varieties.  Hicks'  hardy  white  is  a  capital 
kind  to  sow  now  and  onwards.  Plant  out,  when 
ready,  on  a  south  or  west  border  on  rich,  deeply 
dug  ground. 

Chicory  axd  Dandelion. 

The  later  sowings  should  be  thinned  and  the 
ground  kept  constantly  hoed,  as  good  strong  plants 
should  be  ensured  before  winter. 

Radishes. 

Make  a  small  sowing  every  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night of  French  Breakfast  on  ground  of  a  fine 
tilth,  and  keep  well  watered  to  promote  a  quick 
growth.     Net  the  seed  securely  against  birds. 

Vegetable  Mabrows. 
These  should  now  be  bearing  abundantlj',  and 
to  ensure  a  late  crop  the  fruit  should  be  kept  cut 
as   soon   as   large   enough,    and    the    plants    well 
supplied  with   water   both  at   the  roots 
and   overhead.       Should    any    signs    of 
mildew    appear    dust    thoroughly    with 
sulphur,  and  in  case  of  black  dy  syringe 
with  strong  soft  soap  and  water. 

Onions. 

Those  being  grown  to  produce  large 
bulbs  should  be  kept  well  drenched 
with  water  during  dry  weather  and 
syringed  overhead  in  the  early  evening. 
This  will  greatly  assist  their  develop- 
ment. Those  which  were  planted  to 
produce  seed  must  have  the  heads  care- 
fully supported  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible.  Mulch  between 
them  with  long  litter,  and  keep  well 
watered  both  with  clear  water  and  farm- 
yard liquid,  as  the  better  the  seed  so 
much  better  will  be  the  plants  the  follow- 
ing season.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


MiLTONiopsis  blkuana  (syn.  Hiltonia  eleuana). 
This  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing 
M.  vexillaria  with  Jil.  Roezlii.  The  variety 
Nobilior  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ;  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  the  purest  white,  petals  rose- 
purple  at  the  base,  with  a  large  reddish  brown 
blotch  on  the  lip,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  chrome- 
yellow.  This  hj'brid  thrives  best  with  M.  Pvoezlii, 
and  should  have  treatment  identical  with  that 
species. 

CyRTOCHILUM     MACULATtTM    (SYN.    OnCIDIUM 
MACULATOM). 

This,  though  not  a  showy  Orchid,  is  worth 
growing,  and  should  be  in  every  collection,  though 
seldom  seen  exhibited.  It  has  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high,  leaves  7  inches  or  more 
long,  flower  scapes  1  foot  to  "2  feet  high,  sometimes 
branching,  bearing  many  flowers  in  spring,  which 
are  about  2  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish  green,  heavily  blotched  with 
chestnut-brown,  lip  whitish,  passing  into  yellow 
on  the  apical  half.  It  should  be  grown  in  the 
cool  intermediate  house,  with  the  Anguloas,  Cym- 
'  bidiums,    Miltonia    vexillaria,    &c.  ;    it    is    again 


lip  lemon-yellow  spotted  with  red-brown.  This 
also  has  a  period  of  rest,  and  during  that  time 
should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  root,  other- 
wise it  should  be  grown  with  and  have  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Crispum  section  of 
Odontoglossums.  F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Hosslyn  Gardeiis,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
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NECTARINE  LORD  NAPIER 

OF  late  years  we  have  bad  several 
valuable  additions  to  the  early 
varieties  of  Nectarines  —  good 
forcing  ones  especially — but  the 
old  variety  that  we  herewith 
illustrate— Lord  Napier — is  still 
a  favourite,  and  is  perhaps  as  largely  grown 
as  any  early  Nectarine.  For  its  cropping 
powers  and  quality  of  fruit  it  is  hard  to  beat. 
The  value  of  such  grand  sorts  as  Cardinal 


ORCHIDS. 

Miltonia    Roezlii. 
Among  our  warm-growing  Orchids  M. 
Roezlii  is  one  of  the  most  useful ;    the 
flowers  are  large  and  flat,  white,  with 
a    purple    blotch     on    each    petal,    the 
variety  album   being  pure  white  except 
for  the  yellow  shading  at  the  base  of  the 
lip.     Many  of  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
at  this  season,  and  should  therefore  be 
repotted   if    they   require  more   rooting 
space,  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum   moss 
in    equal    proportions   being   a   suitable 
compost.     The  drainage  must  be  ample, 
as  the  plants  need  abundance  of    water 
when  growing,   and   at   no  time  should 
they  become  more  than  slightly  dry  at  the  root. 
Previous  to  repotting  sponge  the  plants  and  care- 
fully  examine   them   for   thrip.      Should   any  be 
present  they  should  be  dipped  in  some  insecticide 
and  sprayed  overhead  twice  a  day  throughout  the 
summer  months  and   be   grown   in   a   moist   and 
shady  stove. 

Miltonia  vexillaria 

should  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  Orchids.  Like 
Miltonia  Roezlii,  it  is  a  handsome  and  showy 
species,  the  flowers  large,  flat,  and  very  variable, 
usually  lilac-rose,  deepening  to  dark  rose,  lip  very 
large,  usually  darker  than  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  There  are  many  fine  varieties.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  have  begun  growing,  and 
should  have  attention  in  the  way  of  cleaning, 
repotting,  &c.  Use  for  compost  equal  proportions 
of  peat  and  moss,  and  Fern  roots  picked  from  the 
peat  as  substitute  for  crocks.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  slightly  on  the  dry  side  until  the  roots 
have  taken  to  the  fresh  material  and  the  growths 
further  advanced.  These  are  best  grown  in  the 
cool  intermediate  house  where  plenty  of  fresh  air 
is  admitted. 


fruits  of  nectarine  lord  Napier  packed  fob  maeket. 


beginning  to  grow,  and  should  be  repotted  if 
necessary  in  the  usual  compost,  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss. 

Odontoglossum  l^ve. 
This  is  a  strong-growing  cool  house  Orchid, 
having  large  pseudo-bulbs  and  branching  spikes 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant, 
2  inches  or  more  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
dark  brown,  tipped  and  barred  with  greenish 
yellow  ;  lip  pale  lilac-purple,  white  at  the  apex. 
The  variety  Reichenheimii  has  yellowish  green 
sepals  and  petals,  barred  with  purplish  brown  ; 
lip  variable  in  colour,  usually  light  purple.  These 
plants  have  a  decided  period  of  rest,  and  during 
that  time  should  have  sufficient  water  only  to  keep 
the  bulbs  plump.  Repotting  should  take  place 
when  growth  begins.  Use  as  compost  peat,  moss, 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  and  Fern  roots 
in  place  of  crocks. 

Odontoglossum  pardinum 
is   a   very   pretty    and    distinct    Odontoglossum, 
having   erect   branched   flower   spikes    2    feet   or 
more    high.       The     flowers    are    fragrant,    about 
2  inches  across,   sepals  lemon-yellow,  petals  and 


and  Rivers'  Early  are  not  minimised  by  such  a 
statement,  but  those  who  grow  fruit  tor  table 
from  June  to  September  will  not  fail  to  agree 
that  the  older  variety  is  still  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  we  have.  Nectarine  Lord 
Napier  was  one  of  the  earlier  introductions  of 
Mr.  Rivers.  Packed  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  around  them,  these  fruits  will  travel 
long  distances  to  market  without  the  least 
injury.  T. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  CEYLON. 

UvA  has  long  been  known  for  its  fruit,  and  it  has 
undoubtedly  a  future  as  a  fruit-producing  country 
which  will  sooner  or  later  receive  increased  atten- 
tion from  planters.  We  lately  received  a  box  of 
delicious  Uva  Peaches,  sent  to  us  by  a  prominent 
planter,  which  were  excellent  in  flavour  and  of 
good  size  and  appearance.  But  an  examination  of 
the  rates  the  Ceylon  Government  demands  on  small 
parcels  of  fruit,  &c. ,  makes  it  apparent  that,  until 
a  very  considerable  alteration  in  these  is  brought 
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about,  the  extension  of  }kIU  mltim  will  not 
develop  on  the  Uva  side.  We  have  enquired  the 
cost  of  sending  I'.llb.  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
from  Haputale  to  the  Fort  Station,  and  find  the 
charge  is  K.  I  DO;  hut  fruit  and  eggs  can  bo  sent  at 
half  parcels  rate  if  an  agreement  is  made  with  the 
general  manager.  Compare  these  rates  with  the 
encouragement  given  to  vegetable  and  fruit  growers 
onthe<;reat  Kastern  llailway  by  the  price,  four- 
pence  per  2111b.,  of  fruit  and  garden  produce, 
charged  from  any  station  on  its  line  to  London, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  does  not  include 
also  the  return  of  empties  free.  The  result  of  this 
forward  policy  of  this  railway  is  that  it  has 
attracted  a  large  inimbor  of  market  gardeners, 
small  farmers,  and  others  who  have  embarked  on 
this  pleasant  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  this 
class  in  the  summer  supplement  their  incomes  by 
the  letting  of  rooms  to  Londoners  and  others,  and 
thus  the  railway  is  additionally  recouped  for  its 
public  spirit  by  the  largely  increased  flow  of 
excursionists  and  travellers  over  its  line.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  in  the  capital  (jf  Ceylon  for 
frait  and  garden  produce  ;  and  wc  feel  assured  that, 
were  the  price  for  rail  transit  of  parcels  of  such 
culture  brought  down  to  a  popular  rate,  the  exten- 
sion of  fruit  cultivation  and  market  gardens  would 
expand  to  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  the  house- 
holders of  Colondjo,  and  the  large  number  of  vessels 
calling  here.  —  Thn-.if  nf  Hei/loii. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Round  Kdiniiuroii. 
ME.S9R9.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  Pink 
Hill,    Edinburgh,    cultivate     a     most     charming 
biennial  calle<l 

ClIUKONIA     IXIKERA. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is   rather   straggling,  the 
shoots  being  slender,  though  thickly  arranged,  but 
most    profusely    flowered,    the     blooms    being    a 
pleasing    shade     of     rosy     pink,    and    specimens 
exhibited  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  Kith   attracted 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  their  general 
eflfeetivcness.     I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been   produced   in    Scotland,  though    it   has   been 
cultivated  round  London  for  some  time. 
Princes  Street  Gardens. 
After  the  spring  display  of  Tulips  the  beds  are 
somewhat  sombre  in  their  summer  drees,  but  they 
are  already,  despite  the  backward   nature  of  the 
season,  becoming  daily  more   attractive.      In  the 
West  Gardens  an  effective  bit  of  carpet  bedding 
adjoins  the  stairs  at  Pope's  statue,  and   tlie  long 
border  alongside  the  railway  is  quite  gay  in  yellow 
and  blue.     The  superintendent  has  had  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  grounds  of  a  new  hospital,  which  will 
require  some  t:.'),<J(JO  to  carry  out  sueeessfuUy. 
Mr.  R1CHARD80N. 
This  gentleman  has  now  retired  from  the  position 
of  head  gardener  in  the  Royal  I'.otanic  Gardens,  his 
successor  being  Mr.  Harrow,  previously  the  clever 
manager  of  the  glass  department.    Mr.  Richardson's 
health    has   been   rather   unsatisfactory  for    some 
months,   and  he  contemplates  a   tour  among  the 
Swedish  forests  as  a  means  of  regaining  his  usual 
vigour.  At  the  same  time  he  will  study  methods  of 
forestry.     Mr.    Richardson's  many   friends  are  at 
present  joining  together  to  bestow  upon  him  some 
tangible  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  forestry  and  horticulture. 

Mktiiven's  June  Broccoli. 
This  remarkably  fine  late  Broccoli,  lasting  this 
season  into  .hily,  has  proved  one  of  the  hardiest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  latest,  varieties.  In  many 
Scottish  gardens  the  winter  destroyed  all  the 
15roecolis,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  they  survived 
the  above  has  been  prominent,  occasionally  being 
the  only  variety  left  unscatlied.  Methven's  June 
was  distributed  for  the  first  time  some  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  and  Sons,  the  well- 
known  Kdinburgh  seedsmen.  Mention  may  be 
made,  too,  of  an  April  variety,  also  raised  near 
Kilinburgh,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
of    that    season.     I    refer    to    Gordon's   Niddrie- 


Protecting,  raised  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
James  Gordon.  The  head  is  pure  whiTe,  deeply 
conical  in  form,  and  a  variety  that  finds  a  place  in 
all  gardens  where  the  best  sorts  of  vegetables  are 
cultivated. 

The  School  oi'  Gardenin<!  for  Womes. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  this  new  venture 
at  Inveresk,  near  I'Minburgh,  has,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  .January,  been  fairly  successful,  not 
a  few  ladies  from  the  West  Knd  attending  the 
lectures,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pupils,  who 
may  contemplate  some  form  of  gardening  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  (Jne  of  the  features 
has  been  a  course  of  lectures  on  bouquet  making 
by  a  skilled  bouquetist  from  the  city.  "The 
School  "  exhibited  some  examples  of  its  horticul- 
tural skill  at  the  show  held  in  the  Music  Hall 
lately,  and  were  awarded  a  medal. 

A  Flower  Show. 

A  very  pleasant  meeting  of  garden  lovers  of  all 
classes  took  place  in  the  Alusic  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Kith  inst. ,  on  the  occasion  of  a  flower 
show  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  lioyal 
Caledonian  and  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation. There  were  grand  Roses  from  Mr.  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  who  secured  a  gold  medal  and  two 
certificates,  and  from  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee 
(silver  medal).  Sweet  Peas  in  variety  came  from 
Mrs.  Wauchope's  garden  (silver  medal),  and 
from  Mr.  Eckiord,  Wem.  A  grand  collection  of 
cut  herbaceous  flowers  from  Messrs.  Cunninghame, 
Fra.ser  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank  (gold  medal)  ;  (;ail- 
lardias  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport ; 
Carnations  and  Pieonies,  the  former  remarkably 
fine,  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso ; 
Carnations  chiefly  from  Mr.  Kidd  (Lord  Elphin- 
stone's  gardener),  Carberry  Towers  (gold  medal) ; 
and  from  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre  (silver  medal), 
mostly  choice  named  seedlings.  An  altogether 
attractive  collection  of  vases  of  cut  flowers  beauti- 
fully arranged  and  bouquets  from  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.  also  received  a  gold  medal.  Immense 
single  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie, 
Dundee,  attracted  great  attention  :  a  cultural 
certificate  and  a  silver  medal  marking  the  high 
opinion  of  the  a<ljudicator.  Very  little  fruit  was 
shown,  a  few  Strawberries,  Figs,  Grapes,  and 
Pine-apples  mostly.  Water  Lilies,  (iloxinias, 
Pieonies,  Roses,. tc,  were  shown  by  other  exhibitors. 
The  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  show  was 
thesm.all  attendance  of  the  general  public.  Messrs. 
Loney  and  P.  Murray  Thomson,  joint  secretaries, 
deserve  all  praise  for  the  success  of  the  show,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  but  let  us  hope  by  no  means  the 
last.  R-  B. 


SOCIETIES. 

HARROW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meetinK  of  the  above  society  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  .Inly  s,  in  the  delightful  grounds  of  Kennel  House, 
tlie  residence  of  .1.  Cliavles,  Esq.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  chief  attraction  was  the  Roses,  in 
which  many  of  the  leading  growers  entered  into  competi- 
tion, both  tradesmen  and  amateurs. 

In  the  principal  class  for  thirty-six  distinct,  Messrs.  H.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  of  Colchester,  were  placed  tirst,  many  of 
their  blooms  being  very  line.  The  back  row  contained 
Her  Majesty,  Ulricb  lirunner,  Mrs.  J.  I/iing,  Marie  liaumann, 
.Mildicci  Grant,  Custave  Piganeau,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Lady  Marie  Kitzwilliam, 
Carciline  Testout,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Marchioness  of 
Dulferin.  Jliddle  row  :  Le  Havre,  Papa  Lambert,  Comtesse 
de  Ludre,  .Mme.  de  Ramey.  Prince  Arthur,  Bessie  lirown, 
Tom  Wood  Innocenle  Pirola,  Dr.  Andry,  Muriel  Oraharae, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Front  row  : 
Helen  Keller,  Dr,  Sewell,  Mme.  Hoste,  .lean  Loupert,  Fran 
Karl  Drunchki,  Marchioness  of  Devonshire,  Mme.  0.  Luizet, 
Navier  Olibo,  rister,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mrs.  Cochct,  and 
Hupny  .lamain.  „  „  .  .  „ 

The  second  prize  was  given  to  .Messrs,  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
which  must  have  run  the  tIrst  prize  set  uncomfortably  close, 
their  blooms  being  very  fresh,  large,  even,  and  well  formed  ; 
the  third  prize  going  to  Messrs.  Paul  atid  Sons  with  good 
tlowers,  out  of  which  was  selected  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show,  a  very  line  specimen  of  Ressic  lirown. 

For  twelve  Teas,  .Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  was  a  good 
first,  staging  line  blooms  ;  Messrs,  Prior  second,  and 
Messrs,  R.  R,  Cant  and  Sons  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Ruses,  distinct,  Jlessrs. 
Paul  and  Son  were  a  sjilendid  llrst,  staging  them  in 
their  well-known  style,  the  varieties  being  Lady  liattersea, 
Maniuisc  de  Salisbury,  W.  A.  Richardson,  LIniiocence,  Uawn, 


Camoens,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Ravary,  and  Triomphe  de 
Fernet  pere  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  second. 

For  twenty-four  distinct,  amateur  (open),  the  competition 
was  good  and  keen.  Miss  Beatrice  Langtoii,  Hendon,  led 
with  magnificent  blooms,  splendidly  staged  ;  Mr.  K.  Mawley, 
lierkhamsted,  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Adcock  third. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Jlr,  K,  Mawley  was  a  good 
first,  hia  blooms  being  fresh  but  not  over  large ;  Mr.  H.C. 
Turner,  Edgware,  second. 

The  class  for  twelve  distinct  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
contested  in  the  show,  no  less  than  nine  good  boxes  being 
staged,  Lewis  S,  Paule,  Esq.,  S.mth  Hill  Avenue,  Harrow, 
was  a  splendid  first  with  grand  flowers,  being  staged  as 
well  as  any  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  tlowers  were  of  a 
very  high  standard,  which  were  made  up  as  follows: 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Her  Majesty,  Mrs,  S,  (.h-awford,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  G,  Laiii',' 
(grand).  The  Bride,  Manjuise  Litta,  Tennyson,  and  S,  M. 
Rodocanachi;  Mr.  G.  R.  Carter  second,  and  Mr.  Charles 
third. 

There  were  several  other  smaller  classes,  most  of  which 
were  well  contested.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Harrow  (the  energetic 
secretary),  staging  well  in  these  classes  The  show  was 
made  up  of  miscellaneous  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  ' 
vegetaliles  for  the  best  group.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to 
S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  was  easily  first  with  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment; Mr.  J.  Fuller,  gardener  to  .7.  N.  Stuart,  Esq.,  was 
second. 

There  was  an  e.xtensive  show  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  which 
made  c|Uite  a  display  in  themselves.  In  the  principal  class 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hargreaves  was  a  good  first,  putting  up  splendid 
bunches. 

Sweet  Peas  were  excellent,  and  many  of  them  pleasingly 
arranged.  For  twelve  bunches  Mr,  G.  Gardner  was  a  good 
first,  and  for  six  bunches  the  competition  was  equally  keen. 
Mr.  A.  K,  Carlyon  was  well  ahead  with  a  very  bright 
selection. 

The  ladies'  tent  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
it  was  certainly  worthy  of  any  society,  the  competition 
being  most  spirited.  The  first  prize  for  a  dinner  table 
decoration  was  well  won  by  Mis3  Hawkins  with  a  very  light 
and  pleasing  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Gypsophila, 
Miss  A.  llorley  being  second. 

For  an  epergne  Miss  Langton  was  worthily  first  with  a 
choice  arrangement  of  Tea  Roses ;  Mrs,  L.  S.  Paule  second, 
and  Miss  Ella  Brown  third. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants 
shown  by  the  trade,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  of 
Messrs,  W,  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  which  was  com- 
posed of  splendid  Carnations,  Roses,  and  Sweet  Peaa 
charmingly  arranged.  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  Park  Nursery,  Stan- 
more,  staged  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  also  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  July  7,  at  the  Caleilonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.  Mr.  C.  II.  Curtis  presided.  After 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed,  four 
new  members  were  elected.  The  death  of  a  member  was 
reported,  and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the 
ledger  was  granted  to  his  nominee,  A  request  for  assistance 
from  the  convalescent  fund  was  granted  to  a  member  who 
has  been  ill  for  a  long  time.  Four  members  were  reported 
on  the  sick  fund. 


WINDSOR   AND    ETON    ROSE    AND  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  Eton  on 
Wednesday,  July  ii,  and  although  the  display  of  flowers  was 
excellent,  the  attendance  was  a  poor  one.  There  were  many 
flne  displays  of  hardy  flowers  from  the  leading  nurserymen, 
these  in  themselves  making  quite  a  show.  The  late  IJueen's 
cup  went  once  more  to  Ireland,  Messrs,  Alex,  Dickson 
winning  it  the  second  time.  The  same  cup  has  also  been 
won  twice  by  Messrs.  B,  R,  Cant,  of  Colchester,  and  there 
will  be  a  keen  contest  next  year  between  these  growers  to 
secure  final  possession  of  this  much-coveted  trophy. 

The  amateurs'  classes  were  well  filled.  Here  again,  Mr. 
Colin  Romaine  carried  olf  the  Windsor  challenge  cup  for 
another  year ;  if  he  wins  it  next  year  he  will  keep  possession 
of  it  altogether.  For  the  best  display  of  cut  Roses,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  challenge  cup  went  to 
Mrs.  Irving,  of  Pelling  Place,  Old  Windsor.  The  National 
Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  show 
was  awarded  to  Messrs,  Dickson  for  a  Mildred  Grant.  It 
was  the  best  Rose  this  year,  and  it  was  also  the  bestilose 
two  years  ago. 

Oi'KN  Classes. 

Forty-eight  distinct  Roses,  single  trusses  :  The  (Jueen's 
cup,  value  ten  guineas,  presented  by  her  late  Majesty  (Jueen 
Victoria— First,  Messrs  A,  Dickson  and  ,Sons,  Royal  Irish 
Nurseries,  Newtownards,  County  Down;  second,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Harkness ; 
fourth,  Mr.  D.  Prior  .     ,    ,  „.    , 

Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses  :  First, 
Mr.  D,  Prior;  second,  Messrs,  B,  R,  Cant  and  Sons;  third, 
Mr,  Frank  Cant,  .       ,      ,„    .  ,, 

Twelve  distinct  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each  ;  F  irst,  Messrs. 
A,  Dickson  and  Sons  ;  second,  Messrs,  B,  R.  Cant  and  Sons  ; 
tliird,  Mr,  D.  Prior. 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid 
Tea  •  First,  Mr.  Prior  ;  second,  Messrs.  A,  Dickson  and  Sons, 
and  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the 
best  Rose  in  the  show  (Mildred  Grant)  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.         „.    ^        „.    .  ,,    ,^ 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  :  t  irst,  Mr.  D. 
Prior ;  second,  Messrs.  B,  R.  Cant  and  Sons  ;  third,  Messrs, 
A,  Dickson  and  Sons,  j,  ..     .        ,  ., 

Eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct  varietie    no 
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leas  than  three  trusaea  to  the  bunch  ;  First,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner. 

Amateurs. 

Thirteen  distinct  single  trusses ;  First,  5Ira.  Haywood, 
Wood  Hatch,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter) ;  second, 
Mr.  Colin  Homaine,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Guttridge). 

Six  single  trusses  of  one  kind  ;  First,  Mr.  i'rancis  Wellesley, 
jun.,  WestfieUl,  near  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  .).  Gilbert)  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Woking  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobba,  Thornelow,  Worcester. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single  trusses,  not  less  than 
eight  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Munt,  Hedgerley,  Slough  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  B.  Gabriel. 

Local  Classes. 

Eighteen  distinct  single  trusses  :  The  Windsor  cup— First, 
Mr.  Colin  Komaine  ;  second,  Mr.  J,  B.  Fortescue,  Dropmore, 
Maidenhead  ;  third,  Mrs.  Irving. 

Twelve  distinct  trusses :  Firat,  Mr.  A.  Munt ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Norman  Lacey,  W^estHeld,  Datchet ;  third,  Mrs. 
Kaivan  Hollings. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  TittandSona, 
and  H.  Eckford,  presented  special  prizes.  At  the  luncheon 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hoddinott  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Sir 
Albert  -Rollit,  M.P.,  Mr.  Colin  Romaine,  and  others. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

At  the  July  meeting  of  this  club  a  large  number  of  members 
assembled  to  hear  an  interesting  paper  by  filr.  T.  B.  Field, 
of  Asliwelthorpe,  upon  the  subject  of  "Old-fashioned 
Roses."  Air.  Field  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Ewbank, 
and  with  him  fostered  a  love  for  types  of  Roses  which  seem 
to  be  fast  disappearing.  The  essay  was  listened  to  with 
much  pleasure,  the  essayist  mentioning  his  treatment  of 
these  Rosea,  and  also  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  true  plants 
of  some  species.  Those  touched  upon  included  Rosa 
aulphurea.  The  Provence  and  its  accidental  sport  the  Moss, 
the  Damask  Austrian  Briar,  Musk  Rose,  Banksian, 
.Tapaneae  Rosa  raicrophylla,  Scotch  Rose,  York  and 
Lancaster  striped,  and  others.  Mr.  Field,  to  further 
demonstrate  his  paper,  had  a  large  aaaortment  of  blooms 
and  growths  of  many  of  the  types  mentioned  ;  these  were 
inapected  closely  by  the  members.  A  capital  diacusaion 
followed,  in  which  Mr.  Geo.  Daniels,  Mr.  F.  Fitch,  and  Mr. 
E.  Peake  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Field  for  his  interesting  paper. 

A  noteworthy  feature  was  a  grand  display  of  herbaceoua 
flowers  from  the  well-known  collection  of  Westwick  Houae, 
staged  by  Mr.  Geo.  Daviaon,  ann.)ng  them  being  a  couple  of 
grand  home  hybridised  Delphiniums  of  sterling  merit. 
One  named  Westwick  Blue  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its 
colour  (a  deep  shade)  yet  introduced,  and  has  a  magnificent 
spike  ;  the  other,  Mauve  Perfection,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  grand  acquisition  in  this  shade.  The  floral  committee 
without  much  hesitation  granted  certificates  to  both. 
Campanula  Mojrheirai,  a  large  flowered  semi-double  white, 
has  been  crossed  with  a  single  blue  and  a  fine  semi-double 
blue  equal  in  size  to  the  white  has  resulted.  Again,  our 
common  hedgerow  Harebell  found  scope  for  Mr.  Davison's 
akill,  and  he  exhibited  spikes  of  Campanula  rotundifolia 
over  18  inches  in  length,  carrying  upwards  of  a  dozen 
blooms.  Of  Rudbeckiaa  he  had  aeveral  shades  of  pink  and 
red,  massive  blooms,  home  hybridised.  Mr.  Davison  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  success,  and  hopes  are  expressed 
that  more  may  be  heard  of  his  novelties.  The  exhibiticm 
tables  were  packed  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Rosea  eapecially  being  a  strong  feature.  The  premier  award 
for  these  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  Balls,  gardener  to  Miss 
Penrice,  Witton  House.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hines  had  the  best  all- 
round  collection  of  vegetables. 


WOODBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  exhibition  held  annually  by  the  above  society  is 
eagerly  anticipated  by  East  Anglians,  as  it  is  invariably 
exci;llent.  This  year's  show  in  the  Abbey  grounds  on  the 
lUth  inst.  was  well  up  to  the  average  of  its  predecessors, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  The  si:hedule 
caters  for  all  classes  of  gardeners,  and  included  about  17U 
classes,  in  the  vast  majority  of  which  there  was  competition. 
The  show  was  well  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Andrews  and  the 
committee,  but  it  would  much  enhance  the  interest  if  the 
full  addresses  of  the  exhibitors  were  placed  upon  the  class 
cards,  instead  of  simply  the  names  of  the  employer  and  the 
gardener  as  at  present. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  Rose,  and  the  Queen  of  flowers 
unquestionably  made  the  finest  feature  at  Woodbridge,  and 
the  principal  portion  of  this  report  will,  therefore,  be 
devoted  thereto.  The  principal  class  was  for  thirty-six 
single  trusses,  distinct,  a  Lwenty-flve  guinea  silver  cup  going 
with  the  premier  award,  which  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester.  The  best  blooms  were  Mrs. 
Jas.  Cocker,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Ulster,  .Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Papa  Lambert,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  White  Maraan  Cochet,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Dupuz 
Jamain,  Bridesmaid,  Xavier  Olibo,  Le  Havre,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The 
second  position  was  assigned  to  Jleasrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Ci>lchester,  whose  best  varieties  were  Bridesmaid,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Maman  Cochet,  Victor  Hugo,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Killarney,  .Sylph,  and  Sirs.  E.  Mawley.  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.,  liraiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.  were  ahead  with  a  handsome  stand,  in  which  the  most 
conspicuous  varieties  were  Helen  Keller,  The  Bride,  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mildred 
Grant.  Oscar  Cordell,  Jlra.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Fisher  Holmes. 
In  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son's  second  prize  stand  we  observed 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Charles  Darwin,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Her  Majesty,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Marie  Baumaun.    Messrs. 


B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  first  for  twelve  distinct  with  a  fine 
stand  comprising  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Fisher  Holmes,  Bessie 
Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie 
Baumann,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Gustave  PIganeau, 
Francois  Alichelon,  Helen  Keller,  and  Dupuz  Jamain.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son  were  second,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 
third.  For  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  were  awarded  the  premier  prize.  The  best 
varieties  were  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Rainbow,  Laurette 
Messiniy,  and  Mme.  Jules  Grolez. 

The  chief  class  in  the  open  amateurs'  section  was  for 
twenty-four  distinct,  and  Mr.  Osmund  G.  Orpen,  West 
Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  flrst.  His  best  varieties  were  The 
Bride,  Captain  Hayward,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  3Irs.  J.  Laing,  White  Maman  Cochet,  ririch 
Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Helen  Keller, 
Her  Majesty,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  The  Rev. 
A.  Foster  Melliar,  .Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  aecond, 
and  had  in  good  condition  Catherine  Mermet,  Maman  Cochet, 
Muriel  Orahame,  Bridesmaid,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Beasie  Brown,  and  Mra.  A.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  The  last- 
named  grower  won  with  twelve  distinct,  having  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Maman  Cochet,  Fran^ioia  Miehelon,  Mra.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Dr.  Audry,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Bessie  Brown,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Countess  of  Caledon.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second,  his  best 
varieties  being  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie 
Brown,  Mme.  Cusin,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Muriel 
Grahame. 

Jlr.  Osmund  G.  Orpen  was  an  easy  first  for  six  distinct, 
with  beautiful  blooma  of  White  Lady,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline 
Testout,  Maman  Cochet,  Besf,ie  Brown,  and  Catherine 
Mermet.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cook  was  second,  and  had  in  his  stand 
good  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  \V.  J.  Grant,  and  Bessie 
Brown.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Mr.  R.  .Steward  was  placed  flrst  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  second  with  Mme.  Cusin.  For  nine 
bunches  of  Garden  Roses,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  firat,  and  Miss 
Zouell,  Woodbridge,  aecond.  There  were  several  Rose  classes 
open  only  to  the  district,  but  they  did  not  bring  forth 
anything  of  strikingmerit. 

Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen  had  a  most  beautiful  table  decoration  of 
Roses,  and  was  accorded  the  premier  prize.  Miss  Adelaide 
F.  Harwood,  Colchester,  also  using  Roses,  was  second.  Both 
of  these  exhibits  displayed  excellent  artistic  taste,  and  there 
could  not  have  been  many  points  between  them.  .Mr.  E. 
Jacob!  had  the  best  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Uoodbridge.  The 
set  of  fifteen  bunches  of  SweetPeas  from  Mr.  E.  Johnson  was 
splendid,  the  flowers  being  clean,  fresh,  and  of  splendid 
colour.  Plants  in  pots  were  varied  in  quality,  as  well  as  in 
kind;  but  some  good  examples  of  culture  were  noticeable. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  were  numerous  and  fairly  good  in 
quality.  The  chief  honoura  in  the  former  aection  were  with 
H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Wolverstone Park,  Ipswich,  whosegardener, 
Mr.  Messenger,  staged  well. 

Nurserymen  contributed  handsomely  to  the  show,  and 
their  exhibits  were  greatly  admired.  Mr.  R,  C.  Notcutt, 
Woodbridge,  arranged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  greenhouse 
plants,  and  had  also  some  splendid  plants  of  Arctotis  grandis, 
as  well  as  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Morgan,  Ipswich,  and  Jlr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Colchester,  had 
many  fine  herbaceous  plants,  while  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Limited,  Norwich,  staged  good  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas. 
Lord  Rendlesham's  gardener,  Mr.  Rogers,  exhibited  a  group 
of  well-grown  Malmaison  Carnations,  and  Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham,  arranged  splendid  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Uighgate,  were  represented  by  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Carnations,  in  which  such  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Trelawney,  Maggie  Hodgson,  Cecilia,  La  Villette,  Lady 
Middleton,  Uriah  Pike,  Nautilus,  andPriiicess  of  Wales  were 
shown. 


best  Maidenhair  Fern  ;  whilst  Mr.  F.  A.  Rockliffe  led  for 
exotic  and  hardy  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c. 

For  fruit,  which  was  of  good  quality,  the  leading  prize 
takers  were  Rev.  W.  J.  Humberstone,  Messrs.  J.  Ambrose, 
J.  Bruce,  J.  Howard,  W.  Mathias,  W.  Mackerall,  and  J. 
.■iindow  ;  for  vegetables,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  Messrs.  J.  Bruce 
and  B.  Sykes. 

As  usual  the  non-competitive  collections  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  show,  and  awards  of  merit  were  given  to 
Mrs.  Formby  for  baskets  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Belfast,  for  highly  cultivated  Sweet  Peas  and  cut 
Roses,  the  dark  varieties  being  of  splendid  colour.  Rose 
t^ueen  Alexandra  was  also  well  shown. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  had  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
with  a  suitable  background  and  Smilax  trailing  between 
the  vases. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford  was  strong  in  his  favourite  Sweet  Peas, 
including  Dorothy  Eckford,  a  pure  new  white  of  great 
promise. 

Mr.  B.  Kennedy,  for  a  vase  of  La  France  Roses  of  good 
form,  set  up  to  show  that  form  of  staging. 

The  duties  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Pugh,  secretary ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bushell,  treasurer  ;  and  an  energetic  committee. 


FORMBY. 

Tins  society  proved  fortunate  in  postponing  their  exhibition 
for  seven  days,  as  the  date  was  considered  too  early  for 
Sweet  Peas  ;  the  original  date  proved  most  unfavourable  for 
outdoor  festivities,  whilst  the  lilth  inst.  was  a  most  beautiful 
day.  The  district  is  well  known  as  one  producing  fine 
Roses,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
they  were  present  in  quantity  and  of  fair  quality.  Sweet 
Peas  have  made  a  home  in  the  district,  if  we  are  to  accept 
a  heavy  entry  as  proof,  no  less  than  twenty-four  entries 
being  sent  in  for  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Middlehurst  of  Liverpool. 

Cut  Roses. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  B.  Kennedy,  the 
successful  grower,  won  with  a  box  fully  up  to  average  merit 
the  best  being  Jlrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Christy,  Victor 
Hugo,  &c.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson  was  second  ;  Mr.  E. 
Storey  third.  For  six  distinct  varieties.  Miss  M.  A. 
Riramer  scored  with  a  good  box.  For  twelve  Teas,  hybrid 
Teas,  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Kennedy  again  took  the  lead,  and 
for  the  six  varieties,  Mr.  Luther  Watts  was  flist.  For  the 
best  bloom  in  the  larger  class,  Mr.  Carlyle  won  the  National 
Society's  silver  medal  with  a  small  but  beautifully-coloured 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  in  the  smaller  classes 
Jlr.  E.  Sergeneson  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  the 
best  bloom.     In  the 

Sweet  Pea 

section  the  competition  was  keen.  Mr.  W.  Dodd,  jun.,  last 
year's  winner,  proved  the  victor,  and  therefore  becomes  the 
possessor  of  the  flrst  silver  challenge  cup.  The  best  of  the 
flowers  were  Salopian,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Black  Knight,  dec.  The  ladies,  as 
usual,  were  well  to  the  fore  in  their  various  clasaes,  hut 
Miss  M.  A.  Rimmer  showed  in  fine  form,  securing  the  chief 
honour  in  each  of  the  flve  classes,  her  basket  of  Roses  being 
exceptionally  noteworthy. 

Mr.  Luther  Watts  won  with  very  flne  plants  of  single 
Begonias  ;  Mr.  J.  Formby  had  excellent  double  and  single 
Geraniums  ;   Mrs.  Rathbone  good  Petunias ;  Mr.  Storey  the 


MANCHESTER  ROSE   SHOW. 

On  Saturday,  the  lOth  inst.,  the  northern  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Old  Trafford,  JIanchester,  and  proved  to  be  possibly  the 
best  Rose  show  held  this  year.  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the 
curator  of  the  gardens,  had  made  admirable  arrangements, 
and  everything  passed  oflf  successfully.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester  visited  the  exhibition,  and  presided  at  the 
luncheon.  There  were  many  well-known  rosarians  present 
from  the  south,  both  profeaaional  and  amateur.  Moat  of 
the  clasaea  were  well  contested,  and  the  prizes  went  to 
really  good  flowers. 

Nurserymen. 

Messrs.  R.  Harknessand  Co.,  Hitchin,  won  the  flrst  prize, 
and  Jubilee  trophy,  and  gold  medal  for  the  best  e.\hibit  of 
thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  with,  needless  to  say,  a  remark- 
ably fine  display.  The  flowers  were  of  good  quality 
throughout,  and  one  of  the  boxes  had  probably  the  best 
eighteen  blooms  that  have  been  shown  this  season.  Com- 
tesse de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mildred  Grant,  Muriel 
Orahame,  and  Bessie  Brown  were  some  of  the  beat.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  a  verv  close  second 
with  blooms  of  excellent  form,  substance,  and  colour.  The 
flowers  of  Ben  Cant,  Horace  Vernet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Papa  Lambert  were,  perhaps,  the  best.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  .Sons,  Limited, 
Newtownards,  and  there  were  here  also  some  splendid 
flowera.    There  were  several  other  entries. 

For  sixty  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  very  good  collection 
of  moderately  large  flowers.  Some  of  the  most  notable  were 
Jfrs.  John  Laing,  Ben  Cant,  Clio,  Mra.  Cocker,  Fisher 
Holmes,  and  »Ime.  Eugene  Verdier.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  were  a  good  second,  some 
of  their  best  blooms  being  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Jfrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  Captain  Hayward,  and  Jlrs.  Edward 
JIawley.  Jlessrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  third 
with  a  very  good  exhibit  also. 

Jlessrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  won  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
with  a  splendid  lot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner^ 
Jlildred  Grant,  and  Killarney  being  of  the  best.  Jlessrs.  Ale.x! 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  were  a  very  good 
second  with  choice  flowers.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Jlildred 
Grant,  and  JIaman  Cochet  were  splendid.  Jlessrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  third,  and  there  were 
several  more  exhibitors. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Jlr.  Hugh  DIckaon,  Belfast, 
was  first  with  an  exhibit  that  contained  some  splendid 
blooms— Captain  Hayward,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  OskarCorail, 
-Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Rev.  Allan  Cheales  were  excellent 
examples,  Jlessrs.  James  Townsend  and  .Sons,  \Vorcester, 
were  second  with  a  somewhat  uneven  stand,  in  which  were 
very  good  flowers  of  Jlrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Jlrs.  E.  JIawley. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  won  the  flrst  prize  for  sixteen 
distinct  vai'ieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  The  flowers  were 
of  flne  form  and  colour.  Jlrs.  John  Laing,  Captain  Hayward, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  and  JIafquise  Litta  were  particularly 
good.  Mr.  John  Jlattock,  Oxford,  was  second  with  smaller 
blooms,  JIarie  Van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  being  of  the  best.  Air.  W.  H.  Frettingham 
Beeston,  Notts,  was  third.  ' 

Tea  and  Noisettes. 

Jlessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  won  the 
flrst  prize  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  with  flne  flowers  of 
Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Bridesmaid,  JIme.  Cusin,  and  others  ; 
Jlr.  George  Prince,  O.xford,  was  second,  his  exhibit  including 
splendid  JIaman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Brides- 
maid ;  Jlessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Jlr.  John  Jlattock,  Oxford, 
was  first  with  choice  well  formed  flowers  ;  Jlessrs.  Townsend' 
and  Sons  were  second,  and  Jlessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. 
Cambridge,  third.  ' 

Ol'EN. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  won 
the  flrst  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct. 
The  following  were  the  varieties  shown  :  Florence  Pem  berton. 
Lady  Jloyra  Beauclerc,  Jlildred  Grant,  JIunster,  Ard's  Pillar, 
Bessie  Brown,  JIamie,  Alice  Lindsell,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Irish 
JIaiden,  Jlrs.  David  JlcKee,  and  Exquisite;  Jlessrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  were  second  ;  and  Jlessrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 
third. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  flrst  with  very  good 
blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks,  was  second  with  White  JIaman  Cochet  ■' and  Jlessrs. 
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D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  third,  with  the  same  variety. 
There  were  nine  entries  in  this  class. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose-coloured  Rose, 
Messrs.  .\lex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  were  first  with 
.1  ;;rand  lot  of  Mildred  Grant,  all  splendid  flowers  ;  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second  with  very  good  hluoms  of 
the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  George  Prince  was  third  with 
Maman  Cochet. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  first  for  twelve  blooms  of 
any  light  or  dark  crimson  Rose  with  grand  blooms  of 
Captahi  Hay  ward  ;  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were 
second  with  Horace  Vernet;  and  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  third 
with  I'lrich  Brunner. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  first  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties  with  a  very  gooddisplay,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Corotease  de  Nadaillac,  and  Maman  Cochet  being  perhaps 
the  best ;  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  second ;  and 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  third. 

jNIessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  won  first  prize  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes  (trebles)  with 
some  excellent  blooms,  especially  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
"White  Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  &c.  ;  Mr.  George 
Prince  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons 
third. 

Garden  Roses. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  won  the  first  prize  for  an 
exhibit  of  eighteen  distinct  varieties  with  a  beautiful  display 
of  sucli  as  Hebe"s  Lip,  Papillon,  Ma  Capucine,  Iren6  Watts, 
Meta,  (fee.  :  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  George  Priuce  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
an  equal  third. 

Amateurs. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distuict,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
Hitchin,  was  flrfct  with  splendid  flowers,  many  of  them  almost 
perfect.  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  Cora- 
lessede  Nadaillac  were  someof  the  best ;  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq., 
Vorksop,  was  second,  but  considerably  behind  the  first 
prize  exhibit ;  and  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bnwer,  was  third. 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  first  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
distinct,  with  an  exhibit  that  included  some  very  good 
flowers;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  good  second;  and 
Richard  Park,  Esq.,  Bedale,  third.  All  these  displays  were 
excellent.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  eight  distinct 
varieties  (three  blooms  of  each);  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq., 
second;  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  third.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  won  also  for  nine  blossoms  of  any  Rose,  except 
Tea  or  Noisette  with  good  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  H.  V. 
Machin,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Her  Majesty  ;  and  W.  Boyes, 
Esii-,  Derby,  third. 

Open  only  to  Growers  of  Less  than  2,(ioo  Plants. 

R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  won  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct, 
with  splendid  flowers;  C.  Burgess,  Esq.,  Knutsford,  was 
second  ;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  Monaghan,  Ireland,  third. 

R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  distinct  varieties 
(trebles),  Killarney  being  splendidly  shown  ;  C.  Burgess, 
Esq.,  Knutsford,  was  second.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  also  won 
fur  six  bloomsof  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette  ;  C.  Burgess, 
Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall  third. 

Open  to  Growers  of  Less  than  i,doo  Plants. 

Tbe  Rev.  Richard  Langtree,  Grange-over-Sands,  was  first 
for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  with  very  good  flowers  ;  R.  L. 
Garnett,  Esq.,  Lancaster,  was  second  ;  and  M.  Whittle,  Esq., 
third. 

open  only  to  Growers  of  Less  than  500  Plants. 

Henry  Adamson,  Esq.,  Bedale,  was  first  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  W.  Upton,  Esq.,  Leicester,  second;  and  R. 
Boswell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  third. 

Extra  Cl.\sses. 
For  four  distinct  varieties  (trebles)  Henry  Adamson,  Esq., 
was  well  first ;  R.  L.  Garnett,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Rev.  Richard 
Langtree  third.  F.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Colchester,  won  for  six 
Iilooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette  with  excellent 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  Henry  Adamson,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  G. 
W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  a  close  third. 

Tea  and  Noisettes. 
Richard  Park,  Esq.,  Bedale,  was  first  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  with  small  though  well  formed  fiowers  of  which 
Maman  Cochet  and  Caroline  Kuster  were  the  best ;  E.  B 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  second  with  good  blooms  that  were 
bruised,  and  H.  V,  Machin,  Esq.,  was  third. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
Great  Stanbridge  Rectory,  Essex,  was  first  with  splendid 
flowers  of  White  Maraan  Cochet;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esci.,  was 
second  with  Maman  Cochet  finely  coloured. 

In  the  class  for  nine  blooms,  distinct,  open  only  to  growers 
of  less  than  5U0  plants,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
won  with  excellent  blooms,  especially  of  Elise  Vardon, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  M. 
Whittle,  Esq.,  Leicester,  was  second. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than 
2U0  plants,  George  Moules,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  and  W.  Upton, 
Es(|.,  Leicester,  were  ec[ual  firsts;  F.  A.  George,  Esq., 
Worcester,  was  third. 

Extra  Classes. 
Kev.  F.  R.  Burnside  won  for  six  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  with  a  very  regular  lot  of  well  formed 
blooms,  Mme.  Cusin  and  Maraan  Cochet  being  the  best; 
R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  Richard  Park,  Esq., 
third. 

Fur  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq., 
Muswell  Hill,  won  the  first  prize  with  small  White  Maman 
Cochet ;  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Es(j.,  second,  with  Mar6chal  Niel, 
and  M.  Whittle,  Esq.,  Leicester,  third. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  won,  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  garden  Roses,  with  an  excellent  lot,  Gustave 
liegis,  Crimson  Rambler,  Rosa  Mundi,  R.  macrantha,  Ac. 
>*ere  included;  H.  V.  Machin,  Enj.,  was  second.  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  garden 


Roses;    G.  W.   Cook,   Esq.,   second  ;    and   the   Rev.    F.   J. 
Tulford  third. 

Gold  Medal  Rose. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  gained  the  gold  medal  offered  for  any  new  seedling 
Rose  (,ir  distinct  sport  with  the  variety  Florence  Pemberton, 
a  liybrid  Tea. 

Silver  Medal  Roses— Nurserymen. 

Best  Ilybriii  Tea.— -Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Col- 
cl)ester  for  Mildred  Grant. 

Best  Tea  or  A'owetfe.— Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester, 
for  White  Maman  Cochet. 

Other  than  Tea  or  A'oi^ette.—'MessTs.  Townsend  and  Son, 
Worcester,  for  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Amateurs. 

Best  Hybrid  Tea. —Mildred  Grant,  shown  by  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Best  Tea  or  Soisett e.—V^'hite  Maraan  Cochet,  shown  by  the 
Rev.  F.  R,  Burnside. 

Best  Roue  other  than  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette.— PrinL-e 
Arthur,  shown  by  the  Rev.  R.  Langtree,  Grange-over-Sands. 
Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  had  a  very 
pretty  display  of  hardy  flowers,  including  choice  Del- 
phiniums, English  and  Japanese  Irises,  Liliums,  Sweet  ]*eas 
in  variety,  Gladioli,  and  some  finely  flowered  plants  of 
Verbena  Miss  Ellen  Willraott. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  displayed  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  in  vases.  The  flowers  were  of 
splendid  quality,  and  included  many  choice  varieties. 

Jlr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited 
a  pretty  lot  of  Violas,  arranged  in  sprays  on  a  black  back- 
ground. Some  of  the  flowers  were  remarkably  good  and 
distinct  in  colouring. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  arranged  an  interesting  and 
choice  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Towards  the  hack  of  the 
group  were  splendid  Liliura  auratum,  Delphiniums,  Spirreas, 
Eryngiums,  Gladioli,  Alslrtcmerias,  Phlox  Miss  Roberta 
(pure  white),  Agrostemma  Walkeri  (rich  crimson-lake 
flowers),  ic,  while  bunches  of  Roses  were  arranged  in 
boxes  along  the  front ;  sprays  of  foliage,  interspersed  with 
the  flowers,  much  improved  the  appearance  of  this  portion 
of  Messrs.  Dicksons'  exhibit. 

Messrs.  M.  Hodgkins  and  Co.,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester, 
had  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  floral  anatomy,  skeleton 
flowers  and  leaves,  showing  all  the  delicate  tracing  of  the 
minutest  veins. 

Mr.  JohnRobson,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  exhibited 
a  group  of  good  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations. 

A  specimen  plant  of  Lilium  auratum  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sharpe)  was  shown  by  J.  L.  Williamson,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Stretford. 


SOUTHEND  ROSE  SHOW. 
This,  the  first  venture  of  the  Southend  District  Rose  Society, 
was  held  on  Saturday,  July  12,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Shrub- 
Ijery,  the  Cliff  Gardens,  so  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of 
this  popular  seaside  resort.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  arrangements  generally  excellent,  the 
only  thing  lacking  to  crown  the  day  with  the  success  that 
those  concerned  with  the  management  deserved  was  the 
attendance  of  the  outside  public.  This,  we  are  afraid,  was 
not  what  one  might  reasonably  have  expected.  As  far  as  the 
Roses  were  concerned,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
exhibitors  and  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  for  its  size 
the  show  contained  the  best  lot  of  blooms  that  had  so  far 
been  exhibited  this  season. 

The  winning  stand  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  (forty- 
eight  varieties),  Mr.  Lindsells  first  prize  (twenty-four 
varieties),  and  Mr.  Orpens  box  of  twelve  Teas  were  all 
deserving  of  special  mention,  the  last-mentioned  box  being 
the  finest  exhibit  of  twelve  Teas  seen  for  the  year,  and  were 
remarkable  for  size,  form,  and  general  finish  and  colour.  The 
Rev.  Pemberton  staged  an  excellent  exhibit  of  garden  Roses 
that  was  well  worthy  of  notice,  being  arranged  with  the 
lightness  and  with  a  view  to  show  the  habit  of  growth  of 
the  Rose  that  is  so  generally  lost  sight  of  by  the  trade 
e.xhibits  of  a  similar  character. 

The  competition  throughout  was  very  keen,  and  a  glance 
at  ihe  list  of  the  prize  winners  will  show  that  the  best  known 
exhibitors,  both  professional  and  amateur,  paid  the  hon. 
secretary,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  of  Great  Stanbridge 
Rectory,  the  highest  compliment  in  their  power  by  exhibit- 
ing, and  exhibiting  of  their  very  best. 

Nurserymen. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  five  competitors.— 
First,  Messrs,  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  with  a  grand 
l>ox,  well  staged,  and  remarkable  forcolourand  general  finish. 
The  most  notable  blooms  were  A.  K.  Williams,  a  fine  bloom 
of  Ben  Cant,  the  new  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (that  promises  to  be 
the  best  white  e.xhibition  Rose),  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier  Olibo 
(a  grand  fiower),  Lord  Bacon,  Papa  Lambert,  ilrs.  Edward 
Mawley;  second,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  of  Hitchin, 
close  up,  onl>  a  few  points  behind  the  winners  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  with  blooms  not  quite 
so  well  finished.  The  other  two  boxes  would  have  been 
quite  g<Jod  enough  in  ordinary  competition  to  have  won. 
Altogether  a  fine  class. 

For  eighteen  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.— These  were 
an  even  lot  throughout.  Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Hitchin,  were 
firstl  with  good  trebles  of  Mrs.  John  L^ing,  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  Ulster,  Her  Majesty,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley;  Messis  Prior  and  Son,  of  Colchester, 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  third  with  a  treble 
of  Frau  Kail  Druschki  ;  three  other  exhibits. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
Messrs.  Prior,  of  Colchester,  just  won  with  good  blo<mis  of 
Mart'chal  Niel,  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  being  a 
remarkably  good  second  with  a  grand  bloom  of  Golden 
Gate  and    fine    flowers   of   Souv.   d'Elise,  Niphetos,   .Mrs. 


Edward  Mawley,  The  Bride,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  third, 
with  smaller  blooms  of  good  quality. 

Class  S.--Twelve  varieties,  three  of  each,  Teas  or  Noisettes. 
The  placings  hi  this  class  were  similar  to  class  7,  Messrs. 
Prior's  best  blooms  being  Golden  Gate,  White  Mamaa 
Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mar^chal  Niel.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  had  a  very  fine  bloom  of  iluriel  Grahame. 

In  the  garden  or  decorative  Rose  class  for  twelve  bunches 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  big 
bunches  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Crimson  Rambler,  Camcens, 
Mme.  Ravary,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher, 
Liberty,  Killarney,  Lady  Battersea,  Mrs.  Helen  Richardson, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  and  others.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
second,  with  rather  looser  bunches,  not  so  many  blooms, 
but  making  a  more  effective  display,  their  stand  had  very 
fine  bunches  of  Bardou  Job,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
and  PapaGontier.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  third,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  summer-flowering  Rosea  and 
singles  ;  a  good  stand. 

Amateurs. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  better  lot  of  flowers,  especially  in 
the  larger  classes,  have  been  staged  at  a  show  ef  this  kind 
in  the  amateur  classes,  the  Teas  being  especially  good,  and 
a  long  way  ahead  of  the  trade  exhibits.  A  well-known 
grower  and  exhibitor  described  Mr.  Orpen's  box  of  Teas  as 
the  best  box  of  twelve  he  had  ever  seen;  they  were  certainly 
very  fine.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  distinct ;  a  fine  class  of 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Lindsell  being  first  with  blooms  of  grand 
size,  remaikably  even  all  through,  staged  as  only  Mr. 
Lindsell  can  stage  them.  Where  all  were  so  good  it  is  not 
easy  to  pick  out  the  best,  but  Duke  of  Wellington  in  this 
stand  obtained  the  silver  medal  fur  the  best  H.P.  in  the 
show,  a  grand  flower  of  unusual  size  for  this  variety.  Other 
good  fiowers  were  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Horace  Vernet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  and  The  Bride  ;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second,  and 
Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  third  with  younger  flowers. 

In  the  treble  class,  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr. 
Lindsell  was  again  first  with  good  trebles  ;  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third. 
There  were  three  other  exhibitors. 

Class  5,  twelve  varieties,  single  blooms.— First,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  with  an  excellent  box,  Her  Majesty,  Killarney, 
Bessie  Brown.  Maman  Cochet,  Horace  Vernet,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mrs.  Cocker,  and 
Xavier  Olibo;  second,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  fine  blooms  of 
even  character,  but  smaller ;  third,  Miss  Langton  ;  four 
other  competitors,  a  very  strong  class. 

Class  6,  six  varieties,  single  blooms. — First,  Sir.  G.  H. 
Baxter  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  close  up  (the  judge  had 
considerable  difiiculty  in  separating  firet  and  second),  with 
good  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet,  Helen  Keller,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Her 
Majesty. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes.— First,  Mr. 
Orpen  ;  this  box  has  already  been  referred  to.  His  fiowers 
were  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  (very  fine),  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  E.  Metz, 
Innocente  Pirula,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  The  Bride  ;  there  was 
not  an  inferior  bloom  in  the  box ;  second,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune,  a  beautiful  stand  of  flowers,  not  quite  so  heavy  or 
as  well  finished  as  the  first  prize ;  third,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  an 
even  stand,  very  close  up,  losing  by  two  points  only,  quite 
good  enough  to  win  in  ordinary  competition.    The  Rev. 

F.  R.  Burnside  also  had  a  box  with  many  good  flowers, 
especially  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Maman  Cochet ;  there 
were  two  other  competitors.  For  six  Teas,  Mr.  R. 
Foley  Hobbs  was  first  with  an  even  box  of  neat  blooms; 
second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter.  For  six  Teas  (trebles),  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune  was  first  with  fine  fiowers  well  finished  of  Maman 
Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Brides- 
maid, Catherine  Mermet,  and  Mme.  Cusin  ;  second,  Mr.  0. 

G.  Orpen,  with  flowers  of  better  colour  than  the  winner's, 
but  lacking  weight ;  third.  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  neat  box, 
close  up. 

Open  Classes. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  Rose,  first,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  with  A.  K.  Williams ;  second,  Messrs. 
Harkness,  with  Fisher  Holmes ;  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant, 
with  Fisher  Holmes.  There  were  several  othercumpetitors. 
Twelve  blooms  of  any  light  Rose,  first,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen, 
with  a  grand  box  of  White  Maman  Cochet ;  this  box  con- 
tained the  medal  bloom  awarded  for  the  best  Tea  in  the 
show.  We  understand  that  the  identical  Rose  was  also 
awarded  the  medal  at  Brentwood  show  on  the  Thursday 
previous.  Second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  with  a  very  fine  box 
of  Bessie  Brown  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  of  The 
Laurels,  Bowes  Green,  N.,  an  excellent  box  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing  that  must  have  run  the  second  very  close.  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  grows  less  than  500  Roses,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  beating  several  exhibits  by  the  trade  of  the 
same  Rose.     Altogether  a  very  strong  class. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Roses,  one  exhibit 
only,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  a  fine  box  of  ilari^chal 
Niel,  and  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  : 
First,  Mr.  Lindsell,  with  a  beautiful  box  of  very 
highly  -  coloured  Mme.  Cusin;  second,  .Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune ;  third,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  both  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  open  to  amateurs  : 
First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  a  well-arranged  stand, 
containing  fine  bunches  of  the  garland  and  other  good 
Roses;  second,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  with  good  liunches  of 
Rugosa  rubra,  Claire  Jacquier,  and  Olga  de  Wurtembuig  ; 
third.  Miss  Langton. 

Local  Classes. 
Judging  from  the  e.vhibits  there  is  a  grand  field  formission 
work  amuugst  the  inhabitants  of  Southend.  There  were 
only  three  exhibits  in  three  classes,  and  they  were  very  poor 
in  character.  No  doubt  the  society  will  alter  this  by  next 
season.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  their  first  show. 
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KATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Nearly  all  the  classes  were 
keenly  contested,  especially  those  for  single  hloums,  and  as 
a  result  many  line  flowers  were  exhibited.  The  Carnations 
almost  flUed  the  Drill  Hall,  leaving  but  little  room  for  other 
flisnlsvs 

For  twenty-four  bizarres  and  flakes,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slnugh  won  the  tirst  prize  with  a  charming  lot  of  flowers, 
Duke  of  York.  John  Keet,  George  Herbert,  Harrison  >Veir, 
and  Charles  Henwood  being  some  of  the  best ;  Mr.  Rowan, 
Manor  Street,  Clapham,  was  second  with  considerably 
smaller  flowers  ;  and  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House, 
Hayes,  third.  .  ,     „  .^, 

For  twenty-four  selfs,  Martin  R.  Smith,  tsq.,  won  with 
splendid  blooms,  Cecilia,  Ensign,  Daffodil,  Boraha,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  being  very  flue  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was 
second  with  an  exhibit  that  contained  several  good  blooms  ; 
and  Messrs.  Blackmore  aud  Langdon,  Tiverton-ou-Avon, 
Bath,  were  third. 

The  tirst  prize  for  twenty-four  fancy  Carnations  fell  to 
Martin  R  Smith,  Esq.,  for  some  lovely  blooms.  Jlolly 
Maf^uire  Pagan,  Argosy,  Caird,  and  Siegfried  were  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  very  good  second, 
Duke  of  Alva,  Falca,  Charles  Martel,  and  Vultaire  being 
finely  shown  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  were  third. 

Martin  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  for  twenty-four  Picotees, 
white  ground,  with  a  choice  exhibit.  Particularly  good 
were  Miriam,  Ganymede,  Mrs.  Wm.  Blarron,  and  Mrs. 
Payne.  Air.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was 
second  with  good  flowers ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Taplin  and 
Sous,  Newton  Abbot,  third. 

The  rtrst  prize  for  twenty-four  Picotees,  yellow  ground, 
was  awarded  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  excellent 
flowers  Gronow,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Dalkeith,  Koh-i-Noor, 
and  Miss  Aura  Mackee  were  of  the  best.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  was  second;  and  Messrs.  \V.  Taplin  and  Sons, 
Newton  Abbot,  third.  „        ^       -     r,         ^-  i* 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  Carnations,  selfs. 
one  variety,  with  splendid  flowers  of  Cecilia  ;  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon  were  second  with  Master  F.  AVall  and 
Messrs.  Taplin  and  Sons  third. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Tiverton  Nursery,  Bath, 
were  flrst  for  six  blooms,  of  any  yellow  or  buff  ground  fancy 
Carnations,  with  very  good  flowers  of  Willie  Tylee  ;  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  second,  showing  Mountjoy  ;  and  Messrs. 
Taplin  were  third.  ,  ^        ^  •     «    4.  *:        ■ 

Messis.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  were  again  flrst  for  six 
blooms  of  fancy  Carnations  other  than  yellow  or  buff 
ground  They  showed  Millie  in  good  form.  Martin  R. 
Smith.  Esq.,  was  second  with  Waterwitch,  and  filessrs. 
W.  Taplin  third.  ^    ^  ,        .     ^ , 

Maitin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  blooms  of  any 
yellow  ground  Picutee,  showing  Gronow  well ;  Messrs.  M  . 
Taplin  won  the  second  prize.   '  .  ,         ,  , 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  distinct  Carnations,  three  blooms 
of  each  was  won  hy  iLirtin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  He  showed 
Bridegroom,  Cecilia,  Hildegarde,  Agues  Sorel, Molly  Maguire. 
&c  very  finely.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  were 
second  with  good  blooms  of  Snowball.  Neatness,  Novelty, 
Alice  Brown,  (ic.  Messrs.  Taplin  were  third. 
Single  Specimens— Carnations. 
Scarlet  bizarres  :  First,  M.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq. ;  second, 
Mr  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley. 

Crimson  bizarres;  First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun. 

Pink  bizarres  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  show- 
ing Mrs.  Skirviug  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun. 

Purple  flakes  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  with 
the  varieties  G.  Melville  and  Gordon  Lewis ;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Charrington.  ,   „       ^  j 

Scarlet  flakes  :  First,  Mr.  Nash,  with  Guardsman  ;  second, 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  with  John  Wormald  ;  third,  ilisses 
Thompson.  , 

Rose  flake :  First,  ilr.  F.  Wellesley,  with  Merton  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Keen,  Southampton. 

Selfs. 
White  or  blush :  First,  Mr.  William  Spencer,  jun.,  with 
Much  the  Miller;  second,  Mr.  Nash,  with  Eric  Hambro' ; 
third,  Mr.  E.  Charrington. 

Rose  or  pink:  First,  Mr.  Charrington,  with  Mr.g.  Amy 
SebriEht;  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  showing  Bomba ;  third, 
Mr.  Charrington.  .      ,       .       „ 

First,  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  showing  H. 
Messrs.   Thomson,  with  The  Sirdar; 


Scarlet  or  crimson  : 
J,  Cuibush ;  second, 
third,  Mr.  Wootton. 

Marone  or  purple : 


jun., 
with 


First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley, 
showing  Sir  Bevys ;  third,  Mr.  William  Spencer,  jun. 

Yellow :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  with  Germania ;  second, 
Mr.  E.  Andrews,  with  the  same  variety  ;  third,  Mr.  Spencer, 

Buff :  First,  Mr.  Spencer,  jun.,  with  Benbow  ;  second  and 
third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  also  with  Benbow. 

Yellow  ground  fancies:  First,  ifr.  William  Spencer, 
showing  Queen  Bess;  second,  Mr.  James  Fairlie, 
Argosy  ;  third,  Mr.  Nash. 

Other  fancies  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Spencer,  with  the 
variety  Artemis;  third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

Messrs  F.  Wellesley,  Robert  Sydenham,  W.  Spencer,  jun., 
Martin  Smith,  Nash,  R.  C  Cartwright,  W.  Pemberton  and 
Son,  and  J.  J.  Keen  were  the  chief  prize  winners  in  the 
classes  for  Picotees  of  all  descriptions. 

The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  are  unavoidably  held  over 
until  next  week,  through  pressure  on  our  space. 
Plants. 

The  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  was  won  by  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esci..  who  showed  Childe  Harold. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  for  twelve  specimens  of 
Carnations  or  Picotees  in  pots  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  being  second. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Carnations  (50  square  feet) 


was  won  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Blick),  with  a  very  fine  display.  The  plants  were 
well  flowered,  the  flowers  of  good  substance  and  pleasing 
variety  of  colour  ;  many  choice  sorts  were  also  represented. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  won  the  second  prize. 

A  second  prize  f<»r  a  smaller  group  of  Carnations  was 
awarded  to  A.  F.  Fitter,  Esq.,  15,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
(gardener,  ilr.  A.  W.  Huret). 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  BDokham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  collection  of  splendid  Carnation  blooms  arranged 
in  vases.  Thure  were  some  beautiful  flowers  amongst  them, 
including  Pagan,  Nellie  Ryan,  Benbow,  Rose  Celestial  Clove, 
Boreas,  Bendigo,  Evangeline,  Lady  Hermoine,  &c.  Mr. 
Douglas  also  exhibited  very  fine  single  blooms  of  some  of 
the  best  varieties. 

Premier  Blooms. 

B/^ff) re. —Master  Fred,  exhibited  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Woking. 

F/afce.— Sportsman,  from  ilessrs.  Pemberton  and  Sons. 

Sttf.—'Mrs.  Guy  Sebright,  sent  by  E.  Charrington,  Esq. 

Fancy.—  Queen  Bess,  shown  by  W.  Spencer,  Esq. 

Heavy-edged  white  ground  Picotee.-  Mrs.  Fuster,  shown 
by  Jlr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

Light-edged  white  ground  Picotee. — Fortrose,  shown  by 
F.  Wellesley,  Esq. 

Heavy-edged  yellow  ground  Pi'coffC— Dalkeith,  from  Mr. 
C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Light-edged  yellow  ground  Picotee. — Mrs.  Walter  Heriot, 
frum  Mr.  C.  Blick. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

A  SECOND  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee, 
chiefly  to  examine  the  later  Peas  of  the  great  trial  of 
eighty-five  varieties  presented  this  year,  was  held  at 
Cbiswick  on  the  17th  inst.  Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in 
the  chair),  Messrs.  G.  Wythes,  0.  Thomas,  J.  Willard,  G. 
Woodward,  G.  Keif.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  and  A.  Dean. 

Prior  to  examining  the  Peas,  Mr.  Woodward  placed 
before  the  committee  a  large  dish  and  fruiting  branches 
of  the  Black  Currant  Boskoop  Giant,  put  into  commerce 
by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and,  Co.,  and  grown  on  ordinary 
bushes  three  years  planted  at  Barham  Court,  Kent.  The 
wood  was  vigorous,  the  bunches  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long  ;  berries  very  large,  hlack,  sweeter  than  other 
varietie3,  and  it  is  evidently  a  great  cropper.  It  has  not, 
so  far,  been  attacked  by  the  mite.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  it. 

Of  Peas,  amongst  the  many  varieties  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  the  following  received  awards  of 
merit:  Lord  Roberts,  30  inches;  Selected  Di-.  Maclean,  a 
great  improvement  in  quality  on  the  old  variety  of  that 
name,  3  feet ;  Prolific.  3  feet,  a  great  cropper;  and  Royal 
Jubilee,  4  feet,  a  superb  late  variety.  These  were  all  of 
high  excellence.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  came  Lord  Rosebery,  5  feet,  a  great  cropper;  and 
Late  Prolific,  5  feet,  also  a  splendid  variety.  These  also 
obtained  awards  of  merit.  A  similar  award  was  given  to  a 
very  great  cropping  and  fine  variety,  Champion  Marrow, 
3^  feet,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Chester ;  whilst  to 
that  superb  late  variety.  The  Gladstone,  here  a  wonderful 
cropper,  3  feet,  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Belfast, 
s  tirst-class  certificate  was  awarded.  The  Pea  trial  elicited 
the  warmest  admiration  from  the  committee,  great  credit 
being  given  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  his  very  limited  staff 
for  such  excellence.  To  Cabbage  Lettuce  Carter's  Perpetual, 
from  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Holhorn,  a  very  fine 
and  peculiarly  long  standing  variety,  an  award  of  merit  was 
given. 

So  much  care  is  exercised  in  the  sowing  and  culture 
of  the  Peas  at  Chiswick,  and  the  committee  in  examining 
them  act  with  such  entire  impartiality,  giving  awards  only 
to  the  best,  that  it  is  hoped  another  year  more  seedsmen 
and  raisers  will  send  their  very  best  varieties  for  trial,  as 
none  really  good  should  be  left  out. 

As  mentioned  elsew  here  the  Drill  Hall  was  on  Tuesday  last 
almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  so  the  display  of  hardy 
flowers.  Orchids,  fruit,  &c.,  was  necessarily  nut  extensive. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  H.  Little,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Jeremiah  Col  man, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  ^Miite,  W.  H.  Young, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  T.  Pitt,  N.  F.  Bilney,  Frank  A.  Rehder, 
James  Douglas,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  E.  Hill. 

But  few  Orchids  were  shown  on  this  occasion,  yet  several 
were  of  considerable  interest  and  merit. 

Cypripedium  antigona,  lawrencianum  x  niveum,  came 
from  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ballantine). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
Cypripedium  W.  R.  Lee,  in  which  the  dorsal  sepal  is  heavily 
lined  with  black,  the  sepals  lightly  doited  brown,  and  the 
lip  of  a  chocolate  colour.  Lajlia  Helen  is  a  cross  between 
L.  digbyana  and  L.  tenebrosa.  Lrelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite 
alba  is  very  fine,  and  L.-C.  Norba  is  a  result  of  crossing 
C.  Mossifc  and  L.  xanthina.  Cattleya  atalanta  is  a  good 
form  with  a  fine  purple  lip. 

H.  F.  Simond,  Esq.,  Beckenham  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day), 
shuwed  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gramniangis  Ellisii,  an 
importation  from  Madagascar,  with  an  arching  raceme  f)f 
some  twenty-six  fluwers.  The  chief  colour  of  the  sepals  is 
golden  brown,  with  a  bar  of  yellow  near  the  apex.  A  cul- 
tural commendation  was  awarded. 

A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Percy  Lodge,  AVinchmore  Hill,  for  a  finely  flowered  example 
of  Dendrobium  Falconeri. 

A  fine  bold  Cypripedium  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  and  named  C.  Harri-leeanum, 
having  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C.  harrisianum  and 
leeanum. 

ASobraliahybrid  came  from  J.  Foster  Alcock,  Esq.,  North- 
church;  and  Physosiphon  Loddigesii  from  R.  J.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Camberwell. 


Certificated  Orchids. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  : 

Cattleya  x  wiganiana  {wavriniana  var.).  —  Shown  by 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young).  This  handsome  and  distinct  plant  carried  a 
two-flowered  raceme.  The  dorsal  petal  is  a  brownish  salmon 
colour  and  about  4  inches  long,  the  wavy  sepals  being  of  a 
most  delicate  tint  of  rose  with  salmon  shading,  lip  rosy 
violet,  lightly  freckled  gold. 

Frcit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  H.  Balder- 
son,  Joseph  Cheal,  Henry  Esling,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex. 
Dean,  Edwin  Beckett,  J.  Jaques,  G.  A.  Nix,  F.  L.  Lane, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  by  no  means 
numerous.  Black  Currants  of  a  good  type,  named  Campsea 
Ashe,  came  from  Mr.  Andrews,  The  Gardens,  Campsea 
Ashe. 

Peach  Libra  is  one  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore's 
seedlings,  of  which  two  fine  fruits  were  shown  by  Mr.  Will 
Tayler,  Hampton.  They  were  taken  from  a  tree  pl^inted  in 
a  cold  house  in  December,  1901.  The  variety  is  certainly 
full  of  promise. 

Pea  Essex  Herd  is  a  full-podded  kind  of  excellent  quality, 
and  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hobday,  Romford  Park. 

Pea  Glory  of  Devon,  from  ilessrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Exeter,  is  a  flat-podded  kind  that  promises  well. 

Gooseberry  Scorpion,  with  Red  Currants  Versailles, 
came  from  Mr.  George  Lee,  Clevedon,  and  a  handsome 
Tomato  called  Coronation  was  shown  by  Henry  Parr,  Esq., 
Trent  Park,  New  Barnet. 

Three  dishes  of  Apple  Early  Victoria  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Sons,  Wisbech. 

A  tray  of  splendid  Peaches  of  the  variety  Duke  of  York, 
from  pot  trees  in  cold  house,  were  from  Messi!?.  Thomas 
Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth.    Vute  of  thanks. 

The  largest  exhibit  was  that  of  Cherries,  of  which  Messrs. 
W.  Ray  and  Co  ,  Teynham,  Kent,  had  some  thirty  dishes  in 
many  leading  kinds.  Sunie  of  the  finest  shown  were 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  one  of  the  best  white  early  sorts; 
Florence,  Elton  Heart,  Amber  Heart,  very  good  in  size,  but 
too  firm  for  use;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  excellent  in  every 
way  ;  Governor  Wood,  Bedfordshire  Prolific,  Noble,  very  fine 
sample  ;  Early  Circassian,  and  Webb's  Black  Heart,  Ac. 
The  exhibit  attiacted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was 
awarded  a  silver  gilt  Knightian  medal. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Bonavia,  Richmond 
Road,  Worthing,  for  a  basket  of  the  Strawberry  Grape,  a 
distinct  flavoured  variety  not  grown  so  often  as  it  should  be. 

New  Fruits. 

A  fiist-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Straiclerry  Gironji  Late  Proline.- A  blight  scarlet-fruited 
kind,  the  oblong  fiuits  uniform'  in  size  and  finely  flavoured. 
The  variety  resulted  from  crossing  Waterloo  with  Latest  of 
All,  and  received  an  award  of  merit  July  2,  1901.  Being 
in  such  good  condition  on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  plants,  as  well 
as  fruits  in  boxes,  were  shown,  and  coming  from  a  district 
of  comparative  earliness,  augurs  well  for  its  lateness 
generally.  It  was  shown  by  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq.,  Givons 
Gardens.  Leatherhead  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Peters). 

An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to 

Sfraicberry  The  Khedive,  a  dark-coloured  fruit,  which  will 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable  as  a  late  variety.  This  was 
shown  by  Messi-s.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea. 

Certificated  Plants. 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Maranta  insignis.—The  leaves  of  this  Maranta  are  narrow 
and  green.  The  spots  or  blotches  upon  them  are  a 
distinct  feature.  From  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Rose  Field-Marshat.—A  monthly  climbing  Rose,  possess- 
ing vigour  and  freedom,  with  very  large  and  full,  richly- 
coloured  crimson  flowers.  It  should  prove  a  most  useful 
addition  to  climbing  Roses.  Showu  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Hose  Ben  Cant  (H. P.). —This  magnificent  novelty  is  already 
well  known,  and,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  before, 
we  may  say  we  believe  it  to  be  the  flnest  crimson  Hybrid 
Perpetual  that  has  yet  been  raised.  Size  of  bloom,  enormous 
size  and  gieat  texture  of  petal,  with  the  finest  form  and 
fragrance,  are  features  that  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Sliown 
by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co..  Colchester. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  and  Messr.i.  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  Dean,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jas.  Walker, 
Geo.  Reulhe,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielden,  Chas.  Dixon,  C.  J. 
Salter,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcult,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  Edward  Mawley, 
John  Jennings,  Harry  Turner,  and  H.  J.  Cutbush 

The  Carnation  group  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
Highgate,  contained  many  good  Malmaisons.  Of  these 
we  noted  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  the  best  in  pink  shades, 
and  of  which  a  large  number  of  one  year  old  plants  were 
shown  bearing  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  flowers,  Maggie 
Hodgson  (crimson).  Sir  F.  Freemantle,  Baldwin  (warm  rose 
pink).  Nautilus  (deep  blush),  President  McKinley  (apricot, 
and  quite  a  new  shade),  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (scarlet).  Lady 
Mimi  (salmon,  with  rose),  and  Brodrick  (yellow  ground)  were 
among  others  that,  with  the  renowned  yellow  self  Cecilia, 
made  up  quite  a  feast  of  these  flowers  alone.  Palms  and 
other  things  were  employed  in  the  setting  with  good  effect. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  exhibited  a  group  that  in 
some  degree  recalled  his  fine  group  at  Holland  House 
recently.  Some  fine  Campanalus  were  shown,  notablv 
C.  lactiflora  and  its  varieties  pallida  and  crerulea,  which 
form  a  trio  of  the  showiest  bell-flowers  for  July.  Among 
rare  plants  the  Fire  Pink  (Silene  virginica),  with  scarlet- 
crimson  flowers  is  excellent,  and  the  pretty  Spigelia  mari- 
landica  with  tubular  flowers  was  also  noted.  Fine  heads  of 
Ostrowskia  maguifica,  and  of  several  fine  Phloxes,  together 
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with    Platycodon   autumnale  and  P.  grandifloruni   made  a 
good  show.     Silver  gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Sweet  Peas  of  which  there  weie  some  fifty  or  sixty  vases, 
in  all  the  most  approved  kinds  were  shown  by  Mebsrs. 
Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury.  Some  of  the  kinds,  as  Othello, 
very  daik,  and  Countess  of  Radnor,  pale  blue,  were  very 
pleasing.  Miss  Willmott,  one  of  the  best  of  the  rose-scarlet 
shades,  is  also  a  fine  sort.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Christchurch,  Mr.  M.  Pilchard  brought  a  really  fine 
lot  of  things  and  in  handsome  bunches  ;  among  the  best  of 
his  lot  were  Inula  macrocephala,  Centaurea  ruthenica,  with 
sulphur-yellow  heads  ;  Liatris  spicata,  Cimicifugaaniericana, 
white  or  creamy  ;  fine  masses  of  Alituemeria,  Helianthus 
ri'.;idus,  Clematis  integrifolia.  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  var-., 
Alouarda  didyma,  and  several  handsome  Phloxes,  as  Ball  of 
File,  Coiiuelicot,  ttc.  Lilium  dalmalicum  was  good,  and 
several  Iris  Ksenipferi  were  shown  in  this  fine  group.  Silver- 
gilt  P'lora  merlal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  set  np  a  choice 
assortment  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  large  number  uf  the  best 
kinds,  the  flowers  good  and  very  fresh  looking ;  around  the 
back  large  vase^  filled  with  Alstuemeria  aurantiaca  were 
arranged. 

Messrs  Jj  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  handsome 
group  of  the  new  aquatics  enclosed  by  Bamboos,  <tc.  The 
former  included  the  best  of  the  Marliac  Lilies,  e.q., 
N.  Mariiacea  alba,  very  fine;  N.  M.  chromatella,  N.  M. 
carnea,  N.  Laydeckeri  lilacea,  N.  Jas.  Brydon,  rose-coloured, 
very  large ;  N.  Collossea,  N.  Seignouretti,  Ac.  ffreater 
sunlight  was  needed  to  expand  the  flowers  more  fuUy, 
however.  Yucca  recurva  and  Glyceria  spectabilis  fol.  var. 
were  also  included.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Near  by  Messis.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  set  up  a 
group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  in  pots.  The 
yellow  Cecilia  was  well  shown,  as  also  were  the  varieties 
Mrs.  W.  Smith,  soft  pink,  and  R.  H.  Measures.  There  was 
a  large  number  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  a  popular  kind  and 
very  showy. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  contributed  a  showy  group  of 
mixed  hardy  flowers,  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Peas,  Gaillardias, 
together  with  early-flowering  and  Lemoinei  Gladiolus,  Iris 
K;cnipferi  in  variety,  the  red  and  pure  white  perennial 
Peas,  several  fine  Marguerites  of  the  perennial  class,  and 
various  Phloxes.  (Enothera  speciosa,  Galega  ofticinalis 
alba,  Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  and  some  handsome  spikes  of 
Liliiini  pardalinum  were  exceedingly  showy.  Coreopsis 
verticillata  is  a  welcome  change  from  the  common  C. 
prandiflora,  and  very  pretty  ate  the  numerous  flowers. 
Border  Carnations  in  variety  were  also  shown.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  A.  Wade,  Colchester,  had  three  capital  vases  of  Lilies, 
two  of  these  filled  with  L.  excelsum  and  the  thiid  with 
L.  Brownii.  The  flowers  were  very  good,  and  the  last- 
named  kind  very  bold  and  telling. 

Messis.  Paul  and  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Chesluint,  had  a 
small  e.vhibit  of  cut  Roses,  in  which  Lady  Battcrsea, 
Corallina,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Souv.  de  AVilliam  Robinson 
were  notable,  the  last  being  very  striking  in  its  colour 
combination. 

Anotlier  lot  of  Roses  from  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Cu'chester,  included  some  very  choice  things.  For  example, 
Beryl, g'>lden  orange  ;  Mrs.  Cocker,  pink  ;  Beaute  Inconstante, 
Mrs.  B.  Cant,  Killarney,  pink  ;  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  white  : 
Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  Grant,  Papa  Gontier,  and  Himalaya 
Bri;u,  a  single  white,  very  pretty.  These,  with  some  six  or 
eight  handsome  blooms  of  the  new  Ben  Cant,  which  is 
referred  to  under  awards,  fttrmed  a  most  attractive  group  of 
beautiful  kinds.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Walthara  Cross,  showed 
Waltham  Rambler,  a  most  profusely  flowered  kind  of  rose 
and  white  colouring. 

Athyrium  f.f.  ramulossimum  lineare  was  shown  by  ilr.  J. 
Edwards,  Herbert  Street,  Blackley,  Manchester.  It  is 
curious  and  distinct  crested  form. 

Lilium  concolor  with  self  scarlet  flowers  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  and  two  hand- 
some vases  of  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough, 
Muriel  Pike  and  Caroline  Testout  beingthe  twokindsshown. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  Plants.— i^.  Bii kin-haw. ^l,  Polemonium 
c;crulenm  album;  '1,  Phacelia  congesta ;  3,  Geranium 
armeniacum  ;     4,     Centaurea     ruthenica:     5,    Hedysarum 

corouiirium. T.  and  P.-  I,  Geni.sta  tinctoria  var.  flore- 

pleno;  2,  dark-coloured  Veronica  (V,  Teucrium) ;  3,  Cam- 
panula Schenchzeri ;  4,  light-coloured  Veronica  (V.  austriaca 
var.  pinnatifida);  f.,  Senecio  Doronicum  ;  6.  Senecio  Smithii. 

A.  A'.— Mesembryanthemum  curviflorura  ;  2,  Mesembry- 

anthemum  tricolor;  3,  Mesenibryanthemum  edule ;  4, 
Sedum  pneallum.  The  Corsican  Thyme  is  Mentha  Retjuieni. 
The  Cratatgus  appears  to  be  correct.  Both  Eb-eagnus  appear 
to  be  longipes,  but  the  specimens  were  too  small  for  correct 

identificatior. J.C.L.  -l,Gentianacruciata; 2, Astragalus, 

but  specimen  insutticient  for  identification  ;  3,  Vicia  Cracca. 

• /.  F.  A.-l,  Veronica  aaxatilis,  pink  variety  ;  2.  Alyssum 

pp.  (specimen  too  poor  for  iilentification) ;  3,  Verbascum 
j»ba'Miccum  ;  4,  Philadelphus  Lemoinei ;  5,  Campanula  pusilla 
alba;  G,  Dianlhus  sp.  (kindly  send  a  better  specimen);  7, 
Sednm  rupestre;  S,   Neillia  opulifolia  var.  lutea  ;  'f,  Spii:ea 

Menziesi  var. F.  A.  li.-  Flower  is  Calochnrlus  ceiuleus, 

plant  Aciciui  ovahfolia. 

Stpawrbeppies  damping;  (liERurs).-  Yt-ur  com- 
plaint as  to  your  Strawbenits  failing  to  swell  and  damping 
or  rotting  on  the  ground  is  this  season  a  veiy  common  tnie 
unhappily,  and  is  entirely  due  to  the  continuous  cold  rains 
and  absence  of  sunshine.    Your  only  hope  to  improve  the 


chance  of  ripening  is  to  lift  the  clusters  of  fruit  bodily  from 
off  the  ground  so  that  they  hang  in  the  air,  wliere  they 
can  more  readily  dry.  Very  good  supports  are  made  by 
using  lengths  of  fairly  stout  wire,  10  inches  long,  bending 
down  the  ends  each  6  inches,  then  fixing  the  points  of  those 
in  the  ground  beside  a  plant,  and  lifting  the  clusters  of  fruit 
so  that  they  rest  on  the  bar  of  wire  thus  leit  between  the 
two  ends.  A  very  simple  plan  also  is  to  get  ordinary 
laths,  cut  some  of  them  into  6-inch  lengths,  point  all  at  one 
end,  and  at  tlie  other  cut  out  a  little  form  of  rest  or  crutch. 
Fix  these  with  the  crutch  ends  upwards  2  inches  into  the  soil 
near  the  plants,  and  place  a  thin  strip  of  wood  across  the 
tops  to  form  rests  for  the  fruit  clusters. 

Lilium  Maptagron  album  "diseased'*  (ST.). 
— The  samples  sent  show  no  trace  of  disease.  They  have 
doubtless  been  injured  by  late  frosts,  and  the  injury  has  been 
all  the  more  severe  owing  to  sunshine  having  promoted  a 
rapid  thaw.  Vour  best  course  will  be  to  move  the  plants 
to  a  site  screened  from  early  morning  sunshine  or  to 
protect  the  plants  another  year  where  they  now  stand  with 
Fir  branches  or  similar  material  should  late  frosts  threaten. 
We  have  seen  several  specimens  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  similarly  suffered  this  season. 

Diseased  Cucumbep  poot  (A.  F.  S.).  —  The 
Cucumber  plant  you  sent  was  liadly  attacked  by  the  Root 
eelwurni  (Heterodera  radicola).  There  is  no  known  remedy 
short  of  pulling  up  the  plants  and  burning  them  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  recognised  and  removing  all  the  soil  which 
could  possibly  contain  any  of  the  pest.  This  you  appear  to 
have  done.  I  suppose  this  disease  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
fectious, but  one  plant  cannot  "catch  it"  from  another 
unless  the  worms  or  their  eggs  pass  from  ons  to  the  other, 


just  the  same  as  in  human  diseases.  The  germs  or  microbes 
from  an  infected  person  must  pass  to  the  other  before  the 
latter  can  he  attacked  by  the  disease.— G.  S.  S, 

PePiwinkle  (M).— You  cannot  have  a  more  beautiful 
flower  for  your  rough  hank  than  the  large  Periwinkle. 

Peeonies  dying"  (W.  A.  P.).— The  cause  of  failure  is  in 
the  first  place  due  to  position.  The  plants  were  grown 
where  they  caught  the  early  morning  sun  whilst  in  a  frozen 
condition  some  time  during  May  or  early  June.  This  is  thu 
cause  in  the  first  place  of  the  flower  buds  being  burned  up 
and  the  plants  falling  over,  as  decay  sets  in  in  the  part 
which  has  bsen  caught  by  frost  and  sun,  and  if  this  happens 
to  be  near  the  ground  where  the  sap  is  rising  it  becomes 
attacked  by  millipedes  or  any  other  insects  (drawn 
by  decaying  vegetable  matter)  which  may  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  upper  growths  or  flower  buds  become 
burnt  up  and  the  sap  is  dried  up.  Your  friend  doubtless 
planted  his  in  a  south-west,  west,  or  north-west  aspect. 

Apples  fop  ppofit  (H.  Wooi'\VARi>).— "Question  1. 
Do  you  advise  planting  bushes  on  tlie  Paradise,  302  to  the 
acre,  for  market  or  standards?"  Bushes  on  the  Paradise 
stock  will  yield  better  crops  in  less  than  half  the  time  that 
standards  on  the  Crab  would.  We  therefore  advise  you  to 
plant  bushes.  Your  loamy  soil  on  gravel  is  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  both  the  Apple  and  the  Plum,  and  the 
distance  you  propose  planting  the  trees  apart  is  correct, 
seeing  that  you  propose  growing  other  fruits  between.  The 
land  should  be  well  manured  and  bastard  trenched  before 
planting.  "Question  2  What  is  the  average  yield  per 
bush  on  ApT'le  trees  on  Paradise?  Is  lOOlb.  too  much  to 
expect  ? "  Yes,  certainly,  for  at  least  six  or  seven  years.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  give  the  yield  of  trees,  so  much 
depending  on  the  position,  quality  of  the  soil,  the  seasons, 
and,  more  than  all,  peihaps,  on  how  the  land  has  been 
cultivated  and  prepared  before  the  trees  were  planted  as  to 
future  profitable  returns,  but  all  the  conditions  being 
favourable  the  planter  may  rest  assured  of  a  generous 
return  in  due  time.  "Question  3.  As  to  varieties."  Those 
mentioned  are  good.  We  would  add  the  following ;  they 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  ripening  :  Kitchen— Lord  Giosvenor, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Cellini,  Rymer,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Blenheim 
Oran  e,  Newton  Wonder  (this  is  the  coming  Apple,  and 
should  be  planted  largely),  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Desseit— 
Early  Harvest,  Duchess  of  Oldenbureh,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  James  Grieve,  Allington 
Pippin,  Rosemary  Russet.  Browulee  s  Russet,  Loid  Burleigh, 
and  St.nrnier  Pijipin. 

Cabbage  mag"g-ot  (C.  B,).-  We  have  not  in  all  the 
range  of  vegetable  jiests  one  more  difticult  to  deal  with 
than  is  the  Cabbage  maggot  (Anthomjia  brassicic).  Of 
ronise.  it  is  not  In  be  confounded  with  the  moth  (Mamestra 


fungus  or  aubury.  The  fly  breeds  rapidly,  so  that  there  are 
several  geuerati(ms  of  the  maggot  in  one  season.  Ento- 
mologists describe  the  fly  and  its  habits  freely  enough,  but 
in  the  matter  of  remedies  they  have  to  rely  on  those 
traditionally  advised  or  on  the  experience  of  Cabbage 
growers.  Of  positive  remedies  there  are,  perhaps,  none 
but  of  palliatives  considerable.  Dressings  of  lime  and  soot 
are  well-known  ;  so,  also,  is  gas-lime,  the  most  potent  of  all, 
but  a  palliative  that  cannot  be  applied  to  growing  crops 
very  well,  although  when,  as  in  your  case,  the  soil  year 
after  year  seems  full  of  the  maggot,  nothing  but  drastic 
action  will  do  any  good.  When  plants  show  signs  of  injury 
at  the  roots,  lift  each  one  carefully  with  some  soil  attached, 
and  either  bake  the  whole  or  cast  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  If  the  trouble  spreads  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  the  entire  breadth  being  destroyed,  get  gas-lime,  break  it 
up  fine,  and  strew  it  about  thinly,  then  at  once  fork  it 
in.  No  matter  if  it  at  once  kills  the  Cabbages,  it  will  also 
kill  the  maggot.  Also  in  the  winter,  on  ground  it  may  be 
proposed  to  plant  with  Cabbages  in  the  spring,  spread  over 
a  bushel  of  gas-lime  per  rod.  Let  it  pulverise  for  a  month, 
then  re-spread,  and  dig  it  in.  A  light  dressing  of  salt  to 
wash  in  during  hot  weather  should  do  good.  Individual 
waterings  of  the  affected  plants  with  strong  soot-water 
should  also  i\o  good  service. 

The  best  zonal  Pelapg-oniums  (Ignoramis).— 
We  conclude  that  your  en(juiry  refers  to  the  zonal  section 
of  Pelargoniums,  popularly  called  Geraniums,  and  not  to 
the  show  and  decorative  classes  which  are  usually  referred 
to  as  Pelargoniums.  The  names  of  a  dozen  good  varieties 
both  of  single  and  double-flowered  forms  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are— Single  :  Comtesse  de  Morella,  scarlet,  large 
white  centre  ;  Countess  of 
Buckingham,  deep  rose  pink ; 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  soft 
salmon  ;  Hall  Caine,  cherry  red  ; 
J.  H.  Arderne,  orange  ;  Lilacina 
Improved,  lilac  ;  Lord  Kosebery, 
bright  crimson  ;  .Menelik,  deep 
magenta  -  rose,  large  white 
centre;  Niagara,  white;  Royul 
Purple,  purple ;  The  Khalifa, 
deep  salmon  ;  W.  E.  Corden, 
scarlet,  white  eye.  Double  : 
Aglalia,  pur- 
plish; Apo- 
theose,  deep 
rose,  large  white 
centre  ;  Charles 
Gounod,  scarlet, 
large  white 
centre  ;  Frai- 
cheur,  w  li  it  e 
edged  pink,  like 
a  P  i  c  o  t  e  e  ; 
Gustave  Enrich, 
clear  scarlet  ; 
Hermine,  whit(.; 
H.   M.  Stanley, 
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deep  rich  pink ;  Joyful,  salmon-edged  white ;  Lady  Candahar, 
bright  salmon  ;  M.  Alfred  Erckener,  yellowish  vermilion  ; 
Raspail  Improved,  deep  scarlet ;  Sombre  Horizon,  deep 
rich  crimson.  The  principal  sweet  scented  varieties  are  : 
Crispum,  citron  scented  ;  Dale  Park  Beauty,  prettily  dividtd 
fragrant  leaves ;  Denticulatum  majus,  leaves  finely  cut ; 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  sweet  scented,  pretty  blush-tinted 
blossoms;  Fair  Ellen,  large  Oak-shaped  leaves  ;  fliicifoliura, 
leaves  divided  like  a  fern;  Lady  Mary,  nutmeg  scented; 
Lady  Plymouth,  variegated  Oak-shaped  leaves ;  Little  Gem. 
a  compact  grower,  with  bright  rose  flowers;  Lady  Scar- 
borough, leaves  much  cut  and  highly  fragrant ;  Pretty  Polly, 
almond  scented  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  small  leaves  with  the 
fragrance  of  an  Orange;  Prince  of  Orange,  variegated  like 
the  last,  but  with  variegated  leaver  ;  Pheasants  Foot, 
large  fragrant  leaves;  (juercifolium.  Oak-like  leaves  with 
black  centre ;  quercifolium  minor,  like  the  last,  but  much 
smaller;  Radula.  handsome,  much  divided  leaves;  Radula 
major,  larger  than  the  last ;  Shottesham  Pet,  has  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  fragrance ;  tomentosum,  large  woolly  leaves 
with  the  scent  of  peppermint.  Besides  these,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  of  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  there  are  two  or 
three  forms  of  what  is  known  as  the  old  Uniijue,  which  are 
of  a  loose  rambling  character  with  fragrant  leaves  and 
shiny  blossoms.  They  are  :  Old  l^nique,  deep  lilac  ;  Scarlet 
Unique,  scarlet;  Rollisson's  T'niiiue,  rich  violet-crimson. 
Messrs.  Cannell.of  Swanley,  grow  Pelargoniums  very  largely. 
Gpafting*  Clianthus  (H,  T.  E.).— The  best  time  to 
graft  the  Clianthus  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  the 
scions  employed  being  young  seedling  plants,  and  not  shoots 
from  an  old  flowering  specimen.     The  Colutea  stocks  should 


tuassicjc),  the  caterpillar  of  which  preys  m  the  leaves  and    be  young  and  vigorous  and  established  in  small  pots.     ... 
can  be  kept  down  f-.mewhat  by  hand  picking  and  fine  salt    order  to  get  the  sap  active  they  must  be  taken  under  glass 


spiinklingR.  The  maggot,  on  the  other  han«i,piejs  on  the 
stems  and  roots,  and  produces  in  rapidly  flagging  and 
eventually  dying  leaiage  very  much  the  sume  lesnlts  as  is 
seep  when  the  plants  are  attacked  by  the  formidable  plub 


fortnight  or  so  before  they  are  wanted.  Cleft  grafting 
may  be  employed,  and  after  the  operation  is  performed  the 
plants  must  be  kept  in  a  close  propacating  ca^e  in  a  waim 
greenhouse  temperature  till  an  uniop  is  effected, 
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ROSE    EXHIBITIONS. 

WE  publish  the  following  letters 
concerning  our  remarks  about 
the  class  for  Rose  flowers  in 
vases  in  our  issue  of  the  12th 
ult.  Makers  of  schedules 
should  strive  and  lift  the  present  day  ex- 
hibition from  a  commonplace  groove,  and  not 
follow  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  whose 
ideas  were  seldom  either  beautiful  or  original. 
Those  trade  exhibitors  are  wise,  too,  who 
seek  to  show  the  individual  beauty  of  a  flower. 
It  is  against  their  own  interests  to  jumble  up 
flowers  as  if  with  a  desire  to  pack  the  whole 
nursery  in  a  set  space.  One  good  thing  well 
shown  is  better  than  a  dozen  crowded  into 
a  meaningless  and  ugly  mass. 

Your  remarks  on  the  better  way  of  showing  Roses 
will,  I  hope,  receive  the  attention  they  deserve 
from  Rose  exhibitors.  To  those  of  us  who  are  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
the  show  table  has  long  been  a  sad  and  sorry 
spectacle.  The  beautiful  exhibit  at  the  National 
Rose  Show  this  year  of  Roses  shown  freely  and 
naturally  in  jars  and  vases  ought  to  sound  the 
death-knell  of  the  ugly  green  coffins  in  which 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  is  usually  shown.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  flowers  should  not  be 
shown  naturally,  even  at  a  flower  show  !  It  would 
be  so  easy  to  revolutionise  the  appearance  of  our 
shows  by  inserting  a  rule  that  all  flowers  must  be 
shown  as  grown,  and,  in  spite  of  the  momentary 
rebellions  this  would  cause,  there  would  be  so 
wonderful  a  change  in  the  exhibition  tents  of 
the  future  that  a  flower  show  might  become  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  garden  lover,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  sales  of  the  nursery- 
men exhibitors.  Imagine  the  noble  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  border  shown  so  as  to  represent  their 
natural  growth.  Who  that  has  not  seen  the  tall 
and  stately  growth  of  the  Delphinium  would 
believe  that  the  poor  decapitated  specimens  we 
see  stuck  in  mean  glass  vases  at  a  show  were 
capable  of  giving  such  splendid  eflfects,  as  some 
of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar  with 
in  the  garden  ?  A  flower  show  should  be  the 
means  of  representing  free  and  natural  growth. 
At  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  society  function, 
in  which  the  humbler  and  often  truer  lovers  of 
flowers  are  excluded  by  the  high  price  charged 
for  admission  until  the  healed  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  tents  has  rendered  the  exhibits  worthless. 
Here,  again,  is  a  chance  of  making  marked 
improvements.  Why  should  the  tents  not  be 
constructed  with  double  canvas  roof  and  sides, 
having  a  space  between  where  a  free  circulation 
of  air  would  modify  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  ? 
There  are  now  means  of  ventilation  by  electric 
fans,  employed  with  excellent  results  in  restaurants 
and  other  places  The  additional  expense  would 
be  little  compared  with  the  gain  to  all  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  flower  shows. 

Sydney  Spaldino. 

The  Editorial  notes  on  the  "New  Way  of  Showing 
Exhibition  Rises,"  more  particularly  referring  to 
the  classes  for  twelve  varieties,  seven  blooms  of 


each,  shown  in  vases,  exhibited  at  the  show  recently 
held  by  the  National  Rose  Society  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  are  to  the  point,  and  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  the  sentiments  therein  expressed. 

There  is  no  doubt  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view  the  two  classes  (for  there  was  one  for  nine 
Teas  and  Noisettes  as  well)  were  exceedingly 
attractive,  this  being  due  as  much  to  the  method 
of  staging  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  flowers  shown 
by  Messrs.  Prince,  Mount,  and  the  other  prize 
winners.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  judge  these 
classes,  but  I  am  afraid  from  its  very  nature  this 
method  of  showing  the  Rose  cannot  be  extended  or 
developed  in  the  way  the  writer  of  the  leader 
seemed  to  hope  might  be  the  case.  Only  nursery- 
men or  the  amateur  who  counts  his  trees  by  the 
thousand  (if  the  standard  reached  is  to  be  main- 
tained) could  ever  hope  to  put  up  eighty-four 
blooms  in  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  cut  with  long 
stems  such  as  these  must  be.  We  might  have  a 
class  for  five  blooms  in  a  vase  as  well  as  seven,  but 
I  do  not  think  a  smaller  number  of  Roses  in  a  vase 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  number  of  vases  again 
could  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  six,  and  no  doubt 
classes  could  be  arranged  for  light  Roses,  dark 
Roses,  &c.  At  any  rate  when  the  schedule  for  next 
year  comes  up  before  the  committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  no  doubt  the  matter  will  be  discussed. 

The  great  difficulty  in  arranging  for  new  classes 
is  the  financial  one,  but  in  a  society  such  as  the 
National  Rose  Society,  whose  sole  aim  after  all  is  to 
wisely  expend  the  whole  of  its  income  (and  some- 
times it  expends  a  little  more)  in  the  cause  of  the  , 
Rose,  one  may  express  and  entertain  the  hope 
without  being  too  sanguine  that  a  few  pounds  maj' 
be  spared  towards  developing  this  new  phase  of 
Rose  exhibiting. 

The  Editorial  notes  would  seem  to  imply  that 
this   method    of   showing    exhibition    Roses   was 
employed    for    the    first    time   this   year,    but    I  1 
remember  judging  a  similar  class  at  the  Temple  j 
show  of  1901,  and  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that 
even  that  was  not  the  first  year  it  had  been  tried.    '< 

At  any  rate  the  best  thanks  of  Rose  lovers  are 
due  to  the  initiator  of  the  idea,  and  to  Messrs. 
Prince,  Cant,  and  Mount  for  so  well  carrying  it 
out.  Hekeert  E.  Molvnecx.      j 

The  opportune  remarks  in  The  Gakde.v  of  the 
12th  ult.  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
our  national  flower  exhibited  in  the  most  beautiful 
way.  As  you  well  remark,  one  of  the  best  exhibits  I 
at  the  Temple  Rose  show  was  that  which  gained  I 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  exhibition 
Roses,  seventeen  blooms  of  each.  Here  one  found 
flowers  of  the  highest  quality  shown  as  cut  from 
the  bush  or  tree,  excepting  a  slight  addition  of 
wire  sufficient  to  support  the  heavy  blooms  so 
that  their  beauty  might  be  well  seen.  Each  flower 
was  surrounded  by  more  of  its  beautiful  foliage 
than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  show  box.  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  not  even  go  further  than  the 
schedule,  and  stipulate  that  no  buds  should  be 
removed,  but  that  the  blossom  be  naturally  exhi- 
bited. A  flower  is  not  really  naturall}'  produced 
if  it  is  disbudded,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  lovely  buds  should  not  be  retained.  If  a  Rose 
plant  is  in  good  soil,  and  receives  the  highest  and 
most  intelligent  cultivation,  it  is  quite  able  to 
support  the  surrounding  buds,  as  well  as  develop 
the  centre  flower  to  its  greatest  perfection.  From 
a  utilitarian  point  of  view  a  Rose  should  not  be 
disbudded,  for  unless  one  possesses  a  large  number 


of  plants  the  season  of  flowering  is  much  curtailed, 
and  even  where  a  quantity  is  grown,  if  the  centre 
bud  is  retained  and  the  side  buds  removed,  the 
flowers  appear  almost  simultaneously,  and,  more- 
over, far  too  often  we  find  the  bud  retained  is 
imperfect.  Of  course,  one  could  not  expect  the 
class  for  seventy-two  distinct  blooms  to  be  shown 
in  vases,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trebles 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  this  waj',  and  why  not 
start  a  class  for  five  blooms  of  a  sort  ?  This  would 
give  as  true  a  representation  of  a  variety  as  seven 
blooms.  I  have  often  thought  such  a  Rose 
society  as  the  "National"  should  provide  the 
necessary  vases  for  exhibits  of  the  kind  described 
as  heavy,  and  breakable  ware  are  not  transported 
without  considerable  trouble  and  expense. 

I  fail  to  see  why  exhibitors  should  be  compelled 
to  place  the  vases  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  stipulated 
in  the  schedule.  Such  arbitrary  rules  discourage 
original  ideas,  and  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
this  is  the  best  way  of  displaying  the  vases.  I 
certainly  think  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
exhibit  a  show  Rose  as  it  grows,  even  dispensing 
with  wire  entirely.  It  might  not  promote  the 
beauty  of  certain  kinds  that  have  slender  stems, 
but  it  would  assist  visitors  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  kinds  that  are  produced  upon  stiff  stems, 
a  point  so  essential  when  required  for  garden 
display. 

No  one  will  find  fault  with  the  variety  Bessie 
Brown  as  a  show  flower,  but  how  disappointing 
it  is  on  the  plant.  This  is  an  instance  where  Rose 
and  other  shows  are  a  failure.  They  afford  very 
little  clue  as  to  habit  of  growth.  Some  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  when  exhibited 
in  the  prevailing  style,  were  irresistible,  and 
eagerly  purchased,  only  to  find  they  are  most 
unattractive  in  the  garden,  unless  barbarously 
thinned  of  their  growths.  So  it  has  been  with 
some  of  the  so-called  decorative  Roses.  We  require 
all  Roses  exhibited  in  such  a  way  that  their  true 
merits  are  observable,  and  for  this  reason  I  object 
to  the  huge  bunches  of  garden  Roses  packed  in 
vases. 

The  Rose  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favour  as  a 
decorative  plant,  and  we  have  much  to  learn  before 
this  type  is  placed  before  the  public  in  its  most 
attractive  form.  Progress. 

YonB  remarks  in  The  Garden  of  the  12th  ult.  were 
most  opportune,  and  should  carry  weight  with  the 
committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  when 
they  are  preparing  their  schedule  for  another 
season.  The  class  you  refer  to  should  be  extended, 
and  you  will  earn  the  thanks  of  many  readers  of 
The  Garden  if  by  your  timely  allusion  to  the 
charming  display  of  seven  good  blooms  in  each  of 
the  twelve  vases  that  were  so  deftly  arranged, 
other  classes  of  a  similar  character  can  be  included 
in  subsequent  displays.  The  class  you  refer  to 
may  be  the  beginning  of  better  things,  and  any 
break  away  from  the  stereotyped  method  of  staging 
the  flowers  in  Rose  boxes,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  the  only  orthodox  way  of  exhibiting  blooms  of 
good  quality,  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  delightful  hardy 
flower.  Exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  way 
the  garden  Roses  are  bunched.  This  is  not 
confined  to  competitive  displays,  as  many  of  the 
trade  exhibits  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  this 
respect.  The  great  idea  of  each  exhibitor  appears 
to  be  to  crowd  as  many  sprays  of  blossoms  as 
possible  into  the  bunch,  and  in  this  way  much  of 
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the  charm  and  interest  which  should  centre  around 
each  individual  bunch  is  lost,  because  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  individual  sprays  are  absent. 
Other  special  societies  offer  prizes  for  bunches  of 
their  speciality,  but  in  their  schedule  of  prizes  it 
is  stated  that  jjoints  will  be  awarded  to  bunches 
arranged  artistically.  This  method  applied  to 
exhibits  of  freely-flowered  Koses  should  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a  desirable  change. 

D.  B.  C. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

rOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  4.— Grantham  and  District  Horticultural 
Show. 

August  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ;  Leicester 
Flower  Show  (two  days). 

August  7.— Midland  Carnation  Show,  Birming- 
ham (two  days). 

August  9. — Manchester  Carnation  Show  ;  Crewe 
Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  12. —Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

August  13.— Salisbury  Horticultural  Show. 

August  14. — Taunton  Dean,  Rock  Ferry,  and 
Sheffield  Horticultural  Shows. 

Victoria   Medal  of    Honour.  —  The 

President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  conferred  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture,  vacant  by  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Beale  respectively,  upon  ilr.  John  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Mr.  George  Massee,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Cannell. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

Roses     Crimson     Rambler    and 

White  Pet  at  KeW.— in  the  Ro.se  garden, 
near  the  Pagoda,  at  Kew,  these  two  varieties  are 
making  a  fine  display,  the  crimson  and  the  white 
helping  each  other  by  the  contrast.  The  plants  of 
Crimson  Rambler  are  planted  on  a  terrace  faced  by 
tree  roots,  the  crevices  in  the  roots  forming 
positions  for  groups  of  White  Pet.  Planted  several 
years  ago  both  varieties  have  grown  and  grouped 
themselves  in  a  free  and  natural  way,  the  absence 
of  stifl'iiess  being  a  great  aid  to  the  general  effect, 
(irown  in  such  a  way  as  this  Crimson  Rambler  is 
seen  to  much  better  effect  than  when  planted 
against  a  wall  or  trained  stiffly  against  a  fence,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case. — D. 

Campanula  mirabilis.— I  should  like 

to  know  if  other  people  have  been  more  successful 
with  Campanula  mirabilis  than  I  have  been.  I 
raised  a  good  many  plants  from  seed  about  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Since  then  many  of  them  died, 
and  I  have  only  three  or  four  plants  left,  but  one 
is  now  in  flower.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
its  big  bell-shaped  flowers  ;  it  makes  one  long  to 
have  more  of  them.  Campanula  Vidallii  I  find 
is  not  hardy  in  Chesliire.  I  cannot  keep  it  on 
my  rockworic.  Daring  the  winter  it  always  dies, 
but  by  keeping  it  in  a  frame  during  the  winter  in 
a  pot,  and  then  planting  out,  it  flowers  well.  I 
have  many  plants  in  flower  now,  and  it  is  a 
desirable  campanula. — Georoe  Dixon,  Ait/e  Hall, 
Chdford,  Cheshire. 

Nature   study  exhibition.      On  the 

occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  Nature  study  exhi- 
bition in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  last  week, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  some  interesting 
remarks.  As  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
he  assured  those  present  that  the  movement  had 
the  warm  sympathy  of  that  department  ;  if  there 
were  any  trutli  in  the  statement  that  education  is 
not  so  fully  appreciated  in  rural  districts  as  in 
towns  and  urban  districts,  the  cause  is  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  education  into 
the  same  relation  with  rural  life  and  occupa- 
tions, as  it  has  been  brought  in  the  case  of  the 
towns  and  the  urban  districts.  Last  year  the 
Board  issued  to  managers  of  elementary  schools 
circulars  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of 
making  education  in  the  village  school  more  con- 
sonant with  the  environment  of  the  scholars,  and 
especially  of  encouraging  children  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  common  things  around  them.  The 
Board   now  re(|uires   that   Nature  study  shall  be 


taken  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  The 
idea  which  underlies  this  movement  is,  that  while 
we  know  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  books, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be  learned  only 
from  the  facts  of  Nature  itself.  The  promoters 
of  this  exhibition  were  anxious  to  show  that  for 
every  child,  urban  and  rural,  Nature  study  affords 
one  of  the  most  reliable  means  of  developing  certain 
faculties,  and  upon  the  development  of  which 
success  in  life  must  be  based. 

Exhibition  Rose  blooms  in  April. 

— It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn 
that  the  illustration  of  a  box  of  exhibition  Roses, 
reproduced  on  page  .i7  from  "Roses  for  English 
Gardens,"'  is  from  a  photograph  taken,  not  in  the 
height  of  the  exhibition  season,  but  on  April  3 
last,  when  of  course  no  Roses  were  obtainable 
from  the  open  ground.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Mr.  (ieorge  Mount,  of  the  Rose  Nurseries, 
Canterbury,  very  kindly  sent  me  a  present  of  a 
box  of  Rose  blooms,  all  of  which  were  so 
remarkably  fine  that  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
an  illustration  I  much  wanted  at  the  time  might 
be  obtained  by  arranging  the  Roses  in  an  exhibi- 
tion box  and  having  them  photographed.  In  order 
to  show  the  lasting  character  of  the  flowers  I  may 
mention  that  the  photograph  was  not  taken  until 
the  second  day  after  1  had  received  them. — 
Edward  Mawley,  Berhhamsted. 

"  The  Irish  Gardener."— We  are  sorry 

to  hear  that  this — the  only  Irish  journal,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  is  exclusively  devoted  to  horticul- 
ture— will  cease  to  appear  in  its  present  form  after 
this  week's  issue. 
Mr.  J.  Tunnington.— Owing  to  a  tem 

porary  breakdown  in  health,  Mr.  J.  Tunnington 
has  resigned  the  post  of  head  gardener  to  Sir  H. 
Ingilby  at  Ripley  Castle,  Yorks,  which  he  has 
managed  so  well  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  his 
many  friends  will  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery 
and  a  career  of  extended  success.  Mr.  H.  Fox, 
gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Lawson  Johnston,  Kings- 
wood,  Sydenham,  and  formerly  foreman  at  Ketton 
Hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Tunnington  early  in  September. 

Yueca  angustifolia.— A  group  of  this 

pretty,  small-leaved  Yucca  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew,  the  plants 
having  occupied  the  position  for  the  last  ten  years, 
during  the  last  five  of  which  flowering  has  been  an 
annual  occurrence.  When  out  of  flower  it  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  plant,  the  leaves  being  long  and 
graceful,  freely  produced,  and  glaucous  in  colour. 
It  is  an  American  plant,  being  widely  distributed 
through  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  In 
habit  it  is  dwarf,  the  stem  being  very  short,  and 
increasing  very  slowly  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
in  a  large  head,  each  leaf  being  about  3  feet  long 
and  little  more  than  half  an  inch  wide  ;  as 
previously  stated  they  are  glaucous  in  colour,  and 
along  the  margins  numerous  greyish  filaments  are 
borne.  The  inflorescence  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
upright  raceme,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  plant 
to  a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  5  feet.  The  flowers 
are  campanulate,  2h  inches  or  more  across,  greenish 
and  fleshy.  Individually  they  do  not  last  very  long 
in  good  condition,  but  early  flowers  are  replaced  by 
later  ones,  which  keep  the  raceme  well  furnished 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.  At  Kew  it  is  growing  in 
a  sheltered  position  facing  south  in  loamy  soil. — 
W.  D. 
Lig'ustrum  sinense.— The  usefulness  of 

this  shrub  for  summer  flowering  is  very  apparent 
every  July  at  Kew,  where  many  large  bushes  are 
planted.  It  never  fails  to  bear  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  which,  coming  as  they  do  after  the  glut  of 
flowering  shrubs  are  over,  are  doubly  welcome. 
It  makes  a  very  large  bush,  some  specimens  at  Kew 
being  upwards  of  1'2  feet  high  and  the  same 
through.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  or  almost  so, 
ovate,  pale  green,  and  much  thinner  in  texture 
than  those  of  the  common  Privet.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  and  are  borne  in  good-sized 
panicles,  the  inflorescences  being  more  numerous 
than  in  tlie  case  of  the  majority  of  the  Privets. 
After  the  flowers  are  over  the  plants  again  become 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  small  black  fruits 
which  thickly  cover  the  branches.  When  grown 
to  a  large  size  it  is  more  diflicult  to  transplant  than 
most  of  the    other   Privets,   consequently  a  per- 


manent position  should  be  provided  when  it  is 
first  planted.  It  is  in  no  way  fastidious  regarding 
soil,  for  although  it  prefers  good  loam  it  grows  and 
blossoms  quite  satisfactorily  in  poor  sandy  soil. 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  a  Chinese  plant.  There 
is  a  variety  in  cultivation  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  tj'pe. — W.  I). 

Kalanchoe  kewensis.— The  plants  of 

this  new  hybrid  Kalanchoe  which  were  noted  in  The 
Garden  for  May  24  as  being  in  flower  at  Kew,  and 
illustrated  on  the  12th  ult.,  are  still  in  bloom,  so 
that  its  flowering  period  extends  over  as  long  a 
time  as  that  of  its  better  known  relative,  the 
popular  Kalanchoe  flammea,  which,  though  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  rapidly  made  its 
way  into  most  gardens.  Though  this  newer 
hybrid  may  not  for  general  purposes  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  K.  flammea,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  as  above  stated  its  bright  rose-pink  blossoms 
maintain  a  displa>'  for  a  lengthened  period. — T. 

Trichinium  Mang-lesii.— A  particularly 

fine  specimen  of  this  delightful  Australian  ever- 
lasting is  just  now  in  flower  in  the  cool  portion 
of  the  T  range  at  Kew.  It  is  a  plant  rarely  seen 
outside  a  botanic  garden.  According  to  "The 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  there  are  about  fifty 
species  of  Trichinium  known,  but  the  only  one 
that  figures  in  the  "  Kew  Hand-List"  as  being  in 
cultivation  at  Kew  is  that  at  the  head  of  this  note. 
With  the  exception  of  the  flower  spike  the  entire 
plant  rises  but  a  short  distance  from  the  soil, 
and  the  small  narrow  leaves  are  not  particularly 
noticeable.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  a  com- 
paratively large  white  oval-shaped  head,  like  a 
ball  of  fluffy  cotton,  from  which  the  bright  pink 
tips  of  the  perianth  protrude.  Each  head  is  borne 
on  a  thin  wiry  stem  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long. 
The  specimen  at  Kew,  which  by  the  way  is  in  a 
pot  only  5  inches  in  diameter,  is  carrying  no  less 
than  twenty-four  of  these  heads,  and  as  may  well 
be  imagined  forms  a  charming  feature.  This 
Trichinium  has  long  been  well  grown  at  Kew,  but 
the  specimen  there  now  has  certainly  not  been 
surpassed.  Not  the  least  notable  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  flower  heads  remain  freth  and  brif^ht 
a  very  long  time.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sandy 
districts  of  Australia,  and  was  first  introduced  in 
183S.  Under  cultivation  it  will  not  conform  to  the 
rough  and  ready  methods  so  generally  followed 
with  many  things,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  success  may  be  antici- 
pated. A  soil  composed  principally  of  good  friable 
loam,  with  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and 
silver  sand,  will  suit  it  well,  and  a  light  airy  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  is  just  the  place  for  it.  Repotting 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  past,  and  in  carrying  this  out  the 
greater  portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  root  cuttings, 
taken  off  when  potting,  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
about  an  inch,  and  dibbled  into  well-drained  pots 
of  sandy  soil.  If  placed  in  an  intermediate  house 
temperature  they  will  soon  grow.-  H.  P. 

Clitoria  Ternatea.— Flowers  of  a  clear 
decided  blue  are  admired  by  nearly  every  one,  yet 
among  indoor  plants  they  are  very  limited.  One 
of  the  most  pronounced  is  this  Clitoria,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  clear  rich  indigo  blue,  that  is  in  what 
is  regarded  as  the  tj'pical  form,  for  like  its  near 
allies  the  Peas  and  Beans  it  is  somewhat  variable. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  blossoms,  while 
parti-colouted  and  semi-double  flowers  also  occur. 
It  is,  however,  to  that  form  with  brilliant  blue 
flowers,  showing  sometimes  more  or  less  of  a  white 
eye  that  my  remarks  particularly  apply.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  that  should  be  sown  in  heat  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  grown  on  freely  after- 
wards. The  slender  climbing  shoots  soon  drape  a 
considerable  space,  either  in  the  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house,  that  is  if  they  are  liberally  treated 
at  the  roots  and  freely  syringed,  for  without  this 
red  spider  will  otten  attack  the  foliage  and  quickly 
disfigure  the  plants.  When  in  good  heallli  and 
studded  with  its  brilliantly  coloured  Pea-shaped 
blossoms  this  Clitoria  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
climbing  plant.  It  was  first  introduced  from  tho 
Malayan  Archipelago  about  100 years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  widely  spread  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
tropics. — H.  P. 
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National  Sweet    Pea    Soeiety.— In 

our  r^ort  of  the  exBibition  recently  held  by  this 
society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  we  referred  to 
three  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  as  having  obtained  certificates.  These, 
it  appears,  were  given  certificates  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton Show,  and  not  at  the  Aquarium.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  write  :  "  Only  one  of  our  new  varieties  was 
honoured  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
viz.,  Florence  Molyneux,  but  no  certificate  cards 
were  forthcoming." 

Curious  Strawtaepry  fruit.  —  Lady 
Fowler,  Inverbroom  House  by  Garve,  Ross-shire, 
N.B.,  sends  a  Strawberry  fruit  with  the  petals  of 
the  flower  retained.     This  is  certainly  unusual. 

Eretnurus  robustus  near  Kelso.— 

I  hear  this  noble  plant  has  flowered  exceedingly 
well  so  far  inland  as  Newton  Don,  near  Kelso,  in 
Lady  Nina  Balfour's  garden.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  near  the  sea  coast  the  growths  were 
cut  back  by  the  severe  frosts  in  early  spring,  but 
not  improbably  backwardness  in  growth  would 
save  it  in  the  colder  districts,  as  has  happened 
with  the  Apple  crop  in  not  a  few  instances. — R.  B. 
A  good  Potato. — Ringleader  (Sutton's)  is 
now  lifted,  and  the  produce  from  my  cold  soil  has 
surprised  many,  the  cooking  qualities  of  the  tubers 
being  exceptionally  good.  The  crop  is  excellent, 
and  the  clear  skin  and  shape  of  the  tubers  is  a 
point  of  importance.  On  February  1  I  began 
taking  them  from  pots,  and  when  lifted  last 
week  for  the  seed,  &c.,  thirty-four  good-sized 
Potatoes  were  lifted  from  one  root.  They  were 
planted  in  half-rotten  manure.  Where  the  manure 
was  very  decayed  the  produce  was  not  so  good.  — 

T.  JOHKSON. 

A  few  good  Peas. — Many  probably  have 
never  tried  Telegraph  by  sowing  it  in  January  in 
a  cold  frame  and  planting  out  first  week  in  April. 
My  plants  came  through  the  late  frosts  unhurt 
in  any  way,  and  the  strong  haulm  carried  larger 
pods  than  I  have  seen  for  some  time  in  Norfolk. 
I  used  to  sow  this  variety  in  January  on  Celery 
trenches  on  an  east  border,  and  they  alwa3'S  came 
in  directly  after  Earliest  of  All,  and  before  that 
variety  was  over.  This  year  they  came  in  after 
Chelsea  C4em  and  Marvel.  Seed  of  the  latter  was 
sown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  on  the  same  date. 
They  were  protected  from  frost  and  the  frame 
removed  when  warm  weather  came ;  the  result 
was  an  earlier  gathering,  a  week  before  those  that 
were  transplanted.  Autocrat  came  through  the 
frosts  untouched  here  (Norfolk),  and  has  podded 
well. — T.  Johnson. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.  — 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above 
society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  .5  p.m. 
A  silver  Flora  medal  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
collection  of  Cactaceous  plants,  open  to  amateurs. 
For  other  Cactus  prizes  address  Mr.  Blogg,  65, 
Brighton  Road,  Croydon.  A  lecture  on  "  Small 
Fruits  from  a  Private  Garden  Point  of  View  "  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  V.M.H.  ,at  three  o'clock. 
At  a  general  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  '22nd 
ult. ,  thirty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  the  Countess  of  Kingston,  Ladj'  Mary 
Morrison,  Lady  Stradbroke,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  H.  D.  Acland,  making  a  total  of  859  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  and  the  sale  of  the   Royal 

Aquarium. — The  first  thought  to  enter  the 
minds  of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chrysanthemum  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  sale  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  was  how  it 
would  affect  the  three  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  arranged  for  the  present 
year.  It  was  pleasing  therefore  to  be  reassured  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Ritchie,  in  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
that  the  series  of  shows  for  the  current  year  would 
be  carried  out  as  originally  intended.  The  Royal 
Aquarium  has  been  the  home  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  many  years,  and  the 
directors  have  treated  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  their 
contributions  for  some  years  past  reaching  an 
annual  total  of  £375.  Although  many  will  regret 
the  need  for  acquiring  a  new  place  of  exhibition. 


others  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  transfer  their 
interests  to  a  better  lighted  a,nd  more  beautiful 
place  for  holding  their  shows.  The  agitation  of  a 
few  years  ago,  in  which  a  number  of  members  and 
others  endeavoured  to  find  new  quarters,  and  who 
in  so  doing  gathered  much  useful  information 
respecting  other  large  buildings  in  the  metropolis, 
should  now  prove  useful.  The  proposed  horti- 
cultural hall  may  after  all  be  the  one  thing  needed 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  to 
what  better  purpose  could  it  be  put?  In  any  case 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  should  bestir  themselves  that  no 
time  be  lost. — C.  A.  H. 

A  visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton's.— His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda,  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary  and  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Millar,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  visited  Reading 
recently,  and  whilst  there  the  distinguished  visitors 
were  driven  to  Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds, 
where  they  were  much  interested  in  the  flowers 
and  vegetables,  many  of  which  varieties  are  now 
in  use  in  Uganda  ;  they  afterwards  attended  a 
luncheon  given  in  their  honour  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Sutton  in  the  Abbey  Hall. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch's  Feltham 

Nursery. — In  the  process  of  remodelling  their 
nurseries,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
having  transferred  the  soft-wooded  plants  from 
Chelsea  to  Feltham,  have  left  to  Mr.  Weeks,  who 
for  many  years  has  had  charge  of  these,  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  same  department 
at  Feltham,  where  he  will  no  doubt  find  his  work 
simplified  by  the  purer  atmosphere.  On  his 
departure  from  Chelsea  his  colleagues  and  friends 
presented  him  with  a  suitable  memento  expressive 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  good  fellowship. 
Mr.  John  Heal  presided  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  most 
genial  character,  and  illustrated  the  good  feeling 
which  exists  between  Mr.  Weeks  and  his 
colleagues. 
Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Eckford.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  held  on  the  15th  ult.,  no  less  than 
five  pure  white  Sweet  Peas  were  shown.  These 
were  named  White  Queen,  White  Wings,  Lily, 
Purity,  and  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  all  were 
identical.  Each  had  been  sent  with  seed  of  the 
variety  Miss  Willmott,  and  some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  which  name  should  be  recognised.  It 
was  decided  that  if  Mr.  Eckford  could  prove  that 
the  seeds  of  the  white  variety  were  accidentally 
mixed  with  those  of  Miss  Willmott  the  certificate 
of  merit  should  go  to  him  as  raiser.  This  Mr. 
Eckford  has  done,  and  the  accepted  name  is 
Dorothy  Eckford.  'The  exhibitors — Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Hobbies  Limited,  I.  House  and  Son, 
and  Jones  and  Sons — will,  it  is  hoped,  recognise 
the  name  so  as  to  prevent  needless  multiplication. — 
H.  J.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Central  Park,  Liseard.— This  beautiful 
park,  which  proved  such  a  desirable  position  in 
which  to  hold  the  summer  show,  should  be  highly 
prized  by  the  residents  of  Wallasey,  and  Mr.  W. 
Rooking,  superintendent  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high 
efficiency  that  is  apparent  throughout  the  park. 
The  groups  of  Rhododendrons,  which  are  worth 
a  journey  to  see  when  in  bloom,  give  evidence  of 
the  best  of  culture,  and  the  Rose  beds  are  quite  a 
feature.  The  herbaceous  borders  are  bright  with 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Gaillardias, 
Spiraeas  in  variety,  Alstrcemerias,  Irises,  Eryn- 
giums,  &c.  An  unusual  sight  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  is  that  of  plants  of  Camellias 
and  Magnolias  on  walls  ;  the  Camellias  still  occupy 
the  same  position  as  when  glass  houses  covered 
them,  and  although  they  have  lost  their  shelter  they 
still  continue  in  good  health.  On  the  borders 
yellow  and  dwarf  crimson  Celosias  are  most 
effective  in  their  colouring. — R.  G.  W. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Essex.— One  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  seed-growing  district  of  Essex 
is  a  field,  6  acres  to  7  acres,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  seed  growers,  Coggeshall, 
on  which  they  are  growing  for  seed  sixty  of  the 
choicest-named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  and  ten 
varieties  of  the  Cupid  race.     The  field  is  on  the 


Kelvedon  Road,  and  has  been  a  great  attraction, 
people  driving  miles  to  see  the  flowers.  On 
entering  the  field  the  first  to  strike  the  eye  are 
the  Cupid  varieties,  which  look  like  a  huge  carpet, 
the  pink  being  very  striking.  Next  to  them  is  an 
acre  of  very  fine  mixtures  containing  all  the  giant- 
flowered  varieties.  Further  on  are  the  crimson 
varieties,  such  as  Mars,  then  the  beautiful  orange 
Lady  Mary  Currie,  but  the  most  striking  to 
visitors  is  the  large  acreage  of  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  the  finest  lavender  variety,  and  of  perfect 
form.  Many  favour  the  American-striped  kinds, 
such  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  in  fact,  every  imaginable  colour  is  to  be 
seen,  and  being  in  a  mass  they  appear  very 
pleasing.  Such  an  acreage  of  Sweet  Peas  is  seldom 
met  with  in  England.  This  firm  make  a  speciality 
of  Sweet  Peas,  and  have  trial  rows  of  nearly 
160  varieties.  Besides  numerous  first  prizes  they 
have  obtained  at  various  shows,  they  have  again 
been  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Sweet  Pea 
show  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  for  a  display  of 
seventy -two  varieties,  which  were  gathered  from 
the  field  growing  for  seed  and  not  for  show. 

Comments     on    the    Manchester 

Rose  show. —  After  the  long  interval  of 
seventeen  years  the  Rose  has  again  held  high 
court  in  Cottonopolis,  for  undoubtedly  no  Rose 
exhibition  of  such  magnitude  and  beauty  has 
before  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester. The  exhibition  house  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  may  be  termed 
an  ideal  one ;  it  is  a  lofty  glass  structure  some 
350  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a  luxuriance  of 
Ampelopsis  drooping  from  the  roof,  but  whether  the 
large  Palms  that  were  arranged  down  the  centre 
of  the  building  served  any  good  purpose  is  doubtful. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  flowers  shown  may  be 
had  when  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  exhibitors 
was  fifty-six  with  319  entries,  the  nurserymen 
sent  2,624  blooms,  the  amateurs  1,928,  and  in  the 
open  classes  were  360,  making  a  total  of  4,912.  Of 
bunches  of  Roses  there  were :  Amateurs,  54 ;  open, 
216;  total,  270.  Many  points  of  superior  excellence 
might  be  noted,  the  winning  lot  for  the  nurserymen's 
trophy  and  gold  medal,  won  by  Messrs.  R.  Hark- 
ness  and  Co.,  were  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
and  finish  of  the  blooms.  The  box  of  thirty-  six  dis- 
tinct varieties  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was 
a  notably  fine  exhibit,  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  in  the  classes  for  eighteen 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  for  twelve  light  coloured 
Roses,  showed  some  beautiful  flowers.  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  also  secured  the  society's  gold  medal 
for  the  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Florence  Pemberton, 
which  promises  to  make  an  excellent  exhibition 
flower  ;  it  is  evidently  a  most  vigorous  grower. 
Of  the  white  blooms  which  gained  silver  medals 
both  nurserymen  and  amateurs  exhibited  excellent 
flowers  of  the  beautiful  White  Maman  Cochet,  and 
of  the  light  coloured  ones  similarly  honoured 
Mildred  Grant.  A  magnificent  bloom  of  Prince 
Arthur,  another  of  the  silver  medal  blooms,  was 
shown  by  the  Rev.  R.  Langtree.  Of  newer  Roses, 
Benjamin  Cant  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  a  bright 
crimson  and  snow  white  respectively,  were  greatly 
admired  and  promise  to  prove  valuable  acquisitions. 
Amongst  other  points  of  interest  may  be  noted  the 
twelve  vases  (seven  blooms  in  each)  set  up  by 
Mr.  G  Prince  as  a  means  of  showing  the  true 
beauty  of  the  Rose.  The  newer  introduction  of 
showing  bunches  of  garden  flowers  brings  into  use 
many  kinds  that  are  unique  in  colouring,  as  n  ight 
be  seen  in  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  John  Mattock, 
Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  and  Paul  and  Son.  These 
few  notes  of  a  grand  show  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  recognition  of  the  valuable  help  of 
Alderman  James  Hoy,  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
who  presided  at  the  luncheon ;  of  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society ;  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  ;  and  to  the  small  army  of 
exhibitors  who  made  the  grand  show.  The 
attendance  proved  highly  satisfactory,  especially 
towards  the  evening  ;  it  was  then  difficult  to  get 
near  the  exhibits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may 
act  as  an  incentive  to  the  council  to  invite  the 
National  Rose  Society  before  the  lapse  of  another 
seventeen  years.  — R.  G.  W. 
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VEGETABLES     OF     LATE 
SPRING. 

IT  may  appear  out  of  place  to  write  about 
spring  vegetables  at  this  season,  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  every  sort,  yet  to  have 
a  good  supply  we  must  prepare  some  months 
in  advance,  and  .July  and  August  are 
important  months  in  this  respect.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  spring  Cabbage  comes 
first  in  importance  at  the  season  named,  and  the 
Borecoles  or  Kales  are  important  also.  I  know 
that  some  will  look  upon  the  Broccoli  as  an 
excellent  spring  vegetable,  but  in  many  gardens 
the  crop  is  uncertain.  I  do  not  advise  planting 
large  breadths  of  this  vegetable  in  any  garden 
where  regular  supplies  must  be  maintained.  For 
instance,  at  Syon  we  have  planted  thousands  of 
Broccoli  and  frequently  had  only  a  few  hundreds 
to  cut  from,  whereas  in  Northumberland  the  crop 
has  been  much  more  reliable.  This  shows  how 
uncertain  this  plant  is ;  only  last  season  in 
February  our  plants  were  very  much  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  I  note  this  difficulty  as  many  may 
think  I  had  overlooked  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  winter  Brassicas. 

I  now  come  to  the  spring  Cabbage  for  cutting  in 
April  and  May,  the  time  of  year  good  green 
vegetables  are  much  appreciated.  It  is  well  to 
make  two  sowings,  in  the  middle  of  .July  and  early 
in  August.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
most  reliable  crop  is  that  sown  at  the  later  date,  as 
if  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed  are  attended  to  they 
make  good  roots  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  I 
would  advise  ample  room  and  early  planting,  and 
as  regards  the  planting  I  differ  from  many  as  to 
the  way  the  plants  should  be  grown.  Many 
excellent  cultivators  advise  newly-dug  —  often 
deeply-dug— land,  and  well  enriched  with  manure. 
I  say  rather  plant  on  very  firm  land— that  is,  not 
dug— and  by  so  doing  get  a  sturdy  growth.  The 
earliest  supply  of  spring  Cabbages  invariably 
follows  spring-sown  Onions  ;  our  land,  being  very 
light,  is  trodden  and  rolled  for  the  Onion  crop,  and 
when  the  latter  is  cleared  drills  are  drawn  for  the 
Cabbage,  and  no  fresh  manure  given  ;  but  I  should 
add  the  land  was  well  manured  for  the  Onions. 
By  planting  in  firm  land  we  get  a  plant  better  able 
to  withstand  cold  and  fogs.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  give  manure  when  new  growth  begins  early  in 
the  season.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
seedling,  when  planted  in  rich  manure,  must 
naturally  make  a  soft  growth.  Now  a  hard,  firm 
— if  somewhat  smaller— growth  is  much  better. 
The  plants  have  a  natural  tendency  to  grow  away 
freely  when  manured  early  in  the  year.  I  am  aware 
even  with  every  care  there  are  losses,  but  I  would 
advise  early  planting  before  the  seedlings  become 
drawn,  and  I  prefer  an  open  situation  and  such 
varieties  as  EUam's  Dwarf,  Sutton's  April,  and 
Imperial. 

I  now  come  to  the  Borecoles,  which  give  a 
supply  even  when  the  Cabbage  fails.  We  plant 
large  breadths  of  this  most  useful  spring  vegetable 
for  March,  April,  and  early  May  cutting.  The 
culture  is  so  simple  a  few  words  will  describe  it. 
We  usually  plant  after  early  Strawberries  ;  this 
season,  I  regret  to  say,  we  are  behind  in  this 
matter,  our  Strawberry  crop  being  later.  We  treat 
the  land  well  for  Strawberries— double  dig,  liberally 
manure,  and  take  only  one  crop  of  fruit.  As  soon 
as  the  fruits  are  cleared  the  plants  are  hoed  up, 
and  drills  drawn  for  the  Kales  in  the  hard  Straw- 
berry bed,  as  in  our  light  soil  we  find  a  hard  bed 
much  best.  By  planting  in  loose,  freshly-dug  soil 
a  larger  plant  results,  but  one  not  so  well  able 
to  stand  our  very  variable  climate.  We  require 
Kale  as  late  as  possible,  and  I  find  by  this  mode 
of  culture  a  sturdier  plant  is  much  later  running 
to  seed.  It  is  useless  to  plant  poor  seedlings  late  ; 
the  plants  should  have  good  roots  and  be  vigorous. 
I  would  advise  sowing  Kales  much  later  than  is 
often  done,  and  by  all  means  give  ample  room. 
I  know  there  is  a  difficulty  in  late  sowing  in  dry 
seasons,  as  the  seeds  take  longer  to  germinate. 
In  the  north  sowings  must  be  early,  also  planting. 


and  in  many  cases  ground  can  be  cropped  that 
has  been  at  rest  for  a  time,  no  hard  line  need  be 
drawn,  as  soils  and  situations  produce  varying 
results.  As  regards  varieties  there  are  some 
splendid  Kales— Reads  Improved  Hearting  is  one 
of  our  best  late  Kales  ;  the  newer  Arctic  Kales 
are  equally  valuable.  These  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
recently  sent  out,  and  they  are  extremely  hardy 
and  of  good  quality.  The"  older  Asparagus  and 
Cottager's  Kale  should  not  be  overlooked  for  a 
later  supply  of  good  tender  sprouts. 

G.  Wythes. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

NOTES    FROM    FLORENCE. 

A  Reminiscence  of  the  late  Me.  Wm.  Bull. 

THE  obituary  notice  in  The  Garden 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bull  recalls  to  me 
that  in  one  of  the  old  historical  gar- 
dens of  Florence  there  is  a  very  large 
crimson  Rhododendron,  said  by  the 
late  owner  of  the  garden  to  have  been 
sown  fifty  years  or  even  more  ago  by  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Bull,  then  head  gardener  of 
the  Royal  Boboli  Gardens.  The  garden  in  which 
this  Rhododendron  stands  in  a  huge  concha  is  that 
Iving  between  what  is  now  the  Etruscan  Museum 
('formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Ambassadors)  and  the 
Church  "of  the  Annunziata  Santissima.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  side  of  the  Via  della  Colonna  by  a 
verj'  high  wall,  over  which  the  Roses  nod  their 
heads,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  or  loggia,  running  all  the  way 
from  the  Palazzo,  by  which  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors when  lodging  in  it  wended  their  way  to  their 
pew  in  the  church.  This  loggia  has  now  fallen 
somewhat  into  decay,  but  the  covered  bridge  in 
which  it  terminates  and  leads  into  the  church 
is  still  standing  ;  it  is  best  viewed  from  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Colonna  just  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Innocenti. 

It  is  a  beautiful  old  garden,  and  the  old 
nurseryman — now  dead — who  leased  it  from  the 
Government  had  a  real  affection  for  his  plants  and 
did  not  regard  them  only  from  the  ordinary  Italian 
point  of  view,  i.e.,  that  of  "  commercio,"  and  he 
used  to  point  to  this  Rhododendron  with  great 
pride  and  speak  of  its  English  origin.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  it  was  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bull's  family  who  was  the  raiser  thereof. 
Florence.  Tuscan. 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

XIII.— Annuals  and  Biennials. 
Nothing  is  more  dismal  and  ugly  than  a  green- 
house left  bare  and  empty  of  its  proper  occupants. 
Not  seldom,  indeed,  it  then  becomes  a  storehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  garden  lumber,  the  untidiness  of 
which  it  fails,  unluckily,  to  hide.  Vet  it  is  not 
an  unlikely  thing  to  happen  that  one  finds  oneself 
at  some  time  or  other  with  a  greenhouse  on  one's 
hands,  yet  for  a  period  too  short  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  plant  growing.  A  year's 
tenancy  of  house  and  garden  is,  in  truth,  for 
gardening  purposes,  an  awkward  gap  to  fill.  It 
is,  of  course,  open  to  any  such  tenant  to  put  the 
conservatory  into  the  hands  of  some  neighbouring 
florist  should  there  be  one  within  easy  distance, 
and  under  some  circumstances  this  is,  doubtless, 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  green- 
house, however,  happens  to  be  unheated  a 
professional  gardener  will  probably  shake  his 
head  in  despair  of  doing  himself  any  credit  during 
the  winter  months,  and,  beyond  supplying  a  few 
evergreens  in  pots,  maj'  even  decline  altogether  to 
attempt  any  floral  decoration  until  the  spring. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  considerable 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  for  the  winter  almost 
everything  depends  upon  the  time  available  for 
preparation,  but  a  good  deal  may  be  done  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  shillings  and  a  little  time  and 
trouble  with  annuals  and  biennials  or  certain  other 
plants,    possessing,    strictly    speaking,    a    longer 


term  of  life,  but  which  may  be  treated  as  such. 
A  few  suggestive  hints  as  to  the  most  suitable  may 
be  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  mean  to  depend 
entirely  upon  such  yearlings,  but  for  others,  who 
will  find  many  of  them  exceedingly  valuable  if  not 
indispensable  additions  to  their  flowering  plants. 
Where  time  fails  to  raise  these  for  ourselves  it  is 
generally  possible  to  buj'  strong  seedlings  of 
ordinary  sorts  ready  for  potting,  so  that  we  need 
not  wholly  despair  of  procuring  decorative 
material  of  this  temporary  nature  and  with  little 
outlay. 

Annuals  are  often  regarded  with  some  contempt, 
but  it  may  be  traced  in  most  cases  to  failure  in 
growing  them  well,  resulting  mainly  from  the 
initial  mistake  of  sowing  the  seed  too  thickly. 
Seed  is  often  minute,  marvellously  so  when  one 
thinks  of  the  germ  of  life  and  the  earliest  food  for 
that  germ,  which  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  packed 
up  in  it.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  however,  that 
the  plant  produced  from  a  microscopic  seed  should 
require  to  be  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass 
when  full  grown,  and  this  we  must  always  take 
into  account.  A  single  seedling  of  Nemophila  or 
Limnanthes  will  make  a  grand  free-flowering 
specimen  it  allowed  proper  scope,  when  a  dozen 
cramped  into  the  same  space  will  be  utterly 
worthless  and  disappointing.  .Seeds,  minute  or 
otherwise,  cannot  be  sown  too  thinly,  and  with 
the  larger  kinds,  like  Tropa;olum  or  Lupine,  it  is 
a  good  plan  for  indoor  work  to  put  them  singly 
into  the  smallest  pots  and  to  shift  them  as 
required  into  larger  sizes.  Annuals,  again,  under 
these  circumstances  must  never  in  the  earlier 
stages  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound,  needing 
constant  attention  from  the  first,  until  they  get 
their  final  transfer  into  the  flowering  pot.  Hardy 
biennials  may  often,  on  the  contrary,  be  planted 
outside  with  advantage  to  make  their  growth 
before  being  potted  for  the  greenhouse,  for  these 
require  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  bring  them  to 
the  flowering  stage,  and  are  generally  sown  one 
year  to  flower  the  next.  The  time  of  their 
flowering  depends  in  most  cases  on  the  time  of 
sowing  and  subsequent  culture,  a  statement  not  so 
obvious  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  because  they 
are  sometimes  contrary  in  their  ways,  and  may,  if 
they  are  in  sultrj'  mood,  pass  over  a  whole  season. 
A  houseful  of  Wallflowers  in  midwinter,  some 
in  flower  and  some  coming  on,  would  be  no  mean 
success  to  attain.  The  full  red-brown  of  Harbinger 
and  the  clear  yellow  of  Belvoir  Castle,  which  are 
amongst  the  earliest  to  bloom,  are  at  all  times 
beautiful,  and  other  later  well-known  varieties,  to 
be  found  in  every  seed  list,  will  give  intermediate 
shades  never  out  of  harmony  with  each  other. 
Wallflowers  are  really  perennial  in  duration, 
though  not  very  long-lived,  but  as  they  flower 
within  a  few  months  of  sowing  they  are  commonly 
treated  as  annuals.  For  very  early  winter  the 
first  sowing  is  best  made  in  April,  and  a  second 
may  follow  three  weeks  later.  Where  there  is  a 
bit  of  garden  ground  the  young  plants  may  be 
pricked  out  3  inches  apart  in  rows  with  not  less 
than  6  inches  between  the  rows.  Later  on,  when 
they  begin  to  require  more  room,  every  second 
plant  may  be  transferred  to  a  new  row,  allowing 
b  inches  between  each  of  them.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  October,  when  they  can  be  potted  in 
5-inch  pots  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 
Where  there  is  no  garden,  boxes  or  zinc  trays  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose.  In  either  case  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  weeded  and 
watered  in  dry  weather.  Wallflowers  are  hardy 
things — never  more  so  than  when  grown  on  the 
scanty  foot-hold  of  a  crumbling  wall,  their  natural 
home.  Cultivation  in  rich  soil  tends  to  make 
them  less  hardy,  and  the  shelter  of  glass,  there- 
fore, is  very  welcome  in  severe  and  especially  in 
windy  weather,  and  will  also  hasten  the  flowering 
time.  Double  German  Wallflowers  are  very 
popular  and  handsome  with  their  quaint  purple 
and  primrose  tints,  but  they  are  more  tender  and 
not  so  fragrant  as  the  snlaller-flowered  common 
sort.  They  come  into  flower  later,  and  the  seed 
need  not  be  sown  till  May. 

Stocks,  which  are  mostly  biennials,  are  neither 
so  hardy  nor  so  early  as  Wallflowers,  but  they  are 
very  useful,  and  if  seed  of  the  intermediate  section 
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be  sown  in  June  and  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  Wallflowers  they  will 
flower  quite  early  enough  to  take  their  place  when 
the  Wallflowers  begin  to  grow  shabby.  Some 
experts  prefer  to  grow  them  entirely  in  pots, 
giving  them  shifts  into  larger  sizes  as  soon  as  the 
roots  touch  the  sides.  All  the  Year  Round  is  a 
very  fine  white  variety,  and  there  are  crimson  and 
purple  shades  in  the  same  strain.  For  a  later 
display  the  annual  Ten  Week  Stocks  may  be 
sown  as  early  as  February  under  glass,  and  with 
good  cultivation  will  be  in  fine  flower  long  before 
any  of  their  kind  out  of  doors.  The  large,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  this  section  are  very  beautiful 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  their  delicate  tints. 

Scarcely  any  introduction  of  recent  years  has 
been  more  welcomed  than  that  of  the  annual  j 
Margherita  Carnations  of  Italian  origin.  Sown 
earl}'  under  glass,  planted  outside  as  soon  as  the  , 
seedlings  are  strong  enough  and  allowed  room 
enough  to  develop,  they  will  grow  during  the 
summer  into  vigorous  plants  well  set  with  buds  in 
time  to  be  potted  with  other  things  for  winter 
flowering.  If  the  season  be  favourable  many  buds 
will  open  before  Christmas,  and  with  a  good  strain 
of  seed,  which  is  always  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  case,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  plants 
will  give  fine  double  fringed  flowers  of  refined 
hues.  The  single  "rogues"  are  also  extremely 
pretty,  and  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  decora- 
tive plants.  Few  people  realise  how  well  the 
common  white  Pink,  as  well  as  its  rose-coloured 
form,  treated  practically  as  annuals,  respond  to 
gentle  forwarding  under  glass.  Tufts  of  cuttings 
or  divisions  of  old  plants  put  out  in  new  soil  in 
rows  in  May  can  be  lifted  and  potted  in  September. 
They  maj'  then  stand  out  of  doors  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  until  Christmas  or  thereabouts, 
and  will  come  into  flower  about  nine  weeks  after 
being  brought  in.  How  welcome  they  are,  filling 
the  greenhouse  with  sweetness  on  an  April  day, 
none  can  tell  but  those  who  have  tried  them. 

Sweet  Peas  are  a  great  stand  by,  but  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  sown  about  midsummer  to 
come  in  for  very  early  blooming.  Three  seeds 
sown  in  a  small  pot  and  transferred  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible  into  larger 
sizes  and  grown  out  of  doors  will  make  beautiful 
specimen  plants.  They  may  be  pinched  back  now 
and  then  to  make  them  bushy,  and  will  flower  well 
in  a  10-ineh  pot  ;  but  they  should  be  brought  under 
shelter  before  the  first  early  frosts  at 
the  end  of  September  or  they  ma}'  receive 
a  check  which  will  retard  their  blooming. 
Eckford's  good  varieties  ofi'er  abundant 
choice  of  colour,  and  these  should  be  kept 
distinct,  as  mixtures  are  seldom  desirable 
or  effective. 

Any  of  the  hardy  annuals  which  are 
recommended  in  the  seed  lists  for  autumn 
sowing,  which  usually  means  August  and 
onwards,  may  be  tried  with  a  fair  chance 
of  success,  and  should  flower  by  relays 
from  early  spring.  Mignonette  will 
scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  old-fashioned 
kind,  though  not  so  large  or  handsome 
as  Machet,  Parson's  White,  and  some  of 
the  Covent  Garden  strains,  is  the  sweetest 
of  all.  Three  seeds  sown  in  a  small  pot, 
the  strongest  only  to  be  retained,  and 
repotted  as  required  in  rich  soil  will  give 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Tender  annuals  for  summer  and  autumn 
blooming,  such  as  Asters,  Tropajolums, 
Mimulus,  liTeniesia  strumosa,  Salpiglossis, 
Celosias,  Martynia  fragrans,  &c. ,  must  be 
sown  under  glass  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  require  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  pricking  out,  potting, 
and  in  some  cases  pinching  back,  with  as 
much  open  air  as  possible  to  prevent  their 
spindling.  These  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  flower  until  late  autumn.  Greenery 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  which  the 
Japanese  Hop,  Zea  Mays,  and  some  of  the 
elegant  annual  grasses  will  answer  well. 
The  biennial  Fish-bone  Thistles  (Chamse- 
puce  Casabonaj  and  C.  Diacantha)  are  also 
very   useful   for  this  purpose.      Cosmos 


bipinnatus,  with  its  finely  cut  leafage,  makes 
an  effective  foliage  plant  while  it  is  young, 
and  a  few  out  of  a  batch  of  seeds  might  be 
headed  down  and  reserved  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  plants  intended  to  flower  will  do  better  if 
summered  out  of  doors.  This,  being  one  of  the 
latest  of  autumn-blooming  annuals,  is  net  very 
satisfactory  out  of  doors  for  our  climate,  but  if 
grown  under  generous  conditions  it  is  exceedingly 
ornamental  in  the  greenhouse  during  October  and 
November,  either  in  its  while  or  light  purple 
form.  One  or  two  dwarf  annuals  of  a  succulent 
character  are  well  adapted  for  summer  flowering 
under  glass — Portulacas,  which  enjoy  the  extra 
heat  and  are  delightfully  gay  in  their  vivid 
colouring  of  crimson,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  the 
free-flowering  Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  pink 
and  white,  with  a  dark  eye.  These  should  all  be 
sown  very  sparingly,  as  they  are  apt  to  resent 
transplanting,  and  do  better  if  they  are  thinned 
rather  than  pricked  out,  looking  best  when  grown 
in  shallow  troughs  or  pans.  The  different  varieties 
— orange,  yellow,  and  white — of  Iceland  Poppy  (P. 
nudicaule)  do  well  treated  as  biennials,  and,  sown  in 
autumn,  make  charming  pot  plants  for  early  spring. 
More  distinctly  a  greenhouse  plant  and  easily 
grown  as  a  biennial  is  Celsia  Arcturus.  The  spikes 
of  yellow  Mullein-like  flowers,  purple  tufted,  on 
wiry,  upright  stems,  set  off  by  the  grey-green 
foliage,  are  unusually  bright  and  attractive. 
Seedlings  from  an  early  sowing  grow  quickly  and 
come  into  flower  comparatively  soon.  It  is  a 
plant  of  neat,  compact  habit,  and  is  singularly 
amenable  to  circumstances.  Another  species,  C. 
cretica,  very  different  in  habit  and  still  more 
Mullein-like,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  waj',  and 
is  very  handsome  and  distinct.  Something  may 
be  found  to  suit  all  positions  and  all  tastes.  The 
well-known  border  biennials  called  Canterbury 
Bells  (Campanula  Medium)  have  come  into  fashion 
of  late  years  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
give  a  great  variety  of  colour — purple,  blue  of 
various  shades,  pink,  and  pure  white.  Sown  in 
April,  pricked  out,  and  finally,  when  large 
enough,  transplanted  to  a  shady  border,  they  may 
be  lifted  in  September  and  potted.  They  are 
strong-growing  plants,  somewhat  coarse  perhaps, 
and  only  suitable  where  there  is  ample  space,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  handsome.  Much  more 
elegant  is  the  autumn-flowering  Chimney  Campa- 
nula (C.  pyramidalis),  and  its  tall  spires  of  pale  j 


blue  or  pure  white  are  always  admired.  This 
species  is  almost  better  suited  for  house  than  for 
border  decoration,  though  it  is  quite  hardy  from  a 
certain  flimsiness  of  texture  in  the  flowers,  which 
are  easily  spoilt  by  weather. 

Two  beautiful  species  of  Pentstemon  not  very 
often  met  with  may  be  added  to  the  biennial  list. 
P.  Cobaea  is  a  Texan  plant  which  blooms  naturally 
late  in  autumn  and  has  long  shining  deep  green 
leaves  and  spikes  of  bell-shaped  lilac  or  white 
flowers.  Being  very  viscid  they  attract  insects  to 
such  a  degree  out  of  doors  that  their  beauty  is 
sometimes  marred  by  the  small  victims  which 
cannot  get  free  from  the  sticky  trap,  but  they 
make  very  fine  pot  plants.  P.  murrayanus  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  last,  having  glaucous  leaves 
and  bright  scarlet  tubular  flowers,  but  there  are 
garden  varieties  distinguished,  as  grandiflora  of 
different  shades  of  rose  and  violet.  Both  these 
species,  which  are  quite  different  to  the  well- 
known  border  Pentstemons,  do  better  sown  in 
early  autumn  and  protected  during  the  winter 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  as  they  are 
somewhat  tender,  but  are  well  worth  growing  by 
those  who  do  not  begrudge  time  and  trouble. 

Annuals  and  biennials  are  rather  undeservedly 
out  of  favour,  because  for  their  short  duration 
they  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and 
care,  especially  when  intended  for  indoor  purposes ; 
but  by  growing  in  most  cases  single  plants  to  allow 
full  development  and  by  cutting  off  all  dead 
flowers  before  they  have  time  to  form  seed  the 
blooming  season  can  be  much  prolonged.  Some  may 
be  found  to  suit  all  seasons,  and,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  a  short  life,  most  of  them  are  lavish  of  their  fine 
flowers.  As  a  garden  experiment,  which  probably 
has  never  been  attempted,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  prove  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  cold 
greenhouse  decoration  by  the  use  of  annuals  and 
biennials  alone.  The  garden  lad's  definition  of 
gardening,  instilled  no  doubt  by  a  past-master  of 
the  craft,  was  "  A-doing  of  things  at  the  right 
time."  The  adage  may  be  applied  with  double 
force  in  the  case  of  this  handsome  but  short-lived 
section  of  plants.  K.  L.  D. 


ROSE  FELL.ENBERG  (NOISETTE) 

This  beautiful  and  free-flowering  Kose  i.s  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Rose  garden  at  Kew,  at 
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least  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  is  almost  as  bright 
as  the  yards  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and  almost 
perpetual,  maintaining  a  display  until  the 
autumn.  It  is  an  excellent  Rose  for  making  a 
group  of,  as  suggested  in  the  illustration.  In 
pruning,  the  shoots  must  be  left  a  good  length, 
for  the  following  season  side  shoots  will  appear, 
which  will  produce  flowers  the  following  year. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


sections  of  Rhododendron  a  number  of  hybrids 
have  been  raised,  which  in  some  places  are 
erroneously  called  Azaleodendron.  Three  of 
the  most  attractive  of  these  are  R.  azaleoides, 
R.  Smithii  var.  aureum,  and  R.  roseum  odora- 
tuni.  The  first  mentioned  grows  about  3i  feet 
high,  making  a  dense  bush  with  small  evergreen 
leaves,  and  during  June  a  profusion  of  fragrant, 
white,  lilac-tinted  flowers.  It  is  a  hyVirid 
between  R.  viscosum  and  R.  maximum,  and 
has  been  known  under  the  names  of  hybridura, 
fragrans,  and  odoratum.  E.  Smithii  var. 
aureum  is  an  old  plant ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  nurseryman  of 
Norbiton,  by  crossing  a  variety  of  E.  caucasicum 
with  a  yellow  form  of  R.  sinense,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  it  at  Chiswick  in  1841.  It  is 
a  dwarf  loose  habited  plant,  bearing  fairly  large 
leaves  and  compact  trusses  of  yellow  flowers. 
A  glaucous-leaved  form  is  in  cultivation,  but 


HARDY  HYBRID  RHODO- 
DENDRONS. 

(Continued  from  page   03.) 
Smienowi  Qeoup. 

A  GROUP  entirely  new,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  hybrids  are 
in  cultivation  except  in  the  jjlaces  i  the  flowers  are  not  so  richly  coloured  as  are 
>     where  they  have  been  raised.    The  |  those  of  the  plain  leaved  one.    Roseum  odora- 
L  species  is  a  native  of  the  Ca,ucasus  and  |  tum  is  a  fragrant  hybrid  with  reddish  flowers. 
" '''  T7-_i._ .1    jj.  gjQ^g  ^  fgg(.  iiigij^and  was  raised  by  crossing 


flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  Kew  in  1 89.3.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact  species, 
increasing  in  width  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
it  grows  in  height.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep 
green,  and  covered  on  the  under-side  with  a 
dense,  white  felt.  The  flowers  are  2|  inches 
to  3  inches  across  arranged  in  medium  sized 


a  white  deciduous  variety  with  a  red  evergreen 
one.  All  three  plants  are  hardy  and  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

With  the  arrival  of    so  many  new  species 
from   Western  China,  of  which   rubiginosum, 
racemosum,  and  yunnanense  are  good  examples, 
in 


dendrons. 


W.  Dallimore. 


shapely  trusses,  and  are  rosy-lilac  in  colour,   we  may  expect    in  the  near  future  to  have 

The  dwarf,  dense  habit  of  the  plant  with  the  i  several  other  distinct  races  of  garden  Rhodo 

large  trusses  of  flowers  led  to  its  being  used  as  '  '      '  ^^^   ^ 

a  parent  with  a  view  to  producing  a  race  of 

dwarf,  compact  plants  bearing  large  trusses  of 

flowers  which  would  be  useful  for  places  where 

large  fast  growing  varieties  would  be  useless. 

Both  at  Kew  and  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  George 

Paul  numerous  hybrids  have  been  raised.     The 

first  raised  at  Kew  was  by  crossing  the  species 

with  the  scarlet  flowered  garden  hybrid  John- 

soni  in  181J3.     It  flowered  when  four  years  old, 

and  was  of  dwarf  habit  with  rosy  red  flowers 

Of  numeroui 


THE    PLANTING    OF    VINES. 

1  (Continued  from  page  GO. ) 

Treatment  after  Planting. 
Having  now  given  details  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Vine  border,  the  plants  best  suitable  for 
placing  therein,  and  the  proper  method  of  doing 
this,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  method  of 
•   -J      •  treatment   most  likely   to    bring   the   preliminary 

other  hybrids  raised  since  that   labours  to  a  successful  issue.     I  think  the  simplest 

time  three  which  were  raised  fromcrosses  made   and  most  satisfactory  way  to  do  this  will  be  to 

in  May,  1896,  and  which  flowered  in  May  of  the    commence  with  the  newly-planted  Vine  and  show 

present  year,  are  so  far  the  best.     One  of  these    how  this  should  be  cultivated  during  its  first  year 

was    raised     by    crossing    with     the 

variety   purpureum    splendens ;     this 

has   good    sized    trusses   of    purplish 

flowers.    Another  claims  Fortunei  as 

its  male  parent ;  it  has  fragrant  flowers 

of  large  size  with  five  or  six  petals, 

pink  in  colour,  arranged  in  shapely 

trusses.    In  the  third  case  Kewense 

was  .selected  as  the  male,  and  this  is 

the  prettiest  of  the  three.    The  flowers 

are   on    long   stalks,   .semi-pendulous, 

large    with    prettily    fringed    petals, 

fragrant,   rose-coloured,   and   prettily 

marked  with  dark  spots  in  the  throat. 

Although   the  beauty  of   the  flowers 

is    somewhat    marred     by    the    half 

pendulous  habit  the  plant  has  much 

to  recommend  it. 

A     hybrid     named    Cvmninghami, 

which  originated  by  crossing  R.  ciuna- 

momeum  and  maximum,  may  be  seen 

in  the  Rhododendron  dell  at  Kew,  and 

also  in  the  Himalayan  house.      It  is 

a  very  fine  hybrid,  but  does  not  flower 

freely.     It  is   of    exceptionally   good 

habit  and  a  strong  grower,  with   very 

handsome,  dark  green   leaves,  which 

are  thickly  covered  on  the  underside 

with  a  brownish    felt.      The   flowers 

are  pure  white,  large,  and   borne   in 

immense  trusses.   In  one  of  the  famous 

Cornish    gardens    a   very    fine    plant 

exists    which   is   .said  to   flower   very 

freely. 
Between  theevergreetiarld  deciduous        view  ok  the  old  wall  on  south-east  side  or  the  garden,  showing 


of  growth,  and  then  point  out  the  somewhat  modi- 
fied treatment  required  afterwards.  Supposing 
the  Vines  to  have  been  planted  in  late  July  or 
early  August,  or,  in  fact,  any  time  during  the 
summer,  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  first 
enable  them  to  complete  their  growth  quickly  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  and  then  to  aid  the  thorough 
ripening  of  this  growth  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 

For  a  week  or  two  after  planting  it  will  be 
advisable — and,  perhaps,  necessary — to  shade  the 
Vines  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  other- 
wise the  leaves  will  droop  and  probably  be  scorched 
by  the  sun,  a  circumstance  that  would  considerably 
retard  their  establishment  in  the  new  soil.  It  is 
essential  that  the  leaves  of  the  young  Vine  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  care,  for  upon  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  foliage  the  activity  of  the  roots 
depends,  and,  unless  the  latter  are  in  an  active 
state,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  Vine 
becoming  quickly  established.  Shade  then  for  a 
time  after  planting  is  invariably  necessary.  The 
temperature  and  condition  of  the  house  sliould  be 
such  as  is  most  suited  to  the  encouragement  of 
generous  and  healthy  growth.  On  bright  morn- 
ings a  little  air  can  be  admitted  early — that  is  to 
say,  before  eight  o'clock — and  then  as  the  solar 
heat  increases  the  amount  of  air  given  must  also 
be  augmented.  All  the  ventilation  that  is  essen- 
tial may  be  given  before  midday  unless  the  Vines 
have  been  planted  exceptionally  early  in  the 
season,  and  even  then  it  is  not  often  that  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  admit  air  in  the  afternoon. 
Nothing  helps  the  young  Vines  to  grow  and  make 
root  better  than  the  practice  of  closing  the  vinery 
early  in  the  afternoon — say,  about  three  o'clock — 
and  earlier  as  the  summer  advances  and  the  sun's 
heat  declines.  Supposing  that  the  sun  is  about 
that  time  beginning  to  shine  indirectly  upon  the 
vinery,  if  the  amount  of  air  were  not  reduced  it 
is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  temperature  of  the 
house  would  decrease,  with  the  result  that  the 
Vines  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  would  have 
been  subjected  to  two  extremes  of  temperature,  a 
condition  that  could  not  fail  to  be  injurious. 
From  a  heat  of  perhaps  87°  Fahr.  the  atmosphere 
of  the  vinery  would  fall  10"  or  more  so  soon  as  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  had  left  it,  and  the  air  that 
before  was  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  temperature  would  now  be 
but  the  source  of  draughts.  If,  however,  the 
vinery  is  closed  up  altogether  just  before  the  sun 
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ceases  to  strike  directly  upon  it  (the  air 
having  been  partially  reduced  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  change  of  tem- 
perature may  not  be  too  sudden),  and  the 
Vines  themselves,  together  with  the  walla, 
floor,  and  pathways,  are  well  sjTinged  at 
the  time,  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
(most  congenial  to  growth)  ensues,  and  the 
heat  thus  preserved — caged  up  as  it  were 
— helps  very  considerably  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature  in  the  house  through- 
out tlie  night,  and  does  away  with  to  a 
great  extent  the  need  of  heat  from  the 
hot-water  pipes  —  a  saving  so  far  as 
expense  is  concerned,  and  it  is  also  more 
suitable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
Vines  that  a  natural  warmth  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  preference  to  the 
use  of  artificial  heat. 

The  heat  that  proceeds  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes  is  dry  and  arid,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  is 
conducive  to  the  increase  of  an  insect  pest 
known  as  red  spider,  and  one  that 
sometimes  does  a  very  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  foliage.  Occasionally,  indeed,  if 
the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  very  severe, 
the  Vine  becomes  so  enfeebled  that  it  is 
not  able  to  properly  mature  its  crop  of 
fruit.  It  is  during  the  night  time  that 
artificial  heat  is  most  required,  and  it  is 
then  also  that  there  is  the  least  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  attacks  of  red  spider  are  traceable 
to  the  careless  regulation  of  the  night 
temperature  of  the  vinery. 

We  see  that  a  dry  and  hot  atmos- 
phere is  suitable  to  the  increase  of 
this  pest,  and  that  during  the  night, 
most  artificial  heat  is  required,  it  is  the  least 
possible  to  give  atmospheric  moisture.  It  is  most 
essential,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
minimise  the  necessity  of  much  fire-heat,  and 
this  point  is  best  achieved  by  judiciously 
closing  the  vinery  more  or  less  early  during  the 
day,  according  to  the  weather.  A  simple,  yet 
very  good,  precaution  to  take  against  the  increase 
of  red  spider,  or  to  prevent  its  appearance  at  all, 
is  to  thoroughly  damp  the  vinery,  walls,  floors, 
and  Vines  as  late  at  night  as  one  conveniently  can. 
It  is  a  work  that  does  not  occupy  many  minutes 
when  one  has  a  syringe  and  a  can  of  water,  and  its 
beneficial  results  are  undoubted.  In  some  of  our 
large  fruit-growing  establishments  this  is  made  a 
duty.  Every  night  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  houses  is  expected  to  damp 
the  Vines  and  their  surroundings  as  his  last  dut}'. 
Although  but  a  simple  precaution,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  much  subsequent  annoyance. 

A.  P.  H. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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THE    PHYSIC    GARDEN    AT 
CHELSEA. 

On  Friday,  the  25tli  ult.,  the  historic  Physic 
Garden  at  Chelsea  was,  by  Earl  Cadogan,  again 
reopened  to  students  after  having  been  closed 
for  several  years  during  its  reorganisation  and 
transference  to  a  new  governing  body.  The 
garden  was  founded  about  1673,  when  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  ordered  that  a  spot 
should  be  chosen  upon  which  to  erect  a  barge 
house  for  the  ornamental  barge  the  society — 
like  other  City  companies — then  possessed  for 
the  use  of  its  members  in  the  water  pageants 
so  common  at  this  date.  A  portion  of  the 
ground  then  obtained  was  set  apart  for 
growing  herbs  of  reputed  medicinal  qualities. 

The  ground  was  first  leased  from  Lord 
Cheyne,  but  the  undertaking  appears  from  the 
first  to  have  been  a  considerable  burden  on 
the  corporate  funds  of  the  society.  With  a 
view  of  lessening  this  burden  the  society 
approached  Dr.  Sloane  (afterwards  Sir  Hans), 
who  had  purchased  the  lease  of  the  manor  of 


Chelsea  from  Lord  Cheyne  in  1712.  The 
result  of  this  interview  was  that  in  1722  he 
granted  them  the  land  for  ever  in  considera- 
tion of  a  yearly  rent  of  £5.  As  the  quaint  old 
indenture  goes  on  to  say :  "  That  the  said 
garden  may  for  ever  be  continued  as  a  physic 
garden,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  the 
said  society  and  enabling  the  said  society  to 
support  the  charge  thereof  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  God 
in  the  worlds  of  Creation,  and  that  their 
apprentices  and  others  may  distinguish  good 
and  useful  plants  from  those  that  bear  resem- 
blance to  them  and  yet  are  hurtful,  and  other 
the  like  good  purposes." 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries should  have  placed  a  marble  .statue  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  prominent  position  it 
now  occupies  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and 
no  account  of  the  garden  would  be  complete 
without  a  short  reference  to  this  remarkable 
man. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
of  Scotch  parentage,  in  1660,  and  from  his 
sixteenth  to  nineteenth  year  was  very  delicate 
in  health.  When  he  got  strong  enough  he 
came  to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
'  study  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences. 
His  fondness  for  botany  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Ray,  the  famous  naturalist. 

In  1683  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  attended 
the  lectures  on  botany  by  Tournefort,  after- 
wards going  for  a  year  to  Montpellier,  having 
been  furnished  by  Tournefort  with  introduc- 
tions to  all  the  leading  men  of  science  in  that 
city.  Whilst  at  Montpellier  he  collected  a 
large  number  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  many  of  which  found  their  way  to  Ray, 
and  are  described  by  him  in  his  "  Historia 
Plantarum." 

In  1685  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1687  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  In  this 
same  year  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  going  out  as 
Governor  to  Jamaica.  The  duke,  however, 
unfortunately  died  shortly  after  his  arrival, 


and  Dr.  Sloane  was  obliged  to  hasten  his 
return  to  Europe,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  during  his  fifteen  months'  stay  at 
Jamaica  he  made  a  collection  of  upwards  of 
800  species  of  plants. 

In  1693  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1712  one  of  its  vice- 
jiresidents,  and  in  1727  he  succeeded  the 
illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  presidency. 
Sir  Hans  died  in  1753,  in  the  ninety-third  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  two  daughters  to  inherit 
his  vast  wealth,  which  was  eventually  united 
to  the  noble  families  of  Stanley  and  Cadogan. 

Sir  Hans  had  directed  that  at  his  death  his 
I  museum  should  be  offered  to  the  nation  for 
£20,000,  which  was  stated  to  be  a  quarter  its 
real  value.  The  Treasury  of  the  day  showed  its 
wisdom  in  accepting  the  offer,  which  helped 
largely  to  found  the  British  Museum.  His 
cabinets  contained  200  volumes  of  dried  plants, 
30,000  specimens  of  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  besides  a  library  of  50,000  volumes, 
and  some  3,566  manuscripts. 

During  the  visit  of  Linnasus,  the  great 
Swedish  botanist,  to  this  country  in  1736  he 
reports  in  his  diary  his  visit  to  Chelsea,  and 
says  :  "  Miller  permitted  me  to  collect  many 
plants  in  the  garden  and  gave  me  several  dried 
specimens  collected  in  South  America."  This 
event  is  interesting  as  showing  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Chelsea  garden  was  held 
by  scientific  men  of  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  its  character  may  be  further 
appreciated  by  the  fact  that  only  two  botanic 
gardens  in  England  were  mentioned  by 
Linnajus  as  having  been  visited  by  him, 
namely,  the  Oxford  one,  then  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Dillenius,  and  that  at  Chelsea 
under  the  care'  of  Rand  and  Miller,  to  both 
of  whom,  together  with  Hudson,  also  a  demou 
strator  at  Chelsea,  Linnaeus  often  refers  in  the 
most  commendatory  terms. 

Philip  Miller,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  father  of  horticultural  literature, 
presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the  garden  for 
nearly  fifty  years.    His  best  known  work,  "The 
I  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  went  through  no  less 
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than  eight  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  German  languages. 
Miller  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old 
parish  church  at  Chelsea,  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  members  of  the  Linnasn  and 
lioyal  Horticultural  Societies  of  London. 

No  apology  need  be  asked  for  briefly  men- 
tioning the  names  of  a  few  eminent  men  who 
have  presided  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
garden,  names  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will 
always  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  science  :  James  Sherard, 
brother  of  tlie  founder  of  the  famous  Sherardian 
Professorship  of  Botany  at  Oxford ;  Isaac  Rand, 
after  whom  the    genus    Randia 
is     named ;     William     Hudson, 
author     of     "  Flora    Anglica "  ; 
William    Curtis,   author  of   the 
splendid    but    ill  -  fated    "  Flora 
Londinensis  "  and  founder  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  now  edited 
by  Sir  Joseph   Dalton   Hooker; 
William  Forsyth,  immortalised  in 
the     genus     Forsythia  ;     Robert 
Fortune,  who  went  to  China  and 
sent    home    so    many    beautiful 
plants     for    our     gardens  ;     Dr. 
Lindley,    the    most    famous 
Ijotanist  of  his  day  ;  and  Thomas 
Moore,  author  of  numerous  works 
on  Ferns  and  general  horticulture. 

After  presiding  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  garden  for  two  and 
a  quarter  centuries,  the  Av'Othe- 
caries  Society  found  themselves 
unable  to  support  it  any  longer 
out  of  their  corporate  funds,  and 
in  1893  they  applied  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  with  the  intention 
of  being  relieved  of  their  trustee- 
ship. 

It  was  urged  on  their  behalf 
that  the  garden  was  unsuitable 
for  a  botanic  garden,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grow  anything 
satisfactorily  owing  to  the  dege- 
neration of  the  soil  and  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  London 
atmosphere. 

How  far  this  was  correct  the 
photograph  of  Veratrum  viride — 
the  plant  from  which  the  hellebore 
powder  of  commerce  is  obtained — 
recently  taken  in  the  garden  will 
speak  for  itself. 

In  1897  the  question  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  garden  for 
botanical  purposes  was  gone  into 
by  a  treasury  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Sir  Henry  Longley,  Sir 
W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  and  Mr. 
Spring  Rice.  This  committee 
reported  that  they  were  sure  that 
if  properly  administered  the  gar- 
den was  capable  of  being  usefully 
employed  for  botanical  science  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
students  of  botany  to  whom  the  garden  would 
be  an  immense  advantage,  both  as  a  place  to 
see  growing  plants  and  from  which  specimens 
could  be  obtained. 

In  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  the  trustees  of  the  London 
parochial  charities  are  the  sole  trustees  of  the 
garden,  the  management  being  vested  in  a 
committee  of  seventeen  members,  nine  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  London  parochial  chari- 
ties, one  each  by  the  Treasury,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 


University  of  London,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in 
turns. 

A  new  two-storied  building  has  been  erected 
(see  illustration)  for  use  as  a  lecture  room,  a 
laboratory  for  research  work,  with  several 
smaller  rooms  for  private  use,  and  leading  out 
of  the  laboratory  is  a  greenhouse  for  use  for 
physiological  experiments.  Adjoining  this 
building  is  the  house  of  the  curator  of  the  gar- 
den. A  new  range  of  greenhouses  has  also  been 
erected,  which  it  is  hoped  to  stock  with  plants 
of  special  botanical  interest  from  a  teaching 
point  of  view.  A  large  collection  of  Liverworts 
has  already  been  brought  together,  and  many 


many  cases  duplicate  plants,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  elementary 
students.  While  the  alterations  have  been  in 
lirogress  specimens  have  been  regularly  supplied 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  several  Poly- 
technic classes,  the  School  Board  for  London 
day  classes,  and  several  private  colleges. 

W.  Hales,  Curator. 
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other  plants  of  an  interesting  nature.  The 
entrance  for  students  is  in  Swan  Walk,  and  on 
the  old  wall  skirting  this  side  of  the  garden 
are  a  few  very  interesting  subjects,  among 
others  an  old  plant  of  the  Pomegranate  and  a 
very  large  plant  of  Styrax  officinale,  now 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  It  yields  a  fragrant 
gum  resin  called  storax,  formerly  largely  used 
by  perfumers,  and  medicinally  as  a  stimulating 
expectorant. 

The  whole  of  the  beds  in  the  garden  have 
been  rearranged,  and  many  more  new  ones 
made.  The  work  of  restocking  the  beds  Avith 
suitable  plants  has  gone  on  apace,  and  now 
over  100  natural  orders  are  represented.  The 
common  orders  which  are  most  used  have  in 


TENDER  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
IN  THE  SOUTH-^VEST. 

(Continued  from  page   o4-) 
Aster  (Olearia)  argophyllus. — Australia.     The 
Silver  Musk  Tree,  with  Musk-scented  leaves  and 
dull  red  flowers  in  summer.     Three 
gardens.    Height,  12  feet. 

A  throta.vii  laxifolia.  — Tasmania. 
A  tender  conifer.  A  fine  example, 
20  feet  in  height,  fruited  profusely 
at  Menabilly  two  years  ago. 

Bankna  (jrandis.  —  Australia. 
Evergreen  shrub  bearing  j-ellow 
flowers  in  dense  spikes.  B.  gerrata, 
red  flowers  ;  and  B.  litloralis.  All 
at  Tresco.  B.  qntrcifolia,  hand- 
some leaves  with  white  reverse. 
Abbotsbury.  Banksias  were  at 
one  time  in  request  as  greenhouse 
plants. 

Bauera  rnhioides.  —  New  South 
Wales.  A  pretty  little  evergreen 
shrub,  not  unlike  a  Heath,  but 
more  branching,  bearing  solitary 
pink  saucer-shaped  flowers  half  an 
inch  across,  each  petal  striped  with 
while  down  the  centre. 

Ben>hamici  (Cornus)  fragifera. — 
Nepaul.  A  strikinglj'  handsome 
evergreen  tree,  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1S2.5,  when  seed  was 
sown  at  Heligan,  Cornwall,  and 
where  there  are  now  specimens  some 
60  feet  in  height.  It  is  largely 
represented  throughout  Cornwall, 
being  used  in  some  places  as  a 
woodland  tree.  In  June,  when  the 
leafage  is  hidden  by  the  widespread 
platter-like  flowers  of  pale  yellow, 
its  efi'ect  is  very  beautiful,  espe- 
cially when  thrown  up  bj'  a  back- 
ground of  green  foliage.  In  the 
autumn  the  fruits,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  of  Strawberry  Tree, 
some  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
become  bright  crimson. 

Boronia. — Australia.  These  are 
almost  universallj'  treated  as  green- 
house plants,  but  succeed  in  the 
open  in  the  south-west.  At  Tre- 
gothnan,  at  the  end  of  March,  two 
bushes  of  B.  megasligma,  planted 
in  front  of  a  wall,  the  larger  of 
which  was  about  3  feet  in  height, 
were  coming  into  profuse  bloom, 
and  already  scented  the  air  with  the 
first  of  their  brown-yellow  lined 
drooping  cups.  B.  haterophylla,  with 
its  purple-red  flowers,  was  also  ex- 
panding blooms,  and  B.  Drummondii, 
B.  e/atior,  and  B.  polygalnjoJia  were  also  growing 
in  the  same  garden. 

Brachi/g/cltis  repanda. — New  Zealand.  Aband- 
some  tree  with  leaves  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and 
numerous  minute  flower  heads.     Tresco. 

Bnddltia  ColrWei. — Sikkim.  The  finest  of  the 
race,  with  pendulous  racemes  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  of  crimson  Pentstemon-like  flowers,  paler 
round  the  centre,  an  inch  across.  Leaves  large 
and  dark  green,  6  inches  or  more  in  length.  Several 
gardens. 

C'allislemoti  salignii,t. — Australia.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  Bottle-brush,  one  bearing  pale  yellow 
flowers  and  the  other  crimson.  Others  are  C. 
lanceo/atiis,  carmine-flowered,  and  C.  xpeciosvs, 
scarlet-flowered.  These  grow  well  as  bushes,  speci- 
mens of  the  first-named  being  sometimes  10  feet 
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iu  height  and  as  much  in  diameter.  There  is  much 
confusion  between  this  genus  and  Metrosideros, 
C.  lanceolata  being  almost  universally  sold  as 
Metrosideros  floribunda.  Callistemons  are  to  be 
found  in  many  gardens. 

Cando/lea  tetrandra. — Australia.  An 
evergreen  bush  bearing  clear  yellow 
cup-shaped  flowers,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Sun  Roses,  but  of  firmer  texture. 
Tresco. 

Camellia  retkiilnl a.— This  is  hardy, 
but  rarely  flowers  satisfactorily  in  the 
open,  except  in  the  south-west,  where 
it  is  grown  both  against  walls  and  as 
a  bush  plant.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  of 
the  Camellias,  bearing  lovely  pink  semi- 
double  flowers,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
with  bright  yellow  spreading  stamens. 

Cantua  bu.vifolia.— Vein.  An  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  in  corymbs  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  pale  red  trumpet 
flowers,  something  after  the  style,  of 
Fuchsia  corymbif lora. 
Tresco. 

Carpenteria  calif oni  ica. 
—  A  well  -  known  ever- 
green shrub  in  the  south- 
west, bearing  fragrant, 
white,  yellow  -  centred 
flowers.  In  some  gardens 
it  suffers  from  browning 
of  the  leaves  ;  but  this  is 
apparently  not  the  effect 
of  cold  winds  or  frost,  as 
often  the  most  exposed 
plants  are  the  least 
affected,  and  the  most 
sheltered  are  in  the  worst 
plight.  The  finest  speci- 
men known  to  me,  about 
8  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  is  growing  near 
Teignmouth.  It  may  be 
considered  fairly  hardy 
since  it  has  been  grown  in 
the  open  in  Scotland. 

Caryopteris  Mastacan- 
tht-s.  —  Chili.  A  most 
valuable  much-branched 
evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  a  height  of  4  feet  or 
more,  bearing  lavender- 
blue  clusters  of  flowers  in 
October.  There  is  also  a  white  form. 
The  type  is  common. 

Ca-S'iinia  leptojjhylla. — New  Zealand. 
A  small  evergreen  shrub,  bearing 
white  flower  heads.     Tregothnan. 

Ceanotluis. — California  and  Mexico. 
Many  species  and  varieties  are  grown 
both  as  bushes,  in  which  form  they 
soon  make  small  trees,  and  trained 
against  walls.  Of  the  early-flowering 
varieties  C.  reitchianua  is  the  brightest 
coloured,  and  of  the  autumn-blooming 
Azureus  section  Gloire  de  Versailles 
is  the  favourite.  Common  in  most 
gardens. 

Cithare.xylom  giiadrangulare. — West  Indies.  The 
Fiddle-wood.  Bears  white,  fragrant  flowers. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

Citrus  trifoliafa  (^Egle  sepiaria). — .Japan.  This 
fiercely-spined  Citrus  is  hardy,  but  rarelj'  flowers 
and  fruits  in  the  north.  In  the  south-west  it 
flowers  freely,  and  one  specimen  I  know  of  fruits 
almost  annually.  It  is  7  feet  in  height,  and  last 
year  carried  over  thirty  fruits. 

Clerodendron  trichoiomuia. — Japan.  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  also  hardy,  but  flowering  best  in  the 
south-west.  The  finest  specimen  I  know  is  over 
15  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through  at  Green- 
way  on  the  Dart. 

ClfJhra  arborea. — Madeira.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  Tree.  Evergreen.  It  bears  panicles  of 
white,  bell-shaped  flowers  in  the  summer,  at  which 
time  it  is  quite  a  feature  at  Tresco.  There  are 
good  bushes,  the  largest  about  7  feet  in  height,  at 
Trewidden,  near  Penzance. 

Corohia    bnddleioides. — New   Zealand.      A   tall- 


growing  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  2  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length.  C.  cotoneaster  is  a  spreading 
shrub  with  small  leaves.  Both  species  bear  yellow, 
sweet-scented  fiowers.     The  first  I  saw  at  Ludgvan 


THE 


Rectory,  Cornwall,  the  second  at  Bishop's  Teignton, 
South  Devon. 

Correa.  — Australia.  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs 
which  do  well  at  Tresco  and  also  in  some  gardens 
on  the  mainland.  C.  cardinalis  is  the  most  brilliant, 
but  C.  ventricosa  is  almost  as  highly  coloured. 
I^  have  seen  the  two  named  as  well  as  C.  alba, 
C.  bicolor,  C.  carnea,  C.  glauca,  C.  magnifica,  and 
C.  virens  in  good  health  and  flower  on  the  main- 

S.   W.  FiTZHEREERT. 

f  To  be  continued. ) 
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MOUNTAIN    PRIMULAS. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 
Marsh-lovinc;  Species. 
P.  LDTEOLA  (Rupr.).  From  the  Eastern  Cau- 
casus^—It  IS  rather  near  P.  Aurinda,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  long  pedicels 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow  instead  of 
purple,  and  by  its  being  much  larger  in  all 
dimensions. 

P.    Olgw  (Regel).     From  the  mountains  of 

Turkestan,  between  7,000  feet  and  li',000  feet  — 

This  may  be  called  an  oriental  form  of  P.  longi- 

Hova,  for  it  comes  very  near  this  alpine  species, 

though  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  leaves 

being  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and  by 

the  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  continued 

downward  towards  the  base. 

It  is  of  the  same  easy  culture 

as  P.  longifolia,  and  flowers 

"     -  in  April  and  Mav. 

P.     Parrui    "(A.      Gray). 

Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6185. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 

Colorado,  Arizona  and  Nevada 

in  the  alpine  regions. — Leaves 

upright,     ovate  -    elliptical, 

obtuse  or  nearly  acute,  sessile, 

or    contracted    on    a    thick 

petiole ;      flowers     intensely 

bright   crimson,  large,  eight 

to  tvvelve  at  the  top  of  the 

^  stalk  3  inches    to   5   inches 

long.    It  blooms  in  May  and 

June.      It  flowers   badly  at 

Geneva,  but  admirably  at  La 

Linnasa,  where  for  many  years  it  has  been 

one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.     It 

must    have  a    moist,   spongy  soil,    well 

drained  and  in  full  sun,  and  be  frequently 

watered. 

P.  Poi's.so?M'(Franch.).  From  the  moun- 
tains of'  Yunnan  in  Southern  China. — 
This  species  is  something  like  P.japonica, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  glaucous 
leathery  leaves,  widely  dilated,  enveloping 
at  the  base  ;  the  violet-rose  flowers  are 
large  and  are  disposed  in  whorls,  but 
much  less  regularly  than  in  japonica.  It 
is  nearly  hardy  at  Geneva,  but  for  safety 
we  winter  it  in  a  cold  frame ;  it  is 
quite  easy  to  grow  and  yields  flowers  in 
abundance. 

P-  reticulata  (Wall.).  From  the  Eastern 
and  Central  Himalayas. — The  true  P.  reticulata 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation,  for  when- 
ever I  have  had  it  from  nurserymen  who  ofter 
it  in  their  catalogues  I  have  always  received 
sik/cimensis.  I  observe  that  "  Nicholson's 
Dictionary"  gives  these  two  species  as  very 
near  each  other  (at  any  rate  it  is  so  in  the 
French  edition  that  I  have).  I  am  also  aware 
that  Dewar  notes  P.  reticulata  having  been 
shown  at  the  Primula  conference*  which  is 
quite  possible,  as  the  plant  may  exist,  unknown 
to  me,  in  English  gardens.  P.  reticulata, 
however,  differs  clearly  from  P.  sikkimends. 

"  ".Tournil  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  Vol.  XII., 
No.  2,  page  288. 
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unopened  bud.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  our  rock  plants,  flowering 
in  March  and  April.  It  requires 
moisture,  porous  soil,  and  half  sun. 
Mr.  Leichtlin  has  raised  a  variety 
c/randi/ora  :  he  was  good  enough  to 
present  it  to  the  garden  at  La 
Linnjea,  where  it  succeeds  admirably. 
Duby  has  also  recorded  a  var.  elegans 
with  the  flower  smaller,  the  tube 
longer  and  the  lobes  narrower. 

P.  scotica  (Hook).  From  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  north  of  IScot- 
land. — Very  near  P.farinosa  to  which 
it  is  attached  in  "  Index  Kewensis," 
though  Pax  in  his  "  Monographie " 
gives  it  specific  rank.  It  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  P.  farinosa  by  the 
widely  rounded  teeth  of  the  calyx— in 
farinosa  they  are  triangular— by  the 
fine  and  regular  toothing  of  the  large 
elliptical  leaf,  by  the  very  short 
flower-stem,  and  the  dark  purple 
colour  of  the  corolla.  There  is  also 
a  P.  scotica  of  Blyth,  which  is  simply 
a  form  of  farinosa,  and  is  near  the 
Scotch  plant,  but  is  very  rare  in  cul- 
tivation. 

P.  sihirica  (.Jacq.).   From  the  Altai, 

Baikal,  and  eastern  regions  of  Siberia. 

Figured   in  Bot.   Mag.   t.   .3167  and 

t.   3445.— It  is   rather   near 

involucrata,   with     flat, 

smooth,    obovate,    entire 

— ™^  leaves,  slightly  undulated  at 

the  edge,  long  stalked,  highly 

glabrous  ;  the  flower-stem  is 

3  inches   to   4  inches   high. 

f  Flowers  three  to  five,  rose- 

'  coloured,   supported   by  an 

involucre,  whose  bracts  are 

the    same     length    as   the 

pedicels.    It  flowers  in  April 

and  May. 

The   true  P.   sibirica  is  extremely  rare  in 

cultivation,  and  in    its   place  one    generally 

receives  P.  stricta  or  even  common  farinosa. 

It  does  well  in  sphagnum  in  moist, 

spongy  soil  in  half  sun.    Pallas  has 

recorded  a  variety  rotundifoha  syn. 

P.  nutans  (Georgi). 

P.      sibirica     var.      kashmiriana 

(Hook.)    has     longer    flowers    and 

D      J  i  •     1   J    ii         •     it  i-         rounded  leaves,  and  Trantwetter  has 

I'tiA  t^Z  Itlt^^.^}]^.'!".  !!il?TriT*rj  i  published  a  variety  6r«.c«Z?,.,  with 

)  the  calyx  twice  as  short  as  the  tube 


not  being  mealy,  by  the  much  blunted,  almost 
rounded  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  lobes 
of  the  pale  pink  corolla  being  very  slightly 
indented.  We  grow  it  easily  at  Geneva  in 
moist  spongy  soil  in  full  sun.  It  is  the 
d-iintiest  species  in  this  section. 

P.  irarei  (Stein).  See  P.fari^iosa  mr.  Warei. 

Geneva.  H.  Coerevon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

DAPHNE     CNEORUM. 

DAPHNE  CNEORUM,  with  its  neat 
k  trailing  habit  and  profusion  of  rosy 
I  lilac  flowers,  should  be  grown 
■  wherever  the  soil  appears  favourable. 
It  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  to  10  inches 
in  height,  and  half  a  dozen  plants 
niake'a  most  interesting  group  for  the  rockery.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil,  and  invariably 
fails  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  dry.  It  is  well 
worth  a  place  on  the  rockery  on  account  of  its 
sweetly  fragrant  flowers  alone.  I),  rupestris,  the 
pretty  rock  Daphne,  is  a  neat,  diminutive  shrub, 
forming  dense  tufts  2  inches  or  3  inches  high,  and 
covered  with  a  mass  of  rosy  pink  blooms.  It 
requires  a  stony,  peaty  soil,  and  should  be  planted 
where  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  overcrowded, 
as  so  often  happens  with  these  small  plants. 
Daphne  blagaj'ana,  though  a  very  beautiful  species, 
with  white  fragrant  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most 
tantalising  in   the    genus.      I  have   seen    robust 


.*-. 
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and  even  puts  them  rather  far  apart.  Moreover, 
the  description  given  by  Pastor  Duby  in  his 
"  Monographie  des  Prumulacees "+  does  not 
correspond  to  the  characters  of  P.  sikkimensis, 
which,  however,  he  then  did  not  yet  know. 
Pax  places  reticulata  in  the  cordifolixi'  section, 
characterised  by  distinctly  stalked  leaves  which 
are  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  while  sikkimensis 
is  in  the  Nivales  section,  whose  leaves  narrow 
gradually  into  the  winged  petiole,  as  for 
example  in  P.  acaulis.     Further,  while  P.  sik- 


of  the  corolla. 

P.  sikkitnensis  (Hook.).  From  the 
Himalayas,  between  1 2,000  feet  and 
1.5,000  feet,  and  from  \unnan.— An 
extremely  characteristic  plant ;  leaves 
long,  rough,  wrinkled,  obovate-ellip- 
tical,  crenate  -  dentate,  narrowing 
I  gradually  to  the  wide,  winged  petiole ; 
flower   -   stem      lightly      powdered, 

z.  -.„,■■  u      ..1     ii  J        •  '        J        1  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  at 

kirm'Hsis  has  the  flower  drooping  and  on  long  •  ^^^  ^  ^  bouquet  of  drooping  flowers 
pedicles,  reticulata  carries  them  upright,  the  ^j  ^,3,!,  ht  citron-yellow  colour,  often 
involucre  1.S  more  or  less  mealy  and  formed  of  gf^  t^^j^t  ^/^  time,  forming  a 
pointed  leaflets  the  caly.x  is  bell-shaped  and  beautiful  umbel.  This  plant  requires 
oothedonlyhalf  the  length  of  the  tube.    As  r^  ^oi,t  ,  ^^il   ^^  i^^jf  gj,^  ^r 

have  never  had  P.  reticulata  I  am  unable  to     -     -        -     • 
say  whether  it  is  in  cultivation  or  not,  but  it 
probably  is  for  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Dewar, 
who   followed    the    Primula  conference   very 
closely,  should  not  have  known  it. 

P.  rosea  (lioyle).  Pot.  Mar/,  t.  6437.  From 
the  Western  Himalayas. — A  beautiful  and  well 
knewn  .species,  introduced  from  Kashmir  in 
1879,  with  brownish  leaves  and  many  pure 
rose-coloured   flowers,    very    brilliant  in  the 


side 


t  "  Prodi-omus,  De  CandoUe,"  Vol.  VIII.,  page  41. 


shade.     It  is  excellent  for  the 
of  a  stream  or  pond. 

P.  stricta  (Horn.)  sijn.  P.  hm-ne- 
manniana  (Lehm.),  P.  glahrescens 
(Fr.),  Androsace  stricta  (Hartm.). 
Northern  and  arctic  Europe  and 
Iceland.  Figured  in  Hornem.  Fl. 
Danica  8,  t.  138.5.— A  small  species 
near  farinosa,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  short  flower- 
stalk,  by  the  undersides  of  its  leaves 
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healthy  specimens  die  off  in  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  everything  suits,  this  Daphne 
may  be  grown  without  any  trouble.  It  seems  to 
require  a  loamy,  well-drained  soil.  K. 

MIGHAUXI4  TCHIHATCHEFFII  AT 
EDINBURGH. 

As  one  who  has  to  acknowledge  want  of  success 
in  endeavouring  to  flower  this  Michauxia,  which 
is  burdened  with  such  a  troublesome  specific  name, 
I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  good  plant  of  it 
coming  into  flower  in  front  of  the  range  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  middle  of  July. 
With  me  it  comes  up  annually,  makes  some 
growth,  and  then  goes  to  rest  until  another  year 
has  well  come  in.  At  Edinburgh  it  seems  to  grow 
far  more  vigorously,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  healthy  appearance  it  presented  with  its  tall 
stems  thickly  clothed  with  flowers  just  ready  to 
open.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  it  does  not  usually 
flower  freely,  and  I  have  known  a  good  many  who 
are  no  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  blooming  it. 
It  is  an  Asia  Minor  species,  and  seems  to  be,  so  far 
as  its  white  blooms  go,  a  better  plant  than  M. 
campanuloides,  whose  singular-looking  flowers  are 
not  too  often  seen  either.  Seeds  were 
obtainable  a  year  or  two  ago,  if  not 
now,  and  as  it  is  of  perennial  habit, 
it  has  this  additional  advantage  over 
M.  campanuloides  that  it  lives  from 
year  to  year.  8.  Arnott. 

SINGLE  PINK  GRACE. 
This  beautiful  Pink  is  one  of  a  pleasing 
set  which  comprises  a  number  of  single 
varieties  of  D.  plumarius.  Less  striking, 
perhaps,  in  its  appearance  when  seen  a 
little  distance  off  than  such  dark-zoned 
varieties  as  U.  Beauty,  it  is  still  one 
of  great  attraction  from  its  large,  beau- 
tifully fringed,  fragrant  while  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  rose 
zOne  which  encircles  the  base  of  the 
petals.  One  of  its  merits  is  its  erect 
habit  of  growth  and  its  bold  appearance 
when  raised  above  the  eye.  I  have  a 
good  plant  on  the  top  of  a  double  wall, 
and  it  there  presents  a  most  pleasing 
appearance  with  its  numerous  flowers 
upheld  on  stout  stems.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class  here,  and  one  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  recommend  it  to  those 
interested  in  these  fragrant  flowers. 
Carsethorn,  N.B.  S.  Arnott. 

SYMPHYANDRA   PENDULA. 

We  have  some  plants  of  this  pretty 
Bell-flower  on  a  dry  rockejiy,  and  just 
coming  into  bloom.  T  think  if  the  plant 
is  grown  thus,  only  about  1  foot  high, 
it  is  the  very  reverse  of  weedy  which, 
I  have  been  told,  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
not  grown  by  many.  The  foliage  is  very  plentiful,  but 
so  are  the  flowers,  which  are  1-1  inches  or  2  inches 
long  by  1  inch  wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  and 
of  a  soft  creamy  white..  It  may  be  short  lived, 
but  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  is  really  a 
perennial.  J.  Wood. 
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SCOTLAND'S  climate  generally  is  not 
an  ideal  one  for  Rose  growing,  but 
with  a  little  trouble  many  sorts  can 
be  tolerably  well  done,  the  chief 
means  of  assuring  success  being  a 
yjroper  selection  of  the  varieties  to  be 
grown.  For  instance,  it  would  be  quite  useless 
for  us  northerners  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  beautiful  Rose  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
for  the  open  ground.  Again,  many  of  the  dark 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  stain  and  lose  their  colour 
terribly  in  this  climate  ;  why  I  do  not  know, 
as  one  would  have  thought  that  in  this  respect 
we  might  have  had  the  advantage  over  our 
ancient  foes,  the  Sassenachs,  but  it  is  not  so, 
and  I  cannot  even  do  much  with  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Also  some  very  full  Roses,  for 
instance  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  cannot 


G^-ace  Darling  (H.T.).—  Creamy  pink,  about 
the  earliest  in  this  class  to  flower. 

Grannd  Due  A.  de  Luxembourg. — A  beautiful 
and  most  distinct  Hybrid  Tea,  the  inside  of  the 
petals  being  white  and  the  outside  deep  rose  \ 
free,  hardy,  and  most  decorative. 

Kaiserin  A  uqusta  Victoria  (H.T.).  —  Very 
good  indeed.  Creamy  white.  A  good  grower 
and  hardy ;  nearly  every  flower  comes 
good.  Buds  get  a  little  spoiled  in  very  wet 
weather. 

La  France  (H.T.). — Usually  good. 

La  France  de  'S9  (H.T.).— A  good  hardy 
Rose  and  a  good  grower. 

Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  (Bourbon). — A  useful, 
strong  growing  Rose. 

Margaret  Dickson. — The  best  white  H.P.  in 
the  north.  Almost  every  flower  comes  good, 
but  the  plant  is  very  liable  to  mildew  late  in 
the  season. 

Marquise  Litta  (H.T.).  —  Not  a  strong 
grower,  but  free  flowering  and  hardy  ;  very 
well  shaped  rosy  red  flowers. 
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THE  DOUBLE  DWARF  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (DIANTHUS  BABBATUS 
MAGNIFICUS     PLENUS). 

Or  all  the  Sweet  Williams  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  one  neater  in  habit  and  brighter  in  colour 
than  this.  Not  more  than  6  inches  high,  it  has 
been  making  a  brave  show  for  weeks,  and  looks 
as  if  it  will  continue  for  a  few  more.  I  consider 
it  a  better  thing  than  its  taller  relations,  as  there 
always  seems  to  be  plenty  of  growth  left  for 
another  season  when  it  has  finished  flowering. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  ruby,  surpassing  that  of 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  This  is  a  grand  plant 
to  follow  on  the  earlier  Pinks  and  for  border 
edging. 

Hardy  Plant  Club,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


often  be  induced  to  open  ;  or,  if  they  do  so, 
they  take  so  long  about  it  that  the  tips  of  all 
the  petals  get  badly  stained  and  weather-worn, 
and  the  flower  is  worthless.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  other  Roses  that  can  be  well  done 
north  of  the  Grampians,  but  the  following 
lists  contain  what  I  consider  the  best  from 
experience  in  my  own  garden.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  included  none  that  I  have  not  had 
under  observation  for  at  least  four  years, 
although  a  good  few  of  the  newer  Roses 
promise  very  well,  especially  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  class. 

Hybrid  Peepetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

Captaui  Hay^oard  (H.P.). — The  best  bright 
red  Rose  for  the  north  ;  good  sturdy  grower, 
free  flowering,  and  very  hardy. 

Caroline  Testout  (H.T.). — Large  pink  flowers, 
free  and  hardy. 

General  Jacqueininot  (H.P.). — Very  bright 
in  colour.  This  Rose  will  grow  quite  a  long 
way  up  a  wall. 


Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.P.). — Good.  Rosy  pink. 

Mrs.   Sharman    Craivford  (H.P.).  —  Good.' ~) 
Bright  pink. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (H.T.).  —  The  best  of  all 
Roses  in  the  north,  of  splendid  colour  and 
foliage  ;  a  fair  grower,  very  free  flowering  ; 
every  flower  corning  good  and  not  opening 
too  quickly,  which,  I  fancy,  would  be  its  chief 
fault  in  the  South.  It  is,  in  addition,  an  excel- 
lent autumnal. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (Bourbon). — An 
old  Rose,  excellent  for  its  autumnal  bloom. 

Ulrich  Brunner  (HP.).— A  good  bright  red 
Rose,  strong  grower  and  very  hardy. 

Tea  Roses. 

Very  few  of  these  are  really  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  really  best  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  However,  the  following  are  the  best  I 
have  tried  in  respect  to  hardiness  : — 

G.  Nahonnand. — Rosy  cream,  very  free  and 
quite  hardy  ;  a  good  grower,  quite  one  of  the 
best  Teas  as  a  garden  Rose  in  the  North. 
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Anna  Olivier. — Creamy,  buff  centre,  the 
reverse  of  the  outer  petals  reddish. 

Hon.  Edith  Giford.  —  Almost  pure  white 
here. 

Mme.  Lamlard. — About  the  best  Tea  of  its 
colour  for  the  North. 

Jfamtin  Cochet. — A  very  good  grower  and 
about  the  hardiest  of  the  Teas  ;  sometimes  the 
blooms  do  not  open  well,  but  when  they  do 
they  are  splendid. 

Marie  d'Orleans. — A  strong,  hardy  plant. 
The  flower  is  rather  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
shape,  but  of  a  rosy  colour.  A  very  good 
garden  Rose. 

Marie  Van  Houtte.  —  Grows  well,  and  is 
fairly  hardy. 

Papa  Gontier.  —  Good  grower,  and  fairly 
hardy.     A  beautiful  bud. 

Safrano.— Good  apricot-coloured  buds  and 
hardy.  I  have  it  growing  8  feet  or  9  feet  up  a 
wall  facing  south-east,  in  which  position  it 
blooms  very  early. 

Sornl/reiiil. — JIakes  a  good  bush,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  most  useful  for  cutting.  Almo.st 
a  climber,  and  very  hardy. 

Scmvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. — The  best  white 
Tea  here.     A  good  grower,  and  fairly  hardy. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami.— 01  much  the  same 
habit  and  growth  as  the  last-named,  but  with 
pink  flowers.     Good. 

(.)f  Rose.s  belonging  to  other  than  the  above 
classes,  the  Austrian  Copper  and  Austrian 
Yellow  should  be  grown  with  any  of  the 
Penzance  Sweet  Briars  (Meg  Merrilies,  Lady 
Penzance,  Amy  Robsart,  arTd  Green  Mantle 
are  a  good  quartette),  and  the  Scotch  Roses, 
especially  the  yellow.  These  three  classes 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  much  as  they 
please,  when  they  will  make  large  bushes,  the 
knife  only  being  used  after  flowering  to  cut 
away  any  old  or  exhausted  wood.  The  Scotch 
Roses  make  a  capital  low  garden  hedge,  and 
are  very  sweet-scented.  Moss  Roses  I  cannot 
do  well.     The  best  is  the  common  Moss. 

All  the  Rugo.=as  and  their  hybrids  are  very 
hardy,  and  are  useful  shrubbery  Roses.  Then 
the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  Roses,  that  grow 
anywhere  and  anyhow,  and  are  never  sick  or 
sorry,  mu?t  not  be  forgotten.  Of  these  the 
best  are  Bennett's  Seedling,  splendens  (Ayr- 
shire), and  F^licite  Perpetue  (evergreen).  Of 
other  climbing  Roses  the  following  are  the 
best  with  me  :  — 
Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Mine.  Alfred  Carriere.  —  The  best  white 
climber,  and  very  hardy.  Good  either  on 
wall  or  trellis. 

Mme.  Berard.—A.  better-shaped  Gloire  de 
Dijon  ;  not  so  liable  to  get  bare  at  the  bottom, 
but  not  i|uite  so  free-flowering.     Good. 

Pink  Rover. — Very  useful,  strong  growing 
plant,  good  as  a  bush,  and  will  climb  quite  a 
long  way.     Very  hardy. 

Peine  Marie  llenrieite. — A  strong  climber, 
with  bright  red  flowers,  which,  however,  fade 
off  rather  an  objectionable  colour.  A  useful 
Rose. 

Peine  Olga  de  Wurtembere/. — The  best  red 
climber  for  an  arch,  most  fjoriferous,  strong 
and  hardy. 

Wiilt/iain  Climber  /.— Agood  crimson  Rose, 
free  and  hardy.     Best  here  as  a  bush. 

Crimson  PamUer.—Xery  hardy,  good  on  an 
arch  or  trellis,  but  useless  on  a  wall  ;  requires 
high  feeding  to  show  its  true  character ;  in  fact, 
it  can  hardly  be  over  fed. 

Poljiitntha  ximple.i: — Very  free  flowering, 
makes  a  splendid  bush  if  allowed  to  grow  as  it 
likes,  only  cutting  away  any  old  wood  after 
flowering. 

Then  one  cannot  omit  some  of  the  China 
Roses.    The  common  China  is  the  hardiest. 


and  Fellenberg  (classed  usually  as  a  Noisette) 
is  very  useful,  especially  in  late  autumn. 

Then  last  and  least  (in  respect  of  stature) 
the  dwarf  Polyanthas  must  be  included.  The 
two  best  here  are  Anne  Marie  de  Montravel 
(white)  and  Gloire  des  Polyantha  (pink). 
These  never  fail.  They  start  flowering  early, 
and  are  about  the  last  to  give  in  ;  they  are 
very  hardy  and  make  splendid  beds.       N.  B. 

P.S.— Some  of  the  old,  so-called.  Hybrid 
Chinas  are  very  useful  in  the  North,  especially 
Charles  Lawson.  Two  other  summer  Roses 
that  should  be  grown  are  Celestial  and 
Maiden's  Blush,  both  classed  as  "Alba" 
Roses.  Macrantha  and  Paul's  Single  White 
should  also  be  included  ;  they  make  good 
bushes  and  the  latter  is  very  useful  for  cutting. 
N.  B. 


them  in  a  cold  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Winter  -  flowering  Pelargoniums  that  are  well 
rooted  in  their  flowering  pots  should  have  weak 
manure  and  soot  water  given  to  them  twice  a 
week.  Pick  out  all  premature  flower  trusses  and 
pinch  the  .strong  shoots  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
From  that  time  growth  should  be  free.  Turn  the 
plants  round  to  the  sun  occasionally  to  regulate 
the  growth.  .John  Fleming. 

IVe.rham  Park  Gardens,  Slouyh. 
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Bui,ES. 

VARIOUS  kinds  will  soon  be  coming  to 
hand  from  the  growers.  It  suits  some 
growers  to  send  them  out  in  bulk  late, 
which  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  when 
they  are  required  to  bloom  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  Growers  should 
be  urged  to  send  on  each  variety  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready.  For  a  general  collection  of  bulbs  the 
bulb  catalogue  is  the  best  guide.  Space  will  onl}' 
permit  me  to  mention  the  very  early  flowering 
sorts.  A  very  early  and  free  flowering  Narcissus 
is  Single  Trumpet  Major,  and  another  grand  large 
single  is  Yule  Tide.  Farly  Double  Golden  blooms 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  had  these  Daffodils  in 
flower  during  November  and  December  with  but 
very  little  forcing.  I  believe  these  bulbs  were 
grown  in  France,  and  ripen  earlier  than  Dutch 
grown.  I  obtained  them  through  a  noted  South- 
gate  nurseryman.  Trumpet  Major  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  a  shy  bloomer,  but  given  an  open 
porous  soil,  with  plenty  of  broken  crocks  or  char- 
coal mixed  in  the  compost  and  liberal  drainage, 
and  not  hard  forced  with  fire-heat,  which  means 
failure,  I  know  of  no  better  variety  for  early 
flowering.  There  is  nothing  more  welcome  or 
charming  for  conservatory  or  room  decoration 
than  these  beautiful  fresh -coloured  DaS'odils,  and 
coming  into  flower  without  hard  forcing  they  are  a 
great  boon  to  gardeners.  These  bulbs  are  cheap, 
and  if  obtained  through  a  reliable  source  are  very 
certain.  A  serious  mistake  is  ordering  bulbs 
through  an  unreliable  source.  Remember  that 
within  the  bulb  the  coming  flower  is  already  stored. 
Polyanthus  varieties,  such  as  the  early  Paper 
White  and  Double  Roman,  are  particularly  precious 
for  early  forcing.  Roman  Hyacinths,'  too,  are 
indispensable. 

Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley 
can  be  had  in  bloom  any  time  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  mouths.  Pot  up  on  arrival,  place  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  expose  to  full  light,  where  they 
will  open  their  flower-s  and  develop  their  foliage  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  Do  not  upon  any 
account  give  them  bottom  heat. 

Spintas  and  Azalea  mollis  will  flower  in  about 
five  weeks  from  time  of  starting.  Liliums  will 
flower  in  about  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 

Seasonable  PROPAG.^TiNfi. 

Fuch-tias. — Cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
should  be  taken  and  placed  in  small  pots  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  If  possible,  place  them  in  a  half-spent 
hot-bed.  These  plants,  if  kept  going  all  through 
the  winter  in  a  light  and  warm  position,  will  make 
strong  flowering  plants  next  year.  Cuttings  of 
Heliotropes,  Coleus,  Lantanas,  and  the  like  niaj' 
also  be  struck. 

Zonal  Felarijoniiims. — For  next  season's  flower- 
ing these  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots. 
Choose  strong  growth  and  press  "the  soil  firmly 
round  the  cutting.  They  do  not  like  a  close  moist 
atmosphere  or    much    shade;   indeed,   we    strike 
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THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 
Apricots. 
crops   of    these  are   more    satisfactory    this 


year  than  are  those  of  some  other  hardy  fruits,  but 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  we  have  found  it 
expedient  to  thoroughl}'  water  and  mulch  the 
borders.  The  fruit  is  now  approaching  maturity, 
and  will  require  to  be  protected  by  hexagon 
netting  or  some  similar  material  from  wasps  and 
birds.  The  colour  will  be  improved  if  fruits  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Once  it  is  gathered  the  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  cleanfed  by  the  aid  of  a 
garden  engine,  and  the  young  shoots  that  require 
it  fastened  to  the  wall,  at  the  same  time  closely 
stop  sub-lateral  growths  and  carefully  remove 
suckers,  which  are  at  times  freely  produced. 

Strawberry-  Planting. 
In  a  recent  calendar  instructions  were  given  for 
preparing  land  for  this  fruit,  and  a  list  of  good 
varieties  was  given.  Where  the  plants  have  to  be 
purchased  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
giving  orders  for  them,  and  those  established  in 
small  pots  should  be  preferred.  Home-raised  plants 
sliould  be  severed  from  their  parents  after  they 
have  become  well  rooted,  placed  for  a  few  days 
before  being  planted  in  a  shaded  position,  and  kept 
watered  and  daily  syringed.  It  is  advisable  to 
choose  showery  weather  for  the  operation,  and  a 
suitable  distance  is  2i  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
the  plants  "2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Where  space 
is  limited,  however,  they  may  be  more  closely 
placed,  especially  in  the  case  of  compact  growers  ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  greater  distance  may  be  advan- 
tageously afforded  such  strong  growers  as  Royal 
Sovereign,  for  instance,  when  they  are  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  runners  for  laj'ering. 
When  planting  be  careful  that  the  balls  of  soil  are 
moist,  and  make  them  perfectly  firm  ;  should  dry 
weather  prevail  see  that  the  plants  are  adequately 
supplied  with  water  and  damped  overhead  each 
evening,  and  in  any  case  keep  them  free  from 
runners. 

Apples. 
Although  early  summer  pruning  of  the  Apple  is 
not  advisable,  owing  to  it  producing  a  profusion  of 
sappy  growths,  the  summer  pruning  of  the  bush, 
espalier,  and  similar  trees  that  have  their  growth 
restricted,  should  now  be  comjileted.  If  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  the  work  upon  the  piecemeal 
principle,  a  sudden  check  to  the  tree's  energies, 
which  a  wholesale  removal  of  young  shoots 
occasions,  will  be  avoided.  In  pruning  it  is 
essential  that  the  operator  knows  the  difference 
between  ordinary  wood  growths  and  fruit-bearing 
spurs,  i.e.,  short  sturdy  growths  which  ultimately 
terminate  with  a  fruit  bud.  Some  varieties  of 
Apples,  such,  for  example,  as  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
produce  a  great  portion  of  their  fruit  upon  this 
principle,  and  the  removal  of  such  growths  would 
consequently  cause  failure.  Young  trees  should 
have  suthcient  terminal  and  other  shoots  to 
pioperly  furnish  them,  carefully  selected  and 
retained.  I  have  previously  advised  the  thinning 
of  fruit  where  it  is  necessary,  but  in  our  case, 
except  with  a  few  varieties,  it  has  not  been  called 
for  this  season.  Any  fruits  that  drop,  the 
result  of  the  codlin  moth  maggot,  should  be 
gathered  up  and  destroj'ed  before  the  grub  escapes. 
Wliere  aphis  has  been  troublesome  thetreesand  their 
fruit  will  be  benefited  by  being  thoroughl3-  washed 
by  the  garden  engine,  and  where  (as  is  the  ease 
here)  the  rainfall  has  been  deficient,  copious 
supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial,  while  the  utility  of  mulching  with  short 
litter,  especially  for  newly-planted  trees,  should 
not  be  overlooked. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  plant  in  the  hardy 
herbaceous  border  more  effective  than  the 

Delphinium, 
whether  it  be  the  annual  or  perennial,  though 
the  tall  hybrids  of  the  latter  are  especially  so. 
The  great  difference  in  their  height,  they  range 
from  1  foot  to  12  feet  high,  and  their  variety  of 
colours,  from  pure  white  to  scarlet,  and  every  shade 
of  blue,  from  bright  lavender  to  deep  indigo,  make 
them  splendid  subjects  for  using  in  many  ways, 
either  in  groups  or  masses  of  distinct  colours  or  as 
single  border  plants  in  combination  with  other 
plants.  The  effects  of  these  combinations  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  now  that  the 
Delphinium  is  In  flower  it  is  a  good  time  to 
observe  and  think  of  fresh  effects  with  them  for 
next  summer.  Their  cultivation  is  very  simple,  as 
they  are  so  perfectly  hardy  and  thrive  in  the  most 
ordinary  soil,  though  of  course  they  do  beat  in  rich 
deep  soil.  Seeds  sown  now  or  a  little  earlier  of 
the  perennial  sorts  will  supply  flowering  plants  for 
next  year,  but  if  there  are  certain  colours  it  is 
desired  to  retain  distinct  the  best  plan  is  to 
propagate  by  dividing  the  stock  of  the  particular 
plant  in  the  spring  just  as  it  is  starting  into 
growth.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  the  perennial 
plants  every  three  or  four  years  and  trench  the 
ground  and  manure  it  thoroughly  before  replanting. 
This  is  best  done  in  spring.  Like  a  good  many 
other  things  if  they  seed  the  pods  should  be  removed 
to  encourage  flowers  for  the  late  autumn.  The 
annual  varieties  should  always  be  sown  where 
intended  to  flower,  and  thinned  out  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough.  If  sown  in  boxes  and 
afterwards  planted  out  they  are  not  nearly  so 
successful. 

Delphinium  nudioaule  is  a  most  desirable  dwarf 
compact  little  perennial,  about  12  inches  to  15  inches 
in  height,  with  light  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  very 
easily  raised  from  seed.  On  a  light  dry  border  it 
comes  into  flower  very  early  and  lasts  for  a 
long  time  ;  it  is  most  effective  if  grown  in 
small  groups.  D.  cardinale  is  another  scarlet 
flowering  one,  but  is  much  larger  growing.  D. 
forraosum  and  its  varieties  Belladonna  and 
lilaceum  are  very  effective,  and  are  worth  grow- 
ing in  any  border.  Of  the  h3'brids  sulphureum, 
with  long  spikes  of  beautiful  clear  yellow  flowers 
and  attaining  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  is  very 
pretty,  while  Sutton's  Queen  of  the  Blues,  which  I 
have  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  note,  should 
be  in  every  collection  because  of  its  charming 
colour.  H.  A,  Pettigrew. 

OcKtle  Gardens,  St.  Pagans. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Late  Peas. 
EvER^  endeavour  should  be  made  to  prolong  the 
season  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  attain  this  end 
the  growths  should  be  well  thinned,  the  surface 
mulched  with  manure,  copious  supplies  of  water 
given  during  spells  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and  the 
haulm  well  syringed  during  the  evening  to  promote 
a  healthy  growth.  When  suitable  varieties  are 
grown,  Green  Peas  may  be  had  quite  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  often  in  favourable  weather  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  well  into  November. 

COLEWORTS. 

Good  breadths  of  these  should  be  planted  on 
heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug  ground  imme- 
diately they  are  ready,  allowing  a  distance  of 
1  foot  all  ways.  Every  spare  piece  of  ground 
should  be  planted,  as  they  are  much  appreciated 
during  the  winter  months.  Well  water  in  at  the 
time  of  planting,  also  two  or  three  times  after  to 
give  them  a  good  start  should  the  weather  be  dry. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  constantly  moved  with 
the  hoe  to  encourage  a  free  growth. 

Runner  Beans. 
These  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  late  spring, 
are  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Keep  the  roots 
well  supplied  with  clear  and  farmyard  manure 
water,  and  syringe  the  growths  freely.  This  will 
materially  assist  the  blooms  to  properly  set.  Make 
a  good  sowing  of  French  Beans  on  a  south  border, 
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when  protection  can  be  afforded  them  should  it 
be  necessary.  This  sowing  will  give  a  good  supply 
of  pods  late  in  the  season. 

Mushroom  Beds 
which  were  made  up  in  cool  places  in  the  open 
will  now  be  yielding  good  returns.  The  covering 
of  long  litter  should  be  renewed  with  fresh  material 
occasionally,  and  where  the  bed  has  been  in  bearing 
for  some  time  apply  a  good  soaking  of  farmyard 
manure  water.  Syringe  the  beds  morning  and 
evening.  Make  up  beds  in  the  Mushroom  house 
at  intervals  for  autumn  use,  keeping  the  structure 
as  cool  as  possible. 

Cucumbers 
in  pots  and  frames  should  be  kept  well  thinned. 
Apply  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure  and 
turfy  loam.  Syringe  and  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  but  admit  air  early  in  the  morning. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  will  now  be  about  at  their  best, 
and  be  bearing  freely.  Give  manure  water  fre- 
quently, and  keep  the  plants  well  syringed  in  the 
afternoon.  Relieve  the  plants  by  cutting  the  fruit 
as  fast  as  it  becomes  fit,  as  these  are  much  superior 
in  flavour  when  used  before  becoming  too  large. 
Seed  of  a  good  free-bearing  variety  should  now  be 
sown  in  small  pots  for  planting  in  the  Cucumber 
houses  and  giving  a  supply  during  autumn. 
Encourage  a  sliort,  stout  -  jointed  growth  before 
planting,  when  they  will  continue  to  bear  for  a 
much  longer  period. 

Turnips. 

Choose,  if  possible,  showery  weather  for  sowing 
good  breadths  of  these.  Give  a  good  surface 
dressing  of  soot  and  burnt  garden  refuse,  make 
firm,  and  sow  in  shallow  drills  in  dry  weather. 
Thoroughly  water  the  drills  before  sowing,  rake  in 
immediately  after,  and  sprinkle  over  the  surface 
a  little  short  grass  from  the  mowing  machines. 
Several  sowings  should  yet  be  made,  as  frequently 
the  later  ones  prove  the  most  serviceable.  Snow- 
ball and  Prizetaker  are  two  of  the  best  for  sowing 
at  this  season.  The  latter  is  a  green  top  variety, 
but  of  excellent  quality  and  appearance,  and  very 
hardy.  Thin  out  the  earlier  sowings  ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  done  twice,  leaving  them  the  first  j 
time  just  as  thick  again  as  they  will  have  to 
remain.  Dust  with  soot  and  wood  ashes  and  hoe 
repeatedly. 

Cabbage. 

Make  one  sowing  at  once  and  another  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  premature  running 
to   seed  in   spring    is    generally   caused   through 


sowing  too  early  and  not  making  a  suitable  selec 
tion  of  varieties.  I  know  of  no  kind  to  equal 
Ellam's  Early  for  the  first  sowing,  or  indeed  for 
any  other  at  this  season.  Flower  of  Spring  is  also 
reliable  but  larger.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Oardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


NURSERY^ARDENS. 

MESSRS.    H.    LANE    &   SON, 
BERKHAMSTED. 

BY  reason  of  the  introduction  of  that 
sterling  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
if  for  no  other,  the  name  of  Lane  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  world 
of  horticulture,  for  it  is  seldom  now 
that  one  visits  a  fruit  garden  where 
this  valuable  variety  does  not  find  a  cherished 
place.  But  the  visitor  to  the  home  of  this 
splendid  Apple  will  find  not  only  that  largely  and 
well  represented,  but  there  are  many  other  items 
of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  his  attention.  He 
will,  indeed,  find  that  it  is  a  very  extensive 
nursery,  containing  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
hardy  and  indoor  plants  thriving  luxuriantly.  No 
less  than 

150  Acres  op  Land 
around  Berkhamsted  are  planted  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  some  idea  of  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  stock  of  these  can  be  obtained. 
Messrs.  Lane's  various  nurseries  and  orchards 
practically  encircle  the  town  of  Berkhamsted, 
although  the  most  extensive  of  them  is  that 
known  as  the  Balshaw  Nursery.  It  is  here 
that  the  photograph  from  which  the  accom- 
panying illustration  was  made  was  taken.  This 
gives  one  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
just  one  class  of  plants  is  grown  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  viz.,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ;  indeed, 
Azalea  time  in  the  Berkhamsted  nurseries  is 
quite  an  event  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  many  acres  devoted  to  these  plants,  and  they 
seem  to  delight  in  the  soil  of  the  district.  In  early 
summer,  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  several  directions, 
are  sheets  of  colour.  It  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  enumerate  the  leading  varieties  of 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
for     they    are    continually    mentioned    in     these 
columns  by  one  writer  or  another.     Particularly 
fine  are  the  standard  Rhododendrons  in  Messrs. 
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Lane's  nurseries,  plants  sturdy  and  strong,  well 
developed,  and  flowering  grandlj'.  The  standard 
Rhododendron  is  not  met  with  nearly  so  often  as 
its  merits  entitle  it  to  be,  for  a  good  plant  is 
stately  and  handsome,  and,  if  the  variety  is  well 
chosen,  will  add  much  to  the  early  summer  beauty 
of  any  garden.  Everestianum,  Lad}-  Helen 
Cathcart,  Hendersoni,  and  Parity  are  just  a  few 
varieties  that  make  particularly  good  standards. 
Of  Messrs.  Lane's  Azaleas  the  illustration  will 
convey  afar  better  idea  than  can  a  pen  description. 

Hardy  He.\ths 
that  of  recent  years  have  much  increased  in 
popularity  are  largely  grown  in  the  Balshaw 
nurseries,  and  allied  plants,  such  as  Andromeda, 
Kalmia,  Menziesia,  and  Pernettya  also  are  exten- 
sivel}'  cultivated.  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  Berkhamsted  nurseries  is 

The  Collection-  of  Co.vifeks. 
One  sees  them  in  all  sizes,  from  recently-rooted 
plautlets  to  specimens  quite  suitable  for  isolated 
planting  on  lawns  or  in  other  conspicuous  positions, 
and  of  all  ages  between  these  extremes.  Sturdy 
and  hardy,  frequently  transplanted,  they  are  the 
picture  of  healthy  plants,  and  give  promise  of  full 
satisfaction  when  permanently  planted.  Of 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  one  of  the  commonest  yet 
most  satisfactorj'  of  evergreens,  Messrs.  Lane 
grow  several  pretty  varieties,  of  which  they 
specially  recommend  the  following :  L.  erecta 
viridis,  bright  green  foliage,  symmetrical  habit ; 
L.  lutea  and  L.  nana,  distinct  and  compact- 
growing  varieties ;  and  L.  stricta,  of  upright 
growth.  Of  Pines  we  have  rarely  seen  a  better 
lot  (P.  austriaca  particularly),  and  the  collection 
of  Retinosporas  contains 

M.4NV  Beautivdl  Things, 
of  which  R.  plumosa  aurea,  a  lovely  golden  sort 
that  retains  its  colour  well  throughout  the  year, 
is  perhaps  the  best.  All  the  most  useful  genera 
of  Conifent  are  represented  both  extensively  and 
well,  but  we  need  not  mention  more  of  them 
individually.     The  quantities  of 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  immense,  especially  of  such  sought  for  things 
as  Aucuba,  Holly,  Box,  Laurel,  Berberis,  &c.  Of 
Hollies  we  remarked  some  grand  old  plants, 
wonderful  bushes,  and  the  Aucubas,  too,  deserve 
special  mention.  Messrs.  Lane  state  that  they 
find  the  following  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
distinct  forms :  fwmina  vera,  compact,  green 
leaved,  berry  bearing ;  longifolia,  with  narrow 
leaves,  showing  the  berries  to  better  advantage  ; 
mascula,  green-leaved,  producing  the  pollen  to 
fertilise  the  others  :  and,  of  course,  Aucuba 
japonica  variegata.     The  Berkhamsted 

Variegated  Box 
is  also  worthy  of  special  note,  both  with  reference  to 
its  good  colouring  and  the  quantity  of  plants  grown. 
Of  Yews,  Messrs.  Lane  in  common  with  other 
firms  have  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
demand  there  is  for  this  indispensable  evergreen, 
although  the  ground  covered  with 

English  and  Irish  Yews 
and  the  varieties  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent. 
One  of  the  prettiest  Yews  and  one  that  every  collec- 
tion of  trees  should  comprise  is  elegantissima  (bushy 
and  of  a  silvery  tint),  and  of  this  Messrs.  Lane  have 
an  unusually  large  stock.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  weeping  trees,  climbers, 
forest  trees,  &c.,  that  are  largely  grown  in  the 
various  nurseries  of  this  firm,  but  we  must  not 
omit  reference  to  the 

Fruit  Trees, 
for  one  does  not  often  meet  with  acres  of  them  that 
can  show  so  uniform  and  vigorous  a  growth  as  do 
the  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  on  Messrs.  Lane's 
fruit  farm.  Plants  one  year  old  were  making,  in 
fact  had  already  made,  surprising  growth,  especially 
so  the  standard  Plums  and  Apples.  Needless  to 
say  trees  of  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruit 
are  grown,  and  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  already 
incidentally  mentioned,  is  of  course  not  the  least 
numerously  represented. 


The   Berkhamsted    nurseries     have    long    been 
famous  for  the  culture  of 

Pot  Vines, 
and  after  seeing  the  really  splendid  examples  now 
growing  in  the  Vineries  here  one  recognises  that 
the  reputation  is  still  maintained,  and  one  no 
longer  wonders  why  or  how  it  has  been  obtained. 
Numerous  varieties  of  Grapes  not  generall}-  met 
with  are  grown  by  Messrs.  Lane,  as  well  as  the 
better  known  ones  ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Hogg,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  the  Straw- 
berry Grape,  &c. 

Fig  Culture  in  Pots 
forms  also  a  feature  of  the  indoor  department  of 
this  nurserj',  and  of  this  fruit  we  noticed  a 
good  collection  of  varieties.  Black  Ischia,  Negro 
Largo,  Brown  Turkey,  White  Ischia,  Brunswick,  &c. 
Of  the  collection  of  Roses,  both  out  of  doors 
and  in  pots  under  glass,  we  will  not  now  attempt 
to  deal,  and  there  are  other  features  that  might 
well  lay  claim  to  the  right  of  mention.  Some  at 
least  of  the  more  noteworthy  items  in  an  old- 
established  and  thorough!}'  representative  nursery 
have  been  mentioned. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL   carnation  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

{Continued  from  patje  71.) 

Second  Dn'isiox. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esii.,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  was 
first  for  twelve  liizarre  and  flalce  Carnations,  with  good 
bright  blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Walsall, 
second. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq. ,  was  also  first  for  twelve  self  Carnations, 
showing  excellent  blooms  of  Cecilia,  Mrs.  William  Mostyn, 
Bomba,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were 
a  good  second ;  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell, 
Berks,  third. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq . ,  was  also  first  for  twelve  fancy  Carnations, 
with  splendid  blooms.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  were 
second  :  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  third. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  white  ground  Picotees  was 
awarded  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  for  a  choice  exhibit ;  Messrs. 
W.  Pemberton  were  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Thompson  third. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve  yellow  ground 
Picotees  with  splendid  flowers  of  H.  Falkland,  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  Lady  Bristol,  Ac. ;  B.  Nash,  Esq.,  Old  Woking,  was 
second  ;  and  ilessrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  third. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esri.,  was  again  first  for  six  self  Carnations, 
showing  the  variety  Benbow  ;  Jlessrs.  Thompson  and  Co., 
Birmingham,  were  second  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro' ;  and 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  third. 

F.  Wellesley,  Es<i.,  was  first  for  six  yellows  or  buff  ground 
fancy  Carnations,  with  excellent  blooms  of  Argosy ;  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were  second,  with 
Galileo;  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  third. 

The  first  prize  for  six  fancy  Carnations  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor,  BracKnell,  with  good  Artemis  ;  F. 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  being  second. 

For  six  yellow  ground  Picotees,F.  Wellesley,  Esq., was  first 
with  excellent  flowers  of  Lady  St.  Oswald  ;  B.  Nash,  Esq., 
ijld  Woking,  being  second ;  and  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co. 
third. 

For  six  varieties  of  selfs  and  fancies,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq., 
was  first :  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor  third. 

Third  Divisiox. 

For  six  blooms  bizarres  and  flakes,  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  South- 
ampton, was  first ;  .1.  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Acton,  W.,  second  :  and 
A.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Sutton,  third. 

W.  Spencer.  Esq.,  won  tor  six  self  blooms :  K.  C. 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  was  second:  and  E.  Charrington,  Esq., 
Chislehiirst,  third. 

For  six  fancy  Carnations,  W^  Spencer,  Esq.,  was  first :  E. 
Charrington,  Esii.,  second  ;  and  K.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  third, 
all  showing  beautiful  flowers. 

For  six  white  ground  Picotees,  W.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Bexley 
Villa,  Windsor,  was  first;  E.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  second : 
and  J.  Fairlie,  E?(i.,  third. 

For  six  yellow  round  Picotees  W.  Spencer,  Esq.,  was  first ; 
E.  Charrington,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
third. 

For  a  vase  of  Carnations,  E.  J.  Wootton,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  0.  Neal),  Winchester,  was  first  with  a  handsome  exhibit 
of  a  yellow  variety  ;  W.  Spencer.  Esq.,  Windsor,  was  second 
with  rose  coloured  flowers  ;  andT.  W.  Euston,  Esq.,  Chadwell 
Heath,  Essex,  was  third. 


THE  HORTICCLTrRAL  CLUB. 
The  annual  excursion  of  this  club  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  'lil\\  ult.,  when  about  forty  members  and  their  friends 
spent  a  delightful  day  on  the  I'pper  Thames.  Among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  H.  Veitch,  Kay,  .\5sbee,  Monro,  Sweet, 
Watkins,  Thomas,  Barr,  Shoults,  Ooldring,  .May,  and  Druery, 
most  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  lady 
relatives.  Meeting  at  Paddington  at  11  \i,  the  party 
arrived  at  Cookham  in  time  for  an  early  lunch  at  the  Crown 
Hotel,  prior  to  a  tlip  on  a  steam  launch.  X  journey  down 
the  river  was  made  as  far  as  Temple  Mill,  beyond  Marlow. 
On  this  occasion  the  excursion  committee  abandoned  the 


usual  programme  of  a  series  of  visits  to  celebrated  gardens, 
owing  partly  to  the  inevitable  fatigue  attendant  thereupon, 
and  partly  to  a  desire  to  vary  its  experience.  However,  as 
demonstrated  on  this  occasion,  little  or  nothing  was  lost 
thereby  in  horticultural  instruction  and  interest,  since  the 
beautiful  glimpses  obtained  on  the  way  of  the  innumerable 
riverside  gardens  and  picturesque  dwellings  nestling  therein, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unparalleled  woodland  effects  of  the 
Clieveden  Heights,  were  a  liberal  education  in  themselves. 
Every  moment  new  vistas  of  enchanting  river  scenery, 
enhanced  to  the  utmost  by  ideal  weather  conditions  of 
lovely  cloud-effects  and  a  balmy  atmosphere,  opened  out. 
t  nder  no  other  conditions  possibly  could  particular  arboreal 
effects  of  contrast  and  harmony  be  studied  so  well,  while 
every  here  and  there  new  hints  were  afforded  of  what  could 
be  done  in  the  garden.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  long,  low 
hedge  composed  entirely  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose 
evoked  general  admiration,  especially  as  the  flowers  were  at 
their  best.  Close  thereto  a  house  draped  with  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  varied  with  Aristolochia  Sipho,  presented  one  of 
the  prettiest-effects  of  contrasting  foliage  which  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Returning  to  the  Crown  at  Cookham 
about  six  o'clock,  a  capital  dinner  was  served,  and  the 
landlord  was  heartily  thanked  for  the  valuable  aid  he  had 
afforded  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  in  perfecting  the  programme. 
.Wter  the  dinner  a  humorous  essay  on  the  "  Tater  Disees," 
ostensibly  from  the  pen  of  Willyum  Grubbins,  ed  gardner 
Dibble  All,  Beds,  was  read  by  Mr.  Druery. 

Mr.  Harry  Veitch  was  warmly  thanked  for  the  capital 
arrangements  made  and  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  great 
regret  being  expressed  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook,  the  secretary,  owing  to  a  family  bereavement 
the  day  previous,  and  the  old  secretary  and  founder  of  the 
club,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'ouibrain,  was  appropriately  cheered 
in  his  retirement  by  the  despatch  of  a  telegraphic  greeting 
for  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

WOOLTON. 
The  annual  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Woolton  Wood, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  J. P.  The 
open  classes  of  the  show  are  few,  but  are  always  noted  for 
their  excellence,  and  this  year  the  exhibits  fully  maintained 
their  reputation. 

For  the  circular  group  Mr  Jones  (gardener  to  S.  Sanday, 
Esq.),  held  the  premier  position  with  choice  material  taste- 
fully arranged  ;  Mr.  J.  Stoney  (gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossate, 
Esq.),  was  second;  and  Mr  T.  Carling  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope), 
third.  For  six  distinct  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  J.  Clark  led 
with  well-finished  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  &c.  ;  Jlessrs.  J. 
Stoney  and  T.  Carling  were  the  other  prize  takers. 

For  herbaceous  cut  flowers  Mr.  Jones  led  with  bunches  of 
Liliums,  Alstro?merias,  Ac.  ;  Mr  J.  Stoney  followed.  Forsix 
kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  J.  Stoney  won  with  well-finished 
examples  ;  Mr.  Jones  second.  Sweet  Peas,  twelve  varieties, 
brought  a  fine  competition  with  good  flowers  throughout. 
The  winners  were  .Messrs.  Jones,  D.  McKenzie  (gardener  to 
E.  Darlington,  Esq.),  and  T.  Carling. 

Jlr  R.  Todd  (gardener  to  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.),  contri- 
buted a  very  good  lot  of  Orchids.  Mr.  T.  Carling  staged 
Tomatoes  in  pots  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  Troughton's 
Prolific  was  much  admired  with  upwards  of  forty  fruits  on  a 
bunch. 

WALLASEY. 
The  first  summer  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wallasey  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association,  was  held  in  the 
charming  grounds  of  the  Central  Park,  Liscard,  on  July  23, 
and  proved  an  unqualified  success.  For  the  circular  group 
of  plants  Mrs.  D'Arcy  won  with  a  well-arranged  lot,  in  which 
baskets  of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Palms,  &c.,  were  effective. 
Mr.  H.  Ogden  followed  with  a  good  lot.  For  four  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  the  same  exhibitor  won,  and  also 
for  three  e.xotic  Ferns,  for  one  specimen  plant  in  bloom, 
two  Palms,  and  three  Petunias  ;  a  very  good  record. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  for  twelve 
and  for  six  Roses,  Dr.  Bell  won  in  each  class,  the  herbaceous 
flowers  being  of  high  merit.  For  four  dishes  of  fruit,  J.  D. 
Tyson,  Esij.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Gregson)  won  with  a  good 
collection,  the  same  exhibitor  securing  chief  honours  for  two 
bunches  of  black  and  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst 
for  a  well-arranged  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  leading 
varieties  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  a 
fine  lot  of  Roses  ;  Mr.  C.  Morgan  for  a  group  of  plants,  Lilium 
auratum  being  very  good  :  Mr  J.  Ennion  for  a  table  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  John  Finnigan  and  his 
committee  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  initial 
exhibition,  which  should  become  highly  popular. 


CARDIFF  HORTICULTUEAX  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  fourteenth  annual  show  on  the  23rd 
and  24th  ult.,  in  delightful  weather,  in  the  Sophia  Gardens, 
Cardiff,  which  is  an  ideal  place  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
show  was  generally  considered  the  best  that  the  society  has 
held,  and  the  classes  were  remarkably  well  filled.  The  non- 
competitive exhibits  were  also  numerous,  and  did  much  to 
help  to  make  the  show  a  success.  The  groups  of  plants, 
table  decorations,  Roses,  bouquets,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
were  excellent.  Mr.  H.  Gillett  (the  secretary)  and  his 
committee  must  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid  results 
attained. 

CrT  Flowers.— Open  Cl.vsses. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  first  position  amongst  four  exhibitors  was  secured 
by  Mr  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  with  good  blooms  of 
Suzanne  .Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Mariiuess  of  Londonderry,  Bessie  Brown,  Helen  Keller,  &c.  '; 
the  Kings  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  were  second' 
with  Mrs.  Grant,  Reynolds  Hole,  Baron  Rothschild,  Mildred 
Grant,  &c.  For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  S.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  first  with  good  blooms 
of   The  Bride,  Muriel   Grahame,  Medea,   Maman  Cochet, 
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Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
T.  Tuwusend  and  Son,  Worcester,  were  a  good  second.  For 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  the  King's  Acre  Company  were 
first  with  Suzanne  Marie  de  ilodocanachi,  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier,  La  France  de  89,  Lady  ShefBeld,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Mildred  Grant,  Xavier  Olibo,  Count  itaimbaud,  &c. ; 
Mr.  S.  Treseder  was  second,  his  best  blooms  being  Alfred 
Colomb,  Suzanne  Marie  Bodocanaclii,  Earl  of  Dufterin, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  iSc.  Five  exhibitors  entered  in  this 
class.  For  twelve  blooms,  any  one  variety  other  than  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  there  were  many  competitors,  Messrs.  Town- 
send  and  Son  taking  the  lead  with  a  tine  stand  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Sons  were  first  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 

For  a  collection  of  Eoses,  staged  with  their  foliage  in  a 
space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  Crossling  was  first,  and 
secured  with  the  first  prize  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
silver  Flora  medal ;  second,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  ; 
third,  Mr.  S.  Treseder. 

Fur  a  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  arranged  with 
their  foliage  and  buds  in  a  space  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Messrs. 
\V.  Tuplin  and  Son,  Newton  Abbot,  were  first ;  second,  Mr. 
Crossling.  For  Carnations  and  Picotees,  six  blooms  of  each, 
distinct,  Messrs.  Blackmoor  and  Langdon,  Bath,  were  first 
with  good  blooms  of  Willie  Tyler,  Amelia,  Cecilia,  Oracle, 
Mrs.  Wall,  &c.,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pike,  of  Llanishen, 
Mrs.  B.  Smith,  Devonshire,  being  third. 

In  the  class  for  Sweet  Peas,  eighteen  varieties,  arranged 
in  vases,  there  was  much  competition,  the  first  position 
being  taken  by  Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  with,  as  their  leading  varieties,  coccinea, 
Jenny  Gordon,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Miss  Willmott,  Lily 
Countess  of  Lathom,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lady  M.  Ormiston 
Gore,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Gracie  Greenwood,  &c.  ;  Mrs. 
Jenner,  Wencoe  Castle,  was  a  creditable  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Byass,  Bridgend,  third. 

Plants.— Open  Classes. 

For  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr. 
Cypher,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with 
excellent  specimens ;  Mr.  Lockyer,  gardener  to  C.  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  Pontypool  Park,  was  a  good  second;  Mr.  Carpenter, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Llanelly,  being  placed 
third.  For  four  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Cypher  was 
again  first ;  second,  Mr.  Carpenter.  For  twelve  dinner 
table  plants,  Mr.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Henderson, 
Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  was  first  ;  second,  Captain 
Matures,  Llandafi  ;  third,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Grocps. 
These  attracted  much  notice.  For  one  in  the  open  class, 
covering  a  space  of  150  square  feet,  Mr.  Cypher  arranged  a 
charming  group  in  his  usual  tasteful  manner ;  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  second.  In  the  class  open  only  to  amateurs 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners  (space  of  50  square  feet),  there 
were  four  good  groups  staged.  Captain  Matures  being  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  BIr.  W.  N.  Lawes  in  the 
order  named.  For  miscellaneous  plants  (space  of  25  square 
feet),  Mr.  C.  Waldron  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  Lawes  ;  third, 
Mr.  Carpenter.  For  a  group  of  Begonias,  Mr.  W.  Green, 
Pen-y-lan,  was  first ;  second.  Captain  Matures  ;  third,  Mrs. 
Gunn,  Cardiff. 

TABLE  DEOOKATIONS. 

For  a  table  8  feet  by  4  feet,  laid  for  eight  persons  with 
dessert,  &c.,  amongst  five  exhibitors  Miss  Jenkins,  Cardiff, 
was  deservedly  placed  first,  using  flowers  of  Gladiolus  Mary 
Anderson  and  Sweet  Peas  with  Adiantura  Ferns  and  grasses; 
Mrs.  Waldron  was  second,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  third.  For  a 
table  4  feet  by  Sk  feet,  Miss  Ada  Stanley  was  a  good  first 
amongst  six  competitors  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  grasses  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Jenner  ;  third,  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

BODQUETs,  &c.— Open. 

These,  as  is  always  the  case  at  Cardiff,  were  shown  in 
perfect  condition,  Mr.  W.  Treseder  securing  first  place  with 
a  bouquet  of  Roses  and  a  bouquet  for  the  hand.  He  was 
also  first  for  a  lady's  spray,  for  a  single  basket  of  flowers, 
and  for  two  baskets  of  flowers.  Mr.  Baggessen  was  first  for 
a  bridal  bouquet. 

■Vehetables  and  Fruit. 

These,  together  with  plants,  were  splendidly  staged  by 
gardeners  and  cottagers,  and  there  was  a  spirited  contest 
amongst  the  Cardiff  and  county  societies  (aftiliated  district 
societies)  for  a  challenge  trophy  (silver  bowl,  presented  by 
Messrs.  D.  Duncan  and  Sons,  South  Wales  Daily  News), 
given  for  a  combined  group  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetables 
covering  a  space  of  18  feet  6  inches.  The  coveted  prize  was 
this  year  won  by  the  Margam  district,  whose  strong  point 
was  vegetables.  The  St.  Fagans  district  were  a  good  second, 
and  the  Paterson  Super-Ely  district  third. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
These  were  shown  in  great  variety,  and  made  leading 
features.  Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  for  Water  Lilies  ;  to  Mr.  John  Russell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Eida,  Regent  Street,  London,  for  miniature  Japa- 
nese trees  in  pots.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Eckford,  Wem,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  the  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Company,  for  Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for 
miscellaneous  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Wallace,  Colchester,  for 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Blackmoor  and 
Langdon,  for  Carnations  and  Begonias. 

HUYTON  AND  ROBY. 
If  not  the  best  this  exhibition  must  at  least  rank  as 
equal  to  any  former  display,  the  plants  generally,  although 
not  large,  were  fresh,  and  gave  evidence  of  good  culture  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  is  so  restricted  that  a 
larger  marquee  cannot  be  used  ;  under  the  present  conditions 
the  plants  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage.  One  other  point  in 
connexion  with  the  plant  classes  that  should  be  enforced 
by  the  committee,  namely,  the  naming  of  exhibits  ;  the 
exhibitor  should  remember  that  shows  are  not  organised  for  | 


his  benefit  alone,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  vi,itor 
should,  if  he  wishes,  be  able  to  learn  the  name  of  the  plants 
shown. 

For  the  9  feet  circular  group  of  plants  A.  McKenzie  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lyon)  was  first,  and  Thos.  Henshaw, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  George)  second.  Four  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  the  same  exhibitor  won.  For  three  stove  or 
greenhouse  Ferns :  First,  Mrs.  Harding  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hardcastle),  included  being  two  fine  specimen  Tree  Ferns. 
For  two  Palms  or  Cycads,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hardcastle  won  with  good 
plants.  For  three  Fuschias  and  the  single  specimen,  Mr.  E. 
Bridge  was  first  with  profusely  flowered  plants.  For  four 
Gloxinias,  Mr.  W.  Lyou  won  with  good  varielies,  whilst  he 
held  his  own  for  the  single  plant  ;  this  class  was  remarkable 
throughout  for  well-finished  plants,  and  altogether  made  an 
imposing  display. 

The  Roses  were  only  moderate,  Mr.  J.  Burrows  winning  for 
twelve  and  six  blooms,  and  for  six  (three  dark  and  three 
light).  For  six  varieties  stove  or  greenhouse  cut  flowers, 
J.  Beecham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Oldham)  had  the  best, 
and  for  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  cut  fiowers 
Mr.  J.  George  scored  with  a  capital  lot. 

For  four  distinct  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  W.  Oldham  won 
with  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Melons,  &c.  ;  Mr.  T.  Eaton  was  second.  The  same  exhibitor 
won  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  Black  Hamburgh. 
For  two  bunches  white  with  large  bunches  of  Buokland 
Sweetwater.  For  three  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  Mr.  T.  Eaton 
was  first. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  staged  an  excellent  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Messrs.  Caudwell  showed  hardy  flowers,  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  ably  accomplished  the 
secretarial  duties. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
THE  annual  outing  of  the  above  society  took  place  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Weetman 
Dickinson  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  some  110  members  and 
their  friends  visited  Paddockhurst,  Worth.  The  party 
travelled  by  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Three  Bridges  Station, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Paddockhurst  along 
some  of  the  pleasantest  leafy  highways  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  in  the  county  of  Susse.v.  On  arriving  at  their  desti- 
nation a  short  walk  was  enjoyed  and  then  dinner  was  served 
in  a  spacious  waggon  shed,  which  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds  had  gaily 
decorated,  and  which  was  much  preferable  to  a  close  tent. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  vice-chairman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  treasurer,  the 
Mayor  of  West  Ham,  and  several  of  the  councillors  of  that 
borough.  After  diimer  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given, 
and  then  the  healths  of  Sir  W,  D.  and  Lady  Pearson,  with 
hearty  thanks  for  permission  to  visit  the  grounds  of 
Paddockhurst.  Mr.  Wadds,  the  gardener  at  Paddock- 
hurst, was  also  toasted,  he  having  rendered  most  valuable 
assistance  in  making  the  outing  a  success.  Dinner  over,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  glass  structures  and  also  the  kitchen 
and  flower  gardens,  notice  being  taken  of  the  excellent 
condition  of  everything  under  culture  and  the  admirable 
care  observed  on  every  hand,  and  great  praise  was  bestowed 
upon  the  terrace  gardens  with  its  beds  of  various  types  of 
Pelargoniums  mixed  with  Violas.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
visitors  were,  by  the  permission  of  Lady  Pearson,  shown 
through  the  mansion,  while  others  betook  themselves  to  the 
cricket  ground  near  the  mansion,  where  a  match  was  played 
between  the  Paddockhurst  Club  and  a  scratch  eleven  made 
up  among  the  visitors,  in  which  the  Mayor  of  West  Ham, 
playing  for  the  latter,  distinguished  himself  in  a  most 
creditable  manner,  making  the  highest  score  for  the  visitors' 
side.  After  the  match  tea  was  served,  and  at  half-past 
seven  a  return  was  made  to  the  station,  and  on  departure 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Sir  U'eetman  and  Lady 
Pearson  and  also  for  Mr.  Wadds.  London  was  reached 
shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  and  the  fact  that  the  weather 
was  gloriously  flne  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  outings  the  society  has  undertaken. 


A    SAVEET    PEA    INSPECTION 
AT    KELVEDON. 

On  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  a  large  part}',  vrhich  included  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  representatives  of  the 
leading  London  and  provincial  seed  houses,  and 
the  chairman,  officers,  and  committee  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  journeyed  from 
Liverpool  Street  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railwaj'  to 
Kelvedon  to  inspect  the  large  and  representative 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  on  the  seed  trial  grounds 
of  the  firm  at  Peering,  near  Kelvedon.  Reaching 
Kelvedon  at  noon,  the  party  was  conveyed  in 
brakes  to  Peering,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  N. 
Sherwood,  in  greatly  improved  health,  and  bis 
sons,  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  and 
a  number  of  personal  friends.  Luncheon  was  served 
in  a  cool  and  commodious  barn,  Mr.  N.  Sherwood 
presiding,  supported  by  his  sons,  Dr.  Campbell  (his 
son-in-law),  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  (the  chairman  of 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Hort'cultural 
Society),  Dr.  Salter,  Messrs.  James  Scruby,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  Moss,  Whitpaine "Nutting, 
W.  A.  Garraway,  &c.  Justice  having  been  done 
to  an  admirably-served  repast,  the  usual  loyal  and 
complimentary  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  and  in 
rising  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr.  N. 


Sherwood  received  a  most  hearty  and  sympathetic 
reception,  as  also  did  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwootl, 
who  had  organised  the  outing.  The  trial  of  Sweet 
Peas  was  then  inspected.  The  collection,  which 
included  all  the  recent  novelties,  consisted  of  nearly 
500  samples,  all  in  full  bloom,  and  there  was  also 
a  representative  collection  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Cupid  type,  carr3ing  excellent  heads  of  bloom, 
and  showing  little  or  nothing  of  that  tendency  to 
drop  their  buds  prematurely,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  previous  years.  A  portion  of  the 
company  inspected  a  remarkable  and  representative 
trial  of  culinary  Peas,  of  which  nearly  one  thousand 
samples  had  been  sown.  One  leading  feature  was 
the  fine  character  and  purity  of  the  various  stocks. 
Others  inspected  interesting  trials  of  Beans,  Beets, 
Lettuces,  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  and,  not  least  in 
interest  for  many,  a  complete  collection  of  aromatic 
and  culinary  herbs.  The  whole  of  the  triala 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  T.  A.  Newby, 
who  has  charge  of  this  important  branch  of  an 
extensive  business.  Tea  and  light  refreshments 
w-ere  subsequently  served  on  the  grounds,  and  the 
visitors  departed  for  town  with  hearty  good 
wishes  for  complete  restoration  to  health  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  who  is  residing  at  Peering  with  his 
family  and  deriving  great  benefit  from  the  rest  he 
is  enjoying.  Hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Mr. 
Sherwood  and  his  sons  on  leaving,  and  the  company 
reached  London  at  a  comparatively  early  hour, 
having  been  favoured  with  glorious  weather 
throughout  the  day. 


BOOKS. 

My    New   Zealand    Garden,   by    a 

Sufl'olk  lady,  tells  the  story  of  some  of  the  pleasures 
as  well  as  the  pains  of  amateur  gardening  in  that 
far-off  colony,  and  is  a  record  of  personal  experience 
that  may  be  helpful  in  encouraging  other  New 
Zealand  settlers  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  ease  with  which  South  African 
plants,  Nerine,  Gerbera,  Protea,  and  the  like  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  the  kindliness  with 
which  the  hardier  vegetation  of  more  northern 
climates  accommodates  itself  to  new  conditions 
at  the  antipodes,  disclose  possibilities  almost 
unlimited,  which  cannot  but  make  the  English 
gardener  envious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
Ferns  and  indigenous  flora  of  which  some  details 
are  given.  The  lack  of  careful  revision  is  to  be 
regretted. 


EVERGREENS,     FLOW^ERING     SHRUBS, 

AND    FORESTRY. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  on  Saturday,  12th  ult., 
at  the  Delgany  Nurseries,  Greystones,  County  Wicklow,  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  late  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  on  "Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  I'orestry," 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Pennick  and  Co.,  proprietors 
of  Delgany  Nurseries,  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  Dublin 
and  surrounding  country  were  privileged  to  attend.  They 
were  conducted  through  the  grounds  and  shown  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Hume  Bland, 
of  Kilquade,  presided. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  who  was  cordially  greeted,  in  the 
course  of  his  lecture  on  "  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and 
Forestry,"  said  that  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that 
however  interesting  thesubject  of  "  Evergreens  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  "  was,  "  Forestry  "  was  of  far  greater  importance 
to  this  country.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  Ireland  were 
suitable  for  forestry.  In  fact,  he  could  not  name  a  species 
of  tree  or  shrub  or  anything  hardy  that  would  not  flourish 
in  Ireland.  They  had  in  Ireland  a  somewhat  humid  climate 
compared  with  that  on  the  coast  of  England  or  Scotland. 
The  climate  of  Ireland  was  eminently  suited  to  the  growth 
of  Spruce.  When  properly  grown  this  was  a  tree  which 
gave  the  greatest  volume  of  wood  per  acre.  There  was  a  great 
(ileal  of  waste  land  in  Ireland  which  would  be  better  under 
timber,  as  they  sent  enormous  sums  of  money  annually  out 
of  the  country  for  timber  which  could  be  grown  at  home. 
They  were  a  long  way  behind  Continental  countiies  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  only  now  that  the  question  was  l)ecoming 
acute.  A  sum  of  £'26,000,000  a  year  went  to  the  Colonies  and 
other  countries  for  timber.  Of  that  sum  £12,000,000  went 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  for  Pine  wood.  They  could 
easily  grow  as  good  timber  as  Continental  countries  if  they 
put  their  woods  under  a  more  rational  system.  On  the 
Continent  the  soil  which  was  too  damp  for  one  species 
of  tree  was  planted  with  trees  suitable  for  the  ground. 
The  tree  was  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  not  the  soil  to 
the  tree,  as  was  often  attempted  in  draining.  As  for 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  he  expressed  surprise  to  find 
growing  in  that  nursery  specimens  of  such  enormous  size, 
and  exceeding  any  which  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He 
mentioned  several  plants  which  he  had  found  growing  in  the 
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open  in  the  nursery,  which  could  not  in  most  parts  of 
England  or  Scotland  be  grown  except  under  class.  As  for 
the  Rhododendrons,  they  were  the  finest  specimens  he  had 
ever  seen.  In  connexion  with  the  planting  of  trees  in 
towns  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  linow  if  the  same  conditions 
obtained  in  this  country  as  in  cities  like  London,  Manchester, 
or  Leeds,  where  the  atmosphere  was  polluted  with  impurities. 
When  electric  light  was  introduced,  and  gas  pipes,  wliicli 
were  under  the  ground,  done  away  with,  the  trees  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  living,  as  Ihey  would  not  be  ruined  by  the 
escape  of  gas.  Ihe  most  suitable  species  of  tree  for  town 
planting  was  London  Plane.  That  species  of  tree  had  the 
peculiar  property  of  shedding  both  leaves  and  hark  yearly. 
It  was  therefore  well  adapted  for  poisonous  atmospheres 
such  as  those  of  London  and  thickly  populated  cities. 
Having  given  an  interesting  description  of  plants  grown  in 
the  nursery,  and  which  lie  submitted,  the  lecturer  con- 
cluded. ,_       ,        *        4, 

Mr.  Lambert  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  Ireland  »as,  he  said,  eminently  fitted  for  pro- 
ducing resinous  trees.  The  very  bogs  of  Ireland  were 
reservoirs  of  health,  and  by  lowering  the  drainage  of  the 
Barrow  and  .Shannon  we  would  heighten  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  Bog  of  Allan.  These  bogs  should  grow 
the  Spruce  and  Pine  tribe  admirably,  also  the  life-giving 
Laurel  and  Rhododendron.  Lands  which  in  other  European 
countries,  and  even  in  England,  were  marshy,  were  in 
Ireland  redolent  with  health.  The  effect  of  plantations 
on  the  rainfall  of  our  western  counties  should  be  tried, 
as  the  question  is  not  decisively  ascertained  at  present, 
lu  any  case  the  hardy  conifenc  should  enhance  Ireland's 
salubrity  anywhere,  and  make  West  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Clare,  the  sanitoriuin  of  Europe.  One  result  is  certain,  the 
shelter  produced  must  create  admirable  locales  for 
Potato  and  other  early  vegetables  for  British  maikets. 
Mr.  Richardson  had  spoken  of  the  needless  imporlation  of 
timber.  This  importation  could  be  reduced  by  one  procedure 
only,  viz.,  by  such  plantation  as  would  correct  br.incliing 
or  stem  shoots.  If  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  knotted  we 
cannot  have  good  timber;  the  stem  or  trunk  timber  is 
depreciated  sixty  per  cent,  for  joinery  uses.  He  suggests 
close  or  shady  plantation. 

Colonel  Hewitson  seconded  the  motion,  which  passed  with 
acclamation. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpjultoall  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  'jardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  m4ike  a  speaal  feature  of  the  "  Aris^vers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  cmnmunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  bttginess  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  navu  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desiijnation  he  may  desire  to  he 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  ut  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— A'.  -V.  Ji.—l,  Kalmia  latifolia  ; 

2,  Kalmia  latifolia  angustifulia  ;    3,  Ihe  Laurustinus. 

Azazga.— The  Lily  is  Lilium  testaceum,  sometimea  called 
L.  excelsura.  The  large  piece  of  Fir  is  probably  Pinus 
excelsa  (the  Himalayan  Fir),  and  the  smaller  Pinus  austriaca 
(the  Austrian  Fir);  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  such  tiny 
pieces  with  any  cuntldence.     The  single  leaf,  silvery  under- 

nei^th,  is  Potentilla  nivea. G.  M.  Littledale.  ~\,  Lilium 

croceum  ;     2,   L.    nmbellatum  ;     3,   L.    excelsum. Mrs. 

Wedgwood. — 1,   Erigeron  philadelphicus ;    2,   E.   speciosus ; 

3,  E'.  Villarsi.  The  Pink  is  Cyclops.  Shrub  No.  1  is  an 
Acer;  No.  2  a  Philadelphus,  hut  we  cannot  say  wliich 
without  flowers  or  fiuit.—  H'.  D.  R.  />.— Allium  mar- 
garitaceum. 

Cabbag'e  Lettuce  failing'  (G.  \V.,  Kent),  -^ome 
varieties  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  are  very  susceptible  to  turning 
black  in  the  centre,  as  you  describe,  especially  the  wrinkly 
leaved  varieties.  Continuity  is  very  subject  to  it  The  cause 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  foliage  getting  scorched  and 
damaged  when  young  through  wateiing  overhead  or  heavy 
showers  followed  by  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine.  The 
damaged  parts  are  folded  in  as  the  plant  grows.  They  go 
on  decaying  and  render  the  Lettuce  worthless. 

Plants  fop  chalk  soil  (F.  T.).~Of  annuals  and 
biennials  any  of  the  following  families  or  genera  :  Dianthus. 
Mignonette,  Iberis,  Poppy,  Antirrhinum,  Lupinus,  Phacelia, 
Lunarta,  Godelia,  Foxgluve,  Eichscholtzia,  Virginian  and 
other  Stocks,  Asters,  Cent  ran  thus,  Agrosteinma.  Sweet 
Peas,  Scabious,  Saponaria,  Ac.  ;  of  perennials  :  Dianthus, 
Iberis,  Poppy,  Lavender,  Narcissus,  Pentstemons,  Achillea, 
Aconitum,  Gaillardia,  shrubby  Veronicas  generally: 
Pyrethrura,  Lupinus,  Lathyrus  or  Perennial  Pea,  Tiitomas, 
Asters,  Day  Lilies,  Poppy,  Lenten  Roses  (in  shade),  Sedum 
spectabile,  ilegeseas,  Scabious,  Rudbeckia,  Prunella, 
Pulmonaria.and  many  more. 

Staking*  Peas  (-T.  ('.  D.).— We  fear  you  have  not 
done  well  in  the  atakiner  of  your  Peas  to  press  the  stakes  so 
close  to  each  other  at  the  top,  as  the  inevitalOe  tendency  of 
such  a  course  is  to  force  the  Pea  stems  or  growths  outside  of 
the  sticks  and  thus  render  them  liable  to  be  blown  about 
for  lack  of  support.  To  furnish  that  there  should  have  been 
a  space  of  fully  0  inches  between  the  two  lines  of  sticks  all 
the  way  up,  especially  if  your  Peas  (Duke  of  Albany)  are 
growing  strong,  as  is  most  likely  the  case  Not  to  stake 
such  Peas  is  a  grave  mistake,  so  it  is  for  varieties  that  grow 
but  8  feet  in  height,  as  the  produce  of  plants  that  are  well 
staked  is  usually  one-third,  and  often  one  half,  more  than 


is  the  produce  of  laid  or  unstaked  rows.  It  would  not  now 
be  wise  for  you  to  attempt  to  open  or  widen  the  sticks,  hut 
you  had  better  get  more  tall  ones  and  tix  those  in  some 
18  inches  apart  along  each  side  so  as  to  give  the  outgrowth 
the  support  that  is  needed. 

Camellias  out  of  doors  (H.  D.  P.).— The  ground 
mentioned  should  Ite  well  drained  previous  to  planting.  A 
layer  of  biick  rubble  0  inches  deep  should  be  placed  in  each 
hdle  over  agricultural  drains.  A  depth  of  2  feet  of  compost 
composed  of  two  parts  of  good  loam  to  one  part  of  ttbrous 
peat  should  be  given.  To  each  six  parts  of  compost  one 
part  of  rough  sandy  gravel  should  be  added,  well  mixing  the 
wh<»le  before  using.  If  the  soil  around  the  roots  is  hard 
when  planted  they  should  be  well  soaked  before  being  turned 
out,  and  the  soil  must  be  well  rammed  about  them.  Great 
care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  becomiug  dry 
until  the  roots  begin  to  penetrate  into  the  new  soil.  A 
mulching  of  well-roited  manure  will  be  advantageous  after 
planting. 

Recipe  for  fruit  tree  pests  (B.  A.).— The  recipe 
(juoted  would  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  winter  dressing  of 
fruit  or  other  trees  for  the  eradication  of  aphides  whilst 
growth  was  dormant,  imt  for  summer  application  on  tender 
foliage  we  would  recommend  that  the  mixture  be  tirst  tried 
at  half  its  strength  on  a  limited  scale,  and  if  found  effective 
without  injury  to  the  foliage  well  and  good.  If  not,  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  could  be  increased  until  sutliciently 
strong  to  destroy  the  aphides  without  injury  to  growth. 
The  two  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  recipe  are  largely 
incorporated  in  ordinary  soft  soap,  and  for  a  good  and  safe 
summer  wash  for  tlie  eradication  of  aphides  on  fruit  or 
other  trees  the  following  can  he  safely  relied  on  :  Mix 
together  in  hot  water  to  the  consistency  of  paint  a  wine- 
glassful  of  soft  soap  and  the  same  of  paiartin  ;  to  this  add 
three  gallons  of  rain  or  soft  water,  with  which  well  syringe 
tiie  affected  parts. 

Vines  sickly  (■!.  A.  P.).— Your  Vines  are  suffering  from 
general  debility.  This  is  evident  from  the  weakly  growth  of 
the  shoots  and  from  the  thinness  and  want  of  substance  in 
the  leaves.  Until  you  can  infuse  more  strength  and  vigour 
of  growth  into  your  Vines  we  fear  that  complete  immunity 
from  such  troubles  as  you  complain  of  will  be  difficult  to 
attain.  To  this  end  the  step  you  took  in  renewing  the 
inside  border  of  your  early  vinery  is  in  the  right  direction. 
Without  the  Vines  have  abundance  of  healthy  roots  in  a 
sweet  and  well-drained  border  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  good 
results.  We  would  treat  the  outside  border  in  the  same 
way  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  you  can,  say  the  end  of 
September  (be  careful  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures),  and 
as  soon  as  you  can  find  time  and  the  means  serve  your  other 
Vines  in  the  same  way,  and  the  result  in  due  time  will  be 
strong,  healthy,  and  disease-resisting  Vines,  with  abundance 
(if  fruit.  The  parasite  attacking  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
your  Vines  is  a  fungus  commonly  called  Vine  rust.  The 
best  remedy  for  its  extirpation  is  flowers  of  sulphur, 
Epplied  thickly  to  the  affected  parts,  and  left  on  for 
twenty-four  hours,  partly  shading  the  house  during  the 
time.  Afterwards  the  sulphur  may  be  blown  off  with  a  pair 
of  bellows.  We  notice  that  some  of  the  leaves  have  been 
sun-burnt,  and  traces  of  red  spider  are  to  be  seen  on  others. 
Mealy  bug  on  Vines  (Mrs.  Ruxhill).  —  When 
mealy  bug  have  secured  a  firm  lodgment  on  the  Vines 
it  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  it.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  doing  so  is  the  following,  presuming 
that  the  work  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once ;  Cut  away 
from  the  Vines  all  supeifiuous  lateral  growth,  taking 
care  that  every  leaf  and  branch  cut  off  is  carefully 
collected  and  burnt.  Syringe  the  Vines  copiously  with  the 
following  mixture,  taking  care  that  every  particle  of  the 
foliage,  both  under  and  over  leaf,  is  well  saturated.  A  claret- 
glassful  of  paraftin,  the  same  of  soft  soap,  both  mixed 
together  with  hot  water  until  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
paint,  adding  afterwards  three  gallons  of  rain  or  soft  water. 
With  this  mixture  carefully  syringe  the  Vines  two  or  three 
days  in  succession,  at  the  same  time  syringing  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  vinery  wifh  the  same  solution.  This  applica- 
tion will  kill  every  bug  it  will  come  in  contact  with,  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  closely  inspect  the  Vines 
once  or  t'vice  a  week  whilst  the  foliage  remains  on  them 
for  the  further  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  wherever  seen 
should  be  sliot  at  with  this  mixture.  In  winter,  as  soon  as 
the  Vines  have  been  pruned,  the  rough  outside  bark  should 
be  rubbed  off,  and  every  particle  of  the  stem  well  washed 
with  the  mixture.  After  this,  the  surface  soil  of  the  ho?der 
should  be  removed  at  least  to  the  depth  of  lin.,  and  suitable 
mould  added  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  same  depth.  As  soon 
as  growth  is  on  the  move  in  spring  a  keen  look  out  must  be 
kept  for  the  reappearance  of  the  bug,  and  wherever  seen  the 
mixture  applied  t<»  it  with  asmall  brush.  This  look  out  must 
be  kept  throughout  the  season  and  the  remedy  applied.  (>n 
the  effective  discharge  of  this  duty  hangs  the  success  of  the 
remedy.  Should  your  Vines  be  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  the 
mixture  cannot  be  applied  until  the  Grapes  have  been  cut. 

Opigin  of  Cpimson  Rambler  Rose  (Rosa 
sinica  Anemone).— in  your  interesting  account  of 
lUiiish-raised  Roses  you  lefer  to  the  Crimson  Rambler  as 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner.  As  there  are  so  many  stories  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  Rose,  such  as  to  its  having  been  brought 
from  Japan  by  a  Scotch  engineer,  Ac,  I  venture  to  think 
many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  have  the  question 
set  at  rest  either  by  you  or  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  must  know 
more  about  its  origin  than  anyone  else.  Did  Mr.  Turner 
raise  it  or  did  he  only  put  it  on  the  market:'  The  true 
history  of  this  most  remarkable  Rose  would  be  of  creat 
interest.  There  is  another  Rose  I  should  like  to  a&k  some 
(lueslions  about.  At  the  Rose  show  at  the  Temple  on 
July  2  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Rosa  sinica  Anemone  was 
shown ;  I  forget  by  whom,  I  regret  to  say.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  Rose 
can  be  flowered  in  the  open  air ;  alsfi,  is  t!ie  name  R.  sinica 
a  synonym  of  R.  laevigata  (the  Cherokee  Rose)?  If  so,  why 
is  a  Rose  from  China  called  after  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians r  I  should  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  answer 
these  questions.— F.  N.  A.  Gakuv.  [In  the  bottom  para- 
prajih  of  the  last  column,  on  page  5,  in  our  issue  of  July  5, 


you  will  see  it  stated  that  Crimson  Rambler  is  of  Japanese  ' 
origin,  but  was  of  English  introduction.  We  believe  no 
authentic  account  has  ever  been  putjlished  regarding  the 
01  igin  of  this  Rose,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  native  of  Korea. 
It  was  brought  to  England  by  the  engineer  of  a  trading 
vessel.  This  vessel  brought  from  time  to  time  a  consign- 
ment of  plants  from  Japan  to  Mr.  Jenner,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  one  of  these  lots  it  was  found.  The  gardener  of  this 
said  gentleman  was  also  accorded  the  privilege  of  disposing 
of  it  in  England,  which  he  did,  we  believe,  for  a  very  modest 
sum;  The  Rose  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Ball  un 
Julys,  IbOD,  under  the  name  of  "Engineer,"  and  received 
an  award  of  merit,  the  exhibitor  being  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Dyke 
Bourn,  Lincoln.  The  lovely  and  most  valuable  single  Rose 
(R.  sinica  Anemone)  can  be  freely  flowered  in  the  open.  It 
is  far  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  type  R.  sinica. 
Germany  has  the  credit  of  its  production,  the  variety 
having  been  obtained  by  cross-fertilisation  by  Herr  Schmidt 
and  introduced  in  IbOti.  The  native  habitat  of  R.  sinica  is 
China,  but  it  has  been  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  Americans  very  soon  invent  a  name  for  a  Rose, 
and  doubtless  it  is  owing  to  its  establishment  in  the  States 
that  the  title  of  "Cherokee"  has  become  associated  with 
this  Rose,  but  why  this  is  so  would,  we  think,  be  difticult  to 
ascertain. ^El).] 

Ivy  on  tpees  (G.  W.,  iT^'/jO-— l^'nquestionably  the 
growth  of  Ivy  on  trees  is  fatal  to  their  proper  development, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  on  valuable  specimens,  as  it 
means  ruin  sooner  or  later. 

Scarlet  Runneps  and  Dwapf  Beans  (G.  W., 
/u'?^0■— >Jo  doubt   the  cause    of    your  failure  is  through! 
soaking    the    seeds    too    long    in   paraffin,  for   unless  they, 
are  thoroughly  ripened  and   matured— as  in  a  great  mau^ 
cases  they  were  not  last   year—the   paraffin  would  have  aT 
serious  effect  upon  them,  as,  indeed,  it   does  on  all  seeds 
when  allowed  to  remain   for  any  length  of  time  in  it.     If 
necessary  at  all  to  use  this  for  Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans, 
it  is  far  better  to  spi  inkle  a  little  along  the  drills  after  the 
seed  is  sown.     Dwarf  Beans  are  frequently  sown  at  too  grtat 
a  depth,  and  many  cases   of  failure  may  be  attributed  to 
this.      Your  method  of  manuring  and  treating  the  soil  is 
excellent,  provided,  of  course,  the  patent  manures  are  used 
with  discrimination,  as  no  doubt  they  are  in  your  case. 

Persimmon  (A.  Chapman).— Vou  ought  to  And  no 
difficulty  in  raising  plants  from  your  seeds  of  Diospyros 
Kaki.  They  would,  however,  not  produce  fruit  of  good 
quality.  There  is  a  large  number  of  named  varieties  which 
produce  first-rate  fruit,  and  fruit  from  a  seedling  would  be 
about  the  same  compared  with  them  as  a  first-rate  Apple 
compared  with  a  Crab.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  fruiting  the  Persimmon  in  a  sunny  green-' 
house;  it  fruits  annually  at  Kew  in  a  sunny  house,  and  in 
Canon  Ellacorabe  s  garden  in  Gloucestershire  it  bears  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit  every  year  on  a  wall  out  of  doors.  It  likes 
fairly  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  treated  as  Peaches  or 
other  orchard  trees  in  pots,  or  may  be  planted  out. 

Removin^^  bulbous  plants  (Icsoramus).  — 
Suuh  things  as  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  the  like  may  be 
lifted  alter  the  leaves  have  died  down,  roots  and  foliage 
intact,  and  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  any  spare  border 
to  more  fully  mature.  This  can  hardly  be  done  without 
some  check  resulting,  but  at  the  same  time  the  check 
is  less  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  bulbs  not 
heeled  in  at  all.  Any  time  after  the  middle  of  July  the 
bulbs  may  be  again  lifted  and  soited  into  sizes  fonep'anting 
in  the  border  or  in  woodland  or  grassy  places.  No  special 
treatment  is  required,  and  there  is  uo  reason,  if  given  the 
usual  treatment,  why  good  blooms  should  not  result  another 
year.  The  least  satisfactory  of  bulbous  plants  so  treated  is 
the  Hyacinth,  yet  even  this  is  not  necessarily  a  failure  it 
grown  in  good  sandy  loam.  Indeed,  we  have  now  some  bulls 
in  the  garden  that  wjre  forced  into  bloom  a  dozen  years  ago 
so  early  as  January,  and  each  year  they  carry  good  spikes  of 
flowers.  We  do  not  say  the  increase  is  great,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  ordinary  treatment  accorded  it  is  as  much 
as  could  be  expected.  In  this  respect  in  private  gardei  s  has 
there  been  much  waste  in  the  past,  lor  any  flowers  are 
welcome  in  border  or  woodlaud  in  spring  time.  Usually  the 
bulbs  we  have  referred  to  have  been  lifted  every  second  year, 
and  depending  on  their  kind  it  is  well  that  a  rest  be  given 
occasionally,  though  more  especially  in  a  continuously  cold 
and  wet  season  like  the  present  one.  The  usual  deep 
digging,  manuring,  and  sand  about  the  bulbs  when  grown  in 
the  border  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  original 
planting  Each  time  the  bulbs  are  lifted  and  replanted  a 
fresh  position  in  the  burder  should  be  assigned  them. 
Belladonna  Lilies  may  remain  undistuibed  for  an  indefinite 
period  if  mulched  annually,  and  we  would  certainly  refrain 
from  moving  any  that  flowered  well,  except  for  creating 
fresh  plantaiions.  At  such  times  the  planting  may  be  done 
quite  early  in  July,  and  dry  bulbs  even  to  September. 
Dtlay  in  planting  such  thhigs  is  not  beneficial,  however. 
German  Insesand  Day  Lilies(Henierocallis)  may  be  replanted 
now  and  then  when  the  clumps  become  too  crowded.  This 
is  an  item  that  cannot  be  arranged  by  rule  of  thumb,  however, 
and  success  largely  depends  on  locality,  depth  of  soil,  Ac. 
In  light  soils,  such  as  the  Thames  \'allL'y,  the  finest  flowers 
of  the  Flag  Irises  are  obtained  only  by  biennial  or  triennial 
planting.  Where  ample  soil  exists,  however,  and  ample 
loom  is  given  the  plants,  we  know  instances  in  a  more 
holding  soil  where  patches  have  formed  4  feet  across  and 
yearly  produce  several  dozen  spikes  each.  To  remove 
such  grand  examples  would  be  folly.  We  therefore 
advise  you  to  be  guided  by  your  own  results  in  your  own 
especial  circumstances.  Klowers  may  be  sent  for  naming. 
See  our  rules  and  regulations.  Good  flowering  specimens 
should  be  sent  to  obtain  accuracy  in  naming. 

*,**  Several  answers  are  left  over  until  ne.t:t  week. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

JlR.  Tom  Guile,  of  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waley,  Esq.,  Sone 
House,  Reigaie. 
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IMPROVEMENT     OF 
FLOWER    EXHIBITIONS. 

WE  have  lately  had  reason  to 
praise  a  beautiful  way  of 
showing  Roses,  not  the  so- 
called  garden  varieties,  but 
exhibition  blooms,  which 
tradition  says  shall  be  thrust  into  narrow  tubes 
inserted  in  a  green  painted  box.  The  ardent 
exhibitor  will  probably  reply  that  because  one 
or  two  classes  are  provided  for  flowers  shown 
in  this  dainty  way  it  does  not  follow  the  whole 
exhibition  can  be  so  treated.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  Eose  exhibition  completely 
altered  in  complexion,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  more  classes  of  the  nature  of 
those  provided  at  the  Temple  Rose  show  should 
not  be  instituted  in  the  future. 

But  the  whole  method  of  staging  flowers  is 
wrong.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
exhibitors  persist  in  making  a  nursery  garden 
of  the  exhibition,  and  pack  in  as  many  things 
as  possible  in  a  set  space,  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  rarity  or  otherwise  of  the 
individual  flower.  A  common  garden  flower, 
known  to  every  intelligent  country  child,  is 
thrust  against  an  interesting  rare  kind  some 
visitor  would  like  to  examine  and  probably 
purchase. 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  trade  to  put 
the  matter  on  no  higher  level,  so  to  exhibit 
flowers  that  all  natural  grace  is  gone.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  and  a  few  nursery- 
men make  displays  that  are  at  once  delightful 
and  instructive  ;  but  their  example  is  not 
followed,  and  we  stick  to  the  ways  of  our  fore- 
fathers with  painful  persistency. 

We  have  lately  heard  complaints  that  flower 
shows  this  year  have  not  in  many  cases  received 
their  usual  support.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  various  causes  no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  flower  exhibitions  are  ceasing  to 
interest  the  general  public  because  of  the 
wearying  monotony  of  the  average  display. 

Last  year  we  had  reason  to  draw  attention 
to  the  coloured  grounds  on  which  flowers  are 
shown.  The  usual  material  is  a  hard  raw 
green  baize,  which  destroys  the  natural  colour- 
ing, not  only  of  flowers,  but  of  foliage.  The 
secretary  of  an  important  northern  show  asked 
us  for  assistance  in  choosing  a  suitable  pattern 
of  colouring  for  flowers  and  foliage,  and  we 
did  so,  selecting  a  certain  tint  of  neutral  grej^- 
green,  of  a  nature  that  is  warm  rather  than 
cold,  of  course  impossible  to  describe  accurately 
in  words,  but  such  a  colour  as  may  be  matched 


in  nature  in  many  a  piece  of  tree  bark  or  half- 
dried  moss.  It  is  a  colour  that  suits  everything 
in  the  way  of  flower  and  leaf,  so  nearly  neutral, 
and,  though  not  dark,  so  low  in  tone  that  it 
does  not  come  into  competition  with  the  most 
colourless  foliage,  such  as  is  often  seen,  for 
instance,  in  Orchids. 

As  this  matter  of  making  flower  shows  more 
beautiful  and  interesting  has  been  again  taken 
up,  we  hope  the  following  words  we  wrote  last 
year  about  the  supports  for  the  flowers  them- 
selves will  not  be  forgotten  :  "  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  system  of  rough  benches 
covered  with  baize  could  not  in  itself  be  con- 
siderably improved  upon.  We  think  that  if  a 
little  careful  thought  were  given  to  the  matter 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  design  very  simple 
benches  with  upper  ranges  of  staging,  made  in 
such  sections  as  could  be  placed  or  easily  fitted 
together  in  any  of  the  forms  of  combination 
that  might  be  required.  If  these  were  simply 
and  strongly  made,  and  painted  a  suitable 
colour,  and  given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  every 
year  before  the  spring  shows,  or  a  washing  one 
year  and  a  painting  the  next,  the  most  difficult 
of  the  drapery  part  of  it  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  stages  would  be  neater  and  more 
uniform.  The  drapery  might  be  retained  on 
the  front  of  the  bench  down  to  the  floor  level, 
as  it  is  obviously  convenient  for  exhibitors  to 
be  able  to  put  away  their  baskets  and  other 
matters  under  the  bench." 


NOTES    OF_THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  12. — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

August  13. — Salisbury  Horticultural  Show. 

August  13  and  14. — Hastings,  St.  Leonards  and 
District  Horticultural  Society's  First  Summer 
Flower  Show,  Public  Hall,  Hastings. 

August  14. — Taunton  Dean,  Rock  Ferry,  and 
Sheffield  Horticultural  Shows. 

August  16. — Meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association. 

August  18. — Warkworth  Floral  and  Hortioul- 
tural  Show. 

August  19.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees  meet. 

August  20.— O.xford  Horticultural  Show; 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days). 

August  21. — Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show. 

August  26. — Harpenden  Horticultural  Show. 

August  27.— Bath  Floral  Fete. 

August  28.— Sandy  Horticultural  Show  ; 
Stirling  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  29.— Bradford  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  2. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
and  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 


September  3. — Glasgow  and  Preston  Shows  (each 
two  days),  and  York  Florists'  E.vhibition. 

September  4. — Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  6. — Thornton  Heath  Dahlia  Show. 

September  10. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Show  at  Edinburgh  (two  daj's). 

September  16. — Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  18. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crystal 
Palace  (three  days). 

The  proposed  vegetable  exhi- 
bition.— The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  considered  a  further 
communication  from  me  relating  to  the  proposed 
vegetable  e.xhibition  next  year  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  finding  that  a  big  show  was  not  asked  for, 
but  only  a  good  representation  of  the  best  vege- 
tables in  season,  have  consented  to  the  same  being 
held  subject  to  certain  conditions  with  regard  to 
prizes  and  classes,  which  would  have  to  be  arranged 
satisfactoril}'. — A.  Dean. 

Cpossandpaundulaefolia.— Introduced 

from  the  East  Indies  in  1881  this  handsome  erect 
flowering  stove  plant  has  certainly  not  received 
the  attention  which  its  merits  entitle  it  to.  Not 
only  are  the  leaves  attractive,  but  the  flowers, 
borne  on  erect  spikes,  are  of  such  a  rich  shade  of 
salmon-orange  as  to  be  almost  unique  as  regards 
colour.  Grown  in  oj-inch  pots  and  interspersed 
with  other  stove  plants,  they  present  quite  a 
fascinating  appearance.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  taking  side  shoots  moderately  firm  and 
inserting  them  in  2i-inchpots  in  a  light  sandy  soil 
and  treating  as  for  ordinary  stove  plants.  Pot  on 
as  required  in  two  parts  loam,  one  of  peat,  and 
some  sharp  silver  sand.  Syringe  during  the 
growing  season,  but  not  when  in  flower ;  the 
colour  is  so  delicate  that  the  blooms  would  soon 
become  spotted. 

A  peculiar  grafted   Laburnum.— 

On  page  57  of  The  Gaedex  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  what  is 
doubtless  Laburnum  (Oytisus)  Adami,  as  grow- 
ing in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Birmingham. 
According  to  Nicholson,  Laburnum  Adami  was 
raised  or  originated  in  1825,  by  Jean  Louis  Adam, 
by  shield-grafting  or  budding  C.  purpureus  on  to 
a  stock  of  the  common  Laburnum  vulgare.  As 
Nicholson  further  observes :  "  A  most  extraordinary 
thing  in  connexion  with  it  (i.e.,  L.  Adami)  is  the 
complete  reversion  of  some  parts  of  the  same  tree 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents."  It  may  also 
be  added  that  intermediates  appear  with  bufl'or 
reddish  flowers,  and  now  and  then  tufts  or 
Witches'  Broom-like  masses  of  what  is  practically 
C.  purpureus  appear  on  the  same  branch  as  the 
intermediate  phases  and  the  typical  yellow 
Laburnum.  Dr.  Masters  recently  exhibited  a 
branch  showing  these  variations  before  the  scientific 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
every  year  specimens  are  sent  for  name  or  explana- 
tion to  the  editors  of  gardening  papers  and  others, 
often  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  the  tree  on 
which  they  grew  "  has  never  been  grafted."  The 
point  of  special  interest,  however,  in  Mr.  Thomas's 
note  is  that  the  particular  tree  at  Birmingham 
would  appear,  from  the  wording  of  his  remarks, 
to  have  been  made  over  again  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  there  about  thirty  years  ago  by  grafting 
C.  purpureus  on  to  the  Laburnum  stock.  If  this  is 
so  we  have,  as  I  believe,  the  only  known  instance 
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of  Adam's  original    experiment    and    its    results 
having  been  corroborated.     I  understood  some  few 
years  ago  that  Messrs.  Veitch,  acting,   I  believe, 
on  a  suggestion  of  the  scientific  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  undertook  to  experi- 
ment by  grafting  or  budding  C.  purpureus  on  to 
the  Laburnum,  but  I  never  heard  if  they  actually 
did   so   or   if   any   results   were   obtained.       That 
variegation  can   be  communicated  to  green-leaved 
stoclis  by   budding   or  grafting   variegated  scions 
upon  them  is  pretty  well  established  ;  but  so  far 
the  possibilities  of  graft  hybridisation  are,  in  the 
main,  sujjported  by  Adam's  Cytisus  or  Laburnum. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  budded  C.  pur- 
pureus  on    to    the    common    Laburnum    without 
obtaining  any  results,  but  I  should   be  the  last  to 
argue  from  my  own  failures  that  others  may  not 
have  succeeded,  as   in   the   case   at   Birmingham. 
The      original     graft     in     the     last-named     case 
apparently  died,  notwithstanding  which  the  stock 
had  become  "inoculated"  as  it  were  by  the  scion, 
an  experience   analagous  to   that   in  the   case   of 
variegated    Abutilon,    Pyrus,    &c.,  as   grafted   on 
green- leaved  stocks,  the  actual  scions  dying  after 
they  had  communicated  their  characteristic  vitality 
to  the  stock.     It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  in 
the  case  of    garden   varieties  of  Apples,   Pears, 
Grapes,  &c.,  the  stock  often  influences  the  scion  in 
a   marked   degree,  and    that  the  converse  is  less 
often  observable  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  any  growth  produced  by   the  stock  is 
suppressed   or   removed    as    soon    as    it   appears. 
There  is  a  difficulty  also  in  deciding  the  precise 
variation  due  to  grafting  varieties  as  against  that 
produced  by  other  factors,  such  as  soil,  climate, 
&c.     The   case   of   pure   species   being   varied   by 
grafting  is  less  open  to  sources  of  error  or  mis- 
apprehension, but  even  here  again  there  is  room 
for  further  experiment  and  caution  in  preparing 
records  of  results.     I  hope,  however,  Mr.  Latham 
will  kindly  tell  us  the  history  of  the  Birmingham 
grafted  or  budded  Laburnum,  and  that  this  very 
interesting  subject  will  also  be  kept  in  view  by  all 
horticulturists   interested    in    the   mysteries    and 
vagaries  of  vegetable  physiologj'.  — F.  W.  BuRiUDcE. 

The  Prairie  Rose, — Where  Rosa  setigera 
can  be  got  to  flower  freely  it  should  be  given  a 
prominent  position,  for  when  smothered  with 
flowers  in  August  it  makes  a  very  pretty  object. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  is  of  a  par- 
ticularl)'  wild,  rambling  nature,  shoots  15  feet  or 
more  long  being  made  in  a  single  season.  The 
flowers  are  in  large  corymbs  and  are  rose-coloured, 
changing  with  age  to  white  ;  they  are  about 
2  inches  across,  and  continue  in  good  condition 
rather  longer  than  the  majority  of  single-flowered 
Roses.  When  planting  it  a  fence  or  cluster  ef 
good  strong,  rough  branches  should  be  provided 
for  it  to  ramble  over.  If  grown  in  this  way  the 
flowers  are  seen  to  advantage.  At  Kew  it  is 
flowering  more  freely  than  usual  in  the  Rose 
garden,  where  it  is  very  effective. — W.  Dallimore. 

Achimenes  Dazzle.  —  Achimenes  are  so 
easily  cultivated  and  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
variety  of  purposes  that  one  would  prefer  to  see 
them  more  frequently  at  our  shows.  The  variety 
under  notice  has  been  grown  for  very  many  years, 
and  still  holds  its  position  against  all  new  comers. 
The  small  dark  green  foliage,  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  and  dwarf  habit  make  it  most  useful  for 
the  front  of  the  greenhouse  stage.  For  grouping 
it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants,  the  colour 
being  so  striking  that  it  can  be  arranged  instead 
of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  it  will  impart  a  rich 
tone  that  the  latter  often  fail  to  do. — R.  P. 

Trellis  Gooseberries.— This  manner  of 

cultivating  Gooseberries  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favour,  and  having  practised  it  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I  can  testify  as  to  the  excellent  results  in 
regard  to  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  thus 
obtained  as  well  as  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
gathered  and  netted.  Another  point  in  its  favour 
not  so  generally  known  is  the  extra  protection 
aflorded  against  spring  frosts.  In  a  season  like 
the  present,  when  the  bush  fruit  is  nearl}'  all  on 
the  ground,  that  on  the  trellis  is  very  little 
affected,  a  state  of  things  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  perpendicular  style  of  training 
enables  the  foliage  to  shelter  the  fruit  much  more 


effectually.  As  very  close  pruning  (sometimes 
associated  with  a  very  brief  life  for  the  trees)  is  an 
essential  feature  in  trellis  system,  I  should  like  to 


but  for  perennial  interest  and  quaint  attractive- 
ness none  of  the  many  known  species  surpasses 
C.     Woodii,     which     is     herewith    illustrated.— 


note  that  the  majority  of  our  trees  have  been  in  ]  F.  W.  Bukbidge, 
their  present  quarters  for  twenty  years,  and  that  '      FibrOUS-rOOted  BegOnias.— This  race 
failures  are    due  to  an  error  in    the  selection    of    of  Begonias,  although  not  so  showy  as  the  tuberous 

varieties.  There  are  j  section,  make  charming  beds,  and  are  by  no  means 
some  sorts  that  do  to  be  despised  as  pot  plants.  It  is  probable  that 
not  take  kindly  to  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  size  of  the  flowers 
this  treatment.  —  will  be  considerably  increased  ;  at  present  they  are 
E.  BtJRRELL.  I  certainly  small,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  clear 

Ceropegiaipure  shades  in  scarlet,  pink,  and  white,  and  the 
Woodii.  —   This    flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion.     One  of 
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is  a  very  elegant 
habited  plant  trom 
South  Africa,  intro- 
duced some  years 
ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Bull  of 
Chelsea.  As  a 
basket  plant  in  a 
warm  plant  house  or 
stove  it  is  very 
graceful  and  dis- 
tinct. Its  pendent 
shoots       are      very 


slender,  and  bear  at 
intervals  rounded  oppo- 
site leaves  of  a  greenish 
colour  marbled  with 
silvery  grey.  The 
purplish  erect  flowers 
are  tubular,  and  the 
corolla  lobes  form  a  sort 
of  louvred  arrangement 
at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
so  as  to  keep  all  flies 
and  other  insects  above 
a  certain  size  from 
entering  the  flower, 
small  insects  only  being 
able  to  effect  its  fer- 
tilisation. Little  grey 
tubers  as  large  as  Peas 
or  marbles  are  now  and 
then  produced  by  the 
old  stems  from  which 
the  plant  is  readily 
increased,  as  also  it  may 
be  from  layers  or  cut- 
tings at  any  season  of 
the  year.  Although  by 
no  means  a  showy  plant 
yet  it  is  so  distinct  and 
interesting  as  well  to 
deserve  cultivation 
wherever  botanical 
curiosities  are  valued. 
It  is  especially  luxu- 
riant in  a  moderately 
warm  plant  house  at 
Easton  Lodge,  Monks- 
town,  Ireland,  its 
slender  stems  drooping 
a  length  of  several  feet 
below  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  growing.  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pim,  M.A.,  also  grows  the  Aristolochia- 
like  C.  elegans  and  some  of  the  allied  Stapelias  well. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  kinds  of  Ceropegia  is  the 
thong -like  C.  Sandersoni,  which  has  mottled, 
vase-like  green  flowers,  covered  with  a  fine 
lobed   top,    shaped    and    fringed    like   a    parasol. 


CEROPEGIA   WOODII. 


the  best  things  to  associate  with  them  in  small 
beds  is  the  very  dwarf  Ageratum,  that  variety  with 
the  dark  blue  flowers  that  only  grows  some 
•2  inches  high.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this 
particular  form  of  Ageratum  is  very  rare,  at  least 
I  have  received  so-called  dwarf  forms  from  different 
sources  nothing  like  so  good,  either  in  habit  or  size 
of  bloom  ;  the  form  we  have  is  far  and  away  the 
best  very  dwarf  blue  bedder  in  cultivation.  If  the 
Begonias  in  their  different  shades  are  required  for 
larger  beds  it  is  advisable  to  plant  in  large  clumps, 
with  an  occasional  taller  plant  to  relieve  the  some- 
what flat  appearance.  Fuchsias  Annette  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  are  useful  for  the  purpose.— 

E.  BURRELL. 

Angiopteris  eveeta.— This  giant  Fern, 
when  well  cultivated,  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  easily 
grown.  But  it  will  only  appeal  to  those  having 
abundance  of  room,  where  its  development  will  be 
unrestricted,  and  its  huge  spreading  fronds— which 
under  good  conditions  attain  a  length  of  upwards 
of  16  feet  — may  be  seen  to  advantage.  We 
would  strongly  advise  those  who  can  accom- 
modate it  to  plant  it  in  a  mixture  of  sound 
loam,  peat,  broken  red  sandstone,  and  coarse  sand, 
and  if  possible  in  close  proximity  to  a  pond  of 
water,  where  the  roots  derive  more  nourishment 
than  could  be  given  from  surface  waterings. 
During  summer  shade  from  strong  sunshine  and 
ply  the  .syringe  diligently  to  the  fronds,  as  by 
so  doing  thrip,  which  is  so  destructive,  is  entirely 
overcome. — R.  P. 

Csesalpinia  japonica.— This  is  one  of 

the  most  distinct  of  the  innumerable  hardy  shrubs 
that  have  been  sent  to  this  country  from  Japan, 
and  being  just  now  in  flower  it  at  once  arrests 
attention.  The  genus  Cajsalpinia  has  given  the 
name  to  a  sub-division  of  the  extensive  order  Legu- 
minosaj.  With  the  exception  of  the  above-named 
species,  all  the  C;esalpinias  are  tender,  and  so  are 
most  of  their  immediate  allies— the  Browneas,  Poin- 
cianas,  Jonesias,  &c.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
assertion  that  all  the  Ca-calpinias"  except  this  one 
are  tender,  on  the  ground  that  C.  Gilliesii,  known 
also  as  Poinciana  Gilliesii,  is  not  so,  but  even 
in  the  south  of  England  this  needs 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  In  return- 
ing (after  this  dissertation)  to  C. 
japonica,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
free-growing  subject,  of  a  loose  spread- 
ing habit,  almost  Bramble  like.  The 
stems  are  armed  with  solid  curved 
prickles,  and  clothed  with  elegant 
bipinnate  leaves  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  light  green.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  partiallj'  erect  racemes,  are 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  while  the  glowing 
red  of  the  anthers  in  the  centre  causes 
them  to  stand  out  markedly  from  the 
rest  of  the  blossom.  This  "Caesalpinia 
was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  first  flowered  at  Coombe 
Wood  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  it  is 
even  now  quite  an  uncommon  plant. 
Though  sometimes  injured  by  particu- 
larly severe  winters,  it,  in  the  south  of 
England  at  least,  soon  recovers. — T. 
Genista  aethnensiS.— In  gardens  where 
summer-flowering  shrubs  are  required,  this  ought 
certainlj'  to  have  a  place,  as  throughout  July  and 
the  early  part  of  August  its  graceful  pendulous 
branches  are  wreathed  with  golden  flowers.  At 
Kew  a  number  of  fine  groups  may  be  seen.  Like 
many  other  really  good  shrubs,  it  is  a  very  old 
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introduction  and  one.  that  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
really  fine  plants  being  very  scarce.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  and  grows  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  long,  pendulous,  and  Rush-like, 
the  flowers  small,  borne  from  the  nodes  of  the 
terminal  half  of  the  current  year's  growth,  and 
golden  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  very  small  but 
sparingly  produced,  and  fall  early  in  summer. 
Their  loss  is,  however,  made  up  for  by  the  bright 
green  branches.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  plants 
from  seeds.  The  young  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently stopped  during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  existence  to  promote  a  busby  habit.  At 
seven  years  old  specimens  can  be  had  6  feet  high 
and  5  feet  through.  Like  other  Genistas,  this 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy 
pern  anent'y  when  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old,  as  large  plants  move  badly.  —  W. 
Dallimore. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


CEROPEfilA  WOODII  AND  CALCEOLARIA  BURBIDGEI. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  sends  from  Easton  Lodge, 
Monkstown,  County  Dublin,  sprays  of  the  pretty 
Ceropegia  and  Calceolaria  Burbidgei  with  this 
note  :  "  I  enclose  for  your  table  some  sprays  of 
Ceropegia.  Woodii,  which  grows,  as  you  see, 
extremely  well  here  in  a  temperate  house  in  which 
Adiantums  and  many  other  Ferns  also  do  well, 
also  Gloxinias,  Bougainvilleas,  and  a  good  many 
cool  Orchids,  &c.  You  will  also  find  a  bit  of  Cal- 
ceolaria Burbidgei.  This  is  growing  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  with  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  her- 
baceous Calceolarias,  Azaleas,  &c.  It  is  planted 
out  and  it  is  now  through  the  top  ventilators.  It 
has  never  been  out  of  flower  since  Christmas,  and 
is  now  blooming  more  profusely  than  ever." 

[Both  interesting  plants.  The  Calceolaria  is  a 
very  handsome  greenhouse  flower,  and  is  one 
of  those  good  things  seldem  seen  outside  a  botanic 
garden.] 

Galeoa  bicolor. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Patrick  Street,  Cork, 
sends  flowers  of  this  pretty  Galega,  which 
originated  at  Ard  Cairn.  It  has  a  wealth  of  flowers 
of  blue  and  white  colouring.  It  is  apparently 
as  free  as  the  white  Galega  officinalis,  and  is  pro- 
bably between  the  two,  viz. ,  the  type  and  alba. 
There  is  a  brightness  about  this  bicolor  form  that 
should  commend  it  to  those  who  rejoice  in  groups 
of  easily  grown  hardy  plants. 

LoNICERA   HILDBBRANDTIAyA. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  send  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Hoiiej'suckle,  which  we  hope  soon 
to  illustrate.  We  shall  describe  it  more  fully  then. 
The  tube  of  the  bloom  of  this  great  Honeysuckle  is 
4  inches  in  length,  and  the  spread  of  the  open 
end  was  almost  2  inches.  The  bright  green  shining 
leaves  are  solid  and  leathery  and  are  4  inches  long 
by  2  inches  broad.     It  is  a  remarkable  plant. 

Other  Interestins  Plants  from  Exeter. 

Symphyandra  Hofmanni. — A  very  rare  plant  of 
pretty  colouring.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
where  Messrs.  Veitch  grow  this.  A  note  about 
its  culture  and  requirements  would  interest  many 
readers. 

Alstrwmerias. — A  delightful  gathering  of  mixed 
forms  of  A.  chilensis  and  A.  aurantiaca,  the  latter 
very  rich  in  colour. 

Solanum  crispimi, — Its  blue  colouring  is  most 
welcome.     Quite  happy  in  southern  counties. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  magnifica. — A  very  large  and 
beautiful  variety  of  a  good  garden  plant. 

Cytisus  nigricans.  —  Shrubs  in  flower  become 
fewer  as  the  summer  days  pass  away.  We  think 
too  little  of  the  glorious  family  of  Brooms,  and  in 
the  present  instance  this  kind  at  this  time  is 
covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  erect  racemes.  The  lower  flowers  open 
first,  and  thus  a  succession  is  gained,  the  plant 
remaining  long  in  bloom.  C.  nigricans  was  intro- 
duced from  South-East  Europe  about  the  year  1730, 
and  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  which  is  freely 


produced.  The  word  nigricans  refers  to  the  black 
colour  that  specimens  become  when  prepared  for 
the  herbarium. 

Notospartium  Carmichrelidi. — Another  southern 
county  plant,  with  a  wealth  of  pink  flowers. 

Many  other  flowers  were  sent,  some  of  which  we 
hope  to  illiistrate. 


W^ANDERERS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

"The  Orchis  takes 
Its  aonual  step  across  the  earth." 

Ideas,  like  epidemics,  are  in  the  air.  Among 
others  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
gardening  world  of  late  has  been  the  provoking 
conduct  of  the  Vanishing  Bulb,  the  Creeping 
Crocus,  and  the  Disappearing  Seed.  These 
wanderers  of  the  garden  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  puzzle  us  every  year  anew.  All  the 
long  winter  the  plants  have  had  it  their  own 
way ;  then  spring  comes  round  again  and  we 
want  to  have  our  finger  in  the  pie,  but  we  find 
the  plants  will  not  let  us.  Bulbs  vanish,  Crocuses 
creep,  seeds  disappear,  and  we  have  to  confess 
the  garden  folk  are  livelier  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  us  than  we  knew. 

So  we  have  been  studying  our  wanderers  a 
little  and  find  there  are  a  good  many  kinds  of 
them— some  whose  movements  are  easy  to 
follow,  because  they  run  about  above  ground, 
before  our  very  eyes  ;  others  most  inscrutable 
in  their  methods,  for  they  are  burro  wers,  and 
creep  about  in  places  where  we  cannot  see 
them. 

The  above-ground  wanderers  are  simple 
creatures  ;  we  are  all  familiar  with  them,  and 
know  how  merrily  they  run,  and  crawl,  and 
climb,  and  trail  to  seek  new  pastures.  We 
may  watch  the  wild  Strawberry  racing  about 
to  choose  some  favoured  spot,  seizing  on  it  with 
dainty  toes  or  fingers,  there  to  root,  or  the 
Periwinkle  throwing  out  yards  of  green  wire, 
that  will  presently  hook  on  somewhere  and 
start  fresh  shootlets  and  rootlets,  or  later  in 
the  year  we  may  admire  the  motherly  little 
Ivy-leaf  Toad-flax  as  she  feels  her  way  about 
the  wall  to  find  a  comfortable  cranny  for  her 
seeds,  or  the  naughty  Dodder— though  he  will 
be  outside  the  garden  fence— as  he  button- 
holes his  hapless  host  so  fatally.  All  these 
wanderers  we  may  notice  with  amusement, 
and  can  more  or  less  control  them,  but  it  is  a 
different  thing  with  the  underground  travellers ; 
these  work  in  the  dark,  and  their  movements 
are  wrapped  in  mystery. 

There  is  variety  among  them  ;  some  have 
bulbs  and  some  have  tubers,  and  equally 
surprising  things  are  done  by  both.  One  of 
the  cleverest  is  the  intelligent  Tulip.  We  can 
find  out  how  intelligent  he  is  by  planting  him 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  shrubbery,  where  he  will 
not  be  comfortable  ;  he  will  not  stay  there,  he 
will  walk  out,  but  we  shall  not  see  him  doing 
it.  He  will  go,  if  not  by  a  twopenny  tube,  by 
something  very  like  it,  any  way  it  will  be  a 
subterranean  one.  He  will  send  out  a  long 
white  shoot  horizontally  running  underground, 
and  make  himself  a  new  bulb  at  the  end  of  it, 
using  up  the  old  stuff  which  comes  by  way  of 
the  tube.  Then  next  year  we  shall  see  how  far 
our  Tulip  has  marched,  and  if  he  does  not 
think  he  has  gone  far  enough  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  to  enjoy  himself  as  a  Tulip 
knows  he  should,  he  will  repeat  the  process 
every  season  till  he  is  satisfied  and  we  shall  be 
wondering,  "  Now,  who  has  been  interfering 
with  that  Tulip  1  He  has  been  moved  by 
somebody."  So  he  has,  but  that  somebody  is 
himself. 

The  creeping  Crocus  in  its  way  is  just  as 
clever  as  the  Tulip.  We  often  find  him  in 
unexpected  places.     How  does  he  get  there  1 


Sometimes  he  makes  even  his  enemies  help 
him.  Maybe  a  hungry  slug  will  get  hold  of 
him  unawares  and  affectionately  eat  him  up, 
all  but  one  "  eye."  The  Crocus,  undismayed 
— even  if  left  high  and  dry  on  the  top  of  the 
mould — will  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  He  is  as  good  at  working 
from  one  eye  as  a  Potato,  and  will  send  down 
a  diving-tube  straight  into  the  earth,  where  he 
will  develop  a  new  Crocus,  and  again  we  shall 
be  puzzled  to  death  to  think  "  where  that 
Crocus  sprang  from." 

It  is  wonderful  what  Crocuses  (must  we  say 
Croci  1)  can  do  if  put  to  it.  This  year  with 
our  own  eyes  we  have  seen  them  performing 
wonders  in  the  deeps  of  earth.  A  handful  or 
two  had  been  buried  too  deeply  and  forgotten 
by  a  gardener.  Long  after  the  time  for  bloom- 
ing had  come  and  gone,  these  luckless  Croci 
pushed  to  the  top  to  look  out,  like  Eip  Van 
Winkles,  at  a  world  which  had  come  to  a  point 
they  could  not  comprehend.  Digging  down  to 
them  was  like  digging  down  to  the  relief  of 
miners.  There  they  were  as  busy  as  bees, 
manufacturing  baby  bulbs  out  of  raw  material, 
and  sending  upwards  long  yellow- white  stems, 
much  telescoped,  but  trying  to  form  buds. 
They  had  been  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
could  only  wander  up,  not  round-about,  but 
even  to  do  that  was  something,  and  it  saved 
their  lives.  Tubers  are  very  walkative,  none 
more  so  than  the  common  early  purple  Orchis. 

The  author  of_  "Plants  that  Walk"  has 
reckoned  that  this  Orchis,  by  means  of  his 
tubers — first  one  and  then  the  other  dying  off 
and  a  fresh  one  coming  in  front  of  it — will  pace, 
one  tuber's  length  at  a  time,  across  a  meadow 

0  inches  in  a  dozen  years.    This  is  slow  going, 

1  fancy,  judging  by  the  rate  at  which  my  own 
early  purples  romp  about  the  fernery  where 
they  live,  but  never  forget  to  take  that 
annual  step  across  the  earth,  made  famous  by 
the  poet. 

The  wanderings  of  some  garden  Lilies  are 
surprising.  When  it  comes  to  the  roll-call  in 
the  herbaceous  border  we  see  what  they  have 
been  doing  when  we  were  not  looking.  Quarters 
are  shifted,  there  has  been  a  rearrangement 
decided  on  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  we 
have  to  acquiesce,  for  we  must  be  ruled  by  them 
as  a  household  is  ruled  by  a  delicate  child. 
Lilium  auratum,  that  lovely  lady  of  scent  and 
sweetness,  is  very  fidgetty,  and  manages  to  get 
about  much  as  the  Tulip  does.  If  we  put  her 
in  a  pot,  carefully  placing  her  in  the  middle  of 
it,  she  will  make  a  point  of  taking  her  own 
way — she  knows  best  what  she  likes,  and  will 
move  ofl"  to  the  very  edge.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
end  to  the  original  things  done  by  the  plants, 
which,  to  use  an  expression  that  once  amused 
me  from  a  coolie  gardener,  "  Have  an  Onion  to 
them." 

Mice  and  moles  (might  we  add  the  gardener's 
spade  ?)  do  also,  undoubtedly,  assist  our  wan- 
derers ;  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
sudden  leaps  they  take,  over  a  house  and 
garden,  for  instance,  planting  themselves  where 
none  of  the  kind  have  heretofore  been  seen. 
Some  Lilies  of  the  Valley  have  just  performed 
this  feat  before  my  very  eyes,  at  least  I  see  the 
Lilies  where  they  are ;  as  to  the  trick  of  how 
they  got  there  I  was  not  quick  enough  to  find 
it  out. 

But  it  is  a  good  garden  rule  to  let  our 
wanderers,  whenever  possible,  remain  where 
they  have  wandered  to  ;  they  have  worked  and 
should  earn  their  reward,  and  their  migrations 
always  do  them  good.  Change  of  air,  change 
of  scene,  change  of  food  is  as  great  a  tonic  to 
plants  as  it  is  to  people.  Like  us,  they  are 
invariably  the  better  for  a  little  wandering. 

F.  A.  B. 
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AN    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

It  is  rare  to  find  in  a  private  garden  of  not 
unlimited  space  so  large  a  collection  of  rare 
and  interesting  plants  as  in  that  of  the  Old 
Parsonage,  St.  .John's,  Eyde.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  go  round  those  borders  once  again,  albeit  a 
sad  one,  for  the  loss  of  the  master,  always  so 
genial  and  enthusiastic,  could  not  fail  to  be 
fresh  in  memory,  but,  even  so,  it  is  good  to 
believe  that  there  is  every  prospect  and  hope 
of  the  garden  being  kept  up  on  the  old  lines, 
and  that  it  may  still  remain  the  treasure-store 
that  it  is. 

Masses  of  Irises  of  all  the  best  forms  of  the 
Germanica  and  bearded  type  were  in  flower  at 
the  end  of  May,  as  well  as  many  others  of  rarer 
stamp,  for  Mr.  Ewbank  was  a  great  lover  of 
every  kind  of  Iris,  though  of  later  years  his 
chief  interest  has  been  centred  in  conquering 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  culture  of 
the  less-known  Oncocyclus  breed.  A  very  fine 
clump  in  full  flower  in  the  open  border,  de- 
manding no  particular  attention,  of  a  hybrid 
Oncocyclus— I. lupina  x  I. Ciengialti— testified 
to  the  superior  robustness  of  the  mixed  race  ; 
but,  as  Sir  Michael  Foster  tells  us,  the  hybrids 
partake  less  of  the  Oncocyclus  character  than 
of  that  of  the  other  parent.  Several  other 
interesting  Irises  were  in  flower.  A  patch  of 
the  pretty  little  Hungarian  Sand  Iris  (I. 
arenaria)  not  often  found  in  English  gardens, 
though  easy  enough  to  raise  from  seed,  was 
bright  with  its  yellow  flowers.  Bulbous  Irises 
were  represented  for  the  moment  by  I.  Sisy- 
rinchium,  whose  fragile  but  exquisite  jjale 
blue  blossoms  were  closed  when  we  came  to 
look  for  them  in  the  evening ;  while  the 
Californian  I.  macrosiphon,  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers  beautifully  veined,  would 
probably  have  excited  endless  discussion  on 
the  score  of  identity  had  any  expert  in  that 
particular  section  been  present.  Camassias  of 
all  the  best  species,  including  the  fine  and  still 
uncommon  C.  Engelmanni  in  strong  clumps, 
were  amongst  the  most  prominent  ornaments 
of  the  bulb  borders,  and  against  the  stone-blue 
of  their  spikes  the  vivid  glow  of  a  fine  head  of 
the  orange-scarlet  Habranthus  pratensis  shone 
out  very  conspicuously.  Tall  Eremuri  were 
beginning  to  flower,  one  very  good  clump  of 
E.  Bungei  having  no  less  than  ten  spikes  ;  and 
Asphodels  were  just  at  their  best.  The  keen 
pleasure  which  such  a  garden  gives  to  a  true 
lover  of  plants  is  well  illustrated  here,  for 
each  succeeding  morning  of  the  year  is  greeted 
by  the  opening  of  some  fresh  and  very  often 
rare  flower.  Over  the  pathway  a  Judas  Tree 
(Cercis  Siliquastrum),  old  enough  for  its 
brittle  trunk  to  be  split  in  two  after  the  not 
infrequent  manner  of  its  kind  on  reaching 
mature  age,  was  rosy  red  with  crowded 
flower-buds. 

The  rockery  was  bright  with  masses  of 
Aubrietia  and  Saxifrage  in  all  their  best  forms, 
and  Kamondias,  Gentians,  jMorisia  hypogsa, 
alpine  Crowfoots,  Edrianthus  serpyllifolium, 
and  many  another  mountain  plant  in  full 
flower  showed  that  the  conditions  of  the 
island  garden,  situated  only  a  little  above  the 
sea  level,  came  not  amiss  to  them.  The  New 
Zealand  Forget-me-not  (Myosotidium  nobile), 
so  capricious  in  most  places,  was  flourishing 
exceedingly  with  strong  heads  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  and  Omphalodes  Lucilias,  which  many 
of  us  would  also  fain  domicile  in  our  gardens, 
has  apparently  no  reluctance  here  to  display  its 
delicate  beauty  of  flower  and  leaf.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  growers  of  these  two  somewhat 
fastidious  but  most  beautiful  plants,  that  an 
addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
growing  proved  to  be  the  great  factor  in  their 


well  doing.  Never  has  it  been  my  privilege 
to  see  so  magnificent  a  clump  of  Cheiranthus 
mutabilis  as  on  this  rockery.  Tender  species 
as  it  is,  and  often  disippointing  and  short- 
lived, a  specimen  such  as  this  would  make 
any  one  wish  to  possess  it,  and  to  try  it  again 
and  again  if  it  failed,  yet  it  is  not  often  tn  be 
seen  even  in  Devon  and  Cornish  gardens,  where 
it  might  thrive  without  difficulty.  By  its  side 
it  was  delightful  to  find  the  charming  old 
double  yellow  C.  Harpur  Crewe  full  of  flower 
and  fragrance — a  Wall-flower  which  puts 
forward  no  obstacle  of  constitution  or  culture 
to  hinder  its  growing  in  any  garden,  yet  is 
not  to  be  found  in  one  out  of  a  hundred. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  was  sending  up 
strong  growths,  but  C.  Calceolus,  a  most  in- 
teresting species  from  the  fact  of  being  one 
of  the  rarities  of  our  own  British  flora,  was 
showing  many  of  its  quaint  yellow  and  brown 
slippers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of 
a  tenth  part  of  the  plants  which  are  at  home 
in  this  overflowing  garden,  or  to  speak  of  the 
wealth  of  the  flowering  shrubs  it  contains. 
Many  readers  of  The  Garden  are  familiar 
enough  by  hearsay,  even  if  they  have  not  seen, 
the  enormous  bush  of  Poinciana  Gilliesii 
against  the  house  and  the  Mandevillea  sua- 
veolens  which  clambers  up  to  the  eaves — the 
Lonicera  hildebrandtiana,  with  its  sentry-box 
for  winter  shelter,  which  so  delighted  the 
heart  of  its  owner  by  the  uniqueness  of  its 
flowering  in  the  open  air,  and  the  huge  trees 
of  the  lovely  lilac  Abutilon  vitifolium  and  its 
white  variety.  But  it  would  be  well,  I  think, 
to  draw  attention  to  a  Rose — R.  .sinica  var. 
Anemone  —  which,  alas  !  he  never  saw  in 
bloom,  but  which  is  flowering  this  season  for 
the  first  time  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  single  Roses. 
It  is  a  hybrid  of  R.  iKvigata,  a  much-benamed 
and  widely-distributed  species,  of  which  R. 
sinica  is  one  of  the  synonyms.  The  typical 
form  is  familiar  to  many  under  the  name  of  the 
Cherokee  Rose,  which  has  large  white  solitary 
flowers.  In  the  variety  R.  s.  Anemone,  the 
flowers  are  bright  rose-pink,  almost  shell-like 
in  their  cupped  form,  with  petals  of  good 
substance  and  about  4  inches  across.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  plant  is  heightened  by  the 
vigorous  glossy  leaves,  mostly  trifoliate,  which 
clearly  indicate  its  descent,  and  altogether  it  is 
remarkable  enough  when  in  bloom  to  arrest 
the  steps  of  any  passer-by.  This  Rose  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Woodall  in  his  interesting 
"  Riviera  Notes  "  (The  Garden,  May  11,  1901) 
with  much  appreciation,  but  that  it  is  not  as 
yet  well  known  in  England  is  certain,  and  we 
must  hope  that  it  will  not  prove  too  tender 
for  ordinary  gardens.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
be  noted  for  the  southern  counties,  for  a  more 
beautiful  Rose  of  its  kind  it  would  be  hard  to 
flnd.  A  large  breadth  of  the  crimson-spotted 
yellow  Rosa  berberifolia,  though  none  of  its 
flowers  were  then  open,  was  pretty  in  its 
glaucous  Barberry-like  foliage  and  evidently 
happy  where  it  could  run  riot  as  it  liked. 
Another  golden-flowered  Rose  (R.  Ecte)  seldom 
met  with  was  growing  against  a  wall  as 
strongly  as  its  slender  character  would  ever 
permit,  and  not  far  off  was  a  charming  deep 
pink  single  China  Rose,  the  name  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  suits 
these  rare  and  somewhat  exacting  species  of 
Rose. 

An  idea  seems  somehow  to  have  gone  abroad 
that  the  collection  of  plants  in  this  interesting 
garden  was  about  to  be  dispersed,  but  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  Associations  so  tender 
and  so  hallowed  cannot  easily  be  broken,  and, 
happily,  there  is  no  stern  necessity  here,  as 


with  so  many  clerical  homes,  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  scene  of  life-long  joys  and  sorrows.  May 
the  garden,  therefore,  under  the  fo.stering  care 
of  those  who  loved  its  master-spirit  abide  long 
and  prosper.  K.  L.  I). 
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A  NOTE   ON  SWEET  PEAS. 

GROWERS  of  Sweet  Peas  had  cause  to 
complain  during  the  greater  part  of 
June,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet 
weather.  Although  sowings  were 
made  much  earlier  than  usual,  we 
failed  to  obtain  anything  like  a  free 
displaj'  until  the  first  week  in  July.  As  a  rule, 
from  a  later  sowing  than  that  observed  in  this 
instance  we  have  gathered  flowers  quite  freely 
during  the  second  week  in  June.  However,  at  the 
present  time  our  Sweet  Peas  are  developing  blooms 
of  superb  quality.  In  high  and  dry  situations  such 
as  ours  the  plants  in  late  July  have  deteriorated 
considerably,  and  to  maintain  a  good  display 
copious  waterings  and  incessant  attention  have  been 
absolutely  necessar}'.  Our  plants  at  the  present 
time  average  about  7  feet  high,  and  their  growths 
are  wonderfully  strong,  stronger  in  fact  than  they 
have  ever  been  seen  here.  Our  practice  is  to  raise 
the  plants  in  a  genial  temperature  in  early  February, 
placing  five  or  six  seeds  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
subsequently  carefully  to  harden  them  off  and 
plant  outdoors  in  April.  We  plant  them  in 
clumps,  first  taking  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  2  feet,  filling  in  the  hole  with  about  half  a 
barrowful  of  manure,  and  making  this  firm.  The 
holes  are  made  some  3  feet  or  rather  more  apart, 
this  space  enabling  the  grower  to  overlook  and 
control  his  plants  with  ease.  In  hot  and  dry 
weather  watering  is  regularly  carried  out.  Each 
clump  of  plants  is  first  watered  with  half  a  gallon 
of  clear  water,  and  an  hour  subsequently  they  are 
again  treated  to  half  a  gallon  of  manure  water. 
We  prefer  to  use  Ichthemic  guano,  and  first  dissolve 
this  in  boiling  water.  By  these  means  the  manure 
is  more  readily  made  a  plant  food,  and  is  quickly 
assimilated.  In  a  short  time  this  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  plants  is  seen  in  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  character  of  their  growth,  and,  what  is  of 
importance,  the  flowers  are  exceptionally  large, 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  of  good  form.  Rarely  are 
the  flower  stalks  less  than  12  inches  long,  and  often 
more  than  this.  For  decorative  uses  one  can 
appreciate  to  the  full  a  good  length  of  foot-stalk, 
as  this  enables  the  decorative  artist  to  adjust  each 
spray  to  advantage,  so  that  its  beauty  and  elegance 
are  taken  full  advantage  of.  It  is  impossible  to 
gain  the  same  advantage  with  flowers  having  a 
short  length  of  foot-stalk,  and  for  this  reason  flowers 
of  high  quality  should  always  be  used  for  the  best 
decorative  effects. 

Some  varieties  stand  out  conspicuously  for 
their  beauty  and  also  good  quality,  and  one  of 
the  best  is  Prince  of  Wales,  a  beautiful  rose- 
pink  variety.  Often  as  manj-  as  four  flowers  are 
produced  on  each  spray,  and  they  are  very 
tine.  Miss  Willmott  is  without  doubt  the  finest  of 
the  orange-pink  flowers.  Lovely  is  still  one  of  the 
best,  its  pale  rose-pink  flowers  being  charming. 
Sadie  Burpee  is  a  superb  white,  and  stands  pre- 
eminent above  the  other  whites  here.  Salopian, 
the  brilliant  mulberry-red  variety,  is  still  valued 
for  its  fine  colour  and  its  free  display,  and  in  Mars 
has  a  serious  rival  for  brightness  and  richness  of 
colour.  Prima  Donna  is  rightly  highly  esteemed, 
both  on  account  of  the  large  truss  and  refined  soft 
pink  colour.  In  Duke  of  Westminster  we  have  a 
very  distinct  and  handsome  flower,  its  rosy  maroon 
and  violet  colouring  being  very  good.  Black 
Knight  and  Stanley  are  two  excellent  bronzy 
chocolate  varieties,  and  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them  in  quality.  The  primrose-coloured 
or  rather  rich  cream  sorts  are  best  represented  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  and  Queen  Victoria.  In 
our  collection  none  of  the  others  equal  these  two 
sorts.  Their  flowers  are  large  and  of  good  form, 
and  their  stalks  wonderfully  long  and  erect.     A 
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charming  sort  is  Hon.  F. 
Bouverie,  with  coral  -  pink 
standards  and  wings  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  In 
bluish  lavender  sorts,  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton  stands  well, 
and  in  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
same  colour  Emily  Eckford 
is  most  distinct.  A  superb 
flower  is  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  having  bright  rosy  cerise 
standards  and  wings  of  the 
deepest  shade  of  rose.  A  good 
flaked  variety  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  being  white, 
flaked  heavily  with  bright  rose. 
D.  B.  Crane. 
Hiyhgate,  JNT. 

SMALL  EOCK  GAEDEN 
AT  EXETER. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  gives  an 
excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  done  '.n  the  way  of 
rock  garden,  making  within  a 
short  time.  The  picture 
represents  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  H.  A.  Willey,  Esq., 
Pennsylvania  Park,  Exeter, 
which  have  been  recently 
laid  out  by  Jlessrs.  Kobert 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  the  Eoyal 
Nurseries,  Exeter.  Little 
more  than  twelve  months 
ago  this  ground  was  prac- 
tically a  piece  of  waste,  con- 
sisting principally  of  mounds 
of  bare  clay,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  had  to  be 
removed  before  operations  of 
rock  building  could  be  commenced.  The 
stone  used  is  an  oolitic  limestone  of  a 
pleasing  light  brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and 
freely  perforated  with  large  and  small  holes, 
some  of  which  form  excellent  pockets.  A  very 
similar  kind  of  stone  may  be  seen  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Bath.  As  this  stone 
belongs  to  the  sedimentary  or  stratified  rocks, 
the  rock  building  in  this  garden  has  been  done 
on  the  principle  of  Nature — that  is  to  say,  each 
group  of  rocks  distinctly  shows  its  stratified 
character,  but,  as  in  Nature,  even  the  most 
regular  strata  are  sometimes  rent  asunder  by 
upheavals  and  convulsions,  which  scatter  the 
rocks  in  various  directions,  so  have  these 
artificial  rocks  been  composed  to  represent  a 
very  broken  and  rugged  surface. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  may  be  seen 
a  small  cave  filled  with  Ferns,  &c.,  and  forming 
the  background  of  a  kind  of  open  grotto  with 
seats.  In  this  part  some  of  the  rocks  have 
almost  perpendicular  fissures,  which  were 
planted  sideways  with  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
Androsace  chumbiensis,  A.  lanuginosa,  A. 
sarmentosa,  and  many  kinds  of  Sempervivums, 
Sedums,  etc. 

A  suitable  background  is  formed  with 
various  conifers  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 
between  these  and  the  rocks  are  masses  of 
jierennials,  Tree  Lupins,  Cistus,  &c.,  while 
still  further  back  carpets  of  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  Sedum  album,  and  Cerastium 
cover  the  ground,  intermixed  with  Aubrietias, 
Arabis,  Phlox  setacea,  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum,  and  other  bright  flowers. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  shows  a  small 
pond,  in  which  Marliac's  Water  Lilies  are 
just  making  a  good  start,  the  banks  being^ 
studded  with  Japanese  and  German  Iris  and' 
other  plants  loving  the  waterside.  Two 
prominent  rocks  between  the  pond  and  the 
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aforementioned  open  grotto  are  planted 
with  Spirasa  Thunbergi,  Hieracium  villosum, 
Chrysogonum  virginicum,  various  Linarias, 
Antirrhinum,  Arc,  but  the  parts  near  the 
main  path  are  adorned  with  choicer  kinds  of 
the  more  minute  type,  such  as  Edelweiss, 
Gentiana  verna,  Dianthus  alpinus,  and  other 
gems. 

The  pond  is  fed  by  a  streamlet  forming  two 
small  waterfalls.  The  rocks,  of  course,  are  not 
continuous,  but  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
grassy  banks  or  groups  of  suitable  plants.  As 
may  be  judged  from  the  picture  reproduced 
the  charm  of  the  work  consists  in  the  light 
and  natural  arrangement  resembling  a  broken 
up  and  even  a  somewhat  scattered  appearance 
without  detriment  to  harmony  or  without 
losing  sight  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer.  Visitor. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

NARCISSUS   TRIANDRUS 
ALBUS. 

EFERENCE  to  N.  triandrus  albus  is 
made  by  "  S.  T."  in  your  issue  of 
ilay  31,  page  351.  In  my  research 
after  Daffodils  in  Spain  I  found  N. 
triandrus  albus  in  all  positions.  One 
locality  occurs  to  mind  where  I  found 
it  growing  amongst  Pine  needles,  shaded  by  the 
overhanging  Pines,  the  soil  very  poor,  and  the 
flowers  exceedingly  small,  and  as  the  ground 
sloped  down  to  a  stream  I  followed  the  slope,  the 
plants  becoming  stronger  and  the  flowers  and 
bulbs  larger.  But  the  largest  bulbs,  the  strongest 
plants,  and  the  finest  and  largest  flowers  were 
those  in  the  water.     On  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 


Vigo  in  sand  I  found  the  flowers  as  lar^e  as  those 
of  N.  triandrus  calathinus  when  strong  and  well 
cultivated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto,  in 
the  fissures  of  granite  rocks,  in  full  sun  and  the 
bulb  fully  e.xposed  and  wedged  into  the  fissures,  I 
have  seen  plants  with  very  fine  flowers.  The  self- 
yellow  and  the  two-coloured  N.  triandrus  I  found 
growing  on  the  roadsides,  and  at  other  times 
amongst  trees.  I  am  of  opinion  pounded  granite 
would  give  good  results.  The  bulb  on  all  occasions 
was  but  slightly  covered.  This  elegant  Daffodil 
should  succeed  well  in  rockwork  with  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  pounded  granite  in  the  pockets.  N. 
cyclamineus  is  semi-aquatic,  and  should  do  well  at 
the  bottom  of  rockwork,  and  Corbularias,  from 
Spain,  should  succeed  under  the  same  conditions. 
Both  the  yellow  and  citron-coloured  forms,  the 
small  yellow  Corbularias  in  Spain  and  PortugU 
are  usually  found  in  dry  sand.  I  recall  to  mind  a 
habitat  I  visited  on  a  little  island,  where  Pines 
grew  in  dry  sand,  I  found  a  miniature  yellow 
Corbularia  with  leaves  as  fine  as  the  hairs  from  a 
horse's  mane,  and  flowers  exceedingly  small,  while 
the  land  around  the  island,  covered  in  winter  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water  that  sportsmen  punted 
their  boats  in  search  of  snipe,  the  flowers  there 
as  the  water  receded  were  as  large  as  Corbularia 
conspicuus.  The  home  of  this  last-named  species 
has  not  yet  been  found.  N.  juncifolius  from  the 
Pyrenees  and  N.  minimus  from  Spain  should  be 
valuable  rock  plants  and  useful  on  sloping  banks. 
Cape  Town.  Petek  Barr,  V.M.H. 


CAMPANULA  STANSFIELD'S  HYBEID. 

Amongst  several  dwarf  hybrid  Campanulas  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  the  best  for  perennial  cultivation  on 
alpine  rookeries  is  one  sent  me  three  years  ago 
without  name  or  parentage  by  Mr.  Stansfield  of 
Southport.  Both  in  leaf  and  habit  and  flower  it 
might  be  described  as  a  magnified  C.  waldsteiniana. 
The  flower,  however,  is  1  inch  long  and  fully 
1  inch  across  the  mouth  when  spread  out.     The 
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colour  is  rich  purple,  and  the  plant  begins  to  flower 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  3  inches  high,  and 
continues  to  produce  flowers  in  abundance  for 
three  months,  never  becoming  shabby  or  more 
than  6  inches  high.  The  habit  is  very  close,  and 
a  three  year  old  plant  from  a  cutting  is  S  inches 
or  10  inches  across  measured  at  the  base,  and 
bears  nearly  2(10  flowers  open  at  once,  fresh  buds 
coming  continually  in  the  a.-^ils  of  the  leaves.  It 
seems  barren,  the  same  being  my  experience  of  all 
true  hybrids  in  the  genus  Campanula,  though  the 
so-called  species  in  the  C.  rotundifolia  group  cross 
with  one  another  freely  and  their  progeny 
continues  fertile,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
keep  the  varieties  distinct.  The  specimen  sent  is 
the  full  height  from  the  ground. 

On  page  60  it  is  stated  that  C.  waldsteiniana  and 
C.  tommasiniana,  though  botanists  have  made  them 
one  species,  are  to  gardeners  quite  distinct.  So 
they  are  if  j'ou  take  the  extremes,  but  I  can  make 
them  meet  as  series.  I  enclose  a  stalk  and  flower 
of  each,  between  which  you  will  see  very  little 
difference.  In  the  specimen  of  C  waldsteiniana, 
which  I  send  for  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  dwarf  species  has  the  leaves  closer  together 
in  proportion  and  longer  leaf  stalks.  It  has  also 
the  flowers  wider  compared  with  their  length,  but 
it  is  a  species  which  varies  much  in  this  particular, 
the  flowers  sometimes  being  so  long  and  narrow  as 
to  approach  in  form  those  of  C.  tommasiniana, 
which  the  elder  De  Candolle  considered  a  variety 
of  C.  waldsteiniana.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  Mal^M.s,  Cheshire. 

F.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  iStansfield  that  he  believes  the  parents  of  the 
hybrid  to  be  C.  tommasiniana  and  C.  carpatica. 
This  is  probable  from  the  characters.  —  C.  W.-D. 

[The  specimens  sent  bear  out  what  Mr.  Wolley- 
Dod  has  written. — Ed.  | 


LILIUM  GEAYI. 
This  fine  Lilium  was  to  be  seen  in  capital  condition 
in  front  of  the  range  of  houses  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  the  other  day.  One  plant 
in  particular  was  very  handsome  with  its  fine 
stalk  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  bearing  a 
large  number  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  a  Lily 
which  is  little  cultivated  in  Scotland,  but  only 
wants  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  appreciated 
and  to  find  its  way  into  many  northern  gardens. 
The  handsome  bell-shaped  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
rich  red,  prettily  spotted  with  purple.  Although 
reputedly  one  of  the  peat  and  moisture-loving 
Lilies,  the  position  it  occupied  at  Edinburgh  would 
indicate  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  have  much  moisture  to  succeed.  It  has 
been  introduced  for  a  considerable  time  now,  and 
an  interesting  notice  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden 
of  July  1,  1803.  S.  Arnott. 

HEUCHERA  ZABELIANA. 
Mr.  Mallett's  note  on  this  hybrid  Heuchera  will, 
one  hopes,  draw  attention  to  this  pretty  plant, 
which  quite  merits  what  he  has  said  about  it.  It 
is  a  good  grower  and  a  free  bloomer  here,  where 
it  has  flowered  for  two  seasons.  Two  promising 
new  Heucheras  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  are  La 
Perle  and  Flambeau,  although  the  former  is  not  so 
pure  in  colour  as  one  would  like.  The  latter  is 
brighter  than  H.  zabeliana,  and  approaches  in  hue 
the  fine  H.  sanguinea,  which  one  so  seldom  sees 
well  grown.  H.  zabeliana  has,  however,  larger 
and  more  open  flowers.  S.  A. 

Carsethorn,  by  Dumfriei,  N.B. 

MUSCARI    COMOSUM     MONSTROSUM 
(THE  FEATHER   HYACINTH). 

In  going  through  the  interesting  old  garden  of  Sir 
Mark  J.  M'T.  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  South  wick, 
Kiikcudbrightshire,  the  other  day,  I  was  pleased 
to  come  across  the  oldFeather Hyacinth  in  quantity. 
It  is  not  too  often  that  one  meets  with  this 
remarkable  form  of  the  Tufted  Grape  Hyacinth, 
and  one  is  always  pleased  to  see  it,  especially  in 
old  gardens  where  it  must  have  been  grown  for 
many  years.      The  flowers,  unlike  those  of  the 


typical  M.  comosum,  are  all  barren,  and  the  whole 
inflorescence  is  divided  into  a  feather-like  mass 
of  bluish  violet  tufts.  It  is  a  very  old  plant,  often 
spoken  of  in  the  old  books  as  "  the  fair  curled 
haired  lacinth,"  and  Rea  tells  us  that  "  this  is  a 
beautiful  and  strange  fashioned  flower,  and  hath 
been  of  great  esteem,  but  now  grown  something 
common."  One  can  hardly  call  it  common  now, 
though  it  is  far  from  plentiful.  I  find  that  it  likes 
a  more  open  position  than  the  typical  M.  comosum, 
as  if  crowded  up  the  blooms  do  not  always  open  in 
dull  and  wet  weather.  S.  Arnott. 


CAMASSIAS. 
The  value  of  Camassias  for  grouping  in  the  border, 
shrubbery,  and  in  woodland,  or  in  any  situation 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  plants  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  thrive,  is  slowly 
but  surely  gaining  recognition,  despite  the  draw- 
backs of  a  singularly  confused  nomenclature  and 
the  dearth  of  authoritative  information  about 
them.  The  genus  contains  five  well-marked 
species  and  ten  distinct  plants,  all  being  well 
worth  growing,  whilst  the  varieties  of  C.  Leicht- 
linii  rank  among  the  finest  and  most  showy  bulbous 
plants  we  have.  These  forms  of  C.  Leichtlinii 
and  the  forms  of  C.  esculenta  (the  "  Quaraash"  of 
the  North-American  Indians,  who  use  the  roots  as 
food)  are  invariably  confused  in  all  but  the  most 
carefully-assorted  stocks  of  Camassias,  insomuch 
that  planters  are  not  likely  to  be  certain  of  getting 
the  right  kind  of  plants.  The  forms  of  C. 
Leichtlinii  are  far  better  than  C.  esculenta  at  its 
best ;  in  fact,  the  two  specific  types  are  wide  apart 
in  decorative  value,  whilst  the  C.  esculenta  of 
Dutch  growers,  probably  the  old-time  type  that 
has  not  varied  in  size  or  colour  under  cultivation 
is,  in  its  turn,  far  inferior  to  the  major  strains  of 
C.  esculenta,  mostly  fixed  geographical  forms  and 
variations,  now  collected  wild  in  California  and 
sent  over  to  this  country  after  a  year's  selection 
and  test  by  collector-growers.  Californian  bulbous 
plants,  by  the  way,  do  not  sport  colour  forms  and 
variations  under  cultivation  at  the  same  rate  as  do 
plants  from  other  countries,  the  great  wealth  of 
varieties  being  due  mainly  to  the  diversity  of 
climate,  for  the  rule  of  "one  district,  one  type" 
prevails  to  a  marked  degree.  All  Camassias  are 
hardy,  nevertheless. 

C.  Cusick-ii  (S.  Watson),  a  strong-growing  plant, 
with  an  inflorescence  like  that  of  Eremurus,  and 
broad  glaucous  leafage  of  bold  outline,  is  universally 
admired.  The  spikes  attain  a  height  of  4  feet,  and 
are  densely  clothed  for  some  2  feet  of  their  length 
with  upwards  of  100  sky-blue  or  lavender  self- 
coloured  flowers  closely  packed  together,  Eremurus 
fashion,  the  bristling  yellow  anthers  being  very 
conspicuous.  The  individual  flowers  are  starlike, 
an  inch  across,  and  regular,  the  petals  being 
equidistant  and  similar  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  leafage  is  very  glaucous,  above  an  inch  wide, 
more  often  two,  and  fully  2  feet  in  length.  It  is 
the  earliest  to  flower,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
desirable  to  plant  this  species  in  a  warm  situation, 
or  late  frosts  will  spoil  any  flowers  that  may  be  in 
an  advanced  state.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
inflorescence  is  not  injured,  but  seasons  like  that 
of  1902,  which  have  so  far  proved  destructive  to 
many  floral  displays,  may  again  be  experienced. 
The  leafage  is  more  frequently  cut  somewhat  by 
frosty  winds,  but  that  does  not  harm  the  plant  or 
spoil  its  beauty  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

C.  esculenta  (Lindl.)  is  a  low-growing  plant 
18  inches  high  as  a  maximum.  It  has  thin  linear 
leaves,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  coloured 
blue  or  purplish  blue,  each  an  inch  across,  the 
upper  five  petals  ascending  and  slightly  fulcate, 
aggregating  together  so  as  to  isolate  the  lower 
petal,  which  is  boat-shaped  and  slightly  incurved, 
showing  in  this  respect  a  marked  resemblance  to 
many  exotic  Amaryllids.  The  petals  as  they 
wither  droop  independently,  leaving  the  capsule 
free  of  any  covering.  Several  recently  collected 
forms  of  this  plant,  as  yet  without  distinctive 
names,  are  real  improvements  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  garden.  The  type  plant,  though  effective 
in  the  mass,  falls  short  of  many  of  the  good 
features   of  other  species,   and   one    has   become 


accustomed  to  regard  it  as  too  poor  for  border 
planting,  but  excellent  for  the  wild  garden  and  for 
planting  in  stretches  of  grass  land  by  the  thousand. 
It  is  cheap  enough  to  admit  of  extensive  planting 
for  a  reasonable  outlay,  and  it  proves  satisfactory 
in  all  but  poor  soils.  Alba,  a  charming  variety 
and  a  rarity,  should  find  a  place  in  the  choice  bulb 
border.  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  in  a  valuable  letter  sent 
to  RIessrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  cites  five 
geographical  forms,  varying  in  height  and  colour, 
together  with  the  following  information:  "  C. 
esculenta  has  petals  of  unequal  size,  and  five  of  the 
segments  are  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other. 
When  the  flower  wilts  the  segments  fall  down 
irregularly  below  the  capsule.  The  size  of  the 
plants  and  number  of  flowers  is  of  no  value  in 
separating  the  species ;  there  are  low-growing  few- 
flowered  forms  of  C.  Leichtlinii  and  very  tall 
C.  esculenta.  The  largest  C.  esculenta,  however, 
never  equal  the  largest  C.  Leichtlinii,  while  C. 
Leichtlinii  is  a  fuller  and  larger  flower.  C. 
Leichtlinii  has  broad  petals,  and  the  flower  is 
nearly  regular  in  shape  ;  when  the  petals  wilt  and 
fade  they  twist  above  the  capsule  like  bon-bons." 

C.  Leirhllinii  (S.  Watson)  is  a  variable  but  very 
beautiful  plant  of  great  garden  value.  Its  dis- 
tinctive characters  are  readily  apparent  when 
grown  side  by  side  with  C.  esculenta,  but  a  difliculty 
arises  as  to  which  of  the  five  forms  comprised  in 
the  species  should  be  accepted  as  the  type. 
Watson's  C.  Leichtlinii,  according  to  Mr.  Purdy, 
was  blue-flowered,  but  the  C.  Leichtlinii  of  horti- 
culture, the  original  plants  sent  to  Europe,  of 
which  I  have  quantities  under  cultivation,  are 
cream-coloured.  This  type  is  now  generall3'  known 
as  C.  Leichtlinii,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  regard 
it  as  the  typical  plant,  despite  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Purdy,  "no  cream-coloured  C. 
Leichtlinii  have  been  found  in  British  Columbia 
since  Jeffries'*  time  (]8u0).  It  has  leaves  1  foot 
long,  and  strong,  bold  spikes  3  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
bearing  from  50  to  100  cream  -  coloured  flowers 
1  inch  to  2  inches  across,  with  lanceolate  petals 
regularly  disposed  and  equidistant,  a  median 
line  of  olive  running  down  the  centre  of  each. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  crowded  as  in  C.  Cusickii, 
but  are  evenlj'  distributed  on  fully  2  feet  of  the 
spike  in  a  light,  graceful  array.  The  styles  and 
stamens  project  at  several  angles  from  the  flowers, 
adding  greatly  to  the  fine  effect  they  give.  The 
petals  as  they  fade  roll  themselves  neatly  over  and 
beyond  the  capsule,  so  that  the  flower  spikes  have 
a  much  more  tidy  appearance  than  is  the  case  with 
C.  esculenta,  which  always  looks  ragged  below 
owing  to  the  ragged  parts  of  the  flower  hanging 
about  it.  Alba,  a  pure  while-flowered  form  with 
porcelain-tinted  filaments,  is  a  magnificent  plant, 
the  flowers  glistening  as  though  frosted.  Atro- 
cferulea,  a  dark  blue-coloured  form,  with  broad 
petalled  star-like  flowers  of  fine  size  and  much 
substance,  is  in  many  respects  the  finest  of  all 
Camassias  ;  it  is  stouter  and  taller  than  the  type, 
and  the  flowers  average  nearly  2  inches  across. 
These  three  forms  are  the  best  of  all  C.  Leichtlinii 
as  yet  discovered  ;  they  are  highly  effective  garden 
plants  of  unusual  merit.  Those  interested  in  plant 
phenomena  will  find  study  in  timing  the  flowers  as 
they  open  ;  it  will  be  found  that  each  day's  quota 
of  (lowers  open  at  3.40  p.m.,  conditions  of  weather 
making  but  little  difference  to  them. 

C.  vioiitanion  (Hort. ),  a  bright  blue-flowered 
species  midway  between  C.  Leichtlinii  and  C. 
esculenta,  produces  dense  Eremurus-like  spikes 
bearing  forty  to  sixty  flowers  an  inch  across,  the 
petals  of  which  are  bluntly  lanceolate,  falcate, 
and  slightly  involute,  five  of  which  ascend  as  in 
esculenta,  but  the  withered  petals  roll  together, 
enclosing  the  capsule  as  in  C.  Leichtlinii.  The 
anthers  are  very  large,  coloured  a  bright  yellow, 
the  filaments  being  of  a  porcelain-blue.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  species  of  compact  habit,  a  much 
neater,  bigger,  and  better  plant  than  C.  esculenta, 
but  it  lacks  the  tall  commanding  grace  of  C. 
Leichtlinii.     It  is  the  latest  of  all  to  flower. 

0.  Frazeri  (Torr.) — The  only  remaining  species 
known  to  me  is  a  comparatively  slender  plant 
18  inches  high,  bearing  pale  porcelain-blue  flowers 


*  The  American  distributor  of  this  plant. 
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under  an  inch  across,  and  closely  arranged  on  the 
stem,  resembling  montanum  in  many  respects,  but 
fewer  flowered  and  a  much  more  slender  grower. 

Cultivation,  independently  o£  propagation, 
scarcely  needs  consideration  with  Camassias  ;  they 
will  grow  well  anywhere  in  soils  of  good  tilth. 
The  main  feature  is  to  select  a  place  where  they 
will  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  necessary 
to  _plant  the  tall-growing  species  in  colonies  of 
several ;  a  single  Caniassia  looks  as  odd  as  a  single 
Lily,  whilst  the  smaller  species  may  be  employed 
for  naturalising  in  quantity,  a  use  for  which  they 
are  particularly  fitted,  as  we  have  no  kindred 
plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  flowering  in  May 
and  June,  save  a  very  few.  Camassias  do  not 
produce  offsets  very  freely,  but  they  may  be  raised 
by  the  thousand  from  seeds,  seedlings  attaining 
maturity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year;  a  few, 
however,  may  flower  earlier,  especially  if  sown 
in  boxes  as  soon  as  ripe  and  introduced  to  heat, 
thereby  gaining  a  whole  season. 

George  B.  Mallett. 
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TENDER   SHRUBS  AND  TREES    IN 
THE   SOUTH-WEST. 

(Continued  from    page    SI.) 

CORYNOCARPUS  LAEVIGATA.  — 
New  Zealand.  An  evergreen  tree 
bearing  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
followed  by  Plum -like  fruit.  A 
healthy  young  plant  is  at  Ludgvan 
Rectory. 
Crinodendr on  Hooheri  ( Tricuspklaria  hexape- 
talaj. — Chili.  A  particularly  handsome  shrub 
growing  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  bearing  large, 
drooping,  cherry-red,  urn-shaped  flowers  on  long 
peduncles,  the  petals  being  very  firm  in  texture. 
In  many  gardens. 

Cytisus  racemosm. — Peak  of  Tenerifie.  One  of 
the  commonest  and  most  popular  greenhouse  plants. 
It  grows  to  8  feet  or  10  feet  in  height  in  the  south- 
west and  often  flowers  until  Christmas. 

Daphne   indica. — India.     Both    the    white   and 
purple-red  form  of  this  fragrant  plant  are  common 
in  the  open  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in  mild 
seasons  commence  to  bloom  in  January.     Some  old  i 
plants  have  formed  large  bushes  in  front  of  walls. 

Daphniphyll  um  fjlaucescens.  — China.  Evergreen. 
This  is  probably  hardy,  but  is  uncom- 
mon. The  largest  specimen  I  know  is 
at  Trewidden,  and  is  12  feet  in  height 
and  20  feet  in  spread.  It  has  long  shining 
leaves,  the  young  shoots  being  red  in 
colour  ;  these,  early  in  April,  were  sur- 
rounded by  closely-clustered  maroon-red 
Sower-buds. 

Datura  sanguinea. — Peru.  This  grows 
to  a  large  size  in  the  south-west,  often 
forming  a  tree  12  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  in  mild  winters  blooming  until 
February.  D.  suaceolen-i  (ilexico)  is  pro- 
bably more  tender,  as  such  large  speci- 
mens are  rarely  seen. 

Dendromecon  rigidus.  — California.  A 
handsome  shrub  with  glaucous  leaves, 
the  branchlets  terminated  by  bright 
yellow  Poppy-like  flowers.  It  succeeds 
best  in  poor  soil  that  does  not  induce 
vigorous  growth.     Enys. 

De«fontainea  spinosa. — Chili.  A  most 
distinct  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves 
resembling  those  of  a  Holly.  It  bears 
tubular  flowers  3  inches  in  length,  of  a 
bright  vermilion,  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  object  when  in 
full  flower.  It  commences  to  bloom  in 
the  summer,  and  often  holds  many  of  its 
flowers  until  November.  The  largest 
specimen  I  have  met  with  was  about 
8  feet  in  height,  and  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teignmouth.  The  Desfon- 
tainea  is  to  be  found  in  most  gardens. 

Diosma  ericoides. — South  Africa.  A 
Heath-like    evergreen     shrub,    bearing 


single  white  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Myrtle. 
Its  leaves  are  fragrant  when.bruised.  A  healthy 
plant,  about  4  feet  by  4  feet,  trained  against  a 
wall  was  coming  into  bloom  at  Tregothnan  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Diospyros  Kaki.~The  Persimmon.  China.  This 
is  hardy,  but  rarely  fruits  except  in  the  south-west. 
A  tree  at  Bishop's  Teignton  produced  fruit,  which 
ripened  well  in  1890.  In  autumn  the  colouring 
of  its  foliage  is  very  attractive. 

Drimys  (Tasmannia)  aro»ia^»ca.— Tasmania.  An 
evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  tiny  white 
flowers  in  spring.  Its  leaves  if  bitten  are  very 
pungent,  stinging  the  palate  like  pepper.  The 
finest  specimen  I  know  is  one  15  feet  in  height  at 
Menabilly.  D.  Winteri.  South  America.  A  hand- 
some flowering  shrub  bearing  ivory-yellow,  fragrant 
flowers  an  inch  across.  At  Bishop's  Teignton 
there  is  a  good  example  over  12  feet  in  height. 
Both  species  are  fairly  well  distributed  in  gardens. 

Dryolialanops  az-cniafiVa.— Sumatra.  The  Cam- 
phor Tree.  There  is  at  Penjerrick  a  good  specimen 
20  feet  in  height. 

EdwardMa  grandiflora  syn.  Sopkora  telraptera 
(the  New  Zealand  Laburnum). — This  and  its  variety 
&'.  mkrophytla  bear  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the 
individual  blooms  being  2  inches  long  in  the  first 
case  and  about  half  that  length  in  the  second  in 
the  spring.  Examples  10  feet  or  so  in  height  are 
to  be  found  in  some  gardens. 

Embothrium  coccineum.— South  America.  The 
Fire  Bush.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  flowering 
trees  capable  of  outdoor  culture  in  this  country. 
In  Jlay  every  twig  is  laden  with  clusters  of  long 
flowers  of  glowing  scarlet,  the  trees  presenting  a 
most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Every  good  garden  in 
Cornwall,  and  most  in  South  Devon,  possess 
specimens,  some  containing  a  dozen  or  more.  The 
finest  are  probably  at  Trewidden  and  Penjerrick, 
where  they  are  30  feet  in  height  and.  as  much  in 
spread. 

Eriostemon  6«.r?/oK«.s.  —  Australia.  A  small 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  pink  flowers  in  the 
spring.     Tresco. 

Encallonia  i/iinita.— Chili.  Bears  white  flowers 
in  July.  There  is  one  15  feet  high  at  Jlenabilly. 
E.  revolula. —Chili.  Bears  white  flowers  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  August,  20  feet  high, 
Menabilly.  E.  organemis.  —  Organ  Mountains. 
Bears  rose-coloured  flowers.  Fine  specimens  in 
more  than  one  garden.  E.  Jlorihunda.— Monte 
Video.  Bears  fragrant  white  flowers  in  August. 
Common  in  the  south-west. 


Eucalypti. — Australia.  Some  thirty  or  forty 
species  are  grown,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
known  are  E.  Globulus,  which  has  attained  a 
height  of  50  feet  ;  E.  Gunnii,  40  feet ;  E.  citriodora, 
20  feet,  against  the  house  at  Tregothnan  ;  E. 
amygdalina,  E.  cordata,  &c.  Many  flower  freely 
and  bear  fertile  seed. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia.— Chili.  A  beautiful 
deciduous  flowering  shrub,  bearing  large  white 
flowers  like  a  St.  John's  Wort,  with  bright  yellow 
anthers.  A  specimen  at  Trewidden  is  8  feet  in 
height.  S.  W.  Fitzheeeert. 

f  To  be  continued. ) 


TWO  GOOD  SHRUBS. 

Genista  hispanica. 
When  well  grown  this  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ornamental  of  the  dwarf  Genistas, 
and  it  is  a  plant  which  should  be  found  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  has  been  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  Ulex  or  Spartium 
hispanicum.  In  general  appearance  it  differs 
from  most  of  the  other  Genistas  by  its 
dense  rounded  habit,  isolated  plants  growing 
naturally  into  compact  rounded  bushes  IJ  feet 
to  2  feet  high  and  3  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  popular  names  Spanish  Genista  or 
Dwarf  Spanish  Broom  suggest  its  native 
country,  it  being  fairly  plentiful  through  Spain, 
and  from  there  to  the  south  of  France.  It 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  first 
instance  in  1759,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
branches  are  thin,  covered  with  rigid,  branched 
spines,  and  sparely  clothed  with  small,  lanceo- 
late lea,ves.  The  flowers  are  golden  yellow, 
borne  in  terminal,  flattened  racemes,  and 
completely  cover  the  plants  about  the  latter 
end  of  June  and  early  part  of  July.  With 
regard  to  soil  it  is  not  fastidious,  that  of  a 
fairly  light,  loamy  character  being  most  suitable. 
When  planting  plenty  of  room  should  be  left 
between  the  plants  so  that  when  mature  each 
plant  stands  clear  of  its  neighbour.  This  is  a 
point  worth  attention,  as  in  beds  where  the 
plants  have  grown  into  one  thick  mass  the 
plants  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  are  often  injured 
in  winter  by  insufficient  air  being  able  to  get 
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to  them.  Projiagation  may  be  etiected  by 
means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
close  cold  frame  in  August.  W.  D. 

Oleaeia  maceodonta. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all 
shrubs,  but  is  happiest  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  and  in  Ireland,  at  least  this  is  my 
experience.  It  is  beautiful  both  in  leaf  and  in 
flower.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.     I   remember  a  note  about  it  in  The 


landscape  that  comes  with  deciduous  vegeta- 
tion. The  tender  tints  of  spring,  the  flowers, 
the  gold  and  purple  of  autumn,  it  is  to  these 
that  the  seasons  of  our  northern  latitudes  owe 
their  greatest  delights. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  uses  to  which 
conifers  have  been  put  is  that  of  forming  long 
avenues  across  parks.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  frame  of  mind  that  would  prefer 
rows  of  Araucaria,  Abies  nobilis,  or  other 
similar     things — however    well     grown    and 


Garden  of  August  17,  19ihi,  page  11!),  where  it ,  pyramidal  they  might  be— to  a  noble  vista  of 

is  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Treadwell  that   it  \  Chestnut,  Oak,  or  Lime,  with  its  canopy  of 

makes  "an  excellent  hedge,  admired  by  most  |  branch   and  foliage  overhead.      Conifers  can, 

of    the   visitors   to    my  garden. 

The  flowers  are  similar  to  those 

of  O.  Cunninghamii,  though  not 

so  bright  or  showy.     My  hedge 

is  about  4  feet  high,  and  though 

individual  plants  have  flowered, 

I  have  not  seen  it   in  bloom  at 

one  time.     When  this  happens  it 

will  be  a  beautiful  sight." 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOE 

ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

(Continiied  froni  jxi(/e  44.) 

CONIFEES. 

Although   a  few  conifers   are 

deciduous,  such  as  the  Maiden- 
hair Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  Taxo- 

dium    distichum,    the     Golden 

Larch  (Pseudolarix    Ka;mpferi), 

and  the  true  Larches,  the  great 

bulk   of  the   family  consists   of 

evergreens.   It  is  to  the  conifers, 

indeed,    that    belong    the    only 

hardy  evergreen  trees  which  in 

stature  and  size  rival  the  large 

deciduous  trees  of  cool  temperate 

latitudes.      Although    our   only 

native  conifers  are  the  Yew,  the 

Scotch   Pine,   and   the    Juniper, 

there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  soil 

and  climate  within  the  limits  of 

the  British  Isles  to  provide  suit- 
able  conditions    for  nearly   the 

whole  of  the  family.     It  is  only 

a  few   subtropical  sjiecies  that 

cannot  be  accommodated.     This 

does  not  imply  that  the  whole 

of    the    hardy   conifers    can    be 

grown  satisfactorily  in  any  one 

place.     In  even  the  best  conifer 

localities  there  are  some  species 

that  will  not  reach  perfection, 
and  in  the  general  run  of  gardens 
there  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  species  about  which  thj 
same  has  to  be  said.  This  fact, 
however,  has  often  been  over- 
looked. The  extreme  popularity 
of  conifer.s,  which  was  at  its 
height  from  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  undoubtedly  led  to  the 
enriching  of  the  parks  and  gardens  of  this 
country  with  what  are  now,  in  many  instances, 
magnificent  specimens.  To  realise  how  great  that 
enrichment  was,  one  has  only  to  mention  such 
places  as  Dropmore,  Murthly  Castle,  Ochtertvre. 
But  conifer  planting,  from  both  artistic  and 
merely  cultural  jjoints  of  view,  was  overdone. 
Conifers  began  to  fill  an  undue  proportion  of 
space  in  gardens,  and  displaced  to  a  large  extent 
the  beautiful  flower-bearing  deciduous  yegeta- 
tion  whose  seasonable  variations  give  such 
charm  and  interest.  With  all  their  .symmetry 
and  richness  of  hue,  the  popular  species  of  Abies 
and  Picea  often  have  a  heavy,  even  sombre 
aspect.  Heavy  masses  of  Pine,  Spruce,  and 
Fir  can  never  give  that  changing  aspect  in  the 
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however,  be  used  very  effectively  for  forming 
short  avenues  within  the  garden  itself, 
esjiecially  in  the  more  trimly-kept  jiarts. 

The  practice  that  is  frequently  adopted  of 
forming  a  pinetum  and  bringing  together  the 
members  of  this  family  in  one  part  of  the 
grounds  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  far  better 
than  sprinkling  them  thickly  but  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  whole  garden.  At  the  same 
time,  where  sufficient  space  is  not  available  for 
the  foriuation  of  a  pinetum  they  may  be  used 
in  their  proper  proportion  with  other  ever- 
greens in  various  i)arts  of  the  garden.  Single 
fine  specimens  on  lawns  of  Abies,  Picea,  and  of 
many  other  genera  are  always  effective,  and 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  native  or  foreign 


I  trees  is  more  stately  and  picturesque  than  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  How  much  do  we  of  the 
present  day  owe  to  those  who  a  century  or 
more  ago  planted  this  tree  so  abundantly  in 
this  country  I 

Before    planting    conifers    largely    in    any 
garden  where  they  are  to  be  grown  for  their 
purely  ornamental  qualities,  a  study  should  be 
made  of  the  species  planted  in  other  gardens 
where  the  conditions  as  to  soU,  moisture,  and 
altitude  are  similar.    On  the  peaty  formations 
in  Surrej'  and   Hampshire  where  Rhododen- 
drons   succeed  so  well,  many   conifers  thrive 
exciedingly  well  also.    The  common  Spruce 
and    its    allies    are    nearly   all 
failures  on  light  dry  soil,  especi- 
ally where  the  subsoil  is  gravel. 
In   places,  however,   where    the 
Spruces  fail,  the  common  Larch 
and  the  Lawson  Cypress  succeed 
well.     In   chalk    districts   many 
conifers  refuse  to  grow,  but  the 
following  are  among  those  that 
thrive  :  Abies  magnifica,  nobilis, 
nordmanniana,  and  Pinsapo,  the 
Cedars,    Cupressus    lawsoniana, 
macrocarpa,    and     nootkatensis, 
the  Maidenhair  Tree,  the  Juni- 
pers, the  Thuyas,  the  Yews,  and 
the     follo\ving    Pines  :     Pinus 
Laricio  and  austriaca,  the  Scotch 
Pine,  P.  excelsa,  and  P.  Pinaster. 
Most  of  the  Pines,  too,  are  happy 
on  gravelly  or  stony  ground. 

Near  the  sea,  that  is,  in  posi- 
tions exposed  to  the  direct  force 
of  salt-laden  winds,  there  is 
not  a  large  number  of  conifers 
to  select  from,  but  the  following 
have  been  found  to  succeed  best : 
Pinus  insignis,  P.  muricata,  P. 
.sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  austriaca, 
P.  inops,  P.  contorta,  and  P. 
montana,  Juniperus  communis, 
and  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  In 
damp  or  boggj-  places  the 
deciduous  Cj'press  (Taxodium 
di.^tichum)  is  a  most  valuable 
tree.  Its  soft  feathery  verdure 
is  most  beautiful  in  summer, 
and  in  autumn  it  dies  off  into 
lovely  shades  of  orange  and  red- 
brown. 

The  conifer  family  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  way  many  of 
its   species  vary.     Not  only  is 
this  propensity  evidenced  in  such 
characters  as  the  colour  of  the 
leaf  and  the  differences  in  habit; 
it  shows  itself  more  remarkably 
sometimes    in    the    form    and 
texture  of   the  leaf    and   mode 
of   branching.     So  great   is  the 
difference    between   some  forms 
of    certain   species    of    conifers 
that  they  have  been  placed   in 
genera.     What  are  generally  known 
as  Retinosporas,  for  instance,  are  really  nothing 
more  than  forms,  "  states  "  the  botanists  term 
them,  assumed  by  various  species  of  Thuya 
and  Cupressus.    Strictly  speaking,  Retinospora 
has  no  separate  existence  as  a  genus.    This, 
however,  is  a  botanical  phase  of  the  matter. 
Horticulturally  we  are  more  concerned  with 
such  variations  as  adapt  the  )ilants  to  various 
garden  purposes.      Many   quaint  and  dainty 
forms  of  large  trees  are  very  suitable  for  the 
rockery  in  association  with  alpine  plants.     The 
common  Spruce,  for  instance,  has  given  birth 
to  many  pigmy  forms.     The  Yew,  the  Scotch 
Pine,  and  various  others  have  "  sported ''  in  a 
similar  way.      But  no  hardy  tree  varies    so 
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rock  and    grass  close 
by,  is  a  happy  wander- 
ing ground  for  anyone 
who  has  a  little  know- 
ledge of,  and  a  great 
love      for,     mountain 
plants,  while  the  rifts 
and    fissures    of    the 
giant  upper  rocks  are 
like  the  most  perfectly 
planted  alpine  garden. 
Visible    everywhere 
from  its  bright  white 
flowers,    with    their 
pretty    centres     of 
yellow     anthers     and 
neat  glossy  foliage,  is 
Ranunculus   alpestris, 
sometimes    in    the 
grass,  but  most  strik- 
ing in  narrow,  upright 
rifts  of  the  calcareous 
rock,  whose  stratifica- 
tion is  here  absolutely 
perpendicular.  A  little 
dark  humus  gathers  in 
the  damp  rift,  from  which  moisture  seems 
always  to  ooze,  then  comes  a  pad  of  short 
moss  and  then  the  pretty  little  Ranunculus, 
so  that  the  whole  fissure  for  some  feet  in 
height  is  studded  and  starred    with  its 
much,  perhaps,  as  the  Lawson  Cypress  when  '  charming  bloom.  Two  dainty  Ferns,  Cystopteris 
raised  from   seed.    The  species  has  assumed  tVagilis  and  Cystopteris  alpina,  nestle  in  deep 
almost  every  shade  of  colour  that  conifers  do   ^^^^^^^^  ^f  moss  among  the  chaos  of  broken 
assume,  and  every  form  ot  growth.     Jjeautitul        ,  ,  .  ,•  ,  ^,  ,        •        -e^-   .,. 
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golden,  variegated,  pendulous  and  erect 
varieties  have  been  raised,  and  not  only  from 
the  Lawson  Cypress,  but  from  many  other 
conifers  also.  The  golden  Yews,  the  yellow 
form  of  the  ilonterey  Cypress,  and  the  golden 
variety  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  reiiuire  this  colour, 
although  in  the  Pine  it  only  shows  itself  in 
winter.  The  blue-white  or  glaucous  hue  that 
is  more  or  less  present  in  most  conifers,  shows 
•itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  Blue  Spruce 
(Picea  puugens  glauca),  in  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauca,  in  the  new  Cork  Fir  from  Arizona 
(Abies  lasiocarpa  var.  arizonica),  and  in  Abies 
concolor  violacea.  W.  J.  Bean. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rocks,  and  in  one  slightly  overhanging  rift  is  the 
oddest  looking  row  of  the  greasy  feeling  stars 
of  Pinguicula,  not  in  flower.  Neat  cushions  of 
Silene  acaulis,  with  roots  thrust  deep  into  the 
rocky  cleft,  spread  happily  over  the  stony 
surface  and  show  us  what  to  do  in  our  rock 
gardens.  Indeed,  this  whole  region  is  a 
precious  lesson  in  good  rock  gardening. 
Where  a  rocky  mass  has  little  rounded  pits, 
there  the  soil  gathers  and  makes  the  home  of 
some  neat  little  silvery  Saxifrage  or  of  a  tuft 
of  S.  oppositifolia,  here  excessively  minute  in 
size.  A  thousand  feet  lower  the  same  plant  is 
of  normal  size. 
The  heads  of  the  great  rock  masses,  in  most 


cases  inaccessible,  have  a  hoary  growth  of  the 
one  is  in  the  ;  dwarf  .Juniperus  nanus  and  short  grasses,  but 
region  of  true  alpine  vegetation.  Here,  at  the  ■  a  note  of  bright  colour  is  given  by  the  pink- 
Rochers  de  Naye,  at  that  height  above  sea-  bloomed  tufts  of  Melandriumrubrum,  having  at 
level,  and  just  over  the  north-eastern  end  of  a  distance  something  the  efiect  of  tufts  of  Thrift 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  good  proportion  of  the  j  of  a  brighter  and  better  tone  of  pink.  The 
vegetation  proper  to  the  elevation  may  be  accessible  slopes  have  the  same  Juniper  and 
studied  and  enjoyed.  Close  to  the  terminus  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  brilliant 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  little  alpine  railway  jewels  of  Gentiana  verna  and  boldly  pictorial 
are  two  great  slopes  facing  respectively  masses  of  the  foliage  of  Laserpition  Siler, 
approximately  north  and  south.  It  is  strange  with  occasional  plants  of  Daphne  Mezereon  and 
to  see  how  absolutely  difl'erent  is  the  vegeta- ,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 
tion  on  the  two  exposures.  The  northward  Everywhere  upon  the  northern  facing  slopes 
slope,  grassy  towards  the  valley  bottom  but  is  Anemone  alpina  with  its  large  bloom  and 
rocky  above,  is  crowned  with  massive  heights  feathery  foliage,  and  with  it  A.  narcissiflora. 
of  limestone  standing  up  whitened  and  It  is  good  to  see  the  white  flowers  of  Anemone 
weathern-worn  and  looking  at  a  distance,  alpina  in  sunlight  against  the  cold  grey  of  the 
except  for  the  uneven  spaces  of  their  actual  limestone  rock  in  shade.  Neither  this  nor  its 
tops,  as  if  they  were  bare  of  all  vegetation,  constant  companion  A.  narcissiflora  are  pure 
But  at  the  foot  of  these  crags,  among  the  piles  white  in  colour  ;  both  have  a  slight  creamy 
of  broken   rock,  and  in   the   steep   slopes  of   tinge.     In  A.  luircissifora  the  clustered  buds 


have  a  rosy  stain  that  makes  them  look  some- 
thing like  a  little  bunch  of  fruits  nestling  in 
a  ring  of  bracts,  but  in  alpina  the  buds  of 
the  solitary  blooms  are  of  a  wonderful  bluish 
colour,  like  faintly  blued  steel  with  a  greenish 
tinge. 

Dryas  octopetala  is  very  frequent  and,  -ndth 
the  two  prostate  dwarf  willows,  Salix  herbacea 
and  S.  reticulata,  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
covering  of  the  smaller  rocks  on  the  steep  slope. 
It  likes  to  be  seated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  with 
its  woody  stems  thrust  deep  down  into  a  rift 
and  to  spread  out  its  sheets  of  neat  glossy 
foliage,  and  to  send  them  hanging  down  the 
rock  face  sometimes  as  much  as  a  yard. 
Lifting  up  such  a  mass  of  living  drapery,  one 
finds  a  thickish  pad  of  living  and  dead  moss 
and  humus,  through  which  little  rootlets  of 
the  Dryas  pass  to  lick  the  cool  moist  surface  of 
the  rock  below. 

Coming  to  another  pile  of  great  rocks  there 
are  again  other  plants  that  we  treasure  in  our 
gardens,  and  that  here  we  can  learn  how  best 
to  grow — two  Campanulas,  C.  caispitosa  and 
C.  pusilla,  both  tightly  rooted  into  rock  clefts, 
with  Primula  Auricula  and  Veronica  saxatilis 
in  exactly  the  same  positions. 

Besides  the  two  white  Anemones  in  the 
broken  ground  just  below  the  larger  rock 
masses  the  most  frequent  plants  are  the  Globe 
flowers,  AlchemiUa  alpina  and  Horminum 
alpinum,  whose  small  yet  handsome  rounded 
leaves  of  firm  texture  always  seem  to  promise 
a  better  flower  than  the  disappointing  one  that 
accompanies  them. 

Though  it  is  well  on  in  July  the  snow  still 
lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  northward  slopes,  in 
places  as  much  as   9  feet  deep,  and  even  in 
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some  hollows  that  face  the  south.  Each  pool 
or  drift  of  snow  is  edged  with  a  space  of  brown 
turf  where  the  grass  has  not  yet  recovered, 
and  through  this  brown  turf,  and  even  through 
the  edge  of  the  snow  itself  come  the  flowers  of 
the  brave  little  Soidanella,  so  difficult  to  bloom 
in  England.  The  pretty  little  nodding  flowers 
of  a  bluish  lilac  colour,  with  their  reddish 
stems  and  fringe-edged  petals,  are  in  such 
quantities  that  one  cannot  help  treading  them 
under  foot.  There  is  one  other  plant  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  northward  slope  that  takes 
the  lead  of  all  others  where  it  occurs  in  fairly 
plentiful  patches.  I  had  never  before  seen  it 
at  home  and  just  in  perfection,  but  as  it  grows 
on  these  heights,  Primula  elatior  is  a  plant  of 
distinguished  beauty.  The  yellow  of  its  petals 
is  of  a  tender  and  luminous  quality ;  it  is  not 
the  greenish  yellow  of  our  English  Primrose  nor 
yet  the  colour  of  the  Cowslip,  and  is  not  quite  so 
bright  as  P.  sikkimensis,  though  reminding  one 
a  little  of  the  colour  effect  of  that  beautiful 
himalayan,  but  it  has  a  tender  purity  of  its 
own  that  is  infinitely  charming  and  that  is  most 
becomingly  accompanied  by  the  pale  green  of 
its  boldly  wrinkled  leaves.  The  -ndld  Oxlip  that 
we  sometimes  find  at  home,  and  that  is  a 
natural  hybrid  of  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  is  a 
very  poor  thing  compared  to  this  l>eautiful 
species  of  the  Alps,  though  I  believe  it  goes  by 
the  same  name  and  is  commonly  confounded 
with  it  in  gardens. 

The  steep  grassy  slope  that  faces  the  south  is 
thickly  studded  with  the  bright  deep  purple 
bloom  of  the  scentless  Viola  calcarata.  It  has 
something  in  common  with  Viola  cornuta,  as  it 
has  the  long  spur  that  is  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  latter,  but  this  is  a  plant  of  the 
Pyrenees.  In  this  handsome  alpine  Violet 
the  colour  sometimes  varies  to  a  bright  red- 
purple  such  as  one  sees  in  some  of  the  varieties 
of  English  Iris,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  very 
little  variation  to  the  paler  shades.  The 
foliage  is  small  and  mostly  hidden  in  the 
grass.  Hedysarum  obscurum  makes  handsome 
masses  of  bright  magenta-crimson  bloom,  and 
the  same  colour,  of  a  rather  better  quality,  is 
taken  up  by  a  showy  crimson  Pedicularis. 
Where  a  fair  depth  of  soil  has  collected 
P.  foliosa  also  is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant, 
with  its  closely-flowered  heads  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long  of  pure  pale  lemon  -  coloured 
bloom  with  deeper  coloured  lip.  Centaurea 
montana  is  also  at  home  here,  the  flower 
looking  a  little  thin  from  one's  eye  being 
accustomed  to  the  fuller  garden  kinds. 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  is  everywhere.  Though 
it  is  also  a  wild  English  plant,  it  is  so  bright, 
with  its  round  heads  of  cheerful  yellow  bloom, 
that  one  thinks  it  should  be  used  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure  grounds  or  wherever 
there  may  be  bare  banks  of  chalky  soil. 

Geranium  sylvaticum  is  a  handsome  thing 
n  these  mountains,  densely  flowered  and 
brilliantly  coloured  with  its  own  fine  purple. 
Myosotis  sylvestris  is  everywhere,  of  a  rather 
deeper  colour  than  is  usual  in  gardens,  but  it 
seems  to  do  itself  an  injustice  from  its  habit 
of  growing  in  isolated  plants,  giving  only  one 
or  two  sprays  of  bloom.     Probably  from  the 


recollection  of  its  use  in  beds  or  groups  in 
gardens  one  expects  to  see  it  in  more  thickly 
flowered  masses. 

The  pale  clear  lemon  colour  of  the  rather 
pretty  crucifer,  Biscutella  hevigata,  is  con- 
spicuous at  the  top  of  the  .sunny  slope,  where 
grass  gives  place  to  rocky  backbone  that  ends 
in  a  jagged  edge  with  sheer  descent  of  bare 
mountain  side  to  the  north.  The  extreme  edge 
is  tempting,  though  dangerous  ;  small,  well- 
bloomed  tufts  of  the  mountain  flowers  are 
just  out  of  reach  over  the  edge,  all  the  more 
flowery  and  tufted  because  they  root  into  the 
cracks  of  the  bare  limestone  and  are  not  made 
proud  of  growth  by  the  deeper  soil  of  the 
grassy  slope.  But,  though  these  are  tempting 
to  look  at,  their  counterparts  may  be  found  in 
safer  places  a  couple  of  yards  further  back. 
Here  is  Phaca  '  astragalina,  a  neat  white- 
flowered  leguminous  plant,  and  the  pretty 
dwarf  white-flowered  Polygonum  viviparum 
and  quantities  of  the  neat  little  Globularia 
cordifolia. 

The  little  Orchid  Nigritella  angustifolia 
sends  up  its  modest  spike  here  and  there  in 
the  grass  and  Phyteuma  orbiculare  is  fairly 
common. 

The  flowers  are  so  engrossing  that  for  a  time 
one  forgets  the  glorious  landscape,  the  range 
upon  range  to  east  and  south,  and  the  many 
snow-capped  giants  ;  the  eastward  half  of  the 
immense  lake  lying  like  a  map  below  ;  the 
glory  of  wondrous  colour  as  cloud  masses 
throw  their  shadows  over  summit  and  hollow  ; 
the  wonder  of  the  pure  air  that  feels  like 
inhaling  new  life  ;  all  this  one  almost  forgets 
in  the  delight  of  searching  for  and  gladly 
greeting  the  jewels  of  flower  beauty  that 
lie  at  one's  feet.  G.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is    not   responsible    for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


LILIES    IN    PAILS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Gakdbn."] 

SIK, — The  failure  of  Lilies  in  the  open 
ground,  which  appears  to  be  somewhat 
general  this  year,  and  to  which  reference 
was  made  iu  The  Garden,  July  19,  page 
37,  recalls  an  example  of  Lily  growing  in 
pails  lately  brought  to  my  notice  in  South 
Devon.  Being  greatly  interested  in  the  strong, 
healthy  growth  and  numerous  flower-buds  of  these 
particular  Lilies — principally  L.  longiflorum  and 
L.  speciosum,  it  is  true — their  owner,  who  is  a 
zealous  gardener,  explained  that  the  bulbs  had  been 
grown  for  several  seasons,  without  replanting,  in 
the  same  wooden  pails  in  which  I  saw  them,  which 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  lard  tubs, 
bought  at  a  grocer's  for  fourpence  each,  painted 
at  home,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  but  simple 
handle  at  each  side. 

The  pails  were  well-drained  and  the  bulbs  care- 
fully planted  in  suitable  compost  to  begin  with, 
and  afterwards  had  not  been  disturbed  further  than 
by  making  room  for  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil 
every  spring.  The  pails  were  standing,  when  I  saw 
them,  in  partial  shade  on  a  broad  terrace  walk  in 
front  of  an  old-fashioned  country  house,  and  could 
not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual 
observer  by  their  unusual  vigour.  I  was  told  that 
when  flowering  was  over  they  were  removed  to  the 
kitchen  garden  to  complete  their  growth,  and  when 
the  leaves  and  stems  had  died  aS  the  pails  were 


wintered  without  further  ado  under  the  stage  of  a 
cold  greenhouse,  or  sometimes  in  a  convenient 
room  used  as  an  amateur  workshop.  Practical 
hints  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  useful,  and  the 
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ease  with  which  they  can  be  moved  and  stacked 
gives  these  pails  an  advantage  over  large  pots,  or 
the  paraffin  tubs,  sawn  in  half,  which  are  also 
invaluable  for  many  garden  purposes.  The  con- 
ditions of  culture  being  under  more  ready  control 
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is  probably  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  well-doing 
of  the  Lilies  in  question,  but  the  fact  that  Lilies  of 
all  garden  kinds  are '  not  so  happy  as  usual  this 
season  in  many  South  Devon  gardens  made  thera 
more  noteworthy.  K.  L.  U. 

APPLE    TEEES    ON    THEIE   OWN 
BOOTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  am  anxious  to  find  out  if  Apple  trees  can 
be  kept  dwarf  or  reasonably  small  on  their  own 
roots  by  proper  pruning,  and  if  it  would  be  a 
profitable  undertaking  to  cultivate  them  Ihuc. 
In  The  Garden  (page  427)  there  is  a  short  notice 
of  Apple  Bramley's  Seedling,  by  Mr.  J.  Ward, 
where  he  hints  that  early  fruiting  trees  may  be 
profitably  grown  on  their  own  stocks,  as  he 
condemns  the  Paradise  and  speaks  favourably  of 
the  seedling  stock,  which  I  suppose  means  Apple 
stock.  Should  you  be  in  a  position  to  state  in  a 
few  words  if  it  is  feasible  and  practicable  to  grow 
fruit  trees  on  their  own  stocks  for  market  fruits,  I 
shall  be  very  thankful.  I  have  a  small  orchard  of 
500  Peach  trees,  near  Boston,  kept  dwarf  by 
pruning,  that  are  first-rate.  I  now  desire  to  put 
out  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  Apples  and 
Pears  if  I  can  keep  them  dwarf  on  their  own 
stocks.  If  this  is  not  profitable  to  do  I  must  not 
do  it. 

Philadelphia.  Eli  E.  Josseltn. 

[All  Apples  and  Pears  in  England  are  grafted  or 
budded  on  one  stock  or  another.  None  are  grown 
from  seeds  as  permanent  trees  for  fruiting  on  their 
own  roots,  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  reason  of  this 
subject  not  being  mentioned  in  the  book  you 
named.  Apples  grown  on  own-root  trees  from  seed 
without  budding  or  grafting  would  produce 
fruiting  trees  perhaps  as  quickly  as  those  grafted 
on  other  stocks,  but  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  variety  coming  true.  The  chances 
are  that  instead  of  the  variety  sown  reproducing 
itself,  a  mixed  and  medley  progeny  would  be  the 
result.  Moreover,  not  more  than  half  the  young 
seedlings  could  be  utilised  for  planting  ;  only  the 
strong  and  clean-stemmed  ones.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  varieties  coming  true  by  this  manner  of 
propagation  is  of  itself  a  sufiicient  reason  to  place 
the  practice  entirely  out  of  court. 

The  stocks  used  for  grafting  the  Apple  are 
the  following  :  The  Crab,  the  Apple,  and  the 
English  Paradise.  The  best  of  the  seedlings  will 
be  fit  for  grafting  the  third  year  after  sowing. 
For  the  planting  of  trees  in  orchards,  or  in  any 
position  where  it  is  intended  for  them  to  develop 
into  large  trees,  the  Crab  stock,  as  being  strong 
and  deep-rooting,  is  considered  the  best.  The 
Apple  stock  is  recommended  for  those  grown  as 
bushes,  and  which  in  this  country  are  usually 
planted  at  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  especially  for  such  free-fruiting  varieties  as 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  SufiBeld, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  in  fact,  all 
the  free-fruiting  varieties.  The  English  —  not 
French — Paradise  stock  is  used  as  a  stock  for  those 
varieties  which  are  a  long  time  in  bearing  fruit 
after  planting,  such  as  Blenheim  Orange,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder  (one  of  the  largest, 
most  handsome,  and  best  of  late  Apples),  or  any 
variety  it  is  specially  desired  to  bring  into  early 
fertility.  A  planter  contemplating  the  planting  of 
twenty  acres  would  be  well  advised  to  plant 
maiden  trees  (one  year  after  grafting)  of  approved 
sorts  on  free,  healthy  stocks  than  to  attempt  to 
grow  trees  on  their  own  roots.  The  price  for  those 
worked  trees  when  bought  by  the  thousand  is 
exceedingly  low. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  keeping  Apple 
trees  dwarf  by  pruning,  whether  on  their  own 
I'oots  or  on  other  stocks,  no  doubt  this  is  quite 
possible,  and  especially  so  when  the  trees  are 
grown  on  the  surface-rooting  Paradise  stock  ; 
indeed,  it  is  possible  by  intelligent  and  efiective 
pruning  on  whichever  stock  it  may  be  planted.  The 
objective  of  the  scientific  culture  of  fruit  trees  is 
a  speedy  return  of  good  crops  of  best  quality  fruit 
that  will  command  the  best  price  in  the  market. 
In  attaining  this  objective  pruning  plays  a  very 


important  part.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  well  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
the  fruit-bearing  buds  of  the  tree  is  essential 
before  success  can  be  hoped  for,  and  in  order  that 
this  may  be  eiiectively  accomplished  the  branches 
of  the  trees  must  be  disposed  sufficiently  wide 
apart  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  exercise  their 
influence  in  developing  and  ripening  growth,  there- 
fore overcrowding  of  branches  must  be  guarded 
against  by  timely  and  judicious  pruning.  If  the 
thinning  out  of  the  branches  is  neglected  and 
growth  allowed  to  become  so  thick  in  the  tree 
that  light  and  air  are  excluded,  then  a  soft, 
immature,  and  fruitless  growth  is  the  result,  and 
no  amount  of  pruning  can  keep  such  trees  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

When  a  tree  has  been  brought  to  a  constant  and 
heavy  fruit-bearing  condition  by  ample  and  judi- 
cious winter  and  summer  pruning,  then  fertility  is 
secured,  and  this  condition  as  long  as  it  continues 
will  effectually  maintain  the  frame  of  the  tree 
within  moderate  limits  for  many  years,  and  only 
moderate  or  very  little  pruning  will  be  necessarj'. 
—Ed.] 


SEASIDE  PLANTING. 
[To  the  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — In  one  list  of  trees  I  see  Silver  Fir 
recommended  as  suitable  for  seaside  planting. 
Does  this  mean  all  the  kinds  of  Silver  Firs  that 
are  generally  listed  as  Piceas,  and  would  it 
include  the  two  Spruces,  Abies  parryana  glauca 
(or  Colorado  Blue  Spruce)  and  Abies  parryana 
Engelmanni  ?  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  of 
a  few  of  the  best  varieties  of  such  trees  that  would 
do  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  100  feet 
above  it,  exposed  position  near  Deal,  soil  about 
2  feet  light  loam  on  chalk. 

Folkestone.  Wm.  B.  Welch. 

[None  of  the  Silver  Firs  (Abies)  or  Spruces 
(Picea)  are  good  trees  for  planting  at  the  seaside, 
unless  there  is  sufficient  shelter  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  even  then  there  are  very  few  that 
will  succeed.  The  species  most  suitable  for 
planting  where  there  is  a  thick  enter  belt  are  Abies 
nobilis,  A.  lasiocarpa,  A.  nordmanniana,  and  A. 
pectinata,  the  common  Silver  Fir.  Of  the  Spruces 
Picea  nigra  and  alba,  the  North  American  Spruces, 
succeed  better  than  the  Norway  Spruce,  P.  excelsa, 
but  these,  like  the  Silver  Firs,  must  have  the 
shelter  of  a  good  wind  break ;  Picea  parryana, 
pungens  and  Engelmanni  will  not  succeed  in 
exposed  places,  even  in  inland  localities,  and  fail 
entirely  by  the  sea.  The  conifers  that  will  thrive 
by  the  sea  are  very  few,  and  probably  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  kinds  are  reliable.  The  finest 
of  all  is  undoubtedly  Pinus  Pinaster,  which  is 
essentially  a  seacoast  Pine,  revelling  in  storms 
and  sprays.  P.  maritima,  closely  allied,  is  equally 
suitable.  Then,  for  warmer  parts,  is  the  Aleppo 
Pine  (P.  halepeiisis),  but  which  cannot  be  relied  on, 
except  on  southern  and  warm  coasts.  P.  insignis 
is  somewhat  hardier,  and  stands  the  sea  gales  fairly 
well,  and  P.  austriaca,  and  its  relative,  P.  Laricio, 
are  both  reliable,  and  specially  for  making  the  first 
barrier  against  the  winds.  The  hardy  Scotch  Pine 
(P.  S3'lvestris),  if  planted  in  large  masses,  grows 
well  but  does  not  luxuriate  close  to  the  sea,  and 
is  especially  liable  to  be  browned  in  foliage  by  the 
salt  spray. 

Besides  the  Pines  the  finest  of  all  conifers 
is  the  Monterey  Cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa), 
which  one  sees  hardy  everywhere  on  the  coast  in 
these  islands,  and  which  grows  finer  than  it  does  in 
its  home  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  makes  a  fine  front 
barrier  against  the  wind,  especially  when  mixed 
with  the  foregoing  Pines.  The  variety  C.  1am- 
bertiana  is  equally  reliable.  There  are  two  other 
conifers  which,  though  not  much  planted  by  the 
sea  coast,  will,  I  believe,  prove  reliable  ;  these  are 
Cedrus  atlantica  and  Thuja  gigantea  (sometimes 
called  T.  Lobbii).  I  should  plant  these  without 
hesitation,  knowing,  as  I  do,  their  hardy  natures. 
A  third  conifer  that  I  have  seen  doing  well  by  the 
sea  is  Abies  Pinsapo,  and  I  recommend  your 
correspondent  to  plant  it  on  his  chalky  soil  at 
Deal,  but  he  must  provide  a  temporary  shelter  for 


it  in  its  small  state.  This  subject  of  seaside 
planting — the  most  difficult  in  a  tree  planter's 
practice — is  such  an  important  one,  especially  in 
its  details,  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  note, 
but  what  I  have  stated  may  be  of  service. — W.  G., 
Kew.'\ 


GRAFTING  TREE  PEONIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Arnold's  remarks  on  "  Tree 
Pseonies,"  page  292,  May  3,  I  saw  while  in 
Japan  a  garden  of  Tree  Pseonies,  said  to  be  at  least 
100  years  old,  and  they  had  a  very  rugged  look. 
To  have  layered  from  such  would  have  been  a  rather 
difficult  operation.  At  Osaka,  I  was  fortunate  in 
my  visit  to  see  what  Mr.  linger  describes  as  the 
finest  collection  of  these  plants  in  Japan.  None  of 
the  plants  were  large,  and  I  presumed  these  were  the 
plants  for  the  sale  of  1899,  after  being  divested  of 
ever}'  scrap  of  wood  that  could  be  used  for  grafting, 
leaving  the  regulation  three  flower  buds.  These 
growers  are  not  paid  very  much  for  their  plants, 
at  least  so  one  would  judge  from  dress  and.  general 
appearance  of  the  men,  and  if  they  can  get  saleable 
plants  in  two  years  by  grafting  instead  of  four  or 
five  years  by  layering  it  is  a  consideration.  I  see, 
however,  no  reason  why  the  graft  should  not  be  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  stock.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  write  to  some  of  the  leading  exporters,  and 
will  put  the  subject  before  them  of  grafting  as  low 
as  possible.  I  see  no  reason,  if  the  graft  is  buried, 
why  the  plant  should  not  root  above  the  graft.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  source  of 
supply  is  an  important  factor  as  regards  quality. 
There  are  careless  growers  in  Japan  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  careful  man  who  does  an  export  trade, 
has  only  dealings  with  careful  growers,  who  are 
generally  also  raisers  of  new  varieties.  Anyone 
visiting  Japan  when  the  Tree  Pseonies  are  in  bloom 
are  welcomed  by  the  owners,  who  put  up  a  notice 
of  invitation  when  any  special  flower  is  at  its  best. 
In  the  case  of  Iris,  tea  houses  are  erected  in 
commanding  spots,  and  these  places  are  much 
frequented,  the  visitors  drinking  tea  or  hot  saki, 
a  drink  resembling  sherry,  which  is  made  from 
rice.  It  affects  the  legs  before  it  affects  the  head. 
The  great  distilleries  are  at  Osaka,  where  the  best 
Tree  Pseonies  are  grown. 

Cape  Toimi.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 


THE    FRUJ^T_GARDEN. 

PROPAGATION     OF     THE 
PINE-APPLE. 

PROPAGATION  of  the  Pine-apple  may  be 
effected  in  four  ways,  either  by  rooting 
the  crown  of  the  fruit,  the  suckers,  by 
cutting  off  the  stem  and  rooting 
the  shoots  that  will  arise  from  it, 
or  by  seed.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
of  all  the  methods  is  that  of  rooting  the 
suckers,  and  it  is  the  one  generally  practised  in 
this  country.  The  suckers  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  until  they  are  fully  18  inches 
high  ;  it  is  profitable  often  to  leave  them  even 
longer.  The  Queen  variety  of  the  Pine  bears 
suckers  unusually  freely ;  one  plant  will  often 
produce  five  or  six.  Most  of  these  will  appear  in 
the  spring,  and  they  should,  so  soon  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  handled,  be  reduced  to  one  or  two. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  remaining  suckers 
develop  into  far  more  vigorous  plants  than  would 
be  the  case  if  several  were  left  upon  the  parent 
plant.  The  successful  culture  of  the  Pine  depends 
largely  upon  the  early  treatment  of  the  sucker  ; 
if  this  is  not  neglected  there  is  a  much  greater 
chance  of  its  developing  into  a  vigorous  fruit- 
bearing  plant. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  the  suckers 
will  be  large  enough  to  handle,  and  all  surplus 
ones  should  then  be  removed.  This  work  needs 
performing  with  some  care,  for  injury,  both  to 
the  plant  and  to  the  sucker,  is  very  easily  caused. 
The  best  way  is  to  press  the  sucker  low  down 
away  from  the  stem  and  give  it  a  twist,  when  it 
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A   BAXK    OF  TEA   AND   HYBRID   TEA   ROSES, 
(From  a  photograph  by  Mies  Witlmott.J 

may  easily  be  detached  without  harm  being  done. 
The  few  suckers  left  will  now  grow  rapidly  as 
the  plant  develops,  and  towards  the  end  of  August 
should  have  made  strong  sturdy  plants  from 
IS  inches  to  2  feet  high.  This  is  the  time  to 
remove  them  for  the  purpose  of  potting,  but  with 
this  subject  we  have  not  at  present  to  deal. 

The  next  method  of  propagation  is  by  the  crown 
of  the  fruit,  and  its  practice  necessitates  a  much 
longer  time  before  a  plant  capable  of  bearing 
fruit  can  be  produced  than  does  the  way  we  have 
just  detailed.  It  is  usually  resorted  to  only  in  the 
case  of  varieties  which  are  shy  in  giving  off  suckers, 
making  these,  of  course,  scarce  and  of  greater 
value.  The  only  preparation  necessary  before 
inserting  the  crown  of  the  fruit  in  the  pot  is  to 
take  off  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  leaving  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  base  bare  ;  from  that  portion 
roots  will  be  emitted,  when  it  is  potted  firmly  into 
a  medium-sized  pot  and  this  plunged  into  a  bottom 
heat  of  70". 

The  third  method  referred  to,  namely,  by  means 
of  the  stem,  is  accomplished  by  laying  the  hard 
part  of  the  stem,  after  stripping  off  the  leaves,  in 
shallow  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light  loamy  soil, 
covering  them  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and 
plunging  the  boxes  in  a  bottom  heat  of  the  same 
temperature  as  before  mentioned.  This  is  a  most 
useful  practice  to  adopt  when  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  stock  of  choice  and  scarce  varieties. 
It  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  Pines  propa- 
gated in  this  way  will  give  any  return  in  fruit, 
and  probably  longer  ;  but  as  one  stem  will  often 
produce  from  five  to  six  plants  it  is  a  useful 
method  of  increasing  the  stock. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last-mentioned 
manner  of  propagating  the  Pino.  When  Pine 
culture  was  so  highly  thought  of  and  so  generally 
practised   in   this   country,    between    thirty    and 


forty  years  ago,  many 
attempts  were  made  to 
raise  new  varieties  by 
cross-fertilising  the  older 
ones.  A  few  sorts  were 
raised  in  this  way,  and 
for  some  years  were  in 
commerce.  They  were, 
however,  no  improve- 
ment upon  existing 
varieties,  and  for  this 
reason  soon  suffered 
extinction.  Propagation 
by  seed  in  the  case  of 
the  Pine  is  only  resorted 
to  when  it  is  desired  to 
raise  an  improved  new 
variety. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
great  field  for  improve- 
ment in  the  varieties  of 
the      Pine,      those      we 
already  possess  being  so 
excellent.    The  principal 
ones     are     The     (jlueen, 
Smooth  Caj'enne,   Char- 
lotte    Rothschild,      and 
Black  .Jamaica.     Others 
that  used   to  be  grown, 
but      now     are     almost 
forgotten,      are      Provi- 
dence,   a   huge    variety, 
the  fruits,  though  of  poor 
quality,    often   weighing 
as   much   as   Kilb.   each  ; 
Sugarloaf,   a   handsome, 
conical  fruit  of  an  intense 
crimson   colour  ;    Prince 
Albert,  much  like  Sugar- 
loaf,  but   a   larger   fruit 
and  not  quite  so  conical ; 
and     Lady     Beatrice 
Lambton.     This  variety 
was   raised  at  Lambton 
Castle   in    1860  by    Mr. 
Stevens,    at    that    time 
gardener  there;    it  is   a 
useful      and      handsome 
fruit  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  very  distinct.     Lord 
Carrington  :°  a   variety  that  was   introduced    by 
Mr.  Miles  (Lord  Carrington's  gardener)  many  j-ears 
ago.     This  was  popular  for  a  time,  especially  as  a 
winter-fruiting  Pine.     For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  varieties  now  grown  in  England  may 
be  said  to  be  the  following  :  The  Queen,  Charlotte 
Rothschild,    and    Smooth    Cayenne.       There    are 
three   recognised   varieties   of   The  Queen  Pine — 
the  Moscow,  the  Ripley,  and  the  Thornby.     The 
Ripley  is  the  most  handsome,  of  the  best  quality, 
and  most  commonly  grown.     There  are  two  varie- 
ties grown  under  the  name  of  Charlotte  Rothschild. 
The  genuine  one   has   large,   dark,  broad  leaves  ; 
the  spurious  one  has  long,  narro%v  ones.     Of  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  there  are  also  two  varieties  ;  the 
true  one  has  dark,  broad,  leathery  foliage,  with  a 
few   prickles,   while   the   inferior   one   has    much 
narrower  and  smoother  leaves.  A.  P.  H. 
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ANY  an  otherwise  good  garden  is 
disfigured  by  a   wearisome  repe- 
tition of  dull  grass  banks.     They 
are   not   only  uninteresting,   but 
are  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and 
if  they  face  the  sun  the    grass 
burns  and  is  unsightly  all  the  summer.     The 
illustration  shows   surh   a  bank  not  grassed, 
but  made  beautiful  by  a  bold  grouiiing  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  with  a  front  |ilanting 
of  that  grand  jiink   Verbena  Ellen  Willmott 
and    Funkia.      This    lower   planting  will,   of 
course,  leave  this  part  of  the  bank  bare  in 


winter,  but  the  place  in  question  is  not  a 
winter  residence.  It  might  in  other  circum- 
stances be  planted  with  Heaths  or  Cotoneaster, 
or  with  dwarf  C'istuses  and  dwarf  Lavender, 
or  some  of  the  well-clothing  plants  of  good 
winter  grey,  such  as  Lavender  Cotton. 


We 


HOSES    FOR    PERGOLAS,    FENCES, 
AND  ARCHES. 

hare  heen  axked  hy  7nany  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  gh-e  a  selection  of  the  most  easi/y- 
ijroirii.  and  beautifid  Bo^ex  for  pergolas,  fences, 
and  archc>i,  and  hope  the  fotlowimj  carefully 
com  piled  list  will  he  helpful. 
We  have  many  Roses  that  almost  anyone  can 
grow,  supposing  always  that  the  soil  is  fairly  good 
and  that  it  is  deeply  dug  before  planting  and 
enriched  with  animal  manure.  Light,  shallow 
soils  should  be  deepened  by  removing  the  gravel 
below,  giving  the  plant  at  least  2  feet  of  good  soil 
with  a  layer  3  inches  or  4  inches  thick  of  cow 
manure  on  the  gravel,  and  thus  render  it  more 
retentive.  Heavy,  clayey  soils  should  have  gritty 
material  incorporated.  Road  scrapings,  washed 
seasand,  or  burnt  refuse  make  good  material  for 
the  purpose.  Where  I  think  the  beginner  makes 
a  great  mistake  is  in  attempting  too  much.  He 
plants  Roses,  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  herba- 
ceous and  bulbous  plants,  &c.  ,all  in  one  little  plot, 
with  the  result  that  nothing  is  done  well  and  all 
are  overcrowded.  Give  the  Roses  as  open  and 
sunny  a  spot  as  possible,  prepare  the  ground  by 
trenching  some  weeks  before  planting,  avoid  falsely 
stimulating  artificial  manures,  and  only  use  good 
farmyard  manure,  well  decayed.  Plant  in  the 
autumn  if  possible,  although  early  spring  planting 
is  not  to  be  condemned.  Where  the  garden  is 
bounded  by  a  close-fitting  fence  some  lovely  Roses 
may  be  planted  against  it.  Roses  in  pillar  form 
are  also  beautiful  when  well  done  and  isolated  in 
a  way  to  exhibit  their  individual  beauty.  Arches 
of  Roses  present  a  glorious  picture  if  covered  with 
suitable  kinds.  These  may  span  the  walks  or  run 
parallel  to  them.  Should  this  latter  plan  be 
adopted,  clumps  of  dwarf  Roses  in  front  of  the 
arches  would  be  most  appropriate.  If  a  pergola 
or  covered  Rose  walk  be  possible,  a  feature  of 
considerable  interest  is  added  to  the  garden,  but 
pergolas  seem  out  of  place  in  small  gardens. 

As  to  pruning  Roses,  those  gi-own  on  the  fences 
should  have  some  of  the  flowering  wood  cut  away 
in  summer  immediately  after  flowering,  and  in 
spring  just  the  shortening  of  the  laterals  suffices, 
the  long  rods  being  left  untouched.  Similar  treat- 
ment is  accorded  pillar  Roses,  but  arch  and  pergola 
Roses  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like, 
excepting  that  when  crowded  one  or  two  of  the 
oldest  shoots  are  removed  quite  to  the  ground. 
It  is  important  to  dwellers  near  large  towns  that 
the  foliage  of  the  Rose  plants  be  cleansed  of 
various  deposits  at  least  every  other  day,  selecting 
the  evening  as  the  more  suitable  time.  If  this  be 
well  done,  the  green  fly  and  other  pests  will  be 
less  troublesome.  I  cannot  too  forcibly  impress 
upon  the  beginner  the  importance  of  frequent 
hoeings,  not  merely  to  kill  weeds,  but  also  to 
aerate  and  sweeten  the  soil.  The  varieties  named 
below  are  all  selected  for  their  freedom  in  blossom- 
ing, usefulness  for  buttonholes  and  sprays,  and 
also  by  their  sturdy  vigour  providing  the  grower 
with  some  free-growing  Roses  that  with  ordinary 
care  the  merest  tyro  can  easilj'  cultivate.  The 
following  twelve  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  fences, 
and  are  placed  in  order  of  merit : — 

For  Fexues. 

Marie  Van  Honlte  (Tea -scented). — A  general 
favourite,  of  palest  cream  colour.  The  petals  are 
usually  edged  with  ro.sy  pink,  which  colour  in 
autumn  is  much  intensified.  A  splendid  grower, 
constantly  blooming,  yielding  quantities  of  lovely 
buds. 

]Vm.  Allen  Ilichardson  (Noisette). — A  west  fence 
would  probably  suit  this  best.  It  is  a  Rose  of 
remarkable  colouring,  rich  orange  -  yellow,  also 
notorious  for  the  way  in  which  some  of  its  blossoms 
appear  nearly  white.  To  avoid  the  latter  give  it 
good  feeding  ;   for  instance,  a  couple  of  gallons, 
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each  week  after  buds  are  seen,  of  weak  liquid 
manure  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot.  Thin 
out  the  old  wood  after  flowering  in  autumn,  and 
in  spring  shorten  laterals  only.  Spread  well  out 
on  the  fence. 

Mme.  Abel  Chalenay  (H.T.).  —  Always  a 
favourite.  The  colour  is  fawn  -  pink  shaded 
salmon,  the  centre  of  the  flower  intense  in  colour, 
paling  to  the  outer  edge.  A  vigorous  grower, 
good  as  standard  on  wall  or  fence  or  as  bush. 
May  be  cut  with  fine  long  stems.  If  used  as  a 
bush  tie  over  some  of  the  long  growths,  securing 
them  to  pegs  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  thus 
induce  a  more  abundant  blossoming. 

Mme.  Lamhard  (Tea),  salmon-pink,  buds  often 
red.  A  most  reliable  grower  and  one  easy  to 
cultivate,  yielding  quantities  of  its  pretty  buds. 

Mme.  Honte  (Tea). — Certainly  one  of  tlie  best ; 
rather  thin  when  expanded  but  superb  in  its  half- 
open  stage  and  in  the  buds.  Colour  bright  clear 
yellow.  A  grand  Rose  of  free  growth  and  very 
floriferous. 

Anna  OUivier  (Tea,). — Similar  to  the  last-named 
in  growth,  with  buds  of  most  lovely  colour,  rosy 
flesh,  with  brownish  crimson  base  on  the  outside 
petals.  When  well  grown  the  colour  of  this 
variety  is  most  unique. 

Caroline  Tesfouf  (H.T.). — A  magnificent  Rose  of 
the  La  France  type,  though  not  so  sweet.  Buds 
very  lovely,  also  expanded  flowers.  Grand  to  cut 
for  table  decoration,  and  for  this  purpose  several 
plants  should  be  grown.  Trained  on  a  fence  it 
needs  but  little  pruning. 

Safrano  (Tea). — A  bright  apricot-coloured  bud. 
Pays  for  good  cultivation,  as  then  the  buds  are 
much  elongated.  This  variety  is  grown  in  immense 
numbers  on  the  Riviera,  and  quantities  of  its 
pretty  buds  are  imported  in  March  and  April. 

Marie  d' Orleans  (Tea). — As  hardy  as  old  Homer, 
but  far  more  useful,  for  it  yields  the  most  beautiful 
of  buds  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour. 

Guslave  Betjif  (H.T.). — Perhaps  the  longest  bud 
Rose  we  have.  Canary -yellow  in  colour.  A  strong 
grower,  should  be  sparingly  pruned,  but  like  all 
strong  growers  it  flourishes  best  on  the  young 
wood.  As  a  bush  it  is  good,  also  standard.  A  west 
aspect  would  be  best  if  used  on  a  fence. 

Dupiiy  Jamain  (H.P.). — One  of  the  best  late 
flowering  red  Roses  we  have,  and  a  most  useful  all 
round  variety,  cherry  red  in  colour,  and  of  strong 
growth. 

PiLLAK  Roses. 

To  make  really  effective  pyramidal  pillars  three 
plants  should  be  planted  in  a  group,  the 
supporting  stakes  being  formed  in  the 
manner  of  a  tripod.  They  should  be  in 
any  conspicuous  place.  The  kinds  named 
are  selected  for  their  pretty  buds  rather 
than  the  extra  strong  growths. 

Climbint/  Belle  Siehrecht  or  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  (H.T.). — The  dwarf  form  of  this  is 
well  known,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bud  Roses.  I  should  prefer  to 
grow  the  climbing  variety  as  a  pillar. 
From  pillars  three  years  or  four  years  old 
fifty  to  sixty  blossoms  appear  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  one  is  assured  of 
another  blossoming  later.  The  most 
shapely  buds  and  flowers  with  fine  long 
stems  can  be  had  from  this  Rose,  and  the 
brilliant  pink  colour  is  in  much  request 
for  table  work. 

Celine  Forestier  (Noisette).  —  Rich 
sulphur-yellow.  A  well  known  kind  of 
vigorous  growth.  The  growths  must  be 
left  long  when  pruning.  If  room  cannot 
be  found  for  it  as  a  pillar  it  makes  a 
splendid  standard. 

Bouquet     d'Or     (Tea). — A     perfected 
Gloire  de  Dijon.     Not  so  vigorous,  but  it      f 
gives  buds  of   the    greatest   beauty,   and 
richer  in  colour  than  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Grilss  an  Teplitz  (H.  T. )  is  a  very  brilliant 
colour,  useful  for  nutting,  especially  late 
in  autumn.  Then  it  forms  the  prettiest 
of  scarlet  buds.  The  fine  clusters  and 
beautiful  foliage  are  very  conspicuous  at 
all  times. 

Mme.  Berard  (Tea).  — Asplendid  vigorous 


Rose  for  a  tall  pillar  or  arch.  The  lovely  apricot- 
coloured  buds  make  elegant  buttonholes. 

Billiard  et  Barre  (H.T.). — Buds  rich  golden 
yellow.  One  of  the  best  Roses  of  its  colour. 
Growth  semi-climbing.  Plant  it  against  a  6-foot 
stake  and  train  any  long  growths  it  makes  spirally, 
which  will  induce  a  freer  blossoming. 

Ulnch  Brunner  (H.P.). — A  good  all-round  red 
Rose,  not  particularly  handsome  in  bud,  but  so 
vigorous  and  good  that  one  can  recommend  the 
variety  with  every  confidence. 

Clio  (H.P.). — A  grand  white  Rose  with  flesh 
pink  shading.  It  produces  its  blossoms  in  immense 
bunches  and  must  be  severely  thinned,  then  every 
bud  is  a  perfect  buttonhole.  A  very  strong  grower, 
not,  however,  very  free  in  autumn. 

Dr.  Bouges  (Tea). — An  attractive  red  bud  with 
coppery  yellow  shading.  Rather  better  than 
L'ldeal  as  a  pillar,  but  not  so  distinct  in  colour. 

Fob  Arches  ok  Pekgolas. 

It  is  most  important  to  plant  such  Roses  on  the 
above  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  clothe  them 
rapidly,  an<i  as  they  are  planted  for  garden  effect 
one  would  not  cut  the  flowers  for  the  house.  I, 
however,  name  some  kinds  that  will  yield  pretty 
buds,  and  also  certain  kinds  that  produce  handsome 
trusses  of  blossom  for  vase  or  table  if  required. 
Taking  them  in  order  of  merit  that  grand  old  Tea 

Gloire  de  Dijon  must  stand  first.  This  must  not 
be  left  out  of  any  garden.  If  no  arches,  then  have 
a  pillar,  a  standard,  or  a  spreading  bush  of  it,  for  it 
will  accommodate  itself  to  any  mode  of  culture  and 
training.  Its  long  canes  bent  over  to  form  a 
handle  similar  to  that  upon  a  basket  will  be 
studded  all  over  with  buds. 

Blairii  No.  2  (Boursault). — A  good  double  Rose 
of  pink  colouring,  vigorous  and  free.  (See 
illustration. ) 

Heine  Marie  Henrieiie  (Tea)  is  sometimes  called 
Red  Gloire,  but  why  no  one  knows.  If  left 
unpruned  it  will,  in  two  or  three  j'ears,  make  a 
glorious  arch,  and  its  cherrj'-red  flowers  are  showy, 
if  not  especially  handsome.  Rather  liable  to 
mildew,  therefore  should  not  be  watered  artificially. 
Good  doses  of  liquid  manure  in  winter  would  help 
such  Roses  immensely. 

Eleclra  is  grand  ;  one  of  the  best  of  these  free 
rambling  Roses.  It  flowers  rather  earlier  than 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour  with  tiny  canary-yellow  buds. 

An  Old  Rose  Grower. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Chrysanthemums. 

NO  definite  date  can  be  stated  as  to  the 
time  for  selecting  buds.  Verj'  much 
depends  on  the  season,  varieties,  and 
the  locality  in  which  the  cultivator 
resides.  As  a  general  rule  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August  is  the 
best  time.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  removing  the 
surplus  buds  and  shoots  ;  this  work  is  best  done  in 
early  morning  or  late  evening.  If  practised  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  growths  are  tough  and 
the  selected  bud  is  likely  to  get  damaged.  Watch 
minutely  and  search  the  points  of  the  shoots  for 
earwigs  ;  there  is  no  better  trap  for  these  than 
short  lengths  of  Broad  Bean  stalks  placed  plenti- 
fully amongst  the  plants.  To  prevent  or  destroy 
green-fly,  dust  the  points  of  the  shoots  with 
tobacco  powder.  A  good  syringing  in  the  morning 
will  cleanse  the  shoots  from  both  fly  and  powder. 
Should  thrip  make  its  appearance  syringe  the 
shoots  well  with  soft  soap  and  water.  Tie  growths 
to  make  them  perfectly  secure  against  the  wind. 
The  plants  will  much  benefit  by  a  good  top-dressing ; 
the  surface  soil  should  be  slightly  stirred  with  a 
pointed  stick,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage  the 
roots.  A  suitable  compost  is  one  of  rough  turfy 
loam  and  dried  horse  manure  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  Where  dwarf  plants 
are  required  the  shoots  may  be  made  into  cuttings 
from  i  inches  to  6  inches  long  when  the  bloom  buds 
are  formed.  Insert  singly  in  2J-inch  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  pressing  the  compost  round  the  cutting  j  place 
them  in  a  propagating  frame  with  a  good  bottom 
heat  ;  water  and  shade  from  sun.  Five  or  six 
cuttings  of  the  single  varieties  should  be  inserted 
in  4J-inoh  pots.  These  may  all  be  flowered  in 
their  cutting  pots,  and  are  useful  plants  for  con- 
servatory and  house  decoration. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 
The  earliest  layered  batches  will  now  be  growing 
freely,  and  should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  rooted. 
Prepare  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil  or  peat,  and  the  remaining  part  made  up 
equally  of  crushed  charcoal,  silver  sand,  and  dried 
horse  manure.  In  mixing,  add  a  dusting  of  soot, 
and  should  the  loam  be  light  then  add  a  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal.     The  layers  should  be  taken  up  with 
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a  good  amount  of  soil  adhering  and  placed  in 
3inch  or  4inch  pots.  Use  clean  and  dry  flower- 
pots, and  drain  them  thoroughly.  Pot  firmly  but 
with  great  care,  as  the  roots  are  easily  injured. 
The  plants  will  need  staking,  and  care  is  necessary 
in  giving  water  until  roots  have  been  freely  made. 
It  is  well  to  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
give  plenty  of  air  and  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass.  The  later  batches  should  now  be  la3ered  as 
the  plants  pass  out  of  flower.  Large  specimens 
should  be  potted  on,  using  a  rather  rougher  compost, 
and  firmer  potting  is  essential.  Three  good  winter 
flowering  varieties  are  Sir  Charles  Freemantle 
(deep  rosy  pink),  Princess  May  (deep  rose),  and 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  (scarlet)  :  one-year 
old  plants  potted  ou  are  the  best  for  that  purpose. 

John  Fleminc. 
Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery. 
The  whole  of  this  crop  ought  now  to  be  growing 
freely  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  have 
it  in  perfection,  that  the  plants  be  kept  well 
drenched  with  water,  both  overhead  and  at  the 
roots  ;  in  dry  weather,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  too  much,  and  at  every  third  watering 
either  farmyard  liquid  or  house  sewage  should 
be  given.  Remove  all  side  growths,  split  and 
deformed  leaves,  hand  pick  the  maggot-infested 
leaves  and  consign  them  to  the  fire  where  badly 
attacked.  I  fear  that  in  some  districts,  especially 
farther  north,  it  is  very  prevalent  this  year. 
Continue  to  earth  up  the  Celery  plantings  at 
short  intervals,  this  being  the  proper  method 
to  blanch  Celery.  Also  dust  over  the  foliage 
with  soot  in  early  morning  while  wet  with 
dew. 

Celeriae,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  which  was 
planted  as  advised,  should,  like  Celery,  receive 
liberal  treatment  by  way  of  thoroughly  watering 
and  keeping  the  surface  soil  constantly  stirred 
with  the  hoe,  as  the  larger  the  bulbs  the  better 
will  be  their  quality. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 
This  is  a  most  important  crop  in  many  gardens 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months.  The 
earliest  batch  will  now  be  in  full  vigour,  and  it  is 
a  capital  plan  to  stake  the  whole  of  these  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position,  as  rough  wind  often 
turns  them  on  one  side,  and  the  buttons  become 
splashed  and  gritty  and  the  yield  is  not  so  good. 
Any  rough  stakes  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  it 
does  not  take  up  much  time.  Apply  a  little 
artificial  manure  to  each  plant  in  showery  weather, 
and  the  later  plantations  should  be  frequently  hoed 
with  the  draw  hoe. 

Winter  Greens 

of  all  kinds  that  were  planted  between  rows  of 
early  Peas,  which  have  afforded  thera  the  necessary 
shade  during  the  past  trying  weather,  will  now  be 
well  established.  The  Peas  should  be  removed, 
then  apply  a  little  patent  vegetable  manure,  fill  up 
any  vacancies  from  the  seed  bed,  lift  them  carefully 
with  a  fork,  and  thoroughly  water  thera  in.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  between  them  should  be 
pointed  and  broken  up  finely. 

Globe  Artichokes 
will  be  much  benefited  by  giving  thera  good 
drenchings  of  farmyard  liquid,  when  they  will 
continue  to  bear  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 
Should  the  heads  come  on  faster  than  they  are 
wanted  for  use,  cut  them  before  they  commence  to 
open,  place  the  ends  in  water  and  stand  them  in  a 
cool  place,  when  they  will  keep  fresh  and  fit  for  use 
for  many  days. 

Potatoes. 
Lose  no  time  in  lifting  the  tubers  as  they  become 
ready  ;  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  taking  them 
up  early  and  storing  than  leaving  them  in  the 
ground,  as  in  all  probability  after  a  spell  of  con- 
tinuous wet  weather  many  will  become  afflicted 
with  the  disease  which  otherwise  might,  by  early 
lifting,  have  been  saved.     Should  the  skins  become 


slightly  rubbed  they  will  quickly  form  another, 
and  be  none  the  worse  ;  burn  all  the  haulm  and 
rubbish  on  the  ground. 

Winter  Onions. 

The  ground  having  been  previously  prepared,  the 
first  sowing  should  at  once  be  raade  in  shallow 
drills,  after  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  raked 
down  and  made  quite  firm  in  drj'  weather.  The 
drills,  after  sowing,  should  be  well  watered 
with  a  rose  watering-can  to  assist  germination 
of  the  seed.  White  Emperor,  White  Leviathan, 
and  Giant  Blood  Red  Rocca  are  all  excellent  for 
the  first  sowing. 

Cardoons. 

These  should  be  kept  well  watered  and  blanched 
as  they  become  large  enough,  this  taking  fully  ten 
weeks  to  do  properly.  E.   Becicett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 
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Potting  Strawberries. 

The  preparation  of  plants  for  forcing  is  best 
commenced  by  layering  runners  as  soon  as  the3' 
can  be  secured,  and  they  should  when  ready  be 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  without  delay.  They 
then  have  ample  time  to  form  good  crowns  and 
fill  the  pots  with  roots,  but  under  the.se  conditions 
it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  pots  so  small  as  is 
sometimes  recommended,  especially  for  strong 
growing  varieties.  For  early  forcing  pots  .tj  inches 
and  for  late  use  those  6J  inches  in  diameter  are 
none  too  large.  These  must  be  efficientlj'  drained 
with  clean  potsherds,  lightly  covered  with  dry 
moss,  coated  \vith  dr}'  soot,  so  that  the  plants  do 
not  become  waterlogged,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
success.  The  compost  should  consist  of  a  good 
rooting  medium,  not  over  rich.  A  moderately 
heavy  loam,  finely  broken  up,  with  dry  horse 
manure  mixed,  answers  well,  and  in  potting  it 
should  be  rammed  rather  firmly.  When  potted 
the  plants  should  be  placed  upon  a  firm  bed  of 
ashes,  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
be  allowed  sufficient  space  to  develop  their  foliage 
without  being  crowded. 

Pine-apple  Suckers. 

Plants  of  Queen  Pines  that  are  relieved  of  their 
fruit  should  have  their  roots  well  supplied  with 
tepid  manure  water,  and  be  regularly  syringed 
over  head  and  between  the  plants  in  the  morning 
and  evening  of  fine  da3'S.  This  treatment, 
accompanied  by  a  circulation  of  warm  air  and  a 
night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70",  will  induce 
the  suckers  to  make  sturdy  growth  and  be  fit  for 
potting  at  the  beginning  of  September.  In  pre- 
paring suckers  for  potting,  remove  their  bottom 
leaves  and  cleanly  cut  off  their  jagged  ends.  In 
potting,  place  them  firmly  in  well-drained  7-inch 
pots,  and  weaker  ones  in  a  size  smaller,  using 
light  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  drj'  soot  as  a 
compost,  and  if  the  loam  is  poor  add  a  little  bone- 
meal  or  a  similar  manure.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
low  house  or  pit  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  H5", 
and  give  them  sufficient  tepid  water  to  moisten 
the  soil  through,  but  afterwards,  until  the  plants 
are  rooting  freely,  water  must  be  very  carefully 
administered.  JIaintain  a  rather  close  and  moist 
atmosphere,  and  keep  them  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  until  they  are  rooted,  when  more  air, 
accompanied  by  less  shading,  should  be  given. 
Should  the  suckers  be  affected  with  scale  or 
mealy  bug  thoroughly  clean  them  before  they  are 
potted. 

Scccessional  Plants. 

It  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  examine  plants 
individually  and  not  collectively,  for  injudicious 
watering  is  a  great  evil.  Encourage  the  plants  to 
make  robust  sturdy  growth  by  ventilating  the 
structure  early  on  warm  daj's,  and  closing 
sufficiently  early  for  the  temperature,  from  solar 
warmth,  to  reach  0.5".  A  night  temperature  of 
70°  is  desirable,  and  if  it  can  be  upheld  without 
assistance  of  artificial  means  all  the  better. 

Tnos.  Coomber. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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GRAFTING    THE    CACTUS. 

SOME  of  the  Cacti,  which  raake  most 
desirable  specimens  when  of  good  size, 
are  so  very  slow  in  growth  on  their  own 
roots  that  a  collector  would  get  tired  of 
waiting  for  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  grafting  Cacti, 
although  it  is  also  done  for  other  reasons.  Better 
effects  are  obtained  bj*  having  a  trailing  or  drooping 
part  grafted  on  a  tall  stout  stem  of  Cereus,  as  thus 
a  specimen  can  be  set  on  a  table  without  having  to 
hang  over  the  siiles.  Then  other  curious  effects 
are  obtained  by  putting  a  globular  part  on  a  Cereus 
stock,  when  in  a  very  short  time  the  scion  is  full 
grown  and  blooming  freely.  To  improve  the 
bloom  and  get  it  sooner  is  another  object  in  graft- 
ing. The  process  is  not  at  all  hard,  and  any  one 
who  has  some  good  strong  rooted  cuttings  of  Cereus 
nj'cticalus,  grandiflorus,  or  colubrinus,  and  has 
some  slow  grower  like  the  Epiphyllums,  can  do  as 
well  at  producing  these  curiosities  as  an  old  hand 
at  the  business.  First,  be  sure  that  both  the  scion 
and  stock  are  in  a  good  healthy,  growing  condition, 
preferably  in  the  spring.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
desired  to  use  a  stock  of  C.  colubrinus,  and  put  a 
top  on  it  of  C.  flagelliformis  or  rat-tail  Cactus, 
select  a  stock  about  i  feet  high,  and  take  two 
nice  pieces  of  new  growth  of  the  rat-tail,  about 
3  inches  in  length  ;  cut  the  top  off  the  stock  square 
and  split  it  down  the  centre  about  an  inch  ;  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  scions  to  a  wedge  shape, 
and  insert  in  the  split  top  of  the  stock.  To  hold 
them  in  place  you  only  require  to  run  a  long 
Cactus  spine  through  both  stock  and  scion,  and  tie 
a  string  firmly  around  the  stock  to  keep  the  cut 
edges  together.  For  a  few  daj's  set  in  a  partially 
shady  place,  and  do  not  wet  the  graft  when  water- 
ing. Growth  will  very  quickly  commence,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  how  fast  a  large  head  will  form 
on  the  tall  stock.  The  Crab  Cactus  is  grafted  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  best  stock  to  use  is  the  Pereskia, 
which  forces  a  fast  growth,  and  is  better  when 
old  than  a  Cereus  stock.  The  globular  sorts  can 
be  put  on  in  anj'  way  that  seems  to  suit  best, 
either  set  flat  on  top  of  the  stock,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  cut  edges  about  the  same  size,  or  by 
wedging  either  the  stock  or  scion,  and  inserting 
into  the  other,  alwaj's  fastening  the  two  together 
as  firmly  as  possible  with  spines,  and  by  tying 
string  around  to  hold  the  edges  together  till  they 
unite.  The  small  specimen  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  only  one  season's  growth  of  Echinocereus 
coespitosus  or  Lace  Cactus  on  C.  colubrinus.  The 
scion,  when  put  on,  was  only  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  but  grew  so  fast  it  looked  as  though  the 
skin  must  burst.  A  specimen  of  C.  flagelliformis 
crislatus  or  Opuntia  tesselata  cristata,  makes  a 
verj'  odd  plant  when  grafted,  and  assumes  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  forms  in  Cock's-comb  st^ie. — J.  H. 
CjVLLANDER  in  The  Canadian  Horticulturist. 


A  GROWL  FROM  ITALY. 

I  WISH  to  call  attention  in  the  columns  of  The 
G.\RDEN  to  one  or  two  practices  on  the  part  of 
nurserymen,  both  English  and  foreign,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  reprehensible  and  much  on 
the  increase. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  extreme  carelessness  in 
sending  bulbs  not  true  to  name.  Last  autumn  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  a  few  bulbs 
from  England  by  private  hand.  (Neither  plants 
nor  bulbs  are  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
England  into  Italy.)  I  wrote  to  a  well-known 
nursery  for  a  dozen  Iris  tingitana  which  I  desired 
to  add  to  my  little  collection  of  Iris.  The  price 
of  these  was  3s.  per  dozen,  but  only  ten  bulbs 
were  sent  for  the  dozen.  These  were  carefully 
planted  and  their  flowers  watched  for  with  some 
anxiety.  When  they  appeared  they  were  found  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  common  }'ellow 
Spanish  Iris  !  I  sent  a  sample  of  the  flowers  to  the 
nursery  in  question  and  received,  not  a  word  of 
apology  or  regret,  but  a  post-card  wi'.h  a  curt 
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remark  that  there  had  evidently  been  a  mistake, 
but  that  they  would  rectify  it  this  autumn. 

But  at  any  rate  this  was  polite  in  comparison 
with  the  behaviour  of  a  Dutch  firm  who,  on  being 
informed  that  out  of  fifty  of  the  Spanish  Iris 
Thunderbolt,  ordered  last  autumn  for  a  bed  where 
a  particular  touch  of  colour  was  desired,  only  four 
were  true  to  name,  and  the  remaining  forty-six  had 
been  sent  in  mistake,  wrote  me  a  dissertation  on 
"rogue"  effects  of  bulbs,  and  offered  to  make 
good  half  the  number  this  autumn  !  Now  Spanish 
Iris  are  not  a  very  expensive  thing,  but  to  have  a 
particular  effect  of  colour  spoilt  is  very  annoying, 
and  I  hear  complaints  of  this  sort  of  thing  on  all 
sides  among  my  gardening  friends  in  Italj'. 

Another  very  annoying  trick  of  bulb  growers  is 
the  sending  out  of  bulbs  so  immature  that  one  has 
to  wait  for  some  years  for  their  flowering.  A 
friend  of  mine  showed  me  this  spring  some  very 
lovely  Narcissus  flowers,  and  on  my  enquiring 
from  whom  he  had  them,  he  named  a  first  class 
Dutch  firm,  adding  that  he  had  them  four  yearx 
ago,  and  this  was  their  first  flowering  !  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  catalogue  price  of  bulbs  is 
generally  high  enough  to  justify  the  expectation  of 
receiving  bulbs  sutiiciently  matured  to  flower  the 
first  season. 

Yet  a  third  bad  habit  remains  to  be  noted,  and 
that  is  that  when  a  cheque  is  sent  in  payment  of 
an  account  the  latter  is  frequently  not  returned, 
but  a  post-card  acknowledgment  is  sent  in  lieu  of 
the  account  properly  receipted.  I  find  this  custom 
prevails  to  such  a  degree  that  I  never  now  do 
return  the  account,  which  forms  my  invoice  of 
plants  received,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  But  this 
spring  I  received  the  bill  for  a  little  consignment 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Cannas  from  a  Lyons  firm 
so  carelessly  made  out  that  only  half  of  the  items 
figured  in  the  debit  column,  the  remainder  being 
ignored,  though  mentioned  on  the  invoice  sheet.  I 
filled  in  the  amounts  owing  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  dealt 
with  this  firm  I  thought  it  better  to  return  the 
account  itself  along  with  the  cheque  that  they 
might  verify  my  figures.  After  waiting  ten  days 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  my  letter  1  wrote  to 
enquire  if  it  had  been  received,  and  there  came  a 
post-card  reply,  thanking  me  for  cheque,  soliciting 
further  custom,  &c.  I  had  the  trouble  of  again 
writing  to  request  the  return  of  the  account  itself. 
Of  course  I  had  a  copy,  but  with  an  Italian 
gardener  one  cannot  be  too  careful  to  be  clear 
as  to  what  has  been  ordered,  and  an  original  list  is 
never  a  thing  to  be  thrown  away. 

Now  just  consider  the  time,  trouble,  eyesight, 
and  postage  involved  in  this  system  of  book-keeping. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance.  I 
hardly  ever  receive  an  order  that  does  not  involve 
some  correspondence,  and  the  arrogance  of  some  of 
the  Dutch  firms  and  their  total  inability  to 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  provoking,  when  facts 
to  the  contrary  have  been  put  clearly  before  them. 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  these  remarks  were 
laid  to  heart. 

Florence.  Tuscan. 


PLEACHED  ALLEYS. 

In  the  old  days  the  pleached  alley  was  as  familiar 
in  English  gardens  as  the  pergola  of  the  present 
age.  Both  are  interesting  and  useful  features  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  since  both  provide  grateful 
shadowed  walks  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer. 
The  pergola  is  the  more  pictorial,  for  on  either 
side  flowering  plants  may  be  grown  in  narrow 
borders  between  the  supports,  but  this  is  not 
possible  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  pleached  alley. 
In  forming  either  one  or  the  other  its  site  should 
be  thoughtfully  chosen.  Many  pergolas  appear  to 
have  no  reason  for  their  existence,  and  to  have 
been  dropped  casually  in  the  garden,  leading  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere. 

These  covered  ways  should  always  be  constructed 
to  lead  from  one  point  of  definite  interest  to 
another,  and  where  this  is  done  the  garden  views 
revealed  on  emerging  from  their  shade  gain  an 
increased  interest  and  beauty.  The  subjects  most 
generally  used  in  the  fashioning  of  pleached  alleys 


were  the  Hornbeam  and  Lime,  both  native  trees  ; 
but  green  alleys  have  been  made  of  Yew,  of 
Cotoneaster  misrophylla.  Holly,  and  other  ever- 
greens. Since,  however,  the  alley-way  is  not 
needed  in  the  winter  season  deciduous  trees  are 
more  suitable  than  those  that  retain  their  leaves. 
In  spring  the  deciduous  tree  may  be  watched 
putting  forth  its  buds  and  gradually  making  a 
leafy  canopy  above  the  path. 

Other  good  trees  for  alleys  are  the  weeping 
varieties  of  the  Ash  and  Elm.  The  use  of  trees 
of  naturally  weeping  growth  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  is  proved  by  the  preference  shown  in 
former  days  for  Hornbeam,  Lime,  and  Beech,  but 
the  drooping  branches  fall  more  easily  into  position 
than  those  of  upright  growth. 

The  alley  requires  attention.  In  winter  the 
oldest  of  the  wood  must  be  cut  out  to  make  room 
for  the  young  growth,  and  when  this  is  lengthening 
vigorously  it  must  be  carefully  laid  in. 

Flowering  trees  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lime,  with  its  flood  of 
sweetly-scented  pale  green  flowers  during  the  hot 
.July  days,  but  many  may  be  used  with  the  happiest 
results  for  the  pleached  way.  Laburnum  is  one  of 
these,  and  in  spring  the  alley  is  clouded  with 
golden  tassels.  Wistaria  is  used  with  beautiful 
effect  in  .Japan  for  covering  overhead  trellises  and 
draping  archways,  and  the  long,  scented,  lavender 
flower  trails  are  never  more  charming  than  when 
seen  hanging  from  an  arching  covered  way.  Where 
Wistaria  is  made  use  of  the  alley  should  be  at 
least  9  feet  or  10  feet  in  height  at  the  centre, 
especially  if  the  Wistaria  known  as  multijuga  is 
employed,  which  is  almost  invariably  grown  in 
.Japan,  as  the  racemes  are  3  feet  or  more  in  length. 
The  commoner  Wistaria  sinensis  is  generally 
planted  in  English  gardens,  but  W.  multijuga  is 
very  beautiful  and  does  well  in  many  places.  The 
Wistaria  is  often  of  slow  growth  in  its  early  stages, 
but  when  once  well  established  makes  long  and 
vigorous  shoots  annually.  If  the  alley  has  an  iron 
framework,  which  for  the  Wistaria  is  necessarj', 
this  may  be  clothed  during  the  first  few  years, 
until  the  Wistaria  is  growing  strongly,  with  annual 
climbers,  such  as  Coboea  scandens,  Lophospermum, 
Mina  lobata,  and  even  with  varieties  of  the  large- 
flowered  Clematis,  these  naturally  being  removed 
when  the  Wistaria  covers  the  alley.  Very  pretty 
alleys  are  sometimes  formed  of  fruit  trees — Pear, 
Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum  making  charming  spring 
pictures,  and  being  almost  as  decorative  when  in 
their  fruit-bearing  stage.  Where  fruits  and  flowers 
are  required  care  should  be  taken  that  every  shoot 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  since  if  thej'  are 
densely  shaded  by  other  growth  they  will  fai'  to 
ripen,  and  will  consequently  flower  badly  or  not 
at  all.  The  Prunus  family  contains  not  a  few  orna- 
mental pendulous  varieties  that  are  well  adapted 
for  the  pleached  alley.  S.  W.  F. 


best  descriptions  of  vegetables  such  as  are  seen 
at  some  of  the  great  provincial  shows — not  in 
unlimited  collections,  which  too  often  include 
much  inferior  material,  but  in  restricted  collec- 
tions of  first  -  class  excellence.  That  the  seed 
trade  would  join  heartily  in  offering  prizes  for 
such  an  exhibition  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  thus 
provide  the  finest  display  of  vegetables  to  be 
seen  in  the  kingdom  at  trifling  cose.  So  far  few 
chances  to  see  high-class  vegetables  are  offered  in 
London.  There  have  been,  and  will  be  again  this 
autumn,  competitions  for  them  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  but  that  place  will  disappear  early 
next  year  and  will  no  longer  be  available  for 
exhibitions,  hence  in  1903  there  may  not  be  any 
good  class  vegetable  shows  in  the  metropolis.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  London  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  fact  pre- 
sents a  grave  reflection  on  that  body  when,  in 
being  applied  to  to  fill  the  void,  it  seems  perhaps 
somewhat  diplomatically  to  decline  to  do  so.  The 
reason  alone  given  in  the  following  reply  to  the 
memorial  referred  to  seems  to  be  so  very  inade- 
quate, seeing  that  no  one  would  think  of  issuing  a 
schedule  of  vegetable  classes  exceeding  the  space 
the  Drill  Hall  can  spare  to  fill.  Through  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  (secretary),  the  council  has 
replied  :  "  The  council  have  had  your  memorial  as 
to  vegetables  before  them  at  two  sittings,  and 
have  very  carefully  considered  it.  They  have 
concluded  that  to  have  really  representative  collec- 
tions of  different  grades  would  require  more  room 
than  can  be  given  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  'other'  reasons,  they  desire  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  until 
a  larger  hall  is  provided."  \\'hat  the  "other" 
reasons  may  be  are  not  stated,  but  I  fear  dislike 
of  vegetables  as  exhibits  is  one.  A.  Dean. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES    AT    THE 
DRILL    HALL. 

VERY'  recently  a  memorial,  signed  by 
some  sixty  persons  —  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  members 
of  the  vegetable  committee,  and  others 
interested  in  vegetable  culture,  the 
promoters  of  the  memorial  being 
Messrs.  E.  Beckett  and  A.  Dean — was  presented 
to  the  council.  It  pointed  out  that,  whilst  all 
descriptions  of  plants,  flowers,  &o.,  were  well  and 
continuously  favoured  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings, 
and  a  special  show  for  fruit  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  no  special  encouragement  was 
given  to  vegetables,  although  these  constitute 
subjects  of  the  very  first  importance  in  horti- 
culture. The  council  were,  therefore,  invited  to 
arrange  that  at  least  one  Drill  Hall  meeting 
annually,  either  in  July  or  October,  be  set  apart 
specially  as  a  vegetable  show,  and  that  some 
small  sum  be  voted  each  year  as  prizes  to  one  or 
more  classes.  The  object  of  the  memorialists  was 
to  secure   representation  in  London   of   the  very 


SOCIETIES. 


HANDSWORTH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  and  floral  ftte  of  the 
Haiidsworth  and  District  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Victoria  Park  on  July  25  and  20. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  30  feet  by  15  feet, 
winner  of  first  prize  to  receive  silver  challenge  cup. — First, 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham  ;  second,  Mr.  Hanco.x, 
West  Bromwich. 

Twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  not  less  than 
six  in  bloom.— First,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington. 

Collection  of  fruit,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  Pines 
excluded,  winner  of  first  prize  to  receive  silver  challenge 
cup. — First,  Mr.  Goodacre  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton); second.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Best  six  bunches  of  Grapes  (three  black,  three  white), 
winner  of  first  prize  to  receive  silver  challenge  cup. — First, 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Read) ;  second,  Mr. 
Goodacre. 

Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct. — First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Son,  Coventry  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Prior,  Colchester  ;  third, 
Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester. 

Twelve  bunches  garden  Roses,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford  ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and  Son. 

Twelve  Tea  Roses,  not  less  than  six  varieties. — First, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior ;  second,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

Twelve  yellow  -  ground  or  self  Carnations  or  Picotees, 
distinct. — First  and  second,  Mr.  R.  S.  Cartwright  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Rudd). 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect. — First,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Palmer  (gardener,  Mr.  \V.  C.  Thomas);  second,  Mr.  George 
Tangye  (gardener,  Mr.  Tomkins);  third,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pearson 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Faulkner). 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  not  to  exceed  6  feet. 
—First,  Colonel  Howard  Wilkinson  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Canning) ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Floyd  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Brown) ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Heaton  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Biddle). 

Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  not  less  than 
four  in  bloom.— First,  Mr.  E.  J.  Abbott  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Coster) ;  second,  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  distinct. — First,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Palmer;  second,  Mr.  E.  J.  Abbott. 

Six  exotic  Ferns,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer;  second, 
Mr.  V.  Vaughton  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Perkins);  third,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Floyd. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  from  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  not  less  than  six  varieties.— First,  Mr.  F.  Baker; 
second,  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Abbott. 

Twelve  bunches  of  hardy  border  flowers,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties. — First,  Mr.  E.  J.  Abbott ;  second.  Colonel  Howard 
Wilkinson  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rabone. 

Twelve  Roses,  not  (less  than  six  varieties.— First,  Mr.  F. 
Dennison  ;  second,  Mrs.  Goode  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Abbott. 
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PRESC(.IT. 
This  stinimer  exhibition  was  held  in  glorious  weather  in  the 
delightful  park  of  Knowsley,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Kight  lion,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.O.  The  number  of  entries 
exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  over  100.  The  fruit  was 
excellent,  whilst  the  vegetahles  showed  a  considerable 
advance ;  Mr.  1'..  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
beating  that  able  veteran  Mr.  Kainford  with  a  superb 
collection.  The  committee,  Mr.  F.  H.  Taylor,  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  W.  Case,  secretary,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  what  promises  to  be  the  leading  summer  show 
of  the  district.  A  suggestion  as  to  the  more  rigid  interpre- 
tation of  Rule  XI.  ?night  be  noted  so  that  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  exhiljitors  to  name  their  exhibits, 
especially  those  in  the  plant  classes,  in  which  the  names  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  following  were  the  awards 
in  the  more  important  classes  : — 

(.'ollecLion  of  plants  arranged  for  effect :  The  first  prize, 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  .Stanley,  M.P.,was  won  by 
A.  McKenzie  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lyon),  with  a 
tastefully  arranged  display,  in  which  Palms,  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Catlleyas,  Francoas,  Ac,  were  used  to  advantage  ; 
II.  (tgden,  Es(i.  was  second,  and  ThomasHenshaw,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  George)  third. 

Six  stove  and  greenhftuse  plants,  three  in  bloom  :  Dr.  Cook 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Osborne)  was  first ;  J.  C.  Gamble,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes)  was  second. 

Four  Caladiums  and  a  single  specimen,  J.  Parrington, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Eaton)  was  first  in  each  class. 

Four  stove  and  greenhouse  F'erns :  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes  led 
with  good  Adiantum  cuneatuni,  Pteris  longifoliuni,  &c. 

For  eighteen,  twelve,  and  six  cut  Roses,  Mr.  P.  Green  won 
in  each  class  with  fair  blooms  considering  the  late  season. 

For  six  light  coloured  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Bache  won  with  the 
variety  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford.  F'or  twelve  Carnations, 
Mr.  J.  George  was  easily  first.  F'or  six  bunches  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  P.  Green  was  first,  in  which  the  staging  was  faulty.  For 
twelve  varieties  of  herbaceous  cutllowers,  Mr.  P.Green  won 
with  a  fine  lot  of  Alstrtemerias,  Coreopsis,  Gladioli,  Del- 
phiniums, &c. 

Four  dishes  of  fruit  ;  Mr.  T.  Eaton  was  a  good  first, 
showing  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
Elruge  Nectarine,  and  Royal  George  Peaches.  The  Right 
Hon,  theEarlof  Lathom  (gardenei-,  Mr.  B.Ashton)  was  second, 
and  .1.  Beecham,  Esq.  (gaidener,  Mr.  DIdham)  third.  Two 
bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  W.  Oldham  won  with  large 
bunches. 

Two  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  Mr.  W.  Gaunt  won  with 
highly  coloured  examples.  Two  bunches  black  Grapes : 
H.  Cunningham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilson)  was  first 
with  splendid  Sladresfield  Court.  For  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  W.  Leeming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft)  won 
with  well  coloured  Buckland  Sweetwater.  F'or  the  Melon, 
Mr.  T.  Eaton  won  with  a  very  good  Lord  Derby.  Six  Peaches, 
Mr.  W.  Gaunt  was  first  with  Harrington,  and  for  the  same 
number  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  T.  Eaton  won  with  Elruge,  and 
held  the  same  position  for  a  dish  of  Cherries. 

F'or  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with 
a  superb  lot  ;  Mr.  J.  Rainford  was  second. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  not  for  competition  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Newtownards,  had  a  grand  lot  of  cut 
Roses  ;  .Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Caudwell 
and  Sons,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers  ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and  Co.,  well  flowered  Lilium  longi- 
Horum,  Tomatoes,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  Charles  Young  sent  beautiful 
Sweet  Peas  ;  ilr.  Charles  Kinns,  Sweet  Peas  and  sundries. 


NEWPORT    AND    COUNTY. 

Theuk  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  entries  this  year,  and 
the  i|Uality  of  the  exhibits  was  generally  decidedly  good. 
Cut  flowers  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  *i'c.,  were 
shown  in  capital  condition.  Mr.  Cypher's  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  the 
smaller  groups  of  plants,  particularly  those  of  Begonias. 
Vegetables  were  of  good  (luality  and  were  largely  shown, 
the  collections  staged  for  special  prizes  (flered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Wheeler  and  Sons,  and  Garraway  and  Co. 
being  of  considerable  merit.  The  leading  e.xhibils  of  fruit 
were  generally  good,  but  there  was  room  for  improvement  in 
some  cases.  Trade  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  greatly 
contributed  towards  filling  the  several  large  tents. 

For  six  distinct  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  was  an  easy  flist  with  large  finely  flowered 
specimens  ;  second,  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Llanelly  (gardener, 
Mr.  Carpenter).  .Mr.  Cypher  also  took  the  first  prize  for  six 
ornamental  foliage  plants  with  big  Palms  and  Codiicums  in 
variety:  Mrs.  Williams,  Brynglas  (gardener,  Mr.  ,T.  Tuff), 
being  second,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bailey  third. 

In  a  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  Colonel  Wallace,  Chester- 
holm  (gardener,  Mr.  Powell),  was  placed  first  with  well- 
grown  specimens;  H.J.  Davies,  Escj.,  coming  second. 

Amateurs  and  Gkntlemen's  Garijeneks. 

F'our  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  society's  silver 
medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  specimen  in  this  class. 
Here  Mr.  Lockyer  (gardener  to  C.  Ilanbury,  Esq.,  Pontypool 
Park)  was  first  with  splendid  plants,  a  plant  of  Stephanotis 
lloribunda  gaining  the  medal ;  second.  Colonel  Wallace, 
with  a  very  creditable  set,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Harris 
(gardener  to  G.  F.  Colborne,  Esq.).  Four  ornamental  foliage 
plants  :  First,  Mr.  Harris  ;  second,  Mrs.  Pickford  ;  third. 
Dr.  Garrod  Thomas.    The  Coleuses  made  a  good  display. 

GKOUI'S. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  a  space  of  11  feet  in 
diameter.  There  were  two  entries  in  the  open  class,  and 
the  leading  exhibit  came  frotn  Mr.  Cypher,  and  contained 
the  choicest  plants  U3\ially  employed  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  the  other  exhibitor,  and  arranged  a  nice 
gr.jup. 

Plants  in  a  space  of  50  s<iuare  feet.  Six  exhibitors  set  up 
groujis  in  this  class,  and  Colonel  \\allace,  C.  H.  Bailey.  Esq., 
and  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  were  placed  in  the  order  nained.       I 


Group  of  Begonias  in  a  space  of  25  squaie  feet.  Four 
staged  in  this  class,  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Jones),  securing  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  E.  Davies,  Esq. 

Cdt  Flower,s. 

Roses,  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Four  good  lots 
were  staged.— F'irst,  King's  Acre  Co.,  Hereford,  with  very 
good  blooms ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and  Son, 
Worcester. 

Teas,  twelve  distinct— First,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  ; 
second,  Messrs.  S.  'J'reseder,  Cardiff. 

Carnations,  twelve  blooms.— F'irst,  Messrs.  Blackmoi'e  and 
Langdon,  Bath  ;  second,  Messrs.  Taplin  and  Sons,  Newton 
Abbot. 

Mr.  Lockyer  was  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers.  Messrs.  House  and  Sons,  Bristol,  and 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  (-'ardifl:',  first  and  second  in  the  order 
named  for  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers.. 

Messrs.  House  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  were 
first  and  second  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
were  placed  in  the  same  order  for  an  arrangement  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  a  space  9  feet  by  3  feet. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  first  tor  twenty-four  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  fine  condition.  He  was  also  first  for  a  shower 
bouquet. 

NON-COMPETITHE   E.XHIBITS. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Bath,  for  cut  blooms  of  r.egonias  in  about  100 
varieties,  and  to  Messrs.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Pansies 
and  Violas.  Bronze  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Basham 
for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Slessrs.  Taplin  and  Sons 
for  tlarnations ;  and  to  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  for 
Roses,  Gooseberries,  »tc. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

THE  meeting  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  by 
far  the  smallest  that  has  been  held  this  year.  Hardy  flowers 
were  fairly  well  represented,  and  there  was  one  extensive 
display  of  fruit,  that  sent  by  Miss  Adamson  from  Regents 
Park  ;  but  there  was,  generally  speaking,  a  poor  display. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  J.  6.  Fowler,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  W.  Ashton,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  W.  Odell, 
W.  H.  Young,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  and  James  Douglas. 

Messrs.  Charleswoi  th  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
seveial  choice  and  interesting  Orchids,  which  included 
Cattleya  hardyana,  L.-C.  Adolphus  superba,  Cypripedium 
A.  de  Lairesse  (C.  rothschildianum  x  C.  Curtisii),  C. 
Chapmanii  magnificuni  (C.  bellatulum  x  C.  Curtisii), 
Cattleya  Leauder  Hyades  (C.  bicolor  x  C.  speciosissima), 
La'lio-i'attleya  purpurata  schilleriana  (L.  puipnrata  x  C. 
scbilleriana),  and  otheis. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld, 
e.xhil.ited  a  small  collection  of  Cattleyas,  for  instance, 
C.  superba  splendens,  C.  Eldorado  Wallisii,  C.  Eldorado, 
C.  gigas,  and  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  the  curious 
green-flowered  Swan  Orchid  was  also  shown.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Tetbury,  exhibited  a  small  group 
of  Orchids  that  contained  a  splendid  plantof  Vanda  c(erulea 
(cultural  commendation),  Cattleya  Patrocini,  L.-C.  elegans 
(Westoribirt  variety),  Epidendrum  fragrans,  L.-C.  C.  G. 
Riebling,  and  several  good  Cypripediums.  Silver  F'lora 
medal. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  sent  L.-C. 
Juno  (Edenside  variety). 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium Decia  (C.  Charlesworthii  x  C.  superciliare). 

Cypripedium  x  Sophie  (C.  gowerianum  x  C.  niveum)  was 
sent  by  F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  Gipsy  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Norris). 

Flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas  (Little's  variety)  were  shown  by 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  East  Twickenham  (gardener, 
Jlr.  A.  Howard). 

Odontoglossum  harryanum  was  exhibited  by  J.  F.  Alcock, 
Es<i.,  Great  Berkhamsted. 

La.'lio-Cattleya  Adolplms  superba.— Lielia  cinnabarina  and 
Cattleya  Acklandiic  are  the  parents  of  this  new  and  beautiful 
hybrid.  The  spreading  petals  and  sepals  are  a  rich  buff- 
yellow,  lightly  spotted  with  chocolate-red.  The  lip  is  a 
velvety  crimson-red  with  a  central  band  of  yellow.  A 
distinct  and  "attractive  novelty.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  First  •  class 
certificate. 

Fruit  C'limmittee. 
Present :  Messrs.  H.  Balderson,  James  Cheal,  W.  Bates, 
S.  Mortimer,  Alex.   Dean,   Wm.   Pope,  Horace  J.    Wright, 
George  Keif,  J.  Ja(iues,  J.  Willard,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

A  gold  medal  was  given  to  Jliss  Adamson,  Soutli  Villa, 
Regent's  Paik,  N.W.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif),  for  a  splendid 
display  of  fiuit.  At  tlie  back  of  the  group  were  Plum  trees 
in  pots,  excellent  specimens,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit, 
and  along  the  front  were  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  dishes  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Melons,  all  of  first-rate 
quality.  When  one  considers  that  all  the  fruit  was  grown 
within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  Mr.  Keif's  exhibit  is 
most  creditable. 

Messrs.  Laxlon  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  box  of 
splendid  fruits  of  their  new  Strawberry 'Trafalgar,  grown  in 
the  north. 

Mr.  Beale,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes  Place 
Gardens,  Uajes.  Kent,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  for  some  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Hambui-gh  Grapes 
cut  from  a  Vine  llio  years  old.  They  were  excellent  fruit, 
and  the  bunches  very  large. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Peas  (culinary).  Very  many  varieties  were 
repiesented,  seventy-seven  in  all.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 


Floral  Committee. 
Present :  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  H.  B.  May 
George  Nicholson,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Walker,  J.  F.  McLeod 
G.  Reuthe,  C.K.  Fielder,  Charles  Dixon,  .T.  W.  Barr  W  p' 
Thompson,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  J  h' 
Fitt,  H.  Turner,  W.  Howe,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

Mr.  Jlaurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  exhibited 
an  extensive  display  of  hardy  flowers,  the  Phloxes, 
Eryngiums,  Veronicas,  Carnations,  Liatris,  Tritomas,  Helian- 
thus  rigidus,  Galega  otticinalis,  and  Gladioli  in  variety  were 
well  represented.    Silver  F'lora  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E  e.xhibited  a 
group  of  Achimenes  in  considerable  variety. 

Hardy  herbaceous  flowers  were  largely  shown  by  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  and 
Liliums  being  largely  represented.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

M.    V.    Charrington,     Esq.,     The    Warren,     Edenbridge, 

exhibited  a  small  group  of  Carnations,  wherein  were  noted 

several  good  and  distinct  varieties.    Silver  Banksian  medal 

Messrs.   Phillips   and  Taylor,  Bracknell,    Berks,  showed 

Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  in  numerous  varieties. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  arranged  a  group  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  each  variety  being  set  up  in  a  semi-circular 
mound.  Grandville  (red),  Mrs.  Ashworth  (white).  Double 
Life  (splashed  red  and  pink).  Aquarelle  (rich  pink  and 
white),  and  Double  Jacoby  (very  deep  red)  were  the  best 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 
exhibited  several  splendidly  grown  and  highly-coloured 
Crotons,  of  which  (.:.  Reidii,  C.  Thompsonii,  Flamingo,  and 
Beauty  were  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  e.\hibited 
blooms  of  Carnations  arranged  on  exhibition  boards.  Some 
of  the  varieties  were  splendidly  represented  :  for  instance 
Duke  of  Alva,  Galileo,  Duke  of  Albany,  Goldilocks,  Cecilia 
Falcon,  Agnes  Sorrel,  &c.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  pretty  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  such  as  Gaillardias, 
Spiiicas,  Gypsophila,  Eryngium,  &c.  Phlox  Druinmondi 
nana,  about  6  inches  high,  was  noticeable. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  hardy 
flowers  and  cut  shrubs  in  great  variety.  Sweet  Peas  and 
some  Dahlias  were  included  in  Messrs.  Cheal's  display. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  Lathyrus  latifolius  var.  Apple  Blossom,  L.  1.  var. 
Brilliant,  Reseda  alba  (with  tall  erect  spikes),  Haimanthus 
Nelsoni,  Satyrium  corifolium,  Rudbeckia  hirta  .SulphurKing, 
and  other  interesting  plants. 

Splendid  flowers  of  the  new  Roses  Ben  Cant  and  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Westwuod,  Kichmond  Road,  Worthing, 
exhibited  a  buff  -  coloured  variety  of  Oleander  odorum. 
This  came  from  Hytres.  It  is  very  floriferous  and  sweet 
scented,  and  thrives  well  if  planted  out  in  a  uTeenhouse. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell,  gaidener  to  Lady    Ardilaun,   Dublin, 
exhibited     several    seedling    self-coloured    Carnations— St.  ■ 
Anne's,  heliotrope  :  A.  Campbell,  dark  crimson  ;  Christian 
de  Wet,  maroon  ;  Louis  Botha,  white,  &c. 

Eichornia  crassipes  in  flower  was  exhibited  by  Mr 
Dixon,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House, 
Kensington. 

A.  \'an  Meerbeek  and  ('o.,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem, Holland, 
sent  several  Calla  elliottiana  seedlings. 

Carnation  King  Edward  ^'II.,  a  scarlet  self,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peterboro'. 

Hibiscus  sinensis  brilliantissimus  was  sent  by  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester. 

H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  Hemel  Hempstead,  showed  border 
Carnations  Gladys  Taylor  and  Mary  Francis,  the  former  a 
deep  flesh-coloured  self. 

Lilium  pulchellum,  newly  introduced  from  China,  bearing 
small  orange-scarlet  Bowers,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed  Astilbe 
New  Rose,  a  pretty  pink-coloured  variety. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Carnations  that  comprised  numerous 
excellent  varieties,  such  as  The  Naiad,  yellow  self;  Mrs. 
Prinseps,  golden-yellow  ;  Professor  Cooper,  heliotrope  and 
salmon  ;  Horsa,  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Nigel,  but  streaked,  Ac. 

New  Plants. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Libocedrm  macrolepi^.—A  distinct  and  well  marked 
species  from  China.  The  branches  are  freely  disposed  and 
form  an  efl'ective  plant,  in  which  the  glaucous  colouring 
and  tender  brown  of  stem  show  to  advantage.  Only  qnite  a 
small  example  was  shown,  but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  largest 
at  present  in  this  country.  This  new  conifer  promises  to 
be  a  really  good  acquisition.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Antitbe  c/tinentns  var.  Davidii.—A  handsome  perennial, 
some  5  feet  or  more  high,  with  the  leafage  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  Astilbe  chinensis,  and  bearing  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
pyramidal  spikes  of  rosy  purple,  a  shade  of  colour  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  purple  Loose-strife.  As  an  addition 
to  first-class  perennials  the  present  plant  is  most  notable 
and  a  decided  acquisition.  Doubtless  when  established  in 
the  garden  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and 
eH'ective  of  modern  introductions.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  ^'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Awaids  of  merit  were  given  to 

Carnation  Louis  Botfia.—A  nearly  pure  white,  border 
kind,  very  full  and  showy.  The  outer  petals  are  large  and 
well  f()rmed  ;  the  centre  petals  are  faintly  lined  with  white. 
Shown  by  Lady  Ardilaun,  Clontarf,  Dublin(gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Campbell). 

Carnation  Cedric.—\  fine  yellow  ground,  heavily  flamed 
and  edged  with  brick  red.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
distinct  of  this  class  we  have  seen.  Shown  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Bookham  White  Clove— A  pure  white  flower,  of 
medium  size,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Sliowu  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 
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EVILS    OF    GRAFTING. 

Thk  Peopagation  of  Conifers. 


w 


E  Ijave  received  the  following 
useful  article  from  a  well- 
known  amateur,  touching  upon 
a  subject  important  to  all 
interested  in  trees  and  shrubs : 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
propagating  the  Coniferte,  and,  to  make 
matters  still  worse,  the  old  erroneous  doctrines 
aie  still  preached  and  practised.  The  un- 
popularity of  certain  species  of  Abies,  Picea, 
and  Pinus  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
practice  of  grafting  them  en  entirely  unsuitable 
stocks.  For  instance,  the  species  of  Abies  are 
worked  on  A.  pectinata,  of  Picea  on  P.  excelsa, 
and  of  Pinus  on  P.  sylvestris  or  P.  Laricio.  In 
addition  to  this,  such  methods  and  stocks  are 
still  spoken  of  as  the  correct  ones  to  use  ; 
though,  to  take  one  genus  alone,  what  kind  of 
a  specimen  Abies  bracteata,  A.  nobilis,  or  A. 
concolor  would  make  in  twenty  years'  time  if 
worked  on  A.  pectinata  I  should  not  like  to 
say— certainly  very  poor,  even  if  they  lived, 
which  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
law  that  species  of  Coniferse  should  never  bs 
grafted  but  raised  from  seed,  which  can  always 
be  obtained  through  English  firms.  With 
varietal  forms  of  Coniferse  that  will  not  come 
true  from  seed  or  that  cannot  be  struck  as 
cuttings,  grafting  must  be  resorted  to,  and  if 
young  plants  of  the  type  species  are  used  as 
stocks  the  results  will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  highly 
variegated  Cupressus,  &c.,  grafting  is  really 
the  best  method  of  propagation,  as  these  forms 
are  mostly  of  weak  constitution  and  are  not 
satisfactory  from  cuttings.  In  the  following 
list  the  best  methods  of  propagation  are  given 
with  each  genus,  together  with  special  mention 
of  those  forms  which  are  of  indifferent  growth 
though  not  difficult  to  propagate. 

JuNiPEEUS. — The  Junipers  should  be  raised 
from  seeds,  though  some  of  them  do  fairly  well 
if  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  green  and 
glaucous  varieties  of  J.  chinensis,  J.  excelsa, 
J.  virginiana,  and  J.  communis  root  easily  from 
cuttings,  or  can  be  layered  with  success.  The 
variegated  forms  are  best  grafted  on  stocks  of 
the  species  they  belong  to,  and  J.  Sabina  (The 
Savin)  and  its  varieties  are  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  the  latter  being  a  very  easy 
way  of  propagating  them. 

Cdpeessus. — This  genus  is  divided  into  tw© 
sections,  viz.,  the  true  Cypresses,  represented 
by  C.  macrocarpa,  C.  sempervirens,  &c.,  and 
Chameecyparis,  of  which  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
is  the  best  known  species.  With  the  former 
section  seeds  are  the  best  means  of  reproducing 
the  species,  while  the  few  varieties  should  be 
grafted  on  stocks  of  the  parent  species.  The 
handsome  C.  macrocarpa  var.  lutea  especially 
should  be  worked  on  the  type,  as  it  is  practically 
a  failure  from  cuttings,  and  if  grafted  on  C. 


lawsoniana,  as  is  sometimes  done,  it  makes  a 
short,  stumpy  bush  instead  of  a  typically  tall 
columnar  tree.  In  the  Chamsecyparis  section 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  nutkatensis,  C. 
obtusa,  C.  pisifera,  and  C.  thyoides  are  the 
only  species,  though  there  are  a  host  of 
varieties  attached  to  them,  the  forms  of  the 
three  latter  species,  in  fact,  including  all  the 
various  plants  more  commonly  known  under 
the  generic  title  of  Retinospora.  The  species 
should  be  raised  from  seed,  which  is  easily 
obtainable  and  germinates  readily,  or  in  de- 
fault they  will  root  from  cuttings.  The 
varieties,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  quickly 
propagated  by  cuttings,  those  that  require  to 
be  grafted  being  C.  lawsoniana  var.  lutea,  the 
variegated  forms  of  C.  nutkatensis,  and  C. 
obtusa  vars.  nana,  nana  aurea,  and  filifera 
aurea.  The  forms  of  C.  thyoides  also  do  well 
when  raised  from  layers. 

Thuya. — These  are  propagated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Cupressus,  viz.,  the  species 
by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttings  or  by 
grafting  in  the  case  of  the  one  or  two  highly 
variegated  forms.  Some  of  the  green  or 
glaucous  _  varieties  of  both  Cupressus  and 
Thuya  will  come  fairly  true  from  seed,  from 
40  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  being  the  usual 
quantity  of  seedlings  true  to  name.  Variegated 
forms  from  seed  either  come  green  or  a  mongrel 
mixture  of  green  and  variegated. 

LiBOCEDEUs.— This  should  be  raised  from 
seed,  as  when  grafted  on  Thuya  orientalis — a 
too  common  method  of  propagation — it  makes 
a  miserable  specimen.  The  middle  pair  of 
scales  in  the  cone  of  Libocedrus  alone  contain 
fertile  seeds. 

Sc'iADOPiTYS  AND  Taxodium. — These  can 
only  be  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  young 
plants  should  have  a  fairly  moist  position  with 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  to  grow  in  after- 
wards. 

Sequoia. — The  two  species  of  Sequoia  should 
be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  three  or  four 
varieties  be  grafted  on  the  type  species. 

Cryptomeeia.  —  This  only  contains  one 
species,  viz.,  C.  japonica,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  seed  or  by  cuttings ;  and  the  varieties 
root  readily  as  cuttings,  though  one  or  two  of 
the  weaklier  ones  do  better  if  grafted  on 
C.  japonica. 

Aeaucaeia.  —  Propagate  by  seeds,  which, 
though  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  germinate 
freely  and  quickly. 

TsuGA.— The  Hemlock  Spruces  are  easily 
and  quickly  obtained  from  seeds,  and  one  or 
two  will  strike  from  cuttings  ;  the  varieties  do 
best  when  grafted  on  the  species  they  belong 
to,  though  T.  pattoniana  var.  glauca,  more 
commonly  known  as  Abies  hookeriana,  will 
come  fairly  true  from  seed,  about  75  per  cent, 
being  the  usual  quantity  if  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  good  plants 

Picea. — This  genus  has  been  mentioned 
before  as  being  commonly  grafted  on  P.  excelsa 
(the  common  Spruce),  which  is  an  easy  way  of 
obtaining  young  plants,  which,  however,  cannot 


be  recommended  to  form  good  specimens  in 
after  years.  The  species  of  Picea  should  all  be 
raised  from  seed,  and  the  many  named  varieties 
of  P.  excelsa  should  be  grafted  on  the  parent 
species.  At  least  one-half  the  plants  of 
P.  Engelmanni  var.  glauca  and  P.  pungens 
var.  glauca  (the  Californian  Blue  Spruce)  will 
be  found  true  to  name  when  raised  from  seeds, 
while  their  superiority  afterwards  over  grafted 
plants  is  unquestioned. 

Cedeus,  Laeix,  and  Psbudolaeix. — It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  these  three 
are  quite  distinct  genera,  and  for  purposes  of 
propagation  should  never  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other,  the  first  being  evergreen, 
and  the  two  latter  deciduous.  The  species 
of  all  three  should  be  raised  from  seed ; 
the  varieties  of  Cedrus  should  be  grafted  on 
that  genus,  the  forms  of  Larix  on  the  Larch, 
though  the  geographical  forms  of  the  common 
Larch,  such  as  var.  rossica  and  var.  sibirica, 
usually  come  true  from  seed.  Pseudolarix 
Kiempferi,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus,  must  be  raised  from  seed,  as  if  grafted 
on  the  Larch  they  will  not  thrive  for  long. 

Abies. — In  this  genus  some  of  the  most 
handsome  Conifers  are  found,  and  also  some 
of  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  All  the  Abies 
should  be  propagated  by  seeds,  but  if  seed  of 
the  varieties  cannot  be  obtained  then -they 
must  be  grafted  on  the  parent  species. 

PsEUDOTSUGA. — This  genus  only  contains 
one  species,  viz.,  P.  Douglasii  (the  Douglas 
Fir),  which  is  propagated  readily  by  seed,  the 
seedlings  being  of  rapid  growth  and  soon  form 
good  plants.  The  few  varieties  are  grafted  on 
the  type,  though  the  majority  will  come  fairly 
true  from  seed,  which,  however,  is  not  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Pinus. — Perhaps  no  Conifer  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  winter  as  the 
Pine.  All  the  species  should  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  any  green  or  glaucous  varieties  can 
also  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  if  seeds 
can  be  obtained.  The  golden,  dwarf,  and 
variegated  Pines  must  be  grafted  on  the  species 
they  are  varieties  of. 

Taxace^  is  usually  associated  with  Coni- 
fers, from  which  it  diifers  chiefly  by  the  seed 
being  nearly  or  quite  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
envelope  instead  of  in  a  cone,  the  fruit  of  some 
resembling  a  small  Plum,  but  a  typical  fruit  is 
seen  in  that  of  the  common  Yew.  The  hardy 
genera  are  Ginkgo  biloba  (the  Maiden-hair 
Tree),  which  is  propagated  from  seed — the 
plant  is  deciduous  and  slow  growing  ;  Cephalo- 
taxus  and  Torreya  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  layers. 

Taxus  (the  Yew). — There  are  only  three  or 
four  species  of  Taxus,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  the  common  Yew,  many 
being  very  handsome.  The  species  are  easily 
rasied  from  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The 
first  two  methods  are  the  best,  cuttings  being 
very  slow  in  growth,  but  as  seed  is  very 
plentiful  in  most  years  this  is  the  quickest  and 
best   means  of    propagation.      Some    of    the 
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varieties  will  come  true  from  seed  ;  the  Irish 
Yew,  however,  must  be  struck  from  cuttings, 
as  seedlings  never  come  true.  The  more  highly- 
variegated  Yews  grow  quickest  when  grafted 
on  the  common  Yew,  and  as  they  always  keep 
good  in  after  years  this  method  can  for  once  be 
recommended.  Propagate  Prumnopitys  and 
Saxegothea  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


BUDDLEIA  VAKIAEILIS. 
Mr.  Notcutt  sends  from  his  interesting  nursery 
at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
Buddleia.  It  is  delightful  when  planted  in  small 
groups,  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  wild 
garden.  The  lilac-coloured  flowers  are  produced 
in  tapering  terminal  panicles  upon  long  side  shoots 
which  are  numerous  and  slender  ;  the  whole  plant 
is  very  graceful. 

A  Good  Sbedmng  Dianthus. 
Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,Redbraes  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  send  us  a  bunch  of  a  splendid  new 
Pink  they  cultivate.  It  is  an  excellent  seedling 
form  of  Dianthus  chinensis,  so  far  as  we  know 
unnamed.  Messrs.  Grieve  mention  that  plants  of 
this  were  planted  out  in  October  last,  and  passed 
unharmed  through  the  past  severe  winter  and 
spring. 

Haeenakia  conopsea. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pickard,  High  Street,  Wolsingham, 
R.S.O.,  Durham,  writes:  "I  see  you  had  Orchis 
maculata  figured  in  The  Garden  recently,  so  I 
send  you  a  few  spikes  of  Habenaria  conopsea,  just 
to  let  you  see  what  we  can  grow  up  here  in  the 
cold  north  country.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  put  an  up- 
siding  in  the  station  here,  and  to  do  so  they  had  to 
take  some  soil  from  the  bank  side,  and  since  then 
H.  conopsea  has  come  up  in  hundreds.  It  is  very 
fine  this  year.  Do  you  think  the  seed  will  have 
been  dormant,  or  will  it  have  come  from  a  small 
clump  of  the  Orchid  about  300  yards  higher  up  the 
railway  ? 

[With  Mr.  Pickard's  note  were  sent  several 
beautiful  spikes  of  this  deliciously-scented  British 
Orchid.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  give  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Pickard's  question.] 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

rOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  18. — Wark worth  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Show. 

August  19. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees  meet.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

August  20. — Oxford  Horticultural  Show ; 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days). 

August  21. — Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show. 

August  2G.  — Harpenden  Horticultural  Show. 

August  27. — Bath  Floral  Fete. 

August  2S. — Sandy  Horticultural  Show  ; 
Stirling  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  29. — Bradford  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  2. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
and  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 

September  3. — Glasgow  and  Preston  Shows  (each 
two  days),  and  York  Florists'  Exhibition. 

September  4. — Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  6. — Thornton  Heath  Dahlia  Show. 

September  10. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Show  at  Edinburgh  (two  days). 

September  16. — Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  18. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crystal 
Palace  (three  days). 


Lupines   losing*  their    buds.— With 

reference  to  the  notes  by  "J.  McDonald"  and 
"  F.  D.  Horner,"  my  experience  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  former's,  namely,  that  it  is  the  first  spikes 
of  the  white  Lupines  only  that  lose  their  buds,  and 
the  second  spikes  ripen  them.  Field  mice  are  not 
the  cause  with  me,  as  the  buds  are  not  bitten  off, 
but  seemed  blighted  and  fell  off  when  touched. 
These  white  Lupines  are  sr>  beautiful  that  it  seems 
a  pity  some  cure  cannot  be  found. — C.  L.  A. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "Horticultural  Education  and  Teaching 
in  England  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson, 
F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst. ,  eleven  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  870  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  society  will 
hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  September 
2  and  3,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
At  this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown — with 
the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  for  certificate. 
All  Dahlias,  including  those  shown  for  certificate, 
must  be  left  on  exhibition  until  5  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  but  other  plants  may  be  removed  as 
usual.  For  schedule  of  prizes  see  "  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Book  of  Arrangements 
for  1902,"  pages  91  to  93,  or  separate  schedules 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  either  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hudson,  M.A. ,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
Act»n,  or  ts  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  19,  Lyndhurst 
Road,  S.E.,  joint  secretaries  to  the  National 
Dahlia  Society.  Intending  exhibitors  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  show  on  September  18,  19, 
and  20  can  obtain  an  official  entry  form,  together 
with  schedule,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  (a  penny  stamp  should  be  enclosed).  Entries 
for  this  show  close  on  September  11. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Downton, 

Salisbury.  —  The  twenty-second  summer 
session  of  this  college  ended  on  Friday  week  with 
the  usual  distribution  of  certificates  and  prizes. 
Professor  Wrightson  presided,  and  in  his  address 
spoke  of  the  connexion  between  Nature  study  and 
agriculture,  especially  as  regards  trees  (forestry), 
grasses,  animals,  both  useful  and  predatory, 
insect  attacks,  and  weeds.  He  also  commented 
on  the  attention  of  their  American  and  Australian 
students.  The  Bles  scholarship  of  £10,  given  to 
the  best  man  who  has  completed  one  year, 
was  won  by  F.  G.  Bateman,  .of  Somerset  Road, 
Ealing,  W. 

Italian  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. — We  have  just  received  the  schedule 
of  the  fifth  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
above  society,  to  be  held  in  Milan  on  November 
8  to  12  next.  The  society,  which  is  under  the 
high  patronage  of  their  majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  has  already  accomplished  much 
useful  work,  and  several  other  societies  in  that 
country  are  now  holding  exhibitions  of  the  popular 
autumn  flower.  The  schedule  and  prize  list 
contains  altogether  about  sixty  classes,  and  of 
these  the  first  forty  are  exclusively  for  Chrysan- 
themums in  some  form  or  other.  The  prizes  are, 
as  is  usual  on  the  continent,  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  medals,  and  nearly  all  the  classes  are  open. 

Sweet  Peas  as  pillar  plants.— To 

Mr.  John  Burn,  the  curator  of  the  Abbey  and 
other  Leicester  parks,  is  due  the  credit  of  showing 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  convincing  way  the  value 
of  Sweet  Peas  as  pillar  plants  grown  in  tubs.  The 
way  they  are  grown  and  disposed  on  the  lawns  in 
the  Abbey  Park  (the  tubs  mostly  hidden  by  low 
hedges)  was  the  subject  of  general  and  favourable 
comment  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  successful 
show  held  in  the  park.  The  tubs  which  contain 
them  are  evidently  old  paraffin  casks  sawn  in  half. 
The  soil  they  are  planted  in  and  the  treatment 
they  have  received  have  evidently  well  suited  the 
plants,  for  these  had  formed  pillars  upwards  of 
7  feet  high,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  through,  and 
were  clothed  over  with  lovely  flowers  in  all  the 
shades  of  colour  in  which  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
Sweet  Pea.     One  of  the  secrets  of  success  iu  their 


culture  in  this  case  was  evidently  the  persistent 
and  timely  removal  of  the  pods  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  were  over  and  before  they  had  time  to 
form  seeds.  Without  assiduous  attention  to  this 
item  of  culture  success  such  as  that  above 
mentioned  is  impossible  of  attainment. — 0.  T. 

Veronica  cupressoWes.    This  pretty 

rock  plant  should  find  a  home  in  every  alpine 
garden,  however  small  it  may  be.  It  is  quite 
miniature,  of  prostrate  growth,  and  the  foliage  a 
pleasing  light  green,  bearing  pretty  violet-coloured 
flowers.  The  p.nsition  it  likes  best  is  a  sunny  one 
— the  top  cf  a  rock  or  stone— where  its  roots  have 
a  chance  of  striking  down  through  fissures  or 
openings  in  search  of  sustenance. — 0.  T. 

Libocedrus  macrolepis.— Apart  from 
its  own  intrinsic  merit  this  Libocedrus  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  lover  of  conifers  in  being 
a  native  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
whereas  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  are 
found  solely  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The 
only  thoroughly  hardy  member  of  the  genus  is 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  a  native  of  California, 
which  here  forms  a  stately  columnar  specimen 
with  deep  green  foliage.  Th*  Chilian  Libocedrus 
chilensis,  though  very  beautiful,  is  as  a  rule  un- 
satisfactory in  this  country,  being  often  injured 
by  frosts,  while  the  exceedingly  rare  L.  tetragona 
from  Southern  Chili  is  even  more  tender.  As  a 
conservatory  specimen  L.  doniana,  from  the  north 
island  of  New  Zealand,  is  very  beautiful  with  its 
rich  green  frond-like  branchlets,  but  it  is  too 
tender  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  this  country 
unless  in  especially  favoured  spots.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  L.  macrolepis,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  will  prove  to  be  of  permanent 
value  as  an  outdoor  tree.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not  its  beauty  in  the  young  state,  as  shown 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
August  5,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
it,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  interest  in  it  is 
unquestionable. — H.  P. 

An    interesting-  publication.— 

"Bulletin  de la  Societe  Fran9aise  d'Horticulture de 
Londres." — There  is  always  a  peculiar  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  steady  growth  of 
this  deservedly  popular  society  in  receiving  the 
annual  bulletin  recording  the  past  year's  work. 
The  issue  for  1901  recently  te  hand  forms  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  we  note  that 
both  numerically  and  financially  the  French 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  still  continues  its 
career  of  usefulness.  Its  aim  and  objects  are  now 
pretty  widely  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  support  it  receives  from  English  and 
continental  horticulturists,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  high 
esteem  iu  which  it  is  held.  The  roll  of  member- 
ship is  now  600,  a  great  contrast  to  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  there  were  but  twelve.  The  work  is 
well  printed  and  got  up  in  the  usual  style,  several 
illustrations  adorning  the  text.  Briefly  stated, 
the  contents  comprise  the  annual  report,  rules, 
lists  of  the  various  grades  of  members  and  corre- 
sponding societies  ;  then  follow  short  reports  of 
the  monthly  meetings,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  the  annual  dinner,  a  function  that  is  gradually 
assuming  an  important  position  among  the  various 
horticultural  festivities  of  the  year.  The  financial 
statement  is  highly  satisfactory,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  society  has  no  show  to  help 
the  funds.  A  useful  and  ever-increasing  library, 
of  which  a  catalogue  appears  in  the  present  volume, 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  society's 
operations.  Then  follows  the  text  of  the  various 
papers  contributed  by  the  members,  a  few  titles 
of  which  must  suffice,  such  as  "Culture  of  the 
Eucharis,"  "Flowers  at  the  Funeral  of  Queen 
Victoria,"  "A  Chat  on  Water  Lilies,"  "Cacti," 
"Primula  obconioa,"  "Admission  and  Horticul- 
tural Instruction  at  Kew  Gardens,"  "Biblio- 
graphie,"  &c.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  with  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  deceased  by  Mr.  George 
Schneider,  the  president  of  the  society,  under 
whose  able  guidance  it  has  made  so  much  progress 
and  been  of  great  service  to  many  young  gardeners 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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TOPenia  FoUPnieri. — Of  the  several  kinds 
of  Torenia,  the  above,  I  think,  is  the  best.  Unlike 
the  others,  it  is  of  a  shrubby  habit,  and  only 
requires  the  protection  of  a  cool  house,  where  it 
will  bloom  continuously  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  It  is  now  very  ornamental  in  the 
conservatory,  where  its  lovely  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  bluish  purple  velvety  colour,  are  greatly 
admired.  It  is  best  propagated  from  seed  during 
March  or  April.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and 
will  require  careful  attention  in  sowing  and  until 
after  germination.  The  pot  or  pan  should  be 
shaded  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  or 
failure  will  probably  ensue.  It  will  be  found 
to  thrive  well  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  sand 
added.  The  roots  will  have  ample  room  in  3-inch 
pots.— E.  H. 

Crystal   Palaee   Fpuit   Show.— We 

are  reminded  of  the  approach  of  this  great  annual 
exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  by  the  receipt  of  the  schedule.  September 
18,  19,  and  20  are  the  dates  of  the  show,  and  all 
entries  must  reach  the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.  W.,  not  later  than  Thursday,  September 
11,  but  before  if  possible.  There  are  altogether 
1-12  classes.  Practical  demonstrations  in  the  art 
of  fruit  bottling  will  be  given  each  day,  at  3  p.m., 
by  Mr.  Fowler. 

Cpimson  Rambler  Rose  as  a 
standapd, — Of  the  various  ways  in  which 
this  popular  Rose  is  grown  it  pleases  me  best 
as  a  standard.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
grown  here  in  this  way  and  invariably  flowers  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  its  perfect  hardi- 
ness fits  it  for  this  purpose.  I  have  never  seen  a 
single  branch  injured  by  frost.  When  well  grown 
it  makes  a  widespread  head,  which  when  in  flower 
gives  the  long  flowing  growth  a  pendulous  aspect, 
and  in  this  way  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
should  be  worked  on  tall  well-matured  stocks,  not 
less  than  5  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  Rose  which 
delights  in  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
which  should  be  given  early  in  the  spring  and 
again  directly  the  flowers  are  past.  This  will 
encourage  a  free  vigorous  growth,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  following  year's  display  of  flowers. 
A  few  specimens  planted  away  from  other  things 
have  a  most  charming  efi'ect,  especially  if 
associated  with  Golden  Yews.  I  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  prune  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  out  of 
flower.  I  cut  away  as  much  as  can  well  be  spared 
of  the  old  growth  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  con- 
centrating its  energies  into  the  young  growth, 
which  will  give  the  crop  of  flowers  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  am  no  lover  of  standard  Roses,  but 
this  Rose  behaves  so  well  in  this  form  that  I  feel 
justified  in  strongly  recommending  it.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  Roses  worked  on  the  standard  Briar, 
the  Briar  will  keep  pace  with  the  head  if  a  healthy, 
well  ripened  stock  is  chosen  for  it.  In  every  case 
has  this  been  so  here.  This  is  so  seldom  the 
case  with  Hybrid  Roses  that  I  thought  it  worth 
mentioning.  Some  of  the  stems  have  developed 
to  the  size  of  spade  handles.  The  least  satis- 
factory way  of  growing  this  Rose  is  against  a 
warm  wall ;  in  such  a  position  it  soon  con- 
tracts mildew,  aphis,  and  red  spider,  and  becomes 
a  very  decrepit  object.  This  season  it  has 
behaved  a  little  better  than  usual,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  cold  weather,  absence  of  sun,  and 
cold  nights.  Another  way  of  growing  this  Rose 
is  by  pegging  it  down,  when  it  will  quickly  root 
and  send  up  long  fat  growths,  which  will  flower 
moat  profusely,  and  will  quickly  fill  a  large 
bed  or  bank  ;  it  has  a  most  telling  effect. — A., 
Cirencester. 

Fieus    stipulata    (pepens)    vapie- 

gata.  —  The  tiny-growing  Ficus  stipulata  or 
repens  is  largely  employed  for  clothing  damp  and 
shaded  walls  in  the  stove  or  the  greenhouse,  for 
hanging  baskets,  draping  stages,  and  similar 
purposes,  while  its  still  tinier  form  minima  is 
equally  as  valuable.  Besides  these  a  new  variety 
(variegata)  was  recently  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  when  better  known  it  will  doubtless  become  a 
general  favourite.  This  variety  is  in  all  respects 
a  counterpart  of  the  type,  except  that  the  small 
deep  green  leaves  are  mottled  and  freckled  in  an 


irregular  manner  with 
white,  some  of  the 
sprays  being  very 
prettily  marked.  The 
variegated  variety  of 
Ficus  radicans,  another 
climbing  species,  but 
more  vigorous  than  F. 
stipulata,  has  since  its 
distribution,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  made 
great  headway  in  popular 
favour,  being  grown  by 
thousands  in  some  large 
trade  establishments. 
Another  creeping  or 
climbing  member  of  the 
Fig  family  is  Ficus 
falcata,  in  which  the 
exceedingly  deep  green 
leaves  are  about  an 
inch  long  and  of  such  a 
peculiar  curved  shape  as 
to  suggest  the  specific 
name  of  falcata.  Though 
less  vigorous  than  those 
previously  mentioned  it 
is  equally  desirable  and 
available  for  the  same 
purposes.  All  the 
above  are  .among  the 
easiest  of  plants  to  strike 
from  cuttings.-  H.  P. 

The  Wise 
Apple.  —  Often  in 
these  pages  has  attention 
been  called  to  the  beauty 
of  fruit  trees  when  in 
flower,  of  which  we  have 
an  excellent  instance  in 
the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  Apple  tree 
in  full  blossom  is  the 
variety  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  commonly  known 
as  the  Wise  Apple, 
because  it  is  said  to 
flower  after  all  danger 
from  spring  frost  is  past. 
It  certainly  does  flower 
late  in  the  spring,  and 
the  wealth  of  blossom  it 
invariably  produces 
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usually  provides  quite  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  fruit.  This  Apple  has  been 
mentioned  before  under  the  heading  of  "Hardy 
Fruits  in  Season,"  but  its  merits,  especially  as  a 
late  dessert  Apple  for  the  amateur  and  cottager, 
entitle  it  to  further  notice  and  commendation. 
The  tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  the  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  invaluable  for  late  dessert,  its 
distinct  and  attractive  appearance  rendering  it 
valuable  for  market  purposes.  It  has  the  further 
qualification  of  being  a  consistent  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round,  and  rather  flat  ; 
the  colour  is  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  covered 
over  with  russety  dots,  but  on  the  sunny  side  it 
is  a  rich  deep  red.  When  grown  on  the  Apple  or 
Paradise  stock  it  forms  a  compact  bush  of  limited 
growth,  and  therefore  trees  may  be  planted  fairly 
closely  together — sa}',  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
apart.  On  this  stock  it  also  succeeds  well  as 
an  espalier  or  cordon,  and  grafted  on  the  Crab  it 
makes  a  fruitful  and  desirable  tree  for  the  orchard. 
The  fruits  are  in  season  from  Christmas  to  June. 
— Owen  Thomas. 

Distinct  PelaPg-OniumS.  —  There  has 
been  for  the  last  year  or  two  a  decided  revival  in 
favour  of  the  different  zonal  and  Ivy  -  leaved 
Pelargoniums  for  pot  culture  ;  indeed,  the 
members  of  these  sections  bid  fair  to  be  soon 
as  popular  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Pelargonium  Society  twenty  years  or  so  ago.  Of 
late  many  new  varieties  have  been  brought 
prominentlj'  forward,  and  from  the  amount  of 
interest  evinced  in  them  at  the  various  exhibitions 
they  will  doubtless  be  much  sought  after.  Both 
at  the  Temple  and  Holland  House  they  were  well 
represented.     I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 


following  distinct  forms,  though  they  are  now  by 
no  means  novelties,  some  of  them  having  been 
distributed  for  two  or  three  years.  Of  double 
forms  far  and  away  the  most  striking  is  M.  Alfred 
Erckener,  the  flowers  of  which,  arranged  in  a  large 
bold  truss,  are  of  a  bright  orange-vermilion,  in  fact 
of  a  distinct  yellowish  shade.  Other  good  notable 
forms  are  Carpeaux,  blush  dotted  carmine  ; 
Champ  de  Neige,  pure  white  ;  Charles  Gounod, 
scarlet,  white  centre ;  double  Henry  Jacoby, 
crimson,  like  its  single  -  flowered  namesake  ; 
Eugene  Delacroix,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Gustave 
Emich,  vermilion,  so  valuable  for  winter  bloom- 
ing ;  Princess  Victoria,  white,  with  a  narrow 
Picotee-like  edge ;  and  Roty,  bright  pink.  The 
single  varieties  include  Ada  Negri,  rosy  carmine, 
white  centre ;  Hilda,  clear  salmon ;  Hall  Caine, 
cherry-red ;  Mark  Twain,  whitish  freckled  and 
flaked  carmine ;  Paul  Crampel,  scarlet  shot  ver- 
milion. The  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  section 
is  now  principally  represented  by  varieties  of  more 
compact  habit  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
which  are  therefore  more  fitted  for  pot  culture  than 
for  vases,  window-boxes,  &c.  Some  of  the  forms 
are  very  beautiful,  particularly  Achievement,  a 
cross  between  a  zonal  and  an  Ivy-leaf,  with  huge 
trusses  of  light  cherry-pink  blossoms ;  Beauty 
Supreme,  pleasing  soft  rose ;  Colonel  Baden 
Powell,  blush  lilac ;  Conden's  Glory,  scarlet ; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin,  mauve ;  Mrs.  Hawley, 
crimson  shaded  violet ;  Leopard,  the  most 
distinct  of  all,  the  flowers  being  of  a  clear  lilac- 
pink,  heavily  blotched  with  crimson  on  the  upper 
petals  ;  The  King,  deep  cerise  ;  and  The  Queen, 
salmon-red. — T. 
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FLOWER    SHOVr    FANCIES. 

"To  teed  on  flowers  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  about  flower  shows,  even 
the  very  best  of  them— such  as  those  of  the 
Temple  Gardens— that  they  teach  us  so  many 
things  by  side-lights ;  we  learn  from  them  what 
is  wrong  as  well  as  what  is  right,  what  not  to  do, 
as  well  as  what  to  do.  Returning  once  more  to 
the  seclusion  of  our  own  gardens,  what  is  it 
that  we  feel  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  envy.  We 
come  to  the  green  paradises  we  know  by  heart, 
more  in  love  with  them  than  ever,  full  of  fresh 
plans  and  schemes  for  them  no  doubt,  and 
■with  new  ideas  and  ideals,  but  we  have  learned 
afresh  two  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  good 
gardening— the  terrible  mistake  of  scrappiness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  broad  effect. 

Among  the  flowers  we  have  been  looking  at, 
it  is  the  Roses  that  have  left  us  the  most  lovely 
memories.  This  season,  as  usual,  they  bore 
away  the  palm,  not  only  for  beauty,  but  for 
breadth  of  treatment.  Roses  deserve  the 
widest  spaces  and  the  best  places,  and  had 
been  given  them.  Nothing  was  lacking  but 
the  outdoor  magic  of  swaying  wind,  cloud 
shadows,  and  the  flitting  of  bee  and  butterfly, 
which  under  canvas  are  impossible.  The 
absence  of  these  lends  even  the  loveliest 
flowers  something  of  a  wax-work  look  ;  but 
what  a  feast  of  colour,  scent,  and  sweetness, 
and  what  a  high-born  dainty  lady  is  every 
Rose  !  To  be  in  full  dress  and  stared  at  by 
everybody  does  not  ruflle  Roses,  they  are  quite 
accustomed  to  it ;  admiring  eyes  are  among 
the  penalties  of  beauty  as  they  are  of  being 
"  queens."  A  poet  has  told  us  "  who  loves  a 
garden,  loves  a  greenhouse,  too,"  but  an  after- 
noon among  these  flower  show  Roses  sends  us 
away  more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  hardy 
gardening  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  out-of- 
doors. 

It  is  a  long  skip  from  these  aristocrats  to  the 
little  rock  and  alpine  plants  that  now  interest 
us  so  much  and  are  so  fascinating,  that  when- 
ever we  go,  say,  to  Mr.  Barr's  nurseries,  to  look 
at  his  Daflbdils  and  Tulips,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  glance  at  them,  because  of  not 
being  able  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
witcheries  of  the  rock  and  water  garden. 

No  class  of  plants  suifers  so  much  from 
being  exhibited  at  a  flower  show  (where  there 
is  never  much  room  to  spare)  as  the  rock 
growers  and  alpines  ;  most  of  them  such  small 
things,  yet  craving  more  than  any  others  for 
generosity  and  room  to  romp  about.  Here 
comes  an  object-lesson.  We  are  going  to  learn 
the  evils  of  patchiness  from  these  little  sun- 
loving  wildlings  of  rill  and  mountain.  To  see 
them  set  out,  small  bits  and  scraps  of  them, 
among  a  number  of  dry-as-dust  geological 
specimens  of  rock  or  stone,  who  would  imagine 
how  lovely  they  are  in  nature,  or  in  any  place 
where  they  can  be  given  a  free  hand  ?  But  the 
manner  in  which  they  are,  and  I  suppose  have 
to  be,  arranged  at  flower  shows  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  the  piecemeal  fashion  fre- 
(juently  observed  in  gardens,  where  the 
owners  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  grow 
too  many  sorts  of  things  at  once.  A  little 
piece  of  this,  and  a  small  bit  of  that,  may  have 
a  museum-like  interest,  or  the  usefulness  of  a 
tailor's  pattern-book,  but  never  can  give  the 
charm  that  rests  the  eye  and  satisfies  the  heart. 

The  smaller  flowers  are  the  more  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  them  in  profusion  ;  then 
they  bring  into  our  gardens  something  of  the 
joy  of  a  Buttercup  meadow,  a  wide  heath 
ablaze  with  Furze  or  Heather,  a  field  of  Blue- 
bells, or  a  glade  that  is  yellow  with  Primroses. 
It  is  often  marvellous  to  see  the  grand  effects 
that  come  of  common  things.    After  visiting 


a  garden  set  out  with  any  number  of  odds  and 
ends— many  of  them  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  (how  very  unpleasant  it  is  to  be  told  how 
much  flowers  cost),  but  looking  lonely  and 
alien— I  have  enjoyed,  on  my  way  home,  the 
sight  of  a  good  stretch  of  White  Nettle 
luxuriating  in  gipsy  freedom  over  a  roadside 
bank.  This  is  how  flowers  of  the  rocky  sort 
should  grow  in  gardens. 

The  colour  schemes  at  flower  shows  are  often 
excellent,  and  the  large  handsome  plants 
crowded  with  blossoms  so  beautifully  grown, 
dazzle  us  with  their  perfection,  but  how  about 
the  little  kitten-faced  Pansies  1  Can  we  enjoy 
them  so  very  much  when  they  are  poached 
like  eggs,  "  sur  le  plat,"  each  one  on  his  own 
little  round  of  cardboard  1  How  meekly  they 
look  up  at  us,  every  little  soft  chin  set  as  stiffly 
as  if  in  stocks  !  What  a  contrast  to  these  are 
the  happy  Daisies  not  far  off,  apparently  iiuite 
at  home  in  their  cool  green  setting  and  in  the 
company  of  kindred  simple  flowers.  Dresden 
China  Daisy,  one  of  the  smallest,  if  one  of  the 
newest  things  exhibited,  was  to  be  another  of 
the  pretty  pictures  taken  home  to  find  a  place 
in  the  gallery  that  is  never  over-full. 

That  is  the  best  of  a  good  flower  show,  the 
pleasure  of  it  lasts  so  long.  It  only  begins 
while  we  are  "  taking  in  " ;  it  is  after  we  have 
left  it  and  our  lessons  are  learned  that  the 
truest  enjoyment  is  felt,  and  to  reckon  up  what 
we  have  been  taught,  and  "  what  shall  be 
done  next?"  because  of  it,  are  the  prettiest 
compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  any  flower 
show.  F.  A.  B. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

VERONICA   TRAVERSII. 

VERONICA  TRAVERSII  is  practically 
the  only  shrubby  Veronica  that  can 
truthfully  be  called  hardy,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  withstand  a  very 
severe  winter,  though  it  will  pass 
through  an  ordinary  English  season 
without  injury.  During  July  it  is  a  pretty  sight, 
covered  with  its  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers, 
which  only  appear  white,  however,  when  seen 
closely.  At  a  distance  they  appear  to  have  a  pale 
lilac  tint,  which  is  due  to  the  purple  hue  of  the 
two  comparatively  large  anthers  found  in  each 
flower,  the  mingling  of  purple  and  white  at  a  dis- 
tance giving  the  tinge  of  lilac  to  the  spikes  of 
flower.  The  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  leathery  in  texture.  In  addition  to  its  showi- 
ness  when  in  flower,  V.  Traveraii  ia  a  handsome 
evergreen,  attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  or  a  little 
more  and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  the  young  plants  should 
have  their  t»ps  cut  out  in  the  spring  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  to  keep  them  bushy  ;  but  this 
stopping  should  not  be  simultaneous  with  trans- 
planting, or  the  two  checks  at  once  will  seriously 
injure  or  even  kill  them.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  as  also  is  the  dwarf  V.  cupressoides  (V. 
salicornoides),  a  fairly  hardy  plant,  with  a  bright 
golden  tint  in  the  foliage,  and  which  makes  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rockery.  It  should  be  pro- 
tected, however,  if  rabbits  can  get  at  it,  as  they 
will  leave  practically  everything  else  in  the  winter 
to  nibble  it.  The  leaves  are  very  minute,  and 
closely  appressed  to  the  stems,  which  are  furnished 
in  July  with  short,  terminal  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  plant  that  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  dwarf  golden  Relinospora  or  Cupressus. 
Bagshot,  Hurret/.  J-  Clark. 

TENDER    TREES    AND     SHRUBS     IN 
THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

(Continued    from    page    95.) 
EuoNYMns  FiMBRiATtis. — Japan  and  India.     This 
shrub   is    chiefly  remarkable    for  the  tint  of   its 


young  leafage,  which  is  bright  crimson,  iind  gives  a 
vivid,  flower-like  eSect  at  a  little  distance  in 
April.  I  have  met  with  this  at  Tregothnan  and 
Abbotsbury. 

Eiipntorium  veinmaiinianiim. — South  America. 
This  soon  grows  ioto  a  rounded  bush  10  feet  or  so 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  bears  its 
flat  heads  of  fragrant  white  flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  well  into  the  winter,  the  flowers  being  suc- 
ceeded by  flufiy  seed  vessels.  It  is  quite  common. 
Eiirija  latifolia. — Japan.  Half-hardy.  An  ever- 
green shrub  with  leaves  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  Camellia,  bearing  small  white  flowers.  There 
is  a  variegated  form  that  at  one  time  was  used  for 
greenhouse  decoration.     Tresco. 

Fahiana  imhricata. — Chili.  A  very  decorative, 
evergreen.  Heath-like  shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
pure  white  tubular  flowers  clustered  thickly 
around  every  shoot.  A  fine  example  8  feet  in 
height  is  at  Trelissick,  but  it  is  a  common  plant  in 
the  south-west. 

Fagw<  dijfbrtioides  (the  New  Zealand  Beech). — 
A  tree  with  minute  leaves,  which  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Birch  in  its  native  land.  In  New  Zealand 
it  is  evergreen,  but  in  this  country  is  deciduous. 
A  good  specimen  is  at  Enys. 

Fremontia  californicAt. — An  extremely  handsome 
deciduous  flowering  shrub,  bearing  bright  yellow 
cupped  flowers  3  inches  in  diameter  with  orange 
stamens.  It  often  remains  in  bloom  for  months. 
Large  plants  have,  unfortunately,  a  way  of  dying 
ofi^  when  apparently  in  good  health,  several  fine 
specimens  having  succumbed  in  this  manner.  The 
finest  I  now  know  of  is  one  growing  in  bush  form 
about  H  feet  in  height  at  Newton  Abbot,  but  the 
same  garden  contained  at  one  time  a  larger  example. 
Grtvillea. — Australia.  G.  rosmarinifolia,  with 
carmine-red  flowers,  forms  a  vigorous  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  5  feet  with  a  spread  of  7  feet. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  many  gardens.  At  Tregothnan, 
G.  Preissei,  with  pink  and  yellow  flowers ;  G.  alpina, 
red  tipped  yellow  ;  and  G.  sulphurea  are  grown, 
and  I  have  seen  G.  robusta  which  had  been  in  the 
open  for  three  years.     All  species  are  evergreen. 

Gtierhia  Avellana. — Chili.  A  very  ornamental 
evergreen  tree,  with  large  leaves  of  a  deep 
glossy  green,  bearing  white  flowers  fallowed  by 
coral-red  fruits  the  size  of  a  Cherry.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  at  Greenway,  20  feet  in  height, 
which  has  ripened  fruit  from  which  seedlings  have 
been  raised. 

Habrolhatnnus  corymbosus. — Mexico.  This  well- 
known  red-flowered  greenhouse  shrub  does 
admirably  as  a  bush  plant  in  the  open,  as  does 
H.  elegans,  with  purple-red  flowers.  They  often 
carry  bloom  as  late  as  November  and  are  frequently 
met  with. 

Hakea  lanrina. — Australia.  An  evergreen  shrub 
bearing  clusters  of  rosy-lilac  flowers.  Menabilly. 
I  am  not  aware  if  it  has  flowered  in  this  country. 

Heliocarpus  cyaneus. — Tropical  America.  A 
small  evergreen  tree  bearing  blue  flowers.  Tresco. 
Hoharia  popxOnta. — New  Zealand.  The  Houhere 
of  the  natives.  Ribbon-wood,  with  pure  white 
flowers  and  handsome  foliage.  Enys  and  other 
gardens. 

Illicium  animtum. — Japan.  A  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  ivory-white 
flowers.  Held  sacred  by  the  Japanese,  who  burn 
the  bark  before  the  shrines  of  their  deities.  Tresco. 
I.  fioridanum.  Southern  States  of  America,  bearing 
maroon  flowers.      Not  uncommon. 

Jndl(/ofera  ijerardiaiia. — India.  A  low,  branch- 
ing, evergreen  shrub  with  finely  divided  foliage  and 
bearing  racemes  5  inches  in  length  of  rose-purple, 
Pea-like  flowers.  Common.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  is  rarely  seen. 

Jacaranda  mimosafolia. — Brazil.  A  very  graceful 
evergreen  tree  with  Acacia-like  leaves  a  foot  in 
length  bearing  panicles  of  drooping  violet-blue 
flowers.  I  saw  a  fine  young  plant  at  Bosehill, 
Falmouth. 

Lagerstrifmia  indica.  —  China.  A  handsome 
deciduous  shrub  bearing  large  bright  pink  flowers. 
Leplospermnm.  —  Australia.  L.  baccatum  and 
L.  scoparium  are  the  most  generally  met  with. 
Both  bear  small  white  flowers  and  are  evergreen. 
I  have  seen  the  former  12  feet  and  the  latter 
20  feet  in  height.     Other  species  are  also  grown. 
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Libonia  floribunda. — Brazil.  The  favourite 
greenhouse  flowering,  shrub,  bearing  drooping 
scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms.  Treseo  and  one 
mainland  garden. 

Litsa'a  geniculata. — Southern  United  States.  A 
deciduous  shrub  or  tree  bearing  white  flowers  in 
May.  The  largest  in  England  is  probably  one  at 
Menabilly.    Twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

Melaleuca  hypericifolia, — Australia.  An  ever- 
green shrub  bearing  scarlet  bottle-brush  flowers. 
Treseo. 

Mdia  Azedarach. — Tropical  Asia.  The  Bead 
Tree,  so-called  from  the  seeds  being  used  for 
rosaries,  bearing  much  branched  panicles  of 
fragrant  lilac  flowers.  Leaves  bipinnate  and  deeply 
serrated.     Rosehill.     Evergreen. 

Melianthns  major. — Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
well-known  plant  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  At 
Rosehill  it  has  reached  a  height  of  12  feet. 

Mefronideros  rolmsta. — New  Zealand.  An  ever- 
green tree  bearing  clusters  of  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  which 
it  difl'ers  from  Callistemon,  whose  flowers  encircle 
the  branchlets  some  distance  below  the  extremities. 
Treseo.     Thirty  feet  in  height. 

Mitraria  coccinea. — Chili.  An  evergreen  shrub, 
bearing  bright  scarlet  flowers.  This  is  to  be  found 
6  feet  in  height  in  some  gardens. 

Myopornm  livtum. — Australia.  Native  name 
Guaio.  An  evergreen  tree  bearing  small  white 
flowers  and  having  lanceolate  leaves  dotted  with 
countless  transparent  spots.  Two  mainland 
gardens. 

Nerium  Oleander.  —  Mediterranean.  The 
Oleander.  This  is  established  and  flowers  in 
sheltered  nooks  on  the  mainland. 

Ozothamnus  romnarinifolhis.  — Australia.  An 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  countless,  minute,  white 
flowers.  Sprays  if  cut  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded  will  retain  their  decorative  qualities  for 
a  year.  It  is  common  in  the  south-west,  and  at 
Trewidden  there  are  bushes  8  feet  in  height. 

Paulonmia  imperialis.  —  Japan.  A  hardy 
deciduous  flowering  tree,  bearing  erect  panicles 
of  large  lilac  Gloxinia-like  flowers.  Owing  to 
the  spring  frosts  it  rarely  perfects  these,  except  in 
sheltered  sites  in  mild  springs,  but  when  in  good 
bloom  it  is  marvellously  beautiful. 

Pentstemon  cordifolius.  —  California.  A  tall- 
growing  species,  bearing  bright  scarlet  flowers 
in  the  summer.  With  the  shelter  of  a  wall  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  5  feet  or  more.     Trewidden. 

Phileiia  buxifolia. — Chili.  A  dwarf 
evergreen  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  2  feet 
in  height,  bearing  drooping,  pink, 
Lapageria-like  blossoms.  To  be  found 
in  many  gardens. 

Photinia  japonica.  —  Japan.  The 
Loquat.  This  hardy  ornamental-foliaged 
tree  is  practically  hardy,  and  at  Enys 
flowers  annually.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  has  not  fruited.  The  finest 
specimen  I  know  of,  15  feet  in  height 
with  a  head  12  feet  through,  is  at  Saltrani. 
Pieris  formosa.  —  Himalayas.  This 
so-called  Andromeda  is  widely  met  with. 
The  finest  example  is  at  Pentillie  Castle, 
and  is  20  feet  in  height  with  a  spread 
of  30  feet.  When  this  is  white  with  its 
clustering  flower  sprays  it  is  a  lovely 
sight. 

Pimelia  deciuisata.  — Australia.  An 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  rose-red, 
globular  flower-heads  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.     Treseo. 

Pinus  Montezuma: — Mexico.  A  noble 
and  distinct  Pine,  good  specimens  of 
which  are  at  Tregothnan  and  Menabilly, 
where  it  has  fruited. 

Piptanthux  nepaleiisis. — Nepaul.  An 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  numbers  of 
bright  yellow  Laburnum-like  flowers. 
It  seems  indiflerent  to  soil,  and  may  be 
seen  flourishing  under  adverse  circum- 
stances.    Common. 

Plagianthns  betnlinus. — New  Zealand. 
Ribbon  Tree.  Bears  small  white  flowers 
in  clusters.  A  splendid  example  50  feet 
in  height  exists  at  Abbotsbury. 


Pittosporum. — New  Zealand.  Evergreen  shrubs. 
P.  Mayi  at  Tregothnan  is  aboutSO  feet  in  height, 
while  I  have  seen  P.  bicolor  over  20  feet,  and 
many  fine  examples  of  P.  undulatum,  P.  tenui- 
folium,  of  which  last  a  hedge  has  been  made  at 
Falmouth,  and  other  species.  All  bear  their  little 
flowers  in  profusion  in  the  south-west.  The 
Japanese  P.  Tobira  is  a  hardy  shrub,  bearing 
spreading  flower-heads  of  fragrant  white  blossoms. 

PodocarptK  andina. — Chili.  A  handsome  ever- 
green tree  to  be  found  in  most  gardens.  At 
Penjerrick  there  is  a  specimen  40  feet  in  height. 

Poinciana  fCcesalpinaJ  Gilliesi.  — South  America. 
An  evergreen  shrub  with  Acacia-like  foliage, 
bearing  clusters  of  large  yellow  flowers  with  bright 
red  stamens.  The  finest  specimen  I  have  seen  was 
in  the  late  Rev.  H.  Ewbank's  garden  at  Ryde,  but 

1  know  of  smaller  ones  in  the  south-west. 
Polyfjala  grandifolia,  syns.  grandis,  hilairiana. 

Bahia.  An  evergreen  flowering  shrub,  the  finest 
of  its  race,  bearing  large  rose  and  white  flowers. 
Tregothnan. 

Pseudopana.v  crassifoliuni. — New  Zealand.  An 
evergreen    shrub   with    dark   green   thick    leaves 

2  feet  in  length  with  orange  midribs.  Ludgvan 
Rectory. 

Bhapitha7nnus  cyanocarpus. — Chili.  An  ever- 
green tree,  bearing  pale  blue  flowers,  followed  by 
violet-blue  berries.  A  fine  specimen  20  feet  in 
height  is  at  Menabilly. 

Pubti-f  australif. — A  Bramble,  the  only  form  of 
which  is  worth  growing,  and  that  merely  as  a 
curiosity,  is  a  practically  leafless  one.  The  leaves 
are  indeed  there,  but  they  consist  merely  of  three 
midribs  armed  with  curved  spines  and  terminated 
by  leaflets  less  than  an  inch  in  length  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  A  large  plant  at  Bishop's 
Teignton  has  smothered  an  Euonymus  bush  and 
climbed  into  an  adjacent  Fir. 

Senecio. — Many  of  the  newer  evergreen  exotic 
species,  such  as  S.  Greyi,  S.  Forsteri,  S.  Heritieri, 
and  others  are  grown,  while  in  Rosehill  Garden  is 
a  fifty  year  old  plant  of  the  Mexican  S.  Petasites, 
8  feet  in  height. 

Solamim  crispum. — Chili.  An  evergreen  flower- 
ing shrub,  bearing  lavender  yellow-centred  flowers 
in  profusion,  often  reaching  a  height  of  8  feet. 
Quite  common. 

Sparmavnia  africana. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
African  Hemp.  An  evergreen  shrub,  bearing 
masses  of  white  flowers  with  ruby-tipped  anthers, 
a  well-known  greenhouse  plant.     At  Treseo  both 


the  single  and  double  forms  are  grown  and  attain  a 
height  of  10  feet.  The  single  form  is  also  met  with 
in  mainland  gardens,  where  it  is  often  in  flower  in 
February. 

Veronica  hidkeana. — New  Zealand.  An  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  branching  panicles  of  pale 
lilac  flowers,  doing  best  with  the  support  and 
protection  of  a  wall.    To  be  found  in  many  gardens. 

Westnngia  triphylla.  —  Australia.  Evergreen 
shrub,  bearing  blue  flowers  in  summer.  Tregothnan. 

S.  W.  F. 


BEECH  HEDGES. 

Though  they  differ  considerably  in  im- 
penetrability many  of  our  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  are 
available  for  hedges,  and  of  them  the  finest 
and  most  generally  employed  among  evergreens 
are  the  Holly  and  Yew,  while  the  Whitethorn 
or  Quick  stands  first  of  the  deciduous  kinds. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam, 
and  concerning  the  first-named  of  the  two 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour.  The  Beech 
will  succeed  in  dry  shallow  soils,  even  if  they 
are  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  it  soon  attains 
an  effective  size,  while,  though  its  rigidity  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  Whitethorn,  it  neverthe- 
less forms  a  dense  hedge,  and,  regarded  solely 
from  the  shelter  standpoint,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  leaves  often  shrivel  on  the  branches 
instead  of  dropping,  serves  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  this  respect. 

These  Beech  hedges,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  height,  may  be  occasionally  seen 
in  old-fashioned  gardens,  where  they  serve  not 
only  to  keep  out  intruders,  but  also  to  act  as  a 
break  to  rough  winds,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
a  hedge  if  of  sufficient  density  is  a  more 
effective  screen  than  even  a  wall,  as  the  rough 
blasts  are  broken  up  when  hurled  against  the 
masses  of  twigs  and  leaves.  The  Beech  hedges 
so  prominent  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at 
Swanley,  in  thus  acting  as  a  wind  break,  are 
of  great  value  from  an  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
while  they  also  form  a  decided  boundary  line 
and  serve  to  shut  out  any  unsightly  objects. 
In  planting  a  Beech  hedge  good  well-rooted 
plants  that  have  been  transplanted  should  be 
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A  HEDGE  OF  AYRSHIRE   ROSES. 


selected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  planting 
must  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  much 
depends  upon  this.  When  the  hedge  is  once 
formed  an  annual  clipping  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  this  is  best  done  before  the  young  growth 
gets  too  woody,  as  the  action  of  clipping  is 
thereby  rendered  much  easier.  Mixed  hedges 
are  sometimes  recommended,  but  as  a  rule 
the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  employ  only 
one  kind.  Of  the  Beech  it  may  be  said  that 
for  high  hedges  it  has  no  equal  in  quickness  of 
growth,  while  its  beauty  is  well  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. — T. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

NEW  ROSES  AT  WALTHAM 
CROSS. 

IN  the  Waltham  Cross  nursery  of  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son  the  following  Roses 
were  very  beautiful  a  few  days  ago  : — 
Rose  Sniphnrea  (Tea).— This  splendid 
garden  Rose  is  likely  to  be  much  heard  of  in 
the  future.  The  beautiful  sulphur-yellow 
buds  are  produced  on  such  erect  stems  that  the 
effect  on  the  plant  is  just  what  we  have  beea  looking 
for  in  a  Rose  of  its  colour.  It  will  make  a  fine 
bedding  kind,  far  better  than  the  now  little  grown 
Isabella  Sprunt.  The  expanded  flower,  only  then 
semi-double,  changes  almost  to  white,  yet  there  is 
a  yellow  shade  when  seen  in  the  mass.  Not  the 
least  charm  of  the  variety  is  the  foliage,  which  is 
nearly  as  rich  in  colour  as  the  Copper  Beech. 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  giving  us  this  fine  novelty,  which  must 
rank  as  a  garden  Rose  in  the  same  degree 
as  their  Medea  does  among  the  show  Teas. 
Florists,  or  all  who  grow  Roses  in  midwinter  for 
cutting,  will  find  Sulphurea  a  useful  Rose,  the 
petals  being  so  firm.  This  enables  the  buds  to 
remain  in  the  bud  stage  much  longer  than  many 
Teas  having  semi-double  flowers. 

New  Climhimi  Horn  Field  Marxha/. — This  wall 
Rose  we  have  long  wanted.  The  flowers  are 
brilliant  blood-red  in  colour,  with  a  blossom  of 
almost  exhibition  size  and  fulness.  In  colour  it 
reminds  one  of  Cramoisie  Superieure,  and  also  in 
the  recurved  petals  ;  the  form,  however,  is  high- 
centred  and  the  flower  perfectly  double.  It  is 
described  by  the  raisers  as  a  Climbing  Monthly  or 


China  Rose,  which  description  was  fully  borne  out 
by  the  long  growths  displayed.  Field  Marshal 
will  not  only  be  a  splendid  wall  Rose  for  outdoors, 
but  it  must  prove  just  the  colour  wanted  for  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse  roofs  and  walls,  as  we 
have  no  really  brilliant  climbers  for  this  purpose 
that  combine  quality  of  blossom  with  vigorous 
growth. 

A  beautiftd  new  single  Rambler  Rose. — At  the 
Drill  Hall  recently  this  firm  exhibited  a  quantity 
of  cut  branches  of  their  new  single  Rambler  Rose 
named  Waltham  Rambler.  Its  large  flower  - 
clusters  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  pink  colour, 
which  is  well  maintained  until  the  whole  corymb 
is  developed,  and  the  numerous  golden  stamens 
supply  a  charming  contrast  to  the  fresh  colour  of 
the  flowers.  A  fine  plant  exhibited,  dug  up  from 
the  ground,  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  Rose,  and  flowering,  as  it  does, 
simultaneously  with  Crimson  Rambler,  it  cannot 
but  prove  a  most  useful  addition  to  a  popular 
group.  The  peculiar  and  valuable  trait  of  the 
multiflora  Roses  is  the  persistency  with  which 
their  blossoms  remain  on  the  plant,  even  until  the 
whole  cluster  is  developed,  a  fact  worth  remem- 
bering to  all  who  desire  a  fairly  lasting  effect 
from  such  ramblers.  Many  of  the  early-flowering 
single  Roses  are  far  too  fleeting  to  be  effective, 
although  nothing  can  prevent  them  being  beautiful 
for  the  short  time  they  are  with  us. 

Fran  Karl  DruKchl-i. — The  snowy  purity  of  this 
splendid  novelty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  its 
form.  We  seem  to  have  obtained  the  ideal  white 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  this  Rose,  although  it  may 
be  wanting  a  little  in  fulness  to  please  some 
exhibitors.  But  the  extremely  long  buds  and  the 
splendid  high-centred,  half-open  flowers  of  almost 
a  dead  white  colour  are  found  in  no  other  variety. 
It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Beaute  Lvonnaise,  but 
is  a  great  advance  upon  it  in  growth.  It  is  not 
quite  so  vigorous  as  Margaret  Dickson,  but  nearly 
so.  Those  individuals  who  show,  and  also  those 
who  use  a  quantity  of  forced  flowers,  would  do 
well  to  secure  a  stock  of  this  most  excellent  Rose. 
It  is  almost  scentless,  which  is  a  pity.  However, 
one  cannot  have  every  good  quality  in  all  Roses. 


ROSES  FOR  PERGOLAS,  FENCES,  AND 
ARCHES. 

{Continued  from,  page  111!.) 

Crimson    Rambler   is    so   showy  that  a  garden 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  arch  or  pillar 


of  it.  This  Rose  pays  for  liberal  culture, 
which  ensures  highly  coloured  and  large 
trusses.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  arch  or 
pillar  Rose,  for  it  does  capitally  as  a 
standard,  or  if  a  bush  then  bend  over  its 
growths  and  numerous  trusses  of  blossom 
will  be  had  in  this  way. 

Felicile  Perpetue  is  the  best  companion 
and  contrast  to  the  latter.  Its  huge 
bunches  of  white  rosettes  and  pink  buds 
are  well  known,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
grower. 

Flora  cannot  well  be  omitted.  It  is  a 
splendid  grower,  and  its  flowers  quite 
a  good  size,  of  a  lively  shell-pink  colour. 

Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  flowering  early 
and  late,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
climbing  Roses  we  possess.  Its  sweetly 
fragrant,  showy  blossoms  of  flesh-white 
colour  are  not  so  abundantly  produced  as 
the  climbers  of  the  Rambler  section, 
but  individually  they  are  better  and 
more  useful  for  cutting. 

Waltham  Climher  jVo.  i  is  a  Rose 
which  always  will  yield  a  handsome  bud 
of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  our  red  climbers  that  are 
perpetual  flowering. 

Bush  and  Standard  Roses. 
The  following  Roses  are  all  so  good  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  grow  them 
somehow  ;    even    as   isolated    bushes   or 
standards  they  would  not  fail  to  charm 
Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.P.).— One  of  the 
best  Roses  yet  raised,  hardy,  free,  and  beautiful 
in  colour. 

Ileiieral  Jacqueminot  (H.P.)  is  still  a  grandj 
red  Rose,  a  variety  that  could  safely  be  planted! 
by  the  thousand  for  market,  only  I  should  advise 
procuring  it  upon  its  own  roots. 

La  France  (H.T. )  has  been  particularly  good 
this  year,  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  always  so.  It  is  a 
Rose  that  does  not  require  strong  stimulants.  If 
a  wall  space  be  available  try  one  on  it  and  prune 
very  moderately,  but  spread  out  the  growths.  In 
fragrance  La  France  has  yet  to  be  beaten. 

Fisher  Holmes  (H.P.)  still  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  Rose  growers.  No  Rose  gives  a 
prettier  bud,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
dark  red  kinds  we  possess. 

Killurney  (H.T.)  is  getting  very  popular.  Even 
among  our  almost  countless  number  of  pink  Roses 
there  is  yet  room  for  a  delightful  Rose  like 
this.  Long  budded,  clear  coloured,  and  altogether 
a  handsome,  free  growing  variety. 

Mme.  Fernet  Z)«cAer  (H.T.). — I  had  never  noticed 
the  lasting  powers  of  this  Rose  so  much  until  this 
year.  Its  flowers  even  when  expanded,  the  petals 
moving  with  every  breeze,  do  not  drop  but  hold 
on  for  some  considerable  time  after.  The  hand- 
some trusses  when  all  are  expanded  make  glorious 
decorations  in  glasses.  The  canary-yellow  buds, 
too,  are  very  pretty  and  useful. 

Corallina  (Tea).  — One  need  never  be  without  a  red 
buttonhole  if  some  plants  of  this  splendidacquisition 
are  procured.  It  is  as  strong  and  free  as  the  old 
monthly,  and  a  Rose  of  greater  usefulness  than 
Papa  Gontier  and  others  of  that  character. 

Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  (H.P.). — A  Rose  of 
wonderfully  fresh  pink  hue.  It  makes  fine  buds 
and  expanded  blossoms,  the  latter  being  in  much 
request  for  table  decoration  by  reason  of  the  stiff 
stems.     The  last  one  to  name  is 

Soiirenir  de  Malmaison  (Bourbon),  which  has 
stood  the  test  now  of  many  years,  and  time  does 
not  destroy  any  of  its  charms.  Its  blush  pink 
buds  are  as  handsome  as  any  Tea  Rose. 

An  Old  Rose  Grower. 
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THE    MASSING  OF    ROSES. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Rose  is  best  dis- 1 
plajed,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  planting  it  in  masses  I 
of  one  colour  either  in  beds  on  the  lawn  or  in  j 
borders. 

I  was  much  impressed  and  interested  some  few 
years  ago  when  visiting  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Miss 
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Alice  de  Rothschild,  at  Eythrope,  by  a  .successful 
exhibition  of  this  manner  of  planting  Roses.  In 
this  instance  it  was  a  long  border  running  parallel 
with  one  of  the  garden  walks  that  was  planted 
(many  hundreds  of  plants  must  have  been  used), 
and  the  variety  made  use  of  was  Captain  Christy. 
The  plants  were  planted  thickly,  not  more  than  a 
foot  apart,  in  soil  evidently  well  prepared  and 
enriched  by  constituents  well  suited  to  the  Roses' 
requirements,  resulting  in  such  a  wealth  of  bloom 
and  rich  colour  effect  that  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attain  with  any  other  flower. 
Some  years  ago  masses  of  Roses  were  planted  in 
this  way  in  the  West  Terrace  Gardens  at  Chats- 
worth,  in  large  elevated  beds  (enriched  by  hand- 
somely worked  stone  walls).  This  was  decided 
upon  in  a  great  measure  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ordinary  tender  bedding  plants  previously  made 
use  of.  The  varieties  chiefly  planted  there  were 
China  Roses  ;  the  habit  of  these,  the  length  of 
their  shoots,  drooping  over  the  sides  of  the  beds, 
and  rising  to  a  good  height  in  the  centre,  together 
with  the  well-known  floriferous  character  of 
these  varieties,  and  their  almost  perpetual 
blooming,  fit  them  well  for  the  occupation  of 
such  beds,  certainly  in  this  case  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Rose  for  the  common  and  prosaic 
bedding  plants  proved  a  success  in  every 
way,  and  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  beds  in 
many  gardens  now  occupied  by  a  number  of 
expensive,  fleeting,  and  common-place  bedding 
plants  that  could  be  made  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  by  the  substitution  of  the  Rose, 
as  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  In  another  notable 
garden,  not  far  from  London,  in  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  day  last  summer,  had  been 
adopted  this  manner  of  planting  Roses,  with  a 
decidedly  striking  and  beautiful  effect.  In  this  case 
circular  beds  were  planted  on  the  margin  of  the 
lawn,  between  coniferousandotherornamental  trees, 
and  to  my  mind  the  association  was  most  effective 
and  beautiful.  To  be  successful  in  this  manner  of 
growing  Roses  it  is  essential  to  guard  against 
planting  Roses  of  poor  constitution  or  of  feeble 
growth.  These  are  of  no  use  whatever  tor  this 
system  of  Rose  growing.  It  is  also  essential  to 
have  a  deep,  rich,  and  well-drained  soil,  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  lime  should  be  present ;  a 
mulch  of  short,  well  decayed  manure  should 
be  placed  on  the  surface,  and  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  water  given  in  hot  dry  weather.  Objection 
may  be  taken  by  some  to  the  surface  mauure  as 
being  offensive  to  the  eye,  but  planted  closely  as 
the  Roses  must  be,  when  they  are  in  foliage  and 


bloom  every  particle  of  the  border  will  be  hidden 
from  view.  The  best  time  to  plant  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  (and  these  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  the 
best  for  massing)  is  undoubtedly  in  the  autumn 
(the end  of  October),  although  they  may  be  planted 
with  varying  success  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
March.  As  to  the  distance  apart  they  should  be 
planted  this  must  be  governed  by  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  plants  and  also  the  variety,  but 
none  should  be  planted  at  wider  distances  than  a 
foot.  To  produce  the  finest  blooms  disbudding 
must  have  timely  attention.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  best  for  this  system  of  planting  : — 

Crimson.  Bed. 

Marie  Eaumann  Ulrich  Brunner 

Fisher  Holmes  Sazanne  M.  Rodocanachi 

Captain  Hayward  Frangois  Michelon 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  Marquise  Litta 

Pink.  White  or  Flesh  Colour. 

Mrs.  J.  Laing  Merveille  de  Lyon 

airs.  W.  J.  Grant  Margaret  Diclison 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw-       Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 

ford  Captain  Christy 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  Bessie  Brown 

Caroline  Testout  Mildred  Grant 

0.  T. 


NATURAL   GARDENING   IN 
SURREY  W^ILDS. 

Teop.eolum  speciosum. — Fact.s  and 
Inferences. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  planted  a  few 
healthy  roots  of  this  lovely  creeper  in  some 
very  light  soil  in  which  several  large  specimens 
of  Nephrodium  Filix  mas  had  been  growing  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  situation  was  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  covered  with  Ivy,  which  had 
grown  very  freely  and  extended  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  wall. 

The  soil  in  which  the  Tropieolum  grows  has 
not  been  dug  or  otherwise  disturbed  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  in  any  way  prepared  by  me 
for  any  plants  or  Ferns.  The  aspect  is  north- 
east, and,  except  in  early  summer,  in  the 
morning  for  two  or  three  hours,  is  in  complete 
shade.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Tropa^olum 
are  naturally  well  protected  by  the  Ferns  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  about  the  middle  of 
June  are  seen  to  appear  amongst  the  under- 
growth, and  then  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
water  is  given  in  dry  warm  weather,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  roots  of  the  Tropaeolum  or  the 


Ferns  amongst  which  they  grow  can  ever  get 
really  wet. 

Each  year  the  twining  stems  of  the 
Tropseolum  have  increased  in  length,  strength, 
and  in  the  number  of  flowers  they  bear,  and 
several  of  the  blue  berries  formed  last  year 
ripened.  The  less  the  delicate  shoots  of  the 
plant  are  touched  the  better.  Any  attempt  at 
training  usually  fails,  and  the  plant  naturally 
makes  such  beautiful  and  graceful  wreaths  of 
its  own  accord  that  it  is  a  pity  to  interfere  at 
all.  The  plant  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
evidently  growing  in  a  situation  and  under 
conditions  that  suit  it  perfectly.  If  it  continues 
to  improve  for  another  year  or  two  it  may 
extend  over  a  space  20  feet  long  by  8  feet  high. 
No  manure  has  been  given,  and  it  is  growing 
in  a  very  light  sandy  soil,  which  has  not  been 
forked  up  or  disturbed  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  of  course  much  vegetable  matter 
from  decayed  leaves  and  "  Fir  pins  "  has  accu- 
mulated from  year  to  year.  Many  of  the  Fir 
trees  in  the  copse  hard  by  are  80  feet  high  with 
bare  trunks,  and  the  dSbris  from  them  must  be 
very  considerable  in  every  part  of  this  garden. 
The  ground  in  which  the  Tropseolum  grows 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  must  in  fact 
be  dry.    The  flower  buds  are  now  appearing. 

1  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  really 
magnificent  growth  made  by  the  Ferns, 
American  aud  native,  in  the  thin  layer  of  very 
light  soil  which  overlies  many  feet  of  very  dry 
gravel.  Even  the  Osmundas,  the  Struthiop- 
teris,  the  Onoclea  sensibilis,  and  many  others 
grow  very  large,  and  some  are  on  sandy  banks, 
hardly  receiving  any  water  during  many  months. 
In  short,  a  garden  which  in  fact  is  but  a  piece 
of  reclaimed  ordinary  common,  and  in  part  Fir 
copse,  seems  to  suit  a  very  large  number  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  which 
can  be  grown  in  our  climate,  and  all  ordinary 
bulbs,  as  well  as  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  &c., 
not  only  flourish,  but  increase  by  division  and 
self-sown  seed  without  trouble  or  interference. 

July  SS,  1903.  F.  R.  S. 
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\VATER     GARDENING. 

The  Best  Nymph.eas  and   How  to  Grow 

Them. 
Few  phases  of  gardening  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  during  recent  years  than  has 
water  gardening,  and  much  of  the  popularity 
of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increased 
interest  taken  in  Nymph^as  and  their  culture 
Many  varieties  of  these  Water  Lilies  have  of 
late  years  been  introduced  to  our  gardens 
from  France  and  America— varieties  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  beauty,  hardiness, 
and  vigorous  growth. 

The  delights  of  water  gardening  appear 
forcibly  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  for  in  the  lake  in  the  picturesque 
grounds  of  Gunnersbury  House  one  may  see 
what  IS  perhaps  the  most  representative  col- 
lection of  Nymphasas  in  English  gardens,  and 
the  margins  of  the  water  are  clothed  with  many 
hindsome  moisture-loving  plants.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  altogether  transformed  the  aspect  of  thelake 
at  Gunnersbury  by  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  Water  Lilies,  of  whose  vigour  and 
arrangement  the  accompanying  illustration 
gives  some  idea.  The  clumps  of  the  numerous 
varieties  are  arranged  informally  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  more  particularly  towards 
either  side,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics 
that  each  variety  possesses,  in  the  mode  and 
vigour  of  growth,  disposal  of  flowers,  cfec,  add 
to  the  charming  irregularity  and  natural 
beauty  of  the  effect. 

The    cultural    requirements    of   the    hardy 
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Nymphseas  are  simple  and  easily  supplied. 
Messrs.  James  Yeitcli  and  Sons,  whose 
experience  -nitli  these  plants  is  unusually 
extensive,  say  that  any  pool  of  water  or  pond 
of  moderate  "dimensions,  and  from  li  feet  to 
2  feet  deep,  will  suit  them  admirably. 

The  best  months  for  planting  Nymphieas  are 
June,  July,  and  August.  They  should  first  be 
planted  in  baskets,  previously  filled  with  good 
loam,  taking  care  to  make  them  firm.  The 
baskets  are  then  lowered  into  the  water  in 
places  where  the  Lilies  are  desired  to  grow. 
The  baskets  will  not  decay  for  several  years, 
and  by  that  time  the  Xymphaeas  will  have 
become  well  established. 

Some  of  the  stronger  growing  sorts,  the 
marliacea  hybrids  for  instance,  if  not  planted 
fairly  deep,  say  .3  feet,  \ri\l  in  a  year  or 
two  push  their  leaves  out  of  the  water, 
making  quite  a  massive  clump,  and  thereby 
losing  somewhat  in  beauty.  Mr.  Hudson 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  Nymphajas  suc- 
ceeding even  when  planted  6  feet  deep  _  or 
more.  Of  course  with  the  less  vigorous  growing 
ones  shallow  planting  is  quite  satisfactory,  for 


the  long  slender  petioles  spread  out  and  the 
leaves  float  gracefully.  A  list  of  some  of  the 
best  NjTuphieas  is  appended. 

^Miite. — Alba  candidissima,  with  large  pure 
white  flowers,  an  early  and  continuous 
bloomer  :  alba  plenissima,  pure  white,  more 
double  than  the  former  ;  caroliniana  nivea, 
sweet  scented  :  marliacea  albida,  fragrant, 
pearly  white  flowers  ;  odorata,  the  North 
American  Water  Lily,  which  produces  its  cup- 
shaped  flowers  very  freely  ;  pygmiea,  the 
smallest  of  Nymphteas,  fragrant. 

Yellow. — Chrysantha,  yellowish  red,  with 
bright  orange  stamens ;  f ulva,  light  yellow, 
tinted  with  red  :  flava,  citron-yellow  :  mar- 
liacea chromatella,  a  beautiful  straw  colour 
with  yellow  stamens  :  odorata  sulphurea  and 
the  Variety  grandiflora,  sulphur  -  yellow, 
fragrant  ;  pygmwa  helvola,  flowers  slightly 
larger  than  pygmsa,  sulphur-yellow ;  Seig- 
nouretti,  light  yellow,  tinted  with  carmine. 

Dark. — Atropurpurea,  dark  crimson,  large 
flowers  ;  gloriosa,  rich  purple,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful ;  Laydekeri  fulgens,  rich  crimson 
and  orange  ;  marliacea  ignea,  one  of  the  most 


richly  coloured,  crimson  ;  odorata  exquisita, 
deep  rose  -  carmine  :  WOliam  Falconer,  the 
deepest  coloured  hardy  Xymphiea  yet  raised. 

Pink. — Caroliniana,  clear  rose-pink  ;  Lay- 
dekeri rosea,  delicate  rose-pink ;  marliacea 
carnea,  blush  ;  marliacea  rosea,  bright  pink  ; 
odorata  rubra,  rose-pink  ;  odorata  suavissima, 
a  beautiful  pink ;  tuberosa  rosea,  delicate 
pink. 

Other  good  Nymphasas. — EUisiana,  brilliant 
carmine-purple  ;  Frcebelli,  bright  carmine-red  ; 
odorata  luciana,  a  deep  and  rich  rose-pink ; 
robinsoniana,  red  toned  with  yellow. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    PRIMULAS. 

{Continued  from  page  SH.) 
Species  Kequieing  Siuca  ok  Special 

CULTUEE. 

P.  CAPITATA  (Hook.)  syn.  P.  glohifera  (Grifiith). 
— From  Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  between  12,000 
feet  and  1.5,000  feet.  The  most  beautiful  of 
aU  the  Primulas  ;  its  deep  blue-purple,  globular 


WATER  LILY  GROUPS   OX   THE  LAKE  AT  GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE,   .\CTON,   KEAR  LONDON. 
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head  of  flowers  with  silvery  calyces  is  of 
distinguished  elegance.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  common  in  cultivation,  what  is  generally 
sold  for  it  being  the  common  P.  denticulata 
or  its  varieties.  P.  ccqntata  has  narrow,  ellip- 
tical leaves,  finely  serrated,  covered  on_  both 
sides,  but  especially  beneath,  with  silvery 
white  powder  ;  the  flower-stalk,  6  inches  to 
8  inches  high,  is  also  freely  powdered  with  the 
silvery  farina  ;  flowers  numerous  in  a  globular 
head  of  a  very  deep  blue-purple,  covered  out- 
side with  white  powder ;  lobes  of  the  corolla 
elegantly  cut ;  calyx 


flowers  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  in  groups  of  five 
to  eight,  in  three  to  five  superimposed  ranges 
of  whorls,  which  flower  one  after  another.  This 
plant  likes  peat  and  sun,  but  also  needs  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

P.  megasecpfolia  (Boi6S.).-yFrom  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Lazistan,  near  Rhize, 
between  900  feet  and  1,000  feet,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Persia.  I  have  already  described 
this  species— new  to  horticulture— in  The 
Gaeden.*  It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  belongs 
to  a  group  of  which  all  the  other  types  are 


also  covered  with 
silvery  powder.  The 
flower-head,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large 
number  of  flowers 
that  compose  it, 
remains  long  in 
beauty  ;  we  have 
even  known  them  to 
last  for  several 
months.  It  flowers 
at  all  times  of  the 
year,  according  to 
the     age      of     the  — 

seedlings.  We  have 
often  had  them  last- 
ing from  August  to 
November,  though 
they  usually  flower 
in  spring.  This 
plant  must  have  an 
absolutely  non-cal- 
careous soil,  such  as 
peat  ;  it  does 
extremely  well  in 
sphagnum.  It  has 
been  killed  at 
Geneva  in  the 
winter,  but  not  at 
La  Linn;ea,  where, 
at    an    altitude    of 

5,.360  feet,  it  has  a  winter  covering  of  snow, 
a  condition  that  it  probably  enjoys  in  its 
native  place  in  the  Himalayas,  where  it  grows 
at  about  13,000  feet.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  killed  by  the  cold,  but  more  likely  by  the 
stagnant  and  persistent  damp.  Moreover,  we 
must  consider  it  to  be  a  plant  that  is  neither 
exactly  a  biennial  nor  monocarpous,  but  that 
has  a  short  lifetime.  But  it  yields  a  quantity 
of  seed  that  is  easily  raised  if  sown  in  very 
sandy,  non-calcareous  soil. 

P.  erosa  (Wall.)  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6916  A.).— 
Mountainous  and  lower  regions  of  the  Hima- 
layas from  Kumaun  to  Bhotan,  between  4,500 
feet  and  10,000  feet.  This  plant,  sometimes 
considered  a  variety  of  denticulata,  is,  in  fact, 
quite  distinct  from  it,  having  a  rhizome  with- 
out fleshy  scales,  and  also  by  its  obovate- 
lanceolate,  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  not  mealy 
and  are  more  deeply  and  regularly  toothed,  by 
its  silvery-powdered  calyx,  and  by  its  flowers 
of  a  light  lavender  colour.  I  grew  this  plant 
for  many  years  in  peat,  but  have  lost  it  of 
late,  and  when  I  have  asked  for  it  have 
received  P.  denticulata,  though  I  believe  the 
true  P.  erosa  is  in  cultivation  in  England. 

P.  Forbesii  (Fra-nchet). — A  native  of  Yunnan. 
A  small  biennial  (1)  plant,  very  floriferous. 
Franchet,  the  botanist,  gave  me  some  seed  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  gave  it  also  to  some 
botanical  gardens.  It  is  a  notable  acquisition 
in  horticulture.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy 
with  _  us,  and,  if  I  include  it  in  the  present 
treatise,  it  is  because,  from  its  prolonged 
season  of  flowering,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  the  rock  garden.  The  leaves 
are  small,  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent,  boldly 
toothed,  and  with  a  more  or  less  long  stalk  ; 


and  that  we  may  well  be  glad  of  its  introduc- 
tion. It  is  very  easy  to  grow,  but  cannot 
endure  severe  winters.  In  consequence  of  its 
rarity  and  that  we  have  had  it  so  much  asked 
for  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  use  a  single 
plant  experimentally,  but  hope  to  do  so  next 
winter  as  we  have  been  able  to  propagate  a 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  difiicult  to  grow 
from  seed,  as  it  germinates  very  slowly. 

P.  mollis  (Hook.),  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4798.— From 
Bhotan  in  the  Himalayas.  An  inconspicuous 
and  yet  pretty  plant ;  leawes  with  long  petioles, 
cordate,  downy  on  both  sides  ;  petiole  covered 
with  outspread  white  hairs ;  flowers  deep 
crimson  wdth  red  tube,  in  two  or  three  super- 
imposed but  irregular  whorls  of  fifteen  to 
twenty.  May  to  -July.  This  plant  requires  a 
porous  soil  and  a  half-shaded  place ;  it  dislikes 
lime  and  prefers  peat.  H.  Coekevon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Fj-om  a  dramng  by 


H.  G.  Moon.) 


Chinese,  while  this  one,  isolated  far  away  and 
extremely  rare,  appears  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Balansa  found  it  in  1866. 
Boissier  described  it  in  "  Flora  Orientalis,"+ 
but  it  was  only  in  1900  that  Mr.  Carl  Sprenger, 
of  Naples,  brought  it  into  cultivation.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  with  the  leaves  oval- 
oblong,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  leathery, 
of  dark  green  colour  and  smooth  surface,  often 
red-brown  above  and  strongly  ribbed  ;  flowers 
large,  of  a  more  or  less  dark  rose-lilac  colour, 
with  the  tube  of  the  corolla  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  arranged  five  to  fifteen  and  sometimes 
more  in  a  wide  panicle  at  the  top  of  a  thick 
stem  that  is  downy  below  and  has  a  height 
of  8  inches  to  16  inches.  Boissier  says  that  it 
blooms  in  May,  but  in  the  Jardin  alpin 
d'acclimatation  it  is  in  bloom  all  the  winter, 
and  this  season  it  has  been  in  full  flower  from 
the  end  of  November  till  the  end  of  March.  I 
consider  that  it  is  a  plant  wdth  a  great  future. 


•  The  G-IKDEN,  April  13, 1901,  page  270. 
t  "Flora  Orientalis,"  Vol.  IV.,  t.  26. 


PRIMULA    SIKKIMENSIS. 

^NE  of  the  most  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful of  all  hardy  Primulas  is  the 
"  Sikkim  Cowslip,"  yet  so  far  as 
its  general    cultivation    is    con- 
cerned it  is  a  neglected  plant — 
neglected  in  the  sense  that  so 
few  care  to  make  it  the  feature  it  should  be  in 
any  garden  where  it  is  grown.    The  plant  is 
well  known  to  all  hardy  plant  lovers,  yet  how 
many  of  the  latter  can  ever  say  they  grew  a 
bed  of  even  fifty  plants  of  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  display  its  garden 
value  and  decorative 
character,  much  less 
the  grace  and  charm 
that  render  it  unique 
among  the  plants  of 
higher     altitudes. 
Not    a  few    of    the 
Primulas  of  the  high 
mountain  ranges  are 
of  difficult    cultiva- 
tion in  British  low- 
land    gardens,    but 
this      tine      Sikkim 
Primula    is    among 
the    most    easj^    to 
grow  that  we  know. 
There  are,  however, 
one  or  two    points, 
and   in    truth    they 
are  essential  details 
in    its     cultivation, 
that  must  not  be  disregarded  if  the  plant  is 
to  yield  its  full  value. 

The  points  referred  to  are,  briefly,  that  the 
species  must  be  regarded  as  only  of  biennial 
duration  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  be  given  a 
wet  boggy  place  to  grow  in.  Given  these  this 
fine  plant  in  its  year  of  flowering  will  produce 
a  stem  2  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  number  of 
flowers,  pale  yellow  in  colour  and  drooping, 
and  varying  from  three  dozen  to  five  dozen 
in  a  single  head.  All  that  is  recjuired  from  the 
first  is  to  grow  the  seedlings  quickly,  and 
plant  them  early  in  the  positions  in  which 
it  is  intended  they  shall  flower.  For  example, 
with  the  seed  sown  in  January  or  February 
the  young  plants  may  be  transplanted  into 
4-inch  pots  in  early  May,  and  after  six  weeks 
in  the  pots  plant  them  without  more  ado  in 
their  boggy  bed.  Where  the  seed  is  to  be  had 
in  the  later  summer  months,  by  sowing  it  at 
once  an  earlier  germination  should  ensue.  In 
this  case  the  young  plants  may  be  planted  out 
as  early  as  April,  the  chief  object  of  so  doing 
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being  to  obtain  as  prolonged  a  season  as 
possible,  for  upon  growth  in  the  first  year  will 
largely  depend  the  good  flowering  to  follow  the 
next  year.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plant  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Primrose  family,  and 
commencing  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May  lasts 
many  weeks  in  good  condition. 

In  those  instances  where  an  entire  bed 
cannot  be  devoted  to  it,  colonies  should  be 
planted  near  such  wet-loving  subjects  as  the 
Dentarias,  Trilliums,  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
and  others  ;  or  small  groups  may  be  planted  in 
prepared  soil  about  the  margin  of  the  lake  or 
pond.  Indeed,  in  any  position  where  the  root 
fibres  get  in  touch  with  moisture  there  will  this 
plant  be  more  or  less  happy  and  efiective.  In 
its  native  habitat,  where  the  plant  is  said  to 
cover  acres  of  ground,  it  is  ever  found  in  wet 
and  boggy  places  and  at  great  altitudes,  often 
15,000  feet  or  16,000  feet.  In  this  country, 
when  it  is  required  to  obtain  seeds,  if  possible 
the  plants  should  be  in  full  sun,  with  the  roots 
near  to  constant  moisture  ;  this,  coupled  with 
artificial  fertilisation,  is  the  best  plan  to 
adopt.  In  my  experience  the  plant  is  most 
vigorous  in  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  loam ; 
a  good  depth  of  this,  with  a  little  old  manure, 
sand,  and  leaf-soil  added,  serving  quite  well. 

E.  Jenkins. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


RAYLESS 
TUFTED 


YELLOW 

PANSIES. 


IN  recent  years  there  has  been  more  advance 
in  yellow  tufted  Pansies  (Violas)  than  in 
those  of  any  other  colour.  Since  the  rayless 
varieties  were  first  distributed  this  advance 
may  be  traced,  and  now  the  names  of  really 
beautiful  sorts  are,  if  anything,  too  many. 
Of  course,  there  is  room  tor  improvement,  but  the 
advance  should  be  made  in  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  substance  of  the  flowers,  and  also  in  yellows  of 
distinct  shades  of  colour.  In  PenssSe  d'Or,  one  of 
the  finest  Violas  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Stuart,  we 
have  a  charming  plant,  with  medium-sized  rayless 
deep  yellow  flowers.  This  plant  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ideal  one  for  the  border,  as  its  habit  is  very 
tufted  and  its  free-flowering  propensity  most  pro- 
nounced. What  is  wanted  now  is  a  series  of 
good  things  in  other  shades  of  yellow.  There  is 
room  for  those  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  others  of 
primrose  or  slightly  deeper  colour,  and  others  still 
of  the  brightest  yellow.  Last  season  I  made  a 
selection  of  a  few  seed  pods  from  the  new  rich 
bright  yellow,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cade,  and  the  batch  of 
seedlings  from  that  handsome  sort  has  given  me 
a  most  interesting  progeny.  There  are  many  really 
first-rate  flowers,  and  these  are  developing  on  plants 
of  very  good  habit.  There  are  several  quite  selfs, 
and  the  blossoms  are  neatly  cut  and  of  good  form. 
Already  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  best,  and  their  propagation  will  be  proceeded 
with  without  delay.  That  the  yellow  rayless  sorts 
will  be  added  to  from  this  batch  of  seedlings  I 
feel  quite  confident,  and  another  season  should  see 
them  represented,  the  only  satisfactory  one  of 
illustrating  their  true  value  as  bedding  plants. 
Interesting  crosses  have  been  made  this  season,  and 
of  these  naturally  one  lias  great  expectations. 

D.  B.  Crane. 


A    NOTE    FEOM    KIRKCONNELL, 

NEW  ABBEY,  N.B. 

Campanula    lactiflora. 

Tuis  showy  Campanula  does  well  in  the  rather 
peaty  soil  in  the  Kirkconnell  gardens,  and  the 
plants  show  a  vigour  and  attain  proportions  seldom 
seen.  The  shades,  from  dark  purple-blue  to  a 
creamy  white  were  all  pleasing,  and  the  large 
pyramids  of  bloom  given  by  the  plants  were 
very  attractive. 


Xbrophtllum  asphodeloides. 

This  is  another  plant  which  seems  to  luxuriate 
at  Kirkconnell,  and  one  plant  in  particular  had 
sent  up  several  strong  spikes  of  the  ereamy  flowers 
of  this  distinct  and  little-cultivated  Turkey's 
Beard. 

Delphintoms. 

Some  of  Kelway's  best  Delphiniums  adorn  the 
back  of  the  long  borders  devoted  to  hardy  flowers, 
but  this  season  they  are  showing  signs  of  requiring 
lifting,  manuring,  and  replanting,  the  flowers 
being  smaller  and  the  spikes  less  effective  than 
usual.  This  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  early 
autumn,  and  ne.xt  year  these  noble  Larkspurs  will 
be  probably  as  fine  as  usual.  In  some  soils  they 
seldom  need  replanting,  but  at  Kirkconnell  they 
are  evidently  the  better  of  more  frequent  renewal 
of  the  soil  than  in  many  places. 

Martagon  Lilies. 
There  is  a  fine  stock  of  the  Martagon  Lily  in 
these  gardens,  some  apparently  dating  back  for 
many  years.  One  seldom  sees  so  many  plants  of 
the  double  Martagon,  of  which  there  are  many 
clumps.  The  white  forms  are  in  quantity  as  well, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority 
of  that  one  which  seems  to  be  free  from  the  habit 
of  fasciation,  which  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
white  Martagon  wherever  it  occurs.  The  better 
variety  grows  taller  and  the  flowers  look  whiter 
and  prettier.  The  common  single  Martagon  is  also 
plentiful,  and  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum  grows  tall 
and  flowers  freely,  though  it  does  not  increase  so 
rapidly  at  the  root  as  some  of  the  others. 

The  Old  Roses. 
I  have  before  spoken  in  The  Garden  of  the  old 
Roses  in  this  garden,  and  they  were  practically 
all  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  dull 
season  has  not  been  so  favourable  for  some  of  the 
centifolia  type,  but  the  others  were  giving  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  At  my  request  some  flowers  were 
sent  last  year  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  who  makes 
a  study  of  these  old  Roses,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn 
from  him  that  some  were  unknown  to  him  before. 
There  are  great  bushes  of  the  majority  at  Kirk- 
connell, one  of  my  favourites  being  a  pink  one, 
known  there  as  Swiss  Boy,  which  has  been  grown 
there  for  very  many  years. 

HeLIANTHUS  TOMENTOSnS. 

This  Sunflower,  although  not  yet  in  bloom, 
promises  to  do  remarkably  well  at  Kirkconnell, 
and  the  vigorous  plants  gave  a  promise  of  flowers 
equal  to  the  ones  which  delighted  those  who  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  Sunflower  at  the  shows 
last  year  when  shown  by  Mr.  Perry  as  H ,  mollis. 

Platyoodons. 
These  have  been  grown  rather  largely  for  some 
years,  and  they  are  again  showing  plenty  of  flower, 
and  are  strong  and  vigorous. 

Orchis  maculata  superba. 
As  may  be  expected  from  the  peaty  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  low  and  rather  damp  position  of 
the  garden,  hardy  Orchids,  of  which  several  are 
grown,  do  remarkably  well.  0.  maculata  superba, 
known  as  the  Kilmarnock  or  Miss  Hope's  Orchid, 
is,  however,  by  far  the  finest  of  those  cultivated, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  fine  spikes. 
It  was  a  pet  plant  of  the  former  gardener,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Harper,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  J.  M'Gill, 
seems  to  take  an  equal  pride  in  its  cultivation. 
There  were  many  other  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  in  Mrs.  Maxwell- Witham's  fine  old  garden, 
but  space  will  not  permit  of  further  details. 

S.  Arnott. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Thk  Botanical  Mayazine  for  August  contains 
portraits  of 

Ec/tium  Wildpretii,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands. — This  is  a  fine  tall  growing  species  with 
bunches  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  arranged 
all  round  the  upper  portion  of  the  tall  stem 
surrounded  by  numerous  narrow  hairy  leaves. 

Decaimiea  Fargesii,  native  of  China. — This  is  a 


plant  of  merely  botanical  interest,  with  pendulous 
green  flowers. 

Helerotoina  lohelioides,  native  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  —  This  is  also  known  under  the 
synonyms  of  Myopsia  mexicana  and  Lobelia 
calcarata.  This  is  a  most  curiously  formed  but 
bright  and  ornamental  flower  of  blood-red  and 
yellow  colouring. 

Fritillaria  Askhabadensis,  native  of  Central  Asia. 
— This  IS  a  Crown  Imperial  with  green  flowers 
of  no  beauty  and  merely  botanical  interest.  It 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Sintenis,  and  first  flowered 
at  Warley  Place  Garden  by  Miss  Willmott.V.M.H. 

Gelsemium  sempervirens,  native  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  —  This  handsome  greenhouse 
climber  is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of 
G.  lucidum,  G.  nitidum,  Jeffersonia  sempervirens, 
Bignonia  sempervirens,  Syringa  volubilis  vir- 
giniana,  Anonymos  sempervirens,  and  Carolina 
Jasmine.  The  large  tubular  flowers  are  of  pure 
white  inside,  shaded  with  pale  yellow  outside,  and 
are  produced  in  pairs  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Although  introduced  so 
far  back  as  1640,  and  figured  by  Parkinson  in  his 
"  Theatrum  Botanicum  "  in  1641,  it  has  never  been 
since  figured  in  any  English  horticultural  work. 

The  first  part  of  the  Reoiie  Horlicole  for  August 
has  a  portrait  of  Lielio-Cattleya  Mme.  Marguerite 
Fournier,  a  lovely  hybrid  resulting  from  the 
fertilising  of  a  Cattlej'a  labiata  by  pollen  from 
Lielia  digbyana.  The  seed  was  sown  in  March, 
1897,  and  the  first  flower  opened  on  February  1, 
1902,  in  M.  Fournier's  garden  at  Marseilles. 

The  Berne  de  I' Horticu/tnre  Beige  for  August 
contains  portraits  of  Celsia  Arcturus,  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowered  old  greenhouse  plant,  and  of 
Eriostemon  myoporoides,  a  very  pretty  and  well- 
known  greenhouse  shrub.       W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WOOD- 
LANDS. 

0  W  in  flower  at  the  Woodlands  are 
two  beautiful  new  hybrid  Orchids, 
or  rather  new  varieties. 


N 


L.i:LiA  Gravesi^  variety. 


A  handsome  form,  probably  the 
finest  yet  known.  It  was  raised  from 
the  same  specific  parents,  viz.,  Lselia  dayana  and 
L%lia  crispa,  but  different  varieties  to  those  used 
with  the  original.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
but  of  ideal  shape  and  colouring.  The  sepals 
project  slightly  forward,  their  bases  overlapped 
by  the  petals.  Both  are  of  a  blush  shade  of 
magenta-rose,  slightly  darker  in  the  centre.  The 
lip  has  a  compressed  and  rather  narrow  tube, 
which,  if  anything,  serves  to  emphasise  the  bold 
curves  and  comparatively  large  size  of  the 
lamina.  The  rich  depth  of  colour,  madder- 
crimson,  deepened  with  Tyrian  purple,  is  exactly 
that  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the  two 
parents,  both  of  which  have  very  dark  labellums, 
a  darkness  further  accentuated  in  this  hybrid  by 
dusky  lines,  which  replace  the  keels  of  the  La;lia 
dayana  parent. 

Cattleya  Miss  Measures. 
The  original  hybrid  named  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Measures  was  raised  from  Cattleya  ludde- 
manniana  and  C.  velutina,  the  first- named  having 
carried  the  seed  vessel.  In  the  present  form  the 
parents  are  the  same,  but  their  functions  were 
reversed.  The  result  is  even  more  pleasing.  The 
flowers  approach  in  size  those  of  the  pollen  parent, 
and  present  a  novel  combination  in  colour.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  similar  tint  to  the 
Barbary  Dove,  plus  a  delicate  tinge  of  rose,  just 
enough  to  give  warmth  to  them.  The  labellum  is 
almost  flat,  the  reflexed  form  of  C.  velutina  being 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  C.  luddemanniana. 
The  lamina  is  of  a  deep  purplish  red,  shot  with 
crimson  and  flecked,  rather  than  reticulated,  with 
white.  From  the  base,  radiating  into  the  throat, 
are  rich  old  gold  lines  of  varying  widths.  There 
is    every    promise     of     this    variety    proving     of 
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exceptional  beauty  as  the  plant  gains  strength. 
Near  this  hybrid  stood  a  fine  example  o£  one  of 
Mr.  Measures'  very  old  favourites,  viz.,  Leelio- 
Cattleya  Exoniensis,  the  deep  purple  of  the  fluted 
lip  contrasting  well  with  the  rose  sepals  and  petals. 
It  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  of 
hybrid  Orchids,  yet  still  retains  a  premier  position 
owing  to  its  fascinating  beauty. 

L.aELIO-CATTLEYA  BLEGANS. 
Just  at  present  this  princely  collection  presents 
a  grand  sight.  Scores  of  varieties  are  now  in 
flower.  Many  of  the  plants  are  veritable  speci- 
mens, and  each  bears  several  spikes.  A  new 
variety,  L.-C.  elegans  var.  Hilda,  was  noticeable 
and  indeed  striking — a  grand  form.  Individually 
the  flowers  are  7A  inches  across,  the  petals 
of  which,  with  the  sepals,  are  a  bright  shade 
of  pure  purple,  with  deeper  veins.  The  sepals 
bear  a  few  spots,  minute  in  size,  but  conspicuous 
from  their  deep  colour,  a  character  derived  from 
the  Cattleya  parent.  As  in  the  majority  of  the 
varieties  of  Laelio<!altleya  elegans,  the  lip  is 
wonderfully  vivid,  the  whole  of  the 
front  lobe  being  an  intense  purple- 
crimson,  radiated  with  slightly  raised 
ridge-like  veins,  the  colour  extending  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  column  in  a  clearly 
defined  wedge-like  stripe.  The  side 
lobes  are  white,  almost  entirely  so  on 
the  inner  surfaces,  but  slightly  suffused 
with  rose  on  the  outer.  The  apical 
angles  are  of  the  same  brilliant  colour 
as  the  major  portion  of  the  lip,  and 
gradually  fade  to  white. 

L.5!:ho-Cattleya  elega:ss  Imperatrice 
is  also  a  splendid  variety,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  name.  The  flower  is 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
but  with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  of 
even  greater  width.  The  sepals  are  of 
that  peculiar  but  pleasing  shade  of 
fawn  or  tawny-fawn  seen  in  some 
varieties  of  elegans,  in  this  instance 
tenderly  touched  with  rose.  Equally 
characteristic  is  the  wonderful  labellum 
of  deep  rich  velvet  -  like  crimson, 
darkened  with  purple  -  crimson,  and 
slightly  dashed  with  magenta  at  the 
edges.  The  almost  triangular  apices 
of  the  side  lobes  are  of  the  same 
colour,  shading  to  cream-white  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  excepting 
that  immediately  beneath  the  column  in 
a  broad  band  of  plum-red.  Externally 
the  tube  is  soft  rose,  flushed  and 
dashed  with  crimson  beneath. 

CyPRIPEDIUM   MARflllONESS  OF 

Salisbury. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Measures'  Cypripedium 
houses  a  very  beautiful  hybrid,  of  the 
barbato  -  bellatulum    group,   attracted 
attention.     It  was  obtained  from  bella- 
tulum,  fertilised    with    the    pollen    of 
barbatum  superbum,  Sander's  var.     The 
dorsal  sepal  is  a  soft  rosy  peach  colour, 
shaded  with  rose  madder,   marked   and  spotted 
with  crimson  ;   the  petals  have  a  similar  ground 
colour,    but    are    thickly    spotted   with  maroon. 
The   delicately   shaped   shell-like   lip   is    suffused 
with  carmine-rose.      The  plant  was  given  a  first- 
class     certificate     by    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society  on    November  12,  1895,  but   has  greatly 
improved  since  then. 

Quite  a  contrast  to  it,  yet  equally  attractive, 
though  in  a  diSerent  way,  was  a  well  flowered 
plant  of  Cypripedium  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  a  hybrid 
between  lo  grande  and  youngianum.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  both  the  parents  of  this  hybrid  are 
themselves  hybrids,  hence  it  has  a  rather  complex 
parentage.  None  the  less  it  is  very  beautiful,  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  Cypripedium  hybrids.  The  tall 
scape  bore  four  flowers,  each  very  large.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  soft  white,  shaded  with  green  at  the 
base,  tinted  with  rose,  and  spotted  with  chocolate, 
arranged  in  lines.  The  long,  broad,  drooping 
petals  are  exquisitely  shaded  with  pink -magenta, 
spotted    with   dark  purple- maroon,    shaded   with 


green,  and  near  the  upper  margins  are  a  few  promi- 
nent polished  purple  warts.  The  pouch  is  a  warm 
red-brown,  flushed  with  magenta.  This  variety 
throws  Cypripedium  Morganice  entirely  in  the 
shade.  Arguths. 
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CARNATIONS     AT     TRENT 
PARK. 

RESULTS    obtained  by  Mr.  Parr, 
head     gardener     on     the    above 
estate,  conclusively  prove  that  he 
thoroughly  understands    the    cul- 
tural requirements  in  every  respect 
of   Carnations.     It  is  doubtful  if 
better  all-round  plants  could  be  shown,  and  as 
very  fine  Malraaisons  and  their  culture  are  of 
general  interest  Mr.  Parr  was  approached  in 


carefully  seen  to,  and  as  small  a  pot  as  possible 
used  at  this  stage.  The  compost  at  this  and  all 
succeeding  shifts  is  firmly  pressed  in,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  this  point  when  the 
layers  are  finally  moved  into  the  flowering  pots. 

Throughout  the  winter  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  cool  airy  house,  as  near  the  glass  as  they 
can  be,  the  points  considered  absolutely 
essential  being  the  reduction  of  air  only  when 
really  necessary  and  strict  care  in  watering. 
Each  plant  must  be  dry  before  water  is 
administered,  and  then  a  thorough  soaking  is 
given.  Attention  to  watering  and  ventilation 
is  considered  of  vital  importance. 

During  the  winter  the  syringe  is  entirely 
withheld,  but  as  the  sun  gains  power  slight 
dampings  are  made  on  the  stages  and  floors, 
and  an  occasional  "  dew  over  "  is  given  to  the 
plants  about  midday  or  a  little  later — always 
however,  with  discretion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  quarter  inch  and 


A  HOITSE   OF  MALMAISON   CARNATIONS   AT  TRENT  PARK,    NEW  BARNET. 
{The  residence  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan.) 


the  hopes  that  should  he  use  any  special 
treatment  the  information  might  be  given  to 
readers  of  The  Garden. 

Mr.  Parr,  however,  emphatically  disclaims 
any  secrets  connected  witti  them.  Briefly,  he 
ascribes  his  success  with  them  to  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment  and  avoiding 
any  tendency  to  force  the  plants. 

He  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  hurrjdng 
where  Carnations  are  concerned.  Each  layer 
is  carefully  selected,  preference  being  given  to 
a  medium-sized  shoot  with  healthy  foliage 
than  to  one  in  any  way  coarse  or  fleshy. 
Healthy  foliage  is  absolutely  essential ;  pipings 
are  also  taken,  but  never  when  sufficient  layers 
can  be  obtained.  These  are  potted  as  soon  as 
rooted,  the  compost  used  being  a  good  loam  of 
medium  texture,  obtained  from  sweet  pasture 
land  and  stacked  for  twelve  months,  coarse 
sand,  and  a  little  leaf  -  mould ;  drainage  is 


half  inch  crushed  bones,  placed  in  the  bases  of 
the  pots,  and  a  little  bone-meal  and  wood  ashes 
incorporated  with  the  compost  when  the  plants 
are  given  their  final  potting,  no  artificial  manures 
are  used,  and  to  this,  the  free  admission  of  air, 
care  in  watering,  and  selection  of  young  plants 
Mr.  Parr  considers  is  due  the  absence  of 
disease. 

Fire-heat  is  always  ready  to  be  applied,  but 
only  used  when  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
or  in  very  damp  and  foggj^  weather — enough  to 
prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming  surcharged 
with  moisture. 

Green-fly,  the  chief  enemy,  is  kept  at  bay  by 
gentle  fumigations  with  XL  All  vaporiser,  a 
moderate  dose  being  quite  sufficient  if  applied 
before  the  insect  has  time  to  obtain  a  strong 
footing. 

The  aim  at  Trent  Park  is  to  obtain  blooms 
in  quantity  with  quality.    Where  cut  flowers 
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are  required  in  abundance  the  first-named 
point  must  be  considered,  hence  disbudding 
is  not  practised  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
as  would  be  the  case  were  exhibition  blooms 
alone  required,  nor,  judging  from  the  plants  in 
bloom  now,  is  severe  disbudding  really  required. 
As  the  bloom  buds  appear,  manure  water— the 
liquid  form  obtained  from  the  stables— is  given, 
the  applications  becoming  more  frequent  and 
gaining  in  strength  as  the  flowers  approach 
maturity.  This  forms  the  only  manurial  aid 
the  plants  receive,  with  the  exception  of  that 
given  in  the  compost,  and  occasional  waterings 
during  their  growth  of  clear  soot  water,  very 
weak. 

Plants  which  are  grown  for  specimens 
receive  identical  treatment,  except  that  liiiuid 
manure  is  given  in  slightly  stronger  doses. 
To  summarise  :  Success  is  obtained  by  studying 
the  plants,  by  great  care  in  watering  and  ven- 
tilating, by  firm  potting,  fresh  air,  and  judicious 
feeding.  J.  G. 


USES    OF    BRITISH    PLANTS. 

V. — ROSACE.E. 

( Continued J'rmn  paye  64-) 
AvENS  ((ieuni  urbanuni). — This  was  much  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  drugs  for  wounds  ;  and  also  for 
drinks  on  account  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
roots  or  rhizomes.  They  were  used  in  parts  of 
England  to  flavour  beer  and  wine.  It  is  also 
called  Herb-Bennel. 

Straii-hirri/  (Fragaria  vesca). — The  Wild  Straw- 
berry, so  common  in  woods,  is  a  familiar 
plant.  A  variety  of  species  is  culti- 
vated as  the  "Hautboy,"  i.e.,  Haut 
Bois,  whence  it  came,  or  the  "High 
Woods  "  of  Bohemia.  The  Strawberry 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  England, 
as  well  as  the  Alpine  form  (F.  collina). 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  grown  with  satis- 
factory results  in  Malta,  as  the  ordinary 
large  fruited  garden  sorts  of  American 
origin  fail  to  ripen.  It  was  called 
streowberige  in  the  tenth  centurj'.  The 
syllable  streow  means  "straw"  and 
refers  to  its  runners  resembling  straws 
(Skeat).  The  stalks,  probably  the 
runners,  were  used  in  medicine  in 
the  fourteenth  century  and  called 
"  Strebervwyses."  It  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

J/a>-i/t  Cinque-Foil  (Potenlilla  Comarum)  is  a 
herb  growing  to  1  foot  or  2  feet  high  in  bogs 
and  ditches,  having  dull  purple  flowens,  being 
commoner  in  Ireland  than  England.  It  has  a 
strongly  astringent  root  or  rhizome,  formerly  used 
in  tanning.  It  also  yields  a  yellow  dye.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Irish  used  to  stain  their  milk 
pails  with  it. 

Tormentil  (Potentilla  Tornientilla)  is  a  small 
plant  abounding  on  heaths,  recognisable  by  the 
flowers  having  four  yellow  petals.  The  thick 
root-stock  is  verv  woody  and  extremely  astringent, 
lib.  equalling  "lb.  of  Oak  bark  in  this  respect. 
The  root-stock  also  yields  a  red  colour  which  has 
been  imparted  to  leather  and  wood  in  Lapland,  &c. 
It  is  still  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  its 
valuable  astringent  properties. 

Ladifs  Manlli  (Alchemilla  vulgaris)  is  allied  to 
the  Burnets,  and,  like  them,  is  astringent.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  especially  where  it 
grows  in  abundance  in  meadows,  as  about  Buxton 
and  other  hilly  regions. 

Agrimony  (Agrimonia  Eupatoria). — Like  the 
preceding,  this  is  an  astringent  plant  and  much 
used  formerly  as  a  tonic.  Gerarde  (1.597)  even  says 
it  was  called  "  Philanthropes"  because  of  the  great 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  The  plant  can  yield 
a  good  yellow,  pale  or  deep  in  colour.  In  the 
fourteenth  centurj'  it  was  called  Egrimoyne 
(Chaucer)  and  used  for  clearing  the  eyes,  and  also 
with  mugwort  and  vinegar  for  a  "  bad  back"  and 
"alle  woundes." 


Salad  Burnft  (Poteriura  Sanguisorba)  is  a  common 
plant,  with  globular  purplish  heads  and  pinnate 
leaves,  being  frequent  upon  chalky  soil.  It  is 
very  nutritious,  so  that  sheep  delight  in  it,  and 
was  formerly  cultivated.  The  generic  name 
Poterium,  "a  goblet,"  refers  to  the  use  of  putting 
it  in  a  tankard  ;  while  "salad"  of  course  implies 
another  use.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  one 
of  the  ingredients  for  wounds  in  "save,"  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.  This  plant  is  also  very  astringent. 
It  was  called  P.  hortensis,  Garden  Burnet,  in 
Gerarde's  time. 

Dog  Bofif  (Rosa  canina). — As  a  conserve  the 
hips  of  this  Rose  have  been  long  used  in  pharmacy. 
They  also  formed  a  common  dessert  dish  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  Gerarde  says  they  "  maketh 
the  most  pleasante  meats  and  banqueting  dishes, 
and  tarts  and  such  like." 

Wild  Piar  (Pyrus  communis). — This  is  doubt- 
fully indigenous,  and  when  found  wild  in  hedges, 
&c. ,  it  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  trees  grown 
in  old  Monkish  gardens.  It  is  the  origin  of  all 
cultivated  varieties,  as  several  kinds  were  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  "  Warden  "  was  first  grown 
in  the  grounds  of  Warden  in  Edward  I.'s  reign 
(thirteenth  century),  and  was  borne  on  the  arms 
of  the  Cistercian  Convent  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
it  was  first  planted.  Similarly  the  Pears  are  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  as 
this  fruit  was  cultivated  in  that  county  for  perry. 
The  wood  of  the  Pear  tree  being  very  hard  has 
been  used  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  wood  engraving. 

Crab  ApjiU:  (Pyrus  Malus). — Like  the  Pear,  the 
wild  Apple  trees  are  often  degenerated  forms  from 
cultivation.  The  fruit  is  very  austere  and  acid. 
The  juice  known  as  "  verjuice"  is  used  for  bruises 
and    sprains    in    the    country.     It    is   sometimes 


lation  of  the  Latin,  Montana  Fraxinus,  of  the 
ancients.  The  scarlet  fruit  abounds  in  malic  acid, 
and  a  small  amount  of  prussic  acid,  which  might 
prove  harmful  to  children.  Many  superstitions  are 
attached  to  this  tree.  It  was  a  preservative 
,  against  witchcraft,  a  twig  being  carried  about  the 
person  in  Scotland  for  this  purpose.  The  berries 
are  largely  eaten  by  thrushes  and  other  birds,  but 
are  austere  to  the  taste  unless  made  into  a  con- 
serve with  sugar.  Geokge  Henslow. 
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added  to  cider  in  Ireland  to  impart  a  roughness. 
All  cultivated  Apples  are  derived  from  this  tree, 
and  several  varieties  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  Pippins  were  so  called  because  they 
were  raised  from  seed,  but  grafting  has  been 
practised  for  ages.  Professor  Bailey  says  that  the 
original  Newtown  Pippin  when  grafted  on  stocks 
growing  in  the  different  States  of  North  America 
or  in  Australia  soon  assumes  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  Apples  in  those  region  respec- 
tively. 

H'l'/rf  Sirrice  (Pyrus  torminalis). — This  is  a  local 
tree  occurring  in  woods  and  hedges.  It  bears 
small  fruits,  somewhat  spotted  and  very  acid. 
After  a  frost,  however,  it  becomes  mealy  and 
agreeable,  and  is  occasionally  offered  for  sale. 

Serricf  (P.  domestica).  —  Really  a  native  of 
South  Europe,  it  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in 
this  country,  only  a  rare  specimen  here  and  there 
being  now  to  be  found  wild,  i.e.,  in  the  forest  of 
Wyre,  near  Bewdley.  It  much  resembles  the 
Mountain  Ash,  but  is  more  tomentose,  and  the 
fruit  is  larger  and  more  pyriform.  It  appears  to 
have  been  common  in  Gerarde's  time.  He  figures 
it,  observing:  "It  produces  browne  berries, 
somewhat  long,  which  are  not  good  to  be  eaten 
vntill  they  have  lien  a  while,  and  vntill  they  be 
soft  like  the  Medlar  ;  whereunto  it  is  like  in 
taste." 

Mountain  A.ili  or  Rourin  (Pyrus  Aucuparia). — 
This  resembles  the  last  in  foliage,  but  the  fruit 
is  diS'erent.  Gerarde  figures  it  under  the  names 
"Quicken  tree,"  "Wilde  Ashe,"  or  "Wilde 
Service  tree."     The   modern   name  is   the  trans- 


A   S  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  discussion 

/\         on  the  bothy  that  appeared  lately 

/  \        in  The  Garden,  we  give  an  illus- 

/      \       tration  of  a  plan  of  such  a  structure 

1        *.     by  Mr.  E.    L.    Lutyens,    such    as 

might  be  built  at  one  of  the  ansles 

of  a  kitchen  garden  wall. 

In  the  fine  old  vegetable  gardens  of  300 
years  ago  such  angle  buildings  were  frequent. 
It  is  a  treatment  that  gives  great  dignity,  and 
that  redeems  the  plain  quadrangle  from  the 
dulness,  that  is  its  usual  character.  Moreover, 
as  many  small  buildings  are  of  the  greatest 
use  about  a  garden,  their  erection  as  a  part  of 
the  main  garden  wall  saves  a  great  deal  of 
other  walling. 
The  building  shown  gives  excellent  accom- 
modation for  six  men,  with  a  roomy 
workshop,  or  for  five  if  room  No.  I 
were  reserved  for  cases  of  illness. 
The  partitions  between  2  and  3  and 
between  b  and  6  would  be  best  not 
carried  up  to  the  ceiling  but  stopped 
at  7  feet  high,  thus  giving  both 
rooms,  the  advantage  of  the  ventila- 
tion given  by  the  chimney  of  the 
one  room  in  each  pair. 

Such  a    lodging   for    the    young 

men,  with  the  help  of  a  good  steady 

foreman,  would  be  a  benefit  whose 

comfort    and  good  influence  could 

hardly    be    overestimated  ;    its 

erection    would    not    be   a    matter 

of   great    expense,   and    owners    of 

gardens     who     have     the     welfare     of    their 

employes  at  heart  will  it   is   hoped  set  an 

example. 


EXHIBITIXG  CAKNATIONS. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  hope  that  we  shall 
see  Carnations  shown  as  grown,  judging  by  what 
was  seen  so  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall.  The 
Carnation  exhibitor  holds  that  all  his  talent  in 
growing  flowers,  and  all  that  Nature  does  in  the 
same  direction,  are  insuflicient.  It  has  to  be  so 
with  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  and  Sweet 
Peas  for  instance  ;  but  with  Carnations  the  labours 
of  the  grower  and  of  Nature  when  flowers  are  needed 
for  competition  are  but  half  done.  It  is  then  found 
needful  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  dresser,  and  if 
that  person  be  skilful  and  the  flowers  have  in 
them  enough  stuff,  then  more  than  likely  the  gain 
in  the  competitions  is  due  to  his  manipulation. 

It  seems  little  less  than  a  scandal  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  such 
things  should  be,  but  familiarity  with  wrong-doing 
breeds  tolerance  of  the  wrong.  Yet  did  a  rosariau 
but  serve  his  blooms  as  Carnation  florists  do  their 
flowers  he  would  be  expelled  from  his  exhibition 
with  ignominy.  One  of  the  results  so  bitterly 
complained  of  to  me  the  other  day  at  the  Drill 
Hall  was  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  there,  see 
the  manipulated  blooms,  their  green  sheaths  frilled 
open,  their  weak  petals  extracted  and  their  larger 
ones  pulled  out  wide  and  flattened,  think  that  such 
features  are  the  natural  ones  of  well-grown  flowers, 
and  are  profoundly  disappointed  when  they  see 
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the  blooms  Nature,  and  the  best  of  culture  that 
can  be  given,  produces.  Is  the  dressing  practice 
an  honest  one?  Of  course  it  is  pleaded  that  "we 
all  do  it,"  which  is  true,  but  the  flowers  presented 
are  very  different  indeed  from  those  as  grown.  Is 
there  any  gain  to  Carnation  culture  resulting  from 
this  evil  practice  ?  When  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  disqualifies  wiped  or  polished  Apples,  it 
seems  inconsistent  to  sanction  such  abominations 
as  Carnation  dressing.  Let  us  have  flowers  shown 
as  grown,  and  on  long  stems.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  offensive  to  good  taste  than  showing 
Carnations  on  paper  collars,  set  as  flat  as  pancakes 
in  mathematically-made  wood  boxes.  A.  D. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

LacHEV  ALIAS. 

A  S   the  bulbs  are    now  beginning  to  grow 

/\  these  should  be  shaken  out.     A  suit- 

/   %         able  compost  is  one  composed  of  three 

Z__i        parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  with 

2         \_     plenty  of  sand  and  dried  cow  manure. 

Place  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot, 

covering  them  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  soil. 

Afford    good   drainage,    as    these    plants    require 

abundance  of  water  when  in  active  growth.     Place 

the  plants  in  a  frame  and  do  not  give  much  water 

for    some    lime    after    potting.      For    suspended 

baskets  Lachenalias    are    invaluable.     They  also 

make  fine  specimens  when  grown  in  10-inch  or 

12-inoh  pans. 

Freesias. 
These  useful  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  successive 
batches  throughout  the  autumn.  Place  five  or  six 
bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  filled  within  2  inches  of  the 
rim  with  a  rich  light  sandy  soil ;  then  put  in  the 
bulbs  and  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  darkened  cold  frame  until  the  shoots 
are  seen,  when  they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  Freesias  and  Lachenalias  dislike  hard  forcing. 

Roman  Hyacinths. 

These  bulbs  should  now  be  potted  according  to 
requirements.  Place  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  just  covering  them  with  soil,  afterwards 
plunging  them  in  oocoanut  fibre  out  of  doors. 
Where  large  quantities  are  forced  they  are  better 
grown  in  boxes  and  potted  just  before  coming  into 
flower.  Early  Tulips  should  be  treated  somewhat 
similarly.  It  is  necessary  to  place  Narcissi  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  is  usual  for  the  Tulip  and 
Hyacinth.  Do  not  press  the  soil  too  firmly  in 
potting  bulbs. 

Mignonette. 

To  ensure  a  succession  of  this  another  sowing 
should  be  made,  following  the  method  advised 
last  month.  Schizanthus  should  also  be  sown  now 
to  provide  plants  through  the  winter.  For  indoor 
decoration  in  spring  intermediate  stocks  should  be 
sown  in  6-inch  pots  filled  with  a  rich  loam}' com  post, 
with  plenty  of  wood  ashes  intermixed  to  keep  the 
soil  porous.  Sow  four  or  five  seeds  in  each  pot 
and  place  in  a  shaded  cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  thin  to  three  plants  in  a  pot. 
Plenty  of  light  and  air  must  be  given  during 
favourable  weather.  Water  should  be  carefully 
applied  during  winter. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

These  should  be  examined,  and  any  that  are 

well  rooted  should  be  potted  on,  using  a  good  rich 

loam  with  plenty  of  sand  and  dried  cow  manure 

intermixed.     They  should  be  fairly  firmly  potted. 


Place  them  in  a 
frame  on  a  bed 
of  ashes,  amidst 
moist  surround- 
ings, and  give 
plenty  of  air  on 
suitable  days. 
Water  carefully 
and  shade  from 
the  sun.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out 
for  aphis,  to 
which  they  are 
very  liable. 
J.  Fleming. 
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THE    FRUIT 

GARDEN. 
Outdoor  Vines. 
The  sublaterals 
should  now  be 
stopped  at  one 
leaf  and  only  one 
bunch  of  fruit 
left  upon  each 
growth,  and  if 
time  can  be  found 
for  thinning  the 
berries  better  re- 
sults will  follow. 
The  weight  of 
the  crop,  how- 
ever, must  be 
regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  Vines  and  the  means  at 
disposal  for  nourishing  them.  Young  Vines,  or 
extending  rods  upon  established  ones,  which  have 
been  stopped  after  making  about  3  feet  of  growth, 
should  have  their  laterals  stopped  at  one  leaf,  except 
the  leading  ones,  which  should  be  secured  to  the  wall 
or  trellis,  as  the  case  may  be.  Attacks  of  mildew 
may  be  stopped  by  dusting  the  affected  shoots  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Early  Apples  and  Pears. 
Early  dessert  Apples,  such  as  Irish  Peach, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  &c.,  will  require  to  be  protected 
from  birds,  which  are  particularly  troublesome  in 
dry  seasons.  In  order  to  have  these  early  varieties 
in  good  condition  they  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  ripe  and  at  once  used,  for  their  flavour 
quickly  deteriorates.  Lady  Sudeley  is  a  handsome 
early  sort,  but  with  us  a  shy  bearer.  Of  early 
culinary  kinds  Lord  SuSield  and  Lord  Grosvenor 
are     here    carrying 


used  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  by  gathering 
second  early  varieties,  of  which  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  tj'pes,  at  short 
intervals,  a  useful  succession  of  ripe  fruit  may  be 
kept  up.  These,  like  early  Apples,  must  be 
protected. 

Cherries. 

Late  Duke  and  other  late  varieties  must  be 
efficiently  protected,  that  a  late  supply  of  fruit 
may  be  secured,  while  earlier  kinds,  whose  crops 
are  gathered,  should  have  their  nets  removed  and 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  any  black  aphis.  The 
foliage  should  either  be  submerged  in  a  powerful 
insecticide  or  be  effectually  dusted  with  tobacco 
powder. 

Figs. 

As  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen  protect  them 
from  wasps  with  the  aid  of  hexagon  netting.  The 
cold  late  spring  has  been  unfavourable  to  Fig 
trees,  and  every  inducement  must  now  be  given 
them  to  properly  mature,  otherwise  the  prospect  of 
next  year's  crop  will  be  marred.  Thin  out 
surplus  growths,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  strongest  and  best  placed  young  shoots,  which 
should  be  closely  nailed  to  the  wall. 

T.    COOMBBE. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 
Capsicums  and  Chillies 

which  are  in  pots  and  being  grown  in  cold  frames 
should  now  be  supported  with  green  painted 
deal  sticks,  and  where  these  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit — as  they  should  be  at  this  date — 
give  a  good  top-dressing  of  half-decayed  cow 
manure  and  fibrous  loam,  and  feed  liberally  with 
liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering. 
Thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily  with 
tepid  water  to  get  rid  of  any  insect  pest.  The  above 
when  well  cultivated,  as  well  as  being  useful  for 
culinary  purposes,  make  splendid  decorative  plants 
for  autumn  and  winter  use,  in  many  cases  rivalling 
the  berried  Solanums,  especially  the  smaller  fruited 
varieties. 

Tomatoes 
planted  in  the  open  have  made  good  progress 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  fruits  which  are  set 
to  swell  away  rapidly.  Remove  all  surplus  growth 
as  fast  as  it  is  made,  stop  the  leading  shoots,  and 
expose  the  fruits  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun 
and  air.  Give  good  soakings  of  manure  water 
during  dry  weather,  and  any  fruits  which    are 


good  crops  of  fruit, 
and  in  such  cases 
the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  for  early 
use.  Such  bad  keep- 
ing early  Pears  as 
Doyenne  d'Ete  and 
Jargonelle  should  be 
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colouring  should  be  cut  and  placed  under  glass  to 
finish.  Feed  plants  under  glass  which  are  in  full 
bearing  liberally,  and  guard  against  keeping  too 
close  and  humid  an  atmosphere  or  in  all  proba- 
bility disease  will  make  its  appearance.  Pot  on 
young  plants  as  they  require  it,  and  maintain  a 
sturdy  growth.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make 
another  sowing  for  winter  use,  but  it  should  be 
done  at  once.  Select  varieties  which  set  freely. 
Winter  Beauty  is  a  capital  kind  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Vegetable  Mabkows, 
like  many  other  things,  are  exceptionally  late  this 
season,  except  where  the  plants  were  raised  early 
and  brought  on  in  frames,  these  having  given  good 
returns  for  some  time.  An  excellent  and  prolific 
kind,  which  I  have  tried  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  is  Sutton's  Perfection,  much  resembling  that 
splendid  variety,  Pen-y-byd,  but  sets  its  fruit 
more  freely,  and  is  a  fine  dark  green.  It  makes 
a  fine  exhibition  kind,  and  the  quality  is  all  one 
can  wish  for.  Anyone  who  has  not  tried  this 
should  make  a  note  of  it  for  another  season.  Plants 
which  are  grown  on  manure  heaps  and  rich  soil  will 
only  need  plenty  of  clean  water  both  overhead 
and  at  the  roots  ;  buc  those  on  poor  soil,  which 
are  being  grown  for  covering  unsightly  corners, 
should  be  liberalh'  fed  with  farmyard  liquid, 
and  watered  overhead  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. 

Fruits  on  these  should  now  be  swelling,  and  when 
very  large  support  them  in  some  way.  Those  on 
plants  on  the  level  should  be  raised  on  boxes  to 
ensure  a  high  colour.  Keep  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  ;  this 
is  beat  done  in  the  evening  as  the  sun  is  leaving 
them. 

Herbs. 

Many  kinds  of  these,  such  as  Mint,  Marjoram, 
Sage,  &c.,  should  be  cut  and  properly  dried  in  the 
sun,  after  which  tie  up  in  small  bunches  and  hang 
up  in  an  airy  shed  for  winter  use.  Sweet  Basil 
and  Knotted  Marjoram  should  be  pulled  up  and 
treated  likewise. 

Carrots. 

Sow  seed  of  Short  Horn  in  cold  frames,  as  young 
roots  are  generally  more  highly  appeciated  than 
larger  ones,  and  with  the  aid  of  glass  this  sowing 
will  prove  very  serviceable.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldtuham  House  Gardens,  Elatree,  Herln. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

LILIES     FOR     ENGLISH 
GARDENS 

[To  the  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R , — In  ' '  Lilies  for  English  Gardens  "  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  a  strong  point  is 
made  of  the  advantage  an  amateur  enjoys 
in  learning  to  distinguish  the  groups 
Mr.  Baker  has  divided  the  Lilies  and 
Daffodils  into  ;  and,  when  mastered,  how 
easy  it  is  to  find  out  if  not  the  name  of  the  variety 
or  species,  at  least  the  way  of  having  the  correct 
name  settled.  Mr.  Baker's  divisions  are  so  simple 
and  so  complete  nothing  more  is  left  to  desire, 
and  I  think  will  last  for  all  times,  although  some 
think  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  when  a  new 
monograph  is  needed  ;  but  I  do  not  think  so,  and 
can  only  say  to  the  advocates  for  a  new  monograph 
that  they  have  not  mastered  the  existing  one. 
A  certain  writer  abuses  Haworth's  monograph,  but 
Mr.  Baker  takes  a  very  different  view  of  Haworth's 
work.  Indeed,  his  only  difl'erence  was  in  the  names 
given  to  the  three  grand  divisions,  based  on 
measurement.  Mr.  Baker  has  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  work  of  Haworth 

Mr.  Fjlwes  claims  that  L.  Krameri  is  the  typical 
L.  japonioum,  being  the  first  to  have  this  name 
according  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Herbarium.  The 
next  on  the  list  is  L.  Brownii,  and  the  third  L. 
odorum.     L.  Henryi,  Mr.  Leichtlin  and  I  agree,  is 


simply  a  geographical  variety  of  L.  tigrinum.  T 
challenged  the  man  who  put  this  Lily  into 
commerce  for  passing  it  on  as  a  form  of  L.  speciosum, 
and  he  replied  it  was  a  good  selling  description. 

Liliura  Harrisii,  Wilsoni,  and  eximium  I  never 
could  make  out  any  difference  between.  The  name 
Harrisii  we  know  all  about ;  the  name  Wilsoni 
must  have  been  a  misapprehension.  The  name 
eximium  is  of  very  old  standing,  and  was  lost 
till  reintroduced  from  Japan.  Harrisii  is  the  best 
selling  name.  L.  robustum,  grandiflorum,  and 
Takesima  are  three  names  for  the  same  plant.  L. 
Takesima  is  the  oldest  name,  and  L.  robustum  is 
the  best  selling  name.  I  challenged  the  author  of 
"Robustum''  name,  and  he  gave  me  the  same 
answer  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  L.  Henryi.  L. 
Harrisii  found  its  way  to  Bermuda  as  far  as  I  can 
discover  about  the  same  time  it  did  to  Cape  Town, 
and  that  might  be  from  England  from  the  early 
consignments  from  Japan.  In  the  early  days 
all  .Japanese  Lilies  went  to  London,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Continent  and  America.  In  the 
very  early  days  they  went  to  Holland,  to  Siebold's 
garden,  and  from  thence  were  distributed.  The 
advantage  Bermuda  enjoys  over  Japan  is  that  the 
bulbs  mature  earliest  and  are  amenable  to  early 
forcing — just  as  Roman  Hyacinths  from  Toulon — 
and  are  nearer  to  the  British  and  American 
markets.  The  two  centres  do  not  clash.  The 
Japanese  thought  they  could  cut  out  Bermuda,  but 
at  a  terrible  sacrifice,  losing  millions  of  bulbs  in 
the  effort.  From  shipping  their  produce  early 
Bermuda  gets  first  into  the  market,  and  so  long  as 
they  can  do  so  will  hold  the  market  for  Christmas 
flowers,  and  .Japan  for  the  Easter  market.  The 
finest  English  L.  candidum  I  ever  saw  were 
growing  close  to  the  wall  of  Stamford  Church. 

When  in  Japan  I  pointed  out  the  finest  form  of 
L.  longiflorum  to  cultivate,  and  was  told  it  could 
be  made  to  produce  fifteen  flowers,  and  as  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  mixture  I  recommended  the 
name  L.  longiflorum  multiflorum,  and  as  the  bulb 
was  distinct  from  the  other  seven  forms  a  start 
was  made  to  select  this  one,  and  as  they  could 
distinguish  it  by  the  bulb  at  once  they  com- 
menced the  first  season  with  70,0(Hj.  From  this 
year's  Japanese  catalogues  I  see  it  is  offered  at  the 
same  price  as  the  mixed  lot.  There  were  other 
forms  I  recommended  that  might  please  amateurs, 
but  the  decision  was  made.  We  shall  throw  all 
away  except  L.  longiflorum  multiflorum  (eximium) 
and  L.  longiflorum  giganteum  (grandiflorum,  robus- 
tum, and  Takesima).  If  you  keep  to  multiflorum 
and  giganteum  you  will  have  the  two  best  forms 
of  L.  longiflorum,  and  the  trade  would  do  well  to 
adopt  the  names,  get  rid  of  all  others,  and  so 
avoid  confusion.  I  have  been  thus  particular  as 
there  is  sure  to  be  confusion  in  names.  Wallace 
in  "Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant"  adopts 
grandiflorum,  my  sons  adopt  robustum,  and  in 
Japan  I  see  the  name  is  giganteum. 

L.  Krameri  I  found  growing  in  Pine  woods  at 
Osaka,  the  bulbs  amongst  the  Pine  needles  and  the 
roots  in  the  soil,  the  moist  atmosphere  and  the 
shade  of  the  woods  being  sufficient  for  the  bulb. 
Professor  Thomson  when  he  returned  from  his 
voyage  told  me  he  found  it  in  valleys  much  shaded. 
I  next  saw  it  in  a  temple  garden  in  very  robust 
health  ;  the  bed  was  raised,  the  soil  was  poor, 
and  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  bj'  large  over- 
hanging trees  on  a  high  bank.  The  stem  was  almost 
black  and  the  green  of  the  leaves  showed  the  most 
robust  health.  From  the  description  I  got  of  the 
place  where  L.  rubellum  grew  on  the  foothills  of 
Fasi-Yami,  andseeingit  growing  under  a  deciduous 
shrub  in  Yokohama  and  flowering  well  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  species  needed  the  same 
treatment,  and  were  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
humus  in  the  soil  than  without  it,  and  that  perfect 
drainage  such  as  might  be  got  close  up  to  the  stem 
of  deciduous  trees  and  a  dry  poor  stony  soil  would 
ensure  success.  Hence  for  pot  culture  I  recom- 
mended a  stony  sandy  soil  with  perfect  drainage, 
and  I  see  from  The  Garden  that  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
(I  think  that  is  the  name)  took  the  hint  and  was 
successful.  L.  Krameri  at  the  temple  and  L. 
rubellum  under  the  bush  suggested  the  mode  of 
culture  to  attain  success  and  preserve  the  bulbs. 

L.  tigrinum  Fort  unci  was  sent  home  by  Fortune 


when  in  Japan.  I  think  he  must  have  found  it  in 
some  garden  where  it  was  cultivated  as  a  vegetable, 
as  I  could  not  find  it  amongst  the  wild  plants  I 
saw,  and  possibly  this  was  a  selected  one  having 
superior  claims.  The  one  I  saw  wild  answered  to 
an  old  form,  and  the  bulbs  to  be  bought  at  the 
auction  mart  in  London  I  have  always  found  to  be 
Fortunei.  This  variety  I  found  was  sold  by  the 
Japanese  under  the  name  splendens  till  I  pointed 
it  out  as  Fortunei,  and  in  a  .Japanese  catalogue 
I  see  the  name  is  dropped  out,  and  only  L. 
tigrinum  is  offered  in  1002,  showing  that  not 
being  sure  they  go  on  the  safe  side.  L.  tigrinum 
splendens  (leopoldianum)  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Leichtlin  amongst  a  lot  of  Japanese  freshly  im'- 
ported  Lilies.  The  bulb  was  got  and  a  stock  grown, 
which  was  handed  over  to  Van  Houtte,  so  I  take  it 
we  may  consider  it  an  accidental  variety,  as  I  could 
not  find  any  knowledge  of  it  in  Japan.  In  "  Lilies 
for  English  Gardens,"  China  is  given  as  its  home, 
and  most  likely  the  old  one  we  have  in  our  gardens 
may  have  come  from  China,  as  it  bears  the  name 
L.  t.  sinensis,  but  our  two  fine  ones,  Fortunei  and 
splendens,  are  .Japanese. 

L.  auratum  1  did  not  find  growing  either  in  Rice 
fields  or  near  Rice  fields.  One  field  I  found  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  overlooking  Yokohama,  and  a  second 
lot  growing  on  flat  ground  some  distance  across 
the  bay.  The  soil  in  both  cases  was  loam. 
L.  longiflorum  is  grown  about  Yokohama  in  the 
fields  where  Rice  is  grown.  The  difference  in  the 
case  of  this  Lily  is  that  the  water  is  drained  off, 
and  in  the  case  of  Rice  it  is  drained  on  to  the  land.' 
In  the  early  days  of  its  exportation  to  Europe  it 
was  collected  from  the  hills  around  Yokohama  ; 
now  there  are  very  few  there.  I  have  seen  some,' 
but  not  enough  for  collectors,  who  go  further  afield 
each  year  to  get  stock,  which  they  size  and  plant. 
Some  are  ready  the  following  year,  and  others 
not  till  the  third  year.  L.  auratum  varieties 
are  all  selected  from  the  tj'pe  and  not  grown 
apart.  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  is  not  a  garden 
variety,  but  found  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Idru  ;  in  fact  none  of  the  L.  auratums  are  garden 
varieties  ;  in  other  words,  not  raised  in  gardens, 
but  collected  as  wild  plants.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tokio  I  saw  a  large  quarter  of  L.  platyphyllum. 
In  no  single  instance  did  I  see  L.  auratum  culti- 
vated otherwise  than  in  the  open  without  protection 
of  any  kind.  From  my  experience  of  Lilies  under 
trees,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  Krameri  and  L. 
rubellum,  I  failed  to  get  saleable  bulbs,  and  I 
dare  say  the  Japanese  know  this.  Amongst  trees 
I  have  found  L.  auratum  wild,  but  the  plant  was 
weak,  lankj',  and  the  bulb  small,  so  I  take  it  any 
shade  beyond  open  glades  cannot  be  good  for  Lilies 
as  a  whole.  Trees  as  shelter  may  be  good,  but 
even  this  was  not  resorted  to  in  .Japan. 

Lilium  speciosum  is  wild  on  the  mainland  of 
Japan  and  on  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  but 
our  supply  is  from  cultivated  stocks,  collecting 
not  being  resorted  to.  L.  Krfetzeri  is  a  white 
variety  of  roseum,  and  its  proper  name  is  L. 
speciosum  roseum  album.  Album  novum  is  a 
white  variety  of  L.  punctatum,  and  its  name  is 
L.  speciosum  punctatum  album. 

L.  croceum  and  L.  bulbiferum  are  wild  plants. 
L.  umbellatum  is,  I  think,  between  L.  bulbiferum 
and  the  Siberian  form  of  dauricura  spectabile  of 
Sweet's  "  English  Flower  Garden."  It  is  not 
known  where  they  originated,  that  is,  umbella- 
tum. Mr.  Krelage  said  they  came  from  England  ; 
in  that  case  they  must  have  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Groom,  of  Ciapham.  Whether  he  raised  all 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  did  raise  some,  and  at 
the  time  there  was  a  bit  of  a  sensation,  as  he 
said  he  had  been  robbed  of  some  of  them.  My 
study  led  me  to  put  them  under  the  species  L. 
dauricum,  and  I  see  mj'  sons  continue  to  do  so. 

L.  dauricum  I  found  growing  wild,  deep  in  wet 
sand,  on  the  northern  island  of  Japan,  when  on 
my  way  to  Yezo.  It  was  a  robust  plant,  and 
differed  from  L.  d.  spectabile.  This  Lily  the 
Japanese  I  see  now  offer,  I  mean  the  one  that 
grows  on  their  island,  not  spectabile. 

L.  Batemanni*  has  long  been  known  in  Europe 
under  the  name  L.  venustum.  Some  Japanese 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  came  into  Dr.  Wallace's  hands, 
and  being  more  robust  the   first  year  (which  is 
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always  the  case  with  imported  bulbs)  than 
venustura,  he  named  it  BatemanuiEe.  Mrs.  Bateman 
once  asked  me  why  her  name  was  attached  to  the 
flower,  and  1  told  her  it  was  L.  venustum.  The 
trade  and  amateur  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  as 
it  made  the  bulb  sell  better  under  the  new  name 
than  the  old  one. 

Major  Clarke  said  he  had  settled  the  parentage 
of  L.  testaceum  by  crossing  L.  candidura  and  L. 
chalcedonicura.  I  do  not  think  L.  pomponium 
could  have  given  the  sturdy  growth  L.  testaceum 
possesses. 

My  experience  is  unfavourable  to  L.  longiflorum 
surviving  our  winters,  not  that  the  frost  would  kill 
the  bulb,  but  in  a  mild  season  it — like  L.  candidura 
— commences  throwing  out  leaves  from  the  roots 
soon  after  flowering,  and  these  get  destroyed  by 
our  frost  and  the  bulb  suffers.  The  Dutch  keep 
the  roots  out  of  the  ground  until  late,  and  thus  stop 
growth  until  spring.  It  is  therefore  not  wise  to 
depend  on  the  bulb  beyond  the  first  year  if  left  in 
tlie  ground,  and  they  are  cheap  enough  to  buy 
annually.  I  was  glad  to  see  in  "Lilies  for  English 
Gardens "  that  the  smaller-growing  Lilies  are 
recommended  for  rockwork,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rockwork  the  bog  -  loving  Lilies  would  do 
grandly,  also  the  small  growing  Daffodils,  triandrus, 
juncifolius,  Tenuior,  gracilis,  and  Corbularia 
tenuifolia,  also  the  large  Spanish  Corbularia  and 
eyclamineus.  On  a  hot  rockwork  in  full  sun 
Corbularia  alba,  and  the  different  species  from  Spain 
and  Eastern  France  which  get  burnt  up  in  summer 
would  do.  We  do  not  know  the  home  of  Corbularia 
conspicua,  so  are  not  sure  whether  it  will  take  to 
water.  The  large  Spanish  yellow  is  annually  under 
water,  and  you  may  see  only  the  flower  floating  on 
the  surface. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  Peter  Barr. 


prehensive  proposal  for  the  extension  of  Metropolitan  open 
spaces  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  may  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 


SOCIETIES. 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY. 

The  Enclosuke  of  Stonehenge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  held  at  25, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  an  important  communication, 
addressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  to  the 
Wiltshire  County  Council  on  behalf  of  the  society  with 
reference  to  the  enclosure  of  Stonehenge,  was  approved. 
After  pointing  out  that  the  recent  enquiry  held  by  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  County  Council  was  not 
a  judicial  proceeding,  Sir.  Shaw-Lefevre  staled  :— 

"The  society,  with  a  very  large  experience  of  cases 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  public  to  roadways  and  footways, 
fortified  by  the  advice  of  their  solicitor  and  of  an  eminent 
King's  Counsel  of  the  Western  Circuit,  have  arrived  at  a 
conviction  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold 
that  the  public  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  roads  which 
lead  to  the  monument,  and  which  have  been  blocked  by  the 
fence  as  now  erected. 

"The  society  therefore  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Wilts 
County  Council,  without  itself  undertaking  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue,  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  case  which 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Courts  of  Law  for  a  decision. 

"  The  society  would  suggest  that  the  County  Council  of 
Wilts,  if  unwilling  itself  through  its  own  legal  advisers  to 
undertake  legal  proceedings  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  should  at  least  undertake  to  guarantee  the  costs 
of  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  the  extent 
of  £60U,  for  which  the  society  will  undertake  that  the  case 
shall  be  adequately  and  fully  presented  in  a  Court  of  Law." 

The  Wiltshire  County  Council  met  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  the  communication  from  the  society,  together  with 
a  report  from  the  roads  and  bridges  committee  of  the 
County  Council,  was  considered. 

ilr.  Edward  North  Buxton  stated  that  the  scheme  for  the 
purchase  of  the  extensive  open  space  at  Lambourne  and 
Grange  Hill,  Essex,  was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Up  to 
the  present  he  had  received  promises  amounting  to  about 
£5,000  from  private  contributors,  while  various  local 
authorities  in  Essex  had  agreed  to  provide  £13,000  altogether. 
Mr.  Buxton  announced  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  the 
offer  of  an  additional  area  of  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Grange 
Hill,  adjoining  the  London  County  Council  Asylum  at 
Claybury,  while  the  trustees  of  Earl  Cowley  h:id  promised 
to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  the  two  Woodford  Bridge 
Greens,  4\  acres  in  extent,  for  £150,  provided  the  whole 
scheme  is  carried  out.  The  total  area  now  embraced  in  the 
proposed  open  space  will  amount  to  no  less  than  S!^7i  acres, 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  sum  of  £32,000.  A  hope  was 
expressed  by  the  society  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  would  eventually  make  a  grant  of  £10,000  towards 
the  sum  of  £14,000  still  needed  to  complete  the  purchase,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  800  acres  of  common  and  farm 
land  at  Lambourne  are  placed  under  the  control  of  tlie 
City.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  London  County  Council  will 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  Grange  Hill  portion  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  further  subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming 
from  members  of  the  public  in  order  that  the  most  com- 


BASINGSTOKE. 
In  GoldiDg's  Park  a  very  good  exhibition  was  held  by  the 
Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society  on  the  ith  inst.  Plants 
were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  good  in  quality.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  3Jr.  G.  Best,  gardener  to  F.  R.  Leyland, 
Esq.,  The  Vine,  Basingstoke,  won  the  premier  award  by  a 
very  narrow  margin,  so  good  was  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  C. 
Harvey,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Portal,  Esq.,  Southington.  Mr. 
J.  Wasley,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfleld  Manor, 
Basingstoke,  won  the  leading  place  for  nine  specimen  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants  with  large,  healthy  Palms,  Ixoras,  and 
a  handsome  mass  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album.  Mr.  W. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  J.  Moss,  Esq.,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater, 
had  the  best  Gloxinias  and  zonal  Geraniums.  Ferns, 
Fuchsias,  and  Coleus  were  all  well  shown. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four 
Roses,  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Twyford,  was  easily  first  with  an  even  set  of  medium-sized 
fresh  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  Wasley.  For  twelve  ditto,  Mr. 
Neville  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Carnations 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Neville,  who  secured  the  leading 
award  with  a  dozen  large,  shapely  blossoms. 

Much  encouragement  is  given  here  to  hardy  herbaceous 
cut  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
society,  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
offer  prizes  for  a  collection  to  occupy  a  certain  space.  The 
result  was  a  fine  display.  In  the  latter  class,  and  for  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  Hunt  won  easily,  staging  huge  bunches  of 
good  things.  Mr.  Wasley  was  second  in  one  class,  and  Mr. 
J.  Tamplin,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  the  other  class. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  feature.  For  six  bunches,  distinct, 
eleven  competed,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  S.  Clifton, 
Winchester;  Mr.  Tamplin  was  a  good  second.  A  remarkably 
fine  lot  of  zonal  Geraniums  in  twelve  trusses  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  secured  the  leading  award  quite  easily. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  ladies  exhibits.  The  tent 
in  which  they  were  arranged  was  made  quite  bright  and 
interesting  owing  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits. 
For  the  best  decorated  table  for  six  persons  there  were 
four  entries.  Miss  Wadmore,  Brook  House,  Basingstoke, 
secured  the  leading  award  with  an  arrangement  possessing 
brightness  and  harmony  of  colouring.  Mias  Gosling, 
Basingstoke,  was  second. 

Fruit  was  not  numerous,  but  of  good  quality,  Mr.  W. 
Hunt  winning  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  ;  Mr.  Bower- 
man,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke, 
second.  Mr.  Hunt  won  the  first  place  with  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh in  the  class  for  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Tamplin  first  for  Black 
Hamburgh  ;  and  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black  Mr. 
Wasley  had  Madresfield  Court  in  superb  condition. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  Kneller, 
gardener  to  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Malshanger  Park,  Basing- 
stoke, won  Messrs.  Sutton's  prize  for  six  varieties  with 
superb  Onions,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  and  Peas;  second,  Mr. 
Bowerman.  The  latter  won  the  society's  prize  for  eight 
kinds,  while  Mr.  Best  did  likewise  in  Messrs.  Webb's  class. 

The  trade  was  well  represented  by  non -competitive 
exhibits,  which  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  show. 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had 
fine  bunches  of  meritorious  hardy  cut  flowers,  such  as  the 
various  forms  of  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  lanceolata  Eldorado, 
Eryngiums,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Wadmore  had  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables ;  and  Mr.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  Sweet 
Peas  in  quantity. 

MIDLAND    CARNATION    AND    PICOTEE    SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Edgbaston 
(Birmingham)  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 
The  dates  had  been  wisely  altered  from  July  30  and  31, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Many  of  the  classes 
were  very  keenly  contested,  and  excellent  blooms  were 
shown.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  bad,  rain  falling 
heavily  the  first  day.  At  the  luncheon  given  to  the  judges 
and  others  testimony  was  paid  to  the  great  help  the  society 
had  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  during  the  years  he 
had  acted  as  honorary  secretary.  Mr.  Sydenham  remarked 
that  much  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  who  now  takes 
up  the  secretaryship,  said  he  hoped  all  the  good  things  said  of 
Mr.  Sydenham  might  some  day  be  also  worthily  said  of  him. 

Single  Blooms. 

Twelve  self  Carnations :  First,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  gardener  to 
Robert  Sydenham,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  with  splendid  blooms 
of  Sapho,  Queen  of  Scots,  Exile,  The  Naiad,  Boreas,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  H.  G.  Rudd,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  King's  Norton,  with  flowers  but  little  inferior;  third, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  There 
were  numerous  other  entries. 

Six  self  Carnations:  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford, 
showing  well  Hildegarde,  Britannia,  Lady  Hermione,  Much 
the  Miller,  &c.  ;  second,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Hadsor, 
Droitwich  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Y'ardley. 

Twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  the  Nurseries,  Sparkhill,  with  excellent  blooms, 
Lady  St.  Oswald  and  Lady  Bristol  being  the  best ;  second, 
Mr.R.  G.  Rudd,  with  fairly  good  flowers;  third,  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Son,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield. 

Six  yellow  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones, 
Stechford,  who  showed  moderately  well ;  second,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Tliurstan. 

Twelve  fancy  Carnations :  First,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  with 
some  excellent  blooms,  notably  of  Voltaire,  Argosy,  and 
Hidalgoa  ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill, 
with  very  pretty  blooms;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  King's 
Heath,  with  good  flowers  also.  There  were  numerous  other 
entries  in  this  class,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
,  show. 


Six  fancy  Carnations  :  First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford, 
with  excellent  flowers  of  Eld()rado,  Aglaia,  Argosy,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  Sparkhill,  with  rather  smaller 
blooms ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Petm  Fields,  Wolver- 
hampton, with  good  blooms. 

Twelve  white  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  who  showed  well  Amy  Robsart,  Brunette, 
Mrs.  Sharp,  and  others  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  was 
a  good  second  ;  third,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son, 
Walsall. 

Six  white  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow, 
Walsall,  with  good  blooms,  notably  of  Lavinia  and  Brunette  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  with  very  good  Amy 
Robsart,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Little  Phil ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
Kay  Park,  Kilmarnock. 

Twelve  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations  :  First,  Messrs.  Thom- 
son and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  showing  splendid  flowers;  second, 
Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs.  This  class 
brought  out  some  excellent  blooms. 

Six  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations :  First,  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
Kilmarnock;  second,  ilr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall;  third, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton. 

Ajiateuk   Classes. 

Six  white  ground  Carnations  or  Picotees  :  First,  Mr.  C.  J. 
White,  Walsall,  with  pretty  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  J.Williams, 
Smethwick,  who  also  showed  well ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smart, 
Moseley. 

Six  selfs,  fancies,  or  yellow  grounds  :  Sir.  J.  Williams, 
Smethwick,  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Lady  Walsh, 
Hidalgoa,  Enchantress,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Moore  Binns, 
Mayfleld,  Worcester;  third,  Mr.  C.  J.  White. 

Six  selfs,  flowers  undressed  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Newton,  King's 
Heath ;  second,  ilr.  J.  Williams ;  third,  Mr,  W.  Moore 
Binns. 

Border  Flo^vers. 

Twelve  selfs :  First,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  who  had  good 
blooms,  but  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  because  the 
blooms  were  apparently  dressed  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
King's  Heath ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs.  There  were  four 
remaining  prizes. 

Six  selfs,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Cliatwin,  Edgbaston, 
who  showed  well ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Yardley  ;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Sergeusson,  Formby,  Liverpool,  all  exhibiting  good 
blooms. 

Twelve  fancies  or  yellow  grounds  :  First,  Sltessrs.  Artin- 
dale and  Son,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield,  with  a  good  exhibit ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford, 
both  showing  well. 

Six  fancies  or  yellow  grounds  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Chatwin, 
Edgbaston,  with  very  good  flowers ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist, 
Yardley,  a  good  second  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Penn 
Fields,  Wolverhampton. 

Blooms  Staged  in  Threes. 

Twelve  distinct  selfs,  yellow  ground  Picotees  or  fancies 
First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Kings  Norton,  who  showed  tine 
flowers,  especially  of  Voltaire,  Hesperia,  and  Golden  Eagle  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  King's  Norton,  with  good  blooms; 
third,  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son.  There  were  other  good 
exhibits  in  this  class. 

Six  self  yellow  ground  Picotees  or  fancies  :  First,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford,  who  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Guine- 
vere, Eldorado,  Voltaire,  and  May  Queen ;  second,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Tiverton  Isursery,  Bath,  who  had 
very  good  Richness,  Master  F.  Wall,  &c.  ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Chatwin,  Edgbaston. 

One  vase  of  white,  blush,  or  pale  pink  self :  First,  Sir. 
J.  F.  Smith,  Sparkhill,  with  the  variety  Mr.  Eric  Hambro; 
second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Yardley. 

One  vase  of  rose,  salmon,  or  scarlet :  First,  Messrs.  Artin- 
dale and  Son,  Sheffield,  with  the  variety  Mrs.  A.  Gilbert; 
second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth  ;  third,  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  King's  Heath. 

One  vase  of  yellow,  buff,  or  terra-cotta  :  First,  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Son,  with  the  variety  PandelU  Ralli ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  ;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  C©., 
Sparkhill. 

One  vase  of  any  dark  self  Carnation :  First,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Handsworth,  who  showed  the  variety  Comet  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist, 
Yardley. 

One  vase  of  yellow  ground  Picotees  :  First,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  with  Mohican  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  ;  third,  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son. 

One  vase  of  yellow  ground  fancy  Carnations  :  First,  Sir. 
R.  G.  Rudd,  with  Eldorado  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ; 
third,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath. 

Single  Blooms.— Carnations. 

Scarlet  bizarres :  First,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Sons ; 
second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Boys. 

Crimson  bizarres  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  D.  Walker. 

Pink  and  purple  bizarres  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.  ;  second  and  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son. 

Scarlet  flakes:  First,  Mr.  C.  J.  White;  second,  Mr.  D. 
Walker;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 

Rose  flakes :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Goodfellow  ;  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son. 

Purple  flakes :  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and 
Son  ;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 

Picotees  and  fancies.— The  principal  prize-winners  in  the 
classes    for    single    blooms    of   these    were    Messrs.    C.   F. 
Thurstan,    C.   F.   Goodfellow,    Thomson    and    Co.,  W.    H. 
Twist,  Pemberton  and  Son,  and  R.  G.  Rudd. 
Single  Blooms.— Selfs. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Parton,  A.  W.  Jones,  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  A.  R,  Brown,  W.  M.  Biuns,  J.  H.  D.  May, 
Thomson  and  Co.,  G.  Chaundy,  and  S.  Gibbs  were  the 
chief  prize-winners  in  tliese  classes. 

Sweet  Peas. 
Twelve  distinct  varieties,  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,   Tenby  Street,   Birmingham.— First   prize,  Mr. 
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F  J.  Clark,  Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester,  with  a  heauliful 
display  of  Coccinea,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Navy  Blue,  Miss 
Wiilmott,  itc.  ;  Mr.  V.  B.  Juhnstone.  Tettenhall,  Stafford- 
shire, with  good  rtowers  and  distinct  varieties,  was  second ; 
third,  the  Rev.  F.  Beincombe,  Penylan  Parsonage,  Ruabon. 

Floral  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas.— First,  Mrs.  .Simpson, 
Shipston-on-Stour,  with  good  sprays  !ooi=ely  arranged; 
second,  Mr.  Herbert  Hookham,  Selby  Hill,  who  used  rose 
and  white  flowers ;  third,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mustou,  Selby  Park, 
with  purple  varieties. 

Shower  Bouquet.— ilessrs.  Artindale  were  flist  with  an 
arrangement  of  Malmaison  Carnations ;  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons,  King's  Norton,  second,  with  a  piettier  display;  Mr. 
VV.  B.  Latham,  third,  witb  a  bouquet  composed  of  dark  red 
Carnations  and  Asparagus. 

Spray  of  Carnations  or  Picotees.  -  First,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Wilson,  Spilsby,  with  a  yellow  variety  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs, 
who  used  rose-coloured  blooms;  third,  Mr.  \V.  B.  Latham. 

NON-CUMI'KTITIVE   E.XHIBITS. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  displayed  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Cactus  and  double  Dahlias  for  so  early  in 
the  season.  The  blooms,  especially  several  new  seedlings, 
were  of  most  attractive  colours.  John  Burn,  crimson ; 
and  Mrs.  Horace  J.  Wright,  cream,  with  vermilion  centre, 
were  remarkably  good. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Cheater,  showed  hardy  flowers 
in  considerable  variety.  Notably  fine  were  the  Scabious, 
Gladioli,  Heleniums,  Carnations,  and  Phloxes. 

ilr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  showed  a  very  attractive 
display  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  we  remarked  several 
Eryngiums,  Veratrum  nigrum,  Tigridias,  about  twenty-five 
varieties  of  Phlox,  the  white  Agapauihus,  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  Abater  Lilies. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  beautiful  sorts. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  splendidly  shown  by  Stessrs. 
B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil.  The  blooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  colouring,  good  form,  and  immense  size. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  showed 
Nympha?as,  Carnations,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birmingham,  ex- 
hibited an  excellent  display  of  hardy  flowers  in  considerable 
variety,  in  which  were  especially  noticed  Liliums,  Coreopsis, 
Phlox,  Statice,  tEnothera,  and  Canterbury  Bells. 

Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  showed  cut  Roses 
nicely  arranged  in  glasses  and  an  excellent  lot  of  Viola 
blooms  in  many  rich  and  beautiful  shades  of  colour. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  exhibited 
a  very  attractive  group  of  hardy  flowers,  the  chief  features 
of  which  consisted  of  a  beautiful  selection  of  Nymph:eas, 
no  less  than  thirty  sorts  of  these  being  shown.  A  new  one 
worth  noting  is  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  prolifera,  said  to  be  the 
most  free  flowering  of  all.  Other  good  things  shown  were 
Gladioli,  Achillea  graa.!ca,  Gaillardias,  Tamarix  tcstivalis 
hispida,  &c. 

Medals. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were  awarded  the 
champion  medal,  as  they  obtained  the  largest  number  of 
points  in  the  large  and  single  bloom  classes. 

Mr.  David  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  won  a  similar  medal  in 
the  small  and  single  bloom  classes. 

The  silver  medal  offered  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
in  the  single  bloom  classes  was  also  won  by  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co. 

A\V.\KI)S. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  : 

Meteor,  rose  flake,  raised  and  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham. 

Sfiss  F.  Sims,  a  very  dark  crimson  self,  raised  and 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 

John  Pope,  a  bright  rose  self,  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  of  Hadzor,  near  Droitwich. 
Premier  Blooms. 

Dressed :  Flake,  Mrs.  May,  exhibited  by  Mr.  David 
Walker;  bizarre,  R.  Houlgrave,  from  Messrs.  Pemberton 
and  Son  ;  heavy  edge  white  ground  Picotee,  Brunette,  from 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  ;  light  edge  ditto.  Pride  of  Leyton,  from 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ;  heavy  edge  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  Gertrude,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. ;  light 
edge  ditto,  Childe  Harold,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ; 
self,  Miss  F.  Sims,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ;  fancy, 
Eldorado,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

Undressed:  Self,  Hildegarde,  from  Mr.  S.  Gibbs;  fancy, 
Voltaire,  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd ;  yellow  ground  Picotee, 
Childe  Harold,  from  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvf&vs.— The  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpfulto  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matter  tvhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Ans^vers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  tcritten  <yn  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  OA-RJ>v,ii,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  busiiiess  should  be  sent 
to  the  PPBLISHER.  The  7iam€  and  addrejus  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants,—^.  F.A.—\,  Campanula  garganica ; 
2,  C.  rhomboidalis  ;  3,  C.  glonierata  var.  alba;  4,  (Enothera 
sp.  ;  5,  Sedum  Aizoon  variegatura  ;  0,  Sedum  album ; 
7,  Alyssum  incanum ;  S,  Veronica  spicata ;  9,  Specimen 
iusutticient  for  determination  ;  10,  Asplenium  Filix  fteraina 
var.  ;  11,  Asplenium  Filix  fa-miua  var.  ;  12,  Sedum  oppositi- 


folium.^ IT.  A.  TToM*.— Wild  Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus). 

Iiosehill.—1\\e  variety  with  the  ruby-coloured  foliage 

is  known  as  Rosa  ferruginea  or  rubrifoHa,  and  the  coral- 
coloured  Tea  RoseisCorallina. W.  D.  K~Fagus  sylvatica 

var.    heterophylla    (the    Cut-leaved     Beech).      Polygonum 

cuspidatuni.- Arthur  Sunft.~Tl\\Q  leaves  you  sent  were, 

unfortunately,  quite  black  and  unrecognisable.  In  all  cases 
good  flowering  examples  are  necessary  for  accurate  naming. 

C.  Prentis.— The   CalUopsis  (Coieopsis)   is  probably  C. 

bicolor  nigra  or  C.  b.  purpurea.  There  are  several  of  these 
dark  forms  in  general  cultivation,  and  all  come  true  from 
seeds,  or  nearly  so. 

Oak  tpee  decaying*  (A.  L.  S.).— The  Oak  tree  should 
be  cut  back  in  the  winter  when  devoid  of  foliage,  as  if  done 
now  it  would  result  in  a  considerable  loss  of  sap.  The  cut 
should  be  surticiently  sloping  to  prevent  any  water  settling 
tliereon  and  thus  causing  decay.  A  coating  of  Stockholm 
tar  will  serve  to  protect  from  the  weather  and  assist  the 
wound  to  heal. 

Buds  of  Romneya  Coulteri  w^ithering- 
before  opening"  (J.  A.). --This  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  Komneya  Cuulteri.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
cbeok  of  some  description,  insufficient  water,  a  very  cold 
spell  after  hot  weather,  insect  attacks,  Ac.  From  the  leaves 
the  plant  appeals  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  in  this  case 
the  injury  is  probably  due  to  the  cold.  You  might  give  the 
plant  a  surface  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  and  decayed 
leaves. 

Exhibiting  hardy  flowreps  (Hawick  Amateur). 
—Your  (luestion  is  a  little  vague,  because  whilst  you  use 
the  term  "hardy  plants,"  your  (luery  as  to  vases  leads  to 
the  inference  that  you  mean  hardy  flowers  in  bunches  set 
up  in  vases.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  obtain  such 
vases  as  you  need  for  the  purpose,  but  you  should  enquire 
of  some  local  dealer  in  glass  or  earthenware.  Failing  those, 
try  some  seedsman  or  dealer  in  horticultural  sundries.  On 
a  table  5  feet  by  '6  feet,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bunches 
of  flowers,  not  too  large,  and  not  crowded,  but  each  one 
well  displayed,  should  suffice  ;  the  taller  behind,  the  dwarfer 
in  front,  if  the  table  is  placed  so  as  to  have  one  front  only. 
No  foliage  or  dressing  should  be  used  other  than  the  foliage 
of  each  variety.  Of  course  you  would  show  purely  hardy 
things,  such  as  will  stand  an  ordinary  winter  out  of  doors. 
You  might,  no  douht,  lay  some  foliage  of  a  hardy  kind 
about  on  the  table  between  the  vases. 

July-sown  Cappots  (Oxfoki>).— It  is  a  fact  that 
Carrots  raised  from  a  sowing  made  now  rarely  if  ever  suffer 
from  the  Carrot  fly  or  maggot.  That  is  a  special  reason 
why  a  summer  sowing  should  be  made.  Where  ground 
has  been  well  moved  in  digging  early  Potatoes  it  is  only 
needful  to  level  it,  then  to  draw  shallow  drills  lU  inches 
apart,  and  sow  the  seed  fairly  thin,  as  it  is  not  held  needful 
to  thin  out  these  winter  Carrots  later.  Growth  soon  follows, 
and  it  continues  up  to  the  end  of  December  at  least.  The 
advantage  of  having  even  but  a  small  breadth  of  perhaps 
half  a  rod  in  area  of  these  young  Carrots  to  pull  from  during 
the  winter  is  that  they  are  so  tender  and  pleasant  to  eat, 
far  more  so  indeed  than  are  the  large  Carrots  which  have 
been  lifted  and  stored  for  the  winter.  Should  very  hard 
frosts  ensue  a  portion  of  the  bed  may  be  covered  up  for  the 
time  with  litter  or  Ferns.  The  Carrels  should  be  nulled 
clean  in  the  rows.  The  best  varieties  to  sow  now  are  the 
early  winter  or  scarlet  Champion. 

Rhododendpon  questions  {H.  D.  R.).— i,  "Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  British  Gardens,"  a  book  which  will  soon  be 
published  ;  2,  ((ctober  ;  3,  Anthony  Waterer ;  4,  Leave  them 
alone  and  they  will  bloom  in  time  ;  5,  a,  b,  c,  d,  Impossible 
to  answer  these  exactly  without  being  in  a  nursery  at  bloom- 
ing time.  Miss  Jekyll's  own  knowledge  we  think  was  about 
exhausted  in  what  was  written  in  "  Wood  and  Garden,"  page 
04  and  onward,  (a)  Album  elegans  or  Album  grandiflorum, 
neither  exactly  white  but  lilac-white,  extremely  harmonious 
with  ponticum  ;  (b)  Michael  Waterer,  John  Waterer 
(crimsons),  Kate  Waterer,  .Tames  Bateman  (rose),  Mme. 
Carvalho,  Sappho  (whites) ;  (c)  Atrosanguineum,  Alexander 
Adie  (scarlet  or  blood  colour).  Baron  Schroder  (f  lum  colour)— 
the  only  other  good  deep  coloured  we  know  is  nigrescens, 
which  is  too  early — perhaps  Old  Port  would  do  for  the 
second,  and  the  only  true  pink  we  know  is  Bianchi,  only 
grown  by  Maurice  Young,  Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming  ; 
{d)  everestianum  (light  purple).  No  other  purples  we  know 
go  so  well  with  this  as  selections  made  at  blooming  time  of 
lighter  and  darker  shades  in  the  nursery.  6,  Any  of  these 
colourings  grouped  as  described  would  do  equally  badly 
against  a  brick  wall,  where  whites  only  should  be  used. 

Peaches  failing"  (J.  R.  K.).— The  cause  of  the  failure 
in  Dr.  Hogg  was  evidently  the  early  attack  by  aphides.  Had 
this  been  prevented  by  timely  attention  in  destroying  the 
aphides.  Dr.  Hogg  would  have  succeeded  as  well  as  Noblesse, 
as  the  variety  is  a  good  grower  Aphides  often  remain  in 
embryo  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  during  winter,  getting 
active  at  the  same  time  as  the  growth,  which  they  insidiously 
attack  before  their  presence  is  suspected.  In  a  case  like  this 
tlie  tree  should  be  washed  over  carefully  a  few  weeks  before 
growth  begins  in  spring,  with  soft  soap  and  water  in  the  pro- 
portitin  of  a  wine-glassful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  when  the 
larvte  will  be  destroyed.  At  pruning  time  (the  end  of 
January)  we  should  cut  those  affected  shoots  back  to  half 
their  length,  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  many  growths 
will  spring  from  tlie  base  of  the  shoot  as  will  be  wanted  for 
furnishing  terminal  and  side  shoots  the  following  season, 
nothing  can  be  done  now.  In  the  case  of  the  Noblesse  cut 
back  as  you  suggest  all  lateral  growth  from  the  current 
year's  shoots. 

Shading  gpeenhouse  (Celia).  — Various  causes 
operate  to  render  the  shading  of  greenhouses  necessary  in 
hot  weather,  the  primary  one  being  the  excessive  heat 
generated  in  glass  houses,  let  ever  so  much  ventilation  be 
Kiven,  when  the  sun  plays  upon  the  glass  roof  in  full  force. 
Then  the  inside  temperature  is  often  forced  up  many  degrees 
above  normal  temperature,  making  it  far  too  hot  for  the 
plants,  and  causing  the  soil  in  the  pots  rapidly  to  dry.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  shading  of  some  description  is  useful 
as  tempering  the  heat  to  suit  the  plants'  requirements. 
Best  of  all  is  a  thin  roller  blind  of  canvas  or  tiffany,  because 


that  cau  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  be  needed.  The  best 
fixed  shading  is  made  of  new  milk  and  common  washing 
blue,  just  to  give  the  milk  a  pleasing  tint.  That  should  be 
painted  on  the  glass,  but  it  has  to  remain  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  until  the  winter  frost  peels  it  off.  Shading  should 
in  all  cases  be  very  thin,  and  certainly,  if  possible,  used 
only  in  strong  sunshine. 

Apaueapia  excelsa  (Osmdnda).— This  is  a  native 
of  Norfolk  Island  off  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  like 
all  plants  from  that  region  it  needs  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse,  tliough  it  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  months.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  under 
glass  before  the  autumn  frosts  appear,  and  it  should  not  be 
placed  outside  in  the  spring  till  ordinary  bedding  plants  can 
be  safely  trusted  in  the  open  ground.  We  fear  that  your 
Maple  is  past  recovery  ;  the  reason  of  this  we  cannot  say,  as 
the  removal  to  a  slightly  cooler  structure  ought  not  to  have 
affected  it.  Old  stunted  plants  are,  however,  sometimes 
liable  to  go  off  without  any  apparent  cause.  As  your  plant 
is  not  quite  dead  you  might  keep  it  a  little  longer  to  see  if  it 
recovers,  but,  as  stated  above,  we  fear  there  is  not  much 
hope. 

Faipy  Rings  on  lawns  (Eni^uiker).— Occasional 
dressings  of  a  mixture  of  basic  slag,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  those  so-called  fairy  rings 
on  a  lawn  usually  helps  to  their  removal.  Failing  these 
particular  manures,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
merchant,  use  a  good  guano  mixture,  applying  at  once 
3lb.  per  rod,  and  again  a  month  later.  Top-dress  the 
whole  of  the  ring  area.  These  rings  are  caused  by  a  fungus, 
the  roots  or  mycelium  of  which  spread  outwards  into  fiesh 
soil  yearly,  and  they  render  it  poor.  But  the  mvcelium  of 
the  previous  year  dying  or  decaying  becomes  fur  the  time  a 
manure  on  which  the  grass  feeds,  and  causes  the  strong 
green  growth  called  Fairy  Rings.  The  application  of 
manure  dressings  as  advised  causes  the  soil  to  become  alike 
rich,  and  good  results  follow.  Probably  the  leason  why 
Clover  seed  sown  on  a  lawn  comes  up  only  in  patches  is 
because  the  seed  fails  to  find  soil  enough  properly  to  cover 
it.  Where  seed  is  so  sown  the  lawn  should  have  a  liberal 
soil  dressing. 

Rose  Amepiean  Beauty  (H.  L.  Brows)— The 
correct  name  of  the  variety  known  in  the  Tnited  States 
under  the  above  name  is  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain.  It  was 
raised  by  a  French  grower  named  Ledechaux,  and  intro- 
duced in  1S7.5.  The  Americans  claimed  that  the  Rose 
originated  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft  at 
Baltimore,  but  it  has  long  been  recognised  that,  the  two 
Roses  are  identical.  Although  without  a  doubt  the  variety 
is  of  French  origin,  our  American  friends  should  be  given 
the  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  developed  it. 
The  astounding  growth  it  will  make  in  that  country  when 
grown  upon  its  own  roots  and  planted  on  benches  under 
glass  is  simply  marvellous,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
variety  could  be  so  grown  here  owing  to  our  almost  sunless 
winter  season  compared  to  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain  is  a  Hybrid  Tea 
seems  perfectly  evident  from  its  very  perpetual  flowering 
habit  and  also  judging  from  the  wood  and  foliage.  The 
deep  rose  colour  is  a  shade  not  much  admired  in  England, 
but  under  forced  conditions  and  in  midwinter  even  Roses 
of  this  colour  appear  beautiful,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said 
in  its  favour,  the  Rose  is  deliciously  fragrant. 

Moles  in  hepbaeeous  bopdep  (Worriei>).— 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  advise  in  this  case,  as 
the  soil  being  so  light  the  moles  can  take  a  fresh  turn  at 
the  least  obstruction  or  the  approach  of  danger.  Cannot 
you  trace  them  from  the  superficial  runs  down  to  the  more 
peraianent  runs  on  the  sand  or  gravel  subsoil?  It  is  quite 
useless  we  know  by  experience  trying  to  get  the  upper  hand 
by  dealing  only  with  the  surface  runs,  but  if  by  diligent 
search  you  find  access  to  one  of  the  main  arteries  or  tunnels 
you  may  either  trap  them  there  or  endeavour  to  oust  them 
by  burning  sulphur  in  the  low  runs,  and  nothing  is  more 
penetrating  than  this.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  their 
headquarters,  or  is  there  no  hedge  near  by  in  whose  bottom 
these  things  make  their  home?  We  have  been  most 
successful  with  the  trap— which  we  always  handle  with 
gloved  hands — by  fixing  upon  a  spot  where  of  necessity  the 
moles  have  to  cross  a  path  or  roadway.  In  such  case  the 
runs  are  deep  but  not  numerous,  and  many  may  be  taken  at 
a  single  point.  Failing  this  we  would  certainly  try  to  force 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  into  their  runs,  and  if  necessary  from 
two  or  more  points  simultaneously. 

QUESTION. 

"Petep's  "Wpeath."  -  Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
ttotanical  name  of  the  shrub  called  in  America  "Peter's 
Wreath  "  ?— M.  P.  FoRSTER. 


CORONATION    AND    THE    CHILDREN. 

Thol  SANiis  of  poor  East  London  children  were  not  able  to 
participate  in  the  Coronation  celelu-ation.  We  are  proposing 
therefore  to  give  a  Coronation  Day  in  the  country  to  as 
many  as  possible.  For  every  £ri(J  we  can  take  out  l,Oun  poor 
children  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  head.  Will  your 
readers  kindly  help  us  to  brighten  these  young  lives  by 
giving  them  a  day  of  gladness  which  will  linger  in  their 
memory  in  years  to  come  as  the  Coronation  celebration  of 
their  Gracious  King?  Every  gift,  great  or  small,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  our  East  London 
committee  by  (Rev.)  John  W.  Atkinson. 

Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E. 


A  Visit  to  Messps.  Cannell  and   Sons.— Sir 

J.  Liege  Hulett,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Natal,  and  Lady  Hulett  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  Messrs.  II. 
Cannell  and  Sons'  Swanley  Nursery  last  ^Monday,  and  were 
much  interested  with  what  they  saw.  They  propose  having 
a  day's  visit  to  the  firm's  Eynsford  Nursery  later  on,  and 
making  an  exhaustive  examination  before  leaving  for  South 
Africa. 
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MUSINGS      ON      PLANT 

NAMES. 

E  print    an    article  from    Mr. 

Arthur     Goodwin  upon     an 

interesting     and  important 
subject : 

"Readers  of  The  Garden 
were  no  doubt  amused  at  the  enquiry  made 
in  Parliament  recently  as  to  whether  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  would  issue 
instructions  that  the  practice  of  labelling 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  Latin  in  Kew 
Gardens  shall  be  discontinued  and  English 
substituted.  Perhaps  no  more  foolish  question 
could  be  conceived,  yet  at  the  time  I  noticed 
that  a  certain  section  of  the  daily  Press,  with 
that  ineptitude  born  of  ignorance,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  suggestion,  while  a  provincial 
journal,  slightly  more  irresponsible  than  the 
rest,  denounced  what  it  described  as  '  botanical 
pedantry.'  Most  of  us  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  able  director  of  our  lovely  national  garden 
smiling  to  himself  at  such  narrow  -  minded 
pettifogging  cackle.  Nevertheless,  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton  -  Dyer  has  to  a  certain  extent 
responded  to  popular  clamour,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  new  '  Hand  List  of  Her- 
baceous Plants.'  This  recently-published  list 
consists  of  1,235  pages,  and  is  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  old  one,  part  of  this  increase  in 
size  being  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of 
English  names  '  where  they  exist.'  This  last 
proviso  is  of  course  important.  One  can  hardly 
expect  the  Kew  authorities  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  inventing  popular 
names  for  plants  of  recent  introduction.  For 
my  own  part  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  English 
names  in  cases  where  two  plants,  belonging 
not  only  to  a  different  order  but  to  a  distinct 
species,  have  identically  the  same  name  applied 
to  them. 

"As  an  instance,  in  the  'Kesv  Hand  List' 
Astilbe  rivularis  and  Spirsea  Aruncus  are  both 
termed  'Goat's  Beard,'  yet  as  garden  plants 
they  are  quite  distinct,  although  both  enjoy  the 
same  position,  while  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view  the  Astilbe  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Saxifragaceie  and  the  Spiraea  to  the  Rosacefe. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  in  his  charming  book, 
entitled  '  In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Else- 
where,' devotes  a  chapter  to  '  Plant  Names,' 
which  is  most  helpful  and  full  of  interest.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  :  'During  the  last  few  years  attempts 
have  been  made  largely  to  increase  the  number 
of  English  names  for  exotic  plants,  and  even  to 
insist  that  none  but  English  names  should  be 
used  by  English  botanists.  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  vexed 
question  ;  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  the 
attempt  is  both  unwise  and  mischievous,  and 
if  adopted  by  other  nations  would  lead  to  a 
woeful  confusion,  and,  instead  of  knowing  our 
plants  by  the  one  accepted  scientific  name, 
which  would  be  good  in  every  civilised  nation. 


we  should  have  to  learn  the  different  names 
adopted  in  each  separate  country." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  hardy  plant 
nomenclature,  there  still  exist  many  puzzles 
which,  unaided,  we  amateurs  can  hardly 
expect  to  solve.  True,  we  owe  considerable 
thanks  to  The  Garden  for  giving  us  a  helping 
hand  by  means  of  such  instructive  articles  as 
M.  Correvon's,  but  there  are  still  many  families 
of  hardy  plants  which  would  stand  the  search- 
light of  investigation  thrown  upon  them.  Take 
for  instance  what  I  must  call  for  want  of  a 
better  term  the  Sunflower  iamily.  By  this  I 
mean  Helianthus,  Heliopsis,  Helianthella,  and 
Wyethia.  Even  in  many  of  our  best  gardens 
these  Sunflowers  appear  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  consider- 
ing the  appalling  tangle  of  synonyms  which 
seems  to  overshadow  them.  Last  autumn  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  collection  of 
these  plants  which  had  been  gathered  from 
many  sources— but  in  this  case  a  considerable 
number  of  them  proved  to  be  identical, 
although  their  labels  would  have  led  one  to 
believe  otherwise.  In  fact.  Sunflower  names 
seem  to  have  been  coined  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  and  the  "Kew  Hand  List"  deals  with 
twenty-two  synonyms  under  the  heading  of 
Helianthus  !  Here,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a 
suggestion  for  a  subject  which  might  well  be 
included  in  The  Garden,  and  one  which  I 
venture  to  say  would,  if  adopted,  prove  of 
interest  and  value  to  your  large  circle  of 
readers. 

I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  appreciate  a  visit 
to  a  garden  where  plahts  and  trees  are  correctly 
yet  inconspicuously  named,  although  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  many  good  gardens  labels  are 
strictly  vetoed.  I  cannot  close  without  relating 
a  rather  amusing  story  which  lately  reached 
nie_  anent  this  subject.  A  certain  proprietor 
residing  in  a  well-known  Midland  town,  where 
horticulture  has  many  devotees,  purchased  a 
charming  and  picturesque  estate  in  an  adjacent 
suburb.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
place  was  a  fine  collection  of  well-grown  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  it  occurred  to  their  owner  to 
have  them  all  labelled  after  true  botanic  garden 
fashion  for  the  edification  of  his  friends 
and  frail  humanity  generally.  Accordingly, 
his  OWE  knowledge  of  botany  being  nil,  an 
expert  was  called  in  and  a  list  drawn  up  of  the 
labels  which  would  be  required.  Their  pre- 
paration was  entrusted  to  a  house  painter,  who 
at  least  did  his  best.  On  a  deep  black  back- 
ground the  names  stood  out  in  white  of  such 
prodigious  size  that  the  most  astute  advertising 
contractor  would  have  been  satisfied.  The  day 
arrived  which  saw  the  work  completed,  and  the 
labels  were  duly  affixed  to  their  appointed 
positions.  One  tree  only  escaped,  this  being  a 
magnificent  Lime  tree.  However,  it  was  soon 
espied  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  thereupon 
himself  hunted  up  its  botanical  name  in  a  dic- 
tionary, and  forwarded  it  to  the  decorator  to  be 
inscribed  like  the  rest.  This  was  accomplished 
and  the  label  placed  in  position.    Strange  to 


say  no  one  seems-  to  have  noticed  anything 
wrong  with  it  until  one  day  a  botanist  of 
some  repute  came  to  see  the  place  and  was 
shown  round  by  its  owner.  Judge  of  the 
visitor's  astonishment  when,  asked  to  admire  a 
stately  Lime  tree,  he  read  upon  its  trunk  the 
following  inscription  :  "  Citrus  communis." 


THE    W^ALL    GARDEN    IN 

AUGUST. 

It  ia  only  during  recent  years  that  wall  gardening 
(i.e.,  the  covering  of  walls  with  ornamental  plants) 
has  received  proper  attention.  Wall  gardens  as 
well  as  rock  gardens  generally  look  brightest  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  but  the  plants  given  in  the 
following  notes  are  now  in  flower  at  Exeter,  so  that 
the  wall  garden  in  August  need  not  be  much  less 
interesting  than  in  the  spring  if  suitable  plants  are 
used. 

Where  the  top  of  a  retaining  wall  can  be  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  or  more  a 
surprising  number  of  good  showy  plants  can  be 
grown  there  with  excellent  effect.  Linaria 
dalmatica,  which  is  slill  in  bloom,  is  a  suitable 
plant  for  this  purpose,  its  yellow  and  orange 
flowers  stand  out  boldly,  and  the  plant  will  often 
shed  its  seeds  and  spring  up  in  other  places. 
Equally  suitable  are  many  Dianthus ;  of  those 
still  in  bloom  may  be  named  Diiinthus  rupestris 
nanus,  with  white  deeply  fringed  flowers ;  U.  versi- 
color, deep  crimson  flowers,  with  darker  centre ; 
and  t).  integer,  with  white  fringed  flowers.  There 
are  many  other  suitable  kinds,  but  most  of  these 
would  now  be  out  of  bloom.  Another  most  suitable 
plant  is  Corydalis  oehroleuca,  which  has  creamy 
white  flowers,  which  now  are  fully  open,  while  its 
relative,  the  yellow  Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea), 
has  passed  out  of  bloom  more  than  a  month  ago. 
Attractive,  too,  is  Erigeron  mucronatus,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  Vittadenia  triloba,  whose 
Daisy-like  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion, 
and  which,  if  planted  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  will 
quickly  spread  downwards,  covering  the  wall  with  a 
veil  of  pretty  flowers.  A  fine  contrast  is  formed  with 
this  plant  and  Iceland  Poppies  in  orange  or  yellow 
colours,  which  as  a  rule  will  last  till  August,  and 
sometimes  self-sown  plants  will  flower  much  later. 
Other  good  plants  which  like  a  sunny  position  are 
the  bright  yellow  Achillea  tomentosa  and  the  purple 
Statice  elata  and  Pyrethrum  Zaradskyi,  which  has 
large  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour  and  grows 
about  10  inches  high.  Arenaria  montana  and  other 
species  are  now  out  of  bloom,  but  Arenaria 
grandiflora  with  its  white  flowers  is  still  quite 
fresh. 

Plants  SaiTABLE  roR  Crevices  of  a  Wall. 

An  excellent  plant  for  the  above-named  purpose 
is  Linaria  anticaria  ;  its  flowers  are  white,  tipped 
with  blackish  maroon,  and  very  striking.  It 
grows  about  10  inches  to  12  inches  high,  and  is 
supposed- to  be  only  biennial,  but  I  have  known 
plants  to  occupy  the  same  spot  for  several  years 
in  succession  ;  it  easily  sows  itself.  Other  suitable 
Linarias  which  do  not  object  to  the  narrowest 
chink  or  fissure  are  the  well-known  Linaria 
C3'mbalaria  and  the  somewhat  larger  L.  pallida. 
Thymes  are  mostly  out  of  bloom,  but  the  purplish 
blue  Thymus  lanoeolatus  and  the  somewhat  paler 
T.  micans  are  still  at  their  best.     Here  and  there. 
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too,  Thymus  Serpyllum  has  not  quite  passed  out 
of  bloom.  Very  suitable  as  wall  plants  also  are 
the  various  kinds  of  Mesembryanthemums.  In 
Cornwall  Mesenibryanthemuni  edule  covers  walls 
and  banks  rapidly.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy 
except  in  sheltered  positions  near  the  sea.  A 
much  more  hardy  and  reliable  plant  which  is  just 
now  in  full  bloom  is  M.  uncinatum,  which  has 
tough  but  slender,  curiously  jointed  stems,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  pretty  pink  flowers.  The 
dwarf  alpine  Thistle  Carlina  acaulis  makes  an 
excellent  wall  plant,  and  is  only  just  opening  its 
large  whitish  blooms,  which  are  quite  4  inches  or 
5  inches  across.  Very  slender  and  graceful  but 
yet  very  hardy  is  Tunica  Saxifraga,  with  its 
pendent  flowers  of  a  delicate  blush  white  or  pale 
pink.  The  blue  Campanula  pumila  makes  a  good 
companion  to  the  latter,  and  in  most  places  has 
not  yet  finished  blooming.  In  walls  whose  interior 
is  filled  with  good  soil  Campanula  isophylla  and 
C.  isophylla  alba  would  do  well  in  a  warm  sheltered 
situation,  but  perhaps  the  best  of  all  wall  plants 
for  this  month  are  the  Sedums.  Of  this  useful 
race  of  very  hardy  plants  quite  a  number  are  now 
in  full  bloom,  including  the  yellow  Sedum  brdge- 
anum,  the  pale  pink  S.  corsicum,  which  with  its 
red  stems  and  thick  fleshy  leaves  is  particularly 
striking,  the  deep  yellow  S.  kamtschaticum  and 
its  variegated  variety,  the  pale  pink  S.  populi- 
folium,  and  the  somewhat  tall  deep  j'ellow  S. 
middendorfianum,  the  bright  crimson  S.  sibiricum, 
and  the  curiously  formed  yellow-flowering  "  Cox- 
comb" Sedum  (S.  monstrosum). 

Work  in  the  Wall  Oardex. 

During  this  month  there  is  plenty  of  important 
work  to  be  done  in  the  wall  garden.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  divide  plants  which  have  finished 
blooming  and  to  prick  them  off  into  crevices  of  the 
wall  with  a  view  of  having  them  established 
before  winter  sets  in.  Seeds,  too,  of  such  varieties 
as  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds  may  now  be 
sown  direct  into  the  crevices.  To  do  this  success- 
fully it  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to  insert 
into  the  crevices  small  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
stone,  <lriving  them  in  with  a  mallet  or  hammer  so 
as  to  form  a  foundation  for  soil  in  which  to  sow  or 
plant.  After  sowing  more  soil  and  more  wedge- 
shaped  stones  may  be  rimmed  into  the  crevices. 
Probably  some  of  the  seed  so  sown  will  not 
germinate  till  the  spring.  Plants  in  pots  should 
not  be  planted  into  the  wall  garden  till  next  month. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 
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Bulbs  of  Narcissus  Emperor. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts,  send  us  a  few  bulbs 
of  this  grand  Daffodil,  as  they  say  "Just  to  show 
you  what  our  Lowdham  soil  can  do."  The  bulbs 
received  certainly  are  unusually  fine  ones,  the 
largest  one  weighed  half  a  pound.  With  such  home- 
grown specimens  as  these  before  one,  one  has  no 
reason  to  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  bulb-producing 
capacity  of  British  soil  !     The3'  were  splendid. 


LiLiUMS  from  Colchester. 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  two  very 
interesting  Liliums,  the  one  L.  Alexandra;  and  the 
other  L.  bakerianum.  The  flowers  of  L.  Alexandra; 
are  large,  white,  and  sweetly  scented,  those  of 
the  Burmese  L.  bakerianum  are  smaller,  cup- 
shaped,  and  hpavily  marked  with  dark  crimson  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  petals.  Some  of  the  white 
star-shaped  blooms  of  the  Mexican  Milla  biflora 
were  also  sent. 


SlNGLE-FLOWEKED  TuBEROUS  BeGO.VIAS. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  write : 
"  We  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a  box  of 
sample  blooms  from  our  strain  of  giant  single 
Begonias.  These  are  cut  from  seedlings  selected 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  are  representative, 
while  the  colour  range  is  very  comprehensive, 
embracing   many    shades    of   white,   pink,    rose, 


crimson,  scarlet,  salmon,  and  yellow.  This  strain, 
which  is  the  result  of  six  or  seven  years"  careful 
selection,  is  remarkable  for  the  robust,  giant  habit 
and  erect  growth  of  the  plants." 

[The  flowers  which  accompanied  Messrs.  Storrie's 
notes  were  of  excellent  form,  large,  and  of  beautiful 
colouring.] 


NOTES    OF^THE    WEEK. 

FOETHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  26. — Harpenden  Horticultural  Show. 

August  27.  —Bath  Floral  Fete. 

August  2S.— Sandy  Horticultural  Show  ; 
Stirling  Horticultural  "Exhibition. 

August  29. — Bradford  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  2. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
and  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 

September  .3. — Glasgow  and  Preston  Shows  (each 
two  days),  and  York  Florists'  Exhibition. 

September  4. — Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  6. — Thornton  Heath  Dahlia  Show. 

September  10. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Show  at  Edinburgh  (two  days). 

September  10. — Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  18. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crystal 
Palace  (three  days). 

The  Scarlet  Lychnis.— This  noble  her- 
baceous plant  is  a  much  finer  thing  in  our  Scottish 
gardens  than  it  gene- 
rally is  in  the  south. 
In  suitable  soil  the 
stalks  reach  a  height 
of  about  6  feet,  the 
double  sort  producing 
broad  and  deep  trusses 
of  its  glowing  flowers, 
which  last  in  beauty 
for  a  long  time.  Though 
the  plant  is  common  it 
appears  to  have  its 
likes  and  dislikes.  For 
example,  it  must  have 
room  to  grow  and  not 
be  crowded  by  other 
plants,  and  on  that 
account  it  does  not 
prove  suitable  for  bor- 
ders planted  rather  for 
effect  than  for  the 
beauty  of  the  plants 
individuall}'.  It  is 
generally  propagated 
by  division,  but  stock 
can  be  much  more 
rapidly  increased  if 
some  of  the  flowering 
stems  are  selected  pre- 
vious to  the  flowering 
stage  being  reached, 
and  these  cut  into  short 
pieces  with  eyes  strike 
root  readily  in  a  cold 
frame.  Rockets  and 
many  other  plants  may 
be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner.  Though 
there  are  many  varie- 
ties, single  white,  flesh 
colour,  and  red,  and 
there  used  to  be  a 
double  white  form,  none 
of  these  are  of  any 
value  when  compared 
with  the  double  scarlet. 
The  single,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  readily  in- 
creased by  means  of 
seeds.  Few  of  our  exotic 
flowers  possess  so  many 
names  as  this.  Among 
the  oldest  are  The 
Nonsuch,      Flower     of 


Bristow,  and  Flower  of  Constantinople.  "  Bridget 
in  her  Bravery,"  not  so  long  ago  in  use  in 
the  south  of  England,  has  a  flavour  of  bygone 
days.  We  also  find  it  as  Scarlet  Cross  and  Knight's 
Cross,  and  Evelyn  seems  to  refer  to  it  under  the 
name  of  "  Chalcedons."  Among  Scotch  gardeners 
of  an  older  generation  it  was  invariably  called 
Scarlet  Lightness,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
more  painstaking  were  accustomed  to  stake  out 
each  stem  individually.  It,  moreover,  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  flower  Parkinson  holds  in  his 
hand  in  his  portrait  in  the  Paradisus. — R.  B. 

Lobelia  tenuiop. — For  several  recurring 
summers  this  Lobelia  has  formed  a  very  notable 
feature  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  when  its 
great  beauty  is  taken  into  consideration  one  is 
surprised  that  it  is  not  met  with  in  most  gardens. 
True,  the  charm  (to  many)  of  novelty  cannot  be 
claimed  for  it,  for  it  was  introduced  from  the  Swan 
River  district  of  Australia  about  the  year  1838.  It 
only  needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  our  lairge 
market  cultivators,  such  as  Mr.  Sweet  of  Whet- 
stone, to  have  its  merits  appreciated  everywhere, 
as  the  rich  cobalt  blue  flowers,  nearly  an  inch  across, 
supply  a  colour  that  is  but  little  represented  among 
cultivated  plants.  This  Lobelia  reaches  a  height 
of  a  foot  or  more,  and  like  its  better  known  and 
popular  relative.  Lobelia  speciosa,  it  will  continue 
to  flower  throughout  the  summer  months.  There 
is  a  certain  variability  in  colour  among  seedlings  of 
L.  tenuior,  and  doubtless  with  extended  cultivation 
distinct  varieties  would  arise. — H.  P. 

Hapdy  Azaleas. — In  answer  to  your 
correspondent    "Tuscan,"    page    57,     the    hardy 
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Azalea  known  as  the  Old  Yellow  is  the  typical 
Azalea  pontiea,  known  now  as  Rhododendron 
fiavum,  a  native  of  the  Black  Sea  region,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1793.  The  other 
old  varieties  such  as  Messrs.  Osborn  used  to  grow 
are  now  almost  ousted  from  cultivation  by  the 
larger-flowered  class,  in  the  production  of  which 
Azalea  sinensis  or  mollis  has  played  a  part,  and 
consequently  they  are  but  little  grown  in  nurseries 
and  very  difficult  to  obtain. — H.  P. 
Asclepias    eurassaviea.^The    genus 

Asclepias  is  an  extensive  one,  containing  as  it  does 
many  hardy  as  well  as  tender  kinds.  The  showiest 
and  most  popular  of  the  hardy  species  is  A. 
tuberosa,  whose  umbels  of  orange-scarlet  flowers 
form  a  notable  summer  feature  in  the  garden. 
Occupying  a  similar  position  (viz.,  the  best)  among 
the  tender  kinds  is  that  at  the  head  of  thin  note — 
A.  curassavica,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1692.  In 
most  works  it  is  referred  to  as  a  warm  house  or 
stove  plant,  but  just  now  some  plants  of  it,  plunged 
in  the  turf  out  of  doors  at  Kew,  are  particularly 
attractive,  for  they  are  freely  bearing  their  umbels 
of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  which  thus  exposed  to 
the  sunshine  are  of  more  vivid  a  tint  than  in  a 
shaded  structure.  This  Asclepias  is  a  quick 
growing  sub-shrub,  whose  upright  shoots  are 
clothed  with  Willow-like  leaves.  It  succeeds  best 
if  kept  fairly  dry  in  the  winter  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  cut  back  to  good 
strong  eyes  before  starting  into  growth  in  the 
spring.  It  is  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings. 
The  seeds  of  this  are  provided  with  a  silky  wing, 
by  means  of  which  they  float  considerable  distances, 
hence  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics  it  is  regarded 
as  a  troublesome  weed.  — T. 
The  Royal  Hoptieultural  Society. 

— A  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
was  held  at  Chiswiok  on  the  14th  inst.  to  examine 
the  earlier  maturing  of  the  Potatoes  grown  for 
trial  this  season.  Present :  Mr.  A.  Dean,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  J.  Willard,  W. 
Bates,  G.  Wythes,  H.  Markham,  G.  Reynolds, 
S.  Mortimer,  H.  J.  Wright,  W.  Pope,  and  G. 
Woodward,  thus  constituting  a  quorum.  The 
Potatoes  had  in  many  cases  suffered  from  late 
frosts,  materially  cheeking  their  growth,  whilst 
some  late  strong  growers  had  spread  tops  some 
4  feet  in  width.  All  these  late  ones  were  left  for 
examination  several  weeks  later.  Of  the  large 
number  lifted  some  ten  were  ordered  for  cooking, 
two  being  older  varieties  of  esteemed  merit  where- 
with to  test  quality.  Ultimately,  after  being 
cooked — work  that  is  admirably  done  at  Chiswick 
— it  was  agreed  to  give  awards  of  merit  to  New 
Century  (Dickson,  of  Chester),  a  short  top,  first 
early  Kidney,  a  great  cropper,  and  of  high 
excellence  ;  and  to  Northumbria  (Wythes),  a  hand- 
some even  white  round,  raised  by  crossing  Syon 
House  Prolific  with  Sutton's  Seedling.  It  is  a 
capital  cropper.  Four  very  fine  croppers — Alder- 
mao  (Sharp),  Crampton  (Brydon),  Earl  Roberts 
(Bradley),  and  New  Seedling  Round — were  found 
yet  immature,  and  will  be  tested  again  later.  It 
was  resolved  to  ask  the  council,  in  addition  to 
the  customary  Pea,  Potato,  or  other  trials,  not 
necessarily  large  ones,  to  have  thoroughl}'  repre- 
sentative trials  of  climbing  and  dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  and  Vegetable  Marrows  next  year.  It  was 
also  desired  that  a  limitation  should  be  put  on  the 
number  of  varieties  sent  by  any  one  person  or  firm, 
as  only  the  very  best  strains  are  desired.  Some 
other  products  suggested  for  trial  were  unsuited 
for  the  very  porous  and  readily  exhausted  soil  of 
Chiswiok.  The  Tomatoes  are  usually  seen  at  this 
time,  but  they,  in  common  with  so  many  things,  are 
late  this  season. 

Thpee  flowep  beds.— I  describe  three 
flower  beds  of  small  size  filled  with  cheap  and 
easily  procured  plants  flowering  from  the  time 
they  are  bedded  out  until  they  are  pulled  up  in 
November.  The  first  consists  of  light  mauve 
Heliotropes  and  Gazania  splendens.  The  orange 
and  mauve  flowers  look  well  together,  and  bloom 
at  and  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Both  plants 
grow  best  in  a  sunny  spot.  The  second  flower 
bed  is  filled  with  the  heart-shaped  leaved  single 
white  Campanula  (perennial)   and   blue   Lobelia. 


These  plants  flower  rather  late  in  June  and  some- 
times not  until  .July,  but  they  keep  in  flower  until 
there  is  a  frost  if  the  dead  flowtrs  are  picked  off 
the  Campanula.  The  third  flower  bed  is  composed 
of  single  white  Petunias,  rosy  scarlet  Geraniums, 
and  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  either  scarlet  or  rose- 
coloured,  to  harmonise  with  the  Geraniums.  These 
last  plants,  with  the  addition  of  three  Marguerite 
plants  in  the  background  as  a  support  for  the 
Petunias,  make  an  effective  show  in  a  window  box. 
Some  of  the  Petunia  stems  remain  upright  and 
some  fall  with  the  Nasturtiums  in  festoons  over 
the  edge  of  the  box. — Winifred  Spukling. 
Bulbs  for  the  Royal  parks.— Messrs. 

W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Highgate,  N., 
have  received  the  following  letter  from  His 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works:  "I  am  directed  by 
the  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Works, 
&c.,  to  accept  your  tender  of  the  21st  ult. ,  for  the 
supply  of  bulbs  for  bedding  purposes  in  the  coming 
season  to  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
charge  of  this  department. — (Signed)  W.  J. 
Towner." 

Improvement  of  flower  exhi- 
bitions.— No  one  will,  I  think,  gainsay  the 
suggestions  put  forth  in  the  leading  article  in  The 
Garden  of  the  9th  inst.  as  to  the  improvements 
that  might  be  effected  in  our  flower  shows.  Among 
other  matters  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  stage 
the  plants  too  high,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  We  may,  however, 
see  a  change  in  this  respect,  for  Messrs.  Wallace's 
collection  at  the  Holland  House  Rose  show  was 
grouped  on  the  grass  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  owing  to  its  departure  from  the  usual 
lines.  Another  and  a  very  important  matter  which 
is  particularly  noticeable  each  year  at  the  Temple 
show  is  the  overcrowding  of  plants  of  especial 
interest  by  numbers  of  common  subjects,  so  that 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  choicest  gems.  Just 
after  the  Temple  show  this  year  Mr.  Elwes  raised 
a  protest  against  this  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  suggested  a  space  be  put  aside  for  choice 
and  interesting  subjects,  so  that  while  the  real 
plant  lovers  would  be  attracted  there,  those  of  the 
public  fond  of  a  showy  display  would  find  plenty 
to  interest  them  elsewhere. — H.  P. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes.— Although  just  the 

same  careful  treatment,  attention,  and  culture  has 
been  bestowed  on  Tomato  plants  this  year  out- 
doors that  was  given  in  some  preceding  years, 
there  is  at  present  a  very  poor  prospect  of  a  crop 
of  fruit  being  obtained.  All  the  culture  in  the 
world  cannot  do  for  these  warmth-loving  plants 
what  the  sun  can  do,  and  whilst  culture  has  been 
freel}'  provided  the  sun's  rays  have  been  specially 
lacking.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  That  is  a  question 
that  myriads  of  Tomato  growers  are  asking,  and 
specially  so  are  those  who  have  put  out  thousands 
of  plants  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  are  even  yet 
spending  much  time  and  labour  in  tying,  pinching, 
and  otherwise  attending  to  them.  Certainly  it 
will  be  useless  to  allow  the  plants  to  set  more  than 
two  or  three  trusses  of  fruit,  pinching  out  the  tops 
and  any  other  trusses  that  may  form.  That  seems 
to  be  all.  Those  who  have  but  a  few  plants  put 
out,  and  amateurs  especially,  may  try  to  lift  some 
and  get  them  into  pots^  then  into  a  greenhouse 
early  in  September  to  help  them  to  ripen  their 
fruits.— A.  D. 
Figs    at  Chiswiok.  —  It    is    doubtful 

whether  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  a 
more  valuable  horticultural  asset  than  is  the 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Figs  growing  there 
in  pots  under  glass,  and  which  is  probably  the 
finest  and  most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  S. 
T.  Wright  mentioned  the  other  day  that  he  had 
some  eighty  varieties.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  there  is  so  large  a 
number  presumably  distinct  in  commerce.  The 
plants  have  become  so  large  through  the  excellent 
culture  and  liberal  feeding  bestowed  that, 
although  all  roots  are  much  restricted  neces- 
sarily in  pots,  they  have  entirely  overflowed  the 
large  span  house  for  some  years  given  over  to 
tliem,  and  now  fill  also  one  of  the  large  lean-to's 
at  the  back  of  the  flower  garden  leading  to  the  old 
council  chamber,  and  very  soon  yet  another  house 
must  he  utilised,  as  in  the  span  house  the  plants 


are  far  too  crowded.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
tilings,  perhaps  a  minor  one,  yet  far  from  being  a 
trivial  one,  which  shows  so  forcibly  the  need 
thei-e  is  for  a  new  and  larger  garden  and  plenty  of 
fiist-class  glass  houses,  such  as  a  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  might  be  proud  to  possess.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  Figs  as  dessert  fruits  are 
very  popular  amongst  the  Fellows  and  are  in  great 
demand.  That  fact  shows  that  there  is  a  good 
ojiening  for  first-class  Fig  culture  on  the  Chiswick 
lines  if  conducted  for  profit.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  great  horticultural  garden  should  be  utilised  for 
other  purposes  than  in  growing  Figs  or  other 
fruits  for  the  Fellows.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  to  exhibit  the  highest  examples  of  fruit 
culture  and  testing  all  the  best  kinds  and  varieties 
could  not  be  conducted  without  producing  fruit, 
and  when  it  is  so  produced  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  it  has  a  ready  market  provided  without 
trouble.  Those  who  want  a  limited  collection  of 
the  best  varieties — for  fruits  differ  greatly  as  to 
flavour  and  sweetness — should  study  the  report  on 
them  in  the  society's  journal,  or  write  to  the 
Chiswick  superintendent  for  a  select  list,  which 
will  be  readily  supplied  to  Fellows. — A.  D. 

The    American    Chrysanthemum 

exhibition.— The  date  of  the  above  exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America  and  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago,  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  was  first  set  for  November  4 
to  November  8,  but  has  now  been  changed  to 
November  11  to  November  15  inclusive.  This  is 
the  first  exhibition  attempted  by  the  national 
society,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  it  by  the^ 
local  society  are  most  satisfactory.  The  main 
exhibition  hall  is  60  feet  wide  by  220  feet  long  and 
30  feet  high,  with  an  annexe  40  feet  by  80  feet. 
The  conference  hall — a  beautiful  and  commodious, 
chamber — in  the  same  building  can  be  secured  for 
meetings  and  discussions  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
More  delightful  and  appropriate  surroundings  for 
the  great  Chrysanthemum  renaissance  of  America, 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  the  building  is 
located  in  the  very  best  section  of  the  city  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  of  every  class  and  from, 
every  direction.  The  preliminary  list  of  premiums 
has  been  out  for  some  time,  and  copies  of  the  same- 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale, 
secretary.  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Mr.. 
E.  A.  Kanst,  assistant  secretary,  5700  Cottage- 
Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's. 

committees  at  play.— A  report  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  proposed  friendly  match  at  cricket, 
between  the  fruit  and  fioral  committees  was  made- 
to  the  members  of  the  former  committee,  from 
whom  the  challenge  emanated,  at  the  meeting  at 
Chiswick  on  the  14th  inst.  It  is  most  pleasant  to 
learn  that  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. ,  has  kindly 
consented  to  allow  the  match  to  be  played  in 
Gunnersbury  Park,  the  date  being  September  3. 
(Wednesday),  the  day  after  the  first  Drill  Hall 
meeting  of  that  month.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  will,, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Poupart,. 
captain  the  fruit  committee  team,  and  it  is  hopedi 
that  the  floral  team  will,  as  with  the  other  team,, 
consist  of  recognised  members  of  the  floral' 
committee  solely.  All  arrangements  as  to  lunchj 
tea,  &c.,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  S.  T. 
Wright,  J.  Hudson,  and  G.  Reynolds.  Wickets 
to  be  pitched  at  11.30  sharp. 
Mr.   George  Nicholson.  — Some  time 

since  it  was  decided  by  some  of  Mr.  Nioholson's- 
friends  and  colleagues  to  offer  him,  privately,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Curator- 
ship  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  some  tangible- 
evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
(treasurer),  Mr.  F.  W.  Eurbidge,  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
Masters  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 
Numbers  of  contri  butors>  rather  than  large  amounts, 
were  solicited.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  Mr.  Nicholson  has  selected  various 
articles,  the  daily  use  of  which  will  remind  him  of 
his  old  friends.  The  salver  bears  this  inscription  :; 
"Presented  to  George  Nicholson,  V.M.H,,  late 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  his- 
friends  and  colleagues,    who,  while   admiring  his. 
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qualifications  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  gardener, 
have  a  warm  appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  friend. 
HI02." 

Tuberous-rooted  Begronias  at  Tot- 

teridge  Park. — Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
nre  so  rarely  met  with  in  superb  condition,  except 
in  the  collections  of  trade  growers  and  specialists, 
that  to  meet  with  plants  bearing  large  handsome 
blooms  is  a  fact  worth  recording.  Double-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  well  grown  at 
Tolteridge  Park,  and  this  season  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
the  gardener  there,  has  excelled  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  One  long  lean-to  house  is  principally 
■devoted  to  these  plants,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our 
•visit,  a  day  or  two  since,  excellent  specimen  plants 
were  carrying  flowers  of  high  quality.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  rule  in  most  establishments,  the 
■plants  here  are  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  appreciate 
these  less  roomy  pots  for  their  fleshy  roots. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  were  very  varied — 
■crimson,  red,  pink,  rose -pink,  salmon,  yellow, 
'primrose,  and  white  flowers  were  abundant,  and 
there  were,  besides,  many  intermediate  shades. 
The  plants  were  branching,  yet  compact,  and, 
■contrary  to  what  one  generally  expects  when 
handling  them,  the  large  heavy  blossoms  showed 
no  disposition  to  drop  from  their  fleshy  flower- 
stalks.  In  the  collection  are  a  few  good  seedlings, 
of  which  the  raiser  is  justly  proud. --D.  B.  C. 

Lilium     g^igranteum     failing-.  —  The 

editorial  answer  to  "British  Columbia''  on  this 
subject  in  The  Garden  for  August  9,  more  par- 
ticularly the  last  half,  deserves  attention,  for 
during  the  dormant  season  large  bulbs  of  Lilium 
giganteum  are  often  brought  under  one's  notice, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  bear  a  fine  spike 
of  bloom.  I  have  been  tempted  to  try  them 
several  times,  but  the  result  is  always  the  same, 
viz.,  a  spike  about  3  feet  high,  with  two  or  three 
flowers  partially  developed,  while  the  other  buds 
drop  without  opening.  They  were  grown  in  pots 
and  intended  for  indoor  decoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  grown  from  suckers,  potted  on  when 
necessary,  and  with  good  healthy  roots  flowered 
grandl}',  though  they  were  given  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  I  am  fuUj'  convinced  that  these  large 
fine-looking  bulbs,  without  any  roots  and  yet 
containing  the  flower  spike  in  embryo,  cannot  be 
■depended  upon,  however  treated,  to  give  satis- 
faction.— H.  P. 

The  Phlox  as  a  lawn  plant.— During 

the  spring  and  early  summer  we  have  such  a  wealth 
■and  abundance  of  bloom  with  our  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  other  early  flowering  trees  and  .^shrubs 
that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  colour  eflfect  on  our 
lawns  cannot  help  but  be  satisfied.  During  the 
■summer  and  autumn,  however,  a  dearth  of  colour 
in  this  direction  has  generally  been  regretfully 
■endured  under  the  impression  that  the  inevitable 
must  be  accepted.  That  this  is  not  so  was  con- 
vincingly brought  to  my  notice  a  few  days  ago 
on  visiting  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Mr.  Harry  .1. 
Veitch  at  East  Burnham  Park,  where  a  great 
number  of  early  spring  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
has  been  planted  of  late  years.  In  the  beds 
i(e8pecially  those  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas) 
many  summer  and  autumn-flowering  things  have 
■been  planted,  securing  an  uninterrupted  succession 
•of  beautiful  effects  well  into  the  autumn.  The 
■dominant  feature  now  is  the  Phlox,  planted  in 
masses  of  self  colours,  chiefly  brilliant  crimson. 
"Whether  the  season  has  specially  suited  the  Phlox, 
or  unusual  care  and  attention  have  been  given  to 
■its  culture,  the  effect  produced  by  these  well- 
flowered  plants  was  certainly  very  striking. — 0.  T. 
Olearia  macrodonta  seems  quite  hardy 
here,  having  passed  through  the  last  two  winters 
-without  any  protection.  Olearia  Haastii  is  now  a 
hune  bush,  having  stood  six  winters.  It  is  as  yet 
■only  in  bud. — M.  P.  Forster,  Penrith. 

Carnation  Alice  Ayres.— In  Park  Lane 

a  few  days  ago  I  took  occasion  to  notice  the 
summer  bedding  arrangements  in  this  famous  part 

■of  Hyde  Park  Gardens  and  was  disappointed  at 
not  finding  them  of  the  usual  excellence,  the 
adverse  condition  of  the  weather  during  the 
summer  being  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  absence 

■of  free  growOh  and  floriferousness  of  the  plants. 


Among  the  most  notable  and  useful  of  the  plants 
employed  was  a  Carnation  bearing  the  above  name. 
This  is  of  strong  and  excellent  growth,  and  as  free 
flowering  as  a  Pink  ;  the  colour  is  white,  flaked 
with  pink.  The  groundwork  of  the  bed  was 
planted  with  blue  and  mauve  Violas,  producing  a 
novel  and  decidedly  pleasing  effect. — 0. 

"Violas  Nellie  Ridingr  and  Seagull. 

— Those  in  search  of  really  good  bedding  Violas 
should  not  fail  to  obtain  the  varieties  Nellie 
Riding  (yellow)  and  Seagull  (white).  In  colour 
Seagull  is  the  purest  white  I  know.  The  bloom  is 
of  good  size  and  substance,  and  the  plant  is 
practically  perpetual  blooming.  With  me  it  has 
been  a  mass  of  flower  since  the  end  of  April,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  so  to  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Nellie  Riding  is  one  of  the  richest  yellows  we 
have.  The  flower  is  large  and  practically  rayless, 
and  as  regards  growth  and  constitution  is  equally 
as  good  as  Seagull. — Viola. 

Sciadopitys       verticillata.    —   This 

beautiful  Japanese  conifer,  so  oddly  termed  the 
"Umbrella  Pine,"  is  doing  so  well  at  Coombe 
Wood  that  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  it  should 
so  seldom  be  seen  doing  well  when  planted  in 
gardens.  In  the  nursery  it  seems  to  thrive  as 
though  it  were  a  common  conifer,  and  the  specimens 
which  are  transplanted  every  two  years  at  least 
are  literally  green  as  grass.  On  enquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  failure  in  gardens  I  was  told  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  selection  of  sites  that  are  too 
dry,  whereas  the  plants  seem  to  like  a  cool  moist 
base,  with  some  peat  and  a  little  quite  short 
manure.  That  the  Umbrella  Pine  in  specimens  of 
moderate  dimensions  is  unusually  handsome  there 
can  be  no  doubt. — A.  D. 

Buddleia  variabilis.— A  strong  gro'wing 

form  or  rather  forms  from  China  of  this  well  known 
shrub,  for,  as  the  title  implies,  there  are  several 
varieties,  has  very  robust  wood  growth,  large 
lanceolate  leafage,  and  carries  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots  long  purplish  or  heliotrope  -  coloured  in- 
florescences. The  plants  flower  through  August, 
hence  have  merit  in  that  respect.  They  would  do 
admirably  planted  in  the  semi-wild  garden  as  they 
need  ample  room. 

Kueryphia  pinnatifolia.— This  is  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn  or  late-flowering 
shrub  trees,  for  the  Eucryphia  partakes  of  both. 
The  great  specimen  just  now  in  beautiful  bloom  at 
the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  is  an  object  worth 
going  a  long  distance  to  see.  We  have  nothing 
like  it  amongst  deciduous  things  blooming  so  finely 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  ■  This  specimen  is  some 
1.5  feet  in  height  and  8  feet  through,  has  small 
Berberis-like  leafage,  and  is  covered  with  single 
cup-shaped  flowers,  something  like  those  of 
St.  John's  Wort,  in  colour  pure  white.  Half  a 
century  ago  this  plant,  had  it  been  known,  would 
have  been  grown  under  glass. — A.  D. 

Astilbe  chinensis  var.  Davidi.— It 

was  indeed  a  joy  to  see  this  superb  new  hardy 
plant  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  but  it  was  a  far 
greater  pleasure  to  see  it  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
open  day  as  growing  in  the  nursery  at  Coombe 
Wood,  where  I  saw  a  small  colony  of  it  a  few 
days  since.  Of  several  forms  of  chinensis  this  is 
by  far  the  best  ;  indeed,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as 
the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  plant  that  has  been 
introduced  to  Britain  for  many  years.  With  us 
the  variety  has  special  merit,  because  it  blooms 
after  most  of  the  other  Astilbes  are  over.  When  in 
full  strength  its  noble  red  inflorescence,  most 
beautifully  suffused  with  blue,  reaches  to  a  height 
of  6  feet ;  it  .should  be  a  grand  plant  to  intermingle 
with  the  white  -  flowered  Nicotiana  sylvestris. 
The  inflorescence  is  spiral  and  on  strong  stems, 
ranging  from  16  inches  to  20  inches  in  length. 
Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  at  Coombe 
Wood,  it  looks  as  if  the  new  plant,  like  the 
Meadow  Sweet,  appreciated  ample  root  mois- 
ture.— A.  D. 


TREATMENT  OF  GROUND 
BENEATH  TREES. 

How    frequently  in    gardens   is    the   ground 
beneath  the  .shade  of  trees  an  eyesore,  even 


where,  with  this  exception,  are  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  a  well-ordered  and 
well-cultivated  garden.  In  some  instances 
this  may  no  doubt  rightly  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  as  to  which  plants  vvill  flourish  in 
such  a  disadvantageous  position,  but  more 
often  we  think  the  cause  may  be  traced  to  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  ordering  of  the  garden  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  matter.  It  is  curious 
(the  fact  may  be  observed  in  many  places) 
how  assiduously  and  persistently  some  will 
labour  in  one  certain  part  of  the  garden, 
sparing  no  pains  whatever  in  its  beautifying 
and  maintenance,  whilst,  another  quarter,  that 
under  the  shade  of  trees  for  instance,  will 
practically  remain  unattended  to,  chiefly  it 
may_  be  supposed  for  the  reason  that  no 
brilliant  effects  of  colour  can  be  there  pro- 
duced by  means  of  flowering  plants.  This, 
however,  is  a  poor  excuse  to  offer  for  leaving 
in  a  bare  and  neglected  condition  a  position 
that  might  at  least  be  suitably  and  pleasingly 
covered  with  plants  and  shrubs  of  a  variety 
and  beauty  of  foliage  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  even  in  a  more  conspicuous  and  more 
favourable  part  of  the  garden. 

Everyone  knows  how  in  almost  every  garden 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  under  the  spread  of 
the  branches  of  some  lawn  tree,  ground  that  is 
absolutely  without  covering.  The  satisfactory 
clothing  of  this  ground  with  suitable  greenery 
may  in  some  instances  present  a  little  difficulty, 
but  we  know  from  experience,  and  anyone  may 
learn  who  will  journey  to  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  there  are  several  excellent  object- 
lessons  apropos,  that  such  difficulties  are  not  at 
all  insurmountable.  The  ground  beneath  an 
old  Yew  tree  will  perhaps  prove  as  difficult  of 
successful  treatment  as  any,  for  roots  innumer- 
able are  near  to  the  surface  and  make  the 
ground  extremely  poor.  Even  the  Yew, 
however,  is  not  invincible  in  this  respect,  and 
when  one  has  said  this  others  individually 
need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  improved  appearance 
of  the  ground  itself,  the  mass  of  greenery  such 
as  is  furnished  by  some  of  the  plants  we  shill 
mention  is,  in  summer  and  winter  alike,  certain 
to  be  appreciated  ;  in  summer  as  a  pleasing 
and  restful  relief  from  the  flowers  of  many 
brilliant  hues,  in  winter  as  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  monotony  of  bare  and  apparently 
unfilled  beds  and  borders.  Some  little  pre- 
paration is  necessary  in  order  that  disappoint- 
ment may  not  result.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  dug  over  with  a  spade  or  fork,  as  circum- 
stances permit,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  roots  of 
the  overshadowing  tree  are  many  or  few, 
deep  down  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
should  be  enriched  also.  This  slight  help, 
with  careful  and  good  planting,  a  suitable 
selection  of  plants,  and  timely  periodical 
watering,  should,  and  indeed  will,  quickly  and 
completely  transform  what  is  more  often  than 
not  an  eyesore  into  at  least  a  pleasing  verdure. 

Both  major  and  minor  Periwinkles  are 
quite  at  home  in  hungry  shaded  ground  ; 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  a  charming 
trailing  plant,  is  equally  so,  and  Ivy  is  of 
course  entitled  to  rank  with  either.  Others 
that  one  might  mention  are  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  Aucubas,  St.  .John's  Wort,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  Butcher's  Broom,  Snowberry,  Coton- 
easter  microphylla,  and  Box.  Without  pre- 
tending to  give  a  complete  list  of  plants 
suitable  for  present  consideration,  the  right 
use  of  those  mentioned  will  at  least  enable  all 
who  are  so  minded  to  remove  what  too 
frequently  is  altogether  an  unbeautiful  spot, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  a  permanent 
improvement.  A.  P.  H. 
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MIXED  SWEET  PEA  SEED. 

WE  have  never  before  had  cause  to 
grumble  at  the  unsatisfactory 
distribution  of  Sweet  Pea  seeds, 
and  as  the  present  season  is 
remarkable  for  carelossness  in 
this  respect  there  is  good  reason 
■why  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Last  spring  we, 
like  many  others,  purchased  from  a  well-known 
seed  merchant  some  forty  varieties,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  germination  of  the  seed  is  concerned  the 
results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  results  were  tetter  than  usual.  We 
always  raise  our  plants  in  pots,  and  after  a  process 
of  hardening  oflf  they  are  planted  out  in  April. 
All  went  well  until  the  flowering  season  came 
round.  One  of  the  first  clumps  of  plants  to  come 
into  flower  was  the  new  Miss  Willmott,  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  salmon-pink  kinds  iu 
cultivation.  To  our  dismay  of  the  three  plants 
in  this  small  clump  one  gave  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  Emily  Eckford ;  this  from  a  new  sort 
seems  hard  to  believe,  yet  there  it  was  and  is  still, 
and  there  is  no  denying  it.  A  little  farther  along 
the  row  is  a  clump  of  what  was  sent  out  as 
Coccinea,  but  one  of  the  five  plants  is  none  other 
than  Prince  of  Wales.  A  clump  of  Lovely  is  another 
instance,  and  in  this  case  Triumph  is  the  stranger. 
We  could  give  several  other  cases,  but  these 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  matter  is  a 
serious  one.  In  one  clump  of  a  supposed  distinct 
variety  no  less  than  three  sorts  are  now  flowering. 
We  cannot  be  charged  with  carelessness  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  as  the  packets  of  seeds  were 
opened  one  at  a  time,  and  a  second  packet  was  not 
proceeded  with  until  the  first  one  had  been 
disposed  of.  Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  mixing  of  the  seeds.  This  note  is  written 
to  impress  upon  seed  raisers  and  others  the  need 
there  is  for  extreme  care  in  the  harvesting,  and  as 
the  present  period  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
season  for  seed-saving  we  sincerely  hope  there  may 
not  be  a  recurrence  of  the  present  season's  ex- 
perience. Those  responsible  for  the  distribution 
of  seeds  cannot  well  be  too  careful  in  looking  over 
their  stock,  no  matter  whether  they  grow  it 
themselves  or  whether  it  is  grown  for  them.  They 
do  much  to  make  or  mar  the  prospect  of  the 
flower's  popularity,  and  now  that  the  humblest 
cottager  is  taking  to  growing  a  selection  of  named 
sorts  there  is  every  reason  why  the  utmost  care 
should  be  observed  in  the  seed  harvesting.       B. 


NEGLECTED  ANNUALS. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  more  uncommon  and 
neglected  annuals  suitable  for  borders  and  beds  in 
the  garden,  and  which  are  in  flower  at  the  present 
moment,  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of 
The  Garden. 

There  is  the  pretty  little  Mevembryaiithemum 
tricolor,  which  I  have  seldom  seen  in  gardens  I 
have  visited,  and  which  here  seems  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention  and  admiration.  It  is  a  very 
dwarf  hardy  annual,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  annual  Mesembryanthemums. 
It  bears  white  as  well  as  crimson  and  rose  flowers, 
each  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  plant 
itself,  with  its  cylindrical  oval  foliage,  only  reaches 
a  height  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  but  spreads 
6  inches  or  7  inches.  When  grown  in  a  warm 
sunnj'  position  it  flowers  profusely.  Here  it  grows 
in  the  gravel  walks  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
walls,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  during  the 
sunny  hours  of  the  day  its  Portulaca-like  flowers 
are  so  fully  open  and  so  abundant  that  very  little 
of  the  foliage  is  seen.  It  is  also  grown  here  in 
shallow  ornamental  boxes  for  placing  upon  the 
top  of  low  walls,  where  it  is  equally  effective.  It 
does  well  if  sown  in  sandy  light  soil  in  the  open 
garden  about  the  end  of  April,  but  is  preferably 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  boxes  under  glass  during 
the  month  of  March.  Notwithstanding  what  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  find  it  not  at  all  diflicult 
to  transplant  successfully. 


Another  delightful  sun-loving  flowering  plant  is 
the  Le'ptosiphoii,  the  larger  flowering  L.  densiflorus 
and  L.  androsaceus,  are  very_  attractive,  but  not 
nearly  so  beautiful  as  hybrids  of  L.  roseus  and  L. 
aureus.  I  prefer  to  grow  most  flowers  in  clumps 
or  masses  of  one  colour,  but  make  an  exception 
with  these  Leptosiphon  hybrids,  as  I  consider  a 
bed  of  mixed  colours  of  this  charming  flower  is  far 
more  effective  than  a  bed  of,  say,  L  roseus,  by 
itself.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  sowing 
in  the  open  bed,  where  they  are  to  flower,  some 
time  during  April. 

Abronia  nmhellata,  though  really  a  perennial,  is 
a  plant  well  adapted  for  treating  as  an  annual, 
and  if  sown  in  a  bed  in  the  open  in  April  or  May 
soon  covers  a  considerable  surface  by  reason  of 
its  trailing  habit.  There  are  plants  here  that 
have  stems  fully  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length.  These 
long  succulent  reddish  stems  that  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  but  sprout  out  in  a  pleasing  manner  are 
not  the  least  of  its  attractions.  The  Verbena-like 
clusters  of  rosy  purple  flowers  are  very  pretty  and 
spring  up  all  along  the  procumbent  stem  ;  they  are 
also  slightly  fragrant. 

There  is  a  plant  which  is  always  catalogued  as 


Codandrinia  yrandiflora,  with  large  showy 
blooms  of  a  bright  rose  colour  that  are  drooping  iu 
the  bud,  but  on  opening  the  flowers  are  upright.  It 
has  pale  green  fleshy  leaves,  and  the  flowers  reach 
a  height  of  10  inches  to  12  inches.  It  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  sunny  exposed  positions  where  the 
sod  gets  dry  and  baked  with  the  heat,  and  should 
be  sown  in  the  ground  where  it  is  intended  the 
plants  should  remain.  There  is  another  annual 
Calandrinia  which  is  also  worth  growing, 
C.  speciosa.  It  is  dwarfer  than  the  other,  and  has 
flowers  of  a  deep  purple-crimson  ;  it  also  likes  a 
dry  sunny  situation.  Hugh  A.  Peitigrew. 

St.  Pagans  Caatle  Oardeim. 


LONICERA  HILDEBEANDTL 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  illustrate  this 
remarkable  Lonicera,  with  L.  flexuosa  for  com- 
parison. This  species  has  been  written  of  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  The  Garden,  and  was  one  of 
the  plants  which  much  interested  the  late  Mr. 
Ewbank,  who  flowered  it  outside  at  Ryde,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.   There 


FLOWERING   SHOOT    OF   LONICERA   HILDEURANDTI    COMPAKBU    WITH    THAT   OF    LONICERA  FLEXUOSA 

(ON    THE   RIGHT). 


a  half-hardy  annual,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
has  always  been  alluded  to  as  an  annual,  but  which 
I  know  from  experience  to  be  a  true  perennial.  It 
is  Diascia  Barbera.  It  certainly  reqiiires  a  little 
protection  through  the  winter,  but  if  its  roots  are 
taken  up  and  wintered  in  boxes  in  a  frame  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring  earlier  flowering  plants 
are  obtained  than  when  treated  as  an  annual. 
However,  whether  as  annual  or  perennial,  Diaseia 
Barbera  is  an  acquisition  to  any  garden.  Its  pretty 
pink,  coral-like  flowers  are  in  evidence  throughout 
the  summer,  and  as  its  habit  is  graceful  it  is 
always  effective  when  in  a  bed  by  itself  or  at  the 
front  of  a  mixed  border. 

Platystemon  californicus  is  a  pretty  dwarf  annual 
that  is  not  frequently  met  with,  but  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  any  border  of  hardy  flowers.  Its 
long  cream-coloured  petals  with  yellow  blotches  at 
the  base  remind  one  very  much  of  a  Pinguicula, 
while  its  unopened  flowers  have  the  appearance  of 
upturned  Snowdrop  blooms.  Its  culture  is  the 
simplest,  as  it  simply  needs  sowing  where  it  is  to 
flower,  though  it  is  essential  that  the  seedlings  be 
well  thinned  out.     A  very  handsome  annual  is 


is  no  question  that  this  Honeysuckle  is  hardier 
than  many  suppose  ;  it  is  at  all  events  quite  happy 
in  southern  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable 
both  for  their  deep  yellow  colouring  and  their  size. 
We  received  a  cluster  recently  from  Messrs.  "Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  who  kindly  sent  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  prepared,  and  the  individual  flowers  measured 
4  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  across  the  open  end, 
while  another  attraction  is  the  bright  green 
leathery  leaves.  The  late  Mr.  Ewbank  wrote  of 
it  in  The  Garden  of  August  25,  1900,  as  follows  : 
"I  learn  from  a  kind  letter,  which  I  have  had 
from  Mr.  Watson,  that  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  was 
first  flowered  at  Glasnevin  in  1898,  at  Kew  in  1899, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  in  Edinburgh.  All  these 
performances  must  have  been  under  glass,  but  Mr. 
Watson  tells  me  that  it  is  likely  to  be  hardy  in  my 
garden,  as  he  knows  of  a  plant  which  has  stood 
several  years  in  the  open  in  south  Cornwall.  If  it 
should  be  really  so,  I  have  got  hold  of  an  acquisition 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  value  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  It  is  a  magnificent  Honeysuckle  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  size  which  puts  all 
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other  Honeysuckles  into  the  shade.  The  large  leaves 
also  befit  if.  well  and  are  of  a  fresh  green  colour.  .  .  . 
I  may  as  well  say  that  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  was 
planted  against  a  wall  with  a  full  western  exposure  ; 
it  is  the  only  wall  which  I  have  that  is  available  for 
the  purpose  at  all.  Several  fine  Magnolias  have 
come  to  grief  here.  What  was  esteemed  by  me 
the  largest  Fremontia  californica  in  the  country 
perished  in  the  same  way  ;  it  simply  died  of  sun- 
stroke and  nothing  could  save  it  at  all."  We  should 
much  like  to  know  if  this  noble  plant  has  succeeded 
in  Midland  gardens.  At  present  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  scanty. 


TENDER    WALL    PLANTS    IN    THE 

SOUTH-WEST. 
The  notes  on  tender  shrubs  and  trees  grown  in 
the  open  in  the  south-west  are  fittingly  supple- 
mented by  a  passing  reference  to  plants  used  for 
covering  walls,  mostly  of  climbing  habit,  but  a 
few  of  shrubby  growth. 

Bignonia  (TecomaJ  radicans  is  a  hardy 
climber,  and  B.  capreolata  may  also  be  considered 
so.  Other  members  of  the  family  grown  in  the 
open  are  B.  capensis  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  orange  ; 
B.  Cherere  (Guiana),  orange-scarlet ;  and  B.  speoiosa 
(Uruguay),  pink.     Greenway,  on  the  Bart. 

Berberidopsis  corallina. — Chili.  Drooping  crim- 
son flowers,  borne  in  racemes  in  the  autumn.  This 
evergreen  plant  does  best  in  peat  or  leaf-mould  in 
a  partially  shaded  position.     Common. 

Bougaini'illea  glabra. — Brazil.  This  climber 
cannot  be  considered  a  success  in  the  open,  even 
in  the  south-west ;  but  I  know  of  two  gardens 
where  it  has  been  grown  and  flowered,  but  in 
neither  case  has  it  exhibited  a  tithe  of  the  freedom 
of  growth  displayed  by  it  under  glass. 

Bucklandia  populnea. — Himalayas.  A  handsome 
evergreen  foliage  plant,  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
100  feet  in  its  native  habitat.  Its  large,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  are  tinted  with  bronze  and  maroon. 
Tregothnan. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. — India.  An  evergreen 
shrub,  bearing  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  followed 
by  violet-coloured  berries.     Trewidden,  Penzance. 

Cassia  corymhosa. — Buenos  Ayres.  A  rambling 
shrub,  almost  invariably  grown  against  a  wall, 
though  I  have  met  with  it  planted  against  a  wire 
fence  and  spreading  out  on  either  side.  In  August 
it  is  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  bloom,  some  of  which 
it  often  retains  until  Christmas.  With  wall 
protection  it  reaches  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more, 
and  when  in  flower  is  a  striking  object  in  the 
garden.     It  is  fairly  common  in  the  south-west. 

Chorizema. — Australia.  Well  known  evergreen 
greenhouse  plant,  bearing  Pea-like  flowers  of 
orange  and  red.  Masses  7  feet  in  height  and  more 
in  breadth  grow  against  the  walls  at  Trewidden, 
and  commence  to  flower  in  March.  C.  cordatum 
and  C.  Lowii  are  the  species  generally  grown. 

Ciasun  discolor. — Java.  A  climber,  bearing 
greenish  yellow  blossoms. 

Clematis  indirisa  lohata. — New  Zealand.  This 
beautiful  white-flowered  Clematis  grows  well  in 
many  gardens,  and  commences  to  bloom  in  March. 

Cliaiilhus  jiuiticeus. — New  Zealand.  A  brilliant- 
flowered  evergreen  climber,  bearing  large  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  lobster's  claws,  scarlet- 
crimson  in  hue.  It  sometimes  commences  to 
flower  as  early  as  Christmas,  the  number  of  its 
blossoms  increasing  until  mid-May,  when  it  is  a 
glowing  sheet  of  colour.  The  finest  plant  I  know 
of  is  at  Stoke  Fleming,  near  Dartmouth,  where  it 
covers  the  side  of  a  large  house. 

Diplarns  {Mimulns)  glutinosus.  — California. 
Another  popular  greenhouse  plant  bearing  buff 
flowers,  which  succeeds  admirably  against  walls 
in  many  gardens,  growing  some  3  feet  in  height. 

Elii'orarpus  cyaneus. — Australia.  An  evergreen 
plant  of  shrubby  growth,  bearing  whitish  blue 
flowers.     G  reenway . 

Ercilla  (Bridgesia)  spicata.  —  Chili.  A  self- 
clinging  evergreen  climber,  bearing  inconspicuous 
flowers.     Fairly  common,  but  scarcely  attractive. 

HilAierlia  denlala.  —  Australia.  An  evergreen 
climber,  with  foliage  of  deep  bronze,  bearing 
single  bright  yellow  flowers  in  April.  Trewidden. 
H.  Reidii,  also  yellow-flowered.     Tregothnan. 


Hydrangea  sraridenx.  — Japan.  A  rampant- 
growing  climber  bearing  flat  flower -lieads  com- 
posed of  blooms,  the  minority  of  which  are  sterile. 
It  clings  naturally,  and  is  di.«played  to  beat  advan- 
tage when  allowed  to  ascend  a  bare  tree  trunk.  At 
Menabill}',  Cornwall,  a  specimen  planted  twelve 
years  ago  has  ascended  the  columnar  trunk  of  a 
Turkey  Oak  to  a  height  ot  almost  40  feet. 

Inga  piilcherrima.  —  Me.xico.  An  evergreen 
shrub,  bearing  bright  scarlet  flowers  in  summer. 
A  fine  plant,  covering  a  large  expanse  of  wall,  is  at 
Greenway. 

Kennedya  nigricans. — Australia.  An  evergreen 
climber,  bearing  violet-purple  flower  racemes  of 
small.  Pea-like  blossoms.  Greenwaj'.  K.  alba  is 
also  grown. 

Lapageria. — Chili.  This  handsome  evergreen 
climber,  producing  long,  wax-like  blossoms  of  white 
and  rose,  is  well  known  under  glass.  In  the  south- 
west it  does  well  in  the  open  against  a  north  wall 
in  peaty  compost,  often  bearing  its  flowers  as 
late  as  Christmas. 

Lasiandra  ( Pteroma,  Tibouchina)  macrantha. — 
Brazil.  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  of  climbing 
habit,  bearing  large  violet  flowers.  It  is  usually 
cut  down  by  frost,  but  breaks  again  strongly  in 
the  spring.     Trewidden  and  other  gardens. 

Mandecilla  sunreolens. — Buenos  Aj'res.  A  lovely 
deciduous  climber,  bearing  large  white,  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers  in  August.  It  does  well  in  several 
gardens  in  the  south-west,  in  some  of  which  it 
seeds  freely. 

Michelia  (Magnolia)  fuscata. — China.  A  de- 
ciduous shrub,  bearing  dull  purple,  sweetly  scented 
flowers.     Tregothnan. 

Phienocoma  prolifera. — Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  large,  terminal,  crimson 
flower-heads.     Trewidden. 

PhysiantMm  albens  (syn.  Arauja  albens). — Brazil. 
An  evergreen  climber,  bearing  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  which  later  assume  a  reddish  tinge. 
Common  in  the  south-west.  The  finest  specimen 
I  have  seen  grew  against  a  cliff-face  in  the  public 
gardens  at  Torquay.  It  spreads  to  a  height  and 
breadth  of  considerably  over  20  feet,  and  one  year 
bore  over  a  dozen  huge,  corrugated  seed  -  pods 
about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  but  oval  in  shape. 
This  strain  killed  the  plant,  but  a  young  one  has 
now  taken  its  place. 

Plumbago  capeii><is. — Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
climbing  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  large  heads  of 
pale  blue  flowers  ;  a  favourite  conservatory  plant. 
It  is  grown  in  several  gardens,  and  flowers  well  in 
the  open.  A  fine  example,  which  has  been  unpro- 
tected for  five  winters,  is  growing  in  the  same  site 
as  the  Physianthus  alluded  to  above. 

Pueraria  thunbtrgiana. — Khasia.  An  evergreen 
climber,  with  leaves  5  inches  in  diameter,  bearing 
blue  flowers.  Fibre  is  obtained  from  the  stems 
and  starch  from  the  roots  of  this  plant.  Tre- 
gothnan. 

Ehodochiton  volubile. — Mexico.  A  climber,  bear- 
ing blood-red,  drooping  flowers.  This  plant,  in 
common  with  Lophosperraum  and  Maurandya,  all 
three  of  which  are  perennials,  is  almost  invariably 
killed  by  the  winter,  but  is  easily  raised  from 
seed.     Rosehill,  Falmouth. 

Rhyiichosperm  um  ( Trachelosperm  um)  jasminoides. 
— Shanghai.  An  evergreen  climber,  hardy  in  the 
south-west,  bearing  countless  starry  white  flowers, 
most  delicately  perfumed,  in  August.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  and  in  one  it 
has  covered  the  house-porch. 

Ruricus  androgynus  (syn.  Seniele  androgyna). — 
Canary  Islands.  An  evergreen  climber,  valuable 
for  its  striking  foliage.  The  leaves,  or  rather 
cladodes,  are  over  a  foot  in  lenpth,  and  are 
furnished  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  pinnate 
sections  of  a  glossy  green.  Penjerrick,  Falmouth, 
where  it  has  borne  its  inconspicuous,  greenish 
white  flowers. 

So/anum  Wtndlandii. — Costa  Rica.  An  ever- 
green climber,  bearing  clusters  of  large,  lilac-blue 
flowers  '2h  inches  in  diameter.  The  late  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  in  whose  garden  at  Ryde  the  finest 
specimen  I  have  seen  was  growing,  considered  it 
the  best  of  all  the  tender  climbers  amenable  to 
open-air  culture  in  the  south-west. 

Sol/ya      heterophylla.    —   Australia.        Bluebell 


Creeper.  An  evergreen  climber,  bearing  droop- 
ing blue  flowers.     Tregothnan. 

Sla-untonia  ( Holbnr/liaJ  lafifolia.  —  Himalayas. 
An  evergreen  climber,  with  oval,  leathery  leaves, 
bearing  in  April  clusters  of  greenish  white  flowers- 
delightfuUy  odorous.  A  very  common  plant  in 
the  south-west. 

IStreptosolen  .Jamesonii. — Columbia.  A  handsome 
evergreen  shrub,  in  great  reijuest  for  clothing 
conservatory  pillars,  &c.  It  bears  panicles  of 
orange-red  flowers,  and  when  in  full  bloom  has  a 
brilliant  eSeet.  A  plant  about  7  feet  in  height, 
is  growing  against  the  house  at  Trewidden. 

Sirainsona  albijiora. — Australia.  An  evergreen 
leguminous  shrub,  bearing  white  Pea-like  flowers, 
well  known  in  greenhouses.  It  is  grown  in  several 
gardens,  and,  if  cut  down  by  sharp  frosts,  breaks 
strongly  again  in  the  spring. 

Tacsonia  exonieiuis. — A  hybrid  between  T.  Van 
Volxemi  and  T.  mollissima,  bearing  bright  rosy 
pink  flowers.     Trewidden. 

T.  mollissima.  —  Quito.  A  vigorous  species, 
bearing  pink  flowers,  with  tubes  from  4  inches  to 
5  inches  in  length.  Though  Quito  is  on  the 
Equator,  its  height  above  sea-level  being  9,600 
feet,  the  temperature  is  not  unduly  high.  There 
is  a  large  plant,  which  has  had  to  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  periodical  pruning,  at  Rosehill. 

T.  quitensis. — This  is  probably  identical  with 
the  last-named.  The  foliage  is  similar,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it  in  flower.  S.  W.  F. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 

A   TOWN   OF  ROSES. 

A  STRANGER  to  the  busy  and  thriving 
Berkshire  capital  of  Reading,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  marvellous 
display  of  Roses,  not  only  in  the 
country  gardens  around  but  in  well- 
nigh  every  little  plot  or  front  alike 
throughout  the  city.  It  seemed  as  if  by  general 
consent  everyone  had  said,  "  This  year  is 
Coronation  year,  we  will,  therefore,  give  pride 
of  place  to  our  best  and  chiefest  national  flower," 
and  accordingly  plumped  for  the  Rose  with 
one  universal  accord.  The  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  many  gardens  and  grounds 
in  and  about  the  environs  of  Reading.  One  some- 
what more  extensive  than  her  fellows  had  its 
Crimson  Rambler  in  the  fullest  bloom,  gracefully 
trailing  over  archwaj's,  and  presented  a  perfect 
mass  of  gorgeous  colour.  Never  do  I  remember 
the  Rose  so  fine  and  vigorous  or  with  larger  and 
cleaner  flowers  than  those  around  this  neighbour- 
hood this  year.  Their  excellence  in  these  parts, 
too,  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  the  soil 
is  not  clay  at  all,  but  in  very  many  cases  an 
exceedingly  thin  layer  of  earth  upon  thick  beds 
of  gravel,  which  clearly  proves  how  satisfactorj'  a 
result  can  be  produced  with  the  Rose  with  suitable 
added  substance  and  reasonable,  perhaps  I  should 
say  intelligent,  attention.  On  the  higher  ground, 
in  the  sanctum  of  an  old  grower  now  retired  on 
his  laurels,  some  superb  Teas  were  in  evidence, 
several  being  maidens  on  budded  Briars.  I  must 
mention  a  promising  Carmine  Pillar,  its  rarely 
brilliant  bloom  suggesting  great  possibilities  in 
the  future,  while  representing  the  pick  of  Roses 
in  general  I  noticed  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majestj-, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  The 
Bride,  that  exquisite  almost  pure  white  flower,  a 
spoit  from  Catherine  Mermet.  Here,  too,  the 
Crimson  Rambler  largely  asserted  itself,  a  very 
striking  festoon  towering  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  garden  and  keeping  watch  as  it  were  over  its 
more  lowly  and  humbler  neighbours.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  were  the  many  varieties  of  the 
Penzance  Seedling  Briars,  though  the  peculiar 
bronze-coloured  Austrian  kind  had  alreadj'  shed 
its  glories.  All  round  this  region  the  useful  old- 
fashioned  Cluster  Rose  (the  Maiden's  Blush)  might 
be  seen,  of  particularly  robust  and  kindly  growth. 
Good  old  "Glory  to  thee,  .John"  had  I  suppose 
disposed  of  its  first  crop,  for  I  somewhat  missed 
our    ancient    acquaintance,    as,    too,    the    pretty 
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Homer  Rose,  which  seems  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  running  somehow  nowadays.  Of  various 
■other  gardens  about  the  borough  itself  I  had  a 
passing  glimpse,  and  even  with  the  same 
impression,  a  uniform  excellence  appeared  to  have 
possessed  the  Rose,  no  matter  how  grown,  whether 
■dwarf,  standard,  or  climbing. 

Further  afield,  and  though  quite  out  of  Reading, 
yet  appertaining  in  a  measure  to  its  county  town, 
I  viewed  a  display  hard  to  beat  outside  a 
nurseryman's  grounds  in  any  of  the  home  counties. 
■Grown  extensively  in  regular  rows  and  in  distinct 
kinds  was  opened  to  our  view  the  Rose  in  her 
most  perfect  form  and  culture.  To  give  a  list  of 
the  blooms  seen  here  would  be  but  to  run  through 
the  very  cream  of  a  grower's  catalogue.  It  must 
•suffice,  therefore,  if  I  name  but  a  very  few  of  the 
many  choice  specimens  here  afforded.  Very 
striking  among  climbers  were  Lucida  Plena, 
Xi'Ideal  (peculiarly  charming  when  in  bud),  and 
Aimee  Vibert.  Somewhat  unusual  and  of  wonderful 
.-success  were  the  budded  Teas  on  high  standards, 
-a  bold  proceeding  and  one  that  had  fully  rewarded 
the  grower.  Prominent  among  such  were  a  White 
Maman  Coehet,  the  deepening  yellow  Princess  of 
Wales,  Jean  Ducher,  Rainbow,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
■and  Mme.  de  Watteville,  a  salmon-white  Rose, 
with  petals  delicately  edged  with  carmine.  That 
■delightful  Rose  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  grown 
against  a  wall,  was  of  superb  beauty  and  possessed 
phenomenal  wealth  both  of  wood  and  size  of 
bloom. 

Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on  the  Manetti  we 
feasted  our  eyes  upon  rows  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
S.  M.  Rodocanachi  (a  noble  Rose  but  practically 
scentless),  and  Jeannie  Dickson,  while  H.P.'s  weru 
grandly  represented  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  the  nankeen  yellow 
Gustave  Regis,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

Lastly,  I  must  record  a  short  walk  with  an  old 
judge  and  grower  of  Roses  and  a  winner  of 
innumerable  trophies  in  his  day.  We  were  re- 
turning from  a  water  excursion  up  the  river,  which 
proved  somewhat  of  a  fiasco  owing  to  a  midsummer 
deluge.  Taking  a  cross  cut  on  entering  Reading 
from  the  further  side  we  found  a  remarkable  run- 
ning panorama  of  Roses  of  great  variety  and 
beauty.  The  wandering  suburban  road  was 
practically  a  new  one,  with  houses  but  recently 
erected  and  all  on  one  side  only,  being  in  a  district 
but  sparsely  built  over  and  in  course  of  being 
•opened  up.     My  companion  was  eloquent  in  his 


praise  of  the  wonders  of  those  little  garden  fronts, 
only  a  few  feet  square,  yet  each  aglow  with  choice 
or  showy  specimens,  just  at  their  best  and  full  of 
blooms. 

Almost  without  exception  house  after  house 
had  its  tiny  pleasure  grpund  tenanted  by  the 
Rose,  whether  dwarf  or  standard,  trellised  over  an 
archway  or  trained  against  the  wall ;  in  many  cases 
indeed  all  or  most  of  these  designs  were  combined. 
My  recollection  tells  me  of  fine  plants  of  Devoniensis, 
Marie  Baumann,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  La  France, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Sylph.  Truly 
our  walk,  a  desolate  and  disconsolate  one  enough 
under  the  first  conditions,  was  rendered  by  this 
happy  coalition  of  circumstances  a  both  delectable 
and  instructive  one.  Viator. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

ERINACEA     PUNGENS. 

CLOSELY  related  to,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  dwarf -growing 
Genistas,  is  this  extremely  rare 
and  pretty  little  shrub.  It  grows 
very  slowly,  and  rarely  attains  a 
height  of  9  inches,  spreading  out 
in  a  mat-like  mass  rather  than  growing  in  an 
upward  direction.  The  branches  are  short, 
stiff,  and  spiny,  and  what  few  leaves  there  are 
are  small  and  not  very  noticeable.  The  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms  are  borne  several  together 
during  May  and  .June  from  the  axils  of  short, 
spiny  branches,  and  are  of  a  blue  colour. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
never,  however,  having  become  at  all  common. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  difficulty 
there  is  in  propagating  it.  Seeds  appear  to  be 
the  only  means  of  increase,  and  these  are 
borne  very  sparingly  even  when  the  plant  is 
growing  under  natural  conditions.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  a  te.  der  plant,  but  it  has 
withstood  several  winters  out  of  doors  at  Kew 
without  injury.  Plants  are  to  be  seen  there 
near  the  Temperate  house,  and  they  flower 
every  year.  W.  Dallimoee. 


EEINACBA  PtJKGBNS  ON   THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

This  homely  old  plant,  introduced  from  China 
upwards  of  300  years  ago,  used  to  be  relied  on  by 
our  best  flower  gardeners  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  producing  an  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful effect  in  our  borders  and  shrubberies  during 
late  summer  and  autumn.  What  glorious  effect 
masses  of  these  planted  together  used  to  give  few 
will  ever  forget  who  have  seen  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  this  noble  flowering  plant  that 
when  planted  in  groups  of,  say,  five  plants,  in  self 
colours  of  scarlet,  pink,  yellow,  white,  and  black, 
whether  the  position  in  which  they  are  planted  is 
the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border,  an  avenue  by 
the  sides  of  a  garden  walk,  or  as  isolated  beds  on 
the  lawn  amongst  conifers,  that  we  have  no  other 
plant  of  equal  stateliness  and  beauty.  For  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  planted  in  association  with  the 
many  handsome  and  bold  foliage  plants  we  possess, 
it  is  simply  invaluable,  yet  it  is  not  so  often  seen 
planted  in  this  way  as  one  could  wish.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  more  especially  as  the  plant  succeeds 
30  well  in  the  dingy  and  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
of  our  towns. 

As  a  florist's  flower  in  years  gone  by  few  have 
had  more  ardent  or  sincere  worshippers  than  has 
the  Hollyhock,  and  I  would  hail  the  day  with 
delight  that  brought  many  lovers  back  to  its 
shrine.  Considered  in  this  respect,  special  culture 
and  special  varieties — with  which  this  paper  does 
not  pretend  to  deal — are  necessary.  The  great 
value  of  the  plant,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  its 
character  as  a  decorative  garden  flower.  Even  the 
single  strong  growing  ones,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
beries, give  a  delightful  brilliancy  in  the  autumn 
to  an  aspect  of  the  garden  which  is  often  dull  and 
commonplace.  The  chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity 
of  this  plant  of  late  years,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  the  Hollyhock  fungus  ;  so  virulent,  indeed,  at 
one  time  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  grow  the  planl 
at  all  with  any  satisfaction.  It  is  still  liable  to 
attack,  but  when  grown  from  seed — the  plan  I 
recommend — it  is  far  less  subject  to  it  than  when 
propagated  from  cuttings.  Once  the  plants  are 
attacked  by  this  disease  cure  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  best  way  is  to  take  the  precaution 
that  no  other  plants  of  the  mallow  family,  by  which 
the  disease  is  often  communicated,  are  growing 
anywhere  near  the  Hollyhock,  and  on  first  dis- 
cover3'  carefully  pluck  every  leaf  which  may 
show  signs  of  being  affected  and  burn  them ; 
afterwards  give  the  plants  a  heavy 
duQtin?  of  flowpr«>  nf  sulphur. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  plants  for 
garden  planting  is  undoubtedly  bv  seed. 
Our  seed  growers  have  attained  to  a 
perfection  in  the  art  of  hybridisation 
and  seed  selection  as  was  never  dreamed 
of  years  ago,  when  to  grow  the 
Hollyhock  from  seed,  excepting  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  new  sorts,  would 
have  been  scouted  as  impracticable, 
propagation  by  cuttings  and  divisions 
being  the  only  method  of  increase  then 
in  vogue.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
July,  or  early  in  August  is  not  too  late. 
A  good  position  in  which  to  sow  it 
is  a  border  with  a  west  aspect.  If  the 
seed  is  fresh  and  good  the  young  plants 
will  soon  come  up,  and  towards  the  end 
of  October  they  should  be  pottsd  into 
small  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  they  could  be  planted  out  in  the 
frame  at  a  distance  of  5  inches  or  6  inches 
apart.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy  in 
the  south,  but  whilst  young  a  very  severe 
frost  will  sometimes  cripple  the  seedlings, 
therefore  it  is  better  to  give  them  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter. 
Early  in  the  month  of  April  they  should 
be  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden 
2  feet  apart  each  way  in  ordinary  soil, 
and  covered  over  with  inverted  flower 
pots  at  night  until  danger  of  sharp  frost 
has  passed  away.  Towards  the  autumn 
many  if  not  all  the  seedlings  will  flower. 
This  is  the  time  to  select  the  best 
varieties  for  future  planting.     To  grow 
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the  plant  successfully  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  unless  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  is  deeply  trenched,  at 
least  2  feet,  and  liberally  enriched  with  well- 
decayed  manure.  When  it  is  said  that  the  plant 
may  occupy  the  same  position  with  advantage  for 
a  matter  of  three  years,  with  little  further  atten- 
tion as  regards  the  roots,  the  good  work  done  in 
the  first  instance  is  well  justified. 

The  best  time  for  planting  in  permanent  positions 
— as  regards  the  southern  counties  at  any  rate — is 
the  autumn  (September  and  October).  In  colder 
localities  better  results  are  obtained  by  giving  the 
plants  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  for  the  second 
year,  and  to  plant  out  in  permanent  positions  in 
April.  They  will  afterwards  take  tare  of  them- 
selves. The  plants  may  be  relied  on  to  come  true 
to  colour,  and  certainly  75  per  cent,  will  prove  to 
be  double  from  carefully-selected  seeds. 

Owen  Thomas. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH   GARDENS. 

THE  HARDY  HEATHS. 

(Continued  from  page   44-) 

ERICA  ARBOREA.— In  one  re.spect 
this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  Heaths  that  are  hardy  in 
Britain,  for  it  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  tree.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— perhaps  elsewhere — it  has  been 
known  to  grow  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
29  inches  in  circumference.  It  occurs  wild 
and  in  considerable  abundance  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  region  between  Genoa 
and  Marseilles,  the  wood  being  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  so  -  called 
"Briar"  tobacco-pipes  — "  Briar  "  in  this  case 
being  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  bruyere. 
All  the  Heaths  are  noteworthy  for  the 
freedom  with  which  they  blossom,  but  they 
do  not  equal  in  this  respect  Erica  arborea 
and  its  near  ally,  E.  lusitanica.  The  flowers 
are  almost  globular  and  nearly  white  ;  they 
are  quite  small  individually,  but  so  abundantly 
are  they  borne  that  the  plants  are  literally 
almost  covered  with  them  from  March  to  June. 
My  experience  of  this  species  is  that  it  is 
hardier  and  thrives  altogether  better  in  the 
London  district  than  Erica  lusitanica.  It 
ripens  seed  most  years  and  can  thus  be  readily 
increased  by  natural  means.  The  young  wood 
is  densely  covered  with  short  dark  hairs,  and 
the  leaves  are  closely  packed  in  whorls  of 
threes. 

E.  lusitanica  (E.  codonodes).  —  To  many 
people  the  name  lusitanica  as  applied  to  this 
Heath  will  be,  perhaps,  unfamiliar.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  as  codonodes,  but  is  really  an 
older  name.  This  Heath  comes,  as  its  name 
implies,  from  Portugal  ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Spain.  It  is  often  confounded  in  gardens  with 
E  arborea,  which  frequently  does  duty  for  it. 
K.  lusitanica  is  the  rarer  pfent.  Briefly,  they 
ditt'er  in  the  following  respeets  :  The  (lowers  of 
K.  lusitanica  are  longer  and  more  bell-shaped 
than  the  globular  ones  of  E.  arborea,  and  they 
have  a  delightful  Vanilla-like  fragrance  ;  the 
foliage  of  E.  lusitanica  is  a  rather  paler  green 
and  has  a  more  plumose  aspect,  the  individual 
leaf  being  longer  and  more  slender  ;  the  young 
wood,  although  downy,  is  not  so  markedly 
hairy  as  in  E.  arborea.  The  remarkable 
abundance  of  its  blossom  has  already  been 
alluded  to  under  the  previous  species.  I  have 
not  seen  E.  lusitanica  more  than  4  feet  to 
■)  feet  high,  possibly  it  grows  twice  as  high 
under  favourable  conditions.  In  parts  of 
Dorset  it  thrives  exceedingly  well.  Near 
London  it  succumbs  during    severe  winters 


although  fro.^ts  up  to  20°  do  not  seem  to  injure 
it  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  E.xeter,  have  a  Heath  — 
probably  a  hybrid— intermediate  between  this 
species  and  E.  arborea. 

General  Notes. — On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  few  groups  of  flowering  shrubs  of 
similar  size  have  as  great  a  charm  in  the 
garden  as  these  hardy  species  of  Erica.  Their 
usually  neat  habit,  their  wealth  of  blos.som, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  flower 
(sometimes  three  or  four  months)  combine  to 
make  them  indispensable  to  gardens  where  they 
can  be  accommodated.  There  are  not  more 
than  about  a  dozen  real  species  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  open,  but  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception they  are  all  valuable.  If  the  whole 
group  be  grown  one  or  more  species  may  be 
had  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the  year 
except  sometimes  November.  The  plant  sold 
as  mediterranea  hybrida — possibly  a  cross 
between  carnea  and  mediterranea — has  come 
into  prominence  in  recent  years  and  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  acquisition.  I  have  noticed 
flowers  open  in  November  in  some  seasons. 
Every  year  some  are  expanded  before 
Christmas,  and  during  January  it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  all  outdoor  plants.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  to  commence  the  Erica  season. 
Following  it  come  Erica  carnea  and  its  variety 
alba  ;  then,  in  a  cluster,  we  have  arborea, 
lusitanica,  australis,  mediterranea,  and  its 
several  varieties,  which  flll  up  the  months  from 
March  to  June.  From  June  onwards  there 
are  ciliaris,  maweana,  scoparia,  ciuerea,  and 
Tetralix  ;  whilst  vagans,  and  multiflora  carry 
on  the  Erica  season  to  October. 

A  peaty  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the 
Heaths  taken  as  a  whole.  The  great  Heath 
nurseries  are  all  on  soil  of  that  nature.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  esseutial.  A  loamy  soil  can, 
by  the  addition  of  leaf-soil,  and,  if  necessary, 
sand,  be  made  to  suit  all  the  Heaths.  Some, 
including  stricta,  carnea,  cinerea,  and  medi- 
terranea, are  quite  at  home  on  a  calcareous 
soil.  In  all  cases  positions  well  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with,  if  possible,  cool  moist  bottoms 
should  be  selected  for  them. 

The  methods  of  planting  and  disposing 
these  plants  vary,  of  course,  according  to  their 
size.  The  taller  species,  like  arborea  and 
lusitanica,  are  too  tender  to  be  planted  pro- 
miscuously. They  should  be  given  a  sheltered 
position  and  planted  amongst  or  near  other 
shrubs.  In  the  south  and  western  counties 
beautiful  eftects  have  been  produced  by  plant- 
ing them  in  irregular  scattered  groups,  pretty 
much  as  one  finds  Gorse  or  Heather  on  "a 
moor.  Erica  mediterranea  and  its  varieties, 
a  singularly  beautiful  group  and  considerably 
hardier  than  the  two  just  mentioned,  have 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  purple  and  white. 
They  are  capable  of  making  some  of  the  most 
charming  eftects  when  planted  in  large  masses, 
and  are  especially  valuable  for  planting  on 
gentle  slopes  or  rather  elevated  ground. 
Dwarfer  sorts,  like  E.  carnea  and  its  white 
variety  (alba),  cinerea,  &c.,  are  useful  as 
edgings  to  formal  beds  of  ericaceous  plants  ; 
they  are  delightful  also  to  grow  in  patches  on 
the  rockery  or  in  front  of  a  hardy  plant  border. 

The  common  Heather  of  our  moors  and 
mountains  (Calluna  vulgaris)  is  a  very  near 
ally  of  the  Ericas.  Under  cultivation  it  has 
produced  many  varieties.  It  likes  a  peaty  soil 
or  a  sandy  one,  and  is  longer  lived  and  more 
profuse  flowering  under  cultivation  in  soil  that 
is  poor  rather  than  rich.  It  is  very  charming 
when  grown  in  natural  looking  ma.sses  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  and  its  value  is  all 
the  greater  because  it  flowers  when  almost  all 
other  shrubs  are  out  of  bloom— from  July  to 
September.      Numerous  varieties  are  offered 


by  dealers,  amongst  which  the  following  are 
most  noteworthy,  either  for  their  beauty  or 
their  distinctness  :  alba,  alba  Serlei,  Alporti, 
aurea,  Foxii,  Hammondi,  hypnoides,  and  rubra. 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  as  Daboecia  polifolia 
is  commonly  called,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  of  this  family.  It  commences  to 
flower  in  June  or  July,  and  will  continue  till 
October  or  even  November.  It  bears  its  flowers 
in  erect  terminal  scapes,  and  they  are  of  a  lovely 
purple  colour.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
(alba),  and  another  called  versicolor,  which  has 
flowers  of  both  colours  on  the  same  plant  and 
even  individual  flowers  jiartly  white  and  partly 
purple.  This  Heath  is  very  abundant  in. 
Connemara.  Naturally  it  acquires  a  straggling 
habit,  but  under  cultivation  this  may  be  cor- 
rected by  an  annual  shortening  back  of  the 
shoots  that  have  flowered.  This  operation,, 
which  is  best  performed  early  in  the  year  before 
growth  commences,  can  also  be  employed  for 
the  later-flowering  Ericas,  such  as  ciliaris^ 
Tetralix,  vagans,  and  Calluna  vulgaris. 

The  Best  Evergreens. 

I  have  prepared  a  representative  list  of  the 
hundred  species  of  evergreens  which  I  consider 
most  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  have  roughly 
grouped  them  according  to  their  size.  Bam- 
boos, which  have  been  treated  separately,  and 
conifers  are  not  included.  There  is,  of  course^ 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  sizes  to  which 
evergreens  attain,  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  growing.  The  grouping  here 
is  merely  intended  to  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  habit.  Those  marked  with  a 
dagger  (t)  are  the  more  tender  ones,  and, 
although  valuable  plants  in  the  southern  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  had  better  be 
left  out  in  the  colder  localities  or  given  wall 
treatment. 

Possibly  I  have  overlooked  some  ever- 
greens quite  as  good  as  those  mentioned,  and 
there  are  always  some  beautiful  plants  that  do 
well  in  certain  places  but  fail  in  the  generality 
of  gardens— such  evergreens,  for  instance,  as 
Fremontia  californica,  Embothrium  coccineum, 
Carpenteria  californica,  and  many  other  things 
like  the  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  Escallonias,  etc.  But,  on  the 
whole,  these  hundred  evergreens,  with  the 
varieties  that  belong  to  them,  represent  very 
adequately  the  best  of  those  that  can  be  grown 
in  the  average  climate  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  A  garden  that  contains  them  all  is  a 
well-stocked  one. 

Trees. 


Buxus    sempervirens    and 

vars. 
Ilex  Aquifolium  and  vars. 
tJIagnolia  grandiflora 

Tall  Shrubs  (say  i 

Arbutus  hybrida  and  vars. 
,,        Menziesii 
,,         I'nedo 
+  .\zara  niicrophylla 
tCaraeliia  japonica  vars. 

Cotoneaster  buxifijlia 

Cralrfgus  Pyracantba 

Laurus  nobilis 

Ligustruni  lucidura 

Piunus  lusitanica 

Dwarf  Shrubs 

Andromeda  polifolia 
Azalea  aniiena 
Bmekenihalia  spiculifulia 
Bryaiithus  enipetriforniis 
Calluna  vulgaris  and  vars. 
Cotoneaster  microplij  lla 
,,  rotundifolia 

,,  thyniifolia 

Daboecia  polifolia 
Daphne  Cneorum 
,,        oleoidea 
Erica  carnea 
ciliaris 
,,     cinerea 

,,     niediterraneahybrida 
,,     Tetralix 


Quercus  Ilex  and  vars. 
Trachycarpns    excelsus 
(Charajerops  Fortunei) 


fee/  or  more  high). 
Prunus 


Laurocerasus    and 
vars. 
Quercus  acuta 
„       coccifera 
,,        phillyrajoides 
Rhododendrons,    garden 
varieties 
,,  catawbiente 

,,  Fortunei 


{under  3  feet). 

Erica  varans 

Euonymus     radicans    and 

vars. 
Gaultheria  procurabens 

,.  Shallon 

Genista  hispanica 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Kalmia  aogustifolia 

,,        glauca 
Ledum  latifulium 
Leiophyllum  buxifolium 
Pernettya  mucronata   and 

vars. 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum 

,,  racemosum 

Vaccinium  Vitis-idrea 
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Medium-sized  Shrubs 
Aucuba  japonica  vars. 
tAzalea  ledifolia 
Berberis    Aquifolium    an'd 
vars. 
„        buxifolia 
„         Darwinii 
f       „         japonica 
„         stenophylla 
„         wallichiana 
Ceanothus   Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles 
fChoisya  ternata 
Cistus  laurifolius 
Elicagous  macrophyllus 
,,  pun^ens    and 

vars. 
fErica  arborea 
t    ,,     australis 
t    „     lusitanica 

,,     mediterranea      aud 
vars. 
Escallonia  philippiaua 

„  rubra 

tEucryphia  pinnatifolia 
Euonymus  japonicus 

Climbers  and 
Arctostaphylos  Uva-Ursi 
Hedera  Helix  and  vars.     . 


{S  feet  or  more). 
IGarrya  elliptica 
tHydrangea  Hortensia 
Ilex  cornuta 
K.almia  latifolia 
Ligustrum  japonicum 
Olearia  Haastii 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius 
Phillyrea  decora 

„         latifolia 
Pieris  floribunda 

,,      Japonica 
Hhamnus     Alaternus    and 

vars. 
Khododendron  azaleoides 
,,  ponticum 

„  myrtifolium 

Kosmarinus  officinalis 
Skimmia  japonica 
ITIex  europreus  floie-pleno 
Veronica  Traversii 
Viburnum  Tinus  and  vars. 
Yucca  angustifolia 
,,     glcriosa 
,,     recurvifolia 


Trailers. 
Vinca  major 
,,     minor 


Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Winter. 

Although  the  conifers  and  other  evergreens 
introduced  from  other  countries  have  added  so 
greatly  to  the  warmth  and  attractiveness  of 
gardens  in  winter,  deciduous  vegetation  too  is 
full  of  beauty  then.  As  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  the  large  deciduous  trees  natural  to  our 
climate  that  should  predominate  in  the  garden 
landscape,  and  not,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  sombre  hues  of  Spruce  and  Fir.  It  is  in 
winter  that  one  can  appreciate  best  the  grace- 
ful beauty  of  the  Birch  and  Willow,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  gaunt,  rugged  strength  of 
the  Oak.  Some  trees,  perhaps,  are  as  beautiful 
then  as  when  clothed  with  summer  verdure. 
The  common  Elm,  bereft  of  its  foliage  and 
with  every  branch  and  twig  standing  out 
against  a  winter  sky,  is  one  of  the  most  j 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.  ' 

There  is,  of  course,  in  winter  a  scarcity  of 
bright  colour  in   the  garden  compared  with 
other  seasons ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  absent. 
Even  in  November  and  December  there  are 
trees  and  shrubs  that  brighten  the  garden  with 
their  coloured  bark  and  fruits.    Although  not ' 
abundant,  the  members  of  this  class 
are  not  used  so  extensively  as  they 
might  be. 

Ornamental  Willows,  &c. 

Among  Willows,  for  instance,  there 
are  the  golden  and  red-barked  varie- 
ties of  Sali.x  vitellina.  These,  though 
scarcely  ever  seen,  are  capable,  when 
properly  treated,  of  producing  bright, 
warm  effects  that  are  especially  charm- 
ing from  November  to  February. 
When  allowed  to  grow  naturally  this 
Willovv  —  known  popularly  as  the 
Golden  Osier — forms  a  graceful  tree 
of  large  size.  Its  twigs  have  a  golden 
or  red  tinge,  according  to  the  variety, 
but  on  fully  grown  trees  these  twigs 
are  not  large,  and  as  it  is,  of  course, 
the  bark  of  the  preceding  summer's 
growth  only  that  is  coloured  no  very 
marked  colour  effect  is  produced.  To 
obtain  a  really  bright  patch  of  colour 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  these  Willow.s 
in  goodly  sized  groups  and  to  prune 
them  hard  back  every  spring.  By 
treating  them  in  this  way  a  gre^it 
cluster  of  long,  wand-like  growths  is 
made  every  year,  the  bark  over  the 
whole  of  which  becomes  a  bright 
yellow  or  red  as  winter  approaches. 
An  effective  group  is  produced  by 
mixing  the  red  and  yellow  barked 
varieties. 

Another  striking   Willow  is  Salix 


daphnoides.  The  young  bark  of  this  species 
is  covered  with  a  thick  glaucous  or  vivid 
blue-white  "bloom."  S.  acutifolia  is  similarly 
distinguished,  although  not  quite  so  distinctly. 
Different  from  any  of  these  Willows,  too,  is 
the  variety  of  S.  triandra,  with  purplish  brown 
bark.  To  bring  out  fully  the  ornamental 
qualities  of  these  Willows  they  should  be 
treated  as  advised  for  Salix  vitellina.  All 
these  Willows  are  especially  charming  near  the 
edge  of  water.  Not  only  are  their  moisture- 
loving  propensities  satisfied,  but  their  beauty 
is  doubled  by  reflection  in  the  water. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Willows  in  the 
character  of  their  bark,  but  useful  in  being 
adapted  for  drier  situations,  are  the  Cornels 
(Cornus).  The  best  of  the  genus  in  this  con- 
nexion are  Cornus  alba  and  its  variety  sibirica. 
They  produce  bark  which  for  one  or  two  seasons 
remains  a  bright  red  during  the  time  the 
branches  are  leafless.  A  group  of  Cornus  alba, 
with  Chionodoxa  Lucilias  or  Winter  Aconite 
planted  thickly  beneath,  gives  a  very  pleasing 
bit  of  colour  early  in  the  year.  A  yellow- 
barked  form  of  Cornus  stolonifera,  known  as 
flaviramea,  deserves  mention.  i 

Several  shrubs  are  notable  for  the  particularly  '■ 
bright  green  of  their  bark.  The  forms  of  Kerria 
japonica  and  Neillia  are  very  bright  during 
the  winter  on  this  account,  but  still  more 
effective  is  a  near  ally— Stephanandra  Tanakaj 
—a  comparatively  new  shrub,  also  from  .Japan, 
but  of  little  value  in  any  other  respect. 
Finally,  I  may  mention  the  Kubuses  with 
white  stems.  As  in  Salix  daphnoides,  the 
bark  is  covered  with  the  waxy  secretion  known 
as  "  bloom,"  and  of  a  blue-tinted  white.  Some 
six  or  seven  species  of  Piubus  have  this 
character.  Of  those  obtainable  from  nurseries, 
R.  biflorus,  a  Himalayan  species  often  to  be 
had  from  dealers  under  the  erroneous  namfe  of 
Rubus  leucodermis,  is  the  best.  Dr.  A.  Henry 
has  introduced  a  Chinese  species —  Rubus 
lasiostylus — which  is  even  better  than  biflorus  ; 
the  bloom  is  more  distinctly  blue  and  the  , 
stems  .sturdier  and  more  seU-supporting.  The  I 
species  is,  however,  an  extremely  rare  one  in' 


cultivation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
how  essential  it  is  that  these  Brambles  and 
Cornels  should  be  planted  in  bold  groups. 

Among  trees  the  most  noteworthy  as  regards 
the  colour  of  their  bark  are  the  Birches.  The 
beauty  of  the  common  white  Birch  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  planters.  A  single  speci- 
men or  a  few  grouped  together  make  a  bright 
winter  picture  when  associated  with  evergreens. 
The  Canoe  Birch  of  North  America  (Betula 
papyrifera)  has  a  bark  of  an  even  purer  white 
than  our  native  species.  The  Yellow  Birch 
(B.  lutea)  shows  warm  orange-brown  tints  on 
the  more  recently  exposed  surfaces  of  its  bark. 
The  bark  of  the  River  Birch  (B.  nigra)  is  not 
brightly  coloured,  being  of  a  dull  dark  brown, 
but  it  gives  the  tree  a  notably  curious  aspect 
owing  to  the  way  it  stands  out  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  in  great  ragged-looking  flakes. 

W.  J.  Bean. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WEEPING    HOLLIES. 

Various  forms  of  the  common  Holly  (Ilex; 
Aquifolium)  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
evergreens  for  garden  decoration,  and  few 
things  are  more  highly  prized,  especially  in 
winter,  than  large  specimen  plants.  The- 
numei'ous  forms  vary  considerably  in  character, 
not  only  in  size  and  shape  of  leaf,  but  in  habit 
of  growth.  Some  with  little  or  no  pruning 
develop  into  free  growing,  upright  trees,  or 
are  of  dense,  sturdy  habit,  making  dwarf 
bushes  rather  than  trees,  others  again  assume 
a  pendulous  form.  Of  the  latter  type  large 
plants  are  decidedly  ornamental  when  isolated 
upon  a  lawn.  As  a  rule  the  pendulous  varieties- 
are  budded  on  tall  stems  of  the  type,  and 
trained  out  in  an  umbrella-like  fashion,  so 
forming  a  hollow  mound  of  greenery.  In  some 
places,  notably  in  the  Necropolis  Cemetery  at 
Brookwood,  pendulous  varieties  have  been, 
allowed  to  grow  without  any  attempt  at- 
training,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
results  are  good.  Stout  stems  10  feet  to 
12   feet    high    are    surmounted   by    irregular 
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heads,  which  droop  down  6  feet  or  7  feet, 
leaving  several  feet  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
bare.  In  the  winter  months  these  long 
pendulous  branches  smothered  with  bright 
red  berries  are  very  effective.  The  specimen 
illustrated  is  one  of  several  growing  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  is  named 
I.  Aquifolium  var.  pendula.  The  leaves  of 
this  closely  resemble  those  of  the  type,  but 
there  are  other  varieties  available  for  persons 
who  are  fond  of  variegated  leaves.  Of  this 
set  Argentea  pendula  (Perry's  Weeping)  with 
silver  variegated  leaves,  aurea  pendula 
(Waterer's  Weeping),  with  gold  variegated 
leaves,  and  pendula  tricolor  are 
very  distinct.  To  get  height  into 
the.se  Weeping  Hollies  it  is  often 
necessary  to  tie  up  a  few  of  the 
top  shoots,  otherwise  they  get 
•out  of  shape  by  increasing  more 
rapidly  in  width  than  height. 

W.  D. 


Small  Rock  Plants  in  Bloom. 
Owing  to  the  backward  season  the  number  of 
plants  still  in  bloom  is  exceptionally  large,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  onlj'  mention  the  principal  ones. 
Hypericum  nummularifolium,  with  its  small  round 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  grows  only  a  few 
inches  high  and  prefers  a  half  shady  nook,  while 
the  creamy  white  Poleraonium  coufertum  mellitum, 
which  is  still  in  flower  at  Exeter,  prefers  a  hot  and 
sunny  position.  Anomatheca  cruenta,  with  red 
flowers  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  is  a  bulbous 
plant,  which  when  once  planted  will  last  for  j'ears. 
.Ethioneraa  diostrophis,  with  its  heads  of  hand- 
some purplish  rose  flowers,  is  past  its  best,  but 
still   carries   several   blossoms ;    it  loves   a  sunny 


THE      ROCK     GARDEN 

IN    AUGUST. 

The  love  for  rock  gardens  has  cer- 
tainly increased  among  those  who 
strive  to  keep  their  gardens  interest- 
ing all  the  year  round.  Flowers 
in  beds  or  borders,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  formality  is  indispens 
able,  are  well  enough  in  spring  and 
•earlj'  summer,  but,  unfortunately, 
all  too  soon  their  glory  vanishes, 
and  the  gap  between  the  seasons  is 
most  severely  felt  when  the  summer 
is  on  the  wane,  i.e.,  during  the 
month  of  August.  It  is  then  that 
we  appreciate  most  highly  the  fact 
that  our  garden  also  contains, 
perhaps,  irregular  borders,  a  wall 
garden,  a  rock  and  water  garden, 
or  other  places  where  formality  is 
absent,  and  where  we  can  so  arrange 
our  plants  that  they  are  at  their 
best  when,  perhaps,  in  an  adjoining 
part  of  the  garden  flowers  have 
already  begun  to  fade. 

As  the  end  of  August  and  the 
month  of  September  are  very  suit- 
able for  planting,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  review  briefly  such  flowers 
as  are  now  (the  middle  of  August) 
in  bloom  in  various  rock  garden?, 
chiefly  in  the  West  of  England. 

Trailing  Plants  Now  in  Flower. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  flower- 
ing this  month  is  Pol5'gonum  vac- 
cinifoliuni.  Its  pendent  shoots 
and  pink  flowers  are  particularly 
graceful  when  hanging  over  bold 
ledges  or  projecting  rocks.  Not 
being  an  evergreen  it  should  be 
associated  with  evergreen  plants  if 
possible.  More  rampant  in  its 
growth  is  Convolvulus  althaeoides, 
which  is  only  just  coming  into 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  the  size 
of  a  florin,  of  a  beautiful  bright 
rose  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  grey  colour. 
This  Convolvulus  dies  down  in  winter  and 
comes  up  again  in  the  spring  ;  it  should  not  be 
planted  close  to  small  alpines  as  it  spreads  very 
quickly,  and  is  happiest  when  allowed  to  ramble 
over  some  shrub  or  other,  which  it  will  quickly 
cover. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Lathyrus  rotundi- 
folius  and  its  white  variety,  which  are  suitable 
only  for  very  bold  rocks  or  for  places  where 
they  can  be  allowed  to  run  wild.  Much  neater 
are  the  prostrate  Gypsophila  repens  and 
Gypsophila  prostrata,  whose  tiny  white  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  are  just  now 
at  their  best. 


prettiest  of  that  genus  ;  it  has  not  yet  finished 
blooming,  and  its  peculiar  spikes  of  bracts  and 
bright  purple  flowers,  as  well  as  its  somewhat 
glaucous  ovate  leaves,  make  it  an  interesting  object 
in  the  rock  garden.  Its  height  here  is  about 
9  inches.  About  the  same  height  is  OEnothera 
eximia,  a  North  American  plant,  known  also  as 
<Enothera  c-espitosa.  It  has  very  large  white 
flowers  3  inches  or  more  across,  shaded  with 
pink. 

Among  other  small  kinds  of  rock  plants  now  in 

bloom   I   may   mention    the    beautiful   Androsace 

lanugmosa  and  its  variety  A.  1.  oculata,  the  bright 

rose    Silene    Schafta,   the  yellow  Inula   ensifolia, 

Hypericum    olympicum,  Scutellaria  alpina,   with 

its     white      and     purple     flowers. 

Campanula   carpatica,     C.    c.    alba, 

C.     pumila,     C.     portenschlagiana, 

Acantholiraon  venustum,  and  various 

Opuntias. 

Medium -sized  Plants  Now 
Flowering. 
Among  newly-introduced  plants 
of  medium  size,  i.e.,  between  1  foot 
and  '2  feet  or  so  in  height,  few  can 
rival  Dianthus  Emilie  Paree  (see 
illustration),  which  is  now  in  full 
bloom  ;  it  is  18  inches  high, 
very  floriferous,  and  has  flowers  of 
a  delicate  pink,  which  are  sweetly 
scented  and  last  a  very  long  time. 
A  handsome  companion  to  this, 
and  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  fine  new  variety  of  Scabiosa 
caucasiea,  known  as  S.  c.  magnifica, 
with  large,  deep  blue  flowers, 
excellent  for  cutting.  The  fine  pure 
white  variety  of  Scabiosa  caucasiea 
is  now  also  at  its  best.  Oenothera 
speciosa  (the  white  Evening  Prim- 
rose) is  very  conspicuous,  and  perhaps 
more  attractive  still  is  its  pink  com- 
panion, known  as  Oenothera  rosea. 
Teucrium  purpureum,  with  woolly 
leaves  and  bright  purple  flowers, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
deep  yellow  Helenium  pumilum  and 
the  blue  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
and  its  paler  and  dwarf er  varieties 
known  as  P.  grandiflorum  album, 
P.  Mariesi,  and  P.  Mariesi  album 
go  well  with  the  beautiful  yellow 
Linums,  viz.,  Linum  flavum  and 
Linum  arboreum,  which  are  just 
unfolding  their  petals.  Very  showy 
still  are  the  bright  dazzling  flowers 
of  carmine  Dianthus  Atkiusoni  and 
the  deep  yellow  Coreopsis  senifolia 
and  Coreopsis  laneeolata. 

Water  and  Watbbsidb. 
In  most  water  gardens  Nympha;as 
will  now  be  in  all  their  glory, 
looking  better,  in  fact,  than  during 
early  summer,  when  the  leaves  and 
flowers  would  scarcely  be  deve- 
loped ;  and,  as  among  the  latest 
introductions  among  choice  Water 
Lilies  we  have  much  variety,  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  lack  of 
colour  this  month.  I  need  not 
name  the  enormous  number  of  varie- 
ties of  Water  Lilies  here,  since 
place.  Alittlegem  with  pricklv  leaves  and  bright  several  articles  specially  devoted  to  that 
yellow  flowers  is  Erysimum  kotschyanum.  It  is  subject  have  appeared  in  Ihe  Gardrn  quite 
only  .3  inches  high,  "and  while  most  Erysimums  recently.  A  pretty  httle  aquatic  with  bright 
flower  early  in  spring  this  is  only  just  now  opening  golden-yellow  flowers  is  \alisneria  nymphseoitles, 
A  pretty  Labiate  is  Micromeria  croatica,  which  is  and  among  other  water  plants  now  blooming  the 
only  6  inches  high,  and  has  bright  purple  flowers  large  yellow  Ranunculus  Lingua  deserves  to  be 
and  small  Thyme-like  opposite  sessile  leaves.  Of  mentioned.  A  good  plant  for  carpeting  shaded 
quite  a  diS'erent  type  is  Erodium  Reichardi,  with  ground  by  the  waterside  is  Houstonia  serpyllitolia, 
its  pretty  white  flowers  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  sky-blue  flowers  of  which  are  still  showy, 
owing  to  its  spreading  growth  it  forms  an  excel-  Among  taller  plants  by  the  waterside  now  bloom- 
lent  carpeting  plant  for  a  half  shady  position,  ing  are  the  bright  crimson  Lythrum  roseum 
According  to  the  botanical  authorities  this  plant  superbura,  the  white  Lysimaehia  clethroides,  the 
should  now  be  called  Erodium  chamaedryoides.  blue  Poppy,  Meconopsis  Wallichi  (which,  by  the 
Origanum  pulchellum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  way,  requires  a  meist  and  shady  nook),  the  tall 
form  of    Origanum    Tourneforlii,   is    by    far  the  :  white  Gentiana  thibetica,  the  tall  scarlet  Chelone 
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Rock  Shbues  Now  in  Bloom. 
As  no  rock  garden  is  complete  without 
some  rock  shrubs,  I  will  name  at  least  a 
few  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Many  of  the  hardy  Heaths  are  now  at  their 
best,  and  many  are  the  different  shades  of 
colour  to  be  obtaioed.  Less  well  known 
are  Ononis  rotundifolia  and  0.  fruticosa. 
The  former  is  almost  over  ;  the  latter  has 
blossomed  for  nearly  two  months,  and  is 
still  most  attractive  with  its  rosy  flowers. 
Cytisus  Weldeni  is  only  just  opening  its 
bright  golden  yellow  blossoms,  and  Cytisus 
nigricans,  with  its  long  yellow  racemes,  is 
still  in  full  bloom,  as  are  also  the  blue 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  and  the 
pink  form  Ceanothus  Marie  Simon.  Senecio 
Gre}'ii,  with  yellow  flowers  and  tomentose 
evergreen  leaves,  makes  a  capital  rock 
shrub  for  a  prominent  position,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  hardy  Fuchsias,  which  are  just 
opening  :  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  F.  exoniensis, 
F.  corallina,  F.  serratifolia  multiflora, 
F.  cordifolia,  F.  macrostemma,  and  F. 
globosa. 

Work  in  the  Rock  Garden. 
During  this  month  this  is  limited  practi- 
cally to  the  gathering  of  seeds  and  cuttings 
of  species  it  is  desirable  to  propagate.  Of 
watering  there  has  been  little  need  during 
the  wet  season  we  have  just  passed  through. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
cuttings  under  a  hand-glass  will,   in  most 

cases,    root  out  of    doors 

and     become     established 

before    the    cold    weather 

sets  in. 

F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter,  August  12. 
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barbata,    the  white  Spirsea  Filipendula,  and  the 
glorious  crimson  Spireea  palmata. 

Tall  Perennials  fob  the  Back  of  the 
Rock  Garden. 

A  plant  little  known  except  in  the  extreme  West 
of  England  is  Lobelia  Cavanillesii  (also  wrongly 
•called  Tupa  salicitolia).  It  grows  freely  when 
once  established,  but  in  a  young  state  requires  pro- 
tection during  very  cold  winters.  The  tubular 
■flowers  are  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  very  showy  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Michauxia  campanuloides 
grows  \\  feet  high,  and  its  large  white  blossoms 
are  still  showy.  Unfortunatelj-,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  biennial.  A  most  peculiar  plant  ('2j  feet 
high)  now  blooming  is  Plagius  grandiflora.  It  is  a 
composite  without  ray  florets,  consisting,  in  fact, 
only  of  a  huge  semi-globular  yellow  disc  1  inch 
deep  and  2  inches  to  2j  inches  across.  Dianthus 
Pancici  is  also  uncommon.  It  grows  2^  feet  high, 
and  bears  numerous  large  heads  of  deep  crimson 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Dianthus  cruentus. 
Among  other  tall  perennials  are  the  purple  Liatris 
spicata,  the  blue  Aconitum  japonicum,  the  pink 
Physostegia  virginica  and  its  white  variety,  the 
mauve  Galega  officinalis,  the  white  Californian 
Tree  Poppy  (Roraneya  Coulteri),  the  blue  Thistles 
i(Eryngium  araethystinum  and  Echinops  rutheni- 
<;us),  the  white  Achillea  The  Pearl,  the  yellow 
Eeliopsis  scabra,  and  the  white  and  blue  forms 
of  Pentstemon  ovatus. 
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(Contimted  from  page  113. 
Primula    purpurea 
(Royle),  syn.  P.  nivahs 
var.    piirimrea    (Kegel), 
StvMrtii    var.  purnurea 
(Hook.), 
macrophylla 
(Don),     jae- 

sch  k  e ana 

(Kern.).  — 

From     the 
I  alpine      and 

subalpine 

regions  of  the 

Himalayas 

and      of 

Afghanistan. 

A  very  cha- 
racteristic 

species, 

which  I  am 

surprised_  to 

see  is  in- 
cluded    in 

nivalis   by 

Pax,  and  by 

"Index 

Kewensis," 

for     it     is 

quite  dis- 
similar   in 

cultivation. 

The  Gar- 
den *  pub- 
lished a  good 

coloured 

plate  of    it, 

which   those 

who  have  it 

should    con- 


sult. It  is  a  stout,  strong-looking  plant,  with 
stiff  upright  leaves,  slightly  toothed— but  often 
untoothed— dark  green  above  and  a  bright 
white,  generally  yellowish  below,  long  and 
narrow;  flowers  very  dark  purple,  numerous, 
drooping  because  of  the  length  of  the  pedicel, 
whicli,  vsith  the  stem  and  the  calyx,  is  entirely 
covered  with  white  powder ;  corolla  deeply  cut ; 
flower-stem  stout,  from  8  inches  to  12  inches. 
This  species  is,  unfortunately,  difficult  to  grow, 
at  any  rate  at  Geneva.  I  have  often  received 
seed,  collected  in  the  Himalayas  and  coming 
direct  ;  it  germinated  well  and  developed 
normally,  but  the  seedlings  decayed  ;  one  only 
survived  and  flowered,  but  we  were  unable  to 
keep  it. 

P.  Reedii. — From  Kumaun  in  the  Western 
Himalayas.  It  was  found  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Duthie  and  described  by  him.  This 
plant  was  distributed  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Saharunpur  in  1886.t  I  saw  it  on  August 
17,  1893,  at  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  at  Weybridge, 
where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
and  was  at  once  struck  by  its  beauty  and 
peculiarity.  It  is  a  low-growing  plant,  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  with  deeply -cut  crenate  lobes, 
narrowing  to  the  petiole,  covered  all  over  with 
white  silky  hairs  ;  scape  erect  and  firm,  2  inches 
to  4  inches  long  ;  flowers  two  to  three,  fragrant, 
large,  drooping ;  calyx  broad,  snowy  white 
teeth  triangular,  acute  ;  corolla  about 
across,  cream-coloured,  quite  white  at 
the  base.  Miss  Wilson 
made  a  drawing  of  it, 
and  I  believe  an  engrav- 
ing was  published  later, 
either  in  The  Garden 
or  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  but  of  this  I 
have  no  note.  It  has 
never  been  in  my 
possession,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  its  culture. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  it  in  a 
cold  frame.  I  remember 
his  joy  when  I  told  him, 
one  Sunday  morning, 
that  it  was  my  first  sight 
of  the  new  Primula  in 
flower.  Dear  old  friend  ! 
He  sees    now,  I    trust. 
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more   beautiful   flowers   than    even    those   he 
loved  so  well  on  earth  ! 

F.  Sieholdi  (Morr.),  a  Japanese  garden  plant 
syn.  F.  corfiisoides  amwna  (Lindl.),  cortusoides 
grand (rfofa    (Lem.). — A    highly    ornamental 
7ilant,  very  generally  grown  ;  leaves  all  radical, 
long-stalked,  ovate,  crenate-dentate,  reticulated 
and   softly  downy  ;    flowers  bright  purplish- 
crimson  in  the  type,  large  with   ovate  lobes 
deeply  cut  and  often  laciniated.     Flower-stem 
from  8  inches  to  12  inches  high,  bearing  six  to 
twelve  flowers.    There  are  a  large  number  of 
varieties  and  forms,  many  of  which  are  fixed 
and    have    received    names.      Although  this 
beautiful  plant  has  never  been  found  wild,  it 
is,  without  doubt,  a  true  species,  and  is  rightly 
given  specific  rank  in  the  "  Index  Kewensis." 
Its  cup-shaped  calyx,  deeply  lobed  and  indented, 
distinguish  it  clearly  from  F.  cortusoides.     It 
was  introduced  from  Japan  in   1862,  and  Pax 
thinks  it  likely  that  its  origin  should  he  looked 
for,  not  in  Japan,  but  in  Southern  China,  a 
land  that,  as  is  well  known,  has  still  many 
secrets  awaiting  the  explorer.     It  is  not  easy 
to  grow,  doing  badly  in  all  calcareous  ground, 
where  the  leaves  soon  turn  yellow.    It  likes 
half  shade,  and  dislikes  damp,  and  should  be 
in  well-drained  porous  soil.    This  is  all  I  can 
say  of  it,  for  I  know  no  more. 

F.  Stuartii  (Wall.).— From  the  Himalayas, 
Nepaul,  ttc.  Figured  in  But.  Mag.  t.  4356.  A 
plant  of  tall  habit  and  graceful  form,  somewhat 
recalling  F.  piirjiurea.  Leaves  smooth,  1  foot 
long,  widely  lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  mealy 
beneath,  edges  crenulate,  stem  12  inches  to 
20  inches  high  ;  flowers  a  fine  golden-yellow,  in 
a,  many-flowered  umbel,  large,  drooping,  thick- 
limbed.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It 
must  have  a  deep  and  porous  soil,  peaty  if 
possible,  in  half  sun,  no  stagnant  moisture,  and 
a  place  sheltered  from  northerly  winds. 

F.  sufruticosa  (A.  Gray).— From  the  alpine 
regions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  A 
small  tufted  plant  with  nearly  woody  stems 
twisting  about  on  the  ground  like  a  small 
shrub  ;  leaves  narrow,  cuneiform,  spathulate, 
toothed  at  the  end  ;  flowers  a  fine  purple-rose, 
arranged  in  umbels  of  three  to  seven,  on  a  stalk 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high.  April  and  May. 
This  species  requires  a  well-sheltered  place  in 
rock  work,  a  certain  amount  of  sun,  and  a 
well-drained  nook  in  firm  stony  soil. 

P.  Il'(7«u  (King).— From  Chola-Natong  in 
Sikkim.  This  species,  sometimes  known  as  F. 
azurea  (though  I  doubt  whether  this  name  has 
been  published),  was  described  a  few  years 
ago.l  I  do  not  know  it.  I  have  just  received 
some  seed  collected  in  the  Himalayas  and  .sent 
by  a  friend  of  our  establishment ;  I  hope  that 
It  will  germinate  safely,  and  that  this  plant, 
of  which  we  hear  great  things,  will  soon  be 
available  for  gardens. 

It  is  in  this  division  of  plants  needing  special 
culture  that  all  the  new  species  described  by 
Franchet,  that  were  found  in  Yunnan  twelve 
to  fiteen  years  ago,  must  be  placed.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  seed  of 
these  species,  too  old  when  received  to  germi- 
nate properly,  all  failed,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  sapng  that,  excepting  F.  Forbesii  and 
F.  Foissoni,  none  of  these  beautiful  Chinese 
species  are  in  cultivation.  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  corrected  if  in  this  I  am  in  error,  and  should 
be  grateful  to  any  of  my  readers  who  will  give 
me  information.  This  province  of  Yunnan, 
like  all  Southern  Cnina,  contains  wonders  of 
vegetation,  of  which,  as  yet,  we  know  but  little ; 
Incarvillea  Belami/i,  Kohlreuteria  bijiinnata, 
and  Fceonia  lutea  are  examples  of  its  flora' 


which  holds  many  an  unknown  wonder  and 
surprise  in  store.  Now  that  China  is  open,  it 
is  for  England,  with  her  sea  power  and  wide 
possessions,  and  her  sons  always  pushing 
forward  to  explore  and  to  civilise,  to  obtain  for 
us  these  rich  treasures,  both  for  science  and 
for  our.  gardens. 

Geneva.  H.  CoRREvox. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUTDOOR  FIGS. 

an  outdoor  crop  the  Fig  can  be  sueces.s- 
full}'  cultivated  in  man}'  parts  of  these 
islands,  but  its  cultivation  out  of  doors 
has  not  extended  for  certainly  the  past 
half  century.      Indeed,  it   is   not  loo 
much  to  say  that  more  practical  and 
various  efforts  were  made  to  cultivate  it  success- 
full}'   in    this   way   forty   years   ago   than   at  the 
present  time.     The  failures   in  its  cultivation  in 
this   respect   I   believe   are   due   to   the   want   of 
knowledge  as  to  the  locality  and  position  in  which 
it  will  succeed  than  from  any  other  cause.     That 
it  will  succeed  admirablj'  even  as  a  standard  or  an 
espalier  on  the  coast  of  our  southern  counties  is 
beyond    a    doubt,    as    witness    the    prolific     Fig 
orchards   of   Worthing   and    other   coastlands    of 
Sussex,  which  have  annually  returned  heavy  and 
profitable  crops  for  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  years 
The  Fig  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit  of  the  coastline^ 
and  it  is   useless   to  try  and   grow   it   any  oreat 
distance   inland,    in    consequence   of    the   greater 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  injury  to  the  tree 
from  frost,  our  occasional  severe  winters  killing  it 
to  the  ground.     It  is   then   to   growers  on  Sur 
coastlands  that  we  must  look  to  for  an  increased 
growth  of  this  fruit  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
where  immunity  from  severe  frosts  exists.     That 
there  are  such  positions  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain    besides   Sussex   goes   without  saying       I 
may  instance  the  coast  of  Korth  Wales,  say  from 
Flint  to  Bangor.     I  have  on  manv  occasions  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Lord  Penrhyn  at  Penrhyn   Castle,  Bangor,  where 
every  department  of  the  garden  is  so  successfully 
represented    by    the    labours     of     his     lordship's 
veteran     and     highly    respected    head    gardener, 
Mr.    -^V alter   Speed,    V.M.H.      Among  the  many 
fruits  under  his  care  I  may  say  for  myself  that 
there   are   none    more   appreciated   than   are   the 
splendid  crops  of  Figs  which  he  annually  secures 
from  his  Fig  trees  on  the  open  walls.     I  remember 
also   as    a    boy    how    well    the   Fig    was    fruited 
on    outside    walls    at    Bodorgan,    Anglesea ;    the 
position   of   the  garden   was  less  than   a   quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore.     Let  us  hope  that 
through  the  instrumentalitv  and  advocacy  of  The 
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Garden  a  new  impetus  may  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  this  delicious  fruit  by  the  many  able 
gardeners  of  our  coastlands.  There  is  no  fruit 
more  welcome  on  the  dessert  table  than  a  well- 
grown  ripe  Fig,  and  few  command  a  better  price 
in  the  market. 

Where  grown  against  a  wall  a  position  facing 
south  or  south-west  should  be  given.  Ample 
drainage  must  be  provided  for  the  border,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  -Ih  feet  deep,  and  whicli 
at  first  when  the  tree  is  planted  should  be  of 
limited  extent.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
should  not  be  over-rich,  and  should  consist  of 
sound  friable  loam  three  parts  and  one  part  made 
up  of  hme  rubble,  broken  bricks,  and  road 
scrapings,  with  a  bag  of  quarter-inch  bones  to  a 
cartload  of  soil,  as  well  as  a  good  sprinkling  of 
lime.  It  IS  a  wise  precaution  to  take  to  build  a 
temporary  wall  (say  4  feet  from  the  wall  against 
which  the  tree  is  planted)  as  high  as  the  border  so 
as  to  confine  the  roots  of  the  tree  into  this  limited 
space  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  check  luxuriance 
of  growth  and  to  promote  early  fruitfulness. 

At  the  time  of  planting  the  border  should  be 

made  as  firm  as  possible,  and  in  the  course  of  four 

or  five   years'  time  this   temporary  wall   may  be 

I  removed    and    the  roots  given  greater  space   to 


enable  the  tree  to  further  develop  itself  and  to 
sustain  the  heavier  crops  of  fruit  which  it  will 
now  carry.  If  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden  is 
good  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  in  extending  the 
border  will  be  to  trench  the  added  part,  adding  at 
the  same  time  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  quarter-inch 
bones  and  of  the  other  ingredients  recommended 
above.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  drainage  is 
effective,  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 
secure  short  jointed,  well-ripened  growth  during 
the  summer,  as  on  the  success  or  failure  in 
accomplishing  this  depends  success  or  failure  as 
regards  securing  a  good  crop  the  ensuing  season. 
It  is  these  shoots  which  produce  the  fruit.  The 
current  year's  growth  will  also  produce  fruit,  but 
too  late  to  ripen  out  of  doors  in  our  climate. 

Although  rich  soil  is  not  recommended  for  the 
growth  of  the  Fig,  once  a  good  crop  is  secured 
mulching  of  rich  short  manure  should  be  placed 
over  the  roots,  and  in  hot  weather,  whilst  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  liberal  waterings  of  diluted  manure 
water  from  the  farmyard  should  be  applied  every 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity,  when  it  must  be  withheld  until  it  is 
gathered.  After  this  a  good  soaking  of  manure 
water  should  be  given  and  little  or  no  further 
watering  will  be  needed  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  season. 

^Vhat  pruning  is  necessary  should  be  carried  out 
at  this  time,  and  will  consist  in  cutting  out 
branches  where  they  overlap  or  are  too  thick, 
leaving  only  enough  to  furnish  the  tree  all  over 
with  bearing  wood  for  next  year's  crop.  By 
thinning  out  the  shoots  thus  early  advantage  is 
secured  of  the  sun's  heat  and  light  in  consolidating 
the  sappy  growth  and  in  plumpmg  up  the  buds 
ready  for  a  good  crop  the  following  season.  When 
the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  many  half-formed 
fruits  will  be  found  ou  the  current  season's 
growth ;  these  will  come  to  nothing,  and  had 
better  be  taken  off. 

WiKTER  Prunixc;  and  Protection. 

If  pruning  has  been  carried  out  as  recommended 
above  there  will  be  little  or  no  winter  pruning  to- 
do.  Still,  the  trees  must  be  looked  over  and  the 
growths  properly  regulated  and  superfluous  shoots 
cut  away.  This  should  be  deferred  until  the  end 
of  March,  as  the  tree  being  tender  cut  shoots  are 
more  subject  to  damage  by  frost.  The  fan  form 
of  training  is  the  best. 

Success  or  failure  depends  perhaps  more  ou  the 
way  in  which  this  item  of  work  is  carried 
out  than  on  any  other  detail  of  culture.  There 
are  many  different  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
some  untying  the  branches  and  roping  them  round 
with  ropes  of  hay  or  straw.  The  objection  to  this 
plan  is  the  length  of  time  the  branches  are 
excluded  from  light  and  air,  which  must  preju- 
dicially affect  the  trees,  and  the  same  objection 
applies  more  or  less  to  mats  permanently  fixed 
over  them.  The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  bed 
the  roots  well  down  with  a  layer  of  Bracken  Fern 
or  dry  leaves  1  foot  deep  and  carrying  them  well 
up  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  then  to  have  wattled 
hurdles  of  straw  or  Bracken  Fern  strongly  made 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  border  to  the  ridge 
of  the  wall,  and  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
hand  them  about  easily,  say  4  feet.  These  can  be 
made  to  fit  tight  together  and  be  an  effective 
protection  against  the  most  severe  frost,  but  the 
great  advantage  in  favour  of  these  hurdles  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  portable.  They  can  easily  be 
removed  and  lapped  over  one  another  in  warm 
and  bright  weather  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
trees,  exposing  them  to  light  and  air  and  as  easily 
returned  into  position  on  frost}'  nights. 

Owen  Thomas. 


HARDY  FKUITS  IN  SEASON. 

The  Strawberry  crop  was  later  than  usual  this: 
year,  but  on  the  whole  was  good.  We  commenced 
gathering  quite  a  fortnight  later  from  plants  grown, 
for  an  early  supply,  and  the  last  dish  was  taken  on 
the  Sth  inst. ,  the  variety  being  Eleanor,  which  is 
our  latest  Strawberry.  From  the  third  week  in 
June  till  the  second  in  August  is  a  fairly  long 
season,  but  it  should  be  added  that  our  earliest 
bloom  was  protected  in  May,  and  we  have  planta 
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oil  south,  east,  and  north  borders  to  extend  the 
season  as  long  as  possible.  The  new  variety 
Trafalgar  is  a  splendid  mid-season  fruit,  and  those 
who  need  quantities  will  find  it  reliable.  I  never 
knew  a  worse  season  for 

Black  Cokrants  ; 
the  crop  was  a  verv  poor  one.  Red  Currants  were 
good ;  but  Gooseberries  thin  owing  to  the  spring 
frosts.  More  importance  is  attached  to  such 
crops  as  the  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
these  like  other  fruits  are  much  later.  I  have 
often  gathered  Early  Rivers'  Nectarine  from  a 
protected  south  wall  the  last  week  in  July,  but  the 
fruits  are  quite  three  weeks  later  this  year.  I 
recently  gave  the  new  Cardinal  Nectarine  a  trial 
on  a  wall  facing  south-west,  but  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory.  I  know  that  when  sent  out  this 
variety  was  recommended  for  forcing.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  readers  of  The  Garden  to 
know  if  this  variety  succeeds  further  south ; 
here  the  tree  grows  freely,  but  there  was  no  fruit. 

PfiACHES 
are  now  useful  and  ripening  freely.  Our  first 
dish  from  the  open  wall  was  gathered  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  variety  on  a  south  wall  being 
Anisden  June.  Waterloo  succeeds  Amsden 
June  quickly,  but  we  grow  both,  for  should 
one  fail  the  other  often  succeeds.  It  often 
happens  that  one  may  gather  these  varieties 
from  walls  in  the  open  when  the  late  kinds 
under  glass  are  not  ready.  These  early 
American  varieties  must  have  liberal  culture 
and  not  be  allowed  to  carry  too  much  fruit. 
A  Peach  well  worth  room  in  all  gardens  to 
follow  Hale's  Early  ie  Condor ;  with  us  it 
never  fails  to  crop,  and  is  a  beautiful  colour. 
I  noticed  last  year  and  several  previous 
seasons  we  had  this  variety  ripe  the  third 
week  in  August ;  it  is  much  later  this  year. 
Early  York  was  not  equal  in  quality  or 
crop  to  Hale's  Early,  and  Early  Beatrice  I 
consider  small  and  poor  compared  to  Amsden 
June  and  Waterloo.     The 

Best  Early  Plum 
is  Stint ;  it  is  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers' 
seedlings,  and  most  valuable  for  early 
supplies.  I  do  not  like  the  name,  but  I  am 
ignorant  as  to  its  meaning.  Stint  is  a  small 
reddish  fruit,  of  very  good  quality,  juicy,  and 
the  tree  is  a  good  grower.  The  fruit  was 
ripe  this  season  on  the  2nd  inst.  from  trees 
on  a  west  wall.  I  formerly  grew  this  variety 
as  a  cordon,  but  do  not  advise  this  method, 
as  it  fruits  much  better  when  grown  more 
naturally.  Early  Prolific  this  year  is  very 
scarce  ;  there  was  a  good  promise  early  in 
the  season,  but  the  crop  was  an  almost  total 
failure.  I  should  add  that  Early  Favourite 
is  in  the  same  condition.     Our 

Earliest  Apple 
for  dessert  is  Mr.  Gladstone  ;   this  was  ready 
for  use  on  the  7th  inst.     Most  of  the  earlj' 
dessert  Apples   are  very  scarce  this  season. 
Irish    Peach    is    good,    whereas    Beauty    of 
Bath   is    almost   barren   of    fruit.     Lady  Sudelej' 
is   cropping    fairly   well ;    this   variety   is   nearly 
always  productive.     We  find  the  small  but  good 
Doyenne    d'Ete    Pear   invaluable    for    dessert   at 
this  season  ;    though  small  it   is   good   and   very 
pretty  and  most  productive.     We  have,  unfortu- 
nately,   very    few    Williams'    Bon   Chretien    this 
season.    Clapp's  Favourite  is  more  plentiful,  but 
not  of  such  good  quality.     A  favourite  early  Pear 
is  Marguerite  Marillat ;  this  is  very  fine  early  in 
September,    and   with   us   a   better   cropper   than 
Souvenir  du  Congres.     I  noticed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  that  hardy  fruit  crops  are  much 
heavier,  no  doubt  this  was  owing  to  their  being 
in  flower  during  better  weather.     The  season  as 
regards  early  fruits  will,  I  fear,  be  poor  in  many 
places. 


than  this  variety.  When  grown  as  a  cordon  it 
rarely  fails  to  crop,  and  grows  rather  larger,  too. 
With  us  Do3'enn(5  d'Ete  is  preferred  to  the  newer 
St.  Swithin  ;  the  latter  is  a  little  earlier,  but  lacks 
the  flavour  of  the  first-named.  I  am  aware  many 
object  to  the  small  size,  but  I  think  for  dessert  it 
should  not  be  found  fault  with  on  this  score.  I 
have  referred  to  its  appearance,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  ver5'  pretty  fruit,  its  bright  colour  and  perfect 
shape  being  much  liked.  With  earl}'  fruits  one 
does  not  expect  the  very  best  quality,  and  this 
Pear  to  do  it  justice  should  be  gathered  a  few 
days  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  It  is  then  of  quite  a 
refreshing  flavour  and  really  good  quality.  It 
does  well  grown  in  any  form,  and  makes  a  com- 
pact pyramid  ;  it  also  succeeds  as  a  standard, 
]  cropping  very  freel}',  and  rarely  fails  even  in 
adverse  seasons.  G.  Wythes. 


THE    EAKLIEST    STKAWBEERIES. 

The   earlie.'it   dishes   of    Strawberries   are   always 


EAELY    PEAR    DOYENNE    D'ETE. 

This  small,  handsome  Pear  is  of  great  value  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  so  few  others  are  ready 
for  use.     I  have  seen  few  early  Pears  bear  better 
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welcome  provided  they  are  good,  and  to  obtain 
them  it  is  necessary  to  plant  specially  for  that 
purpose.  I  would  advise  planting  in  July  if 
possib'e. 

I  am  aware  it  is  not  always  practicable, 
but  much  is  gained  by  early  planting  and 
securing  a  good  growth  before  winter.  It  is 
useless  to  take  layers  from  plants  that  have 
fruited,  as  the  runners  are  so  much  later;  far 
better  reserve  a  few  plants  for  supplying  laj'ers. 
This  season  the  fruit  from  plants  grown  specially 
for  first  supplies  from  the  open  ground  obtained 
double  the  price  of  forced  fruits  grown  earlier 
under  glass,  the  variety  being  Royal  Sovereign. 
Even  at  this  late  season  I  would  advise  more 
attention  to  early  planting  in  a  rich  root-run 
deeply  dug,  and  each  plant  made  firm.  Plants 
treated  thus  will  throw  up  very  strong  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  these  will  produce  fine  fruit  much 
earlier  than  from  older  plants.  Do  not  leave  the 
plants  after  the  second  season — the  first  year  for 
size  and  earliness,  the  second  for  quantitj'. 

S.  M. 


W^ORKERS     AMONGST     THE 
FLOW^ERS. 


REV.   F.   R.  BURNSIDE. 


r 


1 


->  O  rosarians  the  world  over  the  name 

of  the    Eev.   R   R.   Burnside,    the 

rector  of    Great    ytambridge,    near 

Rochford,  Essex,  is   familiar.     His 

skill  as  an  exhibitor  of  Tea  Roses, 

and     his     earnest     endeavours    to 

encourage  Rose  growing  wherever  he  has  been 

placed,  have  done  much  to  help  beginners  in 

the  culture  of  the  flower  for  show. 

It  was  through  his  enthusiasm  that  the 
Southend  Rose  Show  was  started,  and  the 
first  exhibition  held  there  recently  promises 
well  for  the  future,  and  in  his  own  parish  he 
tries  to  interest  his  parishioners  in  gardening 
and  make  them  love  the  flowers  of  garden  and 
hedgerow  about  them.  Those  dwelling 
in  parishes  worked  on  these  simple  and 
beautiful  lines  have  reason  to  thank  their 
clergy,  for  in  this  way  are  homes  made 
happy  and  prosperous.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  publish  the  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  H.  D'ombrain  about  Mr.  Burnside 
in  the  "  Rosarian's  Year  Book  "  for  1901, 
in  which  a  portrait  appeared  of  this 
excellent  rosarian. 

"  It  was  in  the  disastrous  year  of  1879 
that  I  first  made  the  acquaiiitance  of 
this  enthusiastic  and  genial  rosarian.  He 
was  then  living  in  the  pleasant  Kentish 
village  of  Farningham  (his  native  village), 
j  a  village  dear  to  all  anglers,  for  the 
'  river  Darent  on  which  it  is  situated  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  many  metropolitan 
piscatorial  clubs.  Mr.  Burnside  was  not 
then  in  orders,  and  his  garden  was  a 
small  one,  but  he  managed  to  grow  some 
fine  Roses ;  and  to  give  an  earnest  of 
what  might  be  expected  of  him,  he  got 
up  an  exhibition  ;  but,  alas  !  the  day  was 
a  pouring  wet  one,  and  the  place  where 
the  tent  was  fixed  was  a  meadow  -with 
long  grass.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
exhibition  was  a  failure,  and  it  said  a 
good  dtal  for  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Burnbide  that  he  determined  to  have 
a  second  one,  but  the  wet  weather  con- 
tinued, and  one  might  readily  have  con- 
cluded that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
Rose  exhibiting  in  Farningham  ;  but  no  ! 
the  seed  sown  had  borne  fruit,  and  up  to 
the  present  date  annual  exhibitions  have 
been  held  there. 

"My  next  intercourse  with  Mr.  Burnside 
was  at  the  quaint  and  pleasant  Cotswold 
village.  Chipping  Campden,  his  first 
curacy.  In  188S  he  accepted  the  very  small  living 
of  Much  Birch,  about  six  miles  from  Hereford, 
and  here  he  was  first  enabled  to  show  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  growing  Tea  Roses.  The 
ground  was  high— about  400  feet  above  sea 
fevel— and  here  he  grew  such  plants  of  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Innocente  de 
Pirola,  Rubens,  and  other  Roses  as  I  have 
rarely  seen  equalled.  Mr.  Burnside  has  always 
maintained  that  Tea  Roses  do  best  at  a 
considerable  altitude  above  sea  level,  and 
many  rosarians  remember  the  delightful  day 
they  spent  at  the  Hereford  Rose  Show,  and 
afterwards  sharing  his  hospitality  at  his  very 
pleasant  vicarage.  Domestic  circumstances, 
however,  compelled  him  to  resign  Birch, 
and  he  went  to  a  curacy  near  Derby,  where 
he  met  with  an  unfortunate  bicycle  accident 
and  was  laid  by  for  a  long  time.  I  did  not 
see  him  at  Derby,  and  was  glad  to  find  that 
after  a  short  time  he  had  come  down  to  my 
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own  county  and  had  accepted  the  curacy  in 
the  beautifully-situated  little  village  of  St. 
Margaret  atUliffe,  near  Dover,  overlooking 
the  English  Channel  and  exposed  to  every 
'wind  that  blew.  But  here  his  undoubted  skill 
«,s  a  grower  of  Tea  Koses  was  brought  to  bear, 
-and  although  his  plants  were  few  in  number 
he  ventured  to  enter  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1900  for  the  Tea  Challenge  Trophy.  Here 
he  had  as  competitors  Mr.  Alexander  Hill 
•Gray,  the  Eev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Mr.  O.  G. 
•Orpen,  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones.  Mr.  Alexander 
-Hill  Gray's  large  collection  of  Tea  Roses 
at  Beaulieu,  Bath,  was  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  Mr.  Burnside's  small  one  at 
St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe,  where  he  grew  only 
290  Roses,  most  of  them  half-standards,  and 
yet  so  close  was  the  contest  between  him  and 
Mr.  Hill  Gray  that  the  judges  were  more  than 
half  an  hour  in  deciding  to  whom  the  prize 
should  be  given.  And  here  I  may  as  well 
say  that  the  establishment  of  the  Challenge 
Trophy  for  Teas  was  due  to  Mr.  Burnside's 


very  neat  in  the  arrangement  of  his  boxes. 
He  and  I  have  been  friends  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is    not   responsible    for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


s 


A   lERN    BALL. 


exertions.  He  won  it  the  first  year,  and  I  have 

no  doubt  that  if  he  had  continued  at  Birch  he 

would  frei|uently  have  carried    it  off.      Mr.  _   -  _     ,  _ 

Burnside  is  a  Carthusian,  and  the  living  of  i  ^o^**  ^<^'^<^''^' P™""^ '"'o''^'^"'!  "^"yoi^her  things 

Great  Stambridge,  near  Rochford,  in  Essex,  is    ^^^^  ^°"^'^  ^^'  ^^  better  on  their  own  roots.      T. 


GRAFTING  TREE  PEONIES 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
IR, — Various  letters  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  on  the  grafting  of  the  Tree 
Pteony  by  the  Japanese,  and  I  note  Mr. 
Barr's  communication  on  the  subject  in 
The  G.4KDEN  of  the  9th  inst.  With 
regard  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  the 
suckers  of  grafted  plants,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Barr's  suggested  remedy  (grafting  low  down)  will 
not  serve  its  purpose,  as  the  stock  employed  is  so 
vigorous  and  prolific  of  suckers  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  check.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with 
t  hese  Tree  Pseonies  from 
■Japan,  many  of  which 
are  grafted  as  low  as 
))0ssible,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  even  if  the 
scions  root  the  suckers 
are  pushed  up  as  freely 
as  from  the  others,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate  them.  Take 
a  plant  as  imported 
with  good  roots,  and 
you  will  find  a  score 
or  more  of  latent  buds 
thereon,  which  are  only 
awaiting  the  return  of 
.'spring  to  push  forth 
vigorously.  Cut  these 
away,  others  will  in 
ilue  time  make  their 
appearance,  and  these 
cannot  be  properly  re- 
moved unless  the  plant 
is  dug  up.  The  only 
1  emedy  that  I  can  see  is 
to  propagate  by  layers, 
which  would,  as  Mr. 
Barr  points  out,  be 
very  awkward  in  the 
case  of  many  plants, 
while  the  process  of 
increase,  being  much 
.^ilower,  these  Paionies 
would  be  naturally 
dearer,  and,  though  pre- 
terrpd  by  man}',  it  is 
questionable  if,  from 
an  £  s.  d.  point  of 
view,  they  could  com- 
pete with  the  grafted  ones.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  go  on 
grumbling,  yet  buying  grafted  plants  of  Peonies, 


in  the  gift  of  Charter  House,  and,  having  fallen 
vacant,  he  became  a  candidate  for  it,  and  he 
was  elected  to  it  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
There  is  a  large  garden  attached  to  the  rectory 
giving  ample  room  for  the  growth  of  his 
favourites. 


FERN  BALLS. 

'  [To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

!  Sir, — I   beg  to  send  you   herewith  a  photograph 

(Showing  a  Fern  ball  made  of  "  Davallia  bullata." 

It  is  not  elevated,  and  therefore  |  These  Fern  balls  have  in  later  years  been  exported 

does  not  answer  to  his  idea  as  to  what  a  Tea   'n  large  quantities  to  America,  and  I  hear  that  the 


Rose  garden  ought  to  be,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  will  overcome  this 
disadvantage,  and  that  we  shall  see  him 
victorious  there  as  he  has  been  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Burnside  is  so  well  known  in  the  Rose 
world  that  there  is  very  little  need  for  me  to 
say  much  concerning  him.  He  is  young  and 
energetic,  and  his  pleasant  smile  and  cheery 
laugh  help  to  make  him  welcome  wherever  he 
is.     He  is  an  excellent  setter-up  of  Roses,  and 


article  has  also  been  taken  up  in  England. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  very  beautiful  ornament 
for  the  house,  verandah,  or  any  place  in  the  garden 
where  there  is  shade.  The  structure,  so  to  speak,  is 
made  of  sphagnum  moss,  upon  which  the  Fern  roots 
are  closely  tied.  The  string  used  for  tying  is 
made  of  Chamierops  fibre,  which  has  the  advantage 
that  it  does  not  rot  for  a  number  of  j'ears.  The 
culture  is  the  easiest  possible.  In  spring  they  are 
dipped  in  water  and  hung  up  anywhere  in  the 
shade,  after  that  they  must  be  regularly  syringed 


or  dipped,  and  after  a  short  time  the  young  fronds 
appear  and  form  a  regular  Fern  ball.  In  autumn 
the  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yellow ;  this  is  a 
natural  sign  that  their  vegetation  period  has  ended 
and  the  supply  of  water  should  be  stopped  ;  they 
will  loose  all  their  leaves  and  must  be  allowed  to 
dry  ofi'  perfectly,  and  are  kept  during  the  winter  in 
a  dry  place  free  from  frost. 

The  next  spring  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
when  the  growth  of  the  Fern  fronds  will  be  even 
better  than  in  the  first  season.  So  treated  these 
Fern  balls  can  be  kept  for  four  or  five  years  until 
the  moss  and  string  begin  to  rot. 

As  said  before,  they  have  been  eagerly  taken  up 
by  the  American  public,  and  my  firm  has  orders  in 
this  year  for  over  100,000.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  commercial  value  that  they  travel 
with  perfect  safety  and  that  their  culture  is  the 
easiest,  and  at  last  that  they  are  very  cheap. 

Besides  these  Fern  balls,  we  are  making  some 
other  designs,  of  which  I  am  also  sending  you  a 
photograph.  The  upper  long  design,  reproducing 
my  firm's  name,  this  is  now  with  the  fronds  all  out 
rather  indistinct.  A  very  beautiful  design  are  the 
little  temples,  and  in  America  the  Monkey  design 
is  very  highly  appreciated. 

Yokohama,  Japan.  Alfred  Unoer. 


SYMPHYANDRA  HOFMANNL 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."! 
Sir, — In  The  Garden  of  the  9th  inst.  you  have  a 
note  referring  to  this  Campanula-like  plant  as  sent 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  You  also  ask  for 
some  information  about  its  culture  and  require- 
ments. As  I  have  grown  it  here  for  several  years 
my  experience  may  be  useful  to  those  further 
north  than  Exeter,  where  some  things  thrive  which 
are  not  so  satisfactory  in  the  North.  Here  it  is 
practically  a  biennial,  but  it  sows  itself  so  freely 
that  one  need  never  trouble  to  make  a  sowing  for 
one's  self  except  the  first.  In  some  seasons, 
indeed,  it  increases  too  rapidly  in  this  way,  and 
must  be  well  thinned.  Plants  raised  in  summer 
or  early  autumn  will  flower  the  following  year. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  believe  that  it 
prefers  a  rather  cool  position  to  enable  it  to 
assume  its  full  beauty,  though  it  will  also  grow 
among  stones  and  among  the  crevices  of  rockwork. 
It  has  done  remarkably  well  this  sunless  season, 
and  I  have  never  before  had  such  good  plants.  I 
have  met  with  it  once  or  twice  as  S.  Kaufmanni — 
evidently  a  nurseryman's  blunder,  as  there  is  no 
plant  recognised  by  that  name.  S.  Arnott. 

Carsethont,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 


NOTES  FROM   SCOTLAND. 

Sweet  Williams. 
We  have  several  forms  of  these  delightful  old- 
fashioned  flowers  blooming  at  present,  some  of 
them  marked  in  a  manner  that  the  more  exacting 
florist  would  reckon  hideous,  but  they  are  very 
pretty  as  common  flowers  nevertheless.  The  more 
perfect  kinds,  now  termed  Auricula-eyed,  have  a 
coloured  ring  marking  off  a  white  edge  from  a 
white  centre.  These  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
not  a  little  varied.  I  have  several  masses  of  these 
in  mixed  borders,  where  they  have  gone  on 
increasing  in  size  during  the  past  three  years. 
They  are  not  at  all  novel,  a  drawing  by  Sydenham 
Edwards  in  "A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening, 
1807,"  showing  they  were  common  at  that  dale, 
when,  and  long  previously,  they  were  called 
"Painted  Ladies."  The  most  brilliant  of  the 
family,  however,  is  the  Dwarf  Double  Crimson, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ware  distributed  over 
thirty  years  ago  as  "magnificus. "  It  is,  un- 
fortunately, difficult  to  preserve  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  dry,  large  clumps  dying  without  any 
apparent  cause.  It  is  quite  easy  to  increase,  how- 
ever, either  by  letting  the  spreading  stems  into 
the  soil  or  by  covering  them  with  a  little  light 
material.  September  is  the  best  time  to  break  ofiF 
the  pieces  rooted. 

White  Carnations. 
Trojan  is  a  most  robust  variety  of  good  upright 
habit,  but  its  flowers  are  scarcely  so  fine  as  those  of 
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Hildegarde,  a  remarkably  beautiful 
variety,  the  white  marvellouslj*  pure. 
It  also  possesses  that  stout  upright  habit 
of  growth  that  is'  so  essential  in  a 
Carnation  for  planting  in  borders.  I 
have  also  a  good  white,  very  free  bloom- 
ing, sent  me  from  Carton,  but  the  flowers 
droop  somewhat.  It  is  named  Carton 
White.  The  hardiest  white  is  Lothian 
Lassie.  The  bloom  is  rather  small  and 
the  white  dull,  but  it  is  on  account  of 
its  good  habit  and  late  flowering  well 
adapted  for  border  planting. 
The  Season. 
The  cold  and  lack  of  sunshine  com- 
bined have  contributed  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  bad  gardening  year,  inside 
crops  as  well  as  those  growing  in  the 
open  being  alike  affected.  Tomatoes,  for 
example,  which  have  been  a  drug  in  the 
Scotch  markets  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  have  this  year,  through  scarcity, 
realised  high  prices.  Strawberries  also 
have  all  along  been  much  above  normal 
prices,  and  in  private  gardens  there  has 
been  a  difficulty  in  supplying  the  usual 
requirements.  The  more  tender  vege- 
tables, such  as  French  Beans,  Runners, 
and  Marrows  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
failures.  They  have  absolutely  refused 
to  grow.  In  flower  gardens  all  the  more 
tender  subjects  have  been  unable  to 
make  growth,  and  not  a  few  have  died 
out  of  the  ground.  It  is,  naturally  too, 
a  ;Very  late  season,  and  without  a  doubt 
late  flowering  hardy  plants  that  have  been 
depended  on  for  years  will  this  season  fail  to 
flower  at  all.  R.  P.  B. 


CtJNONIA  CAPENSIS   IX   THE  TRINITY   COIiEGE   GARDENS,    DUBLIN   (HALF   NATURAL  SIZE). 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 

A     TREE     SAXIFRAGE 

(CUNONIA    CAPEN.SIS). 

A  T  the  Cape  and  elsewhere  in  South 
/\  Africa  some  of  the  Saxifrages, 
/  \  which  in  Europe  are  mostly  dwarf 
/  \  habited  or  creeping  fleshy  ever- 
1  \~  greens,  there  become  stout  hard- 
wooded  shrubs  or  even  fair-sized 
trees.  Cunonia  and  Greyia  are  well  known 
examples,  both  occasionally  seen  in  botanical 
and  other  gardens.  .John  Christian  Cuno, 
after  whom  our  present  plant  was  named, 
had  a  garden  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  he 
gave  a  curious  poetical  account  in  or  about 
the  year  1750.  Cunonia  capensis  grows  lo  feet 
to  50  feet  in  height,  and  was  introduced  from 
the  Cape  about  1816.  Its  twin  spiises  of 
feathery  white  flowers  are  5  inches  or  6  inches 
long,  and  very  pretty  as  seen  in  contrast  with 
the  dark  and  glossy  pinnate  leaves.  Our 
illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Low  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
Trinity  College  Botanical  Gardens  at  Dublin, 
and  shows  the  tops  of  a  flowering  shoot  about 
half  its  natural  size.  The  plant  may  be 
increased  by  layers  or  cuttings,  although  the 
last-named  are  slow  in  rooting,  and  it  grows 
well  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  Wicklo\v  or 
Kerry,  or  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  this  distinct 
plant  would  most  likely  prove  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  sheltered  and  half-shady  places. 
From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  plant  is 
remarkable  for  its  large  interpetiolar  stipules, 
but  it  is  quite  handsome  enough  in  growth 
and  flower  for  cultivation  in  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

LACHENALIAS. 
These  pretty  South  African  bulbous  plants  are 
well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  especially  by 
people  whose  glass  house  accommodation  is  limited. 


for  I  know  of  no  valuable  flowering  plant  that  is 
easier  to  grow.  At  no  time  is  much  warmth 
necessary,  in  fact  much  fire-heat  is  harmful  to 
them,  and  therefore  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  no  forcing  must  be  resorted  to.  If  they  are 
required  to  flower  at  an  early  date  the  bulbs  must 
be  potted  up  early.  The  second  week,  in  August 
is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  the  main  batch,  using 
clean  pots  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  compost  I 
find  to  suit  the  bulbs  admirably  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well-decomposed 
manure,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand  or 
road  grit.  The  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil,  and  be  graded,  repotted,  placing  six  of  the 
finest  bulbs  in  a  pot  :  the  smaller  bulbs  may  be 
placed  rather  closer  together  in  pots  or  pans  for 
increasing  the  stock.  These  will  not  flower  for 
two  years.  The  draining  of  the  pots  should  be 
given  special  attention,  for  when  well  filled  with 
healthy  roots  copious  supplies  of  water  are 
necessary.  The  bulbs  should  be  almost  covered. 
A  cold  frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes  is  a  good  position 
until  severe  frosts  take  place.  The  plants  should, 
however,  be  removed  to  an  airy  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Let  the  lights  remain 
over  them  in  order  to  throw  off  rain  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  roots.  But  little  water  will 
be  necessary  until  growth  commences.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  afford  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  afterwards  to  keep  up  suflicient  humidity 
in  the  frame  to  start  them  into  growth  bj' syringing 
twice  daily,  and  shading  with  a  light  material 
during  hot  days.  Give  abundance  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  keep  the  plants  as  near 
the  roof-glass  as  possible.  There  are  some  thirty 
different  Lachenalias,  but  several  are  very  similar, 
therefore  I  would  only  advise  growing  such  distinct 
roots  as  L.  tricolor,  L.  tricolor  aurea,  and  L. 
Nelsoni.  H.  T.  Martin. 


NOTES    FROM    SW^ANSWICK. 

It  is  a  pity  all  tastes  do  not  coincide,  for, 
were  this  the  happy  case,  everybody  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  novelties  bought  on  the 
strength  of  paper  praise.  As  it  is,  when  new 
plants  fail  to  meet  one's  expectation,  I  suppose 
it  should  be  comforting  to  reflect  that  one's 
neighbour  might  very  probably  regard  them 
with  rapture.  On  this  text  I  hang  the  new 
striped  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  Mrs.  H.  J.  .Jones 
and  the  zonal  Cactus  Fire  Dragon.    To  me 


the  former's  deep  crimson  stripes  or  flakes, 
striking  inwards  from  the  edges  of  the  petals, 
make  the  flower  look  ragged — only,  of  course, 
as  an  optical  effect  —  while  the  Cactus  is 
remarkably  like  a  malformed  semi  -  double. 
Possibly  they  will  both  grow  on  my  affections 
later  on  as  they  increase  in  size  and  amount  of 
flower.  Up  to  the  present  this  has  been  a 
poor  year  for  all  Geraniums  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  could  not  be  bedded  out  until  very 
late  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  then  came  the 
blazing  heat  and  dried  up  all  their  poor  leaves 
and  roots,  which  always  seem  to  get  less  good 
out  of  water  (more  or  less  hard)  than  most 
jjlants.  Perhaps  this  is  a  judgment,  righteously 
severe,  on  people  who  are  not  modern  enough 
to  despise  them,  but  for  those  who  enjoy 
strong  colour  there  will  never  be  anything, 
herbaceous  or  otherwise,  much  better  than  a 
bed  or  two  of  good  pink  and  crimson  zonals, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  pass  a  year 
without  them. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
disappointed  or  otherwise  affected  by  the 
blooming  of  another  novelty,  sordidly  but 
graphically  known  to  us  as  the  "  Seven-and- 
sixpenny  Pea."  This  is  the  new  white  ever- 
lasting Lathyrus  latif  olius  grandiflorus,  sent  out 
by  Hobbies,  Limited.  My  plant,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  refuses  to  progress  in  the 
slightest.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  robust  thing 
and  highly  floriferous,  altogether  a  great 
advance  on  the  ordinary  forms,  but  if  my 
specimen  is  robust  its  strength  must  be  in 
its  roots.  It  has  had  plenty  of  attention,  and 
yet  lags  far  behind  others  planted  at  the  same 
time.  However,  I  once  before  had  something 
of  the  same  experience  with  Lathyrus  Pink 
Beauty,  which  dawdled  and  dwindled  miser- 
ably through  one  season  and  came  up  vigorously 
enough  the  next,  so  that  it  may  be  a  peculiarity 
with  highly-bred  stock  of  this  family. 

The  strong  soil  here  suits  Phloxes,  and  they 
are  remarkably  fine  this  year  as  regards  growth 
and  size  of  flower  ;  but,  again,  they  have  come 
too  early.  These  periods  of  dry  heat  in  June 
and  July,  which  have  been  repeated  now  for 
the  last  three  years,  rush  perennials  on  sadly, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  end  of  August 
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sees  the  end  of  ever  so  many  things  that  ought 
to  be  stir,  going  strongly  in  September. 

I  am  growing  a  few  Fuchsias — because  we 
happened  to  have  them  and  there  was  no 
other  subject  handy— for  the  adornment  of  a 
very  hot,'  unshaded  glass  passage  or  gallery, 
where  the  sun  has  full  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief.  Strange  to  say,  these  plants,  which 
did  so  well  in  several  former  years  in  a  per- 
fectly shady  bed,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the 
very  least  from  the  glaring  heat.  They  are, 
of  course,  kept  carefully  watered,  and  have 
liquid  manure  every  other  day,  so  that  as  far 
as  their  roots  go  they  are  all  right.  The 
leaves,  however,  and  the  very  abundant  flowers 
might  be  expected  to  flag  and  scorch  and  scald, 
but  they  do  not. 

A  tribute  to  our  own  compatriot  providers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  left-handed  compli- 
ment to  the  foreigner,  is  not  to  be  resisted  ; 
therefore  I  must  place  on  record  a  Carnation 
experience,  very  small,  but  straws  show  how 
the  wind  blows.  I  bought  two  packets  of 
the  "  very  best "  Carnation  seed— one  from 
Germany,  the  other,  a  good  deal  later,  from 
Sutton's.  There  was  about  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  in  each,  and,  if  anything,  the  packet 
from  the  sausage-land  had  a  better  chance,  as 
it  was  sown  while  the  greenhouse  was  warm  ; 
whereas,  when  the  Sutton  packet  was  com- 
mitted to  precisely  similar  conditions,  the 
heating  apparatus  was  not  in  use.  Two 
plants,  and  two  only,  appeared  in  the  German 
box  ;  every  single  English  seed  must  have 
germinated,  for  1  pricked  out  over  three  dozen 
a  few  days  ago.  Of  course,  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  two  Fatherlanders  may  be  two  mag- 
nificent novelties,  while  the  Britishers  may  be 
all  single,  and  if  this  does  occur  I  shall  have 
to  apologise.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  deal 
argues  for  Protection.  M.  L.  Williams. 


assistance  to  Palms,  provided  the  drainage  is  good 
and  the  pots  full  of  healthy  roots. 

Asters  for  Indoor  Decoration 
should  now  be  lifted  from  the  borders,  but  pre- 
paratory to  this  they  should  be  given  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  After  potting  place  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  north  wall,  shade,  and 
keep  close  and  freely  syringe  until  re-established. 
The  single  varieties  are  best  for  pots. 
HUMEAS. 

Another  sowing  should  be  made  as  advised  last 
month.  Pot  on  seedlings  as  they  become  ready, 
using  a  porous  soil,  and  give  plenty  of  drainage. 
The  old  plants  in  flower  are  now  ripening  seed,  and 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Home-grown 
seed  germinates  freely  and  is  reliable.  Plants 
that  are  not  required  for  seed  may  be  cut  down  and 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  dried  for  winter 
decoration. 

Few  plants  bloom  more  continuously  or  are 
more  ornamental  in  winter  when  in  full  flower 
than  Abutilons.  Expose  these  freely  to  light  and 
let  the  ventilating  of  the  frames  be  liberal. 
Judicious  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Sloti'jh. 
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INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Winter    Flowering    Begonias. 

BEr40NIAS  are  now  growing  fast  and 
should  be  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure.  Plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  should  be  staked,  the  leading 
growth  being  tied  and  the  side  growths 
allowed  to  hang  loosely.  The  new 
Turnford  Hall  variety  appears  to  be  a  stronger 
grower  than  even  the  foregoing— this,  at  least,  is 
my  e.xperience.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the 
production  of  stout  well-matured  growth  that  will 
bear  an  abundance  of  flower  than  cold  frame 
treatment.  Therefore,  maintain  a  warm  tempera- 
ture with  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Do  not  pinch  the  growths  but  remove 
all  flowers  until  the  plants  are  required  to  bloom. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass  and  avoid  overshading. 

Poinsettias. 

These  should  be  placed  well  apart,  as  the  best 
bracts  are  obtained  from  strong  well  -  ripened 
growth.  If  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  healthy 
roots  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  them 
twice  weekly.  Very  little  shading  will  be  required 
now.  These  plants  should  only  be  shaded  from 
the  hottest  sun  when  young. 

Palms. 
Work  will  now  be  reduced  indoors,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  these  plants 
thoroughly  overhauled.  They  should  be  sponged 
over  and  given  a  liberal  top-dressing.  Turfy  loam 
with  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  with  a 
little  Clay's  fertiliser  forms  a  good  compost.  This 
should  be  made  firm,  afterwards  a  good  watering 
should    be    given.       Manure    water    is    of    great 


green  state  for  salads  through  the  winter,  and 
should  a  severe  winter  be  in  store  this  sowing  will 
stand  better  than  the  earlier  ones. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  welcome  showers  we  have  been  having  of 
late  have  done  much  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  generally,  and  it  has  also  been  an 
ideal  time  for  getting  in  and  raising  seeds  which 
have  to  be  sown  at  this  season.  It  has  also  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  necessitating 
the  constant  use  of  the  hoe.  Weeds  should  not 
be  allowed  at  any  time  to  seed  in  or  near  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Cabbage  is  probably  the  most  useful  of  all  our 
vegetables,  as  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  whole 
year  when  this  cannot  be  had  if  a  judicious  system 
of  cultivation  is  practised,  and  at  this  season  it 
should  receive  thoughtful  attention.  Continue 
to  plant  out  Coleworts  on  any  vacant  plot  of 
ground,  as  these  are  certain  to  come  in  useful  and 
are  of  much  more  delicate  flavour  than  greens 
taken  from  old  Cabbage  stumps,  and  the  later  the 
plantings,  within  reason,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  withstand  severe  weather.  Make  another 
sowing  of  Cabbage  seed  for  spring  use,  choosing  a 
southern  aspect. 

Lettuce. 
Plant  out  the  young  seedlings  when  large  enough 
in  warm  parts  of  the  garden  ;  these  will  prove  very 
useful  and  last  a  considerable  time  during  the 
autumn.  Make  yet  another  sowing.  Endive 
should  be  treated  likewise,  and  sow  both  Batavian 
and  curled  varieties. 

Cauliflowers. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  caterpillars  or  they 
will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  flower.  The 
leaves  should  either  be  tied  up  or  broken  over 
them  so  as  to  keep  them  as  white  as  possible. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 
Late  plantations  should  have  the  ground  kept 
constantly  stirred  about  them  and  well  watered 
in  dry  weather,  and  after  the  plants  have  made  a 
good  growth  mulch  between  them  with  long  stable 
litter. 

Spinach. 
Thin  out  young  plants  to  a  distance  of  3  inches 
or  4  inches,  hoe  frequently,  dust  with  soot  in  the 
early  morning,  and  if  the  ground  is  in  a  poor 
condition  apply  small  quantities  of  patent  vege- 
table manure  in  showery  weather.  Make  another 
good  sowing  about  the  20th  on  deeply  dug  and 
well-manured  ground.  Give  a  good  surface  dress- 
ing of  burnt  garden  refuse  and  make  the  ground 
moderately  firm. 

Continue  to  thin  out  young  Turnip  plants  as 
soon  as  ready,  dust  with  soot,  lime,  and  wood 
ashes,  and  make  two  or  three  further  sowings  of 
the  variety  Snowball  on  various  sites  in  the  garden. 

Winter  Onions. 
Make  one  more  sowing  of  these  on  a  southern 
aspect ;  they  will  come  in  useful  for  pulling  in  a 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Trees  in  sucoessional  houses,  after  their  fruit  is 
gathered,  must  have  their  borders  kept  moist 
throughout,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  would  cause 
premature  defoliation.  The  foliage  should  also  be 
kept  clean  by  syringing,  and  the  atmosphere  as 
cool  as  possible  by  ventilating  the  structures  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Remove  all  the  wood  that 
has  carried  fruit  and  is  not  required  to  furnish  the 
trees,  and  shorten  strong  growths  that  have 
immature  ends  to  sound  triple  buds,  while  those 
that  are  sturdy  and  properly  exposed  to  light  ma^' 
with  advantage  be  left  their  entire  length.  Trees 
that  are  unsatisfactory — owing  to  having  made 
exuberant  growths  through  their  roots  having 
penetrated  deeply  in  their  borders,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  weak  from  their  soil  being  exhausted — should , 
once  their  leaves  are  on  the  point  of  commencing 
to  fall,  have  their  roots  to  within  a  few  feet  (more 
or  less  according  to  their  age)  of  their  stem  carefully 
lifted.  Replace  them  in  layers  near  the  surface  in 
fresh  compost,  consisting  of  good  loam,  mixed 
with  crushed  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  a 
dash  of  bone-meal.  Trees  treated  in  this  manner 
should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  syringed  several 
times  a  day  until  the  roots  begin  to  move,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  foliage. 

Late  Houses. 

It  is  particularly  essential  that  the  trees  in  late 
houses  have  their  shoots  properly  thinned,  and  the 
unduly  robust  ones  shortened  and  kept  free  of 
laterals,  so  that  next  year's  bearing  wood  may 
have  every  opportunity  by  being  adequately 
exposed  to  light  and  air  of  becoming  thoroughly 
ripened.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  syringing,  and 
the  borders,  while  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  until 
it  approaches  ripeness  (particularly  if  the  trees  are 
heavily  cropped),  properly  supplied  with  diluted 
liquid  manures. 

Pot  Trees. 

The  trees  that  have  furnished  an  early  supply  of 
fruit,  and  have  been  placed  outdoors  upon  a  bed 
of  ashes,  should  be  repotted  at  an  early  date 
before  they  shed  their  leaves  and  while  their 
roots  are  active.  This  should  be  attended  to  by 
preparing  a  compost  similar  to  that  recommended 
above  for  permanent  trees  and  efficiently  drained 
clean  pots.  When  the  trees  are  turned  out  of 
their  pots  the  roots  should  be  disentangled  ;  at 
the  same  time  cut  back  any  long  bare  roots  and 
preserve  the  fibrous  ones.  Replace  the  trees  in 
pots  that  will  admit  of  an  inch  or  so  of  fresh 
compost,  made  quite  firm  by  the  aid  of  a  rammer 
being  placed  around.  When  the  potting  is  com- 
pleted keep  the  foliage  occasionally  syringed,  and 
place  the  trees  for  about  a  fortnight  in  a  shaded 
position.  The  present  time  is  suitable  for  selecting 
young  trees  for  potting  purposes,  and  these,  if 
lifted  from  open  quarters,  should  be  placed  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  but  time  is  saved  by 
purchasing  young  established  trees.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  suitable  for  pot  culture  : — 
Peaches  :  Hale's  Early,  Waterloo,  Early  Rivers', 
Bellegarde,  Crimson  CSalande,  and  Dymond. 
Nectarines  :  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  Lord  Napier, 
Dryden,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Victoria. 
Cucumbers. 

Young  plants  for  aft'ording  a  winter  supply  of 
fruit  must  be  planted  out  at  an  early  date. 
Maintain  a  humid  temperature,  frequent  syringing 
being  needful  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
and  free  of  red  spider.  The  ventilating  of  the 
house  must  at  this  season  receive  close  attention, 
and  additional  dressings  of  compost,  together 
with  manurial  liquids,  be  given  to  meet  the  plant's 
wants,  stop  the  shoots  regularly,  and  above  all 
things  be  careful  not  to  overcrop  the  plants. 


T.  COOMEER. 


The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth 
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NATURAL  GARDENING  IN 
SURREY  W^ILDS. 

A  Noteworthy  Evening  Primrose. 
For  several  years  past  CEnothera  insignis  or 
lamarckiana  has  been  grown  in  every  part  of 
the  wild  garden,  and  in  every  different  aspect- 
full  sun  and  complete  shade— and  in  many 
places  has  been  allowed  to  seed  itself,  the 
self-sown  plants  often  forming  large  collections, 
and  the  seedlings  thinned  out  in  the  spring 
and  transplanted  to  other  places.  The  borders 
now  contain  hundreds  of  plants  in  full  flower, 
beginning  to  open  in  .June,  and  continuing  to 
flower  freely  till  October  in  most  years.  With 
me  they  grow  amongst  many  other  things — 
annual  and  perennial — shrubs  and  Ferns,  and 
flourish  in  very  poor,  sandy  soil,  which  has 
not  been  manured,  or  even  forked  over,  for  ten 
years  or  more,  and  in  some  places  is  hard  and 
very  dry,  down  to  the  gravel  on  which  it  lies. 
Most  of  the  Q^Inotheras  are  upwards  of  5  feet 
high,  with  numerous  branches,  every  one  of 
which  blooms  freely.  More  than  500  flowers 
and  flower-buds  may  be  counted  on  one  speci- 
men, twelve  or  more  flowers  being  open  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  succeed  one  another  each 
evening  until  the  cold  nights  and  hard  weather 
of  late  autumn  stop  further  flowering,  though 
many  growing  flower-buds  still  remain,  which, 
in  favourable  weather,  would  have  opened. 

The  seeds  of  the  CEnothera  are  too  numerous 
to  estimate,  and  may  be  left  to  germinate  and 
grow  where  they  fall,  or  collected  and  sown  in 
the  spring.  The  plants  look  well  grouped  on 
any  out-of-the-way  patch  of  the  poorest,  driest 
ground,  so  arranged  as  to  form  collections  of 
fifty  or  more.  Of  all  easily  grown  flowers  this 
Oenothera  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating. 
It  can  be  grown  as  a  small  single  plant  of  a  foot 
high  or  less,  or  as  a  tall  separate  specimen 
measuring  6  feet  or  more,  with  large  and 
<jften  regularly  arranged  side  branches,  forming 
a  beautiful  plant  by  itself.  So,  too,  with  a 
little  management  as  to  the  time  of  sowing 
and  transplanting — plants,  varying  greatly  as  to 
height,  may  be  arranged  to  succeed  one  another, 
series  after  series,  over  three  or  four  months, 
and  the  flowers,  when  e.xpanded,  often  measure 
5  inches  or  more  across. 

Jul,/  .2S,  1002.  F.  E.  S. 


BOOKS. 


Gardening,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.  Few  are  better  qualified  to  write  about 
Orchids  and  their  culture  thair  Mr.  White,  and  his 
remarks  concerning  them  in  the  present  volume 
are  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  those  interested. 
One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  is 
that  dealing  with  newly  imported  Orchids  and  the 
way  to  treat  them  upon  arrival,  and  alone  renders 
the  book  of  value.  Following  general  cultural 
details  are  given  descriptions  of  the  genera  and 
most  useful  species  of  Orchids,  and  special  notes 
with  reference  to  their  culture.  Many  are 
mentioned  that  are  of  little  value  from  a  purely 
horticultural  point  of  view,  though  interesting 
enough  to  the  collector.  Such  a  book  as  this 
should  tend  to  popularise  Orchid  culture,  for  the 
information  is  clearly  given,  and  the  author  tries 
to  show  that  Orchids  are  not  so  difficult  to  grow 
as  was  and  now  is  to  some  extent  supposed. 

The  Book;  of  the  Strawbeppy.t— Mr. 

Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  is  the 
author  of  this,  the  ninth  volume  of  the  series  of 
practical  gardening  handbooks.  After  an  interest- 
ing introductory  chapter  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Strawberry,  the  author  proceeds  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  outdoor  culture  of  this  fruit, 
and  also  how  to  produce  early  fruits  by  means  of 
forcing  under  glass.  The  present  volume  is 
relieved  from  the  monotony  that  characterises  so 
many  books  on  practical  gardening  by  the  inclusion 
of  such  chapters  as  those  on  Alpine  Strawberries, 
Perpetual  Strawberries,  Strawberries  as  annuals, 
in  barrels,  &c. ,  all  of  which  make  interesting 
reading.  Extensive  selections  of  varieties  are 
given  and  market  culture  is  also  treated  of.  In 
addition  to  the  Strawberr}',  the  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry, Loganberry,  and  Japanese  Wineberry 
are  referred  to  at  some  length.  Mr.  Beckett  has 
certainly  written  pleasantly  and  well  upon  what 
is,  it  must  be  said,  a  most  interesting  subject. 


should  stipulate  for  varieties  that  can  be  guaranteed 
not  to  bolt  to  flower  prematurely  when  sown  in  the 
autumn  to  furnish  spring  heads.  A.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  Book  of  Vegetables.*— Mr.  George 

Wythes,  who  for  many  years  has  been  known  as 
a,  first-rate  cultivator  of  vegetables,  is  responsible 
for  the  portion  of  this  book  that  deals  with  the 
practical  aspect  of  vegetable  culture,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Roberts  adds  an  interesting  editorial  chapter  upon 
the  history  and  cookery  of  vegetables  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value.  The  culture  of  vegetables 
savours  but  little  of  romance,  but  Mr.  Wj'thes 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  for  he  has  so  given  valuable  information 
that  one  can  at  a  glance  find  out  what  one  wishes 
to  know.  His  remarks  are  rightly  concise  and  to 
the  point,  for  a  practical  gardening  book  loses  its 
chief  value  if  this  is  not  the  case.  The  vegetables 
generally  cultivated  in  British  gardens  are  treated 
of,  and  sufficient  information  is  given  about  each  to 
enable  anyone  to  grow  them  suecessfullj',  and,  as 
to  their  treatment  in  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Roberts 
gives  many  recipes  that  are  new  to  us. 

The   Book  of  Orehids.t— This  is  the 

■eighth     volume     of     "  Handbooks    of     Practical 
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*  "The  Book  of  Vegetables."  By  George  Wythes. 
'  Handbooks  of  Practical-GardeniDg,"  Vol.  VII.  John  Lane. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

t  "The  Book  of  Orchids."  By  W.  H.  White.  "Hand- 
books of  Practical  Gardening,"  Vol.  VIII.  John  Lane. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

I  "The  Book  of  the  Strawberry."  By  Edwin  Beckett. 
■"Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening,"  Vol.  IX.  John  Lane. 
Price  23.  6d.  . 


AUTUMN    -    SOWN 
CABBAGES. 

IT  is  rapidl}-  getting  late  for  sowing  Cabbage 
seed  from  which  to  obtain  strong  plants  to 
stand  the  winter.  Those  who  want  such 
should  sow  at  once,  delaying  not  a  day. 
When  seed  is  sown  late,  although  good 
growth  may  result,  it  is  rare  that  the  plants 
become  stout  enough  to  fit  them  for  late  autumn 
plantings.  Generally  a  sowing  made  during  the 
third  week  of  this  month  gives  strong  plants  to 
put  out  early  in  October,  an  excellent  time  to 
secure  fairly  early  heads  for  cutting  in  the  spring, 
although  then  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  variety.  Sometimes  even  a  later  sowing  gives 
fairly  strong  plants  in  October,  but  so  much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate  ;  still  plants  from  a  late  sowing,  if  they 
have  wintered  well,  come  in  very  useful  for  planting 
out  in  the  spring.  There  is  a  common  opinion  that 
the  bolting  off  prematurely  to  seed  by  Cabbage 
plants  is  chiefly  due  to  too  early  sowing  and 
planting  in  the  autumn. 

That  matter,  however,  I  was  enabled  last  spring 
to  test,  and  with  eighteen  of  the  best  varieties  in 
a  total  of  700  plants  of  sowings  made  in  Julj'  and 
August,  and  planted  in  September  and  October 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  whilst  not  a  single  one 
of  the  late  sowing  bolted.  Only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  other  or  earlier  sowing  bolted,  so  that  early 
sowing  has  little  to  do  with  the  defect.  On  the 
other  hand  the  first  sowing  gave  the  earliest  heads 
for  cutting,  so  that  there  is  some  gain  to  counter- 
balance the  few  losses  incidental  to  bolting.  Still 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  certain  varieties  or 
strains  do  bolt  when  sown  in  the  autumn  whilst 
admirably  suited  for  spring  sowing.  No  doubt 
these  stocks  have  in  them  something  of  the  com- 
paratively annual  character  of  the  Coleworts,  as 
plants  of  those  always  bolt  to  flower  if  autumn- 
sown.       In   purchasing    Cabbage   seed    customers 


NEWBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETy. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  charming  grounds  of  Godwell  Park, 
an  ideal  spot  for  a  flower  show,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  attended.  Our  report  must  be  brief,  but  such  an 
excellent  and  well  managed  show  would  not  be  complete 
without  referring  to  the  good  work  of  the  chairman,  com- 
mittee, and  secretaries,  the  good  arrangements  made,  and 
what  is  so  pleasing  to  horticulturists  the  good  material 
staged.  One  exhibitor  at  this  show  stands  out  so  prominently 
to  call  for  special  notice,  this  is  Che  veteran  Mr.  Charles  Ross, 
who  secured  over  forty  first  and  second  prizes,  and  was  the 
leader  in  all  the  large  plant  classes.  He  was  ably  assisted 
by  his  son. 

The  larger  plant  class  was  keenly  contested.  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
AVelford  Park  Gardens,  was  an  easy  winner,  having  grandly 
fiowered  plants  ;  Mr.  T.  Surman,  Donnington  Grove  Gardens, 
being  a  good  second,  the  plants  being  very  fine  but  scarcely 
at  their  best ;  Mr.  T.  Leith,  Beaurepaire  Park  Gardens, 
Ijeing  third  For  best  foliage  plants,  Jlr.  Ross  was  an  easy 
first,  with  large  specimens.  For  e.'iotic  Ferns  the  premier 
award  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Leith  with  grand 
specimens,  Mr.  Ross  in  this  case  having  smaller  plants  but 
well  grown. 

Fusehias,  always  a  feature  at  Newbury,  were  scarcely  so 
good  as  usual.  Mr.  T.  Surman  was  the  winner,  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Cox  securing  second  and  third  place.  There  were 
some  fine  Coleus,  Messrs.  Surman,  Cox,  and  Johnson  taking 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Begonias ;  these  were  excellent,  one  rarely  sees  such 
high  quality  ;  Messrs.  Hopson,  Maskell,  and  Surman  being 
the  successful  exhibitors. 

For  the  best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  Mr.  Ross  was  an 
easy  winner  with  a  grand  Hydrangea  having  over  100 
trusses,  the  plant  being  in  a  small  pot ;  the  second  prize 
was  a  nice  piece  of  Plumbago  capensis  from  Messrs. 
Abery  and  Sons,  Tilehurst.  The  best  specimen  foliage 
plant  came  from  Mr.  Ross,  being  a  large  well-grown  Areca 
lutescens.  Gloxinias  were  not  so  good  ;  Mr.  J.  liiug  had  the 
best  plant. 

Cut  fiowers  were  a  great  feature  ;  the  large  collection  of 
Roses  brought  forth  some  good  material  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  %ath, 
leading  ;  Mr.  Mead,  Bath,  had  the  next  best ;  and  Mr.  -T.  r! 
Tranter,  Henley,  the  third  place.  In  the  smaller  class 
Messrs.  Evans,  Mead,  and  Mara  were  the  successful 
exhibitors,  but  here  most  of  the  blooms  were  too  widely 
expanded.  For  the  best  decorated  luncheon  table  there  was 
a  keen  competition,  and  the  work  of  judging  was  dirticult. 
That  given  the  first  prize  was  a  charming  combination  of 
Iceland  Poppies  and  grasses,  and  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Laura  Harrold,  Mrs.  C.  Attewell  being  second,  Mrs. 
ililsom  third. 

.\nother  feature  was  the  class  fordecorated  stages  suitable 
for  conservatory  ;  this  was  very  effective  and  preferable  to 
the  stereotyped  groups  often  seen.  The  first  award  in  this 
class  went  to  Mr.  Ross,  who  had  a  charming  combination 
of  foliage  and  grasses,  Mr.  H.  Clark  being  a  good  second 
with  more  bloom. 

Hardy  herbaceous  flowers  made  a  grand  display.  The 
collection  from  Jlessrs.  .ibery  was  very  line,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  D.  Bosby  being  second  and  third. 

Fruit  classes  were  good,  especially  Grapes,  Mr.  Ross  having 
grand  bunches  of  Muscats,  scarcely  ripe,  but  fine  berries* 
Jlr.  R.  Maher  being  a  close  second.  The  black  Grapes  were 
really  fine.  Messrs.  Mara,  Lees,  and  Surman  were  the 
principal  winners  of  prizes.  Any  other  variety  found 
Jlessrs.  Maher  and  Ross  to  the  front.  Peaches  were  good, 
and  Messrs.  Ross  and  Leith  diWded  thehonours.  Nectarines 
were  less  plentiful,  the  last-named  grower  being  successful. 
Plums  were  a  rather  small  class,  Messrs.  Elford,  Maherj 
Bosby,  and  Surman  being  the  winners.  Apples  and  Pears' 
in  most  classes,  found  Mr.  Ross  to  the  front,  but  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Surman.  Mr.  Leith  had  the 
best  red  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Ross  had  beautiful  yellow  Jubilee, 
but  others  staged  good  fruits. 

Vegetables  in  some  instances  showed  what  an  erratic 
season  growers  had  to  contend  with  ;  even  here  Mr.  Ross 
was  well  to  the  front,  Messrs.  Surman,  King,  Cox,  Bosby, 
and  Maskell  being  the  principal  exhibitors.  For  Jlessrs! 
Sutton's  prizes  there  was  a  very  poor  competition,  Messrs. 
Maskell  and  Surman  being  the  most  successful. 


BRITISH  PTERIDOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  customary  annual  meeting  on  August 
Bank  Holiday  at  the  Institute,  Bowness,  Windermere,  which 
was  very  well  attended.  After  the  formal  business  had 
been  transacted,  which  included  the  election  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Stansfield  as  president — Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery  not  ottering 
himself  for  re-election,  having  held  the  chair  for  several 
years — two  very  interesting  papers  were  read,  one  by  the 
president  on  "  The  Lady  Fern,"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Smithies,  illustrating,  by  means  of  dried  fronds,  a  very 
large  series  of  intermediate  variations  of  Lastrea  propinqua 
(a  sub-species  of  L.  filix  mas)  between  the  normal  and  pre- 
vailing type,  and  some  very  fine  varieties  found  by  the 
author  of  the  paper.  Although  undoubtedly  the  specimens 
(twenty  to  thirty)  demonstrated  a  gradation,  they  afforded 
no  evidence  that  the  extreme  forms  were  arrived  at  by 
subsidiary  steps,  a  theory  which  is  largely  nullifled  by  the 
existence  of  so  many  marked  variations  having  been  found 
in  other  species  without  such  ostensibly  linking  forms 
having  been  discovered.  The  exhibition  of  so  many  varie- 
ties in  one  species  and  in  one  direction,  which  involved  n 
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great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in  collecting  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Smithies  and  his  co-worker  (ilr.  Forster),  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  formed,  indeed,  an  unique  one  in 
its  way.  The  chief  interest  of  the  meetinf^,  however,  centred 
in  the  demonstration  by  other  exhibits— especially  by  ilr. 
P.  Neill  Fraser  (of  Edinburgh)  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  (of 
Manchester)— of  the  really  marvellous  extent  to  which  wild 
*'  sports  "  in  Ferns  can  be  developed  by  selective  culture. 
On  no  previous  occasion  has  this  been  s*)  clearly  shown  by 
the  presentation  of  really  exquisite  forms,  derived,  in  some 
cases,  from  finds  of  little  promise.  Mr.  Edwards  showed  at 
least  twenty  most  delicate  types  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  aetigerum"  or  bristly  section  of  the  Lady  Fern  varieties, 
some  of  them,  curiously  enough,  merging  into  other  quite 
distinct  sections,  and  only  differentiated  by  the  bristly 
character. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  mere  description  the  delicacy 
of  cutting  and  grace  of  form  of  many  of  the  exhibits. 
Setigerum,  found  by  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Bowness,  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  bristly  normal,  uncrested,  but  from 
the  outset  its  spores  >*ielded  a  large  percentage  of  bristly, 
finely  tasselled  forms,  with  some  tendency  to  revert.  Mr. 
Edwards'  exhibits,  however,  were  nearly  all  uncrested  and 
siuiply  refinements  of  the  original,  while  the  tendency  to 
dimorphism  or  reversion  appears  to  be  altogether  eliminated. 
Mr.  Eraser's  exhibits  consisted  of  some  sixty  odd  green 
fronds  of  Polyatichum  angulare,  raised  from  spores  from 
the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Lowe's  collection.  The  bulk  of  these 
were  obviously  crosses,  few  of  which  were  other  than 
"curios,"  caudate,  narrowed,  cruciate,  &c.,  but  about  half 
a  dozen  exemplified  an  entirely  new  section  in  the  family, 
which  was  appropriately  named  "adiantoides."  The  fronds 
of  this  section  are  very  broad  and  decompound,  and  the 
ultimate  divisions  cuneate  and  borne  on  very  long  stalks, 
the  effect  being  to  transform  the  long  lanceolate,  close  set, 
bipinnate  frond  of  the  species  into  an  absolute  imitation 
of  a  dense  adiantum.  In  Asplenium  trichomanes,  a  new 
wild  kind  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  a  true  plumosum 
(incisum),  but  differing  from  previous  finds  in  having  the 
deeply  cut  pinnie  curled  (Asplenium  inciso-crispum).  This  is 
certainly  the  finest  form  yet  discovered. 

Subsequent  to  this  exhibition  the  president  announced  to 
the  society  that  its  forthcoming  new  Fern  book,  *'  The  Book 
of  British  Ferns,"  would  be  published  during  the  autumn 
by  Messrs.  Newnes,  and  would  contain  a  series  of  interesting 
articles  on  the  various  branches  of  the  cult,  copiously 
illustrated  by  photography,  and  with  an  appendix  giving 
the  scientific  side  brought  up  to  date. 

Finally  it  was  resolved  that  the  society  would  in  future 
issue  certificates  of  merit  for  varieties  brought  before  it  at 
its  annual  meetings  in  the  shape  of  plants,  and  finders  or 
raisers,  whether  members  or  not,  are  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  competent 
judging.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  and  a 
special  one  t^  the  retiring  president,  concluded  the 
proceedings. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the 
chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
read  and  signed,  four  new  members  were  elected  and  one 
nominated.  Five  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund, 
and  two  others  had  been  on  and  off  the  fund  since  the  last 
meeting.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner,  to  be  held 
early  in  October  next. 


R  E  A  D  I  N  t;  . 
Favouked  with  delightful  weather,  the  fortieth  exhibition 
of  the  Reading  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  last 
week,  was  a  record  success,  and  the  "gate"  receipts  realised 
no  less  a  sum  than  £22ii.  Compared  with  former  years,  the 
entries  showed  a  downward  tendency,  though  this  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  rather  unfavour- 
able climatic  conditions.  Speaking  generally,  the  produce 
was  well  grown,  though  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  was 
hardly  up  to  the  average.  The  flowers  looked  well,  and 
there  were  some  really  fine  specimens.  The  gardens  were 
also  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  judges  were  ^Messrt. 
if.  Wilson  (Hardwick),  W.  Elphinstone  (West  Bridgford, 
Nottingham),  J.  Cartledge  (Butterley),  and  G.  M.  Knights 
(Alfreton). 


ALFRETON. 
The  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  promoted  by  the 
Alfreton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  last 
week.  The  exhibits  at  this  show  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  seen  at  any  of  the  other  shows  in  the  district,  both  in 
regard  to  quality  and  quantity.  In  the  class  for  the  best 
group  of  plants,  staged  for  effect,  the  first  prize  was  gained 
hy  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esij.,  of 
Reddings  House.  Mr.  Ward's  group  was  a  splendid  arrange- 
ment, and  comprised  some  lovely  tJrotons,  rare  specimens 
<tf  Orchids,  and  light  grasses.  The  class  for  the  best  culti- 
vated gardens  aroused  keen  interest,  and  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  exhibitors,  who  were  all  amateurs. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Ward  (Reddings  House),  G.  M. 
Knights  (Alfreton  Hall),  J.  Cartledge  (Butterley  Hall),  and 
J.  C.  Tallack  (Shipley  Hall).  The  weather,  unfortunately, 
was  of  a  wretched  description,  and  resulted  in  a  material 
loss  to  the  society. 


CLAY  CROSS  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  is  the  oldest  show  in  the  district  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Midlands.  It  covers  a  wide  area,  and  some 
id  its  competitors  have  secured  more  than  an  average  reputa- 
tion for  the  growth  of  produce.  There  is  always  a  splendid 
contest  here  between  professional  gardeners  for  the  prizes 
for  the  best  groups  for  effect,  and  though  a  couple  of  the 


competitors  scarcely  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  previous 
years,  the  first  prize  group  could  not  be  excelled.  Mr.  J. 
Ward  (Mr.  J.  H.  Oakess  gardener  at  Riddings  House. 
Alfreton)  was  aqain  the  premier,  and  his  success  he  has 
repeated  for  nine  or  ten  years.  For  colouring  and  well 
grown  plants  Mr.  Ward  has  few  rivals.  In  the  Midlands  he 
maintains  a  high  reputation  for  grouping.  For  the  second 
place,  Mr.  H.  Mottershaw  of  Tupton  Hall,  and  Mr.  W. 
Haslam  of  Handstof t  were  very  close.  Mr.  Mottershaw  had 
not  displayed  the  taste  of  Mr.  Haslam,  but  had  a  few  better 
plants.  He  got  the  second  place  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
Mr.  Haslam  coming  third.  Messrs.  Artindale  of  Sheffield 
was  given  the  fourth  card,  and  Mr.  J.  Butler  of  Tibshelf  the 
fifth. 

The  fruit  in  the  show-could  not  be  excelled  in  any  exhibi- 
tion. Their  splendid  growth,  size,  shape,  and  appear- 
ance were  in  every  way  admirable.  Flowers  were  not  so 
good,  an  unfavourable  season  having  a  deteriorating  effect. 
Roses  and  Dahlias  especially  suffered.  Vegetables  were 
admirable. 

EAST    ANGLIAN    HORTICITLTITRAL    CLUB. 

A  LARGE  gathering  of  members  assembled  at  the  August 
meeting  of  this  club  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Field.  A  well-written  paper  upon  "The  Cultivation  of 
Tomatoes  "  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  gardener,  Thorpe 
Lodge.  Practical  points  in  all  classes  of  cultivation  were  ably 
touched  upon.  A  capital  discussion  followed,  which  diverted 
mainly  to  the  ever-debatable  subject  of  fungoid  diseases. 
Upon  this  subject  Sir.  Robert  Holmes  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Cole 
gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  the  cause  of  attack,  advocating 
precautionary  measures  during  cultivation.  There  was  a 
capital  display  of  cut  fiowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  upon  the 
exhibition  tables.  Carnations  were  a  strong  class,  and  some 
grand  border  blooms  were  to  be  seen,  those  from  Mr.  R. 
Notley,  High  House,  Thorpe,  securing  the  premier  award. 
Peas,  too,  were  also  a  strong  class,  and  here  an  amateur- 
Mr.  F.  Carrington,  Norwich— took  leading  honours.  The 
floral  committee  had  for  adjudication  two  grand  seedling 
herbaceous  Phloxes  from  Mr.  G.  Davison,  gardener  to 
Captain  Petre,  Westwick  House,  Norfolk.  One  was  a  pure 
white  of  enormous  pips  and  massive  head  ;  the  other  a 
mixture  of  pink,  carmine,  and  orange  shades,  of  large  form. 
Both  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Mr.  C.  Matthews, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Louis  Willett,  Thorpe,  also  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  yellow  seedling  border  Carnation,  both 
bloom  and  "  grass  "  being  of  sturdy  constitution,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  not  splitting  in  the  calyx  in  the  driest 
season.     A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

GATEACRE    SHOW. 

THE  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  president  (Colonel  W.  H. 
Walker,  M.P.),  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  The  Grange, 
the  glass,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden  being  open  to  all 
visitors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitions 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  Unfortunately, 
the  weather  was  most  unpropitious,  rain  falling  from  early 
morning  till  evening.  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  aid 
cottagers  and  to  improve  their  gardens.  The  following 
exhibirs  were  highly  commended  :— 

Colonel  W.  H.  Walker  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Barham),  for  a 
group  of  flowering  plants  ;  C.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  for  a  charming 
collection  of  cut  Carnations;  S.  D.  Skinner,  Esq.,  for  cut 
Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  &c.  ;  H.  D.  Bateson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Briginshaw),  for  foliage  plants  ;  Dr.  Caton  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Buttery),  for  flowering  Begonias,  Ac.  ;  Lady  Forwood 
(gardener,  ilr.  W.  Morrey),  for  cut  Dahlias  and  Carnations  ; 
J.  B.  Atherton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cliffe),  for  heavily 
fruited  Orange  trees;  Colonel  J.  B.  Gaskell,  J. P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Moorman),  for  a  well-arranged  group  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants;  and  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq..  J. P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Rothwell),  for  choice  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
&c.  The  arrangements  were  of  a  satisfactory  character, 
thanks  to  5Ir.  J^  Glover,  who  has  been  the  hon.  secretary 
through  the  long  course  of  the  society's  existence. 

ROCK    FERRY,   LIVERPOOL. 

This  society  was  favoured  by  splendid  weather  for  its  show, 
which  was  held  in  the  Olympian  Gardens,  a  position  entirely 
inadequate  for  so  fine  an  exhibitijn,  on  the  14th  tnst. 
Small  tents  were  dotted  amongst  the  trees,  in  which  the 
exliibits  were  much  overcrowded.  The  committee,  if 
desirous  of  attaining  the  position  they  are  worthy  of,  must 
cater  more  liberally  both  for  the  exhibitors  and  their  sub- 
scribers by  securing  space  in  which  the  exhibits  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect, 
out  of  the  four  entries  Dr.  Cook  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Osborne), 
gained  the  premier  position.  Mr.  H.  Ogden  won  the  next 
prize. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  air.  Osborne  again 
took  the  lead.  For  a  single  foliage  plant,  the  same  exhi- 
bitor won  with  a  good  Croton,  but  wanting  in  colour.  For 
two  exotic  Ferns,  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Findlow).  was  to  the  fore  with  a  good  Adiantum  farleyense 
and  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  small  puts,  Mr.  H. 
Ogden  was  first  with  good  examples.  For  six  table  plants, 
Mr.  D.  Dellamont  won  with  well-coloured  plants.  For  nne 
Orchid.  Mr.  G.  H.  Pilkington  won  with  a  small  Cattleya 
gaskelliana. 

For  a  group,  4d  feet  square,  G.  Atkin,  Esq.,  won  with 
good  Caladiums  chiefly.  For  a  display  of  cut  flowers,  Mr. 
H.  Ogden  was  to  the  front.  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations 
predominating.  The  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
grown  in  the  open,  brought  a  good  lot,  in  which  Miss 
Oakshott  led.  For  a  collection  of  Carnations,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Trelawney  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clarke)  won  with  fine 
flowers. 

Roses  were  plentiful  for  the  late  season,  and  of  fair 
quality.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hodgson  won  for  the  twelve  and  Mr. 
R.  Kellock  for  the  six.    Sweet  Peas  were  good,  but  crowded 


both  in  the  bunches  and  staging.  Mr.  W.  Johnstone  had 
the  best.  For  a  table  decoration,  Mrs.  Edmund  had  the 
best  out  of  six  competitors,  using  Coreopsis. 

Fruit  was  excellent  throughout.  For  six  dishes,  P.  C.  D. 
Castle,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Irvine),  won  with  excel- 
lent Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  well-coloured  Hale's  Early 
Peaches,  &c.  For  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  Mr.  Irvine 
again  won.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Richards),  won  with 
good  bunches  and  large  berries.  For  any  other  black,  Mr. 
Richards  was  first  with  Madresfield  Court.  Fortwo bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Paterson  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Ferguson)  won,  and  for  any  other  white  was  first  with 
Huckland  Sweetwater.  For  six  Peaches,  M.  Clover,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Crisp)  led  with  very  fine  Sea  Eagle.  For 
six  Nectarines,  Mr.  T.  Ferguson  was  to  the  fore  with  Pine- 
apple, and  also  for  the  Melon. 

Vegetables  were  above  the  average  quality,  Mr.  Clark© 
securing  the  chief  award  in  the  leading  class  of  nine 
varieties.  For  six  kinds,  R.  Brownbell,  Esq.,  had  the  best. 
For  twelve  and  six  fruits  of  Tomatoes,  Mr.  W.  Millington 
won  in  each  with  fine  smooth  fruits. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moffat,  the  hon.  treasurer  and  secretary,  done 
all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. 
Present  :   Dr.    M.    T.    Masters   (in    the    chair),    Messrs. 
Douglas,  Hooper,  Bowles,  Saunders,  and  Baker,  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Potato  tumour. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  the  speciniena 
sent  to  the  last  meeting,  which  were  attacked  by  a  fungus 
named  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica,  which  has  never  yet 
been  described,  though  the  disease,  Dr.  Masters  observed^ 
was  not  uncommon. 

iarcA  dis«a«e.— This  has  been  referred  to  as  a  fungus  of 
the  name  Allescheria  laricis,  which  was  unknown  to  Dr. 
Cooke.  It  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  "MS."  name  only, 
with  no  description,  and  afforded  no  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  disease. 

Silver  leaf  disease.— Dr.  Cooke  also  reported  upon  this 
well-known  affection  of  species  of  Prunus,  which  has  been 
found  by  Professor  J.  Perceval  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  the 
hyphje  occurring  where  the  roots  are  decayed,  which 
produced  sporophores  of  Stereum  purpureum.  By  inocu- 
lating healthy  Plum  trees  with  the  sporophores,  the  silvery 
appearance  was  visible  after  eight  or  nine  weeks.  The 
infection  appears  to  take  place  below  ground. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for 
his  three  reports,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Society's 
Journal. 

Jniluence  of  scif>n  on  «(ocfc.— Mr.  W.  K  Latham,  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  sent  a  bough 
of  a  Laburnum,  from  which  a  cluster  of  shoots  of  Cytisus 
purpureus  had  grown  out.  It  appears  that  the  tree  was 
purchased  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago  as 
a  young  grafted  plant  of  C.  purpureus  on  C.  Laburnum. 
The  scion  grew  very  well  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  stock, 
till  a  strong  shoot  grew  out  below  where  the  graft  was 
inserted.  This  was  cut  off  to  save  the  graft,  but  the  graft 
died  quite  out  soon  afterwards.  The  stock  was  left  to  grow 
into  a  Laburnum  tree,  which  is  now  from  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter.  After  some  three  or  four 
years  the  C.  purpureus  made  its  appearance  in  various 
parts  of  the  Laburnum,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  tufts  all 
over  the  tree.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (1S57,  page  3S2),  by  Mr.  E.  Purser, 
Clapham  Park.  He  wrote:  "Some  few  years  ago  three 
grafts  of  the  (Cytisus  purpureu.s)  were  inserted,  and  now 
the  whole  character  of  the  tree  is  changing,  and  every  year 
since  losing  the  yellow  flower  of  the  Laburnum  and  pro- 
ducing the  short  purple  flower." 

Cattleya  and  Lcelia  cross.— Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  plant,, 
L.-C.  Jiino,  Edenside  var.,  being  C.  Mossiie  x  L.  majalis. 
It  is  usually  considered  an  invariable  rule  that  hybrid 
Orchids  betray  the  characters  of  both  parents.  The  present 
plant,  though  an  undoubted  cross,  was  thought  to  be  excep- 
tional. A  coloured  illustration  which  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited 
of  C.  Mossite,  together  with  the  plant,  showed  a  degree  of 
yellow  in  the  throat  which  was  wanting  in  the  living  plant. 
L.  majalis  has  a  very  spotted  lip,  but  this  feature  was  also 
wanting  in  the  plant.  That  a  cross  or  hybrid,  though 
usually  intermediate,  may  have  one  or  other  parent  pre- 
potent is  well  known  ;  but  the  second  generation,  as  Dr. 
Masters  observed,  will  often  reveal  the  other  parentage 
more  completely. 

Gypsvphila  paniculata  dimorphic.— "Sir.  Henslow  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  different  plants  of  this  species 
may  have  different  kinds  of  fiowers,  being  gynodicecious  ; 
that  is,  in  some  the  styles  are  greatly  elongated,  while  the 
stamens  are  abortive  ;  in  others  the  styles  are  much  shorter 
and  the  stamens  perfect.  They  spread  outwards  and  not 
inwards  as  in  the  case  of  self-fertilising  plants. 

Dendrobiiun  dalhousianum  synant hie. —Dr.  Masters  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  (received  from  Mr.  W.  Potter,  Beckenham) 
of  two  flowers  coherent  by  their  ovaries  and  the  two 
adjacent  sepals,  all  the  other  parts  being  distinct. 

Proponed  investigations.— 'Sir.  Elwes  wrote,  in  reference 
to  the  Larch  disease,  of  the  difticulty  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing any  assistance  from  a  practical  point  of  view  in  dealing 
with  what  was  proving  to  be  a  very  serious  disease  among 
trees,  and  one  of  immense  economic  importance.  He 
suggested  that  if  a  qualified  person  could  be  found,  he 
should  undertake  a  systematic  investigation,  for  which  a 
small  grant  from  the  Royal  Society  would  most  probably 
be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Elwes  adds  that  the  disease  cannot 
be  studied  in  the  laboratory  alone,  but  only  profitably  by 
visiting  places  where  it  has  appeared,  so  as  to  discover  the 
conditions  which  produce  it. 

The  floral  committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  the  13th  inst.  to 
inspect  the  large  collection  of  Phloxes  growing  in  the  gardens. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  W.  P.  Thomson,  R.  C.  Notcufct» 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon  and  J.  Hudson. 
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The  undermentioned  varieties  received  x  x  x  (i.e., 
highly  commended) : 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  grows  a  little  over  3  feet  high  and  bears 
long  spilces  of  bright  rosy  scarlet  flowers  with  a  prominent 
crimson  centre.  Sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden. 

Le  Vengeur  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  last-named,  but  it  is 
of  sturdier  habit  and  wonderfully  free-flowering :  flowers 
large  reddish  purple  or  carmine,  deepening  towards  the 
centre.  Sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Regulus,  a  compact  sturdy  variety,  is  distinct,  floriferous, 
and  very  pretty.  Its  flower  spikes  are  large,  individual 
"pips"  bright  salmon,  paler  near  the  rose-coloured  centre. 
Sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Ferdinand  Cortez  grows  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
bears  massive  spikes  of  attractive  rose-pink  flowers  with  a 
white..centre.  Sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay,  Messrs. 
Paul,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick. 

James  Farquhar  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  light- 
coloured  Phloxes  at  Chiswick.  It  handsome  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  slightly  suffused  and  streaked  with  purple,  are  borne 
with  great  freedom.    Sent  by  Mr.  J.  Forbes. 

Sylphide  has  been  a  favourite  in  good  gardens  for  many 
years ;  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  white-flowered  varieties 
grown,  and  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  one  looks  for  in  a 
flrst-class  Phlox,  being  of  compact  sturdy  habit  and  very 
floriferous.    Sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes. 

Eclaireur  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  habit,  freedom  in 
bloom,  and  large  shapely  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers,  passing 
to  a  softer  shade  in  the  fcentre.  Sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Messrs.  Barr. 

Sesostris  is  vigorous  and  very  free-flowering.  Its  rich 
carmine  floweis  borne  on  long  spikes  do  not  burn  in  the 
sun.    A  grand  border  plant,  sent  by  3Ir.  J.  Forbes. 

Although  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  by  no  means 
full,  there  was  a  good  display  of  plants  and  flowers.  Messrs. 
Kelway's  Gladioli  were  a  particularly  brilliant  feature,  and 
several  other  Arms  displayed  cut  flowers  largely.  The 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  Orchids  were  not  numerous. 

FRfIT  CCMMITTEE. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  Balderson,  Joseph  Cheal,  Henry 
Esling,  Alex.  Dean,  Horace  J.  Wright,  J.  L.  Lane,  and  G.  Keif. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were 
given  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Plum 
trees  in  pots.  They  were  carrying  excellent  crops  of  fruit, 
and  were  best  represented  by  Grand  Duke,  Golden  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte  Hathem, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Early  Transparent. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Hillfleld, 
Haverstock  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  B.  Vyse),  for  fruits  of 
Monstera  deliciosa. 

W.  W.  Shuter,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Belsize  Grove,  Hamp- 
stead  (gardener,  Mr.  Armstrong),  exhibited  a  box  of  Peaches 
grown  within  three  miles  of  Charing  Cross  from  a  tree 
planted  in  1S76.    Vote  of  thanks. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Worthing, 
exhibited  the  Lucknow  ilelou,  a  white-fleshed  fruit  of  fine 
flavour  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  known  in  Lucknow  as  Chitla 
Kharbooza,  which  in  English  means  Spotted  Alelon.  It  is 
easily  grown  in  Worthing. 

Mr.  George  Keif,  South  Villa  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  was 
given  avote  of  thanks  for  adishofPlumsMcLaughlin'sGage. 

Jlr.  George  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford, 
showed  Vegetable  Marrow  Wythes'  Prolific. 

Mr.  A.  .Tohnson,  Dufiield  Gardens,  Stoke  Poges,  sent  a 
scarlet  flesh  seedling  Melon . 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitcli  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  J.  G.  Fowler,  de  B,  Crawshay,  Walter  Cobb, 
Frank  A.  Rehder,  E.  Hill,  W.  H.  White,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  T. 
Pitt,  W.  Thompson,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld, 
exhibited  several  good  Orchids,  notably  Lrelia  majalis, 
L.  elegans,  Cypripedium  Nandii  (C.  callosum  ,x  C. 
tautzianum). 

■  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  for  a  flnelv-flowered 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  was  also 
awarded  botanical  certificates  for  HouUetia  brockle- 
hurstiana  and  Sarcanthus  appendiculatus. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  L.\>lio- 
Cattleya  bletehleyensis,  Cypripedium  William  Matthews, 
C.  Mars,  L.-C.  Mrs.  E.  Rogerson,  L.-C.  Callistoglossa,  and 
others. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  sent  from  his  famous  collection  Cypripedium 
X  vexillo-Io. 

W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare,  showed 
Cypripedium  Phatbe,  C.  tautzianum  lepidum,  C.  Eos,  C. 
Julia,  and  C.  Rolfli. 

A  very  good  raceme  of  LEolia  crispa,  carrying  nine  blooms, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Little,  gardener  to  A.  Howard,  Esq., 
The  Barons,  Twickenham. 

New  Orchids. 

Catlleya  x  Lady  Ingram  (West field  variety).— \  large, 
handsome  flower,  witli  an  extremely  richly-coloured  lip, 
orange,  except  for  a  bordering  of  puiple.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  almost  white.  Exhibited  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Westfleld,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Gilbert).  First-class 
certificate. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Ingrami  (Rosslyn  variety).— kn  award  of 
merit  was  given  to  this  Orchid,  which  was  exhibited  by 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener.  Air.  F.  W.  Thur- 
good).  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  rich  rose,  the  colour  of 
C.  bowringiana,  the  lip  an  intense  velvety  purple ;  very 
handsome  indeed. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  J.  Walker, 
H.  B.  May,  G.  Gordon,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G. 
Reuthe,  Wm.    Howe,   J.    Fraser,    Charles   Dixon,    R.    W. 


Wallace,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Chas.  Blick,  George 
Paul,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Messrs.  Barr,  Covent  Garden, ,  showed  hardy  flowers  in 
profusion,  notably  Tufted  Pansies,  of  which  we  noted  Ralph 
(blue),  The  Meatus  (of  the  Magpie  group),  Lucy  Franklin 
(soft  yellow  and  white),  and  Admiration  (rich  purple). 
Phloxes,  and  Sunflowers.  Tritomas  and  the  hybrid 
were  also  in  great  variety.  A  distinct  plant  is  the 
erect  Eulalia,  E.  sinensis  zebrina  stricta.  Pentstemon 
barbata,  with  several  Eryngiums,  were  also  noted.  Kniphofla 
corallina  is  the  most  striking  of  the  red  forms  of  this  group, 
and  very  bold  withal.  Hardy  Nymphicas  were  very  beautiful 
in  many  shades  and  good  flowers.  Gladioli  were  also  repre- 
sented in  at  least  two  sections.    A  very  interesting  array. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  showed  hardy  flowers 
as  usual  in  many  good  things,  for  example,  the  Fire  Pink 
(Silene  virginica),  a  glow  of  scarlet  flowers ;  Buddleia 
variabilis,  flue  blue  ;  Gentiana  septemflda.  Lychnis  haageana, 
in  scarlet,  crimson,  and  white ;  Aster  Thompsoni  ;  good 
lavender  blue ;  Lythrums,  Zauschneriacalifornica,  Platycodon 
Mariesi,  Phloxes,  Potentillas,  and  a  set  of  herbaceous 
Lobelias. 

The  Hollyhocks  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand  were  a 
reminder  of  other  days  ;  bold  effective  spikes  in  many  shades 
of  colour,  such  as  rose,  pink,  black,  flesh,  cream,  scarlet,  and 
the  like,  while  a  set  of  boards  arranged  in  front  with  two 
dozen  flowers  each  displayed  a  remarkable  range  of  colour. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  flUed  an  entire  table 
with  their  sumptuous  Gladioli,  many  fine  spikes,  while  the 
flowers  HV"re  of  the  best  in  such  a  sunless  year  as  the  present 
one.  A  few  of  the  best  in  this  formidable  lot  were  Countess 
Amy,  pink  ;  Vivid,  scarlet ;  Richard  Jtilner,  yellow  :  Colonel 
Morgan,  salmon ;  General  French,  crimson  ;  Grenfell, 
salmon-scarlet ;  Gribou,  white,  flaked  lilac-rose :  Fashoda, 
good  scarlet ;  Hannibal,  salmon,  with  yellow  and  scarlet 
flame  ;  and  Eris,  scarlet-yellow  throat,  were  some  of  the  most 
distinct  in  a  very  fine  lot.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Crotons  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  were  shown  in 
100  varieties,  filling  one  table  with  the  gold  and  yellow  and 
crimson  colouring  of  the  plants.  The  plants  were  all  of  the 
serviceable  size  in  about  5-inch  pots,  and,  being  about  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  were  also  of  useful  pattern.  Russelli, 
Countess,  Queen  Victoria,  Albert  Truflfant,  Thomsoni, 
Hawkerii,  green  with  yellow  in  large  degree  ;  Evansiancus, 
Mars,  Sunshine,  Picturatus  ;  Rubellum,  very  dark  ;  Gordonii, 
with  much  twisted  leaves  ;  Sunrise,  a  showy  red  kind  ;  and 
Sunset  weie  of  the  very  best  in  this  large  array  of  variegated 
plants.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  charming  lot 
of  Roses,  such  as  Mrs.  Grant,  Gustave  Regis,  Bardou  Job, 
Celine  Forester,  Souv.  de  JI.  Carnot,  Jlarie  Van  Houtte, 
Mme.  Falcot,  and  others  that,  considering  the  great  rain- 
fall, were  good  in  every  way.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed  a  gl'eat 
bank  ot  hardy  flowers.  Aconites,  Gladiolus  of  the  Lemoinei 
group.  Day  Lilies,  double  Sunflowers,  Pentstemons,  Rud- 
beckia  Newmani,  Echinops  nivalis,  a  large  head ;  Clematis 
coccinea,  Alontbretia  Pottsi  grandiflora.  very  fiery  orange; 
Kniphofla  Rufus,  red  and  yellow,  very  showy  ;  Phloxes  in 
many  colours.  Chrysanthemum  maximum  grandiflorum,  fine 
white ;  Delphinium  Zalil,  a  flne  mass  of  sulphur-yellow 
blossom  :  Montbretia  Geo.  Davison,  fine  yellow,  very  large  ; 
Crinum  Powelli,  Knipliofia  Lemon  Queen,  and  many  other 
showy  and  good  plants.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

iMessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  had  a  display  of  hardy 
things  in  which  Phloxes,  Eryngiums  Potentillas,  Statices, 
Delphiniums,  Platycodons,  Sunflowers,  Lemoines  Gladioli, 
and  Lilies  of  the  speciosum  section  occurred  in  large 
numbers  ;  Crinum  Powelli  album  was  very  fine  ;  and  Lobelia 
cardinalis  grandiflora,  very  striking  in  colour.  The  massed 
Phloxes  in  this  group  were  very  flne,  and  the  flowers 
delicately  fragrant.  .Many  other  interesting  plants,  such  as 
Gentiana  Pneumanthe,  were  shown  iu  small  pots.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  showed  Strepto- 
carpus.  Lobelias  in  pots,  Celosias,  Begonias,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  the  Lobelias  were  very  fine,  that  labelled  Crystal 
Palace  compacta  being  one  of  the  richest  blues  we  have 
seen.  Attraction,  blue  with  white  eye,  is  also  decided  and 
good  ;  while  Miss  Masson  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best 
pure  white  kinds.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  brought  a  grand  lot  of 
Godetias,  such  as  Grandiflora  rosea  plena,  Duke  of  York  and 
Rosamond,  together  with  Calliopsis  atkinsoniaua  and  atro- 
sanguinea.  Lavatera  trimestris  was  a  charming  lot  of 
a  most  elTective  pink.  The  group  was  backed  with  Rochia 
Scoparia  and  other  things,  and  was  much  admired.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

\  group  of  mixed  plants  were  shown  by  P.  Purnell,  Esq., 
and  consisted  of  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Ferns,  Coleus, 
and  the  like.    Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Alessrs.  Veitch  showed  the  beautiful  Eucryphia  pinnati- 
folia,  a  mass  of  white  Poppy-like  flowers  ;  Buddleia  variabilis 
veitchiana,  a  remarkable  plant  from  Central  China,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  again,  and  Sambucus  canadensis,  large  heads 
of  white  flowers. 

Mrs.  Davis  Evans,  Llanybyther,  South  Wales,  sent  a 
grand  lot  of  the  newer  Water  Lilies,  for  which  a  bronze 
medal  was  awarded. 

A  large  group  of  Crotons  arranged  on  the  floor  were  from 
G.  W.  Bellgrove  and  Sons,  Hammersmith.  The  plants  were 
well  grown  and  finely  coloured.    Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

A  choice  set  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Woking,  the  varieties  being  Primrose  Queen,  Lord  Kitchener, 
crimson  ;  F.  A.  Wellesley,  crimson  shaded  purple ;  H.  W. 
Sillen,  orange-vermilion,  and  Lord  Jlilner,  fine  crimson  with 
deep  red  centre. 

Eleven  varieties  of  Carnations  came  from  B.  W.  Vernon, 
Esq.,  Towcester  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bachelor),  the  kind  being 
of  self  and  striped  forms. 

Mr.  George  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, showed  Campanula  pyramidalis  in  two  forms,  the 
flowers  larger  than  usual,  and  good  bold  spikes. 


Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  brought  a  group  of 
Ericas  mixed  with  Statices,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded. 

Mr.  Wra.  Bull  and  .Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  half  a  dozen 
plants  of  Lilium  auratum  var.  virginale,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  but  very  pure  and  fragrant.  In  addition  the 
nrm  had  a  set  of  new  Caladiums,  some  very  striking  and 
beautiful,  and  others  so  dainty  and  almost  transparent 
appearing  more  artificial  than  real.  For  instance,  one 
called  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  of  this  apparently  transparent 
class,  with  red  markings,  while  green  and  red  appeared  in 
suffusion  over  the  entire  fabric  of  the  leaL  General  was  of 
glowing  red,  and  Botafago,  a  carmine  with  pale  oreen 
border.  There  were  several  others  all  more  or  less 
conspicuous  by  their  quaint  and  curious  marking  or  colour 
combination. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Buadleia  variabilis  var.  veitchiana,  a  variety  with  densely 
flowered  spikes  fully  9  inches  in  length  and  probably  three 
times  larger  than  the  typical  kind.  In  other  respects  the 
foliage,  &c.  partakes  of  characteristics  very  similar  to  the 
type;  indeed,  it  is  a  glorified  form  of  this,  and  a  grand 
addition  to  flowering  shrubs.  The  plant  inhabits  Central 
China,  and  is  said  to  attain  some  15  feet  high.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :— 

Seiiecio  clivorum.—Vi'e  have  in  this  stately  plant  some 
reminder  of  the  larger  Bupthalniums,  particularly  in  the 
orange  flower  heads.  For  the  large  border  or  the  wild 
garden  the  plant  will  be  very  effective,  being  well  furnished 
with  huge,  almost  reniform  leaves,  set  on  petioles  of  nearly 
2  feet  long.  The  height  is  4  feet  or  more,  and  the  plant 
quite  of  the  uncommon  kind.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Gladiolus  Coronation.-In  this  handsome  flower  the  colour 
is  white,  suffused  with  delicate  pink  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  flower,  while  in  the  lower  half  a  huge  blotch  of  crimson 
velvet  is  most  conspicuous.  This  effective  colour  combi- 
nation is  most  remarkable.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Empire.— This  is  another  flne  novelty,  the  chief 
colours  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  being  rose  and  flesh 
while  a  golden-yellow  blotch  and  purplish  crimson  cover 
the  larger  portion  of  the  lower  petals.  A  fine  addition  to 
these  flowers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Lang- 
port. " 

Da/ilia  F.  A.  Wellesley.— A  flne  Cactus  variety,  in  which 
the  predominant  shade  is  carmine  of  a  rich  and  bright  tone, 
the  sides  of  the  florets  revealing  a  ruby-red  tone.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking. 

Corayline  indiiiisa  P.  Elder.— A  dark  and  narrow-leaved 
form,  a  flnely-grown  example  of  this  useful  plant.  Shown 
by  P.  Elder,  Esq.,  Ham,  .S.W. 

Montbretia  Oeo.  Dai'ison.—A  strong-growing  yellow  self 
kind,  in  which  there  would  appear  much  of  the  Crocosmia 
characteristics  in  the  larger  and  more  open  flowers.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Davison,  Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 

Carnation  The  Shah.— A  yellow  ground  Carnation  lightly 
striped  with  bright  scarlet ;  indeed,  it  is  the  brightest  and 
most  efl'ective  of  its  class  we  have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  handsome.  Shown  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes, 
Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick). 

Caladium  Gircoiid.  -  Quite  a  novelty  among  these  plants  ; 
the  leaves  are  greenish  and  cream,  with  scarlet  blotches 
From  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea. 

Knipho.fia  Itufus.—A  rather  effective  variety  in  which  the 
gold  and  scarlet  colours  are  seen  to  advantage.  Shown  by 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch. 


BISHOPS  STOETFORD. 
FoRTUN.iTELV,  there  was  little  rain  to  interfere  with  this 
annual  flower  show,  one  of  the  most  important  horticultural 
events  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  which  was  held  on  the  14th 
inst.  It  was  the  thirty-third  show,  and  held,  as  usual,  at  The 
Grange,  a  lovely  spot  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  never  tires  in  promoting  anything 
concerning  horticulture,  and  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  certainly  deserves  great  praise.  Mr.  Smith  is  also 
ably  assisted  by  a  splendid  committee.  The  special  features 
of  the  show  were  undoubtedly  the  table  decorations  and 
the  groups,  though  fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  staged, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  competition  in  the  plant  classes. 
A  separate  marquee  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  ladies' 
exhibits,  and  no  less  than  thirty-Hve  tables  were  decorated 
for  the  event,  a  number  rarely  exceeded  at  auy  show. 

Table  Decorations. 
The  flrst  prize  was  obtained  by  Mrs.  G.  Osmond,  of 
Bishop's  Stortford,  the  flowers  used  being  pink  Geraniums, 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  Smilax  ;  Miss  M.  Dixon,  Harlow, 
being  second  with  Sweet  Peas,  beautifully  blended.  Miss 
Spencer  was  third.  The  other  classes,  in  which  there  was 
good  competition,  were  for  decorated  fire-places  and  mantel- 
boards,  there  being  eleven  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Miss  Gwyim,  who  had  a  beautiful  arrangement  ol 
leaves  and  foliage,  with  a  few  light  flowers  here  and  there. 
Miss  M.  Blyth  was  a  good  second.  Koses  and  Ferns  being 
employed.  Miss  Hughes  was  third.  For  baskets  of  flowers, 
Miss  E.  Spencer,  Clavering  Hall,  was  an  easy  first  with 
GaiUardias  and  Marguerites.  Miss  Livesey  was  second.  For 
vases  of  cut  fltiwers,  Mrs.  Livesey  was  flrst,  having  a 
beautiful  vase  of  Hollyhocks  and  white  Campanulas ;  Miss 
Harwood  being  second  with  scarlet  Gladioli. 

Plants. 
The  groups  arranged  for  effect  were  much  above  the 
average.  Mr.  A.  Jeffries,  gardener  to  J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  was 
flrst,  and  Mr.  C.  Gold  second,  the  latter  being  very  close 
and  having  good  flowering  plants,  but  too  heavy  material  for 
the  background.  Colonel  Archer  Houblon  was  third.  The 
best  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  plant  came  from  J. 
Barker,  Esq.,  also  the  best  Ferns  ;  Mr.  C.  Gold  being  second. 
Mrs.  A.  Taylor  had  a  splendid  group  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
Mr.  W.  Smith  being  second,  but  his  plants  were  scarcely 
advanced  enough.  In  the  other  plant  classes  zonal  Geraniums 
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made  a  fine  display,  Messrs.  Barker  and  Taylor  taking  the 
prizes  in  llie  older  named.  For  table  plants,  Colonel 
Houblon  and  Meisrs.  Gold  and  Barker  were  the  most 
successful.  Mr.  W.  Smith  had  a  tine  lot  of  single  Gera- 
niums ;  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Holland  the  best  Fuchsias. 

Cut  Floweks. 

In  the  open  class  for  cut  hardy  perennials  some  beautiful 
groups  were  staged.  Messrs.  Faul  and  Son,  Cheslmnt,  were 
a  good  first,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hare  being  second  with  smaller 
bunches.  ^    r    *i. 

In  the  other  cut  flower  classes  Sweet  Peas  brought  forth  a 
grand  array  of  material  for  the  Eckford  prizes,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Seaward  and  Miss  Newman  being  the  winners.  For  Messrs. 
M'jIuUen's  prizes  there  were  some  grand  stands,  Messrs. 
Seaward  and  Barker  leading.  Mr.  J  Barker  had  the  best 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  blooms,  also  the  best  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  perennial  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  Gee  being 
second.  The  prize  for  best  Mme.  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Archer  Houblon.  Asters  and  Dahlias 
made  a  poor  display.  Roses  also  were  weak.  Carnations 
small,  but  plenty  of  variety. 

Fkuit. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  the  collections  being  above  the 
average.  Colonel  A.  Houblon  sent  splendid  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Barker  was  a  close  second 
with  good  dishes  of  Pears  and  Grapes.  The  same  exhibitors 
were  lirst  and  second  for  baskets  of  fruit,  the  Grapes  in  the 
firs*,  lot  being  specially  fine.  There  was  a  strong  competi- 
tion in  the  Grape  classes.  Colonel  Houblon,  Mr.  John  Bailey, 
M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Pearson  having  the  best  dishes.  For 
Muscats,  Messrs.  Gosling  and  Barker  had  fine  bunches,  Mr. 
J.  Balfour  the  best  Melons.  Peaches  were  good,  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Sir  J.  Ely  th  having  the  best.  In  the  Apple  and 
Pear  classes  Messrs.  Neal,  Bailey,  and  Barker  were  the 
leading  exhibitors.  Plums  were  good,  and  Mr.  Holland  had 
the  best  Greengages. 

VEOET-iBLES. 

These  made  a  splendid  show,  the  leading  prize  for 
collection  being  well  won  by  Mr.  Jeffries,  gardener  to  J. 
Balfour,  Esq..  Mrs.  Gee  being  second.  For  smaller  collec- 
tions, Messrs.  Calvert  and  Hall  were  the  winners.  In  the 
single  dish  classes  there  was  a  strong  competition. 

Among  trade  exhibits,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
showed  some  beautiful  stands  of  Dahlias,  two  new  Cactus 
varieties— Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Barker— receiving  certi- 
ficates. Messrs.  Hobb  and  Brand,  Saffron  VValden,  sent 
some  very  fine  Hollyhocks,  well  staged,  and  carrying  grand 
spikes  of  bloom. 

NATIONAL     AMATEUR     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  Bank  Holidays  of  August  interfering 
with  the  usual  monthly  meeting  in  the  first  week,  the 
August  meeting  this  year  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  12th  inst. 
On  this  occasion  the  large  hall  of  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.,  was  arranged  with  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  garden  produce.  Cut  flowers  were  the  predominating 
feature  of  the  display,  and  the  varied  character  of  the 
exhibits  proved  how  wide  is  the  range  of  subjects  which 
the  members  interest  themselves  in.  Competitions  for  six 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  six  bunches  annuals,  sprays  of 
Violas,  Carnations,  and  other  subjects  created  considerable 
interest,  and  in  several  instances  the  competition  was  very 
keen.  Two  excellent  classes  for  competitive  displays,  one 
for  London  growers,  and  the  other  for  members  living  in 
the  country— in  fact  beyond  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  always  bring  out  some  beautiful  displays. 
Each  class  is  for  the  best  exhibit  of  flowers  in  the  respective 
divisions,  and  by  its  means  members  can  exhibit  anything 
in  the  way  of  flowers  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state. 
In  the  open  class  twelve  bunches  of  superb  Sweet  Peas, 
charmingly  arranged,  secured  first  prize  for  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Highgate,  and  in  the  limited  class  Mr.  F.  W.  Barnes,  South 
Woodford,  was  first  for  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  tuberous 
Begonias  and  Petunias  artistically  displayed.  Second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Bland  G.  Sinclair  with  a  capital  lot  of 
Gloxinias,  grown  within  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 
Seven  ladies  competed  in  a  class  for  a  bowl  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  very  pleasing  were  the  effect  the  leading  exhibits  made. 
The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done. 

In  an  adjoining  hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  G.  M.  Gross  read  an  interesting  and  practical 
paper  on  "  Bulbs,  and  How  to  Grow  Thera."  A  capital 
attendance  was  registered,  and  all  appeared  to  follow  the 
lecturer  with  marked  attention.  This  being  a  subject  of 
very  general  interest  to  amateurs,  the  discussion  resulted  in 
a  delightful  evening  beine  passed.  Many  questions  were 
asked,  each  of  which  Mr.  Gross  replied  to.  It  was 
announced  that  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S., 
will  give  the  next  lecture  on  September  2,  the  subject  being 
"  How  Plants  Grow  and  Feed."  The  secretary  is  Mr.  F. 
Finch,  117,  Embleton  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Shrewsbury    flower    show.  —  This 

famous  show  opeaed  ia  beautiful  weather,  and 
there  was  keen  competition  in  most  of  the  classes. 
A  full  report  will  appear  next  week.  Mr.  Shingler, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  won  the  first  prize 
and  champion  cup  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes, 
gaining  105J  points  out  of  a  pos.sible  112.  Messrs. 
Buchanan  were  second  with  98^  points,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Lunt  third  with  95i  points.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston,  won  the  first 
prize  for  a  decorated  dessert  table  with  a  grand 
exhibit,  121  points  ;  Mr.  Mullins,  gardener  to 
Lady  Somerset,  was  second  with  111  points,  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe  third  with  109.     Mr.  Jordan,  Impney 


Hall  Gardens,  was  first  for  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit, 
Mr.  Goodacre  second,  and  Mr.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsam,  near  Leeds,  third.  Mr.  Jones,  York 
House  Gardens,  Malvern,  was  first  for  twelve 
dishes  of  fruit.  There  were  many  beautiful  trade 
exhibits.  For  a  group  of  ornamental  plants,  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first,  showing  very 
fine  Crotons  ;  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Turner,  Esq. ,  of  Derby,  was  second.  Mr.  Cypher 
was  also  first  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ; 
Mr.  McDonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
was  second.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  S. 
Timmis,  Esq. ,  AUerton,  was  first  for  twenty  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  Cypher  second. 

Cardifi'  Gardeners'  Association.— 

The  members  of  the  above  association  held  their 
annual  outing  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  visited  High- 
bury, Birmingham,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  The  party,  numbering 
sixty,  left  Cardiff  in  saloon  carriages  at  6.25  a.m., 
reaching  Ye  Old  Royal  Hotel  at  12.30,  where  dinner 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  after  the  long  journey. 
The  toast  list  was  a  brief  one,  for  time  was  limited. 
The  loyal  toasts  were  given  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder, 
who  presided.  The  next  toast  was  that  of  "The 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,"  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  Julian,  who  said  how  deeply  indebted 
they  all  felt  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  his  beautiful  garden.  "The 
Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association"  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bifhop,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier, 
chairman  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Malpass,  hon.  treasurer ; 
and  Mr.  John  Julian,  hon.  secretary.  The  party 
then  journeyed  to  Highbury,  and  Messrs.  Deacon 
and  Mackay  kindly  accompanied  the  members 
round  the  gardens.  The  contents  of  the  numerous 
glass  houses  were  greatly  admired,  as  was  also  the 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  On  completing  the 
tour  round  the  gardens  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Deacon  and  Mr.  Mackay  for  their 
courtesy.  The  party  left  Birmingham  at  11.30  p.m., 
reaching  Cardiff  at;  4.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  having 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  successful  outings  the 
association  has  ever  had.  —  J.  Julian,  Hon. 
Secretary. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  coimnunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  u>ritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Name  of  plant.— TT.  E.  C— Epidendnim  sp. 

Flower  showr  schedules  (C,  i/erfs).— Unfor- 
tunately schedules  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  are  not 
always  drawn  up  with  that  careful  accuracy  in  wurding 
which  should  characterise  a  model  schedule.  Nut  having 
all  the  particulars  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  express  an 
upinion  in  the  case  you  mention  ;  but  from  your  s-talement, 
and  the  conditions  laid  down  for  this  class  in  the  schedule, 
we  fail  to  see  any  justiflcatiun  fordi'^qualifying  yuur  exhibit. 

Venonica  cuppessoides  (J.  M.  B.)  — We  have  n(tt 
noticed  the  *' disease"  on  Cupressus  lawsoiiiana  before,  but 
the  same  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  bark  occurs  in  youn^ 
Pines  whose  bark  has  been  exposed  to  sudden  bursts  of 
strong  sunshine. 

Hardiness  of  Chinese  Ash.— I  should  be  grate- 
ful if  you  could  let  me  Know  whether  the  Chinese  Ash 
(Fraxinus  Mariesi)  is  hardy  enough  to  plant  in  a  cold  part 
of  Worcestershire.  I  have  observed  nice  trees  of  this  in 
southern  gardens,  but  not  in  any  of  thuse  which  I  have 
visited  in  the  Midlands.— A.  R.  GouDWIN.  [Certainly  worth 
tiying  in  Worcestershire.  It  has  stood  30'^  of  frost  without, 
injury.— Ed.] 

Potting"  soil  for  Geraniums  (Amateur).— Onr 
correspondent  is  fortunate  in  possessing  good  loamy  soil, 
the  upper  surface  of  a  grass  field.  A  better  medium  for 
potting  soft  wooded  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Hegouias,  Balsams,  Petunias,  &c.,  cannot  be  had.  He  should 
stack  as  many  of  the  turves  as  will  last  him  some  years. 
For  potting  Geraniums  the  loam  should  be  passed  through  a 
half  inch  sieve  (taking  care  of  the  rough  fibre  that  will  not 
pass  through,  as  this  is  the  best  article  to  use  for  placing 
over  the  crocks  in  the  pots).    To  the  loam  sho'ild  be  added 


roadside  scrapings  or  river  sand  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth, 
adding  another  fourth  of  horse  manure,  leaf-mould,  or  dry 
short  manure.  This  when  well  mixed  together  and  kept 
fairly  dry  will  make  excellent  soil  for  potting  Geraniums. 

Plantain  on  lawns  (E.  M.).— The  common  Plantain 
is  a  perennial,  and  unless  kept  in  check  will  spread  both  in 
growth  and  by  seeding.  Certainly  the  best  way  to  rid  a 
lawn  of  these  weeds  is  to  extract  them  with  the  aid  of  a 
sharp  spud  or  chisel,  cutting  them  low  down.  If  you  think 
that  method  too  slow  or  costly  you  can  try  the  use  of 
Watson's  lawn  saud,  as  that  if  freely  used  settles  on  the 
hearts  of  the  plants  and  gradually  burns  them  out.  The 
result  is,  whilst  killing  the  plants,  to  leave  them  browned, 
disfiguring  the  lawn  for  some  time.  The  lawn  mower 
should  be  freely  used  to  prevent  plants  from  seeding,  i'ou 
may  try  a  can  containing  paraffin,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  wire  and  a  small  piece  of  rag  wound  round  one  end, 
allow  three  or  four  drops  of  the  oil  to  fall  on  the  heart 
of  each  plant.  Still  that  would  be  almost  as  slow  a  process 
as  extracting  the  weeds,  and  not  so  effective. 

Grapes  splitting"  (H.  D.  R.).— We  think  your  Grapes 
are  sutfering  from  too  moist  and  close  an  atmosphere.  Give 
more  air  day  ail  night  and  probably  the  splitting  will 
cease.  We  of  cou  se  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  crop  your 
Vines  are  carryina;  but  suspect  not  a  heavy  one.  Another 
year  let  them  carr/  a  heavier  crop  with  a  freer  circulation 
of  air  and  the  splitting  will  most  likely  not  recur.  The 
ailment  is  not  a  disease,  and  conseiiuently  bears  no  name. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  defective  ventilation  and  under 
cropping.  The  Grapes  being  unripe  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  variety  is, 
but  wethink  it  is  the 
Royal  Muscadine. 
Send  ns  samples 
when  ripe  and  we 
will  then  give  you 
the  name  for 
certain. 

Silene  (T.).— 
Your  flower  is 
simply  an  annual 
Silene,  one  of  the 
many  varieties  in 
gardens  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open 
garden  in  spring. 

Hop  Trefoil 
on  lawn  (Judge 
OWEN).— The  plant 
which  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of 
your  lawn  is  evi- 
dently the  creeping 
T  r  1  f  0 1  i  u  m  pro- 
cumbens,  which 
grows  close  to  the 
ground,  has  small 
yellow  flowers,  and 
is  sometimes  grown 
as  the  true  Irish 
Shamrock.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  damp, 
cold  nature  of  the 
season  was  respon- 
&i  ble  for  its  increase, 
as  hot,  dry  weather 
is  detrimental  to 
its  growth.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  we 
saw  the  smooth- 
mown  sward  of  a 
Surrey  churchyard 
literally  a  mass  of 
golden-yellow  with 
its  tiny  flowers,  and 
there  it  seems  to 
have  done  what  it 
is  doing  with  you.  You  can  no  doubt  remove  much  of  the 
plant  by  severely  tearing  it  out  with  iron  rakes;  still,  it 
is  probable  that  the  next  hot,  dry  season  will  materially  check 
it.     It  is  an  annual,  hence  comes  yearly  from  seed. 

Grape  Madresfield  Court  cracking'  (J.  M. 
Brown).— This  is  a  common  complaint  in  respect  to  this, 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  quality  Grapes.  We  have 
grown  it  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  have  scarcely  ever 
suffered  from  this  annoying  complaint.  We  attribute  our 
exemption  to  the  fact  of  cropping  the  Vines  fairly  heavy 
and  to  the  practice  of  admitting  air  rather  freely  day  and 
night  all  the  season  through,  and  especially  when  the 
swelling  of  the  berry  is  completed,  and  also  during  the 
time  of  colouring ;  in  fact,  unl.il  the  Grapes  have  been  cut. 
Mftdresfleld  Court  is  one  of  those  Grapes  which  succeeds 
best  under  cool  treatment ;  indeed,  some  of  the  best  samples 
we  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  cold  vinery  entirely 
devoid  of  any  artificial  heat  whatever.  It  will  succeed 
better  in  a  Hamburgh  vinery  than  in  a  Muscat  house,  where 
a  fairly  high  temperature  has  to  be  maintained,  but 
even  if  a  little  air  is  left  on  the  lights  opposite  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape  day  and  night  all  the  season 
through,  and  the  Vine  is  allowed  to  carry  a  crop  inclining 
to  be  heav5',  our  correspondent  we  feel  sure  will,  like  us, 
secure  exemption  from  splitting. 

Rosemary  dying-  off  (A.  H.  Murray).— The  plant 
is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  and  this  we  regard  a  chief 
cause  of  the  failing.  You  should  layer  some  of  the  best 
bushy  portions  at  once,  and  so  save  the  greater  part  by 
replanting  the  young  bushes  in  a  fresh  spot.  Old  plants 
frequently  go  off  in  this  way  when  after  years  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted.  The  little  brown  insect  is  a  species  of 
scale  that,  if  numerous,  may  do  much  harm.  It  may  be 
checked  by  syringing  with  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and  soft 
soap.  To  three  gallons  of  soft  water  employ  one  wine- 
glassful  of  petroleum  and  3oz.  of  the  soap.  First  dissolve 
the  soap  in  hot  water.    Stir  freely  while  using  the  mixture. 


ANNUAL   SILENE    (NEARLY 
NATURAL   SIZE). 
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A     GREAT     HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SHOW. 

A  S  a  national  exhibition  of  the  general 

/\        product  of  the  garden  the  Shrews- 
/    \       bury   show   is    perhaps    the    most 
J       \      important  in  the  British  Isles.     It 
is  difficult    to    say  which  section 
of    the    exhibition    merits    most     attention, 
whether  it  is  the  gigantic  and  superbly  grown 
specimen  plants,  the  wonderful  and  effective 
combination  of  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowers 
arranged  in   groups   for   effect,  the   rich  and 
varied  collections  of    exotic    and    other    cut 
flowers,  the  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  and 
other  beautiful  devices  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, or  the  rich  collections  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  plants  and  cut  flowers  collected  together 
in  immense  masses. 

But  perhaps  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are  the 
most  conspicuous  feature.  At  the  show  held 
last  week  they  were  a  wonderful  sight,  and,  as 
most  of  the  tables  were  decorated  with 
flowers  and  jilants,  proved  an  exceptional 
feature.  The  vegetables  were  remarkable,  and 
showed  the  high  culture  now  attained.  There 
are  great  possibilities  in  this  direction,  and  a 
rich  source  of  wholesome  food  is  awaiting  to  be 
tapped  for  the  teeming  population  of  England. 
The  committee  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
exhibition  and  the  joint  hon.  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  deserve  unstinted 
praise  for  the  services  they  have  rendered 
without  fee  or  reward  in  bringing  about  this 
marvellous  collection  of  national  horticultural 
products. 

If  only  the  spectacular  point  of  view 
were  considered  the  results  would  not  justify 
the  efforts  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  This  is  evident 
to  anyone  who  chooses  to  follow  the  crowd 
through  the  tents  and  listen  to  the  expressions 
of  delight  and  pleasure  evinced  from  the 
Jiighest  to  the  lowest.  Only  one  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  that  is  the  good  work 
done  at  Shrewsbury  is  reflected  far  and  wide 
in  the  homes,  the  gardens,  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  privileged  to  be  present, 
and  as  regards  the  higher  art  of  gardening 
(gardeners  were  there  by  the  hundred.-)  such 
an  exhibition  provides  many  good  lessons. 

The  specimen  plants  were  considered  the 
finest  seen  at  any  show  for  some  years.  We 
wish  they  were  arranged  more  efTectively,  and 
the  immense  pots  and  hideous  props  hidden 
from  view.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  nor  the 
bouquets  and  choice  cut  flower  classes.    The 


collections  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
interest,  and  showed  the  greater  interest  taken 
in  hardy  perennials  than  tender  exotics,  re- 
quiring expensive  glass  houses  for  their  culture. 

The  decorated  tables  of  fruit  were  much 
admired.  They  were  arranged  with  great 
taste,  and  were  among  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  exhibits  in  the  show. 

Apart  from  some  of  the  Grapes,  the  fruit 
classes  were  not  startling,  and  the  finest 
Grapes  were  chiefly  represented  by  the  coarser 
varieties,  such  as  Gros  Maroc,  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, and  Alicante.  Exception  must  be  made, 
however,  in  this  respect,  as  superb  bunches  of 
Mrs.  Pince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  were  shown 
respectively  by  Mr.  Lunt  and  Mr.  Goodacre. 

With  regard  to  fruit,  the  great  excitement  of 
the  show  centred  round  the  great  Coronation 
challenge  class  (to  which  was  attached  in  the 
way  of  first  prize  a  challenge  cup  of  the  value 
of  £.50,  besides  a  cash  price  of  £20)  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  or  more  varieties. 
There  were  ten  entries,  a  total  of  120  bunches, 
and  the  two  judges,  Messrs.  Crump  and 
Speed,  had  no  enviable  task  allotted  to  them, 
especially  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal. 
We  think  that  they  must  have  been  hampered 
more  or  less  by  the  conditions  imposed  in  the 
schedule  forjudging  in  this  class.  Far  better 
would  it  have  been  to  leave  such  important 
classes  (or  indeed  classes  of  any  kind)  to  the  ripe 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  best  gardeners 
in  the  land,  who  are  appointed  to  carry  out 
this  duty,  than  to  try  and  fetter  their  efforts 
with  irritating  conditions.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  that  three  judges  would  have 
been  better. 


HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  are  pre-eminently  the 
hardy  flowering  plant  of  the  present  season. 
No  excuses  therefore  need  be  made  for 
commencing  so  seasonable  an  article.  Showy 
and  varied  in  their  colouring,  and  in  a  degree 
that  can  only  be  regarded  as  remarkable, 
these  easily  grown  and  profusely  flowered 
plants  should  not  merely  find  their  way  to  all 
good  gardens  where  now  effective  masses  of 
colour  may  be  needed,  but  should  also  be 
cultivated  as  their  merits  demand.  Too 
frequently,  however,  the  plants  are  admitted 
to  this  or  that  garden  and  given  a  place  in  the 
border,  and  often  enough  only  in  the  borders 
that  encompass  the  kitchen  garden  proper.  If 
the  garden  is  a  large  one  with  spacious  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds  it  is  but  rarely  the 
Phloxes  are  found  in  anything  Ijke  good 
conditioi},  even  if  at  e^lj, 


Yet  it  is  not  clear  why  so  good  and  useful  a 
group  of  hardy  flowering  plants  should  be 
relegated  to  an  area  so  limited  and,  in  com- 
parison with  their  worth,  so  undignified. 
Happily  in  some  good  gardens  these  plants  are 
not  so  restricted,  and  it  is  in  such  instances 
that  we  see  the  value  of  these  plants  fully 
displayed.  In  the  historic  gardens  at  Syon 
House,  Mr.  George  Wythes,  foreseeing  the 
great  value  of  the  herbaceous  Phlox  for 
effective  grouping,  has  filled  many  large  beds 
with  these  plants  iu  separate  colours,  the  only 
way  in  which  Phloxes  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 
In  a  similar  manner  at  Kew  have  these  things 
been  massed  either  in  beds  'or  in  handsome 
blocks  of  colour  in  the  border,  where  snowy 
purity,  brilliant  salmon,  scarlet,  or  vermilion, 
and  more  recently  the  remarkable  departures 
in  greyish  blue  and  heliotrope  violet,  and 
from  these  to  a  purplish  hue,  have  all  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  display  or  of 
contrast,  not  only  with  their  fellows,  but  with 
such  other  things  as  may  be  then  in  season. 
Not  that  we  want  much,  if  indeed  anything, 
to  be  quite  near  the  Phloxes,  for  in  these  there 
is  a  sufficiently  large  area  of  colour  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  mind.  What  one  most 
of  all  deplores  perhaps  is  to  see  these  beautiful 
plants  struggling  for  life  in  the  usually  over- 
crowded shrubbery  border. 

"  It  is  not  a  good  Phlox  year  at  all "  is  an 
expression  by  no  means  uncommon,  by  which 
is  generally  implied  that  from  the  nurseryman's 
point  of  view  the  flowering  is  not  good. 
Obviously,  too,  it  is  an  inference  that  no 
special  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  in  a  dry 
season.  This  I  regard  as  a  mistake,  and  one 
for  which  the  nurserymen  must  themselves 
suffer.  Thirty  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  the 
Tooting  nurseries  of  the  late  Mr.  Kobert 
Parker,  and  Phloxes  were  always  a  great  success 
there,  yet  the  very  light  sandy  soil,  resting  as 
it  did  upon  a  deep  bed  of  pure  sand  and  gravel, 
was  anything  but  an  ideal  one  for  the  Phloxes, 
and  had  the  plants  been  left  alone  the  results 
would  have  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  As 
it  was  no  such  beds  of  these  plants  could  be 
seen  around  London  at  that  time.  Giant  heads 
or  panicles  18  inches  through  were  usual, 
and  for  which  frequent  attention  and  much 
moisture  was  mainly  responsible.  Edged 
around  with  the  common  Gentianella,  closely 
run  into  a  dense  verge,  so  to  say,  it  was 
possible  by  this  means  and  the  low  flat  surface 
to  deluge  the  specimen  beds  containing  the 
plants  twice  a  week  in  very  hot  weather.  Any 
beds  not  so  edged  around  were  soiled  up  for 
the  time.  To  the  perfection  to  which  the 
plants  were  grown  was  due  the  fact  that 
several  thousand  plants  were  sold  each  year. 
It  certainly  can  be  no  encouragement  to  a 
would-be  purchaser  to  see  the  plants  weltering 
in  the  sun's  heat,  and  few  plants  so  well  repay 
good  culture.  The  need  for  this  watering  or 
mulching,  or  both,  is  very  clear,  as  the  Phlox 
is  a  great  surface-rooting  plant.  This  item 
panpot  too  strongly  be  emphfisised,  the  inasses 
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of  spreading  root  fibres  often  barely  covered 
■with  soil  cover  quite  a  large  area.  The  sun's 
heat  upon  these  is  naturally  very  quickly  felt, 
hence  the  greater  need  for  the  moisture,  which, 
during  the, growing  and  flowering  season  at 
least,is  of  greater  importance  perhaps  even  than 
a  large  depth  of  soil.  Briefly  summed  up,  how- 
ever, it  is  hardly  possible  during  growth  either 
to  over-feed  or  over-water  the  Phlox.  With 
these  facts  realised  and  attended  to  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  grow  herbaceous  Phloxes  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence. 

To  be  more  definite,  perhaps,  and  as  I  hope 
helpful  to  many  amateurs  who,  I  feel  sure, 
would  like  to  grow  these  plants  well,  I  will 
cite  an  instance  of  my  practice  in  this  district, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  much  drained. 
Digging  the  beds  as  deeply  as  the  soil  permits 
at  any  time  during  autumn  or  winter,  a  heavy 
layer  of  cow  manure  is  placed  in  more  than 
1  foot  deep  and  covered  with  a  little  soil  ;  the 
surface  is  then  lightly  trodden.  This  is  done 
throughout  the  bed  or  borders,  and  to  the 
upper  surface  soil  a  good  dressing^  of  well- 
decayed  horse  manure  is  added.  Even  with 
this  double  manuring  I  have  on  very  poor 
soils  given  a  surface  dressing  of  manure  to  lay 
in  position  during  the  winter  and  be  lightly 
forked  in  in  early  spring  before  planting. 
Generally  I  prefer  spring  planting,  and  in 
heavy  soils  particularly.  In  such  light  soils 
as  I  have  just  mentioned,  however,  the  planting 
may  be  done  just  as  well  in  early  autumn; 
indeed,  the  plants  repay  it  in  this  class  of  soil 
by  their  continued  rooting.  Where  the  planting 
can  be  done  at  this  season  there  are  two  classes 
of  plants  best  suited  for  planting  out,  viz.,  the 
young  ones  that  have  been  rooted  and  potted 
in  the  spring  ;  and,  secondly,  those  plants  that 
in  soils  where  Phloxes  do  well  appear  a  few 
inches  from  the  main  clump.  The  plants  that 
should  never  be  bedded  out  are  those  which 
have  been  starved  in  pots  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  only  way  to  resuscitate  such  plants  quickly 
is  to  shake  away  all  the  soil  and  give  a  free 
chance  to  fresh  roots.  Much  the  best  plants, 
however,  with  which  to  form  a  collection  are 
those  raised  from  strong  vigorous  cuttings 
taken  in  March,  rooted  in  a  frame  gently 
warmed,  potted  forthwith  into  rich  soil  in 
5-inch  pots,  and  after  a  month  plant  them  in 
the  beds  or  borders.  Such  a  plant  will  produce 
one  head  of  bloom  in  September  or  possibly 
earlier  ;  the  next  season  the  same  plant  will 
carry  four  very  handsome  heads,  and  a  year 
later  about  two  dozen  of  bloom,  providing 
a  mass  of  colour  nearly  or  quite  4  feet  across. 
Up  to  this  period  the  Phlox  may  be  regarded 
as  in  its  prime,  though  with  plants  upwards  of 
four  years  old  I  have  had  even  more  handsome 
heads  of  flowers  where  the  plants  have  received 
special  treatment.  The  height  to  which  a 
variety  will  attain  can  only  best  be  judged 
under  such  good  treatment.  In  other  words, 
the  youthful  spring  cutting  that  makes  its  first 
head  of  bloom  at  15  inches  or  18  inches  high 
will  at  four  years  old  be  fully  4  feet  high. 
Plants  of  this  latter  age,  however,  require  some 
thinning  of  the  stems,  and  the  removal  of  the 
central  ones  is  more  or  less  essential.  E.  J. 
(  To  he  continued. ) 
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Gladioli  fro.m  Messrs.  Kelwav. 
Messrs.  Kelway  send  us  from  their  nurseries  at 
Langport,  Somerset,  superb  spikes  of  Gladioli. 
We  have  seldom  seen  spikes  so  strong  and  well 
flowered,  with  flowers  individually  of  great  size 
and  beautiful  colouring.  The  most  noteworthy 
varieties  were  Kdward  VII.,  carmine,  one  of  the 


most  striking  of  all  the  varieties  raised  of  recent 
years  ;  Empress  of  India,  a  rich  magenta  shade  ; 
Princess  Royal,  white,  with  the  petals  edged  with 
rose-pink  ;  Lord  Roberts,  salmon,  passing  to  deep 
rose  ;  Orme,  white,  splashed  with  pink,  and  Black 
Meg,  crimson  -  lake.  A  very  handsome  and 
interesting  contribution  to  our  table. 

—       -    -        Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.     Alfred     J.     Baker,    The     Hollies,    Upper 
Richmond    Road,    sends    a    stem    of    Sweet    Pea 
bearing   seven   flowers.     This    is   not  usual.     The 
flowers  individually  were  e.xceptionally  fine. 


Fasciated  Dahlia. 
We  receive  from  Lady  Braybrooke,  Hertford- 
shire, a  remarkable  example  of  fasriation  in  a 
Dahlia.  There  are  two  blooms  joined  back  to 
back,  A  careful  search  shows  that  the  calyx  of 
both  flowers  exists,  but  the  florets  of  the  edge  are 
so  well  brought  together  that  the  combination 
appears  to  be  complete.  The  actual  form  of 
fasciation  is  not  so  very  uncommon,  but  what 
makes  it  remarkable  is  that  the  two  blooms  are  so 
large  and  perfect,  while  the  section  of  the  double 
stem  forms  a  perfect  figure  of  eight.  The  Dahlia 
is  of  a  pure  strong  canary  colour  of  the  old  florist's 
type  and  of  excellent  development.  The  joined 
flowers  have  a  face  diameter  of  4i  inches  and  a 
width  from  face  to  face  of  2.',  inches. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  i. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
and  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 

September  3. — Glasgow  and  Preston  Shows  (each 
two  days),  and  York  Florists'  Exhibition. 

September  4. — Paisley  Horticultural  Show  (two 
days). 

September  6. — Thornton  Heath  Dahlia  Show. 

September  10. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Show  at  Edinburgh  (two  days). 

September  16. — Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  18. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crj'stal 
Palace  (three  days). 

Future  numbers  of  "The  Garden." 

A  series  of  articles  on  Wall,  Water,  and  Rock 
Gardening  will  appear  shortly.  Mushroom  Growing, 
Naturalising  Bulbous  Flowers,  Hollyhocks,  the 
Mixed  Borders  at  Hampton  Court,  Regent's  Park, 
and  elsewhere.  Perennial  Larkspurs,  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Sweet  Violets,  old  and  new,  &c.  The 
usual  features  will  not  be  interfered  with.  We 
are  plea.sed  to  see  that  our  willingness  to  give 
advice  to  readers  is  taken  great  advantage  of.  We 
wish  to  extend  this  feature  of  The  Garden  as 
being  at  once  interesting  and  helpful. 

Mixed  Sweet  Pea  seed.— "B. "  only 

voices  a  complaint  general  this  season  both  among 
amateurs  and  trade  growers  in  describing  the 
mixtures  among  his  Sweet  Peas.  The  trouble  is 
too  widely  spread  to  be  attributed  to  any  care- 
lessness among  seedsmen,  and  is  said  to  arise  from 
the  unusual  prevalence  last  season  of  a  humble 
bee,  which  is  strong  enough  to  move  the  keel  of 
the  flower  in  abstracting  the  honey  and  thus 
effect  cross-fertilisation.  I  do  not  speak  from 
personal  observation,  but  the  report  may  be  useful 
in  stimulating  observation  and  clearing  away 
unjust  suspicion. — Charles  E.  Pearson,  Chilwell 
Wurseries^  Loivdham. 

Presentation     to     Mr.     Norman, 

V.M.H. — All  gardeners  will  be  interested  in 
a  presentation  that  was  made  a  few  daj's  ago  to 
Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  at  Hatfield  House.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Norman's  silver  wedding,  and  presents 
came  from  many  interested  in  this  excellent 
gardener's  work.  Mr.  Norman  came  to  Hatfield 
fifteen  months  after  his  marriage,  and  has  therefore 
spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  married  life  in 
the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Among 
the  many  presents  were  a  silver  inkstand  from  the 


Marquis  and  Lady  Gwenolen  Cecil,  with  the 
following  inscription:  "  Presented  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  to  Mr.  G.  Norman  on  his  silver 
wedding,  in  memory  of  long  and  faithful  service"; 
a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  from  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Cranborne,  and  also  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks  from  Mr.  J.  C.  ilcCowan  and  Mrs. 
McCowan,  the  agent  at  Hatfield.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  see  such  evidence  of  good  feeling 
between  master  and  servant.  Mr.  Norman  is 
one  of  the  best  of  English  gardeners,  as  all  know 
who  have  visited  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens 
at  Hatfield.  Few  growers  of  fruit  are  more 
skilful.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  have  our  good 
wishes. 

The  Hollyhock  and   disease.— The 

treatment  recommended  for  these  beautiful  plants 
in  The  Garden-  (August  -I'i)  is  not  really  the  best. 
I  allude  especially  to  the  liberal  enrichment  of  the 
soil  with  manure.  Owners  of  gardens  round  here 
complain  of  disease.  I  myself  have  grown  Holly- 
hocks from  seed  onl}^  to  lose  them  through  disease 
the  third  year,  while  in  the  cottage  gardens — some 
of  them  within  401)  yards  of  this  place — the  same 
plants  flourish  magnificently  year  after  year,  and 
disease  appears  to  be  unknown.  In  these  gardens 
manure  also  is  unknown.  The  facts,  which  speak 
for  themselves,  have  converted  me.  I  believe 
the  average  gardener  systematically  overdoes  the 
manure  in  growing  herbaceous  plants.  Manure, 
even  the  strongest,  if  applied  at  the  right  time 
is  undoubtedly  invaluable,  such  as  fowl  manure 
applied  to  Montbretias  in  May  or  June. — Basil 
Levett,  Wi/diiior,  t'oinUi/  Sl'iji'i. 

The  Wise  Apple.— I  was  more  than 
gratified  to  read  the  account  of  this  Apple  by 
your  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  in 
The  Garden  of  the  10th  inst. ,  as  the  variety  Court 
Pendu  Plat  has  always  proved  one  oi  the  most  useful 
varieties  that  one  could  wish  to  grow.  Many  times 
have  I  been  thanked  for  recommending  it  to  those 
unacquainted  with  it,  and  never  yet  have  I  heard  a 
complaint.  It  is  of  handsome  growth  and  a  free 
cropper,  and  will  flourish  in  almost  any  position. 
I  always  found  that  'oy  keeping  the  growths  well 
thinned  that  almost  every  fruit  took  on  the  rich 
crimson  cheek  so  necessary  to  a  well  ordered 
dessert  table,  the  flavour  being  very  fine  and  size 
not  too  large.  It  should  have  a  long  season  to 
mature,  otherwise  the  fruits  soon  shrivel  and  lose 
their  true  character. — A.  B. 

Shirley  Poppies.— Few  things  are  more 
beautiful  in  the  open  garden  than  these,  more 
especially  when  well  placed.  In  our  own  garden 
this  j'ear  they  have  given  much  pleasure  in  a  mixed 
hardy  plant  border.  The  seed  was  sown  in  boxes 
in  January  in  a  cold  pit,  and  when  strong  enough 
the  seedlings  were  planted  out  in  groups.  As 
rabbits  are  numerous  we  put  'i-feet  wire  round  the 
groups.  When  they  commenced  to  grow  some 
small  spray  slakes  were  placed  amongst  them,  and 
the  wire  kept  them  in  position.  When  over  the 
spaces  will  be  filled  with  Cosmos.  Having  some 
growing  close  to  my  cottage,  I  have  noticed  how 
much  more  beautiful  they  look  in  early  morning 
than  later  in  the  day. — J.  Crook. 

Two  grood    lig>ht-coloured   Roses. 

In  certain  gardens  a  few  Rosec  are  disappointing. 
After  trying  many  kinds  we  find  it  best  to  grow 
those  varieties  that  will  always  bloom  well. 
This  is  our  position  ;  consequently  we  have  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  kinds.  Among  light- 
coloured  kinds  nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  Mrs. 
•John  Laing  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  They 
thrive  quite  as  well  in  the  standard  form  as 
otherwise.  Ever}'  year  we  can  depend  on  them  to 
fill  the  basket  for  furnishing.  Let  the  winter  be 
what  it  may,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  frost. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  prone  to  mildew,  but  we 
keep  this  under  by  giving  them  an  occasional 
syringing  with  Abol  insecticide.  In  this  way 
good  blooms  are  secured  in  autumn,  especially 
from  Mrs.  .J.  Laing.  The  flowers  are  charming 
when  arranged  in  the  house,  one  kind  in  a  vase,  or 
the  two  together  if  wished.  I  often  think  how 
we  kill  many  good  colours  by  mixing.  I  have  a 
good  bowl  full  of  these  two  kinds  on  mj'  table,  and 
on  several  occasions  this  summer  I  have  had  much 
pleasure  from  their  delicious  scent. — J.  Crook. 
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ChCenOStOma  hlspida.— Though  rarely 
seen  elsewhere,  this  has  for  many  years  been 
employed  for  the  'summer  decoration  of  No.  4 
greenhouse  at  Kew,  so  that  its  value  in  this 
respect  must  have  been  noted  by  many.  It  is  a 
neat-growing  plant  of  a  sub-shrubby  character,  of 
a  dense,  twiggy  growth,  about  8  inches  high  and 
quite  as  much  through  when  grown  in  a  5-inch 
pot.  The  tiny  pale  pinkish  flowers  are  borne  in 
such  profusion  that  the  entire  plant  is  quite  a 
mass  of  that  tint.  The  Chrenostoma  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1816.  The  plants 
are  of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil,  and  may  be 
propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  It  is  used 
at  Kew  this  season  for  bedding  purposes  in  the 
open  ground,  and  under  such  treatment  is  highly 
satisfactory,  the  tiny  blossoms,  than  which  little 
else  can  be  seen,  being  of  a  somewhat  deeper  hue 
than  when  produced  under  glass.  It  is  employed 
as  a  carpet  plant  to  a  bed  of  scarlet  -  flowered 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the  combination  being  a 
very  happy  one. — H.  P. 

Good  AbUtilOnS.  —  Like  many  other 
popular  classes  of  plants,  the  varieties  of  Abutilon 
are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  a  limited  selection.  Of  yellows  the  first 
place  must,  I  think,  be  assigned  to  Golden  Fleece  ; 
of  the  whites — and  I  have  tried  several — the  best 
is  Boule  de  Neige,  which  must  have  been  grown 
now  for  something  like  thirty  years.  Langlant  I 
consider  far  and  away  the  best  of  the  rich  red- 
tinted  varieties,  and  a  very  good  pink  is  M.  Louis 
Marignao,  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  colour.  Abuti- 
lons  not  only  make  neat-flowering  plants  for  the 
greenhouse,  but,  grown  as  tall  standards,  they 
are  useful  for  various  purposes,  the  raised  posi- 
tion displaying  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage, 
which  is  not  alwa3"s  the  case  when  grown  as  low 
bushes.  Owing  to  the  pendulous  nature  of  the 
bell-shaped  blossoms,  these  Abutilons  form  delight- 
ful roof  plants,  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to 
some  of  the  Fuchsias.  For  training  on  the  back 
wall  or  furnishing  the  pillars  of  a  greenhouse, 
Abutilons  are  well  suited,  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
they  will  cover  a  considerable  space  being  in  their 
favour  for  this  purpose.  Their  propagation  and 
cultural  requirements,  too,  are  of  the  simplest. 
— T. 

The  fpuit  crop  in  Gloueestepshipe. 
— These  on  the  average  may  be  classed  as  poor 
this  season.  The  best  crop  of  Pears  seen  this 
year  were  at  Westonbirt  on  the  kitchen  garden 
walls.  The  stone  fruits  are  in  most  gardens  poor, 
while  in  others,  especially  if  the  conditions  were 
not  quite  to  their  requirements,  are  a  total  failure. 
Down  on  the  Severn  Banks  the  Plum  trees  are 
literally  burdened  with  fruit,  so  that  I  believe  a 
deficiency  in  some  localities  will  be  made  up  from 
others.  As  regards  Apples,  they  average  a  fair 
supply,  although  the  boisterous  winds  during  the 
last  few  days  have  resulted  in  many  being  felled 
and  damaged.  Aphis  has  undoubtedly  during 
the  past  dry  season  ravaged  the  orchards  and  Rose 
trees  of  many  gardens.  It  has  been  unusually 
active  on  the  Plum  trees,  while  on  some  Rose 
bushes  which  I  have  seen  the  aphis  literally 
covered  the  twigs  and  foliage.  There  seems  to  be 
no  better  remedy  than  a  thorough  syringing  with 
a  mixture  of  Quassia  chips  and  soft  soap,  this  being 
washed  oS'  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  with 
tepid  water. — John  Denman. 

Bpanche!)  of  trees  for  decoration, 

— It  is  remarkable  what  a  beautiful  effect  can  be 
produced  in  entrance  halls  and  other  places  by  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  large  branches  of  forest  trees 
in  tall  vases.  This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  autumn  when  the  leaves  of  our  deciduous 
forest  trees  assume  their  rich  colour  tints.  Even 
in  the  summer  b}'  the  different  shades  of  green  to 
yellow,  which  are  always  ready  to  one's  hand,  a 
pretty  effect  may  be  produced  in  all  dimly  lighted 
rooms.  One  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  arrange- 
ments of  this  description  I  ever  saw  was  carried  out 
by  the  Countess  of  Kenraare,  at  Kenraare  House, 
Killarney.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  such 
bold  and  skilful  effects  produced  by  means  so 
simple  and  so  conveniently  available.  I  need  only 
suggest  how  rich  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  a 
tall    full    foliaged    branch    of    a  Copper    Beech 


arranged  in  the  corner  of  a  room  against  rich 
gold  drapery,  or  the  beautiful  gold  and  crimson 
of  the  ordinary  Beech  against  white,  or  the  pale 
gold  of  the  common  Elm  against  green  ;  indeed, 
many  positions  in  such  rooms  will  suggest  them- 
selves where  this  form  of  decoration  in  great  variety 
can  be  enjoyed.  In  filling  such  large  vases,  cases 
of  zinc  or  tin  should  be  provided  to  hold  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  branches  fresh,  say, 
for  a  week.  If  the  rooms  are  fairly  cool  they  will 
remain  fresh  even  longer.  After  reading  the 
above,  I  can  well  imagine  many  lovers  of  trees 
being  shocked  at  the  idea  of  anyone  having  any 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  our  grand  old 
forest  tres  recommending  such  a  proceeding  as  this. 
Let  me  assure  any  such  that  if  the  work  of  what  I 
may  legitimately  call  pruning  the  trees  is  entrusted 
to  skilful  hands  the  trees  may  even  be  improved  by 
such  judicious  thinning. — 0.  Thomas. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT 
TOTTERIDGE    PARK 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  at  this  well- 
known  place  have  so  far  quite 
equalled  the  expectations  formed 
when  writing  of  them  in  The  Garden 
of  May  31  last.  Between  300  and 
400  plants  are  grown,  and  the  selec- 
tion is  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese 
varieties.  The  question  of  bud  selection  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to  was  considered  at  some 
length,  and,  in  view  of  what  was  then  stated,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  facts  have  very 
largely  been  verified.  With  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  plants,  it  may  be  said  that  many 
of  them  are  developing  their  buds  rather  early, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mar  the  prospect 
of  a  successful  issue.  However  carefully  a  grower 
may  time  his  buds,  the  weather  may  completely 
upset  his  calculations.  Mr.  Brooks  has  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  Chrysanthemums, 
as  they  embrace  the  best  of  the  old  sorts  as  well 
as  a  good  proportion  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
newer  introductions.  In  most  cases  second  crown 
buds  will  be  retained,  and  these  are  developing 
just  now.  In  some  cases  the  plants  have  been 
sent  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  run,  and  the  buds 
in  these  instances  were  in  the  embryonic  stage  on 
the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit.  The  cooler  and 
moister  weather  has  made  the  plants  more  "  leggy  " 
than  usual,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Australie 
and  its  white  sport  Mme.  Herrewege,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Bryant,  with  a  few  others,  their  height  •  is  no 
great  disadvantage. 

The  summer  quarters  or  standing  ground  for 
the  plants  is  very  open  and  exposed,  especially  to 
the  north  and  north-west,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  gale  which  was  experienced  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  July  26  and  27  last,  caused  serious  havoc, 
some  plants  being  completely  beheaded,  and  others 
losing  valuable  shoots.  During  the  height  of  the 
storm  on  the  Saturday  three  long  rows  of  plants 
were  blown  down.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
checks  and  disadvantages,  the  plants  are  most 
promising.  Lily  Mountford  promises  well  ;  its 
growth  is  sturdy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  a  variety  of  which  we  are 
likely  to  hear  more  of  in  the  ensuing  season. 
Second  crown  buds  were  developing  on  plants  of 
W.  R.  Church  (the  Colonial  importation),  M. 
Chenon  de  Leche,  M.  Louis  Remy  (a  sturdy  plant). 
Lord  Ludlow,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  andMrs.  Barklay. 
Florence  Molyneux  is  grown  on  a  single  stem,  the 
first  bud  being  retained,  and  even  under  this 
system  of  culture  the  plant  is  tall.  Calvat's  Sun 
on  first  crown  buds  looks  well,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  which  always  provides 
a  welcome  piece  of  colour  on  the  show-boards,  and 
in  the  vases,  too.  All  the  members  of  the  Mme. 
Carnot  family  of  plants  seem  promising.  Viviand 
Morel  and  its  sports  are  doing  much  better  than 
usual ;  the  growths  have  all  along  developed 
freely,  and  they  should  in  consequence  give  good 


results.  The  wood  of  all  the  plants  is  ripening 
well  ;  in  fact,  it  is  thought  that  in  some  oases  it 
is  just  a  little  too  matured.  D.  B.  C. 


LANTANAS. 
Like  the  Verbenas,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied, 
the  Lantanas  have  been  much  neglected,  but  they 
seem  likely  to  come  to  the  front  again.  Those  who 
saw  the  pretty  group  staged  by  Slessrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson  at  the  Temple  show  could  form  an 
idea  of  their  usefulness  as  pot  plants,  and  they  are 
equally  valuable  for  bedding,  though  they  are 
rarely  seen  out  of  doors.  The  dwarf  yellow 
variety  Drap  d'Or  makes  a  most  effective  bed  ; 
Chelsea  Gem,  crimson  with  a  bronzy  tint,  is  also 
good.  I  have  seen  these  keep  up  quite  a  bright 
display  throughout  the  summer.  There  are  many 
shades  of  colour  ;  for  instance,  pure  white,  lemon, 
yellow,  orange,  pink,  crimson,  and  intermediate 


The  Lantana  may  be  fjrown  from  seed,  but  it  is 
better  to  propagate  from  named  varieties,  as  they 
can  then  be  kept  in  distinct  colours,  and  seedlings 
also  vary  in  habit  of  growth.  Treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Fuchsias  through  the  winter  and  started 
in  warmth  early  in  the  year,  plenty  of  cuttings 
may  be  had  and  they  root  as  easily  as  Verbenas. 
They  require  to  be  kept  growing  freely  until  the 
time  for  planting  out,  or  if  to  be  grown  in  pots 
they  must  be  potted  in  a  rich  loamj'  compost  and 
potted  on  before  becoming  root-bound.  As  they 
are  of  a  woody  nature  they  may  be  grown  nu  from 
year  to  year  until  they  form  good  sized  bushes,  and 
they  will  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  growing  freely.  There  are  several 
species  of  Lantanas.  Those  from  which  we  get  our 
garden  varieties  come  from  South  America  ;  they 
have  often  been  treated  too  much  as  stove  plants. 
Warmth  in  early  spring  is  beneficial,  but  later  on 
they  succeed  well  planted  out  or  when  grown  in 
the  cool  greenhouse.  A.  Hemsley. 


NOTES  FROM  A  DEVON  GARDEN. 
Lilies. 
As  a  Lily  grower  in  a  small  way  I  have  read  Mr. 
P.  Barr's  most  interesting  letters  from  Japan  and 
Cape  Town  with  great  profit.  His  remarks  in  the 
issue  of  the  16th  inst.  on  the  parentage  of  L. 
testaceum  particularly  interested  me,  as  this 
summer  a  natural  hybrid,  L.  candidum  x  L. 
chalcedonicura,  has  flowered.  Some  four  years 
ago  the  two  parent  Liliums  were  flowering  very 
near  to  each  other.  This  season  a  strange  Lily 
showed  bloom  in  a  large  bed  of  L.  speciosum.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  young  bulb  of  L.  candidum, 
but  the  flower  (only  one)  soon  disproved  that,  so  I 
asked  Mr.  Wallace  to  name  it  for  me.  This,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  he  did,  saying  it  was  un- 
doubtedly L.  testaceum.  I  am  now  eagerly  looking 
for  more  bulbs  to  show  themselves  ;  for  if  one,  why 
not  many?  One  thing  is  very  sure — since  the  seed 
got  into  the  bed  not  a  leaf  showed  above  ground 
till  the  bulb  was  ready  to  flower.  It  is  in  such  a 
spot  that  it  must  have  been  seen.  It  is  a  wonderful 
season  for  Liliums.  L.  Henryi  has  now  grown  to 
its  full  height,  just  under  7  feet,  and  with  twenty- 
nine  buds  on  the  strongest  stem.  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Barr  that  it  is  "  Tiger,"  not  "Speciosum," 
L.  longiflorura  that  have  been  in  the  same  place 
three  years  (fourth  blooming)  are  doing  as  well  as 
new  bulbs,  and  L.  auratum  plants  are  like  trees. 
General  Notes. 

Romneya  Coulteri  has  been,  and  is,  very  fine, 
generally  seven  to  eight  of  the  great  flowers  out. 
I  measured  one,  6J  inches  across,  but  there  have 
been  others  a  good  deal  larger.  The  cold  spring 
has  suited  all  sub-tropical  bulbs  ;  Calochorti  and 
Tigridia  have  been  unusually  fine  and  covered 
with  bloom. 

I  expect  the  great  amount  of  rain  that  we  have 
had  this  summer  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
for  Gladioli  and  Hyacinthus  candicans  are  splendid. 
Roses  are  in  full  bloom,  a  very  unusual  thing  here 
in  August.  If  anyone  has  not  yet  invested  in  the 
three  Irish  Eoses,  Beauty,  Modesty,  and  Glory, 
they  ought  to.  They  are  lovely,  hardy,  very  free- 
flowering,  fast  growing,   and  do  not  suffer  from 
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mildew.  I  think  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Poly- 
antha  climbing  Roses  is  Queen  Alexandra.  I  can 
say  for  it  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  Irish  ones, 
only,  of  course,  "  free  flowering  "  in  the  sense  of 
quantity  of  bloom,  for  it  is  not  perpetual. 

Is  not  Mr.  Fitzherbert  mistaken  in  saying  that 
"  Melia  Azedarach  "  is  evergreen  ?  I  have  several 
trees,  yet  they  are  strictly  deciduous,  and  I  was 
certainly  told  that  at  Galveston,  Texas,  where 
these  came  from,  they  were  not  evergreen. 

Primulas. 
Primula  sikkimensis  is  so  far  perennial  here 
that  it  has  flowered  twice.  My  plants  (about 
sixteen)  are  quite  large  clumps  ;  thej  are  on  raised 
ground  facing  north-east.  I  have  a  small  collection 
of  fifty  Primulas,  species  and  varieties,  including  P. 
obcouica,  which  has  steadily  flowered  all  the 
summer  ;  P.  chinensis,  a  self-sown  seedling,  which 
stood  very  many  degrees  of  frost  last  winter  (the 
leaves  being  frozen  solid),  and  flowered  gaily  from 
March  to  May,  and  looks  like  staying  another 
winter  :  P.  Poissoni,  now  in  full  flower,  and  P. 
megase;efolia,  which  seems  to  like  cold.  A 
cumber  of  Primulas  that  flowered  well  in  the 
spring  are  flowering  again,  including  P.  rosea 
grandiflora ;  P.  capitata  is  throwing  up  strong 
flower  heads.  I  have  P.  imperialis,  but  only  one 
tiny  plant,  so  it  is  to  remain  with  P.  Forbesi  in  a 
cold  frame  all  next  winter,  going  out  to  the  Prim- 
rose patch  next  spring. 

Hydraxgeas. 

It  is  just  the  right  weather  for  Hydrangeas  ; 
they  have  been  in  flower  several  weeks,  beginning 
with  H.  stellata,  a  very  beautiful  variety,  with 
bright  blue  fertile  blossoms,  and  large  white 
sterile  ones,  turning  to  bright  crimson  with  age. 

Dawlhli,  South  Devon.  A.  Bayldgn. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


POLYGONUM  ALPINUM. 

1D0  not  recollect  once  seeing  this  catalogued 
in  any  nurseryman's  list,  and  yet  it  is  a 
sl\owy,  free-growing,  hardy  sort,  very 
effective  in  its  day.  It  is  a  rather  dwarf 
bushy  plant  when  established,  bearing  a 
wealth  of  creamy  white  iipiriea-like  heads 
of  bloom.  With  me  it  does  anywhere.  Its  only 
fault  is  that  it  i.s  rather  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance after  the  bloom  is  over.  Still,  it  is  well 
worth  growing,  being  very  effective  in  clumps  in 
spring.  T.  J.  W. 


CAMPANULA  RAPUNCULOIDES. 
Anyone  can  get  a  plant  of  this— as  I  did— for 
sixpence.  If  planted  in  the  flower  border  it  will 
then  cost  considerably  more  to  weed  out.  Of  all 
the  rampant  plants  I  know  none  are  so  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Every  little  purple  shoot  (and  what 
hosts  of  them  there  are !)  forms  itself  into  an 
independent  plant.  Mine  has  wormed  itself  among 
the  Paonies,  and  now  I  am  confronted  with  the 
alternative  of  letting  it  come  up  and  plucking  it 
off  as  it  comes,  which  does  not  kill  it,  or  of  lifting 
the  Pieonies  and  freeing  them  entirely  of  the 
little  roots  of  this  pest.  Let  nie  warn  your 
readers  against  admitting  it  into  any  place  but  a 
thoroughly  wild  garden.  There  it  will  hold  its 
own  with  anything,  and,  without  a  question,  it  is 
very  pretty. 

Woochide  Park.  T.  J.  W. 

HARDY    FLOWERS    AT    SHAMBELLIE, 
NEWABBEY. 

The  dull  summer  seems  to  have  well  suited  the 
bright  and  dry  garden  of  Captain  Stewart,  and  a 
visit  paid  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  August  proved 
of  much  interest.  Among  the  things  which  I 
noted  as  being  in  good  condition  and  thriving  well 
were  Heuohera  brizoides.  This  was  the  finest 
plant  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  charming  Heuchera, 
and  the  soil,  which  is  light  and  with  a  large  pro- 


portion of  granite  grit  and  sand,  appears  to  suit 
it  remarkably  well.  Tall  and  splendidly  flowered, 
no  one  need  wish  to  see  this  graceful  plant  in 
better  condition.  The  rosy  flowers  were  large  and 
fresh  on  their  unusually  tall  stems. 

Alstkcemekias. 
These,  again,  were  very  fine,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  inclined  to  increase  has  been  at 
times  rather  perplexing,  especially  in  the  case 
of  A.  aurantiaca.  This,  however,  had  led  to  a 
pretty  feature  appearing  in  the  shape  of  its 
flowers  emerging  among  the  branches  of  a  double 
yellow  Scotch  Rose  in  one  of  the  borders.  The 
Rose  was  out  of  flower,  but  the  blooms  of  the 
Alstrcemeria  appearing  through  the  Rose  foliage 
looked  unusually  pretty.  A.  chilensis  is  also 
quite  a  success  in  this  pretty  Kirkcudbrightshire 
garden. 

Lobelia  Tupa. 
Although  not  in  flower,  this  Lobelia,  or 
Tupa,  as  at  one  time  called,  was  doing  unusually 
well  and  was  remarkably  vigorous.  The  whole 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  seems  to  answer 
well  for  these  south-west  American  plants. 

Plagiu.s  grandiflokus. 
One  does  not  often  meet  with  this  quaint  looking 
old  corapooite,  whose  flowers  are  devoid  of  ray- 
petals,  and  which,  when  well  grown,  is  a  striking 
plant  in  the  flower  border,  with  its  large  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  There  is  a  very  good  plant  at 
Shambellie,  though  here,  as  in  most  places,  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  hardy.  It  is, 
however,  about  three  years  since  it  was  planted  in 
the  border  here,  and  I  recollect  it  in  bloom  last 
year.  Even  in  favoured  spots  in  Ireland  its  life  is 
not  usually  a  long  one. 

Pentstemon  L.^VaOATDS. 
This  is  a  capital  border  Pentstemon,  which  has 
proved  to  be  hardy  in  several  Scottish  gardens, 
where  its  pale  purple  or  lilac  flowers  produce  a 
pleasing  variety  at  the  end  of  July  in  ordinary 
seasons.  The  granite  formation  appears  to  suit  it 
well,  as  the  health  of  the  specimen  at  Shambellie 
would  indicate.  In  my  own  garden,  where  the 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  a  sandy  peat,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  long  lived  as  there,  nor  does  it  form 
such  healthy  looking  plants. 

PhLOMIS   TnitEROSA. 

This,  again,  grows  remarkably  well  in  Captain 
Stewart's  garden,  and  the  appearance  of  these 
"Jerusalem  Sages"  is  so  distinct  with  their 
whorled  labiate  flowers  that  they  constitute  a 
welcome  change  from  the  plants  one  ordinarily 
sees  at  this  season.  P.  tuberosus,  an  old  garden 
plant,  by  the  way,  has  dense  whorls  of  purplish 
rose  flowers,  with  a  white  fringe  to  the  upper 
lips.  A  plant  such  as  this,  growing  to  a  height  of 
4  feet  or  5  feet,  is  worth  having  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  S.  Arnott. 
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LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Peter  Barr's 
remarks  on  Lilies  in  j-our  issue  of  the  10th  inst. 
Some  of  them  are  so  much  at  variance  with  my 
own  belief  that  I  feel  compelled  to  criticise  them. 
Firstly,  his  statement  about  L.  Henr3'i  being  only 
a  geographical  form  of  L.  tigrinum,  anyone  who 
has  observed  L.  Henryi  knows  that  if  there  is  a 
distinct  Lily  it  is  this  one.  In  onlj"  one  point  does 
it  resemble  L.  tigrinum,  viz.,  that  it  flowers  at 
the  same  season.  However,  it  is  not  worth  while 
discussing  the  matter  further.  I  only  wished 
not  to  let  Mr.  Barr's  emphatic  statement  pass 
uncontradicted.  (I  believe  Dr.  Henry  found  L. 
tigrinum  in  the  same  district  as  L.  Henryi.)  As 
we  were  the  first  outside  Kew  to  import  L.  Henryi, 
I  suppose  I  may  take  it  Mr.  Barr  refers  to  us  when 
he  states  "  it  was  put  into  commerce  as  a  form  of 
L.  speciosum."  We  have  always  catalogued  it  as 
a  true  species  and  never  as  a  form  of  speciosum, 
but  in  speaking  of  it  generally,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  habit,  have  used  the  expression  "the  orange- 
yellow  speciosum,"  which  is  quite  justifiable. 

As   to   the   form   of    L.    longiflorum   named   L. 
Harrisii,  whatever  its  origin  it  is  perfectly  distinct 


from  all  other  forms,  and  bulbs  of  longiflorum 
grown  on  in  Bermuda  do  not  obtain  the  san  e  size 
and  freedom  of  flowering.  L.  eximiuni  and  L. 
Wilsoni  I  consider  identical.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
form  and  has  the  finest  flowers  of  anj',  is  easily 
detected  in  growth  by  its  broad,  dark,  shining 
foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  fewer  in  number,  very 
long  in  the  tube,  and  widely  expanded  at  the 
mouth.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  what  Mr. 
Barr  means  by  L.  longiflorum  multiflurum,  but 
I  hardly  think  so. 

Will  Mr.  Barr  give  his  authority  for  stating 
that  L.  speciosum  Kra-tzeri  is  a  white  form  of 
roseum  and  album  novum  of  punctatuni  ?  The 
former  has  been  loiig  known  as  Krietzeri,  aud 
considered  quite  a  distinct  plant,  and  the  true 
while  speciosum  differs  in  many  points  from  the 
Dutch  album,  which  I  expect  originated  on  the 
Continent.  It  also  has  a  yellowish  white  bulb. 
Roseum  is  a  red  bulb.  In  album  novum  we  have 
a  strong  vigorous  form,  far  superior  to  punctatuni, 
which  has  almost  died  out,  and  to  those  who  know 
the  two  forms  they  do  not  appear  identical.  I  have 
never  heard  before  that  Batemannise  was  another 
name  for  venustum.  I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking 
my  father  correct  in  giving  it  specific  rank,  but 
granting  that  is  going  loo  far,  class  it  as  a  form 
of  Elegans ;  in  bulb,  shade  of  colour,  foliage,  and 
growth  it  is  quite  distinct  from  venustum.  The 
full  history  of  this  Lily  is  given  on  page  177  of 
"  Notes  on  Lilies,"  and  its  distinctiveness  clearly 
established.  I  remember  well  how  pleased  Mrs. 
Bateman  was  when  it  was  named  after  her.  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Barr  did  not  contribute  all  the 
valuable  information  he  now  gives  us  last  year  at 
the  time  of  the  Lily  conference.  It  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  gathering,  and 
his  many  statements  and  theories  could  have  been 
well  thrashed  out.  Apologising  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  your  space. 

Colchtsler.  Robt.  W.  Wallace. 


LILIUM  GIGANTEQM   IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  different  times  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
Lilium  giganteura,  but  still  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  how  this  tine 
Lily  thrives  in  the  west  of  Argyll.  One  specimen 
at  Achnaniara,  the  property  of  Colonel  Malcolm, 
of  Poltalloch,  reached  the  height  of  10  feet,  the 
circumference  round  the  stem  at  ground  level 
13  inches,  a  fact  I  think  worth  recording.  At  the 
same  time  at  Poltalloch  three  bulbs  in  a  group 
flowered,  the  tallest  one  reaching  the  height  of 
S  feet  with  fifteen  flowers,  the  other  two  almost  as 
tall.  They  grow  in  a  border  which  cannot  be 
called  shady,  but  fairly  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

D.  S.  M. 


ERITRICHIUM  NANUM. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  puzzling  than  the 
successful  culture  of  this  most  lovely  of  high 
alpines.  You  may  procure,  no  matter  how  pro- 
mising, a  specimen  in  a  pot,  and  I  believe  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  it  is  only  by  the 
purest  accident  the  plant  ever  flowers  and  lives 
with  us  at  all.  I  have  collected  Eritriehiuni  nanum 
several  times,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  I  have 
taken  specimens  as  small  as  I  could  find,  and  with 
the  best  fibrous  roots  from  both  sunny  or  shady 
positions,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  so  pleased  at 
discovering  a  little  colony  growing  in  more  or  less 
disintegrated  stones  among  small  batches  of  humus 
that  I  emptied  mj'  knapsack  to  store  these  treasures 
away.  The  plants  were  planted  the  next  day  in 
what  I  considered  the  most  suitable  position,  bat 
before  another  year  had  passed  hardly  any 
Eritrichiums  were  left. 

Herr  Max  Kolb,  of  Munich,  a  most  successful 
grower  of  alpines,  says  the  plant  grows  in  crevices, 
needs  little  food  and  not  much  moisture  ;  it  will 
grow  under  the  same  treatment  as,  for  instance, 
Androsace  helvetica.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot 
speak  with  the  same  confidence,  excepting  that  I 
find  A.  helvetica  a  comparatively  easy  plant  to 
manage.  The  plant  resembles  and  is  closely  allied 
to  our  Forget-me-nots  (Myosotis),  but  grows  only 
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about  1  inch  high;  it  is  of  slow  growth, 
forming  dense  silky  cushions.  The 
rootstock  is  woody,  deep  growing, 
while  the  leaves  are  lanceolate-oblong 
or  spathulate  ;  the  radical  ones  imbri- 
cate, often  forming  rosettes,  petiolate  ; 
the  cauline  leaves  are  sessile.  The 
young  leaves  are  at  first  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  which  disappear  as  they 
get  older.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  short  racemes,  beautiful  bright  blue, 
similar  to  those  of  the  pretty  Myosotis 
rupicola.  No  other  alpine  seems  to 
me  to  have  as  much  charm  as  Eritri- 
ehium  nanum,  and  to  equal  it  in  beauty 
and  elegance.  It  is  a  local  plant, 
growing  in  altitudes  of  between  7,000 
feet  and  8,000  feet  on  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria.  It  flowers 
during  July  and  August. 
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PHYTEUMA.  COMOSUM. 
The  earliest  recollection  I  have  of  this 
pretty  and  interesting  alpine  is  from  a 
coloured  plate  and  a  dried  but  well- 
preserved  herbarium  specimen.  Like 
Eritrichium  nanum  it  was  then  con- 
sidered impossible  of  culture,  but  since 
I  have  not  only  successfully  grown 
the  plant  both  from  collected  plants, 
and  still  more  satisfactorily  raised  it 
from  seeds,  with  a  little  care  it 
can  be  grown  by  almost  everybody 
either  in  pots  or  on  the  dry  part  of  the 
rockery,  in  crevices  with  only  scraps 
of  peaty  soil  or  humus,  with  plenty 
of  silver  sand.  It  is  slow  growing, 
and  only  2  inches  in  height.  The 
somewhat  ornamental  foliage  is  heart  -  shaped, 
petiolate,  coarsely  dentate,  at  first  deep  green, 
later  purplish;  the  cauline  leaves  are  lanceolate. 
The  pretty,  interesting,  and  distinct  flowers  are 
capitate,  comose,  and  blue  with  purplish  red  points. 
Although  the  genus  Phyteuma  consists  of  several, 
probably  from  fifteen  to  twenty  different  species, 
all  of  which  are  worth  growing,  none  are  as  pretty 
and  interesting  as  P.  comosum.  Its  natural 
habitat  is  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
but  it  is  very  local.  It  also  grows  on  the  Car- 
pathians, invariably  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  usually  on  vertical  walls  of  rock,  hence  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  it  with  sufficient  fibrous 
roots  to  ensure  success.  For  this  reason  plants 
raised  from  seed  are  far  superior.  When  pot 
grown  they  are  quite  certain  to  live.  Some  years 
ago  I  remember  seeing  in  Dr.  Neubert's  Garten 
Magazin  an  interesting  article  on  Phyteuma 
comosum,  by  the  enthusiast  bank  director,  Herr 
Sendtner,  of  Munich,  who  cultivated  a  number  of 
these  plants  in  pots  most  successfully  in  a  back 
yard  surrounded  by  five-storey  high  walls  in  the 
city  of  Munich,  mentioning  that  these  specimens 
had  been  for  eleven  years  in  his  possession.  It 
flowers  during  July  in  altitudes  of  4,000  feet  to 
4,500  feet  during  July  and  August.  On  our 
rockworks  or  in  pots  it  flowers,  however,  as  early 
as  June.  G.  Reuthe. 
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A  COLONY   OF   EDELWEISS   IN   THE   GARDEN   OF  THE   LATE   MR  SELFE-LEONABD,    HITUERBURY,    GUILDFORD. 


THE  EDELWEISS. 

The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum)  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  popular  plants  of  the  alpine  flora, 
and  the  one  plant  of  thousands  that  the  average 
mountain  tourist  is  most  anxious  to  discover.  In- 
teresting the  plant  is  undoubtedly,  though  beyond 
this  it  possesses  but  few  attractions  from  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view.  Of  course  its  correct  home  is 
the  rock  garden,  where  it  should  be  planted  in  not 
too  rich  soil,  yet  quite  firm.  The  plant  is  seen 
always  to  good  advantage  if  rather  freely  grouped 
in  colonies  in  the  rock  garden.  The  plant  may  be 
grown  with  complete  success  when  a  few  strong 
seedlings  are  firmly  planted  in  a  narrow  chink  of 
rock,  so  placed  that  a  deep  fissure  of  gritty  or 
sandy  loam  may  be  assured  for  the  roots  to  ramble 
in.  Plants  in  pots  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
when  the  collar  is  tightly  wedged  between  some 
pieces  of  stone  or  old  mortar.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  I  have  frequently  received  parcels  of  the 


plant  by  post  merely  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  sphagnum 
moss  and  some  oiled  paper,  and  in  this  way  they 
travel  well.  But  whether  these  collected  plants 
will  continue  to  succeed  under  cultivation  in  our 
lowland  gardens  depends  as  much  on  the  way  they 
have  been  lifted  as  upon  any  subsequent  treatment 
on  arrival.  Assuming  such  plants  do  come  to 
hand,  and  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  fibrous  roots 
there  is  no  better  way  of  starting  such  things  than 
by  planting  them  not  too  deeply  in  cocoanut  fibre 
and  sand.  Many  plants  that  frequently  rot,  and 
that  rapidly,  when  placed  in  soil  will  start  new 
roots  quite  quickly  when  planted  in  this  simple 
way  :  Give  one  good  watering  when  planted,  place 
in  a  rather  shaded  place  and  not  a  stuffy,  ill- 
ventilated  frame,  and  leave  them  alone  for  a  week 
at  least  without  further  moisture.  In  this  way 
scores  of  rare  alpines  have  been  treated  after  a 
long  journey  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  plants  direct  from  their  mountain  home 
will  find  seeds  by  far  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
a  stock.  Indeed,  seeds  must  be  looked  to  for  per- 
petuating the  stock  also,  for  the  plant  is  not 
always  a  success  when  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  grown  from  seeds  with  perfect 
ease,  and  though  I  have  grown  the  plant  with 
success  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  such  results  as  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  gardens  of  Pusey  House,  Berkshire.  Here  the 
Edelweiss  was  treated  as  a  biennial,  large  beds 
being  edged  around  with  it.  The  plants  grew  with 
considerable  vigour,  making  tufts  of  leaves  over  a 
foot  high  and  flowering  abundantly.  In  this  way 
a  succession  of  plants,  to  flower  each  year,  was 
maintained,  seeds  being  harvested  in  great  quan- 
tity. The  plant  produces  tufts  of  heary  or  woolly 
leaves  from  which  issues  the  flower-stem,  usually 
not  more  than  4  inches  or  6  inches  high.  The  true 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  yellow  in 
colour,  and  set  as  it  were  in  a  star-like  whorl  of 
woolly,  oblong  leaves,  rendered  white  or  nearly  so  by 
the  density  of  the  down-like  tomentum  that  covers 
them.  To  this  peculiar  and  interesting  character 
the  plant  owes  much  of  its  popularity.  E.  J. 


NEGLKCTED    GARDENS.-I. 

A  NEGLECTED  garden  is  a  miserable  and  depressing 
place,  and  the  words  have  a  dismal  sound  with 


them,  unless,  indeed,  these  neglected  gardens  pass 
into  the  hands  of  genuine  garden  lovers  ;  then 
something  is  sure  to  be  done  to  improve  them,  and 
the  words  become  fraught  with  delightful  and 
bewildering  possibilities. 

There  is  great  pleasure  in  planning  and  stocking 
a  new  garden,  but  there  is  often  as  much,  and 
sometimes  more,  in  altering  and  improving  a 
garden  that  already  exists.  The  neglected  garden 
has  this  advantage — it  will  not  suffer  as  an  entirely 
new  one  would  from  that  look  of  the  nursery  garden 
that  is  so  inartistic  and  wanting  in  dignity  and 
repose,  and  that  takes  some  years  to  outgrow. 

Now,  in  taking  possession  of  a  neglected  garden, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine  where  to  begin  and 
what  to  attack.  It  may  be  that  there  are  fine 
trees,  but  that  below  them  an  undergrowth  more  or 
less  thick  has  grown  up,  and  Elders,  suckers  of  the 
Elms,  Chestnuts,  &c.,  and  Privet,  Laurel,  and 
other  quick-growing  wood  are  detracting  from  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  themselves.  This  undergrowth 
must  be  greatly  thinned,  and  every  bit  that  is  left 
carefully  considered  as  to  its  decorative  use  and 
value.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  reluctant  is  the 
ordinary  human  being  to  root  up  and  throw 
away  a  half-grown  Elder  tree.  Laurel,  or  what  not ; 
but  there  are  occasions,  and  this  is  one,  when  the 
would-be  successful  gardener  must  steel  his  heart, 
and  ruthlessly  use  the  axe  and  the  knife  for  anything 
that  is  out  of  place  and  superfluous. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  large  trees  themselves  need 
a  branch  lopped  here  or  there  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  possessor  of  the  tree  to  go  into  the  house  and 
from  both  an  upstair  and  a  downstair  window  con- 
template exactly  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
pruning.  What  unsightly  object  is  the  branch 
at  present  hiding  from  view  ?  What  will  be  the 
outline  of  the  tree  without  the  branch  in  question  ? 
Let  the  owner  of  the  tree  then  stand  close  beside 
it  and  notice  the  interlaced  branches  and  the  effect 
of  thinning  them.  Too  many  fine  trees  that  have 
been  neglected  and  received  neither  care  nor 
attention  for  many  years  are  made  hideous  objects, 
ene-sided,  and  badly  balanced  when  left  to  an 
inexperienced  hand  or  when  the  pruning  is  done 
hastily  and  without  due  consideration. 

One  word  as  to  the  manner  of  going  to  work  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  branch,  if  it  is  a  large 
one  and  heavy,  must  be  sawn  off  some  2  feet  from 
the  trunk.  The  remaining  2  feet  must  then  be 
removed.     To  leave  this  portion,  as  in  nine  cases 
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out  of  ten  it  is  left,  is  to  invite  decay  for  the  tree 
itself,  not  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
when  the  portion  shall  have  decayed,  and  the  decay 
shall  gradually  spread  to  the  trunk  itself.  In  fact 
tlie  removal  of  branches  should  be  treated  as  a 
surgical  operation. 

Gardens  that  have   been  planted  anything  like 
thirty  years,  and  neglected  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  will  show  no  more  miserable  feature 
than  the  shrubbery.     If  tliis  has  been  allowed  to 
go  its  own  wild  way  one  shrub  will  have  crowded 
out  others  that  may  be  of  tenderer  and  more  weakly 
growth  ;  others,  from  insuthcient  room,  may  have 
become  deformed,  and   most  will  be  thin   at  the 
base  and  unsightly  in   consequence.      It'  becomes 
now  a  serious  question  what  to  do.     In  most  cases 
it  will  be  better  to  remove  the  unsightly  shrubs 
entirely.     There  is  no  chance  of  their  ever  being 
made  well-proportioned  specimens.     Thirty  years 
of  neglect  has  ruined  them   completely.     Besides 
this  it  will  be  found  in  the  generality  of  these  over- 
grown gardens  that  the  admission  of  more    light 
and    air  gained   in  this 
manner    is   an    unmiti- 
gated      pleasure      and 
relief.     A  broad  border 
for  some   of    the    most 
beautiful    of    our    her- 
baceous plants  with  or 
without   a   background 
of  newly  put  in  flower- 
ing,     evergreen,      and 
deciduous     trees     may 
well  take  the  place  of 
the  tangled   mass   that 
hitherto  had  been 
known    as    the    shrub- 
bery.    In  all  gardening 
matters,  and  more  espe- 
cially   when   trees    are 
under    consideration, 
the    garden    should   be 
grasped     as    a    whole, 
not   only    treating   one 
portion.      If  this   were 
done    there    would    be 
far     greater     harmony 
and    character    in    our 
gardens.     If,  after  the 
neglected    shrubs  have 
been     removed,     it     is 
deemed  more  fitting  to 
replace     them     w  i  t  h 
others,  then  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  new 
shrubs     are     not      too 
closelj'     planted,     that 
they   are    thinned    out 
in     due     season,      and 
that   they   are   planted 
with  due  consideration 
to    their    decorative    effect    when    viewed    from 
different  parts  of  the  garden.    In  some  cases  it  will 
lie  found  that  the  effect  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  beds   were   raised,  say,  some   .3   feet   from 
the  surrounding  level.       Again,   the  garden   may 
be  badly   in    need  of  some    markedly   distinctive 
feature,  and  it  may   be  found   advisable  to  plant 
a   large  proportion  of   some  cliaracterislic  shrub, 
such  as  the  upright  Cypress  for  instance.     It  is  a 
grand  opportunity  to  insist  on  introducing  .some 
uch   e.xpression   of   individuality   and    character. 
These  qualities  are  sadly  lacking  in  a  vast  number  of 
our  English  gardens,  and  they  are  among  the  things 
that  I  never  tire  of  pleading  for.     A  garden  must, 
or  it  should,  have  some  basis  on  which   to  work, 
some  one  distinctive   character   that   shall    make 
it  stand  out  in  the  mind.s  of  those  who  see  it  as 
separate  from   every  other  garden.       It  ought  to 
have  some  feature  that  shall  show  both  the  taste 
and  the  bent  of  those  who  love  it. 

One  last  word  of  caution  I  would  add.  If  the 
neglected  garden  has  been  badly  designed,  the 
would-be  improver  may  go  forward  with  little 
anxiety  ;  but  if  the  garden  is  of  excellent  design 
already,  and  suffering  only  from  the  neglect  that 
its  inhabitants  in  the  way  of  trees  and  flowers 
have  undergone,  then  the  would-be  improver  must 
pause   and   consider  carefully  the  effect  that  his 


work  will  have  on  the  old  and  good  design  of  the 
garden.  I  have  found  in  all  questions  of  doubt 
that  if  people  would  determine  that  everything 
that  is  simple,  and  in  broad,  bold  design  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain,  while  everything  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  beautiful,  everything  that  is 
complicated,  sham,  and  pretentious,  shall  be  ruth- 
lessly cleared  away,  they  will  not  err. 

F.  M.  Wells. 


AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

CAMPANULA  SULPHUREA. 

OUR  illustration  introduces  a  new 
,  and  intere.sting  species  of  the 
I  Bell-tiower  family,  and  one  that 
possesses  quite  a  novel  shade  of 
colour.  So  far,  however,as  we  now 
know,  this  new  Campanula  would 
not  appear  to  possess  a  very  vigorous  constitu- 
tion xir  a  long  season  of  fioworing.  The  plant 
is  of  rather  frail,  lax  habit,  and  grows  about 
1  foot  high.  Needless  to  .say,  the  .shade  of  colour 
is  so  remarkable  among  Campanulas  that   it 


THE   NEW   C.-VMrANULA  SULPHUREA   (LIFE   SIZE, 
FLOWERS   sulphur-yellow). 

(From    a   drawing   by  H.    G.   Moon.) 

I  would  be  welcomed  by  all,  and  if  a  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  kind  can  be  evolved  from  this, 
retaining  its  colour,  it  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated. It  is  of  a  sulphur-yellow,  more  heavily 
coloured,  perhaps,  internally  than  otherwise. 
The  species  is  of  annual  duration  and  a  native 
of  Palestine. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


KOSES  FOR  THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

ROCK  garden  always  seems  to  me 
a  suitable  place  for  some  of  the 
interesting  Rose  species,  and  also 
for  a  few  hybrids. 

With  the  numerous  aliiines  and 
other  plants  available,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  space  form  any  ;  but  where  the 
rock  garden  is  upon  an  e.xtensive  scale  certain 
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suitable  kinds  would  add  a  great  charm  and 
be  quite  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
Wherever  Ro.ses  are  planted  upon  the  rock 
garden,  a  fairly  deep  root  run  should  be 
provided,  and  unless  this  can  be  accomplished 
among  the  rock  and  stone  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  plant  at  the  base  or  in  the  back- 
ground. (Jne  could  not  well  select  a  more 
charming  tribe  of  Roses  for  the  rockery  than 
R.  wichuriana.  The  ty]ie  mu.st  be  found  there 
if  no  other  ;  but  I  think  all  who  know  Jersey 
I'eauty  and  Gardenia,  and  also  the  more 
recent  rubra,  will  reciuire  no  advice  to  plant 
one  or  more  of  each,  although  being  so  gross 
feeding  in  their  habits  the  plants  must  be 
given  ample  space  to  develop.  A  warm  alcove 
should  be  allotted  to  a  few  of  the  more  tender 
Roses,  such  as  the  small  single  R.  berberifolia 
Hardii,  its  yellow  blossoms,  with  red  blotches 
at  base  of  jietals,  being  most  striking ;  R. 
Macartney  alba  simplex,  a  gem  with  white 
blossoms  and  a  wealth  of  golden  anthers,  also 
dainty  foliage  ;  R.  xanthina  and  R.  Alberti, 
two  pretty  single  yellow  species,  and  R.  wat- 
soniana,  a  quaint  little  variety  with  the 
smallest  foliage  of  any  Rose  grown.  R. 
lucida  plena  makes  a  charming  rock  plant. 
If  its  roots  are  somewhat  confined  it  will  keep 
rather  dwarf,  but  given  a  good  deep  soil  it 
(|uickly  grows  into  a  large  bush  and  is  then 
better  in  the  background.  A  delightful  little 
Rose  for  a  rockery  I  saw  recently  at  Kew  under 
the  name  of  R.  Seraphini.  It  appeared  like 
a  creeping  Scotch  Rose,  although  I  believe  it 
belongs  to  the  Canina  group.  The  plant  is  a 
very  dense  grower,  with  very  small  leaves  and 
bright  pink  single  flowers.  There  also  I  saw 
a  splendid  hybrid  between  R.  microphylla  and 
R.  rugosa,  just  the  kind  for  a  rock  garden. 
It  had  large  blush  flowers,  and  petals  of 
enormous  size.  According  to  the  label  this 
lovely  Rose  was  sent  to  Kew  by  M.  Vilmorin. 

In  the  back- 
ground a  posi- 
tion should  be 
provided,  if 
possible,  for  R. 
spinossissima 
altaica,  where 
it  could  display 
its  large  white 
flowers  to  the 
best  advantage. 
The  pretty  R. 
alpina  is  one  of 
the  earliest  to 
open,  and  is 
succeeded  by 
Capsicum  -  like 
fruit,  and  a 
variety  of  it 
named  iSIalyi  is  good.  Both  would  make 
interesting  rock  garden  Roses. 

The  new  hybrid  of  R.  sinica  named  Anemone 
is  one  of  the  lovelie.st  single  Roses  for  creeping 
over  a  rockery,  the  large  glistening  foliage 
and  Anemone-like  flowers  of  a  beautiful  pink 
show  up  so  well  when  thus  grown.  Where 
opportunity  oflers  to  jilant  Roses  freely  in 
the  background  of  the  rock  garden  varieties 
that  make  fine  arching  growths  would  be  most 
ajipropriate.  Of  these,  I  could  name  several  ; 
but  one  of  the  loveliest  is  R.  polyantha  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  also  known  at  Kew  as  K. 
noisettiana.  Other  beautiful  species  and 
varieties  for  the  rockery  are  R.  Andersonii, 
one  of  the  lovelie.st  of  the  singles  ;  R.  cali- 
fornica,  R.  carelica,  R.  macrophylla,  a  very 
strong  grower  ;  R.  involuta  var.  Wilsoni, 
which  has  rich  pink  flowers  with  distinct 
white  eye,  the  flowers  being  quite  2j  inches 
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across  ;  R.  mollis  var.  alba  vittata,  the  outer  of  which,  such  as  the  old  common  and  the  I  than  can  be  devoted  to  them.  Some  do 
petals  of  white  .buds  being  margined  with  crimson,  often  called  Monthly  Roses,  are  this  latter  part  of  the  work  with  garden 
pink.  Of  course,  if  a  Rose  dell  could  be ;  seldom  out  of  bloom  from  May  to  December,  i  shears  in  March  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
linked  on  the  rockery  a  splendid  opportunity  |      All  the  above  mentioned  require  no  pruning,    field  hedge. 

would  arise  for  using  masses  of  several  good ,  except  the  cutting  out  of  dead  and  weak  wood  As  to  the  sorts  of  Roses  to  plant  for  this 
things  in  the  Rose  way  for  instance.  The  and  keeping  them  within  bounds  ;  in  fact,  in  jiiurpose,  there  is  now  a  wide  choice,  owing  to 
Dawson  Kose  makes  a  delightful  picture  when  ;  the  case  of  the  Briar  Roses,  pruning  is  said  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  strong  gi-owing 
liberally  planted,  so  also  does  R.  multiflora, '  injure  them.  These  Roses,  if  planted  for  a  varieties  or  ramblers  during  the  past  few 
which  could  be  grouped  behind  the  latter,  i  hedge,  should  be  put  in  a  double  row— one  in  years.  Some  of  the  Ayrshires  and  hardy 
Then,  too,  R.  lutea  and  the  Copper  Austrian  front  of  the  space  between  two  others— about  evergreen  climbers  are  very  rapid  growers 
Briar   cannot    be  omitted  ;    but    they   would    3    feet  or    less  apart.      The    ground    should   and  very  free  bloomers,  and  are  most  valuable 

be  ^  well   trenched   before   planting,   with   the   for  covering  up  spaces  quickly.     Among  them 

might  be  mentioned  Felicite  Perpetue,  creamy 


form  interesting  groups  towards  the  front, 
whilst  towering  in  the  background  fine 
masses  of  the  Penzance  Briars  would  lend 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  dell.  Practically, 
the  Roses  for  both  rockery  and  dell  are 
unlimited,  and  after  all  the  best  plan  is  to 
make  oneself  familiar  with  the  interesting 
species  and  hybrids,  and  plant  according  to 
individual  taste.  Philomel. 


ROSE  HEDGES. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  a  Rose  hedge  in  a 


white  and  good  shape ;  Elegans,  large  crim- 
son semi-double  ;  Polyantha  grandiUora,  very 
strong  grower,  bearing  large  clusters  of  pure 
white  flowers ;  Ruga,  pale  flesh,  semi-double 
and  very  sweet-scented,  with  glossy  foliage  ; 
and  Alpina,  bright  rose,  the  leaves  of  which 
take  on  a  tine  tint  in  the  autumn.  Outside 
the  class  to  which  these  belong  are  many 
others     which     are    just    as     good    for    the 


addition  of    a   good    dressing  of  well-rotted 

manure   and    basic    slag,    the   latter    at    the 

rate    of    20lb.    to    the    40    square    yards,    so 

as    to    give   them    a    good    start.      Then,   if 

kept  pretty  free   from   weeds    they  will    go 

on   for  years  without   much   further   trouble, 

e.Kcept  the  slight  cutting  above  referred  to. 
Where  taller  hedges  are  wanted  for  screens  ' 

or  garden  boundaries  ditferent  classes  of  Roses 

must  be  chosen.     The  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared as  above  described,  and  before  planting   purpose. 

stout  poles  G  feet  to  8  feet  high  should  be  I  would,  if  desired,  suggest  Paul's  Carmine 
garden  can  form  some  idea  of  its  beauty  by  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  at  moderate  inter-  Pillar,  single  rosy  carmine  and  free  bloomer  ; 
calling  to  mind  a  hedge  of  Dog  Roses  in  some  vals,  and  strong  galvanised  wires  attached  to  Reine  Olga  de  'Wurtemburg,  vivid  red  and 
country  lane.  But  whereas  a  hedge  of  wild  the  poles  from  end  to  end  of  the  proposed  semi-double  ;  Longworth  Rambler,  light  crim- 
Roses  only  lasts  in  beauty  of  bloom  about  a  hedge  and  about  2  feet  apart.  If  the  pon  and  semi-double  ;  Aglaia,  or  Yellow 
month,  a  hedge  of  garden  Roses,  though  of  appearance  of  this  is  objected  to  while  the  :  Rambler,  bearing  pyramids  of  fifty  to  a 
course  at  its  best  in  June  and  the  first  half  of  hedge  is  growing  up  it  may  be  left  till  the  hundred  flowers  ;  Thalia,  or  White  Rambler  ; 
July,  may  be  more  or  less  in  bloom  the  whole  :  bushes  have  made  a  year's  growth,  when  it  ;  Euphrosyne,  or  Pink  Rambler  ;  and  Turner's 
summer.  Where  large  breaks  are  wanted  in  a  :  will  be  a  good  deal  covered  up  at  once  if  !  Crimson  Rambler,  which,  though  only  intro- 
garden,  or  screens  to  shut  off  from  view  the  \  the  long  shoots  are  tied  up  to  the  wires  and  '  duced  in  1893,  has  become  well-nigh  universal. 
kitchen  garden,  waste  places,  or  yards,  there  j  poles.  The  sorts  of  Roses  used  for  this  hedge  The  last  -  named  is  extremely  beautiful, 
can  be  nothing  lovelier  than  a  Rose  hedge.  It  I  being  of  a  more  vigorous  habit  than  those  used  j  but  it  blooms  for  less  than  a  month  in 
always  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  space  should  for  the  hedge  first  described,  the  bushes  the  year.  Two  other  Roses,  the  individual 
be  taken  up  with  hedges  of  Laurel,  Box,  Yew,  may  be  planted  4  feet  apart.  In  two  j'ears,  blooms  of  which  are  much  superior  to  the 
Holly,  and  Privet,  which,  though  pleasing  in  :  or  three  years  at  the  most,  the  bushes  will  above,  are  Reve  d'Or  and  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
the  winter  and  just  when  the  young  growth  is  have  pretty  well  covered  up  the  whole  of  the  which  will  succeed  as  hedge  Roses  if  in  a 
on  them  in  May  and  June,  have  nothing  much   supports,  and  whenever  the  poles  give  way  the   good  position. 

to  recommend  them  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  hedge  will  probably  be  thick  enough  and  strong  Rose  hedges  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
thicket  which  nobody  can  walk  through  or  see  ;  enough  to  stand  without  them.  No  pruning  common  in  the  future  now  that  there  is  such 
through  can  be  made  of  Roses,  most  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  best  to  cut  a  wide  choice  of  Roses  suitable  for  forming 
keep  their  leaves  on  till  the  severest  frosts  '  out  dead  and  useless  wood  so  as  to  let  the  them.  I  know  a  garden  which  cannot  be 
come,  and  some  even  throughout  the  winter,  air  into  the  bushes,  and  to  keep  them  from  much  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  but 
In  addition  to  the  blossom,  we  also  have  the  blocking  up  walks  or  occuiiying  more  ground  1  by  having  parts  of  the  garden  completely 
red  berries  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  some  sorts,  such  as  Lord 
Penzance's  Hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Roses, 
producing  beautiful  clusters  of  bright 
scarlet  berries.  Roses  love  moisture, 
and  for  that  reason  do  remarkably 
well  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  the 
natural  position  of  wild  Roses.  The 
ground  is  perfectly  well  drained  near 
a  ditch,  and  yet  the  roots  of  the 
bushes  will  go  near  enough  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  to  get  supplies  of 
moisture  in  very  dry  weather.  We 
have  all  seen  wild  Roses  hanging  in 
lovely  profusion  over  a  pond,  and 
though  the  more  delicate  standard 
Roses  might  not  grow  in  such  a 
situation,  the  hardy  sorts  which  are 
adapted  for  hedges  revel  in  it. 

Considerable  thought  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  selection  of  Roses  for  a 
hedge,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  If  only  a 
moderately  high  hedge  is  wanted,  say, 
4  feet,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for 
a  terrace  bank,  or  for  breaking  up  a 
long  stretch  of  lawn  or  garden  without 
shutting  off  the  rest  from  view,  the 
lower  growing  sorts  must  be  selected, 
such  as  the  Penzance  Briar  Roses, 
above  alluded  to  ;  the  Austrian  Briar 
Roses,  with  their  lovely  shades  from 
j'ellovv  to  copper  ;  the  Japanese  Roses 
or  Rosa  rugosa,  which  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  brilliant  scarlet  hedge  of  maiden's  blush  kose  6  feet  to  v  feet  high  in  the  garden  of  mk. 
Iruit  pods;  and  the  China  Roses,  some  waltham  house,  waltham  ckoss. 
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shut  olf  by  Rose  hedges,  seems  to  the  visitor 
who  walks  round  it  as  if  it  must  be  two  or 
three  times  the  size.  Aiger  Pbtts. 


ROSA  WIGHURIANA  RUBRA. 
This  interesting  novelty  resulted  from  a  cross 
between  R.  wichuriana  and  Crimson  Rambler,  and 
I  doubt  if  any  hybrid  ever  showed  its  parentage 
in  such  a  marked  degree.  The  fine  trusses  of 
single  flowers  are  of  the  rich  pink  colour  seen  in 
Begonia  CUoire  de  Lorraine,  perhaps  a  shade  or 
two  deeper.  The  foliage  is  of  the  bright  green  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  but  shining  as  in  R.  wichuriana. 
I  should  not  recommend  these  hybrid  wichurianas 
exclusively  for  ground  work,  believing  them  to  be 
worthy  subjects  for  clambering  over  old  trees, 
rockeries,  or  to  train  over  a  low  fence.  The  latter 
position  is  an  ideal  one  ;  the  long  growths  soon 
reach  the  top  and  will  fall  gracefully  over  the 
other  side.  A  rustic  fence  could  be  constructed 
in  the  garden  for  them.  If  about  4  feet  high  the 
view  would  not  be  obstructed,  and  when  the 
Roses  reached  the  ground  they  would  continue 
their  growth  along  the  surface. 

This  new  comer  will  be  splendid  for  table 
decoration,  its  sprays  are  so  light,  and  if  gathered 
rather  young  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady  place  in 
water  the  flowers  expand  freely.  The  rich  array 
of  golden  stamens  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  a 
beautiful  variety,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  delicate 
Violet-like  fragrance.  Rosa  wichuriana  rubra 
apparently  inherits  the  late  flowering  habit  of  the 
type,  so  that  one  may  make  quite  an  attractive 
mound  of  these  two,  the  crimson  variety  trailing 
over  a  clump  of  roots  in  the  centre,  and  the  white 
variety  surrounding  it,  and  nearer  to  the  ground. 


reason  that  it  retains  the  brightness  of  colour 
for  a  longer  period.  Then,  too,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  is  of  the  most  perfect  shape,  not  too  coarse 
or  large,  but  yet  quite  good  enough  for  a  front  row 
flower  in  an  exhibition  box.  It  is.  however,  as 
a  garden  Rose  that  the  variety  will  be  most 
welcome.  All  who  see  this  Rose  are  charmed 
with  the  bright  colour  and  beautiful  shape  of  its 
buds  and  blossoms.  Philomel. 


MME.  JULES  GROLEZ  (H.T.) 
Each  season  this  lovely  Hybrid  Tea  increases  its 
popularity,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  M.  (Juillot  has  given  us.     Under  glass 
I   much   prefer  it  to  Mrs.    W.  J.    Grant,  for  the 


HEDSOR      W^HARF. 

"  Parva  domus,  magna  quies." 

A  Riverside  Garden. 
The  old  wharf  house  at  Hedsor,  a  photograph 
of  which  accompanies  this  note,  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  the  first  mention  of  it  occurring 
in  a  document  bearing  the  date  1575.  Though 
additions  to  the  building  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  it  still  retains  a  quaint  and  old- 
world  appearance.  Facing  due  south,  and 
screened  by  thickly-wooded  cliffs  from  easterly 
gales  and  winds,  it  catches  every  gleam  of  sun, 
and  during  the  winter  months  many  little 
bulbs  and  flowers  may  be  found  blossoming  in 
sheltered  corners  near  the  house.  Here  the 
earliest  Snowdrops  and  Narcissi  are  gathered, 
and  Iris  alata,  I.  bakeriana,  I.  Histrio,  I.  sty- 
losa,  I.  reticulata,  I.  Danfordiie,  itc,  opening 
in  bright  succession,  bring  on  wintry  days  the 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  An  old 
Vine  rambling  along  the  front  ripens  every 
year  a  generous  crop  of  small  sweet  Grapes, 
red  and  pink  China  Roses  climb  almost  to  the 
roof,  and  a  large  specimen  of  Laurus  nobilis 
flourishes  at  the  further  end. 

Conscious  as  one  is  of  the  strange  feeling  of 
peace  and  rest  which  now  seems  to  pervade 
the  place,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  here  in 
earlier  days  was  a  busy  timber  wharf,  and  that 
before  the  advent  of  railways  heavily  laden 


barges  moored  alongside  and 
discharged  their  cargoes  of 
wood  and  stone.  The  hum  of 
workmen's  voices,  the  clang 
of  tools,  the  trampling  of 
horses'  hoofs  have  passed 
away,  and  now  the  quiet 
lawn  slopes  gently  to  the 
riverside,  and  on  still 
sunny  daj's  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  sharp,  shrill 
cry  of  a  kingfisher  or 
the  distant  murmur  of  the 
weir. 

By  the  still  waterside  num- 
berless families  of  happy  wild 
things  find  a  sanctuary  and 
home.  Here  is  the  safe 
retreat  of  lesser  grebe,  water- 
hen,  and  wild  duck,  who  in 
warm  July  weather  paddle 
fearlessly  with  their  small 
black  chicks  in  and  out 
among  the  Water  Lilies. 
Many  turtle-doves  nest  in  the 
Willows,  and  kingfishers  flash 
up  and  down  the  stream  or 
hover  momentarily  above  the 
shallows. 

No  trace  of  old  garden 
remains  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  large  bushes  of 
Monthly  Roses,  a  straggling 
perennial  Pea,  and  the  small 
Cherry  and  Apple  orchard, 
bright  in  spring  with 
Daffodils  beneath  the  trees. 
The  Rose  garden,  nii.xed 
flower  borders,  quaintly-cut 
Yews  and  hedge  are  all  of 
recent  date,  and  a  rustic 
bridge  crossing  the  clear  Watercress  stream 
leads  to  where  a  less  formal  garden  is  in 
jirocess  of  formation.  Here  are  Water 
Lily  pools,  masses  of  blue  Forget-me-not, 
rambling  Roses  on  arches  and  poles,  large 
jilantings  of  Day  Lilies,  and  many  varieties  of 
Iris,  so  fitted  to  adorn — by  grace  of  form  and 
beauty  of  flower — the  Garden  by  the  Water- 
side. Iris. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH  GARDENS. 


(Continued  from  page  127.) 
A  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  WINTER. 

1HAVE  previously  drawn  attention  in 
these  pages  to  the  possibility  of 
making  a  new  feature  in  gardens  by 
setting  apart  a  piece  of  ground  exclu- 
sively for  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  bulbs  — in  short,  any  plants 
that  flower  or  are  bright  with  fruit  or  bark 
between,  say,  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  end  of  February.  One  might  term  it  "  an 
outdoor  winter  garden."  For  the  purpose  there 
would  be  required  a  well-drained  piece  of 
ground,  the  soil  of  which  was  fertile  and  open. 
The  situation  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
south  and  west,  but  guarded  well  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  by  a  thick  belt  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  shelter  would  be  still  more 
complete  if  the  site  sloped  rather  steeply  to  the 
south-west.  Such  shelter  would  be  welcome, 
not  only  to  the  plants  that  grew  there,  but  to 
those  who  might  visit  and  tend  them.  Some 
of  the  more  noteworthy  trees  and  shrubs  with 
ornamental  barks  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Plants  that  carry  their  fruit  into  winter  might 
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be  included,  such  as  the  Hollies,  especially  the 
yellow  -  berried  Holly  ;  Cratregus  Crus-galli 
and  C  spathulata  ;  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  the  Cotoneasters  and 
frequently  carries  its  bright  scarlet  berries  till 
March  ;  and  Hippoph*  rhamnoides,  the  Sea 
Buckthorn,  whose  orange-coloured  fruits  are 
borne  in  such  profusion  and  retain  their  colour 
till  past  Christinas  if  the  frosts  are  not  too 
severe.  The  scarlet-fruited  Skimmia  japonica 
and  its  varieties  are  very  ornamental  during 
the  winter  months,  but  of  these  (as  well  as  the 
Hippophse)  it  is  necessary  to  grow  male  and 
female  plants  together.  Groups  of  variegated 
evergreens  would  not  only  help  to  give  shelter 
and  warmth,  but  would  also  add  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  garden.  The  l)est  of  them  are  the 
golden  and  silver  variegated  Ekeagnuses,  the 
Hollies  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  best  of 
the  Aucubas,  of  which  there  are  now  some  very 
fine  forms  ;  the  female  plants  are  also  very 
ornamental  as  fruit  bearers.  Pinus  sylvestris 
aurea,  a  variety  of  the  Scotch  Pine  that  turns 
golden  in  winter  but  is  green  at  other  seasons, 
and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea  are  the  two 
best  conifers  of  their  class.  Many  of  the 
variegated  conifers  lose  most  or  all  of  their 
colour  as  autumn  and  winter  approach. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that 
bear  flowers  between  November  and  February, 
the  number  is  not,  of  course,  great  ;  still,  they 
constitute  a  group  that  is  larger,  perhaps,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  following  list, 
which  comprises  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind, 
may  be  useful  even  to  those  who  would  not 
intend  to  bring  them  together  in  one  spot. 
Some  country  houses  are  only  occupied  during 
the  shooting  and  hunting  seasons,  and  these 
winter-flowering  plants  are  of  especial  value  in 
such  places. 

November. 


Hamamelis  virginica 
Jasminum  nudiflonim 
Lonicera  fragrantissima 
,,        Standishi 


Arbutus  liybrida 

,,        Unedo  and  vara. 
DaphneMezereougrandirtora 
Elreagnus    glabra,     macro- 

phylla,   and  pungens  (all 

delightfully  fragrant) 

December  and  January. 
Chiraonanthus  fragraus  Brica  oarnea 

Clematis  calycina  „  ,,      alba 

Crataegus  monogyna  prtecox       Garrya  elliptica 
(Glastonbury  Thorn)  Viburnum  Tinus 

Erica  mediterranea  hybrida 

February  and  ea/rly  March. 


Berberis  japonica 

,,       nepaleusis 
Cornus  Mas 
Corylopsis  spicata 
Daphne  blagayana 
,,       Laureola 
,,       Mezereum 
,,  „         var.  alba 

,,       oleoides 
Erica  mediterranea 
Hamamelis  arborea 
,,  japonica 

,,  mollis 


Hamamelis  zuccariniana 
Prunus  davidiana  (pink  and 
white  forms) 
,,       amygdalus  persi- 
coides 
Populus  tremuloides  pendula 
Parrotia  persica 
Pyrus  japonica 
ilhododendron  altaclarense 
,,  dauricum 

,,  nobleanum 

,,  prcecox 


Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Autumn. 

Autumn  Colmtrs. — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery  about  the  autumn  colouring  of  the 
foliage  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  this 
country.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  conditions 
that  produce  the  richest  and  brightest  colours. 
Probably  the  conditions  most  favourable  gene- 
rally are  provided  by  a  good  growing  season — 
that  is,  a  warm,  moist  summer — followed  by  a 
dry,  sunny  autumn.  But  it  frequently  happens 
after  what  one  would  regard  as  favourable 
seasons  that  species  fail  to  colour  well  which 
one  regards  as  very  reliable  in  this  matter. 
Probably  one  set  of  conditions  does  not  suit  all 
trees  and  shrubs  in  this  respect.  To  produce 
the  colouration  of  the  leaf  just  before  it  falls 
certain  subtle  chemical  changes  in  its  composi- 
tion take  place.  And  to  bring  about  these 
changes  certain  conditions  in  regard  to  sun- 


light, temperature,  and  moisture  are  necessary,  yellow,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Birches  being 
But  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Britain,  where  Betula  corylifolia,  which  turns  a  rich  orange- 
the  seasons  are  never  alike  two  years  together,   yellow.  W.  J.  Bean 

we  can  never  hope  to  obtain  the  same  regu-  (To  be  continued.) 

larity  of  autumnal  colouring  that  characterises  ^^rr^rr^^^^^^^^^^^TTTrr: 

the   vegetation,  for  instance,  of  the  Eastern  ,^„»x^     ^.r^^^^^.^^^^ 

United  States.     Still,   when  all  is  said,  we  EREMURUS     ROBUSTUS. 

possess  in  our  gardens  a  large  number  of  trees  The  accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from 
and  shrubs  and  climbers  that  are  delightful !  a  plant  growing  in  Captain  C.  B.  Balfour's 
in  their  autumnal  livery  of  crimson,  purple, '  garden  at  Newton  Don.  Its  height  is  10  feet 
scarlet,  or  gold.  It  is  curious  that  every  season  6  inches,  and  when  in  flower  was  greatly 
we  may  notice  species  not  usually  conspicuous  1  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  plant  was 
for  their  autumn  tints  beautifully  coloured.        1  procured  three  years  ago  from  Mr.  Forbes,  of 

An  over-vigorous,  sappy  growth 
often  consequent  on  a  wet,  warm 
autumn,  or  due  to  too  great  a  rich- 
ness of  soil,  is  certainly  detrimental 
to  autumn  colouring.  Rhus  coti- 
noides,  an  American  Sumach,  worth 
growing  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours 
in  autumn,  is  one  of  the  most 
unfailing  in  this  matter  I  know  of. 
But  young  plants  put  out  in  well- 
trenched,  heavily-manured  soil  will 
often  fail  to  colour  at  all  till  they 
get  older  and  less  vigorous.  The 
most  beautifully  coloured  examples 
of  this  Sumach  that  I  have  seen 
grow  in  rather  light  sandy  soil.     I 

have  frequently  noticed,  too,  that 

various  species  of  Vine  (Vitis)  when 

starved  in  pots  will  colour  exqui- 
sitely, whilst  others,  planted  out  in 

the  ordinary  way,  completely  fail. 

I  believe,  therefore,  when  planting 

with  a  view  to  the  production  of 

autumnal  colour,  any  great  enrich- 
ment of  the  soil  is  neither  neces- 
sary   nor    advisable,    provided    it 

is    of    moderate    quality    to    start 

with. 
In    the    following    notes,    brief 

mention  is  made  of   some  of   the 

best    trees,    shrubs,    and    climbers 

that  colour  in  autumn. 

2\ees. —  First    among    these    are 

the  American  Red  Oaks.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  these  is  a 

variety  of  Quercus  coccinea  known 

as  splendens   and  grayana.      This 

not  only  turns  to  a  flne  scarlet- 
crimson,  but   it   retains  its  foliage 

for    some  weeks    after  the  colour 

has     been    acquired  —  sometimes 

almost    up   to    Christmas.     Other 

good  Oaks,  not  so  certain,  however, 

as    the     preceding,    are    Quercus 

marylandica  (or  nigra),  Q.  hetero- 

phylla,     Q.    imbricaria,     and     Q. 

palustris,   all   of    which    turn   red. 

The  Tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  sylvatica) 

turns  a  fine  burnished  bronzy  red. 

A  tree  remarkable  for  the  size  of 

its   leaves,  and  especially  for    the 

rich  golden-yellow  they  put  on  in 

autumn,  is  Carya  tomentosa,  but, 

like  most  of    the  Hickories,  it  is 

scarcely  known  in  gardens.   Carya 

sulcata  is  somewhat  similar.    The 

common    Elm   is    usually  very   beautiful    in 

the  soft  yellow  tints  of  its  leaves  in  autumn, 

but  another  Elm  of  more   distinct  aspect  is 

Ulmus    pumila,    a    low    tree    whose    small 

leaves    are    retained    till    late    in    the    year 

and    turn    golden-yellow    before    they    fall. 

Liquidambar     styraciflua     has     long     been 

valued  for  its    fading  foliage  of  purple-red, 

but  not  so  well  known  is  the  lovely  yellow 

of  the  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Honey  Locust 

(Gleditschia    triacanthos).      The    Tulip    Tree 

(Liriodendron),  the  Nettle  Trees  (Celtis),  the 

/elkowas,  and   several  of    the  Birches  turn 


EREM0EUS   EOBUSTUS   IN   CAPTAIN   C.    B.    BALFOUR'S   GARDEN. 
{From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  McGregor,  Eelso.) 

Hawick.  It  did  not  flower  the  first  year  after 
planting,  but  made  a  good  growth.  Last  year 
it  sent  up  a  strong  flower-spike,  but  it  got 
broken  before  it  expanded.  This  year  it  came 
away  very  strongly  early  in  the  spring,  and 
was  protected  by  Spruce  branches  from  late 
frosts  and  cold  winds.  It  received  a  liberal 
supply  of  liquid  manure  during  its  growth, 
and  grew  very  rapidly.  Notwithstanding  its 
height  it  did  not  require  staking.  It  is  grow- 
ing with  other  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  had  when  first  planted  a  good  allowance 
of  old  loam  and  well-decayed  cow  manure.    It 
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has  not  received  any  protection  during  the 
winter  months,  but,  as  before  noted,  had  to  be 
protected  in  the  spring  after  it  caine  through 
the  ground.  I  consider  it  a  perfectly  hardy 
)ierbaceous  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. W. 


THE    KENTISH    NUT    CROP. 

In  a  season  of  many  disappointments  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  tliat  the  crop  of  Cob  Nuts  and 
Filberts  is  above  the  average,  and  if  prices  only 
keep  up  to  a  fair  level  growers  will  reap  a  good 
return.  I  say  "  if"  because  Nuts,  like  fruit,  have 
a  way  of  dropping  in  value  when  the  supply  is 
plentiful,  and  this  is  what  the  growers  are  afraid 
of  just  now.  Not  for  years  have  the  bushes  been 
so  heavily  laden,  and  all  that  is  wanted  now  is 
warm  sunny  weather  to  help  on  proper  ripening. 

Cobs  and  Filberts  form  an  important  crop  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  though  they  are  confined  to  certain 
districts.  One  might  travel  for  miles  through 
the  Cherry-growing  country  in  the  Sittingbourne 
neighbourhood  without  seeing  a  plantation,  and  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  where  Apples  grow  so  well, 
Nuts  are  barely  represented.  Again,  in  the  fertile 
district  stretching  away  from  Canterbury  to  Sand- 
wich, where  busli  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 
to  perfection,  you  may  look  in  vain  for  Cobs  and 
Filberts  ;  but  turn  to  the  brash}'  hillsides  round 
Maidstone  and  the  sandy  slopes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wrotham  and  Sevenoaks  you  will  find 
Cobs  and  Filberts  growing  under  conditions  that 
would  be  unsuitable  for  fruit  crops  generally. 
The  system  of  culture  is  common  to  the  county, 
and  the  methods  adopted  in  pruning  and  general 
treatment  are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  Illus- 
trations show  that  Nuts  are  not  fastidious  in  their 
requirements,  but  give  them  what  they  want  and 
they  will  go  on  for  many  years,  this  fact  being 
proved  by  the  aged  specimens  to  be  seen  in  Kentish 
plantations. 

In  some  places  Cobs  and  Filberts  form  the  entire 
crop,  and  the  bushes  are  so  thick  when  in  full 
foliage  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  space  between 
them.  Vet  they  do  well  and  grow  vigorously 
enough  with  the  sparse  manuring  they  get.  The 
soil  is  not  rich  and  deep,  but  loose,  brashy,  and  in 
many  places  sandy.  Yet  it  suits  Nuts,  and  acres 
of  land  that  would  otherwise  remain  idle  are 
profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  crop.  In  other  places  the  Nuts  are  grown 
as  a  bottom  crop,  the  bushes  being  kept  low,  and 
standard  Plums  and  other  fruits  are  planted 
between  them.  The  standards  are  manured  and 
the  Nuts  get  sufficient  benefit  from  the  dressings 
to  keep  them  going,  for  growers  know  the  evils  of 
over-feeding.  Soil  too  rich  or  manure  too  freely 
applied  leads  to  rank  vigorous  growth  on  the 
bushes,  which  is  useless  for  bearing,  instead  of  the 
short  twiggy  shoots  on  which  the  Nuts  are  borne. 
There  are  advantages  in  growing  Cobs  and  Filberts 
with  standard  trees,  because  the  overhead  growth 
of  the  latter  aflbrds  a  means  of  protection  against 
spring  frosts  when  the  Nuts  are  in  bloom.  The 
fact  that  over-manuring  is  an  evil  perhaps  tends 
to  mistakes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  some 
growers  never  think  of  feeding  their  Nuts  at  all. 
Others  adopt  the  wise  and  medium  course  and  give 
periodical  dressings  of  wool  waste  or  some  other 
mild  and  slow  acting  fertiliser. 

The  training  and  pruning  of  Nut  bushes  is  an 
art  which  belongs  largely  to  Kentish  growers.  It 
is  true  that  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  represented  in 
many  private  establishments  all  over  the  country, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  grow  on  a  free  and  easy 
principle  of  their  own,  which  is  all  very  well  so  far 
as  appearances  are  concerned,  but  it  does  not 
result  in  the  maximum  quantity  of  Nuts  being 
obtained.  The  Kentish  grower  does  not  study 
appearances,  and  it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  Nut  bush  pruned  on  the 
orthodox  system  is  an  object  of  beauty.  The 
specimen  is  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  stage  and  if 
it  is  intended  for  a  low  specimen  a  hoop  is  fastened 
in  the  centre  and  the  main  branches  are  compressed 
to  in  saucer-shape.  To  sum  the  process  up  in  a 
few  words  the  training  process  in  all  cases  is  to 


furnish  the  bushes  with  a  sufficient  complement  of 
main  branches. 

This  done  the  object  in  pruning  is  to  remove 
vigorous  growths  and  keep  the  main  branches 
furnished  along  their  entire  length  with  the 
twiggy  shoots  on  which  the  Nuts  are  borne.  On 
all  specimens  the  main  limbs  look  gnarled  and 
ugly  through  frequent  prunings,  but  the}'  jiroduce 
the  class  of  growth  wanted,  and  there  seems  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  time  during  which  an  established 
specimen  will  go  on  bearing. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  in  pruning  so  as  to  leave 
sufficient  catkins  to  distribute  the  pollen  necessary 
for  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  blossoms,  and 
after  the  process  the  bushes  look  bare  and  skeleton- 
like, but  as  soon  as  growth  is  completed  they 
represent  mantles  of  leafy  verdure,  and  whole 
plantations  are  dense  thickets  of  foliage.  This 
year  the  caterpillar  common  to  Nuts  has  played 
havoc  with  the  leaves,  and  in  many  places  the 
foliage  is  riddled  with  holes  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  the  above  pest.  The  caterpillars  are  not  easj'  to 
eradicate,  and  the  method  adopted  by  some  growers 
is  to  spread  tarred  sheets  under  the  trees  and 
shake  the  pests  on  to  them.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, pay  little  heed  to  the  caterpillars,  and, 
because  they  do  not  actually  feed  on  the  Nuts, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  Nut  weevil  is 
another  pest  which  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  a 
formidable  one  when  represented  in  force,  as  it  eats 
the  kernels  inside  the  Nut  shells.  The  above 
method  is  also  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  this 
injurious  beetle.  Several  varieties  of  Nuts  are 
grown  for  market,  but  the  one  most  commonly  met 
with  is  the  well-known  Kentish  Cob,  a  very  hardy 
and  prolific  kind.  Nuts  must  always  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  important  crops  of  the  count}'  of  Kent, 
as  they  frequently  give  good  returns  from 
apparently  worthless  soil.  Prices  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  supply,  and  as  this  is 
what  may  be  called  a  Nut  year  growers  are 
speculating  as  to  the  effect  that  the  quantity  will 
have  on  the  returns.  G.  H.  H. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

SHRUBS  IN  AUGUST. 

NOT  without  interest  is  the  shrubbery, 
although  few  shrubs  are  now  in 
bloom.  Large  fruit,  looking  like 
unripe  Apples,  hang  on  the  Xantho- 
ceros.  This  fruit  contains  edible 
seeds.  We  have  here  two  of  these 
little  trees,  for  they  grow  in  tree  form.  One  of 
them,  that  covers  herself  in  a  garment  of  beauty 
every  May,  is  twelve  years  old,  !.">  feet  in  height, 
and  has  never  set  any  fruit.  The  other,  only 
three  years  from  the  nursery  and  not  over  1  foot 
high  when  planted,  has  .several  large  green 
"Apples"  upon  it,  and  we  are  waiting  for  them 
to  ripen  in  order  to  taste  the  seeds. 

Many  bush  Honeysuckles  are  now  displaying 
their  bright  coral  beads,  and  the  Barberries  are 
adorned  with  ropes  of  Plum-coloured  fruit. 
Especially  pretty  are  the  purple-leaved  Barberries 
at  this  time,  as  the  fruit  matches  the  colour  of 
the  foliage.  Of  all  purple-leaved  shrubs  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful,  with  its  glowing 
ruby,  wine,  and  mulberry  tints,  and  its  graceful 
habit  of  growth. 

Kolreuterias  have  never  been  so  fine.  Owing 
perhaps  to  the  wet  season  that  we  have  had  the 
bloom  has  been  unusually  profuse.  The  flowers 
are  in  large  panicled  thyrses.  The  trees  are  low 
and  spreading,  tents  of  dark  green  foliage,  with 
cool  shady  recesses  between  and  beneath  the 
branches.  Now  that  the  bloom  is  over  it  is 
succeeded  by  fruit  which  is  almost  as  ornamental 
as  the  flowers,  for  it  is  in  large  bladdery  pods 
of  a  soft  sea-green  colour  that  contrasts  very 
effectively  with  the  dark  foliage.  Altogether  the 
Kolreuteria  is  a  most  beautiful  little  tree.  The 
seeds  germinate  readily,  and  a  number  of  seedlings 
has  sprung  up  around  the  parents.  In  one  place 
they  have  sprouted  along  a  low  ledge  of  rocks, 
where  the  tender  young  foliage  is  as  delicately  cut 


as  the  fronds  of  some  Ferns,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles. 

The  fragrant  flowers  of  Clethra  alnifolia  are  now 
perfuming  the  air.  The  Clethra  is  a  native  of 
some  of  our  Eastern  States,  and  forms  a  compact 
little  shrub  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
obovate  leaves  are  cuneate  at  the  base,  serrate, 
and  usually  U  inches  in  length,  and  the  white, 
spicily  fragrant  flowers  are  in  spikes  and  quite 
freely  produced.  It  is  usually  found  in  damp, 
shady  places,  such  as  wooded  swamps.  Under 
cultivation  it  forms  a  symmetrical  low  bush,  and 
gives  variety  to  the  August  shrubbery.  There 
are  two  species  in  our  neighbourhood.  Clethra 
acuminata  is  quite  common  in  the  Virginias,  is  a 
taller  species  than  C.  alnifolia,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  tree  form.  The  leaves  are  much  larger 
also,  and  the  racemes  of  small  white  fragrant 
flowers  are  sometimes  >S  inches  in  length. 

Several  species  of  small-flowered  Clematis  are 
beginning  to  bloom,  scrambling  over  dead  trees, 
large  stumps,  and  the  old  stone  wall  that  surrounds 
the  grove,  and  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper  riots 
over  the  palings,  clothes  the  rock  brakes  with  a 
fresh  mantle  of  green,  and  ascends  the  old  Cherry 
tree  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  making  it  look  like 
some  strange  denizen  of  the  tropics,  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  great  scarlet  trumpets.  The  profusion 
of  this  bloom  has  attracted  to  our  garden  a  great 
many  ruby-throated  humming  birds,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  watch  them  darting  about  the 
creepers  that  hold  up  their  deep  red  goblets  in 
hospitable  invitation. 

An  interesting  group  of  blooming  shrubs  has  in 
the  centre  a  tall  Aralia  spinosa  just  coming  into 
flower.  The  feathery  blossoms,  in  large,  umbil- 
liferous  panicles,  give  the  plant  an  airy  elegance, 
which  makes  it  a  worthy  companion  to  Osbeck's 
Sumach  (Rhus  Osbeckii),  which  is  the  most  graceful 
of  its  class.  Its  delicate,  eream-coloured  florets 
open  a  week  or  ten  days  before  those  of  the  Aralia. 
Near  by  is  a  handsome  large  Chaste  Tree  (Vitex 
Agnus-castus)  covered  with  its  paniculate  cymes 
of  bright  bluish  purple  blossoms.  The  leaves  of 
this  shrub  are  aromatic,  resembling  those  of  the 
Black  Walnut,  but  with  a  more  powerful 
fragrance.  The  sap  of  the  Chaste  Tree  is  quite 
poisonous,  as  I  once  found  to  my  cost.  Having  a 
tendency  to  browse  and  nibble  among  my  plants, 
I  experimented  with  odorous  twigs  of  the  Vitex. 
A  sore  mouth  was,  however,  the  worst  consequence 
of  the  taste  in  which  I  indulged. 

The  Vitex  forms  a  shrub  10  feet  or  12  feet  in 
height,  and  has  handsome  palmate  leaves  and  very 
pretty  little  flowers  in  small,  showy  cymes.  It  is 
not  quite  hardy,  but  though  it  dies  down  to  the 
ground  sometimes,  it  always  springs  up  again  and 
grows  with  great  rapidity.  It  comes  from  the 
South  of  Europe.  Very  ornamental  at  this  season 
are  the  large  bright  red  hips  of  the  Rugosa  Roses, 
and  I  can  even  recommend  them  to  the  palate  of 
the  curious.  They  are  as  large  as  Crab  Apples 
and  plea.santly  sweet,  though  rather  insipid  to  the 
taste.     These  Roses  still  give  us  a  few  blossoms. 

Hovenia  dulcis  is  a  rather  uncommon  little  tree 
from  Asia,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  make  men 
mad.  It  blooms  in  .lune  in  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles.  The  little  flowers  are  cream-coloured, 
and  have  a  perfume  like  that  of  Elder  blossoms. 
The  odd-looking  fruit  consists  of  the  fleshy  seed 
pods  and  thickened  twigs  or  flower-stalks,  which 
swell  after  the  bloom  has  faded.  This  part  is 
eaten,  but  does  not  seem  a  desirable  fruit.  I  tried 
it  one  year,  but  without  unpleasant  results.  It 
makes  a  pretty  little  tree  and  gives  a  dense  shade, 
but,  like  the  Chaste  Tree,  it  is  not  entirely  reliable 
in  this  climate. 

Osbeck's  Sumach,  as  it  grows  here,  makes  a 
slender,  open-branched  tree,  much  in  the  shape  of 
the  capital  letter  Y.  It  is  20  feet  in  height,  with 
handsome  compound  leaves  and  beautiful,  large, 
and  upright  panicles  of  creamy  flowers.  No  other 
Sumach  known  to  me  has  such  showy  flowers. 

Rhus  typhina  (the  Stag-horn  Sumach)  makes 
picturesque  masses  for  parka  and  private  places, 
and  is  usually  seen  as  a  low  shrub,  not  over  5  feet 
or  (i  feet  in  height.  It  does,  however,  in  its  native 
haunts  sometimes  attain  the  height  of  40  feet. 
The  pinnate  leaves  are  from  8  inches  to  15  inches 
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long.  The  twigs  of  this  beautiful  plant 
are  covered  with  .a  velvety  pubescence, 
like  the  young  horns  of  a  stag.  The 
green  flowers,  in  a  dense  terminal 
panicle,  are  not  as  showy  as  the  heads 
of  fruit,  which  are  covered  with  bright 
red  hairs. 

Rhus  copallina  is  the  dwarf  Mountain 
Sumach,  smaller  than  either  of  the  other 
two  species,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  shrubbery  for  its  pretty  green 
flowers,  its  showy  crimson  fruit,  and 
especially  for  the  very  beautiful  colours 
its  foliage  assumes  in  the  autumn.  All 
the  members  of  this  family  have  acrid 
sap,  and  two  of  them — Rhus  venenata, 
which  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  and  Rhus 
radicans,  which  is  a  Vine — are  poisonous 
to  the  touch.  Rhus  venenata  often 
grows  in  the  middle  of  inaccessible 
swamps,  as  if  Nature,  because  of  its 
dangerous  properties,  had  purposely 
planted  it  where  it  could  do  no  mischief. 
In  such  a  situation  it  lights  up  its  sur- 
roundings as  with  a  flame  when  the 
frost  has  changed  its  foliage  to  a 
glowing  scarlet  mass. 

One  other  Sumach  is  pretty  and  desir- 
able in  the  home  grounds.  This  is  Rhus 
aromatica,  which  does  not  much  resemble 
the  other  kinds,  as  the  Strawberry-like 
leaves  are  trifoliate  instead  of  pinnate, 
and  the  yellowish  green  flowers  in  small 
dense  heads  are  produced  early  in  April 
before  the  leaves.  The  foliage  of  Rhus 
aromatica  is  pleasantly  fragrant,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  Sumachs,  its  autumn  colouring  is 
superb. 

The  familiar  Smoke  Tree  is  now,  I  believe, 
called  Cotinus  cotinoides  instead  of  Rhus 
cotonoides.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description  here.  Danske  Dandridgb. 

Shepherd-itoimi,  West  Virginia,  U.S.A. 


AVENUE   or  THE   CHILI   PINE   (aRAUCARIA  IMBRICATA)   AT   MURTHLY. 


AN    AVENUE     OF     CHILI     PINE 
AT    MURTHLY. 

Araucaeia  IMBRICATA  is  uot  a  tree  for  general 
planting,  but  the  avenue  at  Murthly  Castle  is 
so  interesting  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
illustrate  it.  In  The  Garden  of  Jlay  19, 1900, 
an  interesting  account  appeared  of  the  conifers 
at  Murthly,  Mr.  Steuart  Fothringham,  the 
owner,  mentioning  that  Araucaria  imbricata 
was  planted  in  1847,  but  many  had  lost  their 
branches,  and  some  were  killed  by  frost  in 
1894-95.  They  cone  freely,  and  young  ones  are 
growing  from  seed. 


"    A    Tl 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS     AT    THE 

WARREN   HOUSE,    STANMORE. 

THING  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well."'  The  spirit  of  this 
maxim  must  exist  in  the  minds  of 
both  H.  S.  Bisohoffsheim,  Esq.,  the 
owner  of  this  well-kept  place,  and 
his  able  gardener,  Mr.  M.  C41eeson, 
judging  by  the  collection  of  Orchids  they  are  now 
forming  and  the  general  etBciency  of  the  garden. 
Thoroughness  in  every  detail  is  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Gleeson,  and  the  effect  is  well  shown  in  the 
superb  condition  of  the  Orchids. 

It  has  been  said  that  position  is  a  sine  qud  non 
in  the  culture  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  no 
doubt  a  suitable  position  does  go  far  to  their  well- 
being.  A  happier  position  than  that  in  which  the 
Odontoglossum  house  under  mention  has  been 
constructed  could  not  well  have  been  found.  Its 
selection  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Gleeson's  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
plants.  Both  the  position  and  structure  of  the 
house  have  been  cleverly  thought  out,  and 
the  result    is    an    ideal    building — a    model    for 


intending  Odontoglossum  growers.  The  house  in 
itself  is  a  three-quarter  span  with  a  northerly 
aspect.  Nothing  whatever  obstructs  the  northern 
light,  but  on  the  south  not  only  does  the  back  wall 
serve  as  shade,  but  the  house  has  been  built  the 
necessary  distance  from  a  group  of  deciduous  trees, 
the  foliage  of  which  gives  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade  in  summer  and  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  light  during  winter,  consistent  with  what  may 
be  termed  permanent  shading.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  is  frequently  watered 
with  a  hose  pipe,  which  tends  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere cool,  while  the  foliage  conserves  its  humidity, 
two  important  factors  towards  the  well-doing  of 
Odontoglossums.  So  perfect  is  the  house  and 
surroundings,  and  so  well  do  the  inmates  revel 
under  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  that  the 
owner  already  contemplates  adding  an  additional 
length  to  the  house  of  fmm  40  feet  to  75  feet. 

Although  the  collection  of  0.  crispum  at  the 
Warren  House  has  not  yet  been  formed  a  year, 
the  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended 
their  culture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is 
doubtful  if  better  growths  could  anywhere  be 
found.  The  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  substance 
and  size  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  great  length  of 
the  spikes  produced  are  reallj'  superb.  No  doubt 
the  house,  its  position,  and  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr. 
Gleeson  have  proved  the  main  essentials  to 
success,  but  much  is  due  to  the  Belgian  leaf-mould, 
in  which  potting  material  Mr.  (41eeson  is  a  firm 
believer.  Both  the  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas — 
of  which  a  brief  account  will  appear  on  a  future 
occasion — are  potted  in  this  substance,  and  their 
excellence  is  a  strong  testimony  in  its  favour. 

Two  interesting  and  probably  new  Odonto- 
glossums flowered  among  the  crispums  this  year, 
and  the  plants  are  being  watched  with  much 
interest.  In  the  one  the  petals  are  of  a  light 
golden  yellow,  wholly  of  the  one  shade,  the  sepals 
bear  a  bright  reddish  central  blotch  or  rather  a 
number  of  smaller  blotches  fused  into  one,  while 
the  lip  is  white,  suggestive  of  crispum  in  size  and 
somewhat  so  in  shape,  but  differing  in  details  of 
the  crest  and  its  greater  length.  It  raaj'  prove  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid,  with  crispum  as  the  one 
parent,  but  in  its  present  state  the  second  parent 
is  extremely  problematical.  The  other  is  of  a 
decided  heliotrope  colour,  an  undoubted  crispum, 
and  a  very  handsome  and  quite  distinct  kind. 
Mr.  BisehoSsheim  has  only  formed  his  Orchid 
collection  within  the  last  two  years,  but  he  has 
started  in  the  right  way,  with  good  houses  and 
good  plants,  which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gleeson 


will  soon  attain  a  premier  position.  Among  the 
whole  of  the  Odontoglossums  not  one  poor  variety 
was  to  be  seen  ;  all  were  fine,  and  most  of  them 
exceptionally  so.  Argutus. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


LATE   FRENCH   BEANS. 

EARLY  in  the  autumn  it  frequently 
happens  that  we  get  one  severe  frost 
that  entirely  cripples  the  growth  of 
dwarf  French  Beans,  and  if  sown 
now  on  sheltered  borders,  no  matter 
how  well  protected  by  walls,  the 
growth  is  badly  injured.  Many  growers  may 
have  spare  sash-lights  to  cover  the  plants  or 
place  movable  frames  over  them  and  protect 
for  a  time,  but  I  would  advise  sowing  in  frames 
if  the  latter  can  be  spared,  as  it  is  then  an 
easy  matter  to  get  good  Beans  well  into  December 
if  the  frame  is  heated  so  that  frost  and  damp  can 
be  excluded.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  spare  frames  when  every  inch  of  space  is 
devoted  to  housing  plants,  but  here  I  would 
recommend  such  structures  as  low  pits  or  small 
houses,  as  these  answer  admirably  for  this  crop. 
When  there  is  a  fair  command  of  heat  the  plants 
crop  for  a  long  time.  Many  growers  who  have 
just  cleared  a  crop  of  Melons  or  Cucumbers  at  this 
season — middle  of  August — may  with  advantage  sow 
dwarf  Beans.  Of  course  for  some  time  no  warmth 
will  be  required  if  the  supply  is  to  follow  the 
outdoor  one,  as  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  at  this 
date  should  be  to  get  a  sturdy  free  growth,  and 
later  on,  when  a  little  warmth  is  applied,  the 
plants  respond  freely. 

I  am  aware  that  many  small  growers  fight  shy 
of  growing  French  or  dwarf  Beans  in  winter,  and 
rightly  so,  as  I  consider  forced  Beans,  say  from 
November  to  February,  are  the  most  critical  and 
unprofitable  crop  grown.  I  mean  Beans  sown  at 
that  period  for  a  midwinter  supply,  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  late  French  Beans  sown  early  in  or 
during  August  for  a  supply  when  the  open  ground 
crop  is  over.  I  do  not  give  any  exact  date  for 
sowing,  as  much  depends  where  sown  and  the 
season,  but  those  who  have  to  grow  vegetables 
largely  and  need  ample  variety  will  find  those 
grown  for  use  during  that  season  are  most 
valuable,  as  after  a  severe  frost  one  misses  such 
things  as  Peas,  Marrows,  and  Beans,  and  there  is 
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alwa3'8  a  demand  for  choice  vegetables.  For  this 
work  I  do  not  advise  pot  culture,  as  I  find  frames 
or  pits  give  a  much  larger  and  longer  supply. 

I  like  a  good  grower  with  free  leafage  and  what 
may  be  termed  a  long  cropper  ;  the  small  earlj- 
kinds  are  not  so  good  for  this  work — they  do  not 
j'ield  so  freely.  The  best  I  have  grown  is  the  old 
Canadian  Wonder,  Everbearing,  and  Progress. 
The  last-named  is  a  very  fine  Bean  for  late  supplies, 
and  gives  a  good-sized  pod  in  addition.  I  prefer 
the  two  last-named  to  the  larger  Canadian  Wonder. 

Our  method  of  culture  is  to  sow  in  low  pits  and 
e.Tpose  freely  till  we  get  cold  nights.  The  sashes 
are  removed  entirely  except  in  wet  weather  for 
several  weeks  at  the  start,  and  I  have  always 
found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  3'oung  plant  is  well  hardened.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hurry  the  crop,  as  thej'  are  not 
required  as  long  as  the  plants  in  the  open  continue 
to  yield.  It  is  also  important  to  well  thin  the 
plants.  It  can  be  seen  which  are  the  best  to 
retain  when  the  seedlings  are 
well  through  the  soil.  Later  on, 
if  the  soil  is  at  all  poor,  they 
well  repaj'  a  mulch  of  decaj'ed 
manure  between  the  roots.  In 
dry  weather  or  after  a  warm  day 
damp  the  plants  overhead  late 
in  the  day,  and  when  watering 
give  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Grown  thus  the  plants  will  crop 
freely  through  October  and 
November.  After  that  season 
pot  culture  may  be  given,  though 
I  do  not  advise  sowing  this  vege- 
table till  the  new  year.  I  may 
add  that  for  spring  supplies, 
where  house  or  pit  space 
can  be  afforded,  the  plants  are  far  more 
profitable  than  when  in  pots  ;  indeed,  two  or  even 
three  crops  can  be  taken  from  the  same  plants  if 
the  latter  are  given  good  culture. 

G.  Wtthes. 

Syon  Hoii-se  Gardeits,  Brentford. 


a  run  in  order  to  be  sure  to  get  safely  across. 
The  change  of  temperature  from  the  cool 
black  wood  into  the  clearing  is  almost 
startling.  Last  night  the  moon  wore  a  rain- 
promising  halo,  and  a  steady  downpour  fell  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  forenoon 
is  cloudy,  but  the  clouds  are  high.  It  is 
perfectly  windless,  and  the  soaked  ground  is 
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MOUNTAIN    FLOWERS.-III. 

At  1,200  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  even 
at  its  most  sheltered  north-eastern  end,  one  is 
above  the  vineyards  and  among  the  rich 
pastures  that  in  the  earlier  year  are  full  of 
Pheasant-eye  Narcissus.  .Just  now  their 
prettiest  plant  is  St.  Bernard's  Lily  (Antheri- 
cum  Liliago),  here  and  there  in  patches  so  thick 
that  the  thin  heads  of  starry  bloom  are  like 
a  broken  mist  hanging  over  the  grass.  Two 
months  hence  the  most  noticeable  flowers  will 
be  the  Colchicums. 

The  steepest  of  the  slopes  are  clothed  with  a 
thick  forest  of  Spruce  varied  with  Beech.  One 
such  stretch  of  mountain  forest  is  close  at 
hand.  Where  it  is  all  of  Spruce  the  trunks 
stand  thick,  sometimes  only  a  foot  or  two 
apart,  and  the  shade  is  so  dense  that  nothing 
grows  below,  but  where  there  is  a  little  light 
there  is  Ivy  and  Wood  Sorrel,  Woodruff  and 
Dog  Mercury.  Some  patches  of  the  forest  are 
cut  down  every  year  and  immediately  replanted. 
Two  such  patches,  perhaps  loo  yards  wide 
and  three  or  four  times  as  much  up  and  down, 
are  wthin  an  easy  walk.  The  path  is  very 
narrow  and  is  often  crossed  by  the  wood  slides, 
shallow  hollows  going  straight  down  hill,  that 
allow  of  a  stick  of  timber  being  shot  down  the 
mountain  to  the  lower  lands,  and  that  does 
away  with  all  need  of  forest  roads  for  hauling. 
The  slope  is  so  steep  that  there  is  only  width 
the  narrowest  footpath.  Where  this 
crosses  the  slide  it  is  as  well  to  take   it  at 


DEADLY   XIGHTSH.iDE   (aTRDPA 
BELLADONNA.) 

{Reduced   one-half.) 


giving  out  its  steamy  moisture,  and  with  it 
the  cordial  scent  of  earth  and  of  the  slow- 
decay  of  the  coniferous  vegetation.  The  first 
clearing  is  evidently  of  two  winters  ago.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  what  is  the  natural  growth 
that  follows.  The  mountains  are  of  limestone ; 
in  many  places  the  solid  rock  comes  through, 
and  everywhere  it  is  close  to  the  surface.  But 
as  is  so  often  the  ease  in  chalky  places,  what 
soil  there  is  is  excessively  rich.  It  is  a  strong 
blackish  loam,  producing  growths  of  a  size  and 
vigour  that  are  surprising  to  English  eyes. 
Thistles  are  S  feet  high,  Campanula  Trachelium 
over  my  head  ;  coarse  grasses  also  7  feet  to 
R  feet ;  the  beautiful  pink  Centaury  -2  feet 
6  inches;  yellow  Foxglove  4  feet.  Other 
common  plants  of  the  clearing  and  thinner 
wood  edge  are  wild  Strawberry,  wild  Rasp- 
berry, Scabious,  Columbine,  and  Marjoram. 
Of  bushy  things  there  is  the  handsome 
Viburnum  Lantana,  Dogwood,  Privet,  Clematis 
Vitalba,  scarlet-berried  Elder,  weighed  down 
with  the  great  red  fruit  -  clusters ;  Maple, 
Hazel,  and  Holly.  With  so  many  of  the  plants 
and  trees  that  one  is  used  to  find  in  calcareous 
woodland  the  complete  ab.sence  of  Yew  strikes 
one  as  remarkable. 

Further  along  is  another  clearing  of  last 
w^inter  only.  In  some  places  are  thick  layers 
of  the  remains  of  small  Spruce  branche.s,  now 
rusty  red  and  flattened— almost  felted  together 
— evidently  from  the  weight  of  some  feet  of 
snow.  Compared  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  two  year  old  clearing,  this  one  looks 
bare,  though  the  young  growths  of  a  few 
months  show  that  next  year  there  will  be  the 
same  rank  vegetation.  But  here  is  a  glad 
surprise  in  the  shajie  of  some  patches  of  the 
handsome  Melittis  Meli.ssophyllum.  What  a 
prosperoiis-looking  plant,  with  its  dark  green 


leaves  of  solid  build  and  its  large  white  rosy- 
blotched  flowers  and  its  hooded  calyx  that 
increases  in  size  as  the  four  large  quickly- 
ripening  seeds  swell  to  maturity ;  while 
flowers  are  out  three  tiers  above,  seeds  are 
ripening  below,  a  fact  that  is  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  garden.  A  few 
steps  further  and  there  is  another  plant  of  great 
interest — a  bush  in  size — the  deadly  Nightshade 
(Atropa  Belladonna).  Its  lurid  purple  flowers, 
something  like  Cobiea  in  miniature,  look  small 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  but  are  made  up  for 
by  the  large  size  of  the  poisonous  berry  in  its 
star  of  calyx.  They  are  still  green  ;  later  they 
vdW  turn  almost  black,  like  the  darkest  cherries. 
A  little  way  on  is  a  large  patch  of  something 
of  a  very  bright  green  colour,  and  the  ground 
gets  damp.  It  is  a  bed  of  Equisetum  Telmateia, 
here  oddly  enough  rather  smaller  than  in 
England.  A  little  trickle  of  water  comes  down 
through  the  rank  greenery,  just  audible  with 
its  pleasant  little  quiet  tinkling  sound,  and 
here  is  the  rosy  Lythrum,  and,  brighter  stUl, 
spreading  patches  of  Epilobium,  and  Horse- 
mint  and  the  Great  Valerian. 

Another  near  walk  is  down  hill  through  the 
rich  pasture  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  rift 
through  which  a  true  mountain  torrent  tumbles 
on  its  way  to  the  lake.  The  bottom  and  lower 
sides  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  path,  more 
or  less  following  the  course  of  the  stream,  is 
full  of  the  beautiful  variety  that  can  only  be 
shown  by  such  a  mountain  glen.  Where  there 
is  a  little  more  light  a  scramble  among  the 
trees  and  boulders  shows  quantities  of 
Hepaticas.  The  rocky  sides  narrow,  leaving 
only  space  for  path  and  torrent,  then  they 
widen  again,  and  in  a  bed  of  deep  green 
moss  there  is  a  patch  of  Pyrola,  the  only 
other  growing  thing  in  sight  upon  the  ground 
— a  perfect  little  gem  of  flower  and  leaf,  as 
fitly  set  as  possible  in  its  simple  mossy  bed 
with  its  background  of  white,  black-seamed 
rock  and  grey  tree-trunk,  all  dimly  mysterious 
in  the  half  light  of  the  wooded  gorge;  the  quiet 
little  flower  looking  all  the  more  peaceful  for 
the  dash  and  roar  of  the  water  that  tears  down 
among  the  boulders  only  a  yard  or  two  away. 

Juhj  ~'S.  G.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editor  in  not  respon.sihle  for  the  opinionx 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

FLOWER    SHOW    FANCIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Tue  Garden."] 

SIR, — The  reading  of  the  article  on  "  Flower 
Show  Fancies"  inTuEGARDEX,  August  16, 
brings  into  one's  mind  once  more  the 
question  whether  the  gospel  of  "broad 
eti'ects,"  so  often  preached,  is  really  and 
trulj'  the  one  legitimate  form  of  good 
gardening,  and  whether  the  cultivation  of  a  large 
variety  of  plants,  so  severely  condemned  and 
deplored  as  "  scrappiness,"  is  really  the  very  unde- 
sirable thing  it  is  made  to  appear.  May  not  the 
desire  and  endeavour  to  accumulate  and  grow  many 
varieties  in  a  limited  space  be  as  legitimate  as  the 
desire  for  broad  effects/  Did  space  allow,  no 
doubt  all  would  prefer  to  grow  their  plants  in 
masses,  but  where  space  and  means  deny  may  it 
not  be  equally  right  to  grow  a  variety  of  individual 
plants  as  to  grow  a  quantity  of  five  or  six  ?     Is  it  9, 
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fact  that  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful  is  the  only 
aim  for  the  gardener?  May  not  the  garden  of 
many  kinds  be  as  good  and  as  desirable  as  the 
garden  of  masses  and  colour  schemes  ?  Even  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  at  times  constrained  to 
forsake  the  masses  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  for  the 
"  tailor's  pattern  book  "  of  Messrs.  Barr's  rockery. 
I  go  further,  might  it  not  well  be  contended  that 
interest  ranks  higher  than  mere  beauty,  and  that 
what  really  satisfies  the  heart  is  not  that  which 
charms  the  eye  alone,  but  that  which  goes  beyond 
to  the  mind.  What,  after  all,  is  the  doctrine  of 
broad  effects  of  colour  but  a  development  of  what 
used  to  be  condemned  in  the  once  universal  ribbon 
borders?  Taste  has  changed  ;  we  no  longer  admire 
a  blaze  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  yet  the  idea, 
surely,  is  the  same,  an  appeal  to  the  eye. 

Must  one  feel  wrong  when  one  loves  to  add  plant 
to  plant  and  variety  to  variety  ?  Must  one  sacri- 
fice all  to  the  god  of  appearances  ?  Surely  the  one 
aim  is  as  legitimate  and  as  desirable  as  the  other, 
and  is  not  the  real  mistake  to  try  and  impose  upon 
all  one  and  the  same  ideal,  rather  than  to  allow  us 
in  our  gardens  tliat  difference  which  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  nature. 

Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  R.  H.  W. 

[We  quite  agree  in  one  sense  with  our  corre- 
spondent's remarks,  but  it  is  only  in  free  groups 
that  the  true  beauty  of  many  shrubs  and  hard}' 
flowers  is  seen.  As  all  things  in  Natureare  grouped, 
so  we  may  follow  this  teaching  in  the  garden. 
Mere  collections  are,  of  course,  interesting,  bat 
those  who  love  their  gardens  rejoice  in  seeing 
flowers  grow  in  their  own  way  and  develop  their 
true  nature.  This  is  impossible  where  everything 
is  jumbled  up  in  a  meaningless  mass.  A  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  thrust  into  a  border  a  hundred 
times  too  small  to  accommodate  it  is  not  beautiful. 
—Ed.]    


MISCELLANEOUS 


REMOVAL    OF    LARGE 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

PROBABLY  no  garden  operation  re- 
quires more  time  and  labour  than  the 
proper  removal  of  large  trees  and 
shrubs  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to 
another.  Time,  as  it  will  take  two,  or 
even  three,  days  to  remove  a  large  tree 
to  a  distance  ;  and  labour,  as  the  services  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  men  will  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  operation 
to  be  lightly  undertaken  or  got  through  in  a  hurry. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  various  ways 
of  moving  large  specimen  plants,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  generally 
required  to  be  moved.  Three  numbered  lists  are 
given  arranged  according  to  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
or  trees — that  is,  those  that,  when  they  have  stood 
for  some  time  in  one  place,  are  most  alike  as 
regards  the  way  their  roots  are  placed  together  ; 
and  the  lists  are  also  some  guide  when  transplant- 
ing, as  the  chances  of  life  after  removal  are  greatest 
in  No.  1,  less  in  No.  2,  and  considerably  lower 
in  No.  3. 

No.  1. 
Andromeda  Clethra  Khododeiidron 

Azalea  Kalmia  Vaccinium 

No.  3. 


Ailantus 

Chestnut 

ilaple 

Alder 

Crataegus 

Mulberry 

Almond 

Elm 

Oak 

Amelancliier 

FloweringCherries  Peach 

Ash 

Hornbeam 

Plane 

Beech 

Horse  Chestnut 

Poplar 

Birch 

Laburnum 

Pyrus 

Box 

Lime 

Kobiuia 

Celtis 

Malus 

No.  3. 

Willow 

Arbutus 

UaTuamelis 

Rhamnus 

Aucuba 

Hippopha3 

Styrax 

Bay  Laurel 

Holly 

Tulip  Tree 

Carya 

Liiiuidambar 

Viburnum 

Catalpa 

Laurel  (common) 

Walnut 

Cotoneaster 

„      (Portugal) 

Yew 

Diospyros 

Magnolia 

Eleeagnus 

Osmanthus 

Coniferte 

Halesia 

Phillyriea 

It  will  be  noticed  that  conifers  are  mentioned 
in  the  third  list,  and  even  in.  nurseries  where  they 
are  regularly  moved  the  mortality  amongst  them 
is  very  high  ;  and  the  removal  of  large  conifers 
should  never  be  attempted  except  with  a  trans- 
planting machine,  and  expert  men  to  handle  it. 
As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  and  better  to 
buy  young  plants  than  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
large  ones  that  have  stood  for  some  years  without 
root  disturbance. 

Such  flowering  shrubs  as  Spirrea,  Philadelphus, 
Kerria,   Ribes,  &c. ,  can  be  safely  moved  without 
much  trouble,  as  they  make  a  mass  of  roots  which 
will  hold  a  good  ball  of 
soil    unless   it   is    very 
dry.      All     are    practi 
cally  certain  to  live  it 
carefully    planted    and 
well  watered  after- 
wards. 

There  are  several 
ways  of  moving  large 
trees,  the  simplest  and 
quickest  being  by  a 
proper  transplanting 
machine,  which  consists 
of  a  framework  on 
wheels  fitted  with  a 
system  of  rollers  and 
levers.  For  moderately- 
sized  trees,  say,  to 
about  12  feet  high,  a 
two  -  wheeled  machine 
is  sufficient.  This  is 
moved  by  eight  or  ten 
men.  For  trees  above 
12  feet  high  a  four- 
wheeled  machine  is  re- 
quired, with  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  horses 
to  draw  it.  The  first 
will  take  a  ball  of 
soil  weighing  from  two 
to  three  tons,  the  latter 
anything  to  ten  tons, 
or  even  more. 

In  preparing  the  tree 
for  the  small  machine 
the  ball  is  made  round 
and  slightly  smaller 
than  the  width  of 
the  machine,  a  trench 
being  cut  round  the 
tree  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet  or  so,  the  actual 
depth  depending  on 
the  roots,  but  the 
soil  should  be 
removed  a  foot  lower 
than  the  lowest  roots. 
On  no  account  under- 
mine the  ball  until 
the  proper  depth  has 
been  reached.  A 
proper  machine  -  pick 
is  the  best  thing  to  use 
under  the  ball. 

The  illustration  shows  a  tree  being  transplanted 
from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another.  Lifting  and 
replanting  large  trees  is  interesting,  but,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  must  be  carefully  undertaken. 

J . 


to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  to  encourage  root 
action.  Plants  in  pots  should  be  well  supplied  with 
manure  water.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  red 
spider,  which  often  attacks  Solanums  grown  in  pots. 
Chkysantue.mums. 
Early-flowering  plants  are  now  beginning  to 
expand  their  blooms,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
light,  airy,  and  cool  house  for  the  flowers  to  open. 
The  ventilators  should  be  left  open  night  and  day. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  the  pots  before  taking  them 
inside,  and  the  plants  should  be  well  fumigated, 
using  XL.  All  vaporiser,  which  I  have  found  one  of 
the  safest  and  most   effectual  remedies.     Should 
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Solanums. 

CUT  round  the  roots  of  those  planted 
out  with  a  sharp  spade  to  prepare 
them  for  being  placed  in  pots.  Should 
the  soil  be  dry  give  a  liberal  watering ; 
in  a  week's  time  they  may  be  potted 
up.  Do  not  use  large  unsightly  pots, 
but  give  ample  drainage  and  a  rich  open  porous 
soil,  which  should  be  well  pressed  around  the  roots. 
Afford  a  good  watering  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
close,  warm,  and  shaded  frame.  Syringe  frequently 
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mildew  make  its  appearance  then  dust  tLt  foliage 
thoroughly  with  black  sulphur.  Avoid  crowding  the 
plants  and  give  weak  liquid  manure  frequently. 

Caladiujis. 
As  the  beauty  of  these  plants  fades  the  supply 
of  water  should  be  gradually  lessened,  decreasing 
the  quantity  until  it  is  entirely  withheld.  By  this 
time  the  foliage  will  have  died  down,  the  pots 
should  then  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stage 
in  the  stove  where  they  can  be  given  water  when 
required.  The  tubers  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  very  dry  or  they  are  likely  to  rot. 

General  Work. 
Many  of  the  summer-flowering  plants  will  now 
be  passing  out  of  flower,  and  this  will  give  an 
opportunity  of  4;ettiog  the  houses  in  readiness  for 
the  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants,  which  will 
soon  have  to  be  brought  in.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
woodwork  and  glass,  and  the  walls  should  be  coated 
over  with  hot  lime.  When  well  painted  the  wood- 
work will  stand  a  greater  amount  of  wear  and 
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tear,  will  harbour  no  insects,  and  is  easily  kept 
clean.  With  shortening  days  and  cold  nights  it 
will  be  wise  to  place  the  lights  over  winter-Bower- 
ing  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Abundance  of  air  should 
be  given  at  all  times,  as  the  best  flowers  are 
obtained  from  strong  well  ripened  growth.  In  the 
stove  the  temperature  must  be  maintained  with 
fire-heal.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  a  little  fire- 
heat  may  be  required  in  the  greenhouses  to  dispel 
dampness,  but  this  must  at  all  times  be  accom- 
panied with  as  much  air  as  possible. 

John  FLEMiNfi. 
Wexham  Park  Oardeths,  Slough. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Parsley. 
KvERY  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  of  this  useful  herb  during  the 
whole  year.  To  make  certain  of  this,  frequent 
sowings  and  transplantings  must  be  made  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn,  and  though  com- 
paratively hardy  means  must  be  taken  to  protect 
it  during  the  winter  months  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  earliest  sowings  should  now  be  cut 
fairly  hard  back  to  encourage  young  growth  before 
too  late,  and  young  plants  sown  later  should  be 
thinned  and  pricked  out  a  fair  distance  apart  in 
cold  frames.  Rake  the  soil  to  within  1  foot  of 
the  glass,  press  thoroughly  firm,  keep  the  young 
plants  frequently  syringed  till  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  air  should  be  admitted  pretty 
freely,  and,  when  the  weather  will  allow,  remove 
the  lights  entirely. 

Spring -SOWN  Onions. 
Very  much  will  depend  on  the  keeping  qualities 
of  these  as  to  the  way  they  are  harvested  and 
finished  off,  and  the  sooner  this  is  begun  the 
better.  Onions  are  exactly  like  fruit,  they  suffer 
in  the  same  way  through  being  roughly  handled, 
consequently  they  require  to  be  treated  almost  as 
carefully.  After  about  a  week  the  bulbs  should 
be  pulled  up  and  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  ground 
and  turned  every  other  day  till  they  are  fairly  well 
ripened.  Choose  a  fine  day  and  arrange  them 
thinly  where  the  air  can  play  about  them  freel}'. 
On  wet  days  they  can  be  roped  up  or  stored  away 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  room  for  use  as  required. 

Cucumbers. 
Good  strong  plants  should  now  be  planted  in 
the  Cucumber  house  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  These 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  commence  bearing 
too  early  or  they  will  become  exhausted  before  the 
short  days,  and  they  should  lasc  well  on  into  mid- 
winter. Make  yet  one  more  sowing  of  an  approved 
winter  fruiting  variet}',  the  old  Syon  House  is 
perhaps  the  most  reliable  of  any  for  midwinter  ; 
though  small  it  is  very  prolific  and  the  flavour 
excellent.  Plants  which  are  now  in  full  bearing 
should  receive  assistance  by  way  of  frequent  slight 
top-dressings  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  horse 
manure,  which  should  be  thoroughly  warmed 
before  applying,  and  at  every  other  watering  some 
farmj'ard  liquid  manure  should  be  given.  The 
houses  and  pits  should  be  shut  up  quite  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  ensure  as  much  sun-heat  as 
possible. 

Runner  Beans, 
though  very  late,  are  now  bearing  abundantly, 
and  making  rapid  growth.  See  that  they  are 
securely  staked  by  placing  extra  strong  supports 
to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position.  The  growths 
should  be  stopped  with  the  shears  after  reaching 
the  top  of  the  stakes.  Climbing  French  Beans 
will  require  to  be  picked  daily  or  in  a  short  time 
they  become  stringy  and  unfit  for  use. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Ehtree. 


This  operation  will  admit  of  more  air  and  sunlight 
amongst  the  selected  canes,  with  the  result  of  their 
being  the  better  matured,  and  for  this  rea.son  they 
should  not  be  tied  closely  to  the  trellis  until  their 
foliage  has  fallen,  but  merely  loosely  secured  to 
prevent  injury  by  wind.  If  liquid  manure  is 
available,  a  good  soaking  with  it  will  at  this  season 
be  beneficial,  particular!}'  to  old  plantations  that 
are  declining  in  strength.  Autumn  fruiting  kinds 
should  have  their  flowering  canes  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  kept  well 
thinned,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  satis- 
factorily. Such  varieties  as  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
October  Red,  and  Large  Monthly,  if  carefully 
managed,  will  afford  a  useful  supply  of  fruit  until 
the  frosts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Early  varieties  are  later  than  usual,  but  as  the 
trees  are  relieved  of  their  fruit  they  should  be 
cleared  of  all  useless  wood  that  has  carried  the 
crop,  and  superfluous  side  growths  should  be 
shortened  to  their  basal  buds.  Ciive  the  trees  a 
thorough  washing  with  a  good  insecticide,  and 
subsequently  keep  them  well  syringed  in  fine 
weather.  Bellegarde,  Crimson  Galande,  Dymond, 
and  other  mid-ceason  kinds  should,  in  order  to 
enhance  their  colour,  have  their  fruits  exposed, 
and  thej'  should  also  be  protected  from  wasps  and 
birds.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  of  such  late 
varieties  as  Violette  Hative,  Raymaeker's,  and 
Exquisite  will  be  much  improved  if  the  roots  of 
the  trees  in  dry  periods  are  watered,  supplied  with 
liquid  manure,  and  mulched  with  short  litter,  and 
this  assistance  is  especially  needful  in  dry,  porous 
soils.  In  wet  seasons  mulching  does  more  injury 
than  benefit  upon  heavy  soils  by  keeping  the  roots 
inactive,  and  under  such  circumstances  artificial 
fertilisers  should  take  the  place  of  liquid  manure. 
Planting  Preparations. 

The  planting  season  being  near  at  hand,  if  the 
necessary  preparations  for  planting  bush  fruits 
suitable  for  gardens  have  not  been  accomplished 
they  should  be  at  once  attended  to.  In  the  first 
place,  suitable  drainage,  by  means  of  ordinary  tile 
drains,  placed  at  least  .3  feet  in  depth  and  some 
24  feet  apart,  should  be  ensured,  and  the  land 
trenched  at  least  2  feet  in  depth,  except  in  very 
favourable  positions,  leaving  the  top  spit,  which  is 
invariably  the  best,  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the 
trees  from  penetrating  deeply.  In  necessarj'  cases 
lime  rubble,  road  scrapings,  or  decayed  rubbish 
heap  material  may  be,  as  the  work  proceeds, 
incorporated  in  the  soil,  and  although  ordinary 
farmyard  manure  should  not  be  applied  under 
ordinarj'  conditions  for  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  may  with 
advantage  be  liberally  used  for  the  Raspberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  and  similar  fruits. 

T.  COOMBER. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Raspberries. 
There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  cutting  out 
the  old  bearing  canes  now  that  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  if  the  young  ones  have  not  been 
sufiiciently  thinned  this  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  attention,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  foliage  of  those  retained  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
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SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 

On  the  ^Oth  and  21st  inst.  this  greatest  of  provincial  flower 
shows  was  held  in  the  delightful  Quarry  Groiuids.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  tremendous 
crowds  attended  on  hoth  days,  the  receipts  at  the  gates 
being  record  ones.  The  fruits,  plants,  (lowers,  and  vege- 
tables were  magnificent,  and  particularly  so  the  Grapes. 
Never  had  finer  black  Grapes  been  seen  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  White  Muscats  were  for  the  most  part  colourless, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  sunless  season.  The  Champion 
Grape  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Shingler,  with  very  large 
bunches,  the  l)lack  varieties  being  also  well  finished.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lunt,  who  was  third,  showed  smaller  bunches, 
hut  they  were  of  almost  perfect  finish,  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  Mr.  Lunfs  exhibit  deserving  of  a  higher  place. 
The  decorated  dessert  tallies  were  very  attractive,  and  the 
fruit  good. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty  specimen  plants  went  this 
time  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esi|-, 
Allerton,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  his  magnificent 
plants.  The  cut  fiowera  were  not  of  extraordinary  merit. 
Dahlias  were  not  shown  so  well  or  so  extensively  as  usual. 
The  non-competitive  groups  were  a  noteworthy  feature,  and 
the  vegetables  were  excellent.  The  worthy  honorary  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  this  year's  exhibition. 

Plants, 
In  the  division  for  plants  open  to  all  it  is  questionable 
whether   Shrewsbury  has  ever  seen   such  a  fine  array  of 
plants,  whether  regarded  from  the  point  of  size  or  cultural 


skill.  The  class  for  twenty  plants  brought  four  competitors, 
these  in  themselves  making  a  display  that  can  only  be  seen 
at  this  important  function.  The  groups  fully  ?naintained 
the  high  position  tliat  has  been  held  here  in  past  years,  the 
visitors  being  unstinted  in  their  piaise  at  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  artistic  skill  shown  in  the 
arrangements. 

For  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than 
twelve  in  bloom,  the  premier  award  went  for  the  first  time 
to  Liverpool — to  T.  S.  Timtuis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Cleveley,  Altertou 
(gardener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell).  His  plants  throughout  were 
noticeable  for  their  size  and  perfect  freshness.  They  were 
backed  by  Palms  (Kentia  fosteriana)  at  each  side,  with  K. 
belmoreana  for  the  centre,  each  about  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  of  a  similar  height ;  Crotons,  of  which  there  were  five  ; 
ilortefontainense,  superbly  coloured  ;  Wiliiamsonii,  large 
foliage  ;  (^ueen  Victoria,  Countess,  all  upwards  of  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  well  finished  :  Ixoras,  which  numbered  six, 
were  remarkably  well  fiowered,  the  varieties  being  Williamsii 
(two),  Coccinea  superba  (two),  Pilgrimii.  Duttii  (tine  spikes), 
Stephanotis  fiorihuuda,  well  flowered  ;  Lapageria  rosea  and 
alba,  heavily  laden  with  their  telling  blooms  ;  Statice  pro- 
fusa,  t>  feet  in  diameter,  in  robust  health,  and  heavily 
fiowered  ;  Allamanda  Hendersouii,  and  Rhododendron 
Taylori  completed  this  exhibition  of  giant  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  second  with 
somewhat  smaller  plants,  but  of  greater  variety  ;  especially 
grand  were  Bougainvillea  Cypherii,  Erica  marnockiana 
(well  flowered),  PliLenocoma  prolifera  Baruesii,  Rondoletia 
speciosa  major,  Bougainvillea  sauderiana,  with  splendid 
Statice  profusa,  even  larger  than  in  the  first  prize  lot, 
Statice  intermedia,  with  good  Crotons,  Ac,  made  up  a  grand 
display.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  followed  with  smaller 
plants,  in  which  Ericas  were  the  most  telling.  One  other 
collection  was  staged,  which  received  an  extra  award. 

For  the  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  and  out  of  bloom, 
to  occupy  3(10  square  feet,  arranged  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  easily  held  their  own  with  a 
display  arranged  very  artistically.  It  consisted  of  an  arch 
in  cork  as  the  centre  of  the  background,  with  Pyramids  on 
either  side,  the  summits  surmounted  with  well-grown 
Palms.  The  groundwork  was  of  Asparagus,  Ferns,  Panicum, 
ttc,  from  which  were  arranged  Crotons,  Ixoras,  Liliums, 
ttc.  The  foreground  was  occupied  with  three  Pyramids,  the 
centre  one  of  Bamboos.  Other  foliage  plants  included 
Begonias,  Asparagus,  and  Crotons,  the  flowering  portion 
being  entirely  Orchids,  including  Oncidium  Papilio,  Den- 
drobinms,  Lfclias,  Odontoglossuras,  &c.  The  side  groups 
were  composed  of  Cocos  weddelliana,  Crotons,  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  Asparagus,  &c. 

G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (trardener,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald),  was  second  with  a  tasteful  arrangement,  but 
lacking  in  (juality.  The  chief  points  were  Crotons  (good  in 
colour),  Palms,  Bamboos,  Ferns,  Lilium  longifiorum, 
Francoas,  Ixoras,  &c.  The  remaining  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  with  a  group  in  which  Liliums, 
Tuberoses,  and  Odontoglossums  were  noteworthy. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Palms,  Ferns, 
&c.,  Jlessrs.  Cypher  were  again  to  the  fore,  the  Crotons 
being  vivid  in  their  colouring.  Warrenii,  Reidii,  and  others 
were  especially  fine.  Palms  in  variety,  Aralias,  Begonias, 
Acalyphas,  and  Caladiums  played  an  important  part  in  this 
very  fine  array. 

G.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Thompson), 
was  second.  His  arrangement  was  somewhat  flatter  than 
the  foregoing.  The  best  features  were  fine  single-stemmed 
Crotons  furnished  to  the  pot.  Begonias,  Caladiums,  &c. 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  received  the  remaining  award. 

Six  Dracaenas  :  Lord  Harlech,  Brog>ntyn  (gardener,  Sir.  T. 
Lambert),  was  first  with  large  well  grown  plants  unnamed  ; 
second,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Adcote,  Baschurch  (gardener,  Mr. 
R.  Lawley),  with  smaller  but  well  finished  plants. 

For  thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  Lord  Harlech  led  with  a 
pretty  combination,  in  which  Ixoras  were  well  fiowered  \ 
T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  was  second  with  bright  plants;  W.  J 
Scott,  Esq.,  Besford  House  (gardener,  i!r.  J.  Carter),  third. 
Singlestoveorgreenhouse  plantsin  flower  :  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington  Spa,  look  the  lead  with  a  well-flowered  Erica  ; 
Messrs.  ('ypher  second  with  Statice  intermedia  ;  Mr.  W. 
Finch  took  the  remaining  award  with  Statice  profusa. 

Six  Fuchsias  :  Mr.  J.  Jenks,  Castle  Fields,  took  the  lead 
with  small  well  bloomed  plants. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  150  square  feet  :  Mrs. 
Swann  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Roberts)  led  with  a  well  arranged 
combination  ;  second,  H.  H.  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Brammell) ;  third,  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq., 
Leightun  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Phillips). 

Thirty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
10  inches  :  Lord  Harlech  led  with  channing  plants  remark- 
ably well  done,  the  best  being  Ixora  Duttii,  I.  Pilgrimii, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourii ;  T.  S. 
Timmis,  Esq.,  an  excellent  second  ;  Messrs.  Cypher  third. 

Four  Coleus  :  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Worrall),  led  with  Pyramids,  good  foliage  and  colour  ; 
second,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Staney,  Wellington  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson). 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  :  W.  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  won, 
having  good  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
dec.  ;  Mr.  J.  Tarrant,  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  and  Mr.  A 
Jones  as  placed. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  :  Lord  Harlech  led,  having 
a  very  fine  Eucharis  amazotiica,  Vinca  rosea.  Ac.  ;  T.  F. 
Kynnersley,  Esq.,  was  second,  his  exhibit  including  a  huge 
Hydrangea. 

Four  exotic  Ferns  ;  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  won  with  grand 
examples  of  Nephrolepis  rufescens,  N.  davalHoides  furcans, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  10  feet  in 
diameter  ;  second,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Staney  ;  third,  W.  J.  Scott,  Esq. 
Six  Caladiums  :  T-  S.  Timmis  Esq.;  was  aeain  to  the  fore 
with  a  grand  lot,  beautifully  coloured  ;  sectjnd,  H.  H.  Francis 
Hayhurst,  Esti.  ;  third,  R.  A.  Newill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Ashwood). 

Twelve  table  plants :  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  led  with 
brilliant  coloured  Crotons,  Aralias,  &c.;  J.  E.  Waterhouse, 
E=q.,  Prestbury,  Macclesfield  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.   Hall), 
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second ;  T.  Corbett,  Esq. ,  Irapney  Hall,  Droitwich  (gardener, 
F.  Joidaii),  third. 

Six  double  Geraniums:  The  winners  were  Messrs.  B. 
Taylor,  E.  S.  Godsell  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Payne),  and  J. 
Tarrant. 

Four  Begonias :  Messrs.  W.  J.  Scott,  R.  Taylor,  and 
J.  Tarrant  were  the  prize  takers. 

In  the  open  class  for  three  double  and  three  single  flower- 
ing Begonias,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  won  with 
very  fine  forms  ;  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  second. 
Cut  Floweks. 
For  a  display  of  floral  arrangements,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury,  were  first.  They  had  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful arrangements,  notably  a  harp  of  Eucharis,  white 
iilium,  &c.,  vases  and  baskets  of  Carnations,  Roses,  &c. 
A  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Shropshire  society  in  London 
goes  with  this  prize. 

Mr.  H.  Hayward,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  first  for  ball 
and  bridal  bou'iuets  ;  ^Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  a  good  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Derbyshire,  Altrincham,  third. 

For  a  -similar  exhibit  (Orchids  excluded),  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  was  well  first;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  second. 
Jlr.  W.  Treseder  was  first  also  for  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  for  one  of  Roses,  filr.  J.  Derbyshire  was  second 
in  the  latter  class.  Mr.  Treseder  also  won  for  a  stand  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salis- 
bury, second. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were  first  for  buttonhole  bouquets 
and  ladies'  sprays. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials,  IMessrs.  Harkness 
and  Son,  Leeming  Barr,  was  first  with  a  bright  display  of 
good  things;  second,  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  Bristol ;  third,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co., 
Bedale. 

For  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams, and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  first,  with  some  lovely 
flowers,  well  arranged ;  second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  with  very  good  flowers  ;  third,  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Rowe  and  Son,  Worcester. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  any  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardift",  was  first ;  his  double  varieties  were  very  fine ; 
second,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury ; 
third,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 

Collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees :  First,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  with  a  beautiful  lot  ;  second, 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Stjn,  High  Blantyre  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

Twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  flowers:  First,  Mr.  Wake- 
field, gardener  to  Miss  Humherton,  Chester  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale. 

Thirty-six  Gladioli:  First,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Leeming  Barr;  second,  Messrs.  11.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitehin. 

Twenty-four  Roses:  First,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitehin  ;  Me.ssrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  being  a  good 
second  ;  third.  Kings  Acre  Nursery  Co. 

Twenty-four  blooms  show  Dahlias  :  First,  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell and  Son,  Blantyre,  with  a  splendid  lot ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnhani,  Surrey,  was  a  good  second  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardift'. 

For  twelve  show  Dahlias  (nurserymen  excluded),  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  Chippenham,  was  first ;  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon, 
second ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  King,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  third. 
Twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
with  some  beautiful  flowers  ;  second,  Messrs.  A'^ernon  and 
Barnard,  Willaston,  Cheshire  ;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

In  a  similar  class  (nurserymen  excluded),  Mr.  W.  E.  King 
was  first,  showing  well;  second,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, 
Maesfen  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  Bicton. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  for  Dahlias;  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  by  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem. 

Fruit. 
The  first  prize  for  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  plants  in 
pots,  cut  flowers,  and  foliage  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Hall  Gardens,  with  a  grand  display.  This 
exhibit  obtained  121  points.  The  Grapes,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  were  very  fine ;  and  Pear 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Peach  Royal  George,  Apple  Ribston 
Pippin,  Nectjirine  Elruge,  the  Melons,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
dishes  were  of  great  excellence.  The  fioral  decoration  was 
of  Montbretias,  Francoas,  Heuchera,  Gypsophila,  and 
grasses  in  the  large  glasses,  Selaginella  and  Asparagus 
forming  a  delicate  and  effective  draping.  For  beauty  of 
foliage  and  flower  7  points  were  given,  8  for  harmonious 
blending  of  colouring,  and  S  for  general  arrangement  for 
effect. 

Mr.  G.  Mullins,  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
Ledbury,  was  second.  His  table  was  arranged  very  much 
like  the  first  prize  one ;  it  was  not,  however,  so  well  filled. 
The  number  of  points  obtained  for  this  was  111.  The  Grapes 
were  not  so  good,  but  Nectarine  Dryden,  Apricot  Moor 
Park,  Melon  Countess,  Peach  Barriugton,  and  Nectarine 
Stanwick  Elruge  were  very  fine.  The  fioral  decorations, 
though  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  first  prize  table, 
were  hardly  so  well  done. 

Mr.  J.  Mclndoe.  Guisborough  Hall  Gardens,  was  third.  The 
Peaches,  Apple  Washington,  Pears  Souvenir  du  Congres 
and  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Nectarine  Stanwick  Elruge,  and 
Melon  Best  of  All  were  the  best  dishes.  Francoa,  Heuchera, 
Acacia,  and  Asparagus  were  used  in  the  decorations.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  obtained  109  points.  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsam  Gardens,  was  fourth,  gaining  lOOi  points;  and  Mr. 
S.  Bremmell  fifth,  with  S3i  points. 

Great  Grape  Class. 
The  silver  champion  cup  (value  fifty  guineas,  to  be  won 
three  times)  and  the  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Grapes  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.  This  exhibit  obtained 
105i  points  out  of  a  possible  112.  A  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc 
obtained  the  full  points.    The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 


somewhat  greasy  and  unshapely,  but  the  black  Grapes  were 
splendidly  finished,  while  the  bunches  were  enormous, 
those  of  Alnwick  Seedling  were  huge,  as  also  were  those  of 
Alicante. 

The  second  prize,  together  with  a  special  prize  presented 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  and  Sons,  Limited,  was  won  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling.  Their 
produce  obtained  9S;V  points.  These  Grapes  were  all  of 
splendid  finish,  one  of  Alnwick  Seedling  obtaining  the 
maximum  points,  and  one  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Alnwick  Seedling  losing  only  by  half  a  point.  The  bunches  of 
Alicante  were  huge  but  the  berries  small. 

The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  Keir  House 
Gardens,  Dunblane,  N.B.,  whose  bunches,  although  of  almost 
perfect  finish,  lacked  the  size  of  those  previously  named. 
No  less  than  four  obtained  the  maximum  number  of  points, 
viz..  Black  Hamburgh  (twice)  and  Mrs.  Pince  (twice). 
The  Madresfleld  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  very 
good  also.     They  obtained  Orti  points. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  fourth, 
gaining  93  points.  Madresfleld  Court  and  Muscat  Hamburgh 
were  best  represented. 

The  three  prizes  for  decorative  arrangements  in  this  class 
were  awarded  as  follows  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Coates,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Piatt,  C.B.,  Gordinog,  Wales,  who  was  sixth  for 
Grapes.  Mr.  G.  Mullein  won  the  second  prize  for  decoration, 
and  Messrs.  Buchanan  took  the  third. 

For  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall 
Gardens,  Droitwich,  was  first  with  an  admirable  exhibit. 
The  Madresfleld  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were 
excellent ;  the  Muscats  slightly  green.  Melons  Hero  of 
Lockinge  and  B'rogmore  Scarlet  were  good,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine,  Apricot  Large  Early,  and  Peach  Violette  Hfitive 
were  excellent.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  was  second.  Madresfleld  Court  and  Muscat 
Grapes  were  very  good.  Marguerite  Marrillat  Pear  was  a 
splendid  dish,  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  and  the  Nectarine 
Peach  good  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  Temple  Newsam  Gardens, 
Melon  Temple  Newsam  Hybrid,  Peach  Dyniond,  and  Pear 
Clapp's  Favourite  being  the  best  dishes  ;  Mr.  R.  Cairns, 
Balruddery  Gardens.  Dundee,  was  fourth. 

The  prizes  for  decoration  in  this  class  were  awarded  as 
follows :  First,  Mr.  Jordan,  very  few  flowers.  Asparagus 
eft'ectively  used  ;  second,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  Francoa  and 
B'erns;  third,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  who  used  Orchids  and  Ferus. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  fifth  for  fruit. 

(i'or  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit:  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
York  House  Gardens,  Great  Slalvern,  won  the  first  prize. 
The  best  Grapes  were  Gros  Maroc,  and  Nectarine  Violette 
Hutive,  Pear  Doyennti  Boussoch,  Peach  Violette  Hative  and 
Stirling  Castle  were  very  good.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Melcbet  Court 
Gardens,  Romsey,  was  second.  The  Grapes  were  of  good 
quality,  the  Melons  good  ;  but  the  remaining  fruit  rather 
small.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  the 
Gardens,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  who  had  good  Peaches  and 
Melons. 

The  prizes  for  decoration  in  this  class  were  awarded  thus  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  who  used  Gypsophila,  Cypripedium, 
a  few  Carnations,  aiid  a  draping  of  Selaginella ;  Mr.  G.  Hall 
was  second,  using  Smilax  for  draping  and  Montbretias  in 
the  glasses ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  who  had  white 
Roses  and  Asparagus. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  :  Mr.  J.  Langley,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall,  West 
Fetton,  was  first.  He  showed  good  Sladresfield  Court 
Grapes,  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  and  Early  Rivers'  Nectarine. 
Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkinalt,  was 
second,  showing  good  Appley  Towers  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines. 

The  first  prize  for  decoration  was  given  to  this  exhibit.  A 
white  Dipladenia  and  Gypsophila  were  used  in  the  glasses, 
and  Smilax  sparingly  on  the  table.  The  second  prize  for 
decoration  went  to  Mr.  H.  Huxter,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Wood, 
Esq.,  Ludlow,  who  used  small  Croton  plants.  Cornflowers, 
and  Gypsophila.  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  C.  F.  K.  Main- 
waring,  Esq.,  Ellesmere,  was  third  for  the  collection  of 
fruit,  and  also  for  decoration  ;  Mr.  J.  Bremmell.  gardener 
to  H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington,  was  fourth. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener 
to  Lord  Harlech,  with  very  good  Madresfield  Court  and 
large,  somewhat  green  Muscats ;  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  with  fine  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  good  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  a  good  third,  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  Granville 
Farquhar,  Esq.,  Cholmondeley  Castle,  was  first  with  finely- 
coloured  bunches,  whose  berries  were  rather  thick  ;  second, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  with  highly-finished  smaller  bunches  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Lambert. 

Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  first  for  one  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  showing  a  bunch  of  perfect  finish;  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Romsey  Gardens, 
Hants,  third. 

Two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
with  grand  examples;  second,  Mr.  G.  R.  Fielder,  North 
Mymras  Park  Gardens,  Hatfield  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  Collar 
House  Gardens. 

Two  bunches  Alicante  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  with  very 
large,  well-finished  bunches;  a  good  second,  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  Buchanan,  Kippen  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall. 

Two  bunches  of  Gros  Uolman  or  Gros  Maroc  :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Shingler,  with  grand  Gros  Maroc;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Wilkins,  Oteley  Gardens,  Ellesmere  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lambert. 
Two  bunches  of  Muscats  :  First,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  with  good 
sized  bunches  splendidly  coloured  and  finished  ;  second,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Everett,  Tal-y-Cafn,  R.S.O.,  with  larger  bunches,  but 
very  green  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Fyfe.  The  first  prize  bunches 
were  much  superior  to  the  others. 

One  bunch  Muscat ;  First,  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  with  a  large  and 
somewhat  green  bunch;  second,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder;  third, 
Mr.  James  Inglis,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  The  Muscats  on 
the  whole  were  very  green. 

Two  hunches  any  other  white  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall,  with  very  good  Chasselas  Napoleon  ;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Child,  Daventry  Gardens  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Lawley,  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater. 


Six  Peaches :  First,  Mr.  J.  Wilkes,  Creswell  Gardens, 
Stafford,  with  grand  Bellegarde  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Malvern,  with  good  Stirling 
Castle ;  third,  Mr.  R.  R.  Griudod,  Whitfield  Gardens, 
Hereford. 

Six  Nectarines  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  Leigbton  Hall 
Gardens,  with  very  fine  Pine-apple  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
with  Violette  Hative  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Impney, 
with  splendidly  coloured  Stanwick  Elruge. 

Six  Apricots  :  First,  Mr.  Robert  Grindrod,  with  grand 
Early  Red  :  second,  Mr.  F.  Clark,  Wistow  Hall  Gardens  ; 
third,  Mr.  Jordan. 

Green  fiesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  George  Davies  ;  aecond,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 

Scarlet  fiesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  with  fine  Gunton 
Scarlet ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Lawley  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 

White  flesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  Anglesea, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Mayrick,  Bart.,  with  Hero  of  Lockinge; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Ritchings  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Hall. 

The  chief  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  Plums  were 
Messrs.  S.  Bremmell,  James  Davies,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  and  J. 
Mclndoe. 

For  Cherries,  air.  A.  Ruddock,  Bangor  ;  Mr.  W.  Powell, 
Addleston  ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  Leominster. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  staged  in  very  fine  quality.  This  section  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  generous  support  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  who  ofi'er  in  many  cases  liberal  prizes  for  collec- 
tions and  single  dishes. 

In  the  class  for  nine  distinct  kinds  (prizes  presented  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons),  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gil>son),  held  the  post  of  honour,  showing 
very  good  Celery  Sulham's  Prize,  Cauliflower  Autumn  Mam- 
moth, Leek  Prizetaker,  Tomato  Eclipse,  Onion  Ailsa  Craig 
(very  fine).  Carrot  Intermediate,  Pea  The  Gladstone,  Potato, 
Supreme,  and  Scarlet  Runner  Best  of  All;  second,  Lord 
Aldenham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Caulifiowers 
and  Tomato  Perfection  being  excellent;  third,  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Orraskirk  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton). 

For  nine  distinct  kinds  (prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  and  Co.),  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  again  had  the  premier 
lot,  in  which  Carter's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Ivory 
White  Celery,  Perfection  Carrot,  Jubilee  Runner  Beans, 
and  Perfection  Tomatoes  were  excellent.  Lord  Aldenham 
was  second,  and  the  Earl  of  Lathom  third. 

For  twelve  kinds  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and 
Co.),  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Ruabon,  held  the  coveted  position, 
his  Celery,  Leeks,  Beet,  and  Carrots  being  amongst  the 
best.  T.  Corbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall  Gardens,  followed, 
and  Mr.  G.  Davies,  Pool  Parva,  was  third. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  (prizes  presented  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Murrell),  the  leader  proved  to  be  Captain  H.  L. 
Butler,  Shotton  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Birch),  with  fair 
specimens  ;  J.  B.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  Chalfont  Park.  Bucks, 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend),  was  second ;  H.  H.  Francis 
Hayhurst,  Esq.,  third. 

For  six  kinds  (prizes  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Murrell),  Mrs. 
■lames  Cock,  Ridgbourne  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Clowes),  was  to 
the  fore  with  good  Onions  ;  second,  Mrs.  C.  Guise,  Hadnall  ; 
third.  Captain  T.  A.  M.  Dickin,  Wem  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert). 

For  eight  kinds  (prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons),  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  led  with  a 
fine  lot.  Carrot  Prizewinner,  Cauliflower  Early  Mammoth, 
Celery  Giant  White,  Onion  Masterpiece,  Potato  Progress, 
Tomato  Sensation,  Runner  Been  New  E.xhibition,  and  Pea 
Talisman  were  excellent ;  second.  Sir  Alexander  Henderson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Faringdon,  Berks  (gardener,  Mr.  AV.  L.  Bastin), 
with  grand  Runner  iJeans  Webb's  Eclipse  and  Onion  Ailsa 
Craig  ;  third,  Earl  of  Lathom. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Aldenham  was  to  the  fore  with  an  exhibit,  in  which  Parsnip 
Maltese,  Caulifiower  Early  Autumn  Giant,  Onion  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Pea  Telegraph  Improved  were  the  best ;  theEjirl  of  Lathom 
was  second  with  good  Cauliflowers  Carter's  Early  Giant ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Newbury  (gardener,  ilr. 
W.  Pope)  was  third. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  kinds,  the  winners  were  :  First, 
J.  H.  Lees-Milne,  Esq.,  Ruyton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Hay) ;  second,  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq. ;  third,  Captain  H.  L. 
Butler. 

Two  varieties  of  Potatoes  (prizes  presented  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham),  Sir  W.  Honyman,  Bart.,  took  the  lead  with 
Satisfaction  and  Up-to-date.  F<jr  eight  Onions,  Colonel 
0.  R.  Middleton,  The  Chase,  Ross  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Leith), 
led  with  Excelsior  of  good  size.  For  eight  Tomatoes,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  won  with  fine  formed  fruits  of  Polegate, 
For  six  Turnips,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  was  first.  For 
three  sticks  of  Celery,  Colonel  0.  R.  Middleton  was 
first  with  Bibby's  Defiance.  For  six  Parsnips,  the  same 
exhibitor  was  first  with  Hollow  Crown,  and  also  won  for  six 
Carrots. 

For  three  Cauliflowers,  Sir  W.  Honyman,  Bart.,  was  first, 
with  good  heads  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant.  One  dish  of 
Runner  Beans,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  was  first  with  Ne  Plus 
Ultra;  and  for  two  dishes  of  Peas  the  same  competitor  won 
with  Duke  of  Albany  and  Gradus. 

For  one  dish  of  Peas,  Mr.  E.  Cumberbatch,  Silverdale,  was 
first  with  Gladstone.  For  six  Onions,  Mr.  G.  Davies  won. 
Two  Cauliflowers,  G.  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  with  fine  heads.  Nine 
Spring  Onions,  Lord  Aldenham  won  with  good  Ailsa  Craig. 
Nine  Autumn  Onions,  Earl  of  Lathom  was  first  with  heavy 
specimens.  Four  Carrots,  Colonel  0.  R.  Middleton  was  first. 
Four  Parsnips,  the  Hon.  Kenyon  Stanleigh,  M.P.,  was  first. 
Three  heads  of  Celery,  Sir  Colley,  Scotland,  with  solid 
specimens.  Two  Cauliflowers,  E.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  was  first 
with  Eclipse. 

For  Runner  Beans,  Mr.  D.  Breeze  was  first  with  a  good  lot. 
French  Beans,  C.  T.  Weatherby,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  Surrey, 
first.  Dish  of  Peas,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  first.  Two  Cucumbers, 
first,  Lord  Aldenham,  with  Stourbridge  Gem.  Six  Tomatoes, 
first,  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  with  grand  fruits.  Six  Potatoes, 
first,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lathom  with  well-shaped 
Suttou'a  Ideal  out  ol  fifty-three  competitors. 
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Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  had  a 
bright  and  extensive  display.  The  centre  of  their  group 
consisted  of  Gloxinias,  well-grown  and  well-flowered  plants, 
whilst  on  either  side  of  them  were  Ijanks  of  miscellaneous 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  Hollyhocks  were  conspicuously 
tine.  A  collection  of  splendidly-grown  vegetables  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Webb. 

Jlr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Portland  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  had  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  the  blooms  were  both  bright 
and  fresh.  Niphetos  and  Perle  des  Jardins  were  represented 
by  fine  masses,  and  besides  numerous  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
there  were  such  good  garden  Roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins 
(new,  a  lovely  pink  rambler),  JMme.  Lambard,  Ard's  Rover, 
Longworth  Rambler,  General  Jactiueminot,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  a  very  bright  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Phloxes  were  particularly  fine. 
Kniphofias,  Gladioli,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Carnations,  Pent- 
stemons,  &c.,  were  also  very  good. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  that  comi>rised  a  grand  display  of  \'io]a3,  for  which 
this  firm  is  famed,  an  excellent  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  Bobbie's 
Marigolds,  and  a  representative  collection  of  Potatoes  of 
about  seventy  dishes. 

Messrs.  James  Veilch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  arranged 
an  extensive  group  of  choice  stove  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Krom  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  other  greenery, 
specimen  Draciunas,  Aloeasias,  Aralias,  Crotons,  and 
Nepenthes  were  irregularly  arranged,  the  whole  forming  an 
exceedingly  effective  display.  A  good  plant  of  Caryola 
Alherti  was  in  the  centre,  and  in  front  of  it  a  group  of 
Orchids  in  flower.  Some  of  the  most  notable  specimens  in 
the  group  were  Koupala  corcovadensis,  Acalypha  hispida, 
Aralia  elegantissima,  Acrostichum  viscosum,  Crotons  Prince 
of  Wales,  Reidii,  and  Draca-na  Doucetti. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  stove  plants  that  contained  well  -  grown 
('lotons,  Aloeasias,  Palms,  Caladiums,  and  Dracicnas  of  the 
Ittst  variety. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  r>36.  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  group  of  choice  stove  plants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Crotons  Reidii,  Flamingo,  Aigburth  Gem,  and  others, 
DracaMia  Victoria,  and  Caladiums  in  variety.  Polypodium 
irii»ides  raraocristatum  and  Anemia  rotundifolia  were  two 
notable  plants  included. 

Messrs.  Geo.  .Tackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery.  Surrey, 
showed  hardy  flowers  very  extensively.    Cactus,   Pompon,  , 
and  double  Dahlias  were  included,  and  Gladioli,  Kniphofias, 
Eryngiums,  Pyrethrums,  and  many  more  were  well  shown. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christcburch,  Hants,  in  his  group 
of  hardy  flowers  had  some  splendid  Kniphofias,  Montbretias, 
Gladioli,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  \'eronicas,  Phloxes.  Arc. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  a  pretty  lot 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  Liliums,  very  tastefully  arranged  with 
suitable  greenery,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Ferns,  Ac,  making 
a  very  pleasing  display. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  exhibited 
a  specimen  lot  of  Dahlias,  both  Cactus  and  double  varieties. 
Particularly  fine  were  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
Mrs.  Clinton  (new),  Mrs.  James  Bailey  (new),  all  Cactus 
sorts;  and  of  the  doubles,  some  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  C. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Professor  Fawcett,  and 
Rosamund. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  large  display  of  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Gloxinias,  Cannas,  Ac.  all  well 
arranged  and  forming  an  attractive  exhibit.  There  were 
mounds  of  Crimsfjti  Rambler  Ruse,  almost  surrounded  by 
vases  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Ac,  at  one  end  of  the  display, 
and  Dahlias  in  many  excellent  sorts  at  the  other.  Mounds 
of  Cannas  fianked  a  central  group  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Dorothy 
Eckford. 

Slessrs.  Richard  Hartlaiid  and  Son,  The  Lough  Nurseries, 
Cork,  showed  a  collection  of  tuljcrous  Begonia  blooms  in 
many  grand  varieties,  as  well  as  spikes  of  Gladioli. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  exhibited  a  beautiful  display  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  nicely  set  up  in  vases,  with  suitable 
greenery. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sou,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
bad  a  display  of  blooms  of  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonias  ;  the  singles  were  especially  fine. 

Jlessrs.  \V.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
showed  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  flowers,  that  comprised 
Carnation  Pride  of  Peterborough,  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts, 
garden  Roses,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ac. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Warton,  Carnforth,  showed  an  exten- 
sive collective  of  Sweet  Peas.  Many  of  the  best  varieties 
were  well  represented,  but  the  flowers  were  much  crowded 
in  the  vases. 

Sweet  Peas  were  also  extensively  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Derbyshire  Hall,  Altrincham. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Limited,  Chard,  made  a  pretty 
display  with  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and  DahliastCactus.  Pompon, 
and  double  varieties).  A  collection  of  vegetables  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jarman. 

ilr.  J.  n.  White,  Worcester,  exhibited  hardy  flowers  ex- 
tensively. Notalily  good  were  the  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks, 
Jledychiuras,  Phloxes,  Ac.  Several  good  Cactus  Dahlia 
bhjoms  were  included. 

Messrs.  Prichard  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  dwarf 
Japanese  trees  and  Fern  balls  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  showed  a 
grand  lot  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots.  They  made  a 
splendid  display,  both  double,  single,  and  crested  sorts 
were  shown,  and  the  plants  were  well  flowered. 

Mr.  F.  Davis,  Woolas  Hill,  Persbore,  showed  a  group  of 
very  fine  tuberous  Begonias,  the  double  blooms  were  some 
of  the  best  in  the  show. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Es().,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
London  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson),  exhibited  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Nymphica  Itlooms  very  prettily  arranged  amongst 
their  own  foliage.  Some  of  tlie  flowers  were  very  fine. 
Nymphica  Marliacea  chromalella,  N.  M.  albida,  N.  odorata 
rosacea,  N.  ellisiana,  N.  lucida,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  Robinsoni, 
N.    gloriosa,    N.    stellata    (Berlin    variety),    N.    atellata 


pulcherrina,  and  N.  s.  Miss  Ward  (new,  a  beautiful  rose 
colour)  were  also  very  fine.  Nelumbium  speciosum,  grown 
out  of  doors,  and  numerous  water-loving  plants  weie 
arranged  as  a  background. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Tiverton  Nursery,  Bath, 
had  an  excellent  display  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots,  the 
double  blooms  being  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Richard.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a 
very  good  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  in  which 
Yuccas,  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  Phloxes,  Clematises,  Knip- 
hofias, Veronicas,  Gladioli,  and  many  more  were  pleasingly 
set  up. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green,  N., 
exhibited  several  of  their  specialities,  notably  the  new 
suspending  baskets,  efi"ectively  filled  with  flowering  plants, 
Bamboo  canes  (dyed  green),  green  rafiia,  the  Muratori 
hand  spray,  Ac. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Child,  Acocks  Green,  displayed  a  splendid 
bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety.  They 
were  well  arrangeii,  and  formed  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
at  the  enrl  uf  one  of  the  tents. 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury, 
showed  zonal  Pelargoniums  beautifully.  The  trusses  were 
very  handsome,  and  his  exhibit  was  arranged  with  much 
taste. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  exhibited  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety.  The 
Kniphoflas  and  Pentstemons  were  most  conspicuous,  while 
Water  Lilies,  Violas  in  variety,  Bucconia  cordata,  Cam- 
panulas, Ac,  were  also  well  represented.  A  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  display. 

Mr.  R.  Greenfleld,]un.,LearaingtonSpa,  showed  Asparagus 
Myriocladus,  a  new  and  good  plant. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  exhibited  cut 
blnums  of  Carnations  in  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  showed 
a  beautiful  lot  of  Pansies  and  Viola  blooms  prettily  arranged. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  showed  some  excellent 
Malmaison  Carnations  as  well  as  several  border  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Waters,  Westleigh,  Acocks  Green,  showed  a 
collection  of  Violas  that  contained  some  very  pretty 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
a  bank  of  miscellaneous  banly  flowers  that  was  very  bright. 
Gladioli,  Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,  Carnations,  Campanulas, 
Ac,  were  well  slujwn. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  showed  Phloxes  and  other 
harrly  flowers  in  cijusiderable  variety. 

:Mr.  John  Wood,  Penrith,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  that  were  bright  and  fresh,  also  his  Golden  Bean 
Wood's  Centenary. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  showed  a  good 
collection  of  hardy  fruit.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  pots  were 
very  well  grown. 

iiessrs.     Isaac     House     and     Son,     Westbury-on-Trym, 
exhibited  a  pretty  collection  of  Phloxes. 
Awards. 
Large  Gold  Medals. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  Mr.  F.  Davis, 
Pershore,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Messrs.  B.  K. 
Davis  and  Son,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Mr.  E. 
Murrell,  Messrs.  Hartland  and  Suns,  Messrs.  Pritchard  and 
Sons,  and  Hobbies,  Limited. 

Small  Gold  Medals. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Mr.  aiaurice  Prichard, 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons,  Mr.  A.  Myeis,  Mr.  Child,  the 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Mr.  Bolton,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  and  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer. 

Silver  Medals. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Scott,  Besford  House,  Messrs.  William  Bull  and 
Sons,  Messrs,  Barr  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Messrs. 
Isaac  House  and  Son,  Mr.  John  Wocid,  Penrith,  Mr.  Eckford, 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  Messrs.  W.  and  B.  F.rown,  Jfr. 
Darbyshire,  Mr.  Deverill,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Sir.  W. 
L.  Pattison,  and  Mr.  Waters. 

Certificates. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  Loogalu 
and  Winsome,  for  Lathyrus  latifoHus  grandiflurus  albus,  for 
Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  lor  Cactus  Dahlia  Miss 
Hetty  Dean. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  for  Cactus  D.dilias  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
Mrs.  James  Bailey. 

Mr.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  for  (.'arnation  Edward  VII. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  jun.,  Leamington,  for  Asparagus 
Myriocladus. 

Mr.  William  Bunn  for  Tomato  Superlative. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY  SHOW. 

This  show,  held  at  ('astledykes,  Dumfries,  on  the  15th  and 
IGth  inst.,  was  the  best  held  under  the  auspices  uf  this  ohi- 
established  society  for  many  years.  The  new  directorate  is 
being  well  supported  by  exhibitors  and  the  public.  The 
show  was  declared  open  by  Sirs.  Glover,  wife  of  Provost 
Glover,  after  an  eloquent  introductory  speech  by  Sir  James 
Crichton  Brown,  in  which  he  referred  approvingly  to  the 
"Garden  City  "  movement. 

The  large  marquee  presented  a  bright  spectacle  with  its 
display  of  horticultural  produce,  which  was  generally  of 
high  (luality,  though  the  season  greatly  reduced  the  exhibits 
of  some  flowers,  Dahlias  in  particular  being  poorly  repre- 
sented, and  Carnations  and  Picotees  grown  in  the  open 
were  too  late  for  this  early  date.  Sweet  Peas,  hardy 
flowers,  and  Roses  were  very  fine  for  the  season,  while 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  excellent.  Pot  plants  were  weak 
in  the  greater  number  of  classes,  but  bouquets  and  baskets 
of  flowers  were  unusually  well  done  for  this  show.  The 
most  successful  exhibitor  over  all  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart, 
Mollance,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.,  who  also  won  the  Dumfries 


Corporation  Cup  with  a  beautiful  table  of  plants,  composed 
largely  of  Codi;cums  (Crotons),  with  Palms  and  flowering 
plants.  Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sons  were  second,  and 
Mr.  Houston,  winner  of  the  cup  last  year,  was  third  in  this 
class.  Table  decorations  were  beautiful,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Miss  Rutherford,  Crichton  House,  Dumfries,  fur  a 
charming  table  with  Shirley  Poppies  and  Marguerites  ;  her 
sister,  Miss  D.  Rutherford,  being  sec-md  with  a  pleasing 
arrangement  of  white  Marguerites  and  blue  Cornflowers, 
which  found  even  more  favour  than  the  other  in  the  eyes  of 
some. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  led  with  Roses,  which 
were  also  well  exhibited.  Among  the  non-competitive 
exhibits  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sons,  Annan,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Sons,  Stranraer,  and  some  local  nurserymen  also  had 
capital  displays. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  CLUB. 

Visit  to  Lord  Battersea's  Garden 
There  is  a  spot  high  up  upon  those  breezy  cliffs  of  Norfolk, 
around  the  Cromer  district,  named  by  Lord  Battersea  The 
Pleasaunce.  Recently  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
received  an  invitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  once  dreary 
district,  and  they  went  in  force  of  about  100  strong.  Lord 
Battersea  met  the  party,  and  after  exchanging  courtesies 
with  the  President  (ilr.  J.  Puwley)  and  the  Vice-President 
(Mr.  T.  B.  Field),  he  personally  conducted  the  party  round 
the  gardens.  To  be  brief,  would  be  to  say  every  species 
and  variety  of  hardy  shrub  and  flower  was  there,  and 
everything  was  simply  revelling  in  health.  However,  we 
must  mention  the  nature  of  this  ten  year  transformation. 
What  shrubs  !  flowering  and  foliage.  The  Genistas  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  were  alone  a  revelation.  Hardy  flowers 
of  every  kind,  beds  of  Carnations,  masses  of  annuals,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  almost  a  mile  of  jjergola-covered  walks 
(these  mostly  paved  with  old  flag-stones  from  the  streets 
of  London).  There  were  splendid  masses  of  Olearia  Haastii 
and  Romneya  Coulteri  with  its  almost  transparent  satiny 
blooms.  Lord  Battersea  allowed  the  party  the  use  of  the 
cricket  field  and  bowling-green.  A  hearty  round  of  applause 
was  given  to  his  lordship  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Powley, 
and  another  to  the  gardener  (Mr.  Clements),  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Field. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution. — This  great  gardening  charity 
has  marked  the  Coronation  year  in  a  praiseworthy 
way.  As  a  thank-offering  for  the  King's  recovery 
and  to  commemorate  the  Coronation,  the  committee 
have  placed  on  the  funds,  without  election,  all  the 
candidates  who  were  subscribers  without  election, 
and  given  to  each  of  the  applicants  who  were  not 
subscribers  the  sum  of  £5,  this  coming  from  the 
excellent  "Good  Samaritan  Fund." 

Flower    show   at    the   Crystal 

Palace.^The  National  Co-operative  Festival 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  the 
'23rd  inst.,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
interested  in  the  movement.  As  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  were  not  prepared 
tn  carry  out  a  flower  show  on  the  scale  of  previous 
years,  and  as  the  display  of  garden  produce  had 
alwa^s  been  a  great  source  of  attraction,  it  was 
decided  at  the  last  moment  to  have  an  exhibition, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  took  place  in 
the  basement  of  the  building.  A  somewhat 
large  space  was  occupied  with  garden  pro- 
duce, ranging  from  elaborate  table  decorations 
to  vegetables,  and  though  only  two  eoniewhat 
general  classes  were  instituted,  a  considerable 
number  of  exhibits  were  staged.  The  task  set  the 
judges  was  a  somewhat  dilhcult  one,  and  it 
necessitated  going  through  the  details  of  each 
exhibit,  estimating  each  part  of  it  according  to  a 
schedule  of  points.  Several  money  prizes  and 
certificates  were  awarded.  Tables  of  plants  only, 
some  with  the  addition  of  cut  flowers,  others 
comprised  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  others  were 
composed  wholly  of  floral  decorations,  made  up  an 
attractive  show,  and  the  co-operators  crowded 
about  the  tables  so  soon  as  the  show  was  opened 
to  the  public.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
future  a  flower  show  will  form  a  part  of  the  annual 
co-operative  festival  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Fring*ed  Begonias.— When  first  exhibited 
a  few  years  ago  manj'  prophesied  their  doom 
without  waiting  for  results,  whilst  others,  recog- 
nising their  value  for  hybridising,  set  to  work  with 
a  will  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  raise  numerous 
seedlings.  Expectation  was  at  its  highest  as  to 
whether  the  seedlings  Mould  keep  true  to  the 
original  type,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  the 
large  percentage  that  came  true,  many  being  more 
deeply  fringed.  Of  good  habit  and  with  flowers 
well  set  up,  the  shades  of  colour  at  present  known 
will     before     long     be     largely     multiplied.  —  R. 
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YOUNG     TREES     AND 
SUNSTROKE. 

IT  is  most  n9ticeable  that  the  stems  of 
young  trees  of  from  8  feet  to  about 
14  feet  in  height  are  apt  in  some 
seasons  to  get  much  damaged,  so  much 
so  that  the  trees  are  rarely  fit  for  much 
for  some  years  afterwards,  even  if  they  do 
not  die  outright.  The  mischief  is  usually  not 
seen  until  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters,  and 
is  found  more  as  a  rule  on  young  trees  with 
small  heads  standing  out  singly  than  where 
they  are  planted  amongst  undergrowth  or  in 
a  partially  shaded  spot.  If  careful  notice  is 
taken  it  will  be  found  that  the  stems  are 
damaged  on  the  south  side,  or  it  may  be  east 
or  west  of  south,  but  never  on  the  north  side, 
and  is  directly  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
being  too  hot  for  the  young  stems  to  bear. 
The  trees  most  liable  to  sunstroke — which  it 
practically  amounts  to— are  the  Lime,  Willow, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Birch, 
Mountain  Ash,  Ash,  and  Plane,  and  generally 
in  the  order  they  are  given,  the  softer  wooded 
trees  suffering  most.  The  Oak,  Elm,  and 
Beech  are  seldom  much  damaged  by  the  sun, 
though  in  cases  of  failure  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  the  stems  and  see  how  far  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  tree. 

The  first  marks  of  sunstroke  are  seen  in  the 
shape  of  longitudinal  cracks  in  the  bark, 
which  is  also  slightly  browned  and  flattened, 
as  if  there  were  a  hollow  beneath.  The  part 
affected  is  from  about  1  foot  to  3  feet  in 
length,  and  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  in  width. 
If  the  bark  is  cut  away  the  wood  beneath  will 
be  found  perfectly  firm  but  hard  and  dry, 
more  like  a  piece  of  seasoned  wood  than  part 
of  a  growing  tree.  When  such  is  the  case  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  the 
bark  back  to  the  living  tissue,  thoroughly  coat 
the  wound  with  gas  tar,  and  shade  the  stem 
afterwards  with  a  few  branches  or  something 
that  does  not  need  to  be  fastened  on  the  stem 
Hay  or  straw  bands  cannot  be  altogether 
recommended,  as  anything  which  excludes  the 
light  tends  to  the  softening  of  the  young 
bark.  This  should  be  avoided,  as  the  firmer 
the  bark  the  better  will  be  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  tree.  Iron  tree-guards,  though 
not  beautiful,  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting the  stems  of  young  trees  from  the  sun 
as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  animals.  In 
addition  to  the  slight  shade  they  give,  the 
iron,  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  takes  up 


a  large  amount  of  the  heat  rays  which  would 
otherwise  be  directed  full  upon  the  stem. 

A  hot,  dry  season  is  no  more  likely  to  cause 
sunstroke  than  a  wet  one,  .and  probably  not  so 
much,  as  we  have  noticed  it  this  year  quite  as 
much  as  in  former  ones.  The  time  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  happen  is  when  a  few  days  of 
hot  sunshine  follow  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  as 
the  wood  is  then  soft  and  full  of  moisture,  and 
is  more  liable  to  be  scorched  than  during  a 
period  of  prolonged  sunshine. 

When  trees  are  planted  out  singly  it  is  well 
to  choose  those  with  spreading  heads  and  low 
stems,  as  then  the  tree  will  shade  itself  to  a 
great  extent,  the  short  amount  of  bare  stem 
being  less  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  than  a 
taller  one.  After  all,  this  is  only  Nature's 
method  of  protection,  as,  in  a  wild  state,  no 
young  tree  is  bare-stemmed,  except  in  a  wood, 
where  it  is  shaded  by  those  around  it.  On  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  or  in  the  open,  young  trees 
are  furnished  to  the  ground  with  foliage,  which 
is  not  shed  until  the  stem  has  become  hardened 
enough  to  withstand  climatic  vicissitudes.  If 
trees  with  tall  stems  are  the  only  ones  avail- 
able, then  the  stems  should  be  shaded  by  some 
means  for  a  year  or  two,  especially  when  they 
have  become  established  and  are  making 
strong,  sappy  growths,  as  the  stem  is  practically 
in  the  same  condition  and  apt  to  be  scorched 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  hot  sunshine. 

Sunstroke  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Goat  Moth 
and  Wood-Leopard  Moth,  the  external  signs 
of  which  are  much  the  same,  but  on  the  bark 
being  removed  one  or  two  channels  almost 
the  size  of  a  man's  little  finger  are  to  be  seen, 
together  with  accumulations  of  wet  sawdust- 
like material  deposited  by  the  caterpillar. 
These  are  exterminated  by  thrusting  a  stout 
wire  into  the  channels  until  the  grub  is  killed, 
and  afterwards  cutting  away  the  dead  bark 
and  tarring  the  wound  thoroughly.  The  tree 
should  also  be  securely  staked  to  prevent  it 
snapping  off  in  a  high  wind. 


-WHY    HOLLYHOCKS    FAIL. 

We  have  received  several  letters  of  late  com- 
plaining of  the  diseased  condition,  not  only  of 
Hollyhocks  propagated  from  cuttings  and  in 
other  ways,  but  also  those  from  seed,  although 
seedlings  are  supposed  to  be  almost  disease 
proof.  We  wrote  to  the  well-known  growers, 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
and  their  reply  will  interest  all  lovers  of  a 
noble  garden  flower  : — 

"  Eeplying  to  yours    in    reference  to    the 


Hollyhock  disease,  we  have  found  nothing  of 
any  good  in  the  way  of  dressing,  but  find  from 
experience  that  the  hardier  the  plants  are 
treated  the  less  they  suffer  from  it.  Instead  of 
wintering  under  glass  as  formerly,  they  succeed 
much  better  by  being  planted  in  the  autumn 
in  moderately  rich  soil  away  from  the  drip  of 
trees,  and  as  much  exposed  as  possible  to  the 
fresh  air,  with  liberal  watering  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  buds  are  forming.  By  this 
time  the  leaves  have  completed  their  growth 
and  matured,  hence  are  not  so  susceptible  to 
the  disease  as  the  coarse,  over-fed  growths 
often  caused  by  strong  feeding  when  the  plants 
are  young.  The  plants  may  be  cut  down  after 
flowering,  the  crowns  and  stalk  at  the  base 
covered  over  entirely  with  cinder  ashes  ;  this 
not  only  protects  them  from  frost  but  also 
shields  them  against  the  disease  ;  remove  this 
about  March,  when  the  new  growth  should  be 
thinned  out." 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 

What  is  a  Garden? 
My  view  of  a  garden  is  one  which  I  never  knew 
any  gardener  to  hold.  It  is  primarily  that  of  a 
secluded  place  where  one  can  wander  after  break- 
fast with  contentment,  noticing  what  has  happened 
there  since  yesterday.  There  is  a  superior  class  of 
persons  who  wander  iu  their  gardens  before  break- 
fast ;  but  I  have  never  risen  to  this  giddy  height 
of  virtue  except  by  an  effort  or  an  accident,  and 
have  on  such  occasions  always  felt  the  worse  all 
day  for  my  walk  before  breakfast.  The  man 
who  outraged  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  by  mis- 
quoting, "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  gives 
you  a  baggy  look  under  the  eyes,"  evidently 
suffered  from  the  same  contrary  disposition  which 
makes  it  much  easier  for  me  to  sit  up  all  night  to 
hear  the  birds  sing,  than  to  get  up  early  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Getting  Out  of  Your  Own  Sight. 
After  breakfast,  however,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
the  enjoj'ment  which  I  can  get  out  of  a  garden, 
provided  that  it  is  suificieutly  irregular  or  extensive 
to  offer  changes  of  view  as  you  wander  along. 
There  are  many  gardens,  brilliant  and  costly 
enough,  of  which  the  whole  is  always  in  view 
from  every  point.  Of  such  a  garden  you  exhaust 
the  pleasure  in  five  minutes,  though  it  may  take 
you  half  an  hour  to  read  all  the  plant-labels.  The 
ideal  garden  is  one  where  you  can  almost  get  out 
of  your  own  sight  and  enjoy  some  new  glimpse  of 
prettiness  in  every  few  yards.  In  such  a  garden 
you  feel  that  you  could  wander  idly  for  ever, 
"  communing  with  Nature." 

At  Loggbrheads  with  Nature. 
But  Nature  is  a  contrary  jade  ;  and,  if  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  garden  as  a  garden  and  not  only 
as  a  promenade,  you  will  not  have  been  there  five 
minutes  before  you  are  at  loggerheads  with  her. 
You  catch  sight  of  a  weed,  placed  by  Nature 
exactly  where  you  do  not  want  a  weed.  So — up  it 
comes.  But  in  stooping  to  seize  it  you  catch 
sight  of  others,  and  before  you  realise  what  is  hap- 
pening you  have  embarked  upon  an  impromptu 
campaign  against  Nature.  And  to  weed  properly 
you  need  a  basket  and  gloves  and  a  fork,  armed 
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with  which  you  look  and  feel  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  from  the  one  who  came  out  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  saunter  in  the  garden  and  look 
about  you. 

Withered  Blooms. 

Almost  more  aggravatingly  incentive  to  labour 
when  you  least  want  to  work  is  the  withered 
blossom.  The  weed,  at  any  rate,  looks  green  and 
happy,  and  you  can  leave  it  "until  next  time" — 
though  it  is  astonishing  how  often  "next  time'' 
does  not  arrive  before  the  weed  has  ripened  and 
shed  its  seed — but,  when  you  come  upon,  say,  a 
group  of  clustered  Bell-flowers  which  you  admired 
yesterday,  and  you  find  their  collective  beauty 
spoiled  by  a  withering  bloom  here  and  there,  how 
can  you  be  expected  to  resist  the  laudable  tempta- 
tion to  remove  them  ?  But  this  concession  to  your 
esthetic  conscience  renders  it  so  sensitive  that  you 
become  hypercritical  in  your  survey  of  the  next 

roup  of  flowers ;  and  you  are  lucky  if  the  snip- 
^nip  of  the  scissors  does  not  betray  3'our  where- 
^bouts  in  the  garden  long  after  you  ought  to  be 
somewhere  else  engaged  on  other  business. 

The  Pleasure  of  Endless  Work. 
That  is  the  worst — and  also  the  best — ef  a 
garden  in  the  tending  of  which  you  take  any 
active  part.  There  is  no  part  of  it  in  which  at  any 
hour  of  any  day  in  any  season  you  will  not  find 
something  to  do  for  its  improvement ;  and,  if 
your  saunters  are  cut  sliort  thereby,  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  ever  has  more  honest  pleasure 
than  he  who  straightens  his  bent  back  and  looks 
behind  at  a  long  vista  of  beautiful  things  which 
are  all  the  better  for  the  care  which  he  has  just 
been  bestowing  upon  them.  Thus  you  can  never 
finish  the  work  nor  exhaust  the  pleasure  of  a 
garden  ;  and  whether  you  are  "communing  with 
Nature,"  or  waging  war  upon  her,  you  are  learning 
to  understand  and  appreciate  her  all  the  time. 
For  there  is  no  ill-will  in  your  campaigning.  The 
flowers  on  whose  behalf  you  destroy  the  weeds  are 
equally  Nature's  darlings  with  the  others,  and  the 
more  you  help  them  the  more  she  co-operates  with 
j'ou,  until  a  triumph  has  been  achieved  which  is 
a  credit  to  you  botii. 

Invading  the  Jungle. 

It  is  this  personal  element  of  struggle  and  victory 
which  lends  most  pleasure  to  a  phase  of  gardening 
that  the  trained  gardener  regards  as  a  great  waste 
of  labour.  Three  years  ago  I  came  into  tenancy  of 
a  garden  ringed  with  a  young  plantation  choked 
with  Nettles  from  end  to  end.  Through  this  a 
winding  path  has  been  made,  and  a  shrubberj' 
border  occupies  the  margin,  and  from  these 
two  scientific  frontiers  garden  plants  have  been 
encouraged  to  invade  the  Nettle  realm  with  such 
success  that  these  are  now  being  driven  to  the 
outskirts.  E.  K.  R. 
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Carnation  George  Macquay. 

Mr.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  white  Carnation  with  this  note : 
"I  was  interested  in  the  note  in  The  Carden 
about  white  Carnations,  and  am  sending  a  few 
flowers  of  my  best  George  Macquay,  which  is  a 
grand  grower,  a  profuse  bloomer,  never  bursts, 
and  has  very  erect  and  stout  stems.  I  have  tried 
Trojan,  Wild  Swan,  The  Briton,  Ptarmigan,  and 
others  against  it,  but  they  are  nowhere.  I  grow 
all  my  Carnations  in  the  open  border  without 
shelter  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  enclosed 
white  is  one  of  my  best  doers." 

A  superb  flower,  and  one  we  have  long  admired. 
We  hope  to  reproduce  the  photograph  of  the  plant 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Watts  in  a  week  or  two. 


New  Cactos  Dahlia  Alpha. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman,  Guldeford  Lodge,  Rye, 
sends  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  new  Dahlia.  Our 
correspondent  writes  :  "  It  was  sent  out  this  season 
by    Messrs.   Stredwick,    of    Silverhill    Park,    St. 


Leonards.  It  was  aptly  described  to  me  by  Mr. 
Stredwick  as  the  first  fancy  Cactus  Dahlia  yet 
raised.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  free  in 
blooming — the  blossoms  sent  were  all  cut  from  one 
plant — and  it  also  holds  its  flowers  well  away  from 
the  foliage,  ilessrs.  Stredwick  are  not  sending 
out  their  new  Dahlia  Lilac  till  next  spring.     This 

latter 
flower 
possesses, 
to      m  J' 
thinking, 
the     most 
delicate 
colouring 
of     any 
Cactus 
variety 
yet     raised,     and      the 
shape    is     also    unique. 
It  was  certificated   last 
autumn,  and  there   will 
no     doubt     be     a     big 
demand   for  it  when   it 
is  issued."     It  is  a  dis- 
dodder  OS      ti"ct  flower. 


Cuscuta  edrop.s:a. 
nettle.  "  E.  G."  sends  for  our 

table  a  bit  of  Nettle 
with  this  Dodder 
twining  round  the  stem. 
We  made  a  drawing  of 
natural  size.  It  is  found  on  Nettles  in  particular, 
and  also  on  Vetches.  The  little  flowers,  packed 
into  ball-like  masses,  are  quite  pretty  with  their 
pinkish  colouring. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  10. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Show  at  Edinburgh  (two  days). 

September  16.— Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  18. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crystal 
Palace  (three  days). 

Rare  plants  in  flower  at  Kew.— 

In  future  a  list  of  the  rare  plants  flowering  at 
Kew  will  be  given  each  week,  to  enable  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  to  see  them  in 
bloom. 

•  The  floral  and  fruit  (R.  H.S.) 
committee   cricket   match.— A   match 

was  played  between  these  two  committees  on 
Wednesday  last,  through  the  kindness  of  Jlr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  in  Gunnersbury  Park. 
The  teams  were  as  follows  -.—Floral,  Mr.  W. 
Howe  (captain),  and  Messrs.  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  J. 
Salter,  C.  Dixon,  J.  Hudson,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
J.  Walker,  E.  Jenkins,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  J.  Jones, 
and  R.  Dean.  Fridt,  Mr.  G.  Woodward  (captain), 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Reynolds,  W.  Bates, 
E.  Beckett,  H.  Esling,  M.  Gleeson,  G.  Keif,  A.  Dean, 
and  W.  Iggulden.  The  fruit  committee  scored 
forty-three  in  the  first  innings,  and  the  floral 
committee  thirty-one.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  umpired.  Mr.  R.  Dean  scored.  It  was 
a  sunny  day,  and  about  sixty  sat  down  to  lunch. 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  proposed  and  Mr.  Balderson 
seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  them 
the  use  of  the  field.  Amongst  others  present 
were  :— Messrs.  George  Paul,  H.  B.  May,  Harry 
Turner,  H.  Balderson,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  J.  James, 
and  several  ladies.  The  gardens  were  visited  in 
the  afternoon.  They  are  now  in  their  full  autumn 
beauty. 

The    Floral    Committee    and    its 

avtrardS. — The  work  of  this  committee  would 
be  more  instructive  and  interesting  if  those  who 
send  exhibits  were  compelled  to  give  full  particu- 
lars of  the  origin,  &c.,  of  the  plants  shown.  The 
committee  are  asked  to  judge  flowers  of  which 
they  know  notUing  with  regard  to  their  origin. 


where  grown,  or  their  likely  value  in  the  garden. 
A  plant,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  aware,  may 
have  come  from  the  Himalayas  or  from  New 
Zealand.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
committee  to  know  something  of  the  new  plants 
and  flowers  shown,  and  not  to  make  guesses  as  to 
their  probable  habitat. 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show.  —  The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show  of 
British-grown  fruit  takes  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  18th  inst.  and  two  following  days. 
Copies  of  the  prize  schedule,  with  entry  form,  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. Intending  exhibitors  must  give  notice  in 
writing  not  later  than  Thursday  next,  the  1 1  th  inst. , 
of  the  class  or  classes  in  which  they  propose  to 
exhibit  and  the  amount  of  space  required.  On 
each  day  of  the  show  after  10  a.m.  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  on  showing  their  tickets  at  the  turnstile, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Palace  free. 

Obituary.— The  death  of  Mr.  Angus  Macleod, 
on  August  20,  is  announced.  The  deceased  retired 
from  the  superintendence  of  the  Edinburgh  parks 
and  gardens  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  during  the 
twenty-five  years  he  held  that  position  he  did 
much  towards  bringing  Edinburgh  horticulturally 
into  line  with  other  cities. — R.  B. 

Torquay   Flower  Show.— Mr.  R.   P. 

Kitson,  the  hon.  secretary,  writes :  "  The  com- 
mittee regret  that  owing  to  lack  of  funds  they  are 
compelled  to  cancel  the  schedule  for  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  fixed  for  November  o,  with 
the  exception  of  the  special  prizes,  classes  29-3.3. 
It  is,  however,  intended  to  hold  a  show  on  the 
same  day  for  honorary  exhibits,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  and  supporters  will  endeavour  to 
send  as  many  exhibits  as  possible  in  order  to  make 
the  show  a  success.  For  any  further  information 
apply  to  George  Lee,  hon.  assistant  secretary, 
The  Lodge,  Upton  Leigh,  Torquay." 

Late  dessert  Cherries.— It  may  not 

be  considered  necessary  to  have  many  varieties  of 
late  Cherries,  but  where  fruit  is  required  in 
quantity  I  find  the  late  Cherries  most  valuable. 
Another  good  point  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  late 
dessert  varieties  is  their  good  cropping  qualities. 
Although  in  heavy  clay  or  badly-drained  soils 
the  late  fruits  split  badly  in  wet  seasons,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  soil  suitable  by 
etticient  drainage.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Cherry  trees  are  not  usually  deep 
rooters  ;  indeed,  the  nearer  the  roots  are  to  the 
surface  and  well  fed  the  better  the  crop.  A  most 
valuable  variet}'  only  recently  introduced  promises 
to  be  excellent  for  dessert.  This  is  the  new 
Noble,  a  very  large  fruit  and  well  flavoured.  So 
far  with  me  Noble  has  not  made  the  most  liberal 
growth,  but  often  young  trees  behave  thus,  and  it 
is  early  to  criticise  in  any  way.  Our  best  late 
Cherrj-  is  the  older  St.  Margaret's,  and  for  late 
dessert  it  is  superb.  When  grown  on  a  west  or 
east  wall  this  variety  may  be  had  good  well  into 
August.  For  latest  use  I  would  advise  an  east 
aspect,  especially  if  the  locality  is  in  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  North  a  south- 
west wall  is  more  suitable.  Florence  is  another 
excellent  late  variety.  This,  like  the  others  named, 
does  best  against  a  wall,  and  we  have  only  this 
week  (August  25)  gathered  our  last  fruits.  It  is 
a  large  pale  yellow  fruit  of  fair  quality.  Another 
very  fine  Cherry  that  should  be  in  all  gardens 
where  late  fruits  are  valued  and  variety  is  needed 
is  the  Guigne  de  Winkler.  This  with  us  will  keep 
as  long  as  the  Morello.  It  is  a  bright  red  fruit, 
luscious  and  juicy,  and  a  good  cropper.  The  Late 
Duke  is  also  worth  room  in  all  gardens.  In  our 
own  case  this  in  the  North  is  better  than  the 
Morello  as  regards  the  crop,  and  it  keeps  well  into 
September.  It  is  a  large,  bright  red,  slightly 
acid  fruit,  but  of  good  flavour,  and  a  grand 
cropper.  In  the  South  it  is  a  favourite  late 
dessert  variety.  When  grown  on  a  north  wall  it 
may  be  kept  well  into  September.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  variety  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  Ronald's  Cherry.  In  many  places  I  have 
seen  the  Morello  grown  on  a  warm  wall  for  late 
dessert.  Grown  thus  it  is  much  better  than  the 
fruits  on  a  north  aspect. — G.  W.  S, 
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AnthePiCUm  pamOSUm-— The  Antheri- 
cums — and  among  them  one  includes  the  Paradisia 
or  Czaokia — are  very  pleasing  garden  plants,  to 
whose  numbers  in  our  gardens  there  is  surely  room 
for  some  additions,  as  may  be  seen  from  scanning 
the  long  list  of  names  in  the  "Index  Kewensis."  A 
considerable  number  of  these  ought  to  be  hardy 
with  us,  and  their  introduction  might  yield  welcome 
variety.  Still,  I  do  not  think  we  make  enough  of 
those  we  already  have,  and  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  little  cultivated  is  A.  ramosum,  a 
South  Europe  species  hardy  with  me  here,  and  a 
distinct  thing  from  either  Liliago  or  Liliastrum,  the 
two  most  commonly  seen.  At  times  we  meet  with 
it  under  the  name  of  A,  graminifolium,  which  the 
work  already  alluded  to  refers  to  as  A.  xindulatum, 
a  South  African  species.  The  plant  generally 
known  as  A.  graminifolium  is,  however,  A.  ramosum, 
a  pretty,  if  not  showy,  species,  with  long  grassy 
leaves  and  tallish  spikes  of  white  flowers,  with 
almost  saffron-coloured  anthers.  When  in  good 
soil  it  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  its  hard  wiry 
stems  are  so  firm  and  erect  that  they  do  not 
require  any  staking  or  tying.  The  flowers  are 
rather  too  sparsely  produced  to  please  some,  but 
then  they  are  so  graceful  in  their  arrangement  and 
individually  so  very  pretty  with  their  clear  white 
segments  and  their  yellow  reproductive  organs. 
It  is  hardy  with  me,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
many  plants  which  are  none  the  worse  for  having 
partial  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
I  grow  it  here  in  a  rather  light  and  peaty  soil  at 
the  base  of  rockwork. — S.  Akxott. 

Lilium  KellOgg-ii.— One  hopes  that  the 
illustration  and  description  of  the  new  Lilium 
Kelloggii  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  last 
year,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  flrst  of  the  kind  in 
the  British  horticultural  Press,  induced  many  of 
your  readers  to  secure  this  pretty  Lilium.  As 
one,  at  least,  who  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  bloomed  it  here,  and  also  to  be  able  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  such  a  distinct  Turk's 
Cap  Lily.  I  am  growing  it  in  a  position  shaded 
from  all  but  the  morning  sun  and  in  a  sandy  peat, 
not  too  dry,  yet  not  excessively  wet.  It  has 
bloomed  well,  beginning  early  in  July,  and  giving 
a  considerable  number  of  its  pretty  pink  flowers, 
which,  though  not  large,  are  of  a  pleasing  colour 
and  attractive.  There  are  many  more  showy 
Lilies,  but  we  have  few  of  its  colour,  while  its 
habit  is  pleasing  also  with  its  whorled  leaves  and 
its  stems  of  medium  height.  It  has  made  such 
good  growth  and  is  ripening  so  satisfactorily 
that  I  hope  it  is  going  to  become  a  permanent 
occupant  of  my  garden. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethoni, 
hy  Dumfries,  iV.i>. 

Floweps    in    Ravenscoupt    Papk, 

HammePSmith.— In  this  pretty  little  park 
there  are  some  good  flower  arrangements.  A  bed 
of  Fuchsias,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Viola  Mauve 
Queen,  is  a  very  simple  and  happy  mixture.  There 
are  some  good  beds  of  Celosias  on  a  groundwork  of 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  also  mixtures  of  Plumbago 
capensis,  Pentstemons,  Grevillea  robusta,  and 
Amaranthus  melancholicus.  A  large  scroll — that 
will  look  better  later — is  composed  of  Begonias  on 
a  groundwork  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium, 
edged  with  Echeveiia  secunda  glauca.  A  large 
bed  (facing  the  Public  Library)  of  Abutilons  and 
Coleus  Verschaflfelti,  edged  with  white  Iberis,  is 
quite  worth  a  note.  On  the  building  there  is  a 
fine  display  of  Jasmine,  Clematis  Jackmani, 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  and  that  fine  old  creeper 
Ceanothus  azureus,  not  planted  so  largely  as  it 
should  be  in  gardens.  In  the  little  conservatory 
adjoining  there  is  a  fine  lot  of  mauve  and  white 
Campanula  pyramidalis  and  Salvia  splendens.  A 
striking  combination  of  colour  is  seen  in  one  of  the 
shrubbery  borders  by  a  fine  lot  of  scarlet  Dahlias, 
with  Acer  Negundo,  Golden  Privet,  and  a  purple- 
leaved  Hazel.  There  is  a  good  star-shaped  bed  in 
front  of  the  refreshment  room  planted  with  Alter- 
nantheras  in  variety,  with  dot  plants  of  Pachy- 
phytum  bracteosum  and  Pandanus  edged  with 
Eeheverias. — Quo. 
Tufted  Pansies  paised  by  the  late 

Dp.  StuaPt. — I  much  admire  the  Violas  raised 
by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  of  Churnside,  N.B., 


as  the  plants  of  the  majority  of  his  raising 
possessed  points  of  merit  not  met  with  in  other 
collections.  It  is  well  known  that  this  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  grower  of  these  delightful  flowers 
worked  upon  a  stock  (Viola  cornuta)  which  other 
raisers  appeared  to  ignore.  Because  of  this  fact  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  trace  the  parentage  of  many  of  his 
charming  seedlings,  his  plants  in  almost  every 
instance  having  a  quite  tufted  habit.  A  special 
point  is  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  A  few  in  a 
small  vase  in  a  room  fill  it  quickly  with  their 
fragrance.  The  miniature-flowered  Violetta  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  his  seedlings,  and  as 
this  variety  possesses  a  good  constitution  the  plant 
has  come  to  stay.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
with  a  suffusion  of  yellow  on  the  lower  petal.  Blue 
Gown,  a  mauve-blue,  is  a  perfect  bedder  of  tufted 
habit  and  extremely  free-flowering.  Florizel  is 
one  of  the  very  best,  its  growth  being  all  that  one 
can  desire,  and  the  colour  a  lovely  lilac-lavender. 
Rosea  Pallida  is  another  gem,  very  much  resembling 
the  last  named,  but  with  more  circular  flowers  and 
of  a  paler  rose-colouring.  Sylvia  was  for  years 
considered  an  ideal  bedding  creamy  white  kind. 
The  lovely  yellow  Pensee  d'Or  is  but  little  known, 
its  colour  is  orange-yellow,  and  the  habit  is  perfect. 
There  is  very  little  stock  of  this  plant  about ; 
fortunately  the  raiser  sent  me  half  a  dozen  plants 
last  year,  and  with  these  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
display  this  season. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Asclepias  cupassaviea.— I  was  much 
interested  in  the  note  by  "  T.  "  in  the  issue  of 
The  Garden  for  August  23  on  this  useful  plant. 
In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  seldom 
seen  this  plant,  and  this  is  due  probably  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  insufficiently  known.  Having 
grown  it  for  several  years  in  the  cool  conservatory 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  I  can 
recommend  it  for  its  extreme  usefulness  for  making 
a  brilliant  display  over  a  long  period.  In  my 
opinion  this  Asclepias  is  one  of  those  useful  plants 
that  has  been  thrust  aside  for  newer  introductions 
or  for  plants  that  obtain  more  favour  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  an  excellent  decorative  plant 
for  arrangement  with  other  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  and  not  as  a  cut  flower  ;  the  stems  of  the 
plants  when  cut  bleed  so  profusely  that  the  leafage 
and  flower  flag  soon  after  they  are  severed 
from  the  plant.  The  individual  spikes  or  umbels 
of  flowers  may  be  broken  out  of  their  socket  and 
made  up  into  buttonholes  with  a  background  of 
Fern  or  Asparagus  for  a  dinner  party.  I  have  also 
utilised  the  umbels  of  flowers  among  greenery 
traced  upon  the  dinner-table  with  pretty  effect. 
Seed  is  freely  produced,  and  a  pinch  may  be  sown 
in  peat  in  the  month  of  February  and  another  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  form  a  succes- 
sion. By  having  three  batches  of  plants  at  various 
stages  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in  bloom  for 
several  months,  as  the  flowers  are  borne  at  the 
point  of  the  shoot.  As  each  shoot  grows,  it  con- 
tinues to  produce  an  abundance  of  its  orange- 
scarlet  blossoms.  Plants  plunged  in  the  open  garden 
at  Kew  or  other  favoured  spots  are  a  success  ;  but 
here  in  the  Midlands  I  find  they  quickly  show  signs 
of  failing.  This  Asclepia  was  some  years  ago 
cultivated  in  hothouses,  but  I  find  that  a  green- 
house temperature  suits  the  plant  best,  at  any  rate 
in  this  locality. — H.  T.  Martin,  Slondeigh. 

Fuchsias    at    Tpowtapidge.— Almost 

for  the  whole  period  that  the  Trowbridge  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  been  in  existence,  namely, 
fifty-three  years,  this  Wiltshire  town  has  been 
famous  for  its  Fuchsias,  and  finer  specimens — if 
indeed  so  fine — cannot,  I  think,  be  found  in  any 
other  exhibition  about  the  country.  At  the  fifty- 
third  annual  exhibition,  held  on  the  20th  ult., 
there  were  two  open  classes  for  Fuchsias,  namely, 
for  six  specimens  and  for  four  specimens.  Trow- 
bridge thinks  so  much  of  its  Fuchsias  that  it  gives 
them  the  place  of  honour  in  its  schedule  of  prizes, 
and  so  closely  does  the  Trowbridge  show  follow 
upon  the  old  lines  of  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
plants  always  occupy  the  same  positions  in  the 
large  plant  tent — viz.,  at  one  end  of  it.  The 
principal  cultivator  of  specimen  Fuchsias  is  Mr. 
George  Tucker,  a  nurseryman  at  Hilperton,  near 
Trowbridge.  Formerly  a  gardener  at  a  private 
place,  he,  on  the  death  of  his  emploj'er  and  the 


breaking  up  of  the  establishment,  took  over  the 
collection  of  plants,  and  he  is  an  exhibitor  at  the 
various  flower  shows  held  in  the  district.  At 
the  recent  show  Mr.  Tucker  staged  ten  specimens, 
four  in  one  class  and  six  in  another,  and  he  won 
the  first  prizes  in  both  classes.  A  Trowbridge 
exhibition  Fuchsia  is  a  plant  two,  three,  and  four 
years  old,  cut  back  of  course  in  early  spring  to  a 
mere  trunk,  grown  on  for  a  time  in  warmth,  and 
generally  finished  off  in  the  open  air  during  the 
last  six  or  eight  weeks  before  being  exhibited. 
The  plants  are  generally  in  10-inch  pots,  they 
average  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  of  vigorous 
growth,  the  shoots  tied  in  closely,  so  that  the 
plants  are  of  a  somewhat  severe  cone  shape,  and 
they,  when  at  their  best,  are  literally  sheeted  with 
fine  blossoms.  The  reason  whj'  the  plants  have 
their  shoots  tied  in  so  closely  is  in  the  interest  of 
safety  when  conveyed  by  road,  and  also  in  the 
interests  of  economy  in  van  space.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  plants  are  too  tall  to  be 
conveyed  by  rail,  and  have  to  be  sent  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  by  road,  the  necessity  for  this  method 
of  training  is  at  once  seen.  But  their  formal 
training  notwithstanding,  they  are  triumphs  of 
cultural  skill.  In  the  case  of  perfectly  finished 
examples  the  pots  are  scarcely  seen.  In  his  half 
dozen  Mr.  Tucker  had  four  dark  varieties,  namely, 
Charming,  Final,  and  Brilliant,  all  raised  by  the 
veteran  James  Lye,  and  Doel's  Favourite,  an 
excellent  free-blooming  variety  raised  some  forty 
years  ago  by  a  local  grower  of  the  name  of  Doel, 
who  was  present  at  the  Trowbridge  show  to  see 
his  seedling  in  such  fine  character.  There  were 
two  light  varieties,  viz.,  Mrs.  Bright  and  Western 
Beauty,  both  raised  by  Lye,  the  last  extremely 
fine  but  apparently  little  known  outside  the 
locality.  His  four  specimens  included  Charming, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  dark  decorative  or 
exhibition  Fuchsias  ever  raised,  and  Bountiful, 
one  of  Lye's  darks,  with  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  which 
has  rose-coloured  tube  and  sepals,  the  corolla  of  a 
peculiar  dark  crimson,  and  Western  Beauty.  As 
the  second  and  third  prize  collections  were  much 
above  the  average  of  specimens  seen  at  our  large 
provincial  shows,  they  can  be  regarded  as  worthy 
specimens  to  compete  with  Mr.  Tucker's  superb 
plants. — R.  Dean. 
Floweps  in  Papk  Lane,  Hyde  Papk. 

— The  bedding  here  is  now  beginning  to  make  a 
show,  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  is 
rather  late.  We  may  mention  some  of  the  beds 
which  are  at  the  present  time  worthy  of  note.  It 
is  always  the  aim  of  Mr.  W.  Brown,  the  super- 
intendent, to  introduce  some  new  features  — 
by  no  means  an  easy  task — year  by  year.  In 
illustration  of  this  may  be  noted  an  arrangement 
of  Abelia  rupestris  (a  new  plant  for  bedding), 
which,  with  its  Myrtle-like  foliage  and  pretty 
little  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  presents  a  very 
elegant  appearance,  associated  with  a  band  of 
Alternanthera  amcena  and  a  carpet  of  Amaranthus 
tricolor.  A  circular  bed  planted  with  Lantana 
delicatissima,  with  an  undergrowth  of  that  Fern- 
like plant  Orecome  Candollei,  presents  a  very  neat 
appearance,  and  will  still  improve.  Very  good  is 
a  combination  of  pink-flowered  Pelargoniums,  with 
dots  of  Iresine  brilliantissima.  Fuchsia  Scarcity, 
with  a  carpet  of  mixed  Mimulus,  is  pleasing.  A 
rich  bed  is  that  furnished  with  crimson  tuberous 
Begonias,  variegated  Alyssum,  and  Grevillea 
robusta.  A  dark  Canna,  named  Adrien  Robinii, 
associates  well  with  variegated  Maize.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Galilee  (pink)  and  the  beautiful 
Francoa  ramosa  is  a  very  charming  mixture. 
Mixed  Lantanas,  with  Begonia  semperflorens  rubra 
and  a  carpet  of  Alternanthera  aurea,  will  look  well 
soon.  Large  plants  of  scarlet  Pelargonium  George 
Potter,  with  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  Linum 
angustifoliuni,  make  a  rich  display.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Abel  Carriere,  dark  crimson  Verbena 
venosa,  and  bronze  Coreopsis  are  good.  A  pair  of 
beds  having  Lantana  delicatissima,  a  carpet  of  Viola 
Duchess  of  Fife,  with  intermediate  plants  of 
Celosia  plumosa,  is  a  very  rich  arrangement.  A 
pair  planted  with  Cuphea  platycentra  variegata, 
dots  of  Scabious  caucasica,  and  carpeted  with 
Viola  William  Neil,  is  very  good.  Crimson 
Pelargonium,  with  dot  plants  of  Coreopsis  grandi- 
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flora,  is  a  telling  combination,  and  the  same  praise 
is  due  to  pink  Pelargonium,  with  dots  of  Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata.  Heliotrope  President 
Garfield,  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mme. 
Crousse,  and  a  band  of  Fuchsia  Meteor,  is  a  happy 
arrangement.  Very  handsome  is  a  bed  of  mixed 
Petunias,  Swainsonia  galegifolia,  with  a  carpet  of 
Mimulus  and  a  band  of  Viola  William  Neil,  a 
seldom  seen  but  pretty  mixture.  The  bold  flowering 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  in  a  carpet  of 
Earl  Beaconsfield  Pansies,  looks  well.  Lantana 
Drap  d'Or,  a  yellow  variety,  planted  in  a  bed  of 
Viola  Blue  Bell,  is  very  telling.  Very  graceful  is 
Abelia  rupestris,  associated  with  Bouvardias  (pink 
and  crimson),  and  Begonia  semperflorens  rosea. 
Large  plants  of  Acalypha  musaica,  the  beautiful 
Plumbago  capensis,  and  white-flowered  Lantanas 
make  a  bold  and  striking  mixture.  There  is  a 
good  bed  of  Carnation  Alice  Ayres,  white,  tipped 
with  carmine,  fine  quality,  and  strong  grower. 
Fuchsia  Display  and  variegated  Maize  is  an 
effective  arrangement.  A  bed  of  standard  crimson 
Pelargoniums,  Artemisia,  and  the  pretty  white  and 
pink  Gaura  Lindheimeri  looks  very  neat.  Nierem- 
bergia  gracilis,  mixed  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
is  an  uncommon  and  pretty  mixture.  A  fine  bed 
is  furnished  by  Plumbago  capensis  alba,  Begonia 
fuchsioides,  and  the  rich  Salvia  splendens.  A  fine 
group  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  arrests  immediate 
attention  ;  also  the  bold  and  effective  grouping 
of  Bamboos,  Heliotropes,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Palms,  &c. — Qdo. 
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Naye. 

At  page  97  some  account  was  given  of  the 
wild  flowers  at  the  Rochers  de  Naye  above  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet.  The  Botanical  Society 
"Rambertia"  here  has  its  lately-established 
alpine  garden,  the  presidency  of  the  society 
and  directorship  of  the  garden  being  both  in 
the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Correvon,  who  has  also 
for  many  years  undertaken  the  same  duties  in 
the  case  of  the  older  garden  of  "  La  Linniea  " 
at  Bourg  St.  Pierre.  This  is  on  the  granite, 
while  the  one  at  the  Rochers  de  Naye  is  on  the 
limestone,  and  is  devoted  to  the  range  of  alpine 
plants  of  all  countries  that  occurs  on  that 
formation. 

A  narrow  rocky  footpath,  beginning  at  the 
hotel  and  terminus  of  the  little  alpine  railway, 
takes  the  easiest  way  along  the  shoulder  of  the 
ridge  among  limestone  boulders  bedded  in  a 
short  growth  of  grass  and  Whortleberry,  dwarf 
Willow,  Rhododendron,  and  .Juniper,  enlivened 
by  the  starry  bloom  of  Dryas  and  Ranunculus 
alpestris  and  the  more  important  flowers  of 
Anemone  alpina  and  A.  narcissiflora,  of  Trollius, 
and  Prinuila  elatior.  .Just  down  to  the  left,  on 
the  steep  grassy  slope,  are  still  large  patches  of 
unmelted  snow.  The  day  is  warm,  with  hot 
sun  and  cloudless  sky,  and,  standing  still  for  a 
moment  on  the  way  to  the  garden,  the  ear  is 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  the  many  little 
tinkling  rills  that  run  on  warm  days  from  the 
remaining  snow  patches  on  both  sides  of  the 
high  mountain  valley. 

The  site  of  the  garden  is  mainly  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  steep  gorge  that  begins, 
narrow  at  the  top,  between  the  two  "Denteaux," 
great  masses  of  calcareous  rock  that  tower 
up  into  the  sky  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but 
it  al.so  comprises  the  crests  and  sides  of  the 
"Denteaux"  themselves,  and  lately  has  received 


considerable  additions  at  their  southern  base, 
where  plantings  of  Arollas  (Pinus  Uembra)  and 
other  conifers  promise  their  future  shade  to 
the  visitors  in  years  to  come  of  this  highly 
interesting  garden.  The  Arolla,  the  ancient 
alpine  Pine  that  is  dying  out  in  its  native 
places  in  Switzerland,  where  formerly  it  covered 
large  tracts,  is  also  planted  here  in  almost  in- 
accessible places  ;  the  young  trees  are  thriving, 
and  promise  well  for  future  beauty  as  well  as 
usefulness,  for  they  will  help  to  stop  the  rolling 
stones  that  fall  from  the  rocky  heights.  The 
situation  of  the  garden  is  ideal  both  for  natural 
beauty  and  for  general  suitability,  presenting 
a  complete  variety  of  aspect  and  of  natural 
disposition  of  mountain  mass  and  stony 
declivity.  The  tops  of  the  great  "  Denteaux  " 
are  crowned  with  natural  vegetation  of  short 
scrub  and  grass.  The  space  between  them, 
narrow  at  the  top,  widens  a  little  down  the 
steep  southern  slope.  Paths,  forming  rather 
close  zig-zags,  give  access  to  every  part  of  the 
slope,  and  rock  and  earth  are  arranged  to  form 
places  for  the  already  large  collection  of  plants. 
It  was  begun  six  years  ago,  and  every  year  sees 
a  marked  advance. 

The  alpine  Campanulas  are  largely  repre- 
sented.   The  beautiful  0.  pusilla  is  a  native 
of  these  rocks,  growing  in  the  narrowest  clefts, 
and  the  curious  0.  thyrsoidiea,  one  of  the  only 
two  Campanulas  with  yellow  flowers,  is  here 
also  in  the   wild  state  among    the  boulders 
facing  the  south.    Among  the  planted  collec- 
tion   is    C.    Allionii   of   Piedmont,    with    its 
strangely  large  flowers  ;   C.  pulla,  which  ha.s 
become   almost  a  weed  ;    C.   excisa,    of    the 
Simplon  and  the  Alps  of  Saas ;  C.  carpatica, 
C.  tyroliensis,  C.  barbata,  C  collina  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  even  C.  garganica  from  Central 
Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  which  lives  and  flowers, 
though    more    sparingly   than   at   less   trying 
altitudes.      The    Edraianthus    group,    nearly 
related  to   the  Campanulas,   natives    of    the 
mountains  of.  Austria  and  the  Balkans,  have 
been  tried,  but  only  two  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  acclimatised.     The  garden  has  a 
good  group  of  the  alpine  Geraniums.     Among 
those   well  established   are   G.   cinereum   and 
G.   Endressi   from    the    Pyrenees,  G.  macro- 
rhizon  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  G.  praten.se  of 
Central   Europe,  G.   tauricum  from  the  Cau- 
casus,  and    tJ.   argenteum   from    the    Italian 
Tyrol,  vi-hich  seeds  itself  about. 

The  collection  of  Androsaces  is  almost  a 
complete  one.  Some  are  planted  in  upright 
rifts  of  the  great  cliff,  stones  being  cemented 
in  to  give  bases  to  their  niches.  A.  helvetica 
is   there   in   a   wild   state.     Of   Primulas   the 


collection  is  young,  but  is  increasing.  A  rather 
full  collection  of  Sempervivum  was  planted, 
but,  unfortunately,  all  were  eaten  down  to  the 
roots  by  some  mountain  slieep  that  got  in 
before  the  garden  was  adecjuately  fenced. 
Chamois  are  also  occasional  depredators.  The 
charming  little  I'apaver  alpinum  has  been 
introduced,  and  now  seeds  itself  about.  P. 
nudicaule  has  also  taken  kindly  to  the  garden, 
and  comes  up  everywhere  from  self-sown  seed. 
It  was  especially  beautiful  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  in  the  second  week  of  July,  too  early  a 


date  to  see  the  bulk  of  the  collection  in  flower 
—September  being  the  best  time.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  long  patch  of  Iceland  Poppy 
along  the  edge  of  a  high  ridge.  Standing 
below,  it  was  fine  to  see  it  clear  against  the 
deep  blue  sky,  the  colour  of  both  being  inten- 
sified by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  exactly 
complementary  colours.  Conspicuous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  garden  was  a  large  patch  of 
young  plants  of  Eryngium  alpinum,  the  young 
radical  leaves  looking  at  the  first  glance  like 
Caltha.  It  is  good  to  know  of  so  healthy  a  stock 
of  the  true  plant,  so  rarely  to  be  obtained  right 
in  nurseries,  the  rule  being  that  every  sort  of 
poor  substitute  is  sold  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  we  can  have  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  a  rare  plant  even  in  nature,  occurring 
only  here  and  there  throughout  the  alpine 
range  and  never  in  any  ijuantity.  It  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  those  ancient  plants  that  are 
dying  out,  but  its  beauty  is  so  remarkable, 
both  of  bluish  metallic  colouring  and  of  richly 
fringed  bract,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
in  the  good  stock  at  the  Rochers  de  Naye  and 
the  promise  of  abundant  seed  that  the  vigour 
of  the  young  plants  seems  to  hold  forth,  this 
good  plant  is  safe  and  accessible  to  all  who 
want  the  very  best  for  their  own  careful 
cultivation. 

It  woTild  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
varied     contents    of    this    highly    interesting 
garden.     It  is  in  the  first  instance  a  gathering 
together  of  the  plants  of  the  Vaudois  Alps, 
with  the  addition  of  plants  of    beauty  and 
interest  from  many  a  far-away  alpine  region 
of  limestone  formation.     Among  much  that  is 
useful  and    interesting    it    will    demonstrate 
which  are  the  plants  from  lower  regions  that 
will  endure  or  receive  benefit  from  the  long- 
retained  coating  of  snow  at  the  high  altitude  ; 
already  it  has  been  shown  that  e.xotic  plants 
that  perish  at  Geneva  survive  at  Naye,  which 
is  the  highest  botanic    or   alpine  garden  in 
Europe.    Its  useful  progress  is  only  hampered 
by  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  con- 
templated extensions  and  plantings  to  go  on 
as  ([uickly  as  would  be  desirable ;    as  it  is, 
these   can  only  proceed  very   cautiously   and 
slowly  ;   but  its  work  deserves  the  sympathy 
and  practical  support  of  the  large  number  of 
English    amateurs    who    love    alpine    plants. 
There  is  a  small  annual   subscription   and  a 
proportionally  modest  sum  as  the  price  of  life 
membership.   I  have  no  note  of  these  amounts, 
but  this  and   any  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  H.  Correvon,  .lardin  alpin 
d'acclimatation,  Geneva. 

The  garden  at  the  Rochers  de  Naye  has 
the  advantage  of  being  in  charge  of  a  clever 
and  enthusiastic  young  gardener,  Mr.  Louis 
Recordon,  whose  courteous  willingness  to 
impart  information  adds  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  visitors  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  plants  of  the  mountains.  ISIr.  Recordon  is 
making  a  collection  of  dried  plants  of  the 
region  to  which  visitors  have  access.  It  is 
proiwsed  that  when  this  is  a  little  forwarder 
that  it  should  be  housed  at  the  hotel  with  the 
society's  library,  where  it  will  be  acce.ssible  to 
botanical  visitors.  G.  J. 
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TREES   AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH   GARDENS. 


THE      PEARL     BUSH 

(EXOCHOEDA  GEAHDIFLORA). 

ANOETHEKN  CHINA  deciduous  shrub 
sometimes  known  as  Spinea  grandi- 
flora  ;  it  is  a  liandsome  shrub  when 
i  covered  with  its  snow-white  flowers. 
L  Too  seldom  do  we  see  it  even  in  large 
gardens.  At  times  it  is  treated  as 
a  wall  plant,  but  it  is  more  beautiful  when 
allowed  to  assume  its  natural  half-drooping 
habit.  It  will  flourish  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  given  a  warm  sheltered  position    from 


good  plan  to  remove  weakly  branches  from 
the  centre  after  flowering  to  admit  more  light 
and  air  to  those  remaining.      E.  Molynedx. 


THE   PEARL  BUSH   (EXOCHORDA  GRANDirLORA)   IN  THE  NURSERY  OF 
MR.    NOTCUTT,   WOODBBIDGE,   SUErOLK. 


cutting  east  winds  in  spring.  Exposure  to  the 
full  sun  is  necessary  as  maturity  of  growth  is 
important,  flowering  as  it  does  from  current 
shoots  springing  almost  from  every  node  of 
last  season's  growth.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  seventeen  flower  racemes  from  a  single 
shoot  but  15  inches  long,  thus  showing  how 
freely  its  blossoms  are  produced  under  favour- 
able conditions. 

Each  raceme  is  furnished  with  from  six 
to  twelve  blooms,  each  having  five  rounded 
petals  with  a  green  or  brownish  disc  or 
centre.  The  leaves  are  pale  green,  slightly 
obtuse.  As  maturity  of  the  present  season's 
growth  is  all  important  in  ensuring_  a  full 
crop  of  blossom  the  following  May,  it  is  a 


AUTUMN   COLOURS. 
(Continued  from  page   1^9.) 

Among  commoner  trees  the  yellow  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  lovely  crimson  of  the  wild 
Cherry,  the  golden  shades  of  the  Black  and 
Lombardy  Poplars,  add  much  to  the  rich 
beauty  of  autumn.  Several  of  the  Maples  are 
noteworthy  in  this  respect,  more  especially  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  (Acer 
palmatum  and  A.  japonicum),  these,  as  well 
as  the  Mandshurian  Acer  Ginnala,  turning  to 
various  shades  of  red.  The  common  Sycamore 
and  Norway  Maple  change  to  yellow,  but 
Schwedler's  variety  of 
the  latter  becomes 
red.  Other  trees  that 
deserve  mention  are 
Amelanchier  cana- 
densis, whose  foliage 
changes  to  lovely 
crimson  shades  in 
autumn;  Krelreuteria 
japonica,  soft  yellow  ; 
Pyrus  torminalis, 
bronzy  red  ;  Gingko 
biloba,  pale  gold ; 
Cladrastris  tinctoria, 
yellow  ;  Parrotia 
persica  and  Hama- 
uielis,  bronzy  red  and 
yellow.  The  common 
Beech  is  nearly  always 
beautiful,  changing 
first  to  yellow,  then 
to  warm  brown  tints. 
Among  conifers  the 
yellow-leaved  variety 
(aurea)  of  the  Scotch 
Pine  is  remarkable  in 
retaining  its  colour 
during  the  winter 
months  only,  becom- 
ing green  in  spring 
and  summer.  Retino- 
spora  squarrosa  and 
Cryptomeria  elegans 
turn  bronzy  red  in 
winter.  The  warm  red- 
brown  tints  of  the 
deciduous  Cypress  are 
charming. 

Shrubs.  —  The 
Sumachs  (Rhus) 
furnish  some  of  the 
most  striking  of 
autumn -colouring 
shrubs ;  the  best  of 
them,  R.  cotinoides,  I 
have  already 
described  ;  other  fine 
species  are  R.  typhina, 
R.  glabra  (with  the  cut-leaved  variety  laci- 
niata),  and  R.  Toxicodendron,  all  of  which 
turn  red.  The  Venetian  Sumach,  R.  Cotinus, 
becomes  yellow.  Berberis  Thunlsergi,  which 
dies  ofi^  a  rich  scarlet,  is  so  beautiful  in  autumn 
that  on  some  estates  it  has  been  planted  in 
great  quantity,  not  only  for  cover,  but  so  that 
sportsmen  may  enjoy  its  colour  during  the 
shooting  season.  Its  evergreen  ally,  B.  Aqui- 
folium,  turns  a  glowing  red  or  purple  after  the 
first  frosts.  The  Ghent  Azaleas  almost  always 
colour  richly,  either  deep  glowing  crimson, 
bronzy  red,  or  gold ;  and  of  other  ericaceous 
plants  the  warm  tints  of  Pieris  mariana  and 
the  rich  crimson  of  the  Enkianthus  should  be 
mentioned.    The  taller  American  Vacciniums 


(corymbosum  and  its  various  forms)  are  always 
lovely.  Our  native  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum 
Opulus)  becomes  crimson  in  autumn,  whilst  the 
common  Hazel  and  Rhamnus  Frangula  often 
produce  fine  effects  in  yellow.  The  feathery 
foliage  of  Spir^a  Thunbergi  is  singularly 
beautiful  when  it  changes  from  its  natural 
pale  green  to  crimson  ;  and  two  other  Japanese 
shrubs  (both,  unfortunately,  very  rare)  are 
remarkable  for  their  autumnal  beauty.  These 
are  Disanthus  cercidifolia,  an  ally  of  the 
Witch  Hazels,  lovely  claret  colour  ;  and 
Viburnum  alnifolium,  crimson. 

Other  noteworthy  shrubs  are  Fothergilla 
alnifolia,  rich  red  ;  Euonymus  alatus,  crimson  ; 
Deutzia  crenata,  yellow  ;  and  Pyrus  arbuti- 
folia,  red.  The  common  Brambles  of  our 
woods  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
mention ;  they  turn  a  rich  glowing  red,  and 
for  their  autumnal  beauty  alone  may  be  used 
as  undergrowth  in  wilder  parts  of  the  garden 
and  woodland. 

Climbers. — First  among  these,  of  course,  is 
Veitch's  Ampelopsis,  the  finest  of  all  deciduous 
climbers  for  walls,  being  self-supporting  and 
changing  to  crimson  in  autumn.  Vitis  Coignetias 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Vines,  and  turns 
crimson  also.  Other  Vines  useful  in  this 
respect  are  the  Teinturier  Vine,  purple  ; 
V.  Romaneti,  red  ;  and  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
especially  that  variety  known  as  muralis  or 
Engelmannii,  which  clings  to  walls  or  tree 
trunks  without  any  artificial  support,  and 
acquires  beautiful  red  shades  in  autumn. 
Among  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  japonica  var. 
flexuosa  is  noteworthy  for  the  fine  red-purple 
of  its  decaying  leaves.  W.  J.  Bean. 

LIGUSTRUM  SINENSE. 

This  handsome  evergreen  Privet  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  should  be  represented  in  every  garden, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  It 
is  very  accommodating  in  respect  to  soil,  but  flowers 
most  profusely  when  growing  in  a  moderately  dry, 
sandy  loam.  With  age  it  will  attain  a  height  of 
15  feet  or  more,  with  a  graceful  and  spreading 
habit,  and  is  covered  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  beginning  of  August  with  its  large  panicles 
of  pure  white  flowers.  The  Privets  are  objected  to 
by  many  on  account  of  the  odour  of  the  flowers, 
but  L.  sinense  outdoors  has  not  an  altogether  un- 
pleasant smell,  though  the  scent  is  stronger  and 
more  disagreeable  when  the  flowers  are  cut  and 
taken  into  a  room. 

The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  taken 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  pieces  of  ripened 
wood  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length  inserted  in  the 
ground  outdoors  in  winter  rooting  readily,  and 
forming  strong  young  plants  in  twelve  months. 
These  are  all  the  better  for  an  annual  cutting  down 
for  the  first  year  or  two  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
and  to  prevent  the  bare  stems  in  after  years  that 
are  sometimes  seen  with  this  plant. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


NEGLECTED    GARDENS.— II. 

In  the  previous  article  on  this  subject  of  neglected 
gardens,  I  spoke  more  especially  of  the  attention 
that  must  be  paid  to  trees  and  shrubs  that  for 
many  years  have  been  allowed  to  grow  uncared  for 
and  unpvuned. 

To-day  let  us  consider  the  flowering  plants 
themselves  and  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the 
garden  that  has  run  wild  so  long.  More  than 
likely  if  the  garden  was  laid  out  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years  ago,  it  belongs  to  the  period  when 
pretentiousness,  garishness,  and  ugliness  generally 
were  the  main  features  of  garden  design.  This 
will  probably  mean  that  the  ground  is  very  much 
cut  up  into  tortuous  and  exasperating  pattern 
beds,  and  that  there  exist  few  of  those  long  wide 
borders  where  a  wealth  of  bloom  can  be  got. 
Small  beds  mean  "patchy"  planting,  and,  com- 
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paratively,  a  poor  and  mean  result.  We  must  have 
borders  if  we  would  grow  in  those  grand  broad 
masses,  the  glory  of  our  English  gardens — our 
beautiful  perennials. 

A  garden  without  perennials  is  like  jewellery 
without  the  precious  stones.  Beds  are  all  very 
well,  and  if  only  they  are  simple  enough  in 
design  and  of  sufficient  size  the  plants  in  them 
must  of  necessity  be  effective  ;  besides,  we  cannot 
have  a  garden  consisting  only  of  borders,  unless  it 
be  a  very  small  one.  But  do  let  us  make  our  beds 
— each  one — a  definite  spot  that  we  may  enjoy  as 
such,  and  not  part  of  a  vague  and  ineffective 
plan  of  which  we  get  no  clear  conception. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  in  dealing 
with  an  old  garden  we  must  go  forward  cautiously. 
Every  garden  should  have  about  it  an  atmosphere 
of  enchantment.  Old  gardens  often  have  this  ;  it 
comes  partly  with  the  weight  of  j'ears,  partly  with 
the  dignity  that  belongs  to  those  things  that  have 
been  long  established.  It  must  be  our  care  to 
maintain  this  greatest  charm  that  a  garden  can 
possess,  while  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  efface 
the  signs  of  long  neglect  and  carelessness. 

The  soil  is  now  the  next  subject  for  consideration. 
If  the  garden  generally  has  been  neglected  we  may 
conclude  that  the  soil  has  become  impoverished, 
and  in  many  cases  too  exhausted  to  sustain  in 
health  and  vigour  the  plants  we  mean  to  entrust  to 
it.  Deep  trenching  and  plenty  of  fresh  leaf-mould 
and  stable  manure  worked  in  as  the  trenching  is 
in  progress  will  make  matters  better.  Of  course 
if  part  of  the  old  worn-out  soil  be  carted  away 
and  fresh  brought  in  to  take  its  place  so  much  the 
better.  Trenching  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  is  none  too 
deep,  and  its  beneficial  effect  will  be  apparent  for 
years  afterwards.  So  many  of  the  stateliest  and 
most  beautiful  perennials  are  those  that  seek  their 
nutriment  far  from  the  surface,  and  the  deeper 
their  roots  can  penetrate  the  less  will  the  plants 
be  affected  by  summer  droughts  and  winter  frosts. 
Everything  that  we  can  do  at  this  stage  in 
the  matter  of  good  drainage,  suitable  soil,  and 
the  thorough  working  of  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  plants  themselves. 
Here  again  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  On  no 
account  must  we  ruthlessly  dig  up  and  throw 
away  all  and  sundry  of  the  plants  that  already 
exist  in  the  neglected  garden.  We  must  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  long- 
established  plants,  and  certainly  we  should  make 
a  point  of  retaining  them  until  we  have  studied 
their  habit  and  growth  and  have  seen  them  during 
their  flowering  period. 

New  and  improved  varieties  of  old  favourites 
are  continually  coming  before  our  notice.  At  the 
same  time,  beautiful  as  these  are  it  is  not  alwa3's 
wise  to  neglect  the  old  treasures  for  the  latest 
novelty.  Many  a  well-known  favourite  may  we 
gladly  retain  in  its  older  form.  Some  of  the  older 
varieties  are  more  beautiful  in  every  way  than  the 
new.  More  than  that,  the  time  has  come  that 
some  of  these  treasures  are  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  except  in  their  more  modern  development. 

Perennials  gain  much  in  beauty  by  being  massed. 
The  larger  the  garden  the  more  necessary  does  this 
become  in  order  that  boldness  of  effect  be  achieved. 
A  well-planted,  well-proportioned  group  of  some 
one  or  another  of  the  numerous  larger  families, 
such  as  the  Asters  or  Campanulas,  makes  a 
delightful  and  characteristic  feature. 

I  well  remember  a  beautiful  old  Surrey  garden. 
A  copse  of  Nut  bushes  ended  in  a  broad  and 
massive  planting  of  many  different  varieties  of 
these  delightful  Asters  or — as  we  like  to  call 
them — Michaelmas  Daisies.  Again,  I  remember 
an  old  garden  with  a  long  winding  pathway  that 
led  from  beds  and  borders,  brightly  brilliant  even 
with  the  glory  of  August  flowers,  to  a  walk  under 
the  dense  shade  of  forest  trees.  Now  this  winding 
pathway — the  link  between  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadow — was  planted  on  either  side  with  hundreds 
of  Evening  Primroses.  I  can  find  no  adequate 
words  of  praise  for  this  restful  and  altogether 
beautiful  bit  of  planting.  Not  the  brightly-hued 
beds  and  borders  made  the  marked  impression  to 
carry  away  with  one,  but  that  wide  dense  planting 
of  Evening  Primroses  in  just  that  portion  of  the 


garden  where  many  toned,  gay  and  brilliant  hues 
would  have  been  out  of  place. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  a  theory  that  for 
every  season  of  the  year  there  should  be  some 
dominant  flower  in  the  garden,  or  in  some  portion 
of  it,  to  make  the  poetry  of  that  particular  garden 
for  the  time  being.  In  a  future  article  I  shall 
hope  to  touch  on  the  borders  and  beds  of  mixed 
perennials.  F.  M.  Wells. 
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CUTTING    OVER    THE    FOLIAGE    OF 
HARDY   PLANTS. 

A  FTEP.,  many  years  of  observation,  I  have 
/\  come    to    the    conclusion    that    more 

/  %  errors  are  committed  by  an  injudicious 

/  \  use  of  the  knife  than  from  any  other 
/  \  cause.  A  large  number  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  weakened  everyyear  through 
having  their  flower-stems  and  large  foliage  removed 
prematurely.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
growers  cut  down  stems  of  Delphiniums  close  to 
the  ground  immediately  the  flowering  is  over,  also 
of  Sweet  Rockets,  Pyrethrums,  and  many  other 
things  I  could  name.  Asked  why  they  treated 
them  in  this  way,  the  reply  would  be  to  clear 
away  the  unsightly  stems  and  old  leaves.  But 
such  people  should  not  grow  hardy  flowers.  Such 
treatment  means  a  great  check  to  the  root.  Every 
good  cultivator  knows  the  injury  Asparagus  sus- 
tains when  the  strong  growths  are  allowed  to 
blow  off  by  the  wind,  and  where  is  the  difference 
when  they  cut  down  the  stems  and  leafage  of 
hardy  plants  just  after  flowering? 

A  "few  years  ago  I  had  an  object-lesson  in  this 
way  when  cultivating  a  big  collection  of  hardy 
plants  for  a  gentleman  who  was  a  devoted  lover  of 
open-air  gardening,  but  he  was  too  tidy,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  many  a  plant  being  treated  in  an 
unnatural  way.  I  well  remember  many  a  fine 
Pyrethrum  and  Delphinium  coming  up  so  weakly 
the  following  year  that  they  did  not  bloom. 
Rockets  were  great  favourites.  We  grew  the 
Purple,  large  French  White,  and  the  small  double 
Scotch  White.  One  year  I  grew  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  in  the  reserve  garden,  remoWng  them  to 
the  garden  proper  the  next  year  to  bloom.  Imme- 
diately the  blooming  was  over  I  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  flower-stems  close  to  the  ground,  with 
the  result  that  it  weakened  the  Purple  and  Scotch 
kinds  so  much  that  they  did  not  flower  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  French  White,  being  stronger  and 
having  plenty  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  did 
not  suffer  so  much,  while  a  few  of  the  same  plants 
that  were  left  in  the  reserve  garden  did  splendidly. 
It  may  be  asked  :  How  are  these  things  to  be 
grown  in  the  flower  garden  so  as  to  have  a  neat 
appearance  ?  Most  of  the  evils  in  this  way  arise 
from  not  placing  those  kinds  that  die  down  some- 
what early  in  the  proper  positions.  Such  things 
as  the  tall-growing  Delphiniums  should  be  planted 
behind  something  coming  into  bloom  lal^r  on  or 
amongst  evergreens.  We  have  some  in  our  garden 
growing  amongst  dwarf  shrubs.  When  in  flower 
they  are  2  feet  to  4  feet  above  them,  and  when 
over  we  cut  them  just  below  the  seed  -  stems, 
and  thus  the  stems  are  not  seen,  but  allowed  to 
ripen  off  in  their  own  way.  Last  year  I  observed 
these  growing  amongst  Rhododendrons  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Bournemouth  with  grand 
effect. 

The  common  white  Rocket  should  be  placed 
just  behind  .some  annual  that  is  growing  up  and 
coming  into  bloom.  I  use  Phlox  Drummondi  with 
good  effect,  placing  a  few  small  .spray  sticks  to 
keep  up  the  Phlox  in  a  natural  way.  The  early- 
blooming  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  and  many  other 
early  plants  may  be  so  placed  that  either  autumn- 
blooming  annuals  or  tender  plants  can  be  worked 
amongst  them  to  keep  up  the  displa}',  and  also  to 
hide  the  ripening  foliage.  Bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Sunflowers,  Cannas,  and  many  other  things  can  be 
used  well  for  back  positions.  With  regard  to  the 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  I  have  found  it  an  excellent 
way  to  grow  these  in  big  clumps,  placing  a  wooden 


(Oak)  peg  to  mark  the  spot,  and  when  these  are 
about  to  die  oft  have  some  annuals  sown  in  boxes 
ready  to  prick  out  clumps  between  these  large 
patches  of  bulbs.  When  the  autumn  comes  round 
the  surface-soil  from  the  bulbs  may  be  moved, 
adding  good  material  to  stimulate  them.  In  the 
spring  the  spaces  where  the  annuals  are  grown 
can  be  removed  and  fresh  soil  added.  I  well 
remember  a  border  in  a  kitchen  garden  in  Norfolk 
treated  in  this  way.  There  were  flowers  from  the 
Snowdrop  till  the  last  Michaelmas  Daisy  was  over, 
and  such  bulbs  as  the  Muscaris,  Iris  reticulata. 
Turban  Ranunculus,  and  scarlet  Anemones. 

Amongst  the  best  gardens  I  have  seen  of  late 
years  are  those  where  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds, 
tender  plants,  and  annuals  are  used  together. 
But  to  do  this  effectively  judgment  and  observa- 
tion must  be  used  both  in  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment. Along  the  very  front  rows  can  be  grown 
many  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages  and  such  like,  and 
the  lovely  bulbs  will  come  through  the  carpet  of 
green,  which  keeps  the  rain  from  spoiling  the 
early  blooms.  When  these  early  liulbs  are  over 
their  leafage  can  be  allowed  to  ripen  and  then 
pulled  up,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  the 
Saxifrage  or  whatever  is  used.  Personally,  the 
ripening  foliage  is  not  an  ejesore. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  ripened  leafage.  When  this  is 
removed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  much  injury 
is  done  to  many  things  should  the  weather  be  severe 
unless  some  frost  -  resisting  material  is  put  on 
them.  Many  herbaceous  plants  that  need  slight 
protection  in  winter  receive  it  naturally  through 
the  summer,  leafage  dropping  down  on  the  ground 
and  protecting  the  roots.  Alstnemerias,  Mont- 
bretias,  many  Irises,  Spiraeas,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  kinds  that  die  down  are  protected  by 
their  own  leafage.  In  winter  I  have  been  inte- 
rested in  noticing  what  a  grand  protection  many 
plants  get  in  this  way.  Many  growers  do  not 
succeed  with  somewhat  tender  plants  owing  to  the 
natural  protection  being  removed.  When  spring 
comes  and  the  plants  are  gone  over,  then  this  pro- 
tection may  be  removed  with  advantage. 

i.  Crook. 


GLADIOLI  AT  THE  SHREWSBURY 
SHOW. 
On  the  whole  these  weie  not  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  one  usually  meets  with 
at  this  exhibition.  In  common  with  most  outdoor 
flowers,  the  cold,  wet, 'sunless  weather  has  checked 
the  full  development  of  the  spikes,  and  in  many 
cases  damaged  the  flowers.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
unfavourable  conditions,  some  noteworthy  varieties 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Hartland  (Cork), 
Harkness  and  Sons,  J.  H.  White,  Dicksons, 
Limited,  and  M.  Prichard.  Undoubtedly  the 
finest  collection  came  from  the  first-named  grower, 
which  proves  that  Gladioli  find  a  congenial  home 
in  the  Sister  Isle,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  many 
other  bulbs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
this  fine  collection  was  unnamed,  as  it  contained 
many  striking  and  beautiful  varieties. 

When  planning  colour  effects  with  Gladioli  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  purchase  corms  of 
such  named  sorts  as  one  may  be  ac(iuainted  with. 
Too  often,  however,  the  temptation  to  buy  "  extra 
fine  mixed  in  separate  selected  colours  "  proves  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  but  I  have  found  to  my  cost 
that  amaranth  and  purple-crimson  are  apt  to  steal 
in  amongst  the  "  red  and  scarlet  grounds,"  and  the 
same  kind  of  thing  happens  in  the  other  colours. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
a  few  of  the  varieties  which  I  singled  out  as  the 
best  may  prove  of  interest. 

if  me.  P.  Palmer. — A  bold  spike,  and  very  large 
flowers  of  a  pale  rose-pink,  suffused  with  a  pleasing 
shade  of  carmine-red.  There  is  a  blotch  of  creamy 
yellow,  and  an  edging  of  red. 

The  SiiHan.  —  This  was  noticed  in  Mr.  J.  H. 
White's  exhibit.  Colour  almost  a  blackish  crimson, 
with  a  touch  of  white  in  the  throat  which  extends 
in  narrow  strips  part  of  the  way  up  the  flower. 
Of  the  same  type  is  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  which  is 
dark  purple,  shaded  with  chestnut-crimson  on  the 
lower  segments. 
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J.  C.  Batten. — A  striking  bright  red  flower, 
with  a  white  blotch,  faintly  speckled  crimson. 
An  excellent  spike  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
White. 

Colo-fsal.  — A  magnificent  Kelway  1  varietj' ;  ver- 
milion, shaded  with  pink,  and  touched  with 
crimson-lake  in  the  centre  of  the  throat. 

A.  de  la  Devaiisaye. — A  fine  bunch  of  spikes  of 
this  noble  Nanceianus  variety  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester.  Its  colouring  cannot 
fail  to  please,  being  a  delightful  shade  of  salmon, 
while  the  two  lower  segments  are  splashed  with 
straw-yellow  and  spotted  with  deep  orange. 

OH  Bias. — This  is  an  old  but  very  good  variety, 
belonging  to  the  Lemoinei  section  ;  colour,  a  pale 
salmon-pink,  shaded  with  lemon-white,  and  deep 
red-brown  centre. 

Miiiistre  Pichon. — An  enormous  flowered  variety 
ot  the  Nanoeianus  section,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Lenioine,  and  distributed  by  them  in  1900  ;  colour, 
brilliant  carmine-red,  the  lower  segments  being 
blotched  with  white,  spotted  and  veined  with 
bright  crimson.  Three  grand  spikes  of  this  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard  and  one  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  White. 

Belle  Alliance. — A  pale  shade  of  lilac,  merging  to 
a  dark  violet  on  the  lower  segments,  part  of  which 
are  splashed  with  sulphur-yellow  and  speckled 
with  dark  violet.  This  distinctive-coloured  variety 
belongs  to  the  Lemoinei  section,  and  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Prichard,  as  also  was 

Baron  .Joseph  Hnlot,  another  splendid  Lemoinei 
variety,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  violet-blue.  Space 
will  not  permit  me  to  describe  several  other  kinds 


whose    beauty    claimed    my    attention,    such 
Nautch  Girl,  Sir  Charles  RuBsell,  Docteur  H.  ! 
Walcott,  and  many  others. 

Akthcr  R.  Goodwin. 


ROCK     GARDENING. 

We  shall  shortly  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  Wall 
and  Rock  Gardening,  and  will  first  of  all  make  a 
few  general  introductory  remarks.  Those  who 
have  fairly  spacious  rock  gardens  and  wish 
them  to  be  beautiful  places  and  not  merely  the 
receptacles  of  a  quantity  of  diflFerent  plants,  can 
only  secure  such  a  result  by  putting  upon  them- 
selves severe  restraint  as  to  the  number  of  kinds 
to  be  used  at  a  time.  In  gardening,  as  in  painting, 
no  picture  can  be  beautiful  whose  composition  is 
crowded  and  confused.  There  are  various  con- 
siderations that  influence  the  choice  of  the  plants 
that  the  rock  planter  will  put  together,  but  we 
think  that  the  following  suggestions  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  First,  to  determine 
which  are  the  plants  that  give  us  the  truest 
pleasure.  Then  to  consider  which  of  these  will 
group  best  together  and  flower  at  the  same  time  ; 
for,  supposing  four  or  five  favourite  kinds  of  plants 
to  be  grouped  or  partly  intergrouped,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  let  them  be  those  that  will  bloom 
together  and  make  one  complete  picture,  and  to 
have  the  intermediate  sets  of  groups  to  bloom  later 
in  their  turn.  This  is  a  much  more  pictorial 
arrangement  than  to  have  the  plants  flowering  in 
scattered  irrelevant  patches  quite  unrelated  to 
each  other. 


Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  spur  of  rock  garden 
is  crowned  with  bushes  of  Andromeda  floribunda, 
and  that  steep  rocks  below  it  are  clothed  with 
Aubrietia  and  Arabis,  and  that  at  their  foot  in 
cool  peaty  ground  there  is  a  generous  planting  of 
Primula  denticulata.  Here  are  four  capital  things 
of  early  April,  all  in  full  flower  together,  making 
one  complete  picture,  and  these  four  are  quite 
enough.  The  colouring  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
and  delightfully  harmonious,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  so  good  a  picture  that  one  dwells  upon  it,  and 
comes  back  and  back  to  it  to  enjoy  its  beauty  in  a 
way  that  one  never  does  to  a  more  mixed  planting 
of  individual  objects. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to  do  in  large  spaces, 
but  even  in  small  ones  the  same  thing  may  be  done 
in  square  inches  instead  of  square  feet  by  choosing 
plants  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Such  an  arrangement  for  the  pictorial  part  of  a 
garden  by  no  means  precludes  the  enjoyment  of 
individual  plants,  but  we  think  it  is  wiser  to  have 
these  in  a  separate  place  in  a  series  of  rectangular 
raised  beds,  where  each  plant  may  occupy  its  own 
pocket,  and  be  as  easil}^  visible  and  accessible  as  a 
book  on  a  shelf  or  a  specimen  in  an  economic 
museum.  Such  raised  beds  as  are  in  Messrs. 
Frobels'  delightful  nursery  at  Zurich  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  Thej'  are  perhaps  6  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  long.  They  are  steeply 
rock  built,  and  accommodate  a  large  quantity  of 
plants.  If  the  beds  are  placed  east  and  west  as  to 
their  length  it  will  give  each  a  shady  and  sunny 
side  ;  a  ridge  of  small  shrubs  at  the  top  would 
give  more  shade  on  the  north  side.    Such  beds  also 
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:.i:a  I-YcM.BA  HELVOLA,  one  of  the  smallest  flowered  of  the  water  lilies  at  SANDHURST  LODGE. 


afford  the  best  opportunity  of  suiting  plants  with 
special  soils,  for  one  may  be  built  of  limestone, 
another  of  granite,  another  of  sandstone,  and  so 
on,  so  that  plants  from  all  kinds  of  geological 
formations  would  find  themselves  at  home.  The 
plants  in  these  rock  beds  would  be  grown  distinctly 
as  samples  and  labelled,  then  those  that  were  the 
best  liked  and  that  showed  the  most  aptitude  for 
making  good  combinations  for  the  rock  garden 
could  be  increased  and  brought  into  the  better  use. 
Labels  should  never  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
rock  garden  ;  they  are  destructive  of  all  pictorial 
effect  and  damping  to  the  sentiment  of  the  truest 
enjoyment  of  plant  beauty.  You  want  your  rock 
plant  to  say  to  you  in  cheerful  sympathy  :  "  I  am 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  plants  that  God  has 
given  you  for  purest  pleasure  and  for  your  better- 
ing in  gladness  and  thankfulness  ; "  and  not 
merely  to  inform  you  with  cold  official 
austerity,  "  I  am  Aubrietia  deltoidea  (De 
Candolle).^' 


view  over  North  Hampshire  country,  with 
dear  old  Eversley,  once  the  residence  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  forming  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  entrance  lodge  gate,  close  at 
hand  on  the  left,  leads  up  a  broad,  winding 
road  through  trees,  shrubs  in  masses,  and 
0])en  expanses  of  verdure  to  the  house. 
Fine  masses  of  tree.s  and  shrubs  embower  it  on 
the  north-east  and  west  sides,  whilst  south  it 
looks  upon  a  liroad  lawn,  on  which  are  some 
charmingly  planted  flower-beds,  and  from  the 
elevation  are  delightful  views  over  beautiful 
woodland  scenery.  On  the  west  side  is  a 
spacious  and  well  -  furnished  conservatory. 
Dotted  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  especially 
on  its  southern  slope,  are  numerous  plants  in 


pots,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Strep- 
tosolens,  Plumbagos,  Heliotropes, 
sweet  -  scented  Verbenas,  Solanum 
jasminoides,  scarlet  Salvias,  &c., 
which  are  drojiped  into  holes  in  the 
turf,  where  they  remain  firm  and 
erect.  This  is  a  special  feature  at 
this  place,  and  its  effect  is  very 
pleasing.  There  is  a  small  lawn 
in  front  of  the  gardener's  pretty 
cottage,  which  is  partially  hidden 
behind  bowers  of  climbing  Ro.ses, 
and  on  this  are  many  tine  bush 
and  standard  Fuchsias,  also  sunk  in 
the  grass. 

A  specially  attractive  feature  in 
the  outer  pleasure  grounds,  which 
run  southwards  from  the  liwn,  are 
the  several  ponds  placed  one  lower 
than  the  other,  the  water  from  the 
higher  one  ultimately  passing  into  the 
lower  one.  thus  warming  it,  in  which 
are  grown  a  tine  collection  of  the 
newer  and  very  beautiful  Nymph;eas, 
for  so  planted  they  are  more  ettec- 
tively  displayed  than  when  in  large 
ponds.  The  higher  pond  is  chiefly 
filled  with  strong  growers,  especially 
whites,  the  less  robust  ones  being 
planted  in  the  lower  ponds.  In  these 
they  bloom  profusely.  In  some  warm 
tanks  N.  stellata  and  other  blue  forms  do  well. 
Beyond  the  ponds,  where  small  streamlets 
meander  amidst  a  profusion  of  flowering  plants 
of  a  semi  -  aquatic  nature,  scarlet  Lobelias 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  even  seed  freely,  so 
much  do  they  like  the  moisture.  Grass  walks 
are  a  feature  here,  and  beyond  are  extensive 
woods,  where  Bracken  or  other  Ferns  thrive 
luxuriantly,  and  amidst  which  broad  walks 
extend  long  distances  and  create  a  beautiful 
rural  retreat. 

There  are  numerous  houses  devoted  to  plant 
culture,  and  in  their  respective  seasons  Mr. 
Townsend  has  splendid  collections  of  Primula 
obconica,  a  fine  strain  of  Achimenes,  and  many 
other  plants.     Fruit,  too,  is  well  done,  inclusive 
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SANDHURST    LODGE, 

The   Residence   of  Sir  William 
Faerer. 
A  LTHOUGH   not  in   the  ordinary 
/\  acceptation    of     the    term    a 

/  \  great  jilace,  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
/ — ^  Berks,  is  at  once  homely  and 
/  V  delightful.  Sir  William  Farrer 
is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
gardening,  and  he  is  assisted  by  his  quiet 
and  earnest  gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Towns- 
end.  This  charming  place  is  near  the 
Wellington  College  station  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  as  the  visitor  walks 
to  the  lodge  gates  there  lies  before  him, 
sweeping  up  to  the  summit  some  half  a 
mile  distant,  the  famous  Wellingtonia 
avenue,  planted  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  .John  Walter,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trees  on 
the  sandy  soil  have  grown  into  noble 
specimens,  worthy  both  of  name  and 
place.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  avenue 
are  the  heights  known  as  the  Finchamp- 
stead  Ridges,  from  which  is  seen  a  grand 
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of  Melons  and  Tomatoes.  Roses  seem  to  thrive 
there  luxuriantly,  and  climbers  of  all  descrip- 
tions grow  in  all  directions  as  though  wild. 
An  interesting  garden  feature  close  to  the 
pleasure  ground  is  found  in  three  rather  long 
walks,  entirely  covered  with  cordon  Pear 
trees  arched  over.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties, which  are  generally  planted  in  groups, 
but  in  almost  every  case  carry  e.\;cellent 
crops. 

In  an  extensive  walled-in  garden,  the  ranges 
of  glass  houses  and  frames  being  on  the  upper 
side,  and  the  centre  chiefly  devoted  to  vege- 
tables, there  is  along  the  lower  side  or  north 
aspect  a  most  interesting  fruit  border  some 
18  feet  wide.  This  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  garden,  and  on  the  wall  are  Morello 
Cherries  and  Plums,  and  crosswise,  at  inter- 
vals of  4  feet,  cordons  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  remarkable  crops 
being  thus  obtained. 

Of  course,   to  secure  them  the   culture  is 
of  the  best,  but  as  birds   are   very  plentiful 
here  it  is  found  needful  to  protect  the  crops 
by  covering  the  whole  with  fish  netting  from 
the  top    of    the    wall    to    the    ground    close 
to  the    path    in    front    of    the    border.     As 
the  nets  are  carried  on  light  framework  well 
above  the  cordons,  and  access  to  the  border  is 
obtained  at  one  end,  the  fruit  is  well  pro- 
tected, yet  is  readily  gathered.    With 
such  poor  crops    generally  elsewhere, 
here   the  entire  crop  this   year  was   a 
most  abundant  one.    Sandhurst  Lodge 
has  all    its  garden  departments   well 
done,  and  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  any 
one  feature.  A.  D. 
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A     NOBLE      MULLEIN. 

(VeRBASCUM  L0N(TIF0LIUM  vae. 
PANNOSUM.) 

FOR   several  weeks    past    this 
plant  has   been   one   of   the 
most  striking  objects  in  the 
herbaceous    collection     at 
Kew.    It  is  upwards  of  7  feet 
in  height,  and  of   imposing 
appearance.    The 
lower  2  feet  con- 
sist   of    a    dense 
rosette  of   hand- 
."^ome    leaves, 
the     largest     of 
which     are      be- 
tween 2  feet  and 
3  feet    long  and 
0    inches     wide, 
the    smaller   and 
upper  ones  being 
scarcely  one-third 
the    size    of    the 
lower  ones.     The 
inflorescence 
rises     from     the 
centre      of      the 
leaves,  and  forms 
a  huge,  upright, 
branched  raceme 
more  than  !'y  feet 
in    length.       On 

the  lower  portion  of  the  flower-stem  about 
a  score  of  branches  are  borne,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  3  feet  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  so  abundantly  as  to  almost  hide  the  stem, 
which,  together  with  the  leaves,  is  covered  with 
a  dense  whitish  tornentum.    The  individual 


flowers  are  yellow,  and  larger  than  those  of 
most  Verbascums,  the  largest  being  rather 
more  than  2  inches  across.  It  would  make  a 
good  wild  garden  plant.  Most  Verbascums 
naturalise  readily,  and  this  variety  being  more 
showy  than  the 
majority  would  be 
the  best  to  use. 


HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES. 

{Continued  from  p.  143. 
1  HAVE  already 
spoken  of  spring  pro- 
pagation, and  to  this 
may  be  added  a  word 
on  autumn  propaga- 
tion, which  is  not 
merely  a  very  suc- 
cessful  mode  of 
increase  liut  a  quick 
and  certain  way  also, 
quite  apart  from  the 
fact  of  its  dispensing 
with  the  cutting  down 
of  young  plants  in 
spring.  In  this  way 
saves  time. 
The  method 
is  quite 
simple,  and 
consists  first 
in  removing 
the  fading 
head  at  the 
point  where 
branching 
begins. 
After  a  short 
time  young 
shoots  will 
appear,  and 
these  may  be 
plucked 
out  when 
3  inches 
long  and 
inserted  in  a 
cold  frame 
for 
i  n 


NOBLE    MULLEIN  :    VERBASCUM    LDNOIFOLIUM    VAR.    PANNOSUM. 

(t<'rom  a  drawing  viade  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.) 

Generally  the  original  growth  perishes,  and 
from  the  base  issues  one  or  more  fresh 
shoots,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  naked  eye  at  the  time  of  insertion. 
By  this  method  each  flowering  stem  of 
this    year    may   be    inade    to    yield    six    to 


twelve  young  plants,  which,  if  potted,  cared 
for,  and  planted  out  in  March  will  be  a  long 
way  ahead  of  spring  cuttings.  It  is  also  a 
means  of  utilising  what  is  virtually  waste 
material  in  the  creation  of  valuable  stock.  I 
would  say  to  those  who  usually  plant  every- 
thing in  beds  with  raised  centres  that  there  is 
nothing  worse  for  these  moisture  -  loving 
Phloxes,  which  cannot  be  efi'ectually  watered 
in  such  beds,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  the 
plants  too  liberally  with  water  and  liquid 
manure.  Old  beds  are  much  benefited  by  a 
mulch  in  spring  of  soil  and  manure  in  equal 
parts,  well  treading  this  in  position  that  the 
roots  below  may  more  quickly  take  possession. 
I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  selection 
of  good  kinds,  giving  their  heights  as  estab- 
lished plants  and  when  subjected  to  good 
cultivation  generally. 

Pore  White. 
Albdtre,   a   large    handsome    truss,    flowers 
of  good    size,  very  smooth  and   firm  petal ; 
3  feet. 

Diadem,  very  pure  handsome  spreading 
trusses  ;  -Ih  feet. 

Mrs.  E.  II.  Jenkins,  a  handsome  kind  of 
snowy  purity,  immense  panicles  of  bloom  ; 
from  its  vigorous  and  free  growth  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  for  massing  for  effect ; 
3  feet  to  3i  feet. 

Sylphide,  in  form  and  substance,  is  rather 
superior  to  the  last,  and  is  slightly  purer 
when  quite  true.  t)ccasionally  it  is  given  to 
sporting,  and  shows  faint  stripes  of  red  ;  fine 
habit  and  large  head  of  bloom  ;  2i  feet  to 
3  feet. 

Famima,  large,  massive,  and  well-formed 
branching  head  ;  3  feet. 

Jeanne  d  'Arc,  creamy  white,  erect  growth, 
and  compact  pyramidal  truss ;  3i  feet. 

Latvrence,  capital  white  pyramidal  truss ; 
2i  feet. 

Salmon,  Scarlet,  and  Vermilion. 
Au7-ore  Btyreale,  rich  salmon-scarlet  grand 
truss  ;  3  feet. 

Boule  de  Feu,  fiery  scarlet  with  darker 
coloured  eye  ;  3  feet. 

Coqiielicot,  probably  the  most  intensely 
coloured  of  all  Phloxes,  almost  vermilion- 
orange,  flowers  large,  truss  medium  size,  a 
most  valuable  sort  ;  3  feet. 

Etna,  brilliant  salmon-scarlet, 
producing  a  noble  truss  of  bloom 
with  large-sized  flowers  ;  2i  feet. 
Coccinea,  vermilion  -  scarlet 
shaded  crimson,  habit  dwarf  and 
compact,  blossoms  medium  size  ; 
2i  feet. 

Pantheon,  rosy  salmon,  with 
whitish  centre,  truss  large  and 
showy,  a  fine  form  ;   Zl  feet. 

Emhrasement,  bright  orange  - 
scarlet,  flowers  very  large,  grand 
truss,  a  most  effective  sort ;  Si  feet. 
W.  Robinson.  —  A  beautiful 
salmon-rose  colour ;  a  good  garden 
variety. 

Pale  Salmon  and  Allied 

Shades. 
Le  Soliel,  soft  rose-pink,  white 
centre,  very  fine  ;  3  feet. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  handsome  heads 
of  delicate  rose-salmon  ;  3  feet. 
Le     Siede,     warm    rose  -  pink, 
white  centre,  enormous  truss,  very  handsome  ; 
Hi  feet. 

White  with  Coloured  Centre. 

Croix  de  Sud,  white,  violet  centre  ;  3  feet. 
Cmmtess  of  Aberdeen,  pure  white,  carpiine 
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eye,  very  large  flower  and  truss,  extra  fine 
variety  ;  24  feet. 

Edith,  white,  with  purplish  centre,  a  good 
showy  and  early  variety  ;  2i  feet. 

M.  Bouqtiet  de  la  C'l/t;  white,  rose-carmine 
centre,  very  fine  head  of  bloom  ;  .34  feet. 

Geant  des  BaUiiUes,  pure  white,  with  con- 
spicuous crimson  eye,  handsome  truss  ;  3  feet. 
PcTEPLE,  Lilac,  and  Neae  Shades. 

Le  Mahdi,  purple  violet,  large  flower ;  2J  feet. 

Eohur,  large  flowers  and  good  truss,  colour 
purple  ;  .3  feet. 

Sewstris,  royal  purple,  free  branching  spikes  ; 
2i  feet. 

Lord  Raleigh,  deep  violet  self,  good  form 
and  truss  ;  3  feet. 

Paul  Bert,  violet- blue,  with  light  centre,  a 
showy  and  handsome  kind  ;  .3  feet. 

Etigenie  Danzanpilliers,  soft  lilac-blue,  with 
conspicuous  white  centre,  a  most  attractive 
kind  ;  2j  feet. 

Apart  from  this  selection  there  are  many 
good  things  somewhat  intermediate  in  colour. 
Those,  however,  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  collection  in  flower  will  find  in 
the  above  sets  many  of  the  finest  kinds  at 
present  in  cultivation. 

llaiivpton  Hill.  E.  J. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


NOTES    FROM    WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. 

Araeis  albida  fl.-pl. 

BOTH  in  my  own  garden  and  in  many 
others  this  has  been  in  flower  all  the 
summer,  and  now  (August  22)  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  its  little  spires 
of  bloom  to  be  seen.     It  seems  almost 

a  perpetual  bloomer.  I  have  noticed, 
however,  that  the  individual  flowers  are  neither  so 
pure  nor  so  fine  as  they  are  in  spring,  owing  to  their 
centres  being  green.  They  are  also  infested  with 
thrips,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  cure — at 
any  rate  on  dry  sandy  soil  such  as  we  have  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Heochera  sanouinea  X  Heuchera  cyli.ndrica. 
This  was  included  in  my  "gift  bo.x "  from 
Chiswick  Gardens,  and  has  proved  an  acquisition. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  pink  on  the  exterior,  while 
the  inside  of  the  flower  is  pinky  white,  changing 
with  age  to  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  outside. 
The  deep  orange  anthers  set  ofi'  the  flower  and 
complete  its  charm.  While  neither  so  bright  as 
H.  sanguinea  nor  so  fine  as  H.  zabeliana,  it  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Saxifraga  Griesebacui. 
Under  this  name  I  have  lately  received  a  hand- 
some member  of  the  encrusted  section  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Meyer.  According  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son's  catalogue  it  is  a  recent  introduction 
from  Macedonia,  flowering  in  early  spring,  and 
"  bearing  numerous  spikes  of  flowers  of  a  deep 
purplish  carmine  colour  densely  covered  with 
silvery  hairs,  and  bearing  numerous  bracts  of  a 
deep  purplish  rose  colour,  lipped  with  green  at  the 
apex."  The  rosettes  in  my  plant  are  2  inches 
across,  almost  flat,  and  charmingly  silvered.  I  am 
giving  it  the  same  treatment  as  that  required  by 
most  of  the  members  of  the  encrusted  section — 
i.e.,  a  sunny  position  and  limestone  in  the  soil. 
Iris  l.^evigata  Major  Shibo. 
This  is  a  splendid  kind  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Kelway.  It  is  a  dwarf  grower,  with  greyish 
mauve  and  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  blotch, 
which  attain  to  8  inches  across.  One  is  always 
glad  to  make  a  note  of  such  a  striking  variety  as 
Major  Shibo,  because  named  varieties  are  legion, 
and,  as  they  never  seem  to  have  been  classified, 
these  usually  convey  nothing  to  the  would-be 
purchaser.     Certainly  anyone  who  buys  a  mixed 


collection  of  these  Irises  will  be  lucky  if  at  least 
oO  per  cent,  of  them  do  not  turn  out  to  be  various 
gradations  of  magenta.  If  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  ofler  a  special  prize  for  a  collection 
of  these  to  be  shown  at  one  of  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  during  July  or  August,  the  confusion  of 
names  in  this  class  might  perhaps  be  lessened.  At 
any  rate  it  would  give  many  a  better  chance  to 
make  comparisons  than  they  now  possess.  Messrs. 
Uicksons,  Limited,  of  Chester,  who  grow  these 
gorgeous  plants  well,  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Shrewsbury  show  a  fine  pure  white  seedling,  with 
four  yellow  streaks  in  the  centre  of  each  flower. 
This  is  as  yet  unnamed,  and  was  shown  as 
Seedling  No.  45.  It  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  I  learn  from  Mr.  John  Dickson  that  it 
will  be  distributed  shortly. 

MoNARDA  IlIDTMA. 

The  wet  cold  weather  seems  to  have  suited  this 
sweetly-scented  old  plant,  and  its  brilliant  blossoms 
are  now  very  beautiful.  On  hot  sandy  soils  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  well,  and  is  often  ruined  by 
drought.  It  proves  most  efl'ective  when  grouped 
betwen  clumps  of  the  Paris  Daisies  (Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens). 

Worcestershire..  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


HABRANTHUS  ROBUSTUS. 
This  resembles  the  Zephyranthes  in  appearance, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  not  one 
flowered  peduncle  as  in  Zephyranthes,  but  several 
flowers  arranged  in  an  umbel.  It  is  quite  as  hardy 
as  Zephyranthes  rosea,  and  grows  freely  in  a 
similar  position  in  light  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  with 
a  slight  protection  during  severe  wintry  weather. 
The  plant  produces  its  leaves  during  the  autumn  ; 
they  are  about  a  foot  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  smooth,  and  dark  green  ;  the  peduncle  of 
three  to  nine  tubular  flowers,  which  are  bright 
rosy  purple,  is  stout,  about  a  foot  high.  The  time 
of  flowering  is  during  early  autumn.  It  does  not 
increase  so  quickly  as  Zephyranthes  rosea. 

ZEPHYRANTHES  ROSEA. 

A  LARGE  clump  of  this  lovely  Amaryllid  has  been 
in  bloom  here  for  over  two  months.  .Sometimes  the 
whole  plant  seems  to  be  ablaze  with  bright  rosy 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  while  at  other  times,  when 
the  weather  is  less  favourable,  there  are  only  a  few 
flowers,  but  in  either  case  the  plant  is  most  attrac- 
tive with  its  mass  of  dark  green  leaves.  Although 
the  plant,  which  I  believe  is  a  native  of  Cuba,  is  a 
little  tender  in  some  positions,  under  proper  treat- 
ment it  rarely  suffers.  My  plant  came  from  tlie 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyerman,  and  is  remark- 
ably large  flowering,  bright  coloured,  and  free, 
and  has  never  missed  a  year  without  flowering. 
The  bulbs,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this 
class,  are  never  allowed  to  dry  quite  ofi',  con- 
sequently they  are  never  wholly  without  leaves, 
and  though  their  usual  time  of  flowering  is  late 
October,  they  have  invariably  flowered  here  much 
earlier.  The  best  position  for  them  is  against  a 
bank  facing  south  or  west,  or  wall,  planted  in  good 
loamy  soil.  With  care  this  species  grows  quite  as 
well'n  pots  as  when  planted  out ;  the  showy  long 
stalked  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 
Axhford,  Middlesex:  G.  Recthe. 


INGARVILLEA  DELAVAYI. 

Few  hardy  perennials  in  recent  years  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  this,  which  niaj' 
be  described  as  among  the  most  distinct  of  recent 
introductions.  So  distinct,  indeed,  is  it  that  a 
group  creates  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  hardy 
garden.  From  the  standpoint  of  novelty  as  well 
as  beaut}-  and  character  the  plant  is  most  welcome, 
and  doubly  so  because  it  may  be  grown,  with 
every  chance  of  success,  in  quite  ordinary  soils. 
What  is  still  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact 
that  the  species  will  soon  be  plentiful,  and  being 
a  free  and  great  seeder  will  also  be  very  cheap. 
This  some  may  view  with  dismay,  yet  my  own 
experience  in  hardy  plants  is  this,  that  for  the 
good,  showy,  everywhere-hardy,  easily  -  grown 
perennials  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand, 
and  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  commercially  and 


more  satisfactory  all  round  when  a  good  plant  can 
be  sold  by  the  hundreds  each  j'ear  as  compared 
with  the  plant  that  few  can  grow.  Some  roots  of 
I.  Delavayi  remain  quite  dormant  for  a  whole 
year,  flowering  well,  .«aj',  in  1900,  remaining  quite 
dormant  and  regarded  as  dead  in  1901,  yet 
springing  up  and  flowering  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  in  1902.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case,  and 
I  mention  it  so  that  readers  should  not  destroy 
dormant  crowns  by  planting  too  near.  Whatever 
the  cause,  I  hope  the  warning  may  have  come  in 
time,  and  that  no  stocks  of  a  valuable  plant 
have  been  ruthlessly  and  in  haste  discarded. 
If  this  dormant  character  is  general  then  I  would 
suggest  in  those  gardens  where  a  large  number  of 
plants  are  grown  that  some,  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment and  knowledge,  be  not  allowed  to  flower,  hut 
develop  growth  to  the  utmost  extent.  Curiously 
enough  neither  leaf  nor  flower  spike  have  arisen  in 
those  I  have  referred  to,  which  makes  the  matter 
more  perplexing.  With  this  solitary  shortcoming, 
however,  it  yet  remains  a  perfectly  good  plant, 
and  will  do  so  till  the  richer  coloured  I.  grandi- 
flora  is  plentiful.  The  latter  well  merits  its 
specific  name,  in  so  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned, 
while  in  respect  to  leafage  and  growth  it  may  be 
described  as  less  vigorous  or  bold,  while  possessing 
a  neatness  in  its  roundly  ovate  and  nearly  opposite 
leaves  that  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  plant 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  present  note. 

E.  J. 


VERONICA    LONGIFOLIA    SUB- 

SESSILIS. 
When  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  this  plant  was  called 
V.  Hendersoni,  and  was  readily  purchased  by 
a  few  at  that  time.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  violet  or 
violet-purple  flowering  plants  for  the  present 
season,  and  no  attempt  so  far  as  I  know  has  been 
made  either  to  improve  it  (which  may  be  difficult 
perhaps)  or  to  impart  some  of  its  fine  colour  to  the 
more  weedy  early-fiowering  members  of  the  race. 
Had  the  plants  not  been  so  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  we  should  doubtless  long  ago  had  varieties 
of  it  or  the  result  of  crosses  with  other  kinds.  In 
this  way  plants  that  are  kept  in  hand  by  cuttings 
or  division  appear  to  offer  little  encouragement  for 
improvement  b}'  the  best  of  all  methods,  viz., 
raising  plants  from  seeds.  E.  H.  J. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN, 


FESTOONS    OF  CRIMSON 
RAMBLER  ROSE. 

IT  was  decided  three  years  ago  this  autumn  to 
form  some  festoons  and  cover  them  with 
the  above  Rose.  In  one  case  the  supports 
were  of  iron  and  in  the  other  of  wood.  The 
iron  standards  are  .'5  feet  in  height,  12  feet 
apart,  with  small  chains  suspended  from  the 
head  of  each  standard.  The  wooden  posts  are  higher, 
viz.,  6  feet  out  of  the  ground,  the  arches  being 
made  of  small  ash  rods,  fastened  to  the  head  of 
each  post  and  bent  over  and  tied  together.  In 
both  cases  stout  plants  of  the  Rose  in  question 
were  planted.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loamy  one,  in- 
clined to  clay.  They  have  practically  covered  the 
whole  of  the  festoons,  and  for  the  past  month 
have  been  gorgeous  masses  of  flowers,  conse- 
quently very  much  admired.  The  swinging  festoons 
are  on  each  side  of  a  walk  in  our  Rose  garden, 
which  leads  from  a  fountain  to  a  marble  statue  on 
a  pedestal  at  the  other  end.  They  are  about 
5  feet  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  walk.  The 
rising  festoons  are  at  the  back  of  a  balustrade  wall. 
They  stand  on  an  elevated  terrace  overlooking  a 
portion  of  a  well-wooded  bit  of  the  park,  hence 
form  a  series  of  beautiful  peeps  seen  through  a 
mass  of  crimson  flowers.  Occasionally  of  an 
evening,  when  the  setting  sun  throws  its  rays  at 
right  angles  across  the  picture,  the  eflfect  is  very 
charming.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  whole  of 
the  groundwork  from  whence  Rambler  Roses  spring 
is  covered  with  Rosa  rugosa,  which  rise  to  fully 
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half  the  height  of  the  standards  that  form  the  base 
of  arches.  Seen  through  the  open  balustrades  the 
occasional  flowers,  ripening  heps,  and  very  hand- 
some foliage  of  the  latter  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
whole  picture,  which,  except  the  balustrade,  is  one 
that  could  be  formed  at  a  very  small  cost  if  set 
about  in  earnest.  It  is  intended  to  substitute 
light  iron  in  the  place  of  the  wood,  as  the  position 
is  a  ver}'  bleak  one,  facing  north,  hence  the 
wooden  posts  are  very  apt  to  be  broken  down  by 
the  winds  after  the  first  year  or  two.  I  am  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  both 
forms  ;  the  one  taken  of  the  latter  got  damaged. 
Tadcaster.  H.  J.  Clayton. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  EOSES. 

Gkdss  an  Teplitz. — This  brilliant  Rose  is  giving 
much  satisfaction,  especially  to  those  who  have 
used  it  largely  for  public  parks.  At  present  it 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  Rose  for  massing.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  a  little  disappointing  in  the  early 
summer,  but  there  can  be  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
Rose  in  autumn,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  all 
through  August  and  right  on  till  the  frost  comes 
being  most  conspicuous.  I  believe  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  cut  the  plants  hard  back  each  year,  even 
close  to  the  ground,  then  we  obtain  a  more  uniform 
growth,  which  is  best  fitted  for  bedding,  and  the 
flowers  are  better  from  this  new  wood.  A  few 
half-standards  of  a  good  white  Rose  dotted  about 
a  large  bed  of  Griiss  an  Teplitz  would  produce  a 
pleasing  contrast.  Suitable  whites  or  creamy 
whites  for  the  purpose  would  be  Aimee  Vibert, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Souvenir 
delaMalmaison,  BaronnedeMaynard,  Enchantress, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  or  Mme.  Fernet  Ducher. 

Mme.  Rende  de  St.  Marceau  (Tea-scented). — At 
one  time  I  thought  this  Rose  was  too  much  like 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  but  on  further 
acquaintaince  the  colour  is  more  brilliant.  The 
intense  coppery  red  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Beautc  Ineonstante  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  more  trust- 
worthy Rose,  but  I  fear  it  has  not  such  a  sturdy 
constitution.  Such  lovely  coloured  varieties,  how- 
ever, deserve  e.xtra  trouble  to  cultivate  and  protect, 
and  really  a  good  earthing  up  with  soil  or  burnt 
earth  suffices.  For  such  Roses  I  consider  it  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise  if  they  are  pruned 
back  close  to  the  ground  each  year.  They  quickly 
recover  in  the  summer  and  their  autumnal  blossom- 
ing is  all  the  more  charming. 

Mine.  Ravary  and  Billiard  and  Barre. — To  the 
popular  Hybrid  Tea  group  varieties  of  yellow 
shades  are  gradually  being  added  to  fill  a  long- 
felt  want.  Of  all  colours,  Roses  of  yellow  shades 
are  the  most  sought  after,  doubtless  because  of 
their  rarity.  Perhaps  I  should  say  rarity  as 
regards  bedding  kinds,  for  we  already  have  among 
climbers  many  good  rich  yellows,  as,  for  instance, 
Henriette  de  Beauveau,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Reve  d'Or, 
&c.  Mme.  Ravary  is  catalogued  as  golden  yellow, 
but  if  we  accept  Mariichal  Niel  as  a  typical  Rose 
of  this  colour,  then  Mme.  Ravary  cannot  be  so 
described.  I  think  rich  apricot  with  orange 
shading  is  a  more  appropriate  description  of  its 
colour.  This  particular  shade  is  seen  in  Roses 
such  as  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Chauvry,  and  Sunset, 
but  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Ravary  the  intense  colour 
pervades  the  whole  flower  in  its  quarter  and  half- 
open  stage;  unfortunately,  the  fully  expanded  blos- 
soms pale  oif  to  a  chamois  yellow,  which  somewhat 
detracts  from  its  usefulness  as  a  bedder.  It  will, 
however,  be  largely  planted  until  someone  com- 
bines the  rich  yellow  of  Georges  Schwartz  to  the 
fine  sturdy  H.  P. -like  growth  of  Mme.  Ravary. 
As  a  standard  it  is  a  distinct  success,  and  for  pot 
culture  very  useful  and  good.  A  superb  Rose 
from  the  same  raiser,  and  almost  a  pure  golden 
yellow,  is  Billiard  and  Barre.  I  would  recommend 
it  as  a  tall  bedding  kind,  believing  that  such  Roses 
as  this,  Gustave  Regis,  Germaine  Troehon,  and 
the  like  may  be  profitably  employed  in  this  way. 
A  really  efiective  bed  could  be  formed  by  planting 
Billiard  and  Barr(5  in  the  centre  and  Mme.  Ravary 
around,  or  the  former  could  be  interspersed  here 
and  there  as  low  pillars  among  a  mass  of  the  latter. 
Billiard  and  Barre  surpasses  all  Roses  of  its  colour 
for  outdoor  culture.     The  buds  are  simply  delight- 


ful. Nothing  more 
beautiful  has  appeared 
for  some  years,  and 
it  is  such  a  good 
grower.  It  shows  what 
influeuce  the  pollen 
parent  can  impart  to 
the  seedling,  both  in 
the  way  of  colour  and 
vigour,  the  seed  parent, 
Alice  Furon,  in  this 
case  being  a  very 
stumpy  grower,  where 
as  Duchesse  d'Auer- 
stadt,  the  other  parent, 
is  of  the  most 
vigorous  description 
and  of  an  intense 
citron  yellow  colour. 
Philomel. 


THE    NEW   ROSE 
BEN   CANT. 


This 
Hybrid 


splendid 
Perpetual 


Kose  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  by 
the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on 
July  22  last,  and 
deserved  the  honour. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to 
write  about  a  new 
addition  to  that 
somewhat  over- 
shadowed sroup  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual, 
which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  bright- 
ness to  gardens  in 
the  past  and  formed 
the  chief  feature  of 
interest  at  exhibi- 
tions. Moreover,  Ben 
Cant  is  a  British- 
raised  seedling.  The 
flowers,  as  our  illus- 
tration suggests,  are 

of  superb  form  and  finish,  broad,  robust  petals 
of  glowing  crimson  colouring,  and  a  sweet 
fragrance.  It  should  appear  in  many  exhibi- 
tion stands  next  year.  We  congratulate  the 
raisers— Messrs.  13.  R.  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester — upon  raising  so  fine  a  novelty. 


of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is    not   responsible    for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


HISTORY  OF   THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE. 
[To  THE  Hditok  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR,  —  In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden  a  writer  asks  why  this  Rose 
bears  this  misleading  name,  at  the 
same  time  giving  some  particulars  of 
its  history.  Through  a  confusion  of 
species  in  books  many  errors  are  still 
current  concerning  the  Cherokee  Rose,  and  it  is 
therefore  worth  while  giving  a  more  complete 
history  than  has  perhaps  hitherto  appeared. 
In  the  first  place,  Alton's  statement  ("  Hortus 
Kewensis,"  ed.  2,  iii.,  1811,  page  261)  that  Philip 
Miller  had  it  in  cultivation  in  1759  is  erroneous. 
This  arose  in  consequence  of  the  name  Rosa 
sinica  having  been  applied  to  more  than  one 
species,  and  the  record  in  all  probability 
belongs  to  some  variety  of  R.  indica.  Many 
names  have  been  given  to  the  Cherokee  Rose. 

Its  First  Botanical  Name. 
The    French    botanist     Michaux    ( "  Flora 


THE   NEW   HYBRID   PERPETUAL  ROSE   BEN   CANT   (CONSIDERABLV  REDUCED). 


Boreali  -  Americana,"  i.,  180.'?,  page  295) 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Rosa  laevigata, 
from  specimens  collected  by  Pursh  in 
Georgia,  where,  at  that  period,  it  "inhabited 
shady  woods,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees."  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  Elliott 
("Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,"  i.,  1821,  page  566)  mentioned  that 
this  species  had  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Georgia  for  upwards  of  forty  years  under 
the  name  of  the  Cherokee  Rose — the  earliest 
record  I  have  found  of  this  popular  name. 
Elliott  goes  on  to  say  that  its  origin  was  still 
obscure. 

Leonard  Plukenet  was  the  first  to  record 
this  species  ("Amaltheum  Botanicum,"  1705, 
page  185),  from  a  dried  specimen  sent  to  him 
by  James  Cunningham  from  China,  and  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  not 
actually  seen  the  specimen,  but  my  friend 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  has,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
unmistakable,  although  it  has  no  flowers. 
Plukenet  designates  it  thus  :  "R.  alba  chesua- 
nensis  foliorum  marginibus  et  rachi  medio 
spinosis."  This  then  is  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  Cherokee  Rose  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  from  China  and  in  the  form 
of  a  dried  branch  ;  and  Cunninghaniia  sinensis 
commemorates  its  discoverer  and  introducer. 
Assuming  Elliott's  statement,  quoted  above,  to 
be  correct,  it  was  cultivated  in  Georgia  as 
early  as  1780,  and  in  1804  it  was  in  cultivation 
in  France  from  a  Chinese  source.  It  was 
published  by  Poiret  (Lamarck's  "  Encyclopedie, 
Supp].,"  vi.,  page  284)  under  the  name  of  Rosa 
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ternata.  From  a  sentimental  standpoint  it  is 
a  pity  that  this  name  had  been  anticipated,  as 
it  is  so  very  appropriate,  and  was  given  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  real  home  of  this  Rose 
is  China.  Somewhere  about  the  same  date  it 
was  described  by  Bosc  in  another  French 
publication  ("Diet.  d'Agric,"  ed.  2,  xxiu., 
page  -280)  under  the  name  of  R.  trifoliata.  As 
I  have  not  seen  this  work  I  can  give  no 
particulars,  Ijut  it  may  have  been  several  years 
later.  Poiret  states  that  it  had  been  several 
years  in  cultivation  but  had  never  flowered. 

The  next  stage  in  this  history  brings  us 
back  to  England,  for  we  find  the  Cherokee 
Rose  included  in  Bonn's  "  Hortus  Cantabri- 
^iensis"  (ed.  G,   1811,  page   144),  and   named 


Plantarum  Horti  Botanici  Monspeliensis," 
1813,  page  137)  described  this  Rose  under  the 
name  of  nivea,  and  it  was  subsequently  (ISiil) 
figured  under  this  name  by  Redoute  in  his 
"  Les  Liliacees,"  ii.,  page  81,  with  a  coloured 
plate  and  one  or  two  additional  synonyms, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  further  on.  But  I  am 
getting  in  advance  of  history  and  must  go  back 
to  1811,  when  Aiton  ("Hortus  Kewensis," 
ed.  2,  iii.,  page  261)  confu.sed  R.  hyvigata  with 
K.  sinica  of  Linnaeus.  Eventually  this  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  name  sinica  instead  of 
hsvigata,  as  being  more  appropriate  and 
signalising  its  native  country,  in  spite  of  the 
latter  name  having  priority.  Subsequently,  it 
was  ascertained  that  Linnaeus's  sinica  was  the 


Rosa  cherokeensis,  but  without  description  and  I  same 
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\  ILUli.NU.M    CARLESII. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  Japan.) 

without  history.  However,  from  its  designation,  I 
we  may  fairly  assume   that   it  was   received 
directly  or  indirectly  from  America. 

Lindley,  in  his  "Ro-sarum  Monographia" 
(1820),  retains  both  R.  Itevigata  and  R.  sinica 
(page  126,  t.  16),  and  describes  his  R.  hystrix 
(page  129,  t.  17),  though  he  recognises  that  all 
three  are  very  closely  allied.  But  he  then  had 
only  incomplete  dried  specimens.  In  1837  he 
figured  las vigata,  under  the  name  of  sinica,  in  the 
"Botanical  Register,"  t.  1022,  from  cultivated 
specimens  "  of  great  beauty,  grown  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  at  Fulham." 
It  was  there  trained  to  a  south  wall.  At  this 
date  Lindley  accepted  the  specific  identity  of 
hevigata,  sinica,  and  hystrix,  and  he  added 
several  other  synonyms. 

In  the  meantime  De  Candolle  ("  Catalogus 


his  earlier  indica.  Aiton  quoted 
Linn;eus's  definition  of  sinica 
(indica)  for  the  "three  -  leaved 
Chine.se  Rose,"  and  this  led  Crepin 
and  others  to  the  conclusion  that 
Alton's  species  could  not  be  the 
same  as  tevigata. 

In  1818  a  selection  of  coloured 
tiilio  drawings  of  Chinese  plants, 
without  names,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "Icones  pictaj  Indo- 
Asiaticie  Plantarum  excerptieecodi- 
cibus  Dom.  Cattley";  and  the  third 
plate  is  a  very  good  repre-entation 
of  R.  lajvigata.  These  very  same 
plates  were  reissued  in  1821  under 
the  title  of  "  Icones  Plantarum 
sjionte  China  nascentium  e  liiblio- 
theca  braamiana  excerptie,"  and 
again  without  either  names  or 
descriptions.  In  this  edition  the 
figure  of  R.  hevigata  is  numbered  ]!J. 
Strange  to  relate  two  mono- 
grapher.? of  the  genus  Rosa  shortly 
afterwards  founded  a  new  species 
on  this  figure.  Trattinick,  in  1823 
("Rosacearum  Monographia," 
page  181),  described  it  and  named 
it  R,  cucumerina,  adding  ;  "Species 
est  ab  omnibus  us(iuedum  cognitis 
distinctissima  seriem  propriam  con- 
stituens."  Yet  he  recognised  the 
fact  that  it  was  closely  allied  to 
hevigata  (Michaux)  and  hystrix 
(Lindley).  Seringe  followed,  in  De 
Candolle's  "Prodromus."  ii.  (1825), 
page  601,  by  naming  it  R.  amygdali- 
folia,  citing  the  same  figure. 
Another  synonym,  R.  triphylla,  was 
added  in  Roxburgh's  jiosthumous 
"  Flora  Indica,"  ii.  (1^32),  page  .'il.'), 
where  it  is  stated  that  this  Rose 
was  introduced  from  China  into  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  previous 
to  1794. 

There  yet  remain  the  garden 
synonyms,  R.  Camellia  and  R. 
camelliseflora.  The  former,  accord- 
ing to  Crepin  ("Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Belg.,"  xiv., 
187.'),  page  161),  was  the  name  under  which 
Siebold  introduced  kevigata  into  cultivation 
from  Japan.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  record 
of  the  flowering  of  the  Cherokee  Rose  in  this 
country  is  by  Sir  William  Hooker  (Botanical 
Magazine,  1828,  t.  2847).  The  figure  cited 
was  made  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  imported 
from  Savannah,  bearing  the  name  Cherokee 
Rose.  Crepin  ("Journal  R.  Hort.  Society," 
n.s.,  xi.,  1889,  page  227),  follows  Thory,  and,  in 
a  sense,  Trattinick,  in  regarding  R.  hevigata 
as  constituting,  in  itself,  a  distinct  section. 
In  the  same  place  Crepin  states  that  R. 
Fortuneana  is  the  issue  of  a  cross  between 
R.  laevigata  and  R.  Banksi;e. 
Another  Rose,  figured  in  Braam's  "  Icones," 


cited  above,  plate  16,  has  been  associated  with 
R.  L-evigata  by  Regel  ("Acta  Horti  Petro- 
politani,"  v.,  page  327),  who  names  it  var. 
braatuiana  ;  but  it  .seems  to  be  R.  involucrata, 
Roxb.,  though  wild  specimens  of  this  Indian 
Rose  have  not  been  recorded  from  China.  My 
thanks  for  several  of  the  foregoing  references 
are  due  to  my  friends  J.  G.  Baker  and  G. 
Nicholson. 

SuMM.VRY  OF  Synonymy. 
Rosa  alba  chesuanensis,  &c.,  Plukenet,  1705. 

„     laevigata,  Michaux,  1803. 

„     ternata,  Poiret,  1804. 

„     sinica,  Aiton,  1811,  not  of  Linmeus. 

„     cherokeensis,  Donn,  1811. 

„     nivea,  De  Candolle,  1813. 

„     trifoliata,  Bosc,  exact  date  not  ascer- 
tained. 

„     hystrix,  Lindley,  1820. 

„     cucumerina,  Trattinick,  1823. 

„     amygdalifolia,  Seringe,  1825. 

„     triphylla,  Roxburgh,  1832 

„     Camellia,  Hort.,  exact  date  unknov.-n. 

„     camelliffiflora,   Hort.,   exact  date   un- 
known. 
Kew.  W.  BoTTiX(!  Hemsley. 


VIBURNUM  CARLESII. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."'] 
Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  herewith  a  photograph  of 
a  comparatively  new  or  at  least  very  little  known 
plant  which  I  received  about  five  years  ago  from 
Corea.  I  grew  it  first  in  a  pot,  and  had  it  during 
winter  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  would  not  succeed 
until  I  heard  from  the  friend  through  whom  I 
received  the  plant  that  it  was  perfectly  hardy  and 
that  I  should  grow  it  outdoors.  I  acted  accordingly, 
and  since  that  the  plant  has  grown  well ;  it  blos- 
somed the  first  spring  afterwards.  I  omitted  tnen  to 
cut  and  press  some  of  the  flowers  for  identificatmn, 
but  only  wrote  a  description  of  the  flower  to  Kew 
Gardens,  together  with  some  leaves.  The  reply 
was  that  they  thought  the  plant  in  (juestion  was 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  butcould  not  tell  me  for  certain 
without  having  some  Howers.  Last  year  I  sent  the 
flowers,  and  received  then  the  reply  that  it  was 
Viburnum  Carlesii.  In  autumn  last  year  I  also 
sent  a  small  plant  to  Kew,  together  with  a  ship- 
ment of  various  articles  which  were  ordered  from 
mv  firm.  The  shrub  flowered  this  spring  so 
beautifully  here  that  I  had  a  few  branches  cut  and 
had  the  enclosed  photograph  taken.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  first  a  pinkish  white,  which  turns  into 
a  pure  white  when  fully  open,  and  resembles  very 
much  a  Laurustinus  or  a  Bouvardia,  and  has  a 
delicious  perfume.  It  blossoms  here  in  early  spring, 
together  with  Magnolias,  Pyrus,  Cydonia,  &.C.,  arid 
it  is  my  beUef  that  it  is  just  as  hardy  as  those  in 
England,  and  that  it  should  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  European  gardens. 

A.    UnGER   (L.    BOEHMER  AND   Co.). 
Yokohama. 


LTLIUM  HENRYI   AND  L.  TIGRINUM. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— To  criticise  any  of  Mr.  Barr's  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Lilies  may  appear  presumptuous, 
yet  I  venture  to  question  the  assertion  on  page  118 
that  Lilium  Henryi  is  simply  a  geographical  form 
of  L.  tigrinum.  It  is  certainly  in  all  respects 
widely  removed  from  the  Tiger  Lily— in  bulb, 
manner  of  rooting,  foliage,  and  habit,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  in  the  same  way  there 
are  yet  many  points  of  difference.  Certainly  the 
person  who  described  the  flower  of  L.  Henryi  as 
like  a  yellowish  speciosum  was  quite  as  near  the 
mark  as  if  he  had  referred  it  to  L.  tigrinum  ; 
indeed,  in  Barr's  catalogue  I  see  Lilium  Henryi 
is  thus  spoken  of: — "A  most  handsome  and 
elegant  Lily,  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  in  Northern 
China,  the  flowers  resemble  in  form  L.  speciosum, 
but  are  of  a  soft  orange-yellow  colour." 

The  raised  excrescences  and  the  greenish  star- 
like  centre  common  to  L.  speciosum  Kf;etzeri  also 
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occur  in  L.  Henryi.  In  pointing  out  the  various 
items  of  resemblance  between  L.  speciosum  and 
L.  Henryi  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
suggest  that  this  last-named  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
other,  but  rather  to  point  out  that,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  L.  Henryi  is  quite  as  nearly  related  to 
L.  speciosum  as  it  is  to  L.  tigrinum,  and  that 
when  the  several  points  of  difference  are  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
specific  rank  which  has  been  assigned  it.  If  not, 
then  the  entire  genus  might  easily  be  cut  down  to 
about  half-a-dozen  species.  Concerning  L.  longi- 
florum  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Barr  for 
pointing  out  that  the  varieties  grandifiorum  and 
Takesima  are  identical,  for  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion exists  regarding  the  varieties  of  the  long- 
flowered  Lily. 

Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  that  is  to  say,  the 
variety  so  much  grown  bj'  the  Dutch  (and  which 
is  a  far  better  pot  plant  than  any  of  the  others), 
I  have,  like  Mr.  Barr,  never  found  among  the 
large  importations  from  Japan,  though  the  double 
flowered  form  is  now  sent  from  that  country. 

Lilium  auratum  is  in  many  cases  both  an  erratic 
and  disappointing  Lily,  in  fact,  it  seems  far  less 
trustworthy  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  while 
the  huge  importations  from  Japan  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  bulbs  greatly  inferior  to  those  that 
were  at  one  time  sent  here.  This  may  be  owing 
to  disease  or  to  increased  competition  that  leads 
to  the  bulbs  being  taken  up  and  sent  away  before 
they  are  mature.  Last  year,  at  the  Chiswick 
Lily  conference,  Mr.  George  Massee,  of  Kew, 
stated  that  the  disease  of  L.  auratum  was  caused 
by  a  fungus,  and  that  horticulturists  were  to 
blame  for  not  taking  precautions  to  combat  it. 
It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Massee  has  not  put  his  knowledge 
to  the  test  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  there  is 
ample  scope,  for  a  practical  illustration  would 
have  more  weight  than  words.  H.  P. 

[Lilium  Henryi  was  described  as  a  new  and 
distinct  species  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1888,  Vol.  IV.,  page  660,  and  the  plant 
was  described  as  a  new  species  a  good  while  before 
it  came  into  commerce,  from  dried  specimens  sent 
by  Augustine  Henry  to  Kew  in  May,  1888.  Mr. 
Baker  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
distinct.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  December,  1901,  page  339,  Baker 
says: — "A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  species." 
A  coloured  plate  of  L.  Henryi  appeared 
in  The  Garden,  March  7,  1891.— Ed.] 


this  request,  so  that  they  may  be  assured  of  a 
display  in  their  gardens  tha"t  will  give  them  the 
utmost  pleasure  for  the  longest  period.  W. 

[We  hope  our  readers  will  help  us  to  make  this 
list.  The  planting  season  is  approaching,  and 
this  help  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  intend 
to  make  Rose  gardens  in  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter. — Ed.] 


A    PEAR    TREE    W^ALK. 

In  planting  a  fruit  garden  there  is  much  scope  for 
judgment  and  good  taste  in  arrangement.  The 
first  object  of  the  owner  of  a  garden  in  planting 
fruit  trees,  of  course,  is  to  bring  a  return  of  ample 
crops  of  useful  produce.  At  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
perienced planter  would  bear  in  mind  that  a 
well-grown  fruit  tree  or  a  collection  of  them  is 
a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  useful  object  for  the  eye 
to  rest  on  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  when  in 
bloom  and  in  fruit,  when  they  help  to  invest  the 
fruit  garden  with  an  interest  and  a  charm  second 
to  none  in  the  garden  in  spring  and  autumn. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  ways  in 
which  to  train  the  Pear  is  undoubtedly  over  per- 
golas or  arches  over  garden  walks.  Planted  in 
this  way  they  are  pretty  to  look  upon  with  the 
fruit  hanging  down,  and  they  afford  agreeable 
shade  to  sit  or  walk  under  during  hot  weather. 
One  simple  way  of  constructing  an  archway  of  this 
description  (and  any  ordinary  blacksmith  can  put 
it  up)  is  by  iron  hoops  thrown  over  the  walk  as 
wide  as  itself  and  8  feet  high  in  the  centre,  high 
enough  to  prevent  idle  hands  from  plucking  the 
fruit.  The  base  of  these  cross  arches  must  be 
fixed  to  stones  buried  in  the  ground.  They  should 
be  fixed  9  feet  apart,  and  made  of  bars  of  iron 
IJ  inches  deep  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
These  cross  arches  would  be  laced  and  made  rigid 
by  horizontal  wires  being  fixed  through  them  at 
distances  apart  of  10  inches.  The  quickest  way — 
and  the  most  interesting  also — of  covering  these 
arches  is  by  planting  single  cordon  trees  on  either 
side  at  distances  apart  of  20  inches.  By  this 
means  the  archway  is  covered  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  with  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  this 
style  of  planting  enables  the  planter  to  include  | 
an  interesting  number  of  varieties  in  a  short 
compass.  i 


Another  way  is  to  plant  the  trees  singly,  10  feet 
apart,  by  the  margin  of  the  walk  and  to  grow 
them  singly  as  pyramidal  columns,  and  when  they 
become  tall  enough  to  bend  them  over  the  walk. 
These  will  require  no  supports.  By  this  system  of 
training  the  archway  takes  longer  to  form,  but 
when  accomplished  will  be  very  handsome,  and 
the  trees  will  yield  heavier  crops  of  better  fruit, 
as  they  are  more  exposed  to  light  and  air  than  are 
the  cordons  planted  closer  together. 

Owen  Thomas. 
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Blanching  Celery. 
UCH  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
this  important  crop  for  the  next  two 
months  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
well-finished  heads.  The  earhest 
planting  should  by  this  date  be  well 
blanched  and  fit  for  use.  Celery 
always  blanches  much  more  quickly  at  this  season 
than  later  on.  The  main  and  principal  crops  have 
been  much  benefited  by  the  past  showery  weather, 
and  good  results  may  be  looked  for  if  they  are  now 
properly  attended  to.  All  side  shoots  and  deformed 
leaves  should  be  removed,  and  on  fine  days  when 
quite  dry  small  quantities  of  soil  should  be  placed 
round  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  heap  too  much  round  at  once.  This  should  be 
done  at  least  three  or  four  times,  and  when  possible 
three  pairs  of  hands  should  be  employed  to  do  it, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  and  the  other 
place  the  soil  firmly  round  the  plant  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  hold  the  leaves  tightly 
together  so  that  the  earth  is  kept  from  getting 
between  them,  always  making  it  as  fine  as  possible. 
The  day  previous  make  quite  certain  that  the 
roots  are  thoroughly  drenched  with  water,  as 
good  Celery  cannot  possibly  be  expected  if  at  any 
time  it  is  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
The  latest  plantations  which  will  be  wanted  for 
March  and  April  use  should  not  have  any  earth 
placed  to  them  for  at  least  another  two  months,  but 
the  offsets  should  be  removed  and  the  soil  stirred 
up  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 


THE  BEST  ROSES  OF  THE 
SEASON. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I    think    a     very    useful    service 
would  be  rendered  to  planters  if   some 
of  your  correspondents  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  could  be  induced  to  give 
a  list  of  say  twelve  of  the  best  Roses  that 
have  blossomed  with  them  this  season. 

Speaking  to  a  well-known  gardener 
recently,  I  asked  him  what  variety  had 
given  him  the  most  satisfaction  this  3'ear, 
and  his  reply  was  La  France.  As  this 
gardener  has  charge  of  a  considerable 
collection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  if  the  names 
of  about  two  dozen  A'arieties  were  fur- 
nished by  your  many  correspondents 
from  at  least  every  county  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  enquiry  would  be  for  Roses  most 
useful  in  the  garden  and  not  from  an 
exhibitor's  point  of  view.  The  exhibitor 
regards  the  Rose  as  only  useful  for  one 
purpose,  and  the  rules  as  to  form  would 
exclude  some  of  the  loveliest  varieties 
for  the  garden.  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
far  out  if  I  say  that  Caroline  Testout 
stands  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  the 
medal  as  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the 
exhibition  tent,  but  how  superb  it  is  in 
the  garden.  No  other  Pvose  can  approach 
it  for  beauty.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
view  of  assisting  would  -  be  planters 
dwelling  all  over  the  land   that  I  make 
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Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  being  grown  much  more 
in  this  country  than  it  was  a  few  years  since, 
should  receive  every  encouragement  to  make  good 
roots  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  severe  weather 
will  injure  it.  Keep  the  surface  soil  constantly 
stirred,  and  drench  the  plants  with  manure  water  ; 
it  is  safe  to  say  hardly  too  much  can  be  given. 

C.iRDOONS, 
like  Celery,  will  require  to  be  blanched  piecemeal, 
and  unless  this  is  thoroughly  done  this  vegetable, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  some  establishments, 
will  be  of  little  use,  and  to  do  this  successfully 
use  firstly  strips  of  brown  paper,  secondly  hay 
bands,  and  finally  bank  up  plenty  of  soil  about 
them.  Copious  supplies  of  water  should  also  be 
given  this  crop  at  the  roots. 

General  Sowings. 
Make  good  sowings  of  French  Breakfast,  Black 
Spanish,  and  other   winter  Radishes  on  fine   and 
well-tilled    ground.      The    seed    should    be    sown 
thinly,  and  protected  against  birds. 

Cauliflowers. 

Make  another  small  sowing  of  Walcheren  and 
Early  London  on  a  south  border  for  wintering  in 
cold  frames  ;  after  raking  in  strew  some  finely- 
sifted  wood  and  cinder  ashes  over  the  surface,  and 
protect  against  birds. 

Cap.bage. 

Make  the  last  plantation  if  not  already  done  of 
Coleworts  on  a  warm  border  :  plant  thickly, 
11  inches  or  1"2  inches  apart,  and  ply  the  hoe 
frequently  about  the  earlier  plants.  Prepare  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  earliest  bed  of 
spring  Cabbage ;  the  land  should  be  heavily 
dressed  with  good  farm3'ard  manure,  and  either 
deeply  dug  or  trenched,  the  latter  for  preference. 
That  which  has  been  occupied  with  spring-sown 
Onions  will  come  in  well  for  this,  and  it  is  always 
well  to  arrange  this  if  possible. 

Mushrooms. 
Prepare  the  material  and   make  up  beds  in  the 
Mushroom  house  to  keep  up  a  succession.     Keep 
the  structure  cool  and  moist,  and  avoid  fire-heat. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herls. 

THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Persian  Cyclamens. 
Seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  I 
have  found  September  is  the  most  suitable  period 
to  obtain  the  strongest  and   most  robust  plants. 
Liberal   culture   is    essential,   and    the   first   start 
should  be  made  in  a  rich  sound  loam,  with  a  fair 
addition  of  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand.      Press  this 
mixture  well  into  the  pots  or  pans,  and  dibble  the 
seed  about  1  inch  apart  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,   covering  the  surface   with   a  thin   laj'er  of 
Cocoanut  fibre.    This  will  check  rapid  evaporation. 
See  that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  and  place  them 
in    a    frame   with   a    temperature   of    about   50". 
Germination   is  both  slow  and  irregular.      Some- 
times a  few  plants  will  come  up  long  after  others 
have  made  a  good  start.     E.Ktremes  of  temperature 
are   injurious   to   Cyclamens,   but  they  should   be 
given    all    the   air   possible   to   promote   a   sturdy 
growth.     Last  year's   seedlings  are   now  growing 
apace,   and    should  be  well   supplied   with    liquid 
stimulants.    Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  thrips,  which 
is   often   troublesome   as    the   plants  become  pot- 
bound.     As  the  evenings  shorten,  the  lights  should 
be  kept  on  to  prevent  the  plants  getting  chilled, 
as  this  means  deformed  flowers. 
Nerin'es. 
Frequent   disturbance    of    the   roots   should    be 
particularly  avoided   in   the   cultivation   of   these 
beautiful  greenhouse  bulbous  plants.    Top-dressing 
and  weak  liquid  manure  are  of  material  advantage 
to  them  as  the  flower-spikes  are  being  pushed  up. 
The  best  time  to  shift  these  plants  into  larger  sized 
pots  is  just  before  they  start  into  fresh  growth. 
The  proper  soil  for  them  is  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil, 
with  charcoal  and  sharp  silver  snnd  added.     When 
first  potted  give  them  only  a  little  water,  gradually 
increasing  the  supply  as  the  plants  progress. 


Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
A  sowing  made  now  will  furnish  young  stock  to 
stand  the  winter.  These  will  flower  next  spring 
and  early  summer.  Fill  well  -  drained  pots  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  light  porous 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil.  Sow  the 
seed  evenly,  and  sift  over  it  a  mere  dusting  of  fine 
soil.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  each  pot,  and 
shade  from  sunshine,  affording  an  even,  moist 
temperature  of  about  Go". 

HiPrEASTRUMS. 

As  the  growth  is  now  showing  signs  of  ripening, 
gradually  withhold  water,  but  these  bulbs  should 
never  be  dust-dr}'.  The  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
light,  cool,  and  moderately  dry  pit  during  winter, 
and  allowed  to  rest  till  starting  time. 
Bulbs. 

Hyacinths  are  now  coming  to  hand,  and  should 
be  potted  into  4A-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  A  rich, 
light  soil  is  essential,  and  should  consist  chiefly  of 
turfy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sharp  sand.  Fill  the 
pots  full  of  the  compost,  then  press  the  bulb  into 
it.  If  potted  too  firmly  the  bulbs  will  rise  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow.  If  potted  too  loosely  they 
will  not  thrive.  Plunge  them  in  Cocoanut  fibre, 
covering  them  with  a  few  inches  of  the  plunging 
material. 

Gladiolus. 

The  varieties  of  the  early-flowering  section  are 
particularly  suitable  for  pot-culture  and  forcing 
for  indoor  decoration,  and  are  also  invaluable  as 
cut  flowers.  The  spikes  when  cut  will  last  a  long 
time  in  water.  All  the  corms  of  these  varieties 
are  small.  Place  from  three  to  five  corms  in  a 
4i-inch  pot,  give  similar  soil,  and  plunge  as 
recommended  for  Hyacinths.       John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Sloiiyh. 
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Figs  in  Pots. 
Trees  that  were  forced  early,  and  have  since 
been  top-dressed  or  repotted  and  otherwise  treated 
as  recommended  in  previous  notes,  should  be  now 
placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  sunny  position. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  thoroughly  mature  the 
young  wood.  This  will  be  accelerated  if  the  root 
supply  of  water  is  limited  and  the  rainfall  pre- 
vented— by  the  pots  being  laid  upon  their  sides  in 
wet  weather — from  making  the  soil  saturated. 
If  the  top-dressing  or  repotting  of  the  trees  was 
not  attended  to  when  advised,  it  should  now  be 
done  before  the  foliage  falls  and  root  action  has 
become  inactive. 

Permanent  Trees. 

Those  from  which  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
gathered  and  have — as  not  infrequently  happens 
when  the  borders  are  old — made  sappy  unfruitful 
wood  should  now  be  attended  to  at  the  roots. 
This  should  be  accomplished  by  making  an  opening 
at  the  end  of  the  border  and  carefully  removing 
the  soil  from  amongst  the  roots  down  to  the 
drainage  to  within  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  stem 
of  each  tree  according  to  their  size  and  age. 
Shorten  anj'  long  and  unnecessarily  strong  roots, 
rectify  defects  in  the  drainage,  and  cover  it  with 
a  layer  of  turves.  This  done,  half  fill  the  vacant 
space  with  compost,  after  which,  as  the  filling 
proceeds,  arrange  the  roots  in  layers  through  the 
upper  portion  of  the  border.  The  compost,  which 
should  be  formed  of  turfy  loam,  liberally  mixed 
with  crushed  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  road 
scrapings,  according  to  its  texture,  with  a  little 
bone-meal  or  fine  bones  added,  must  be  made 
quite  firm.  This  completed,  lightly  mulch  the 
border,  and  thoroughly  moisten  it  with  tepid 
water.  Lightly  syringe  the  trees  daily  in  tine 
weather  until  the  foliage  falls. 
Melons. 

Houses  containing  plants  bearing  fruit  nearing 
maturity  must  be  carefully  watered,  giving  enough 
only  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  At  the  same  time 
guard  against  permitting  it  to  become  dry,  for  if 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  suffer  and  their  foliage 
flag  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  impaired.  A 
continual  supply  of  fresh  air  should  be  given,  but 
regulated    to   agree   with   the    conditions    of    the 


weather,  while  the  supply  of  artificial  warmth  and 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  controlled  by  similar 
circumstances. 

Late  Crops. 

With  the  decline  of  solar  warmth  and  shortening 
days,  the  vitality  of  the  plants  will  correspondingly 
decrease,  and  naturally  become  less  vigorous  and 
consequently  more  prone  to  ailments,  causing  an 
increase  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 
For  very  late  crops  especially  a  less  amount  of 
compost  will  suffice  to  meet  the  plants'  require- 
ments, and  the  demand  for  water  and  nutriment 
will  not  be  so  great  as  is  required  by  earlier  plants, 
while  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  more  discreetly 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  artificial  heat  will  be  in 
greater  request.  The  atmosphere  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  outside  conditions,  while  a 
constant  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  up.  On  no 
account  let  the  plants  become  crowded  with  super- 
fluous growth,  for  it  is  at  this  late  season  most 
important  that  the  foliage  is  properly  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  that  there  is  no  waste  of  energy 
from  any  cause.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  house  is  kept  properly  ventilated  so  that 
the  growths  set  comparatively  firm.  Stop 
laterals  at  one  leaf  be3'ond  the  fertile  blossoms, 
which  fertilise,  and  limit  the  plants  to  two  or 
three  fruits  to  each  plant.  Canker  is  a  trouble- 
some malady,  and  plants  for  affording  late  crops, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  are  most  prone 
to  attack.  A  very  close,  moist  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially if  the  temperature  is  kept  low  and  the 
soil  wet  close  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  is 
favourable  to  it.  The  best  remedy  is  to  promote  a 
circulation  of  warm,  moderately  dry  air.  Appl3' 
drj'  lime  or  powdered  charcoal  to  the  affected 
stems  and  keep  them  dry,  as  by  doing  so  the  crops 
upon  diseased  plants  may  be  matured  ;  but  plants 
badly  attacked  rarely  produce  fruits  of  high 
quality.  T.  Coomber. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  in  the  society's  room  at  the 
Sunflower  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
August  19.  Mr.  Simpson  presided,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members  to  meet  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  the  Gardens, 
Foxburg,  Chislehursl,  who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Strawberries,  indoor  and  out.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  his 
subject  in  a  most  able  and  practical  manner,  and  his  wide 
and  extensive  experience  in  the  culture  of  this  delicious 
fruit  and  his  pleasant  way  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
those  present  was  much  appreciated.  Mr.  Lyne  first  dealt 
with  outdoor  culture,  and  emphasised  the  importance  of 
deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  of  the  ground.  Pre- 
paration of  runners,  and  planting,  and  mulching  received 
attention,  and  suitable  varieties  were  pointed  out.  Indoor 
cultivation  next  claimed  attention,  and  was  well  bandied 
by  Mr.  Lyne,  proving  the  lecturer  well  at  home  with  his 
subject.  Several  questions  were  asked  and  ably  answered 
by  the  lecturer,  to  whom,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given. 

SANDY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
I  AM  calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Thk  Gaki>en  to 
the  operations  of  this  society,  which  on  the  28th  ult.  held 
its  thirty-fourth  annual  exhibition,  because  it  is  unique  in 
its  way  and  wurthy  of  as  much  attention  from  the  Press  as 
the  gardening  papers  give  to  Shrewsbury.  I'or  genuine 
human  interest  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  exhibition  held  about 
the  country  that  can  compare  with  the  one  held  in  this 
Bedfordshire  village.  Everyone  interested  in  country  pur- 
suits and  living  within  reasonable  distance  from  Sandy 
should  see  the  Sandy  show  and  the  enormous  crowd  of 
persons  who  attend  it. 

Sandy  is  a  fair-sized  village,  a  little  over  forty  miles  from 
London  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  huge  market  gardening  and  agricultural  district, 
without  any  towns  of  note  near  it  other  than  Bedford  and 
Huntingdon,  yet  the  district  round  pours  in  its  thousands 
of  visitors  by  road  and  rail.  It  is  the  occasion  of  the 
district  holiday  ;  residents  entertain  their  friends,  and  the 
whole  day  appears  to  be  given  up  to  the  Sandy  show, 
yet  there  is  an  absence  of  anything  in  the  way  of  side-shows 
to  attract  beyond  music.  Sandy  folk  will  have  good  music, 
and  crack  military  as  well  as  local  bands  are  engaged.  The 
show  is  always  held  in  the  small  park  of  Sandy  Place,  which 
is  very  near  the  railway  station,  and  is,  therefore,  easily 
reached.  Given  a  fine  day,  such  as  it  was  on  the  2ath  ult.. 
and  by  4  p.m.  Sandy  Place  Park  is  simply  a  moving  mass 
of  humanity. 

The  great  source  of  attraction  of  the  Sandy  show  is  that 
the  schedule  of  prizes,  which  consists  of  some  330  classes, 
comprises  something  of  everything  which  interests  county 
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people.  Division  A,  open  to  all,  comprises  fifteen  classes, 
and  among  them  is  one  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower,  which  attracts  such  growers  as  Messrs.  Cypher, 
Vause,  and  Fiuch.  Tuere  are  classes  for  Ruses  and  Dahlias, 
which  bring  to  Sandy  with  their  flowers  the  leading  trade 
growers  and  exliibitors,  and  yet  there  are  no  large  money 
prizes,  really  a  very  modest  and  yet  reasonable  adjustment 
of  them.  Division  B  is  open  to  all,  but  nurserymen  and 
market  gardeners  are  excluded,  and  here  there  are  ninety- 
one  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Amateurs  have  fifteen  classes,  an  amateur  being  defined 
as  "  an  exhibitor  nut  being  a  nurseryman,  gentleman's 
gardener,  or  growing  for  sale,  and  nut  eiupluyiiig  a  gardener 
solely  in  that  capacity."  Cutoagers  have  thirty-live  classes 
for  their  produce  ;  farmers,  eighteen  ;  market  gardeners- 
market  gardening  being  the  staple  industry  of  the  district — 
forty  classes.  In  addlLion,  there  are  six  classes  fur  floral 
decorations  in  flower. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  recital  of  Ihe  remaining  classes  in 
the  schedule,  how  extensively  country  pursuits  and  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  at-home  work,  are  cared  fur.  Specimens  of 
needi.'work  are  invited  in  eight  classes;  stuffed  animals, 
birds  (from  which,  happily,  the  kingflsher  is  excluded),  Hsh, 
and  wood  and  chip  carving  in  three  ;  honey,  butter,  eggs, 
trussed  fowls,  with  loaves  of  bread  from  bakers,  as  well  as 
home-made,  in  fourteen  classes  ;  dogs  in  sixty-two  classes  : 
poultry  in  forty-nine  ;  pigeons  in  eighty  ;  rabbits  in  twenty- 
nine  ;  cats,  separated  into  long-haired  and  short-haired, 
thirty-two  classes  ;  aiid  there  are  five  other  classes  for 
beagles,  judged  under  Kennel  Club  Rules.  A  large  number 
of  additional  special  prizes  are  offered  for  dogs,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  a  large  number  of  tents  are  required  to  house  the 
exhibits,  also  judges  to  make  the  awards. 

The  public  being  admitted  at  noon,  the  tents  immediately 
become  crowded,  rendering  note-taking  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first  with  ten 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower ;  Mr.  W.  Finch, 
Coventry,  with  a  charming  group ;  the  veteran  Thomas 
Lockie,  of  I)iddington  Hall  Gardens,  with  six  superb  Cocks- 
combs ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  with  forty-eight 
cut  Roses  and  eighteen  Tea-scented  ;  Mr.  C.  Bright,  Cam- 
bridge, with  twenty  -  four  spikes  of  Gladioli ;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  with  thirty-six  blooms  of  show  Dalrlias  ; 
Mr.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  with  twenty-four  blooms ; 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  shown  on  boards,  and  twelve 
bunches  of  six  blooms  each  ;  Sir.  John  Walker,  Thame,  with 
twelve  bunches  of  pompon  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons,  Bedale,  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  and  bulbous 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  with  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas.  All  the  foregoing  exhibits 
were  highly  meritorious.  Excellent  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  shown ;  higli  quality  is  necessary  at  Sandy  to  win 
prizes. 

A  few  trade  exhibits  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
John  Green  (Hobbies  and  Co.),  Dereham,  had  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  which  was 
awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal  of  the  society,  and  certificates 
of  merit  were  awarded  to  Cactus  Dahlias  Winsome  (a 
charming  white)  and  Hetty  Dean ;  also  to  Sweet  Pea 
Dorothy  Eckford  and  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius 
albus  grandiflorus),  both  shown  in  superb  character.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Child,  Acock's  Green,  had  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  received  the  same  award.  Silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Son,  Leicester  ;  W.  and  J. 
Brown,  Stamford  ;  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin  ;  and  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Peterborough,  for  attractive  collections.  Certifi- 
cates of  merit  were  awarded  to  Cactus  Dahlias  Clarence 
Webb  (soft  rosy  salmon)  and  Coronation  (brilliant  red),  from 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  ;  and  show  Dahlia  Lilac  Queen  (a 
pleasing  shade  of  lilac),  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

The  weather  was  fine,  though  somewhat  cloudy,  and  there 
was  a  record  attendance.  One  main  secret  of  the  success  of 
this  show  is  that  there  are  district  committees  or  agents  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages  within  a  radius  of  about  twenty 
miles.  E.  d. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
Annual  Show. 
The  committee  of  the  above  society  had  no  reason,  having 
regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  annual  display,  to  regret 
the  change  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster  ;  the  exhibitors,  too,  must  have  felt  gratified 
not  to  have  to  undergo  the  journey  through  London  to 
Sydenham.  The  Drill  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
representatives  of  the  genus  Dahlia.  The  large  and  sym- 
metrical show  and  fancy  varieties  were  in  good  force, 
notwithstanding  that  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  to 
their  development ;  the  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  varieties 
were  very  good,  and  in  the  collection  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons  could  be  seen  examples  of  the  latest 
addition  to  the  types,  viz..  President  Viger,  a  large  crimson 
single  form  with  a  collar  of  small  white  petals  round  the 
yellow  disc,  and  another  single  form  having  in  the  centre  a 
cushion  of  iiuilled  florets.  Whether  these  two  departures 
will  ever  "  catch  on  "  remains  to  be  seen  ;  at  present  the 
overpowering  form  is  the  Cactus,  and  of  the  huge  array  of 
Dahlias  seen  in  the  Drill  Hall  the  Cactus  type  formed  one- 
half  of  the  whole  bulk.  It  is  a  section  which  grows  with 
surprising  rapidity  ;  new  varieties  spring  up  on  every  hand, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings  were  submitted  for 
certificates.  The  committee  were  commendably  careful  in 
granting  their  certificate  of  merit  to  new  varieties,  and  of 
those  which  gained  this  distinction  very  few  indeed  secured 
an  unanimous  vote  ;  the  majorities  in  some  cases  were  very 
small.  There  were  a  few  good  new  Pompon  and  single 
varieties,  and  also  of  the  show  section,  and  certificates  of 
merit  were  only  sparingly  given  to  them. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  ranged  round  the  sides  of  the  hall, 
leaving  the  tables  in  the  centre  for  the  competitive  exhibits. 
The  arrangement  of  these  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  judges,  and 
it  was  got  through  with  commendable  rapidity,    All  the 
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seedlings  were  exhibited  apart  from  the  competitive  exhibits, 
but  the  condition  of  some  of  them  by  the  time  they  came 
before  the  committee  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  commisera- 
tion ;  they  hung  their  heads  as  if  too  well  aware  of  their 
radical  weakness  of  stem. 

The  nurserymen  had  five  classes  for  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  in  which  they  could  compete.  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  placed  first  with  forty -eight  blooms, 
distinct.  The  following  were  selected  as  the  finest  bloonn 
in  the  stand  and  as  affording  a  good  selection  •  E  T 
Rawhngs,  Majestic,  James  Cocker,  John  Hickling,  Purple 
Prince,  William  Powell,  Wm.  Keith,  Imperial,  John  Walker, 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Marjorie,  Sailor  Prince,  .John  Standish, 
\Vatchman,  Victor,  Duke  of  Fife,  Golden  Gem,  Kathleen, 
Plutarch,  Mrs.W.  Slack,  Dr.  Keynes,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
.John  Bennett,  Mabel  Stanton,  Nubian,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and 
Muriel  Hohbs.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  placed 
second  ;  he  had  good  representatives  of  t'riterion,  Wm. 
Powell,  Archie  Mortimer,  .Tames  Cocker,  Harry  Turner 
Victor,  Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  Matthew  Campbell,  Sunset,  and 
Rosamond.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  third.  With 
thirty-six  varieties,  Mr.  Walker  was  again  first ;  his  leading 
blooms  were  R.  T.  Rawlings,  James  Cocker,  J.  Hickling, 
Imperial,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Chieftain, 
Mrs.  Fisher,  Golden  Gem,  .Marjorie,  John  Walker,  J.  T. 
Saltraarsh,  J.  T.  West,  W.  Powell,  and  Duchess  of  York. 
Mr.  S.  Jlortimer  was  again  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
third.  With  twenty-four  varieties,  from  exhibitors  not 
showing  m  the  two  previous  classes,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and 
Son,  Frome,  a  firm  which  is  rapidly  coming  forward  as 
successful  exhibitors  of  Dahlias,  were  first,  having— with 
very  little  change,  indeed— the  varieties  already  named  ; 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  was  placed  second.  With 
eighteen  varieties  Messrs.  Cray  and  Son  were  again  first  and 
Mr.  Scale  second.  There  was  but  one  trade  exhibitor  of 
twelve  blooms,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames. 
He  had  a  pretty  light  variety,  Florence  Tranter,  in  fine 
character  ;  alsoT.  W.  Girdlestone.  J.  T.  West,  J.  R  Tranter 
Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Dr.  Keynes,  &c.  The  flrst  prize  was 
awarded  to  this  stand. 

Then  followed,  in  the  order  of  the  schedule,  the  Cactus, 
and  the  classes  for  eighteen  and  twelve  bunches  made  a 
most  imposing  hank  of  bloom,  and  several  highly  promising 
seedling  were  exhibited  among  them.  The  tlrst  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Sons,  Silverhill, 
St.  Leonards,  one  of  the  most  successful  raisers  of  new 
varieties  in  the  present  day,  but  it  was  a  near  thing  between 
him  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Stredwick 
had  fresh  anil  bright  bunches  of  Tasmania,  pale  yellow  •  Eva 
white  ;  .Mary  Farnsworth,  delicate  primrose  tipped  with 
white ;  Etna,  lilac ;  Raymond  Parks,  bright  red ;  Clara  I 
white;  H.  F.  Robertson,  pale  yellow;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Bruce,  primrose  centre  deeply  tipped  with  rosy  salmon  ; 
Miss  F.  M.  Stredwick,  a  highly  promising  white  ;  Vesta, 
hlac-pink;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  and  Uncle  Tom.  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Co.,  who  were  second,  had  Ophir,  Clarence 
Webb,  a  fine  new  variety  of  1901 ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jackson,  dark  ; 
Columbia  and  Gabriel,  two  very  striking  varieties,  bein" 
tipped  with  white  on  dark  grounds;  Coronation,  bright! 
orange-red  ;  Mrs.  Clarke,  Prince  of  Orange,  bright  orange- 
red  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Maid  of  Kent,  pale  rose  ;  Spotless 
Queen,  white ;  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  &c.  ;  third.  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  who  had  some  highly  pro- 
mising novelties  in  his  stand.  With  twelve  bunches  Mr. 
John  Walker  was  placed  flrst;  he  had  Lottie  Dean,  a  pleasing 
salmon-tinted  variety  ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Lord  Alfreton,  Mrs 
tarter  Page,  J  F.  Hudson,  Aunt  Chloe,  Galliard,  Lord 
Roberts,  a  most  useful  white  ;  J.  W.  Fife,  crimson-purple,  a 
shading  of  colours  found  in  very  few  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c.  • 
second.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  had  Meteor,  Vesta, 
Lyric,  Zephyr,  aud  Uncle  Tom  in  very  good  character. 

Then  came  boards  of  Cactus  varieties  as  in  the  flrst  five 
classes,  some  very  fine  blooms  being  staged ;  With  forty- 
eight  blooms,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  were  placed  flrst 
with  excellent  examples  of  Mabel,  white  ;  Mrs.  Winstanley 
Hercules,  Comet,  yellow  striped  with  crimson-purple  ;  Etnaj 
Clara,  Mary  Farnsworth,  Miss  F.  M.  Stredwick,  Marjorie, 
Gabriel,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  H.  F.  Robertson,  Aunt  Chloe, 
Eric,  Ringdon.  Friar  Tuck.  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. 
were  second,  also  with  admirable  blooms,  having  in  excellent 
form  PhOBnix,  Decima,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  laathe,  Sheen,  Zoe, 


I  t'  p  rf  h'°l?"'  "U^u"'  Crispin,  Britannia,  Columbia,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Clark,  Mrs.  Hobart.  Olive,  and  Richard  Dean,  a  fine 
bloom  of  this,  one  of  the  leading  novelties  of  last  year.  This 
stand  included  several  highly  promising  novelties.     Messrs. 

I  w  ^Tn' ^S''  °r  '^f^^  ^^"'^-  "^^''"^  twenty-four  blooms  Mr. 
\V  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  first,  and  this  stand  afforded  a 
good  representation  of  the  leading  varieties  in  commerce, 
R,rni.i  r ','^''"!J'^^  I-oy^lty.  J-  H.  Jackson  (a  flue  dark) 
rnne  tS,  ^■■'^•4^,'°  Date,  Lottie  Dean,  Alpha,  Vesta 
florist,  w"kin1.'"         '"""'■  *"  ■  ^^""°''  '"■•  '^-  ^"^"'^' 

The  following  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
SIX  blooms  of  each,  shown  in  vases  with  any  suitable 
foliage,  grasses,  or  berries,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  show,  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  upright 
character  of  the  blooms  it  may  be  stated  they  were  all.nved 
to  be  stiffened  by  the  use  of  wire.  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale 
Sevenoaks,  was  most  deservedly  placed  first,  the  vases  being 
arranged  upon  a  white  cloth.  The  leading  varieties  werl 
J.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke, 
Britannia,  Floradora,  Jealousy,  Starfish,  Vesta,  Galliard 
irncle  Tom  and  Lord  Roberts.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co 
were  second  They  had  excellent  bunches  of  Coronation! 
Lord  Roberts,  Lyric,  Clarence  Webb,  R.  Dean,  Artas,  Night 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley 
were  third.  •" 

The  Pompon  varieties,  with  their  attractive  symmetrical 
flowers,  followed  next.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  ten 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  took  the  flrst 
prize  with  a  very  pleasing  selection  of  small,  even 
blooms,  and  this  stand  afforded  an  excellent  selection  of 
.someof  the  best  in  the  section,  such  asFosco,  Thalis,  Bacchus, 
Lilian,  Adelaide  Douglas  Cyril,  Monna,  Jessica,  Mephisto, 
Daisy,  Elsa,  Darkest  of  All  (nearly  black),  Nerissa,  Galatea, 
Buttercup,  Emily  Hopper,  and  Snowflake  as  the  best.  Jlr. 
I.  W.  Scale  came  second.  He  had,  differing  from  the 
foregoing.  Captain  Boyton,  Ganymede,  Hypatia,  Nellie 
Bromhead  &c.  With  twelve  bunches  of  a  similar  size, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  placed  first,  having,  in  their 
best  character,  such  leading  varieties  as  Nellie  Bromhead, 
Bacchus  V  lolet,  Emily  Hopper,  Daisy,  Nerissa,  Distinction 
Ganymede,  and  Jessica.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons  were 
second,  and  Mr.  John  Walker  third. 

Then  followed  the  single  varieties,  and  they  also  formed 
a  delightful  feature  set  up  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms,  the 
first  prize  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  who  had' 
charming  bunches  of  Percy  Bucknell,  Miss  Zuleima,  Giriie, 
Ted  .Scale,  Yellow  Queen,  Adonis,  Royal  Sovereign,  Victoria 
Oceana,  Yellow  Perfection,  Robin  Adair,  Jeanette.  Urban 
Youens,  Beauty's  Eye,  The  Geisha,  Ac;   Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  were  second  ;  they  had  very  pretty  bunches  of 
Duchess  of  Mariborough,  Miss  Moriand,  Cicely,  Victoria 
Hilda,    Princess    Beatrice,    Girlie,    Miss    Girdlestone,    W. 
Parrott,  Naomi  Tighe,  &c.     With  twelve  hunches,  Mr.  J.  ■ 
«  alker  was  first,  he  had  capital  blooms  of  The  Bride  Elsa 
Fascination,  Robin  Adair,   Columbine,  Leslie  Seale,  Miss 
Roberts,  &c. ;  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son  were  second. 

Ihen  followed  certain  classes  for  amateurs,  classes  which 
at  one  time  excited  a  great  deal  more  interest  than  they  do 
in  the  present  day.  With  twentv-four  blooms  of  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Downend.  Bristol  was 
placed  flrst  with  excellent  examples  of  the  Rev.  J  B  M 
Canim,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Ware,  Sailor  Prince' 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Southern  Queen,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Dr 
Keynes,  Shotesham  Hero,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Marjorie 
Prince  of  Denmark,  &c. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Austiss,  Brill,  Bucks' 
was  awarded  the  second  prize.  With  eighteen  blooms, 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  was  flrst;  and  Mr.  A.  Parker 
Ivyhatch,  Sevenoaks,  was  second,  showing  mostly  some  of 
the  foregoing  varieties.  With  twelve  blooms  of  show 
Dahlias  only,  Mr.  H.  Blundell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Harris 
Orpington,  Kent,  was  placed  first  with  good  blooms,  being 
5^^  only  exhibitor.  With  six  blooms  of  show  varieties, 
Mr.  n.  Jefferies,  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  first ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Parker  second. 

Tir^'o^  ^^^^  twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Dahlias  only  came  from 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  who  had  in  good  form  Lottie  Eckford,'Sunset, 
Dandy,  irank  Pearce,  Salamander,  Peacock,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
\J  atchman,  and  Mrs.  Saunders.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  was  second. 
With  SIX  blooms,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  placed  flrst  and  Mr.  A. 
Parker  second. 
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Cactus  Dahlias  were  numerously  shown  by  amateurs.  The 
best  twelve  hunches,  six  hluoms  of  each,  were  from  Mr.  L. 
McKenna,  Waltham  SL  Liwrence,  Twyford,  Berks,  who  had 
in  good  character  Stella,  Britannia,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  W. 
Jowett,  Lord  Roberts,  IiiiKivalion,  &c.  Mr.  T.  Peters, 
Baldalow,  Hastings,  was  second,  with  nine  varieties  in 
bunches  of  thi*ee  blooms.  Mr.  P.  W.  TuUoch,  Newuhureh 
Road,  Hove,  was  first;  his  best  bunches  were  thuse  of 
Ajax,  Galliard,  Lucifer,  Luyalty,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  P.  W. 
Tulloch,  and  Alpha.  Mr.  U.  L.  Brousson,  Sidcup  Place, 
Kent,  was  seuon  I.  With  six  bunches,  Mr.  S.  Cooper  won  the 
first  prizes.  With  ei^'lueen  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
shown  on  boards,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  H>>rsell,  Wukiii'j,  was 
first,  having  finally  developed  Huwers  of  leading'  varieties, 
espftcially  ot  Alpha,  J.  K.  Hudson,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Eclipse, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Junes,  .T.  VV.  Wilkins'Mi,  Curniicopet,  tSc.  Mr.  J. 
Bryant,  Salisbury,  wassectnid  With  twelve  bluoms,  Mr.  I.. 
McKenna  caiue  first,  and  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton,  secmd. 

With  twelve  bunches  uf  Pumpon  Dahlia-,  of  which  there 
were  five  stands.  Mj.  A.  Bmwn,  Luton,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
W.  C,  Fagram,  Weybrid^'C,  second.  Mr.  A.  Bi  uwn  was  also 
first  with  six  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  second. 

With  six  buijches  of  single  Dahlias,  ten  blooms  in  a  bunch, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunuersbury  H"Use,  Acton,  was  first. 
He  had,  in  excellent  character,  D^nna  Casilda,  Tommy, 
Leslie  Seale,  Columbia,  and  Aurora.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearoe, 
Woodstock,  Oxon,  was  second.  With  six  bunches,  six 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  president,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamstead,  was  first,  and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce  second. 
Baskets  of  Dahlia  blooms  made  a  charming  feature,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  Otford,  Sevenoaks,  taking  the  first  prize,  having 
yellow  and  salmon  Cactus  Dahlias,  nicely  arranged  with 
foliage  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  second  ;  he  had  yellow  and 
red  Cactus;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes,  Luton,  was  third. 
The  best  vase  of  twelve  blooms  came  from  Mr.  R.  Edwards  ; 
he  had  Cactus  Dahlia  Britannia  nicely  arran2;ed  with 
bronze  and  green  fuliage  ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Oliver,  97,  ToUington 
Road,  was  second.  With  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  six 
blooms  of  each,  arranged  with  foliage,  of  which  there  were 
six  exhibitors,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  first,  he  had  a  vase  each 
of  white,  red,  and  maroon  colour  ;  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East 
Finchley,  was  second,  with  mixed  colours ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Edwards  third,  with  a  vase  each  of  red,  yellow,  and  salmon. 
There  were  three  classes  for  maiden  growers  who  had 
never  won  a  prize  at  a  show  of  the  society.  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens 
was  first,  with  six  blooms  of  show  Dahlias  ;  Mr.  H.  Brown, 
with  six  bunches  of  Cactus  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Quinland,  with  six 
blooms  of  Cactus. 

Ml'.  W.  Treseder  took  the  first  prize  with  a  shower 
bouquet  of  Dahlias,  using  yellow  flowers  well  distributed 
with  foliage;  Mr.  F.  W.  Felton  was  second  with  red  and 
raaroon  blojms;  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury, 
third  with  yellow  and  dark,  but  too  much  overburdened 
with  foliage. 

Lastly  came  a  class  for  six  bunches  of  fancy  single  Dahlias, 
I.e.,  varieties  whose  florets  are  striped,  tipped,  or  edged. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  placed  first  with  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, Alice  Seale,  A'^ictoria,  Adonis,  Urban  Youens,  and 
Columbine.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  was  second  ;  he  had  F'airy, 
Phyllis,  Madge,  Hilda,  Girlie,  and  Northern  Star. 

Trade  exhibits  comprised  a  very  large  and  representative 
colIecli(jn  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  finely  arranged,  from  Mr.  John 
Green  (Hobbies  and  Co.),  Dereham  ;  and  a  representative 
collection  of  nearly  18U  bunches  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a 
collection  also.  There  was  an  interesting  one  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a 
larger  one  of  a  decorative  character  from  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Son.  Shrewsbury,  and  one  from  Messrs.  Smith  Brothers, 
Upper  Norwood. 
Seedlings  will  be  reported  upon  next  week. 

ROYAL    HORTIClfLTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  Jeremiah  Cohuan,  F.  W.  Ashton,  W.  H.  Young, 
W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  White.  W.  B.  Latham,  F.  Sander,  de  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  P.  Tracy,  W.  iU,hb,  J.  W.  Potter,  J.  Douglas, 
J.  W.  Odell,  T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  and  H.  Ballantine. 

The  following  received  the  first-class  certificate  : — 

OdontnglosHuiii  x  vjilckeanutn  ruthsckUdiaiium.—A  very 
ftnefbrm,  in  which  the  sepals  are  of  a  creamy  white  tone 
and  deeply  and  acutely  notched  at  the  margin.  The  whole 
flower  is  heavily  barred  and  blotched  with  chocolate.  The 
fringed  lip  is  covered  with  a  glossy  brown  blotch  to  one-half 
its  length.  From  Norman  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman). 

La'lio-Cattlcya  Cooksonce.— This  is  the  result  of  crossing 
l.-C.  Clive  and  Cattleya  labiata,  and  is  a  handsome  as  well 
as  distinct  novelty.  The  sepals  are  rosy  lilac  and  quite  self- 
coloured,  while  tlie  lip  is  of  crimson-purple,  interspersed 
with  rosy  purple,  on  which  the  pure  white  column  is  seen 
to  advantage.  The  entire  lip  is  overspread  with  a  velvet- 
like sheen,  that  gives  the  impression  of  much  richness  and 
sulistance  generally.  Shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontttglosntun  x  crawshayanum  (Hallii  x  harryanum). 
—This  was  unfortunately  removed  before  a  description  was 
obtained.  It  was  shown  by  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esff.,  Rosetteld, 
Sevenoaks. 

The  following  received  tlie  award  of  merit  :^ 

Cattle  /a  schojieldiana  Hessle  variety.  —  The  sepals  are 
about  3  inches  long,  oblong-ovate,  yellow,  freely  spotted 
with  crimson.  The  lip  is  widely  fringed  at  the  margin,  and 
coloured  rosy  carmine  on  the  inner  portion.  A  distinct  and 
showy  form.  Shown  by  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle, 
near  Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  Barker). 

Oncidium  Forbesii  nar.  B rads/i a wiv  —This  is  virtually  an 
albino  form  of  o.  Forbesii,  yet  in  a  sense  imaginary,  seeing 
the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  tone,  in  which  alsu  is  reflected 
the  well-known  markings  of  the  typical  plant.  It  is  one  of 
the  surprise-packets  that  now  and  again  appear  among 
imported  Orchids,  and  is  doubtless  a  welcome  addition  to 
its  section,    The  plant  shown  was  quite  small,  yet  unique 


of  its  kind,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  see  much 
larger  flowers  as  the  plant  gains  strength.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Stanlej  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Cypripeduni  hybrid  seedling,  resulting  from  the  (Tossing  of 
C.  ruthschildianum  and  C.  Curtisii,  the  first-named  being  the 
male  parent.  Sepals  purple,  with  ciliated  margins,  the 
dorsal  sepal  showing  the  effect  of  the  male  parent,  while  the 
laliellum  was  that  of  a  much  improved  Curtisii.  It  tran- 
spired, however,  that  the  same  plant  has  been  produced 
previously  from  the  same  parentage,  when  it  was  named  C. 
A.  lie  Lairesse,  by  which  name,  by  order  of  priority,  it  will 
be  known.  The  leafage  is  very  handsome,  and  the  plant  very 
strong  and  vigorous.  It  was  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham,  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

Lcelia  loni,  We^tfield  variety  (Tenebrosa  X  pumila 
var.  dayana)  —Shown  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westheld 
Common,  near  Woking. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  AnJectochilus  con- 
cinnus,  a  neat  little  plant,  with  white  flowers  borne  on 
quite  hirsute  pedicels.  Shown  by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Roraima 
Nursery,  Bruudon  Hill,  Croydon. 

Floral  Committee. 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  MeRsrs.  C.  T.  Druery, 
H.  B.   May.  James  Walker,  R.  Dean,  James  Hudson,  J.  F. 
•VIcLeod,  \Vm.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  G.   Reuthe, 
Charles  Dixon,  E.  T.  Cook,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Harry  Turner,  and  J.  Fraser. 
The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :— 
Stercutia    rush-eUiana.— An  excellent  plant  for  table  and 
general  decorative  work.    In  appearance  and  effect  it  is 
Aralia-like,  but  has  plain  not  ribbed  leaves,  and  the  latter 
are  of  a  pale   glaucous  hue.      Shown  by  Mr.   J.  Russell, 
Richmond. 

Rose  Peace.~A  very  free  flowering  Tea  Rose,  sweetly 
scented,  and  of  a  creamy  shade  throughout.  The  variety 
has  the  habit  of  G.  Nabonnand.  From  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uckfleld,  Sussex. 

Pea  Dorothy  _Bcfc/orrf.— This  appears  to  be  the  fixed  name 
of  a  good  white  Sweet  Pea,  probably  the  best  white  so  f^r. 
Shown  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Thuja  ellwanglana  pygintva  a«rea.— In  its  dwarf  compact- 
ness ol  growth  this  resembles  the  golden  Retinospora,  and 
with  just  the  same  widely-set  base.  An  attractive  and  good 
plant.  Shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

Ceanothus  Indigo.-This  is  quite  a  descriptive  name  for  a 
finely-coloured  form,  quite  a  good  shade  of  deep  blue,  and 
like  many  others  very  free  flowering.  Shown  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Burns,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfleld  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Fielder). 

Nywphwa  Mrs.  Ward. —This  is  virtually  a  rose-coloured 
N.  stellata,  having  the  pointed  petals  and  general  character 
of  that  species,  with  nicely  tinted  flowers  of  a  rose-pink 
shade.  E.vhibited  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq  ,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson). 

Fruit  Committee. 

A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  G.  Relf,  A. 
Dean,  W.  Bates,  F.  Lane,  H.  Esling,  H.  Markham,  H. 
Baldwin,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

Very  little  came  before  the  committee  on  this  occasion. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Shawyer, 
Cranford,  Hounslow,  for  Tomato  Cranford  Prolific.  This 
is  a  very  showy  kind,  and  evidently  free  setting  in  a  by  no 
means  good  season.  The  fruits  were  from  seven  to  ten  in  a 
spray  of  good  size,  flrm,  and  of  fine  colour.  It  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  cjuite  a  smooth  kind.  Several  Melons 
were  also  before  the  committee. 

"Cherry"  Plums  were  shown  in  three  or  four  kinds  by 
Sir  W.  Gilbey,  Bart.,  Elsenhara,  Essex.  The  colours  were 
yellow,  red,  and  crimson.  In  size  and  form  the  fruits  are 
attractive  at  sight,  and  in  this  way  would  make  a  good 
appearance  at  dessert.  The  flavour,  however,  is  not  very 
good. 

*#*  The  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  o/  Ireland 
has  been  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  week. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matter  ivhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  mil  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Atiswers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  com/inunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  busiyiess  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  "name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used,  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names     of     plants.  —  Tcmpus    Fugit.  -- 1,    Rose 

Duchesse    d'Auerstadt  ;    2,    Anna    Olivier. B.    ^.— Bog 

Pimpernel     (Anagallis     tenella).^— J.     H.—l,    Rose     The 

Garland  ;    2,   Rose    Mme.    d'Arblay. R. — ^1,    Raphiolepis 

japonica    (ovata) ;    '2,   Lachenalia    pusilla. A.    C.    B.— 

Jiumogyne  alpina. 1 w juirrr.— - Astilhe  rivularis.— y.  H.  IJ. 

--.Japan  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum). 

Earwig's  to  destroy  (iliss  E.).— We  have  no  garden 
pest  more  diHlcuit  to  deal  with  than  the  earwig,  and  we 
know  of  no  better  way  of  destroying  them  than  by  trapping, 
either  by  Bean  stalks  cut  into  short  lengths  and  placed 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  trees  or  by  placing  a  bit  of 
fruit  or  a  small  piece  uf  Carrot  inside  a  flower-pot  along 


with  a  bit  of  hay  or  moss  for  cover.  They  usually  enter 
these  traps  freely  and  may  be  destroyed  in  this  way.  The 
earwig  dislikes  damp  situations,  and  we  have  known  them 
compelled  to  shift  their  quarters  by  copious  and  persistent 
application  of  water.  If  one  position  does  not  please  them 
they  soon  migrate  to  another.  If  the  old  wall  has  deep 
crevices  between  the  bricks  likely  to  afford  them  shelter 
and  encouragement  it  should  be  puinted  over. 

Roses  fop  New  Zealand  (StiURAK).— September 
and  October  are  considered  to  be  the  best  time  of  year  in 
which  to  despatch  Roses  to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  sap 
is  then  going  down,  and  consequently  the  plants  travel  in" 
the  best  possible  condition.  As  you  only  propose  to  send 
one  or  two,  we  should  advise  you  to  procure  pot-grown 
plants,  if  possible,  on  their  own  routs.  Climbing  varieties 
most  appreciated  in  New  Zealand  are  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Reve  d'Or,  Buuquet  d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque, 
Mme.  Berard,  and  Cheshunt  Hyl)rid.  You  could  not  send 
your  friend  a  better  reminder  of  the  Old  Country  than  a 
Rose  and  Climbing  Devoniensis,  being  of  English  origin, 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  variety. 

Propagating-  scaplet  Rhododendron  (A.  P.). 
—Cuttings  of  this  class  of  Rhododendrons  are  very  ditticult 
to  strike,  hence  the  only  mode  of  increase  open  to  you  is 
grafting.  For  this  purpose' the  best  stocks  are  young 
seedling  plants  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  small  pencil,  which  have  been  potted  up  some 
time  previously.  The  operation  is  best  carried  out  in  July 
and  August,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  scions,  which 
should  be  formed  of  the  present  season's  shoots  just  as  they 
are  becoming  woody.  Side  grafting  is  the  method  generally 
followed,  and  the  head  of  the  stock  should  be  left  untouched, 
or,  at  all  events,  only  shortened  back  for  convenience  sake. 
Take  care  that  an  exact  union  is  effected,  as  in  this  respect 
the  Rhododendron  is  very  particular;  tie  securely  in  posi- 
tion, then  cover  the  point  of  union  with  grafting  wax,  and 
place  in  a  close  and  shaded  frame.  Even  then  it  will  take 
about  six  weeks  for  a  union  to  take  place,  and  after  all  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  your  percentage  of  successes  is 
small,  as  Rhododendrons  are  not  easy  subjects  for  an 
amateur  to  manage. 

Peaches  to  ppune  and  Plum  leaves 
diseased  (Hopk).  —  Your  Plum  trees  are  evidently 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  Pear  and  Plum  blight, 
a  virulent  fungus,  which,  if  not  destroyed,  spreads  rapidly. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  presence  ;  it  may  have  been 
communicated  by  other  trees  (some  conifers  are  subject  to 
it)  adjacent  to  the  wall.  In  any  case  the  affected  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  and  the  trees  washed  over  with 
water  in  which  lime  and  sulphur  has  been  mixed  in  the 
following  proportion  :  To  two  gallons  of  water  add  half  a 
pint  of  sulphur,  the  same  of  quicklime,  also  a  wine-glassful 
of  soft  soap.  (The  water  should  be  allowed  time  to  clear.) 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  disease  or  insects  on  fruit  trees  is  to  maintain 
them  in  robust  health.  When  these  conditions  are  present 
it  is  very  seldom  they  suffer,  but  once  in  indifferent  health 
they  are  a  prey  to  disease  and  in5ect*<)ests.  Gumming  is 
usually  caused  by  defective  stoning.  On  cutting  the  fruit 
you  will  mtist  likely  find  the  stone  more  or  less  decayed. 
The  Peach  trees  can  be  safely  moved  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  blister  is  caused  by  chills  from  cold 
weather  in  spring  and  early  summer.  By  removing  the  trees 
to  a  warmer  position  your  trees,  we  hope,  will  be  spared 
this  infection  in  future.  The  pruning  had  better  be  deferred 
until  January.  The  shoots  of  the  current  years  growth 
should  not  be  cut  at  all,  only  thinned  out  where  too 
crowded. 

Erratum.— A  mistake  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  Shrews- 
bury show,  top  line,  middle  column,  page  155.  For  greasy, 
read  green. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  the  dedication  of  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Trigg's  work  ou  "  The 
Formal  Gardens  of  England  and  Scotland,"  the  concluding 
pai-t  of  which  will  be  shortly  issued  to  the  subscribers  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

J.  E.  SaI'LER,  who  has  represented  Messrs.  James  Back- 
house and  Son,  of  York,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  nursery 
and  seed  merchants,  Worcester,  whom  he  will  represent  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Williamson,  for  the  past  thirty  years  gardener  at 
Tarvit  House,  N.B.,  becomes,  next  November,  lecturer  on 
horticulture  in  connexion  with  the  E^at  of  Scotland  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Catalo(;ues  Received. 

Redding  and  other  Plants.— W'o(j<\  and  Ingram,  Nurseries, 
Huntingdon. 

American  Trees  and  Shrubs.— J.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co., 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Orc/;irfs.  —  Dammanu  and  Co.,  San 
Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Naples. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— Ernest  Riemschneider,  46,  Hambrug 
Street,  Altona-Hambrug. 

Flower  Roots.— Divks\jns,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Biilbs.—liarr  and  Sons,  I'J,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Royal  florists,  Rothesay;  A.  F.  Upstone, 
35,  Church  Street,  Rotherham  ;  B.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth 
Road,  London  ;  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton. 

J)aj}odils.—B&rr  and  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Carnations,  Pi7iks,  Pannies,  .(c.  —  Clibrans,  Oldfield 
Nurseries,  Altrincham. 

BiUbs,  Carnations,  Roses,  it'c- R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Floral 
Farms,  Wisbech. 

Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  —A.  F.  Upstone,  35,  Church  Street, 
Rotherham. 

Bulbs  and  Fruits.— L.  Spath,  Baumschulenweg-Berlin. 

CT'cncrai.— Pinehurst  Nursery  Company,  Pinehurst,  U.S.A. 

Field  Crop  Seeds.— TooQooCi  and  Sons,  Southampton, 
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COTTAGE  GARDEN  SHOWS. 

"^  IME  was  when  cottage  garden  shows 
were  set  on  foot  mainly  through 
the  agency  and  energy  of  the 
country  clergy.  It  was  often  uphill 
work,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  the  pioneers  who  put  their  willing 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  the  sake  of  their 
fellow-men.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  as  in 
all  such  movements,  there  has  come  a  day 
when   enthusiasm  flags,   and    signs    are    not 
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lacking  that  cottage  garden  shows  of  the  old 
sort  are  somewhat  on  the  wane.  Now  and 
again  we  heir  of  one  that  flourishes  apace 
from  some  local  cause,  but  as  a  rule  we  are 
told  that  they  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  their  best  promoters  of  past 
years  are  getting  weary  and  a  little  out  of 
heart  over  unrequited  labours.  We  would 
fain  galvanise  them  into  new  life,  more 
especially  because  we  are  convinced  that,  so 
far  from  their  usefulness  being  diminished, 
it  is  likely  to  be  augmented  in  the  future  that 
lies  before  us,  and  it  strongly  occurs  to  mind 
that  the  electric  touch  which  is  needed  will  be 
found  in  corporate  management  and  control. 

By  chance,  on    the    recent    August    Bank 
Holiday,  we  were  in  a  pretty  old-world  town 
of  one  of  our  fairest  English  counties,  and 
were  present  at  a  country  flower  show  and 
fete  of  the    kind  we  would  indicate.     The 
ancient  borough  in  question  is  blessed  with  a 
prosperous  workman's  club.     Finding  that  a 
popular  race  meeting  held  every  year  in  the 
vicinity  on  the  summer  Bank  Holiday  drew 
large  numbers  of  people  away  from  the  town, 
whilst  it  emptied  the  pockets  of  not  a  few  to 
the  detriment  of  wives  and  children  left  at 
home,  some  of  the  most  astute  and  leading 
members     put    their     heads     together    and 
suggested  that  a  working  men's  flower  show  1 
on  that  day,  controlled  entirely  by  themselves, 
would  afford  at  once  a  counter  attraction  and 
a  pleasant  recreation  at  their  own  doors  in 
which  their  families  could  share.    The  idea 
was  welcomed,  and  for  some  years  now  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.     No  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fete  on  August  4 
could  doubt  the  beneficent  influence  of  this 
efl^ort  on  all  concerned.    The  large  tent  was 
crammed  to    overflowing  with  a  continuous 
stream    of    eager    and    interested    onlookers. 
Various  sports  and  amusements  were  provided. 
Surely  a  flower  show  such  as  this  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended,  and  it  is  suggestive. 
The  benefit  to  the  village,  or,  better  still,  the 


group  of  villages,  which  is  the  centre  of  some 
such  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves,  is  incalculable.  There  is 
the  hobby  to  work  for  all  the  year  round  ; 
there  is  the  incentive  of  emulation  which  human 
nature  needs  to  rouse  it  out  of  its  normal 
inertia  ;  there  is  the  pleasant  intercourse  over 
kindred  interests  to  fill  many  an  otherwise 
idle  and  ill-spent  Sunday  afternoon  with 
innocent  occupation  ;  there  is  wholesome  food 
and  rich  reward  of  flower  beauty  at  the 
command  of  instructed  head  and  diligent 
hands  in  every  rood  of  garden  ground  around 
each  cottage  door. 

All  who  have  beautiful  homes  of  their  own 
may  help  on  the  good  cause  of  bringing  cheer 
into  other  lives  by  wise  and  kindly  intercourse 
and  help  to  the  neighbour  with  fewer 
opportunities. 

We  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  prizes  of 
the  cottage  garden  show  held  at  Warley  Place 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  president  is 
Miss  Willmott,  who  has  many  helpers  in  this 
good  work  of  making  gardeners  of  the 
villagers.  There  were  no  fewer  than  ninety 
classes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  forward  in  all 
possible  ways  such  wholesome  recreation. 


BEST  ROSES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Varieties  foe 
AuTUMX  Planting. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  lists  of  the 
Koses  that  our  readers  have  found  most 
satisfactory  we  have  received  the  following 
interesting  communications : — 

Hybrid  Perfetuals. 
A.  K.  Williams,  although  not  a  large  Rose,  is 
beautiful  when  perfect. 

Clio  of  1894  is  good  as  a  white,  but  for  its 
habit  of  massing  its  buds  and  making  dis- 
budding almost  impossible. 

Captain  Hayward,  a  splendid  flower,  cut  in 
bud  before  expanding ;  this  was  very  well 
shown  this  year  at  the  'Temple  show. 

Helen  Keller,  a  splendid  plant,  flowering 
freely,  colour  good  ;  it  is  often  apt  to  come 
irregular  in  form,  and  this  cold  year  has 
produced  many  ill-shaped  flowers. 

Mme.  E.  Luiset,  an  old  and  valuable  Rose, 
flowers  freely,  fairly  good  colour. 

Magna  Charta,  a  free-flowering  Rose  and  a 
useful  exhibition  bloom  for  a  dozen  box. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  is  splendid  but 
for  its  nasty  dull  white  colour,  which  is  not 
pleasant ;  best  on  three  year  old  Briar  budding, 
and  treated  by  annually  cutting  away  all  the 
former  year's  growth,  only  leaving  maiden 
wood. 

Mavourneen,  one  of  Messrs.  Dickson's  white 


Roses,  of  solid  petal,  and  flowering  freely,  but 
rarely  seen  at  an  exhibition. 

Margaret  Dickson  splendid,  and  most  useful 
both  for  bedding  and  for  show,  flowers  freely, 
and,  but  for  autumn  mildew,  does  v/ell  any- 
where. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  good,  but  must  have 
careful  attention,  and,  although  flowering 
freely,  requires  an  early  and  warm  spring 
to  develop  well. 

ilrs.  Sharman  Crawford  a  lovely  Rose ;  be 
careful  to  disbud  freely. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  one  of  the  very  best  and 
freest  Roses  sent  out,  grand  on  the  Briar  and 
no  trouble  ;  will  flower  well  in  light  soil. 

Ulster,  a  new  Rose  of  Messrs.  Dickson's 
hybridisation,  but  not  a  free  one,  and  the  buds 
often  too  long  in  opening. 

Lawrence  Allen,  good  colour  and  substantial, 
but  rather  too  flat  in  form. 

The  Hybrid  Teas. 

Bessie  Brown.  —  This  stands  well  to  the 
front  with  its  handsome  white  blooms ; 
although  apt  to  droop  and  open  badly  it  does 
well  if  carefully  treated. 

Baldwin,  a  Rose  I  am  testing  and  hope  next 
year  to  succeed  with. 

Caroline  Testout,  well  known,  and,  with 

Cheshunt  Hybrid,  very  free  and  good. 

Charlotte  Gillemot,  again  a  white  and  solid 
Rose,  but  of  poor  growth,  splendid  when  cut 
in  a  half  expanded  state. 

Clara  Watson,  glorious,  especially  when 
seen  alongside  a  bloom  of  Caroline  Testout.    . 

Countess  of  Caledon,  bright  colour  and 
flowers  freely,  useful  for  show  purposes. 

Ferdinand  Batel  and  Ferdinand  Jamain  are 
both  very  good,  and  will  be  popular  as  they 
bloom  freely.  The  former  Rose  is  greatly  in 
demand  in  America,  and  called  there  American 
Beauty. 

Grace  Darling,  a  pretty  Rose  but  for  its 
bad  habit  of  growth. 

Helena  Cambier,  good  and  free  but  opens 
badly. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  well  known  and 
admired  ;  do  not  prune  this  Rose  too  much  as 
its  habit  is  to  grow  tall  before  throwing  its 
buds. 

Killarney. — This  Rose  does  not  do  well  with 
me,  but  I  hear  from  friends  who  grow  it  that 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  class. 

La  France,  a  Rose  I  am  trying  on  its  own 
roots,  and  learn  that  it  does  splendidly  in  this 

ilme.  C.  Ramey,  very  elegant,  and  similar  m 
many  respects  to  Ferdinand  Batel. 

Marjorie,  very  free  indeed,  and  some  blooms 
of  perfect  form  and  substance. 

Marquise  Litta,  a  splendid  solid  Rose,  and  of 
good  colour  and  form,  not  a  very  free  grower. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  glorious  Rose,  most  free, 
and  when  well  treated  throws  fine  strong 
petalled  blooms. 

Shandon,  one  of  Messrs  Dickson's  latest, 
good  and  free. 
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White  Lady,  very  useful  and  capital  for 
exhibition. 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  a  splendid  and 
prolific  Rose. 

Irish  Glory  and  Irish  Beauty,  singles,  gems 
both  for  colour  and  beauty  of  foliage,  free  and 
strong.  Charles  W.  Crosby. 

Broome  Hurst,  Dorldng. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  earliest  to  start  with  show 
blooms,  and  has  bloomed  uninterruptedly 
until  now  (September  8),  and  still  shows 
quantities  of  buds  ;  the  early  blooms  on  the 
climbing  variety  are  magnificent.  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  excellent  in  every  respect  as  a  garden 
Eose,  both  as  to  colour,  scent,  lasting  (luahties, 
and  freedom  of  bloom  ;  La  France,  White 
Lady  (very  fine  in  early  summer).  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Killarney,  Grace  Darling,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Gloire  Lyonnaise  (bad  autumnal), 
Margaret  Dickson  (bad  autumnal),  Captain 
Hayward,  Innocente  Pirola,  L'Ideal,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mrs.  Paul,  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  Camoens,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
and  Captain  Christy.  Herbert  Nash. 

Winash,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 


Herbaceoiis  Borders. 

Argemone  grandiflora,  Cimicifuga  cordifolia, 
Colchicum  autumnale,  C.  byzantinum,  C.  laetum, 
Glaucium  liiteum  var.  tricolor,  Hunneniannia 
fumariiefolia,  Impatiens  Roylei,  Silene  Fortunei, 
and  Silphiura  (various). 

Shrubs, 

Ceanothus  in  variety,  Clematis  aromatica,  C. 
campaniflora,  C.  connata,  C.  crispa,  C.  Flainmula, 
C.  Henderson!,  C.  intermedia,  C.  Jackmani  vars., 
C.  orientalis,  C.  Viticella,  Hypericum  aureum,  H. 
densiflorum,  H.  hireinum,  H.  moserianum,  H. 
patulum,  H.  prolifioum,  Microglossa  albescens, 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Rubus  ulmifolius,  and  Roses. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


LlLIUM   LONGIFLORnM. 

Mrs.  A.  Bayldon,  Oaklands,  Dawlish,  Devon, 
sends  superb  spikes  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  showing 
how  well  this  Lily  succeeds  in  Devonshire.  The 
stems  were  tall,  leafy,  and  carried  several  flowers 
each. 


KEAV    NOTES.* 

Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 
Temperate  Souse. 
Asparagus  umbellatus.  Begonia  coccinea,  B. 
kewensis,  Bougainvillea  glabra  var.  sanderiana, 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  Cyphoniandra  fragrans, 
Dianthus  arboreus,  Helmholtzia  glaberrima, 
Lilium  Batemann:e,  L.  Henryi,  L.  sulphureum, 
Lonicera  etrusca,  Musschia  WoUastonii,  Solanum 
pensile,  and  Taosonia  insignis. 

Palm  House. 
Faradaya     splendida,     Gomphia    Theophrasta, 
Hyraenocallis  speciosa,  and  Ixora  javanica  and  I. 
spectabilis. 

Water  Lily  House. 
Hedychiums  and  Nymphieas  in  variety. 

T  Eamje. 

Acalypha  hispida,  Anthurium  andreanum  var.. 
Begonias  (shrubby  and  tuberous),  Callipsyche 
aurantiaca,  Chirita  sinensis,  Exaeura  affine, 
Heliconia  psittacorum,  Htemanthus  Lindeni, 
Kleinia  Galpini,  Klugia  notoniana,  Mocgravia 
umbellata,  Pentas  carnea,  Thunbergia  grandiflora, 
and  Victoria  Regia. 

Orchid    Houses. 

Angrteoum  eichlerianuni,  A.  scottianum,  Anguloa 
Paickeri,  Catasetum  Naso,  Cattleya  bicolor,  C. 
Eros,  0.  granulosa  var.,  C.  schoiieldiaua,  C. 
Grossi,  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  Cypripedium 
Ashburton*,  C.  A.  var.  superbum,  Epidecdruni 
ciliare,  E.  equitans,  E.  prismatocarpum,  Eulophia 
pulchra,  E.  Woodfordii,  La-lia  elegans,  L.  Loddi- 
gesii  var.,  L.  Harrisoniie,  Miltonia  Candida,  M. 
castanea,  M.  Clowesii,  M.  massaiana,  M.  Regnelli, . 
Polystachya  laxiflora,  P.  leonensis,  Rodriguezia 
secunda,  Rhynchostyiis  retusa,  and  Stenoglottis 
longifolia. 

Oreenhouse. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  Lan- 
tana  salvifolia,  and  Nicotiana  alata. 

Rock  Garden. 
Allium  carinatum.  Chrysanthemum  Zawadskii, 
Coreopsis  rosea,  Dianthus  nn-anus,  Epilobium 
Dodona;i,  Geutiana  asclepiadea,  G.  a.  var.  alba, 
Kirengeshoma  palmata,  Parnassia  caroliniana, 
Polygonum  affine,  Satureia  montana,  Seoecio  pul- 
cher,  Silene  Schafta,  and  Statice  subpuberula. 

♦  This  will  be  a  feature  every  week. 


Seedling  Carnations. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  who 
recently  sent  us  beautiful  flowers  of  the  pure  white 
George  Macquay,  sends  a  box  of  seedlings  of  rare 
promise.  Mr.  Watts  writes:  "I  send  a  few  of 
my  last  year's  and  this  year's  seedling  Carnations, 
which  I  think  are  pretty  good  considering  they 
have  been  grown  entirely  in  the  open  without  any 
protection."  The  seedlings  sent  show  that  Mr. 
Watts  is  working  in  the  right  direction.  One 
variety,  a  scarlet  on  deep  apricot,  is  particularly 
fine,  and  all  the  flowers  were  of  good  colour,  with 
broad,  stout  petals  held  well  within  the  calyx,  not 
tumbling  out  or  needing  a  little  indiarubber  band 
to  hold  them  in  place.  The  flowers  are  also  sweetly 
scented.  As  is  mentioned  in  the  note,  the  plants 
have  not  been  coddled  in  any  way. 


A  Beautiful  Climbing  Tea  Rose  Rarely  Seen. 
\Ne  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Prince,  of 
Oxford,  flowers  of  a  new  Tea  Rose  named  E. 
Veyrat  Hermanos.  Mr.  Prince  writes  :  "  It  is  of 
a  fine  climbing  growth,  vigorous,  and  especially 
good  in  autumn ;  but  we  have  shown  this  Rose 
equally  good  at  the  early  shows  of  the  National 
Rose  Society."  The  flowers  are  superb  in  every 
way ;  the  stem  is  strong,  thick,  and  brownish 
crimson,  the  petals  broad,  yellow,  shaded  with 
bufl',  a  warm  salmon  tint  suffuses  the  centre, 
and  the  scent  is  delicious.  There  is  so  much 
substance  and  strength  in  the  flowers  that  we 
think  exhibitors  of  Tea  Roses  will  hail  it  with 
delight.  It  is  exceptionally  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  its  powerful  and  true  Tea  Rose  scent  adds  to 
its  importance.     A  good  garden  Rose. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  16. — Dahlia  Show,  Royal  Aquarium 
(three  days). 

September  IS. — Great  Fruit  Show,  Crystal 
Palace  (three  days). 

September  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees.  Drill  Hall,  12  ;  committee 
meeting  of  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Bulb  NumtaeP. — We  shall  devote  several 
pages  in  our  next  number  to  bulbs,  as  this  is  the 
season  for  planting.  A  few  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered will  be  Naturalising  Bulbs  in  Meadow-lands, 
Tulips,  the  Irish  Anemones,  Carpeting  Plants  for 
Bulbs  (a  hint  for  making  good  eS'ects  in  spring), 
Some  Rare  Lilies,  Crocus  speciosus.  New  Daffodils, 
&o.,  but  the  usual  features  will  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  finest  Sweet  Peas.-  On  another 

page  is  given  the  report  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society 
with  regard  to  the  best  varieties  of  the  present 
year.  Those  interested  in  Sweet  Peas  and 
wish   to   know   the  finest  varieties   to   select   for 


sowing  in  November  or  next  spring  should  keep 
this  list. 

September  Roses.— Given  a  few  sunny 
days  we  are  promised  a  grand  display  of  Roses, 
and  those  who  wish  to  make  their  gardens  gay  at 
this  season  would  do  well  to  make  selections  from 
those  at  their  best  now.  I  do  not  remember  a 
more  promising  lot  of  buds  on  the  plants.  The 
La  France  race  is — as  always — well  to  the  front, 
and  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Griiss 
an  Teplitz,  and  others  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  ;  and 
also  Corallina,  Enchantress,  among  the  Teas,  are 
splendid.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  lovely  China 
Teas,  such  as  Mme.  E.  Resal,  Mme.  L.  Messimy, 
and  a  whole  host  of  others  that  will  give  brilliancy 
and  colour  to  our  gardens  right  into  October. — P. 

Veronica  longpiflora  subsessills.— 

Having  taken  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  Veronicas  for  twenty  years  I  have 
never  been  able  to  master  the  history  of  this.  Con- 
cerning its  introduction  to  English  gardens  I  know 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  Henderson  and  was 
called  after  his  name.  A  few  years  afterwards  it 
was  again  introduced  as  a  novelty  by  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  who  said  that  it 
came  to  him  from  Japan.  I  was  told  by  an 
amateur  who  had  been  in  Japan  that  he  believed 
he  had  seen  it  there,  but  whether  as  a  wild  plant 
or  in  a  garden  he  could  not  tell  me,  and  I  have 
never  taken  an  opportunity  of  looking  for  this 
variety  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  where  something 
might  be  learnt  about  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  the  garden  hardy  Veronicas,  but  as  for 
gardeners  not  taking  the  trouble  to  raise  it  from 
seed  I  should  only  be  too  thankful  to  anyone  who 
would  send  me  or  tell  me  of  a  fertile  seed  of  it. 
I  have  raised  from  seed  I  may  literally  say  a 
hundred  forms  of  V.  spicata  and  V.  longifolia 
and  their  intermediates,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
in  which  I  could  suspect  this  fine  form  of  being  a 
father.  It  seems  to  me  absolutelj-  barren,  both  in 
seed  bearing  and  in  pollen. — C.  WoLLEY  Don,  Edqe 
Hall,  Malpas. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum 

show  at  Tam worth.  —  There  is  to    be   a 

gathering  of  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  at  Bolehall 
House  Gardens,  Tamworth,  on  Saturday,  the  27th 
inst.,  when  some  .3,000  plants,  in  great  variety, 
will  be  open  for  inspection.  Both  the  Japanese 
and  Pompon  types  will  be  freely  represented,  close 
upon  200  varieties,  and  these  representing  the 
best  now  in  commerce,  will  enable  the  fortunate 
visitors  to  make  comparison  between  the  older  and 
newer  sorts.  To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  William  Sydenham  offers  four  silver  cups  for 
competition,  one  in  each  of  the  following  classes  : 
For  twelve  bunches  early-flowering  decorative 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct  ;  twelve  bunches  early- 
flowering  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  distinct ; 
six  bunches  early-flowering  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums, distinct,  catalogued  in  1900  or  since  ;  and 
six  bunches  (three  yellow  and  three  white)  early- 
flowering  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  distinct. 
The  blossoms  must  have  been  grown  by  the 
exhibitor  in  the  open  and  not  disbudded.  The 
exhibits  are  to  be  ready  for  judging  at  noon,  and 
there  will  be  an  exhibitors'  lunch  at  one  o'clock. 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Chrj'santhemum  feast,  gives  a  hearty  welcome 
to  growers  and  others,  but  application  for  tickets 
should  be  made  not  later  than  the  25lh  inst.  The 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  have  advanced 
in  popular  favour  during  recent  years,  and  au 
event  such  as  the  one  under  notice  should  give  a 
stimulus  to  their  culture.  As  a  plant  for  brightening 
the  outdoor  garden  in  the  autumn  months  the  early 
Chrysanthemum  is  unsurpassed,  and  with  the 
addition  of  newer  kinds  these  plants  are  enhanced 
in  value. — D.  B.  C. 

Verbascum  Chaixi.— One  plant  of  this 

has  given  distinction  to  a  cottage  garden  in 
Reigate.  No  one  could  i^ass  by  without  noticing 
it.  The  very  small  garden  is  filled  with  beauti- 
fully grown  Phlox  decussata  in  pots  and  two 
patches  of  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  over  which  the 
graceful  yellow  flowers  with  purple  filaments  of 
the  Verbascum  hover  like  butterflies. — Winifred 
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Galtonia  eandicans.— This  6ne  Cape 
bulb  is  growa  more  largely  and  with  finer  effect 
at  Highclere  Castle  than  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 
On  a  long  narrow  border  fronting  a  wall,  on  a 
north  aspect,  there  are  dozens  of  huge  clumps 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  Iris.  Just  now  the 
Galtonias  are  in  fine  bloom,  and  far  more  attractive 
in  a  mass  than  when  grown  thinly  and  in  a  warm, 
dry  position.  Evidently  the  bulbs  like  a  cool  site 
and  moisture. — A.  D. 

Rose    Mme.    Antoine     MarL  — We 

have  in  this  pretty  novelty  a  Rose  likely  to 
prove  almost  as  useful  as  G.  Nabonnand.  The 
colours  form  a  most  pleasing  combination — French 
white  in  the  centre,  heavily  sufl'aaed,  with  bright 
rose  on  outer  petals.  The  buds  are  very  shapely, 
opening  to  a  loose  large  petalled  flower,  after  the 
style  of  G.  Nabonnand,  only  not  quite  so  large. 
The  foliage  is  very  beautiful,  contrasting  well 
with  the  unique  coloured  blossoms.  M.  Mari,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Gardens,  Nice,  is,  I 
believe,  the  raiser. — P. 

Fibrous    Begonias.  —  With    so  many 

failures  in  flowering  bedding  plants  this  season, 
arising  from  so  much  rain  and  so  little  sunshine,  it 
is  particularly  pleasant  to  find  fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  so  very  bright  and  effective.  I  saw 
recently  masses  of  Fairy  Queen,  a  lovely  pink 
variety ;  Princess  Beatrice,  tinted  white ;  and 
Crimson  Gem  at  Highclere  Castle  literally  full  of 
bloom.  When  will  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  suc- 
ceed in  giving  to  gardens  a  good  yellow-flowered 
variety  ?  Such  a  plant  would  be  indeed  a  welcome 
bedder.— A.  D. 

Strawbeppy    The    Laxton.— In    the 

summer  of  1901  Mr.  Pope,  of  Highclere  Castle 
Gardens,  went  with  others  to  Bedford  to  see  the 
Laxton  Strawberry  growing  and  fruiting  in  quan- 
tity, and  was  so  much  impressed  with  its  great 
excellence  that  he  ordered  100  plants.  That  order 
was  executed  a  week  or  two  since,  and  when  at 
Highclere  recently  I  saw  the  plants,  good  strong 
rooted  layers  in  pots,  and  also  saw  them  planted 
out  on  a  south-east  border  in  well-manured  soil. 
There  they  will  more  or  less  fruit  next  year,  as 
planting  at  the  end  of  August  should  give  ample 
time  to  make  strong  crowns,  which  may  be  trusted 
also  to  give  an  abundance  of  runners.  Hence  in 
paying  a  big  price  for  such  a  consignment  there  is 
every  prospect  of  securing  a  good  return  in  a  year 
or  two.  If  this  splendid  Strawberry  generally 
justifies  its  present  reputation  there  will  be  au 
enormous  demand  for  it. — A.  D. 

Spipsea  japonlca  Anthony 
AVatepeP. — This  hardy  shrub  deserves  to  be 
better  known  and  more  generally  cultivated. 
Where  planted  in  large  beds  on  lawas  or  as  broad 
margins  to  choice  shrubberies  it  gives  a  wealth  of 
colour  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  warm,  deep  claret,  and  it 
is  distinct  from  any  other  plant  in  bloom  at  this 
time  that  I  know  of.  On  a  reeent  occasion  I  saw 
it  planted  in  a  mass  in  this  way  on  the  lawn  some 
distance  from  the  mansion,  and  the  effect  was  most 
pleasing.  If  the  soil  in  which  the  Spirsea  has  been 
planted  has  previously  been  deeply  trenched  and 
well  manured  it  will  give  little  or  no  further 
trouble  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  good  soaking  of  water  during  dry 
weather  in  summer. — 0.  T. 

Onosma  echioides  at  Rothesay.— 
This  interesting  little  plant  for  the  rock  garden  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  flowering  in  great 
profusion  here.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant 
that  should  be  more  grown  than  it  is.  It  seems 
to  haV|e  got  a  bad  reputation,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  killed  with  kindness.  It 
should  be  planted  in  the  sunniest  spot  in  the 
rock  garden  in  very  sandy  soil,  where  it  can 
have  a  deep  root  run,  a  crevice  between  two 
pieces  of  rock  suiting  it  well.  It  must,  however, 
have  good  drainage,  as  anything  approaching  stag- 
nation is  fatal.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  tubular,  about  1^  inches  long  and  J  inch 
across,  in  a  branched  cyme  about  1  foot  high.  The 
leaves  have  coarse  hairs.  Cuttings  made  from  the 
young  shoots  and  put  in  almost  pure  sand  during 
the  month  of  August  root  well.      It  is  a  good 


plan  to  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  it  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  to  throw  off  some  of  the  rain, 
otherwise  the  leaves  being  hispid  hold  the  water 
and  are  likely  to  rot.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  here. 
Most  nurserymen  catalogue  it  under  the  name  of 
0.  tauricum.  In  "Nicholson's  Dictionary"  it  is 
called  O.  stellulatum  tauricum,  but  according  to 
the  new  "  Kew  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  "  it  is 
0.  echioides.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Caucasus 
about  1801,  so  that  it  has  been  with  us  over  a 
hundred  years  and  is  still  scarce. — G.  M.,  Rothesay, 
N.B. 

Mixed  Sweet  Pea.— I  am  cutting  out  of 
The  Garden  "B.'s"  remarks  about  Sweet  Peas. 
His  experience  has  been  mine  also,  and  I  am 
sending  it  to  one  of  the  first  Sweet  Pea  growers 
in  England.  Neither  time  nor  expense  were  saved 
to  secure  the  finest  selections.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this,  more  than  half  the  seeds  have  come  up 
plain  while,  and  of  the  remaining  half  there  has 
been  a  quite  undue  quantity  of  dark  purple — hard 
and  quite  uninteresting  in  colour.  Some  of  the 
finest  sorts  were  entirelj"  absent,  not  indeed  a 
single  blossom  of  them,  and  hardly  any  fine 
crimsons,  roses,  pinks,  and  flushed  pinks  and 
salmons,  or  pale  blues,  or  those  blues  with  pearly 
marks  like  a  lovely  shell  that  one  has  often 
seen  before  and  rejoiced  in.  The  result  this 
year,  therefore,  has  been  that  from  the  very  first 
the  Sweet  Pea  hedges  had  the  cold  dreary  colour 
of  autumn  on  them.  I  am  not  in  the  least  alluding 
to  the  late  heavy  rains,  but  before  the  rains  came. 
The  same  decadence  has  followed  many  of  the 
green  Peas  also. — A  Constant  Reader,  Worthing. 

OleaPia  Haastii. — I  question  if  we  have 
anything  in  flower  at  the  present  time  to  vie  with 
this  handsome  evergreen  flowering  shrub,  which  is 
literally  now  a  wreath  of  snow,  so  abuodantly 
flowered  that  the  small  leaves  are  scarcely  visible, 
this  being  more  noticeable  at  seaside  resorts,  where 
the  plants  flourish  to  perfection.  To  gain  the  most 
satisfactory  results  it  well  repays  the  cultivator's 
attention  in  the  matter  of  good  compost,  which 
should  consist  of  loam,  burnt  refuse,  and  some 
thoroughly  decayed  manure.  If  planted  in  this 
at  the  beginning  the  plants  make  a  free  start, 
flower  luxuriantly,  and  keep  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion for  several  years.  For  small  gardens  it  is 
eminently  suitable,  as  its  growth  is  moderate  and 
pruning  is  seldom  required. — A.  B. 

Eucpyphia  pinnatifolia.— Like  many 

other  Chilian  shrubs,  a  more  humid  atmosphere 
than  that  experienced  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  suits  it  best,  hence  it  succeeds  better  in 
the  West  of  England  and  in  Ireland  than  in  many 
other  districts.  Still,  with  care  it  can  be  success- 
fully grown  elsewhere,  and  when  in  full  flower, 
such  as  in  the  specimen  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitoh 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  August  19,  it  forms  a  delight- 
ful shrub,  not  the  least  attractive  feature  being 
the  fact  that  its  season  of  blooming  is  after  the 
bulk  of  flowering  shrubs  are  past.  Its  usual  habit 
is  to  form  a  rather  upright  freely-branched 
specimen,  which  in  its  native  country  is  said  to 
reach  a  height  of  10  feet  to  15  feet,  but  it  has  not 
at  present  attained  these  dimensions  here,  although 
where  happily  situated  it  promises  to  do  so.  The 
dark  green  pinnate  leaves  are  composed  of  fine 
ovate-toothed  leaflets  about  1  inch  long.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are,  except  in  colour,  sugges- 
tive of  a  Hj'pericum,  having  the  same  cluster  of 
prominent  stamens.  They  are  from  24  inches  to 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  To  succeed  with  this 
Eucryphia  it  needs  a  fairly  moist  yet  well-drained 
soil,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  peat  and  sand, 
a  spot  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  where  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  are  somewhat  broken.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  put  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close,  but  as  it 
does  not  strike  very  readily  it  is  often  layered. — 
H.  P. 
Eaply-floweping  Chpysanthe- 

mums. — Notwithstanding  the  late  season  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  doing  remark- 
ably well.  Their  growth  this  season  has  been 
extremely  free,  and  on  this  account  it  is  ctuite  safe 
to  predict  a  gorgeous  display  soon.  Already  there 
are  several  good  Japanese  sorts  in  blossom,  and 


their  effect  in  the  border  is  very  striking.  Plants 
of  Henri  Yoon,  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  are 
developing  quite  handsome  blooms  of  a  rosy  buff 
colour,  and  each  flower  may  be  cut  with  a  long 
foot-stalk.  Mrs.  R.  Mollinson  is  another  member 
of  the  same  family  of  plants,  but  with  me  is  rather 
more  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  consequently  is 
slightly  taller.  This  variety  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  at  this  early  period  the  usual  bronzy  yellow 
colouring  of  the  flowers  is  tinted  quite  freely  with 
crimson.  Myohett  Pink  is  a  distinct  acquisition. 
The  plants  are  not  more  than  2  feet  high,  and  each 
one  has  a  number  of  pale  silvery  pink  flowers.  The 
plants  of  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  its  sports  are 
already  making  a  display,  and  one  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  it  extending  over  two  months  at 
least.  The  original  of  the  type  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
is  developing  its  flowers  quite  freely,  and  their 
colour  is  brighter  than  usual.  This  is  usually 
described  as  lilac-mauve,  but  this  season  the  shade 
of  colour  is  much  richer.  Crimson  Marie  Masse 
is  really  a  deep  rich  bronzy  crimson  sort,  and 
blooms  profusely.  Rabbie  Burns  is  another  excel- 
lent sport,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
being  a  charming  salmon-cerise.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  acquisition  among  the  early  sorts  for  years  is 
the  latest  sport  from  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  and 
named  Horace  Martin.  This  plant  was  certificated 
last  autumn  and  distributed  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  It  is  a  sturdy  variety  ;  the  colour 
is  a  clear  rich  yellow.  The  yellow  sports  from 
Mme.  C.  Desgranges  have  for  many  years  supplied 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  Chrysanthemums  o£ 
a  yellow  colour  quite  early  in  the  season,  but  these 
are  much  poorer  than  Horace  Martin.  The  plants 
should  be  only  very  partially  disbudded,  as  each 
bloom  is  developed  on  a  long  foot-stalk,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  with  cut  flowers. — D.  B.  Crane. 
Outdoor  Capnations.  —  When  looking 
through  the  stock  of  border  Carnations  the  other 
day  to  select  varieties  and  quantities  for  this 
season's  layering,  I  came  across  four  or  five  sorts 
that  remain  from  the  original  stock  acquired  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  have  held  their  own  ever 
since  on  the  open  border  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  annual  layering 
and  October  planting.  The  retention  of  some  of 
these  is  perhaps  almost  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
although  a  couple  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  and  Raby 
are  useful  when  a  lot  of  cut  flowers  are  required, 
and  one  at  least,  Countess  of  Paris,  is  nearly  as 
good  as  anything  that  has  been  raised  of  late  years 
from  whatever  standpoint  the  flower  is  considered. 
The  question  as  to  the  hardiness  of  border 
Carnations  has  often  been  discussed,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
In  two  places,  not  many  miles  apart,  some  hundreds 
of  plants  may  be  put  out  in  October,  with  the 
result  that  in  one  case  the  loss  may  be  as  low  as 
3  per  cent. ,  and  in  the  other  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
Soil,  situation,  shelter,  together  with  immunity 
against  exceptionally  severe  frost  and  continued 
fog,  have  all  much  to  do  with  successful  "all  the 
year  round "  outdoor  culture,  together  with  a 
judicious  selection  of  varieties,  the  latter  about 
the  most  important  point  to  be  considered. 
Detrimental  natural  conditions  may  be  altered  as 
in  the  case  of  soil  and  situation,  or  mitigated  as 
by  the  use  of  slight  protection  against  frost  and 
fog,  but  these  are  secondary  considerations  when 
compared  to  a  careful  selection  of  sorts — I  am 
writing  of  absolute  open  air  treatment ;  potting 
up  layers,  keeping  them  under  glass  through  the 
winter,  and  planting  out  in  late  spring  are  other 
matters  altogether.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
hardiness  as  the  difference  between  a  free  vigorous 
habit  as  opposed  to  weak  spindly  growth,  the 
former  characteristics  being  so  essential  towards 
the  rapid  development  of  strong  healthy  plants 
for  October  planting.  To  put  out  a  small  weakly 
layer,  to  which  only  a  tiny  root  is  attached,  and 
expect  it  to  come  safely  through  the  winter  is 
simply  to  court  disaster.  Special  points  we 
always  consider  when  trying  new  varieties  for  our 
outdoor  border  are  a  free  vigorous  habit  that 
throws  strong  healthy  grass,  flowers  that  do  not 
split,  fair  average  size  of  bloom,  and  colour  clear 
and  well  defined.  In  naming  a  few  varieties  grown 
I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  superior  to  others. 
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only  that  they  meet  all  requirements  above  noted 
and  have  come  through  several  winters  at  small 
loss.      They   are   The    Countess    and    Mrs.     Eric 
Hambro,  white  ;  Countess  of  Paris,  Cassandra,  and 
Ibis,  blush  ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow  ;  The 
Pasha   and    Carolus    Duran,    buff;    Sadek,    rose; 
Braw  Lass,  bright  rose ;   Boadicea,  rosy  scarlet ; 
Hayes'  Scarlet  and  Black  Bess,  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  Mephisto  shade.     I  have  not  grown  many 
fancy  varieties,  as  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to 
split.     Lady  Ardilaun,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Hidalgo, 
and  Queen  Bess  are  all  fine  flowers.     I  said  above 
that    slight   winter    protection   was    occasionally 
necessary,  but  it  has  only  been  so  with  us  twice  in 
eighteen  years— once  during  a  very  cold  February 
and  once  when  a  thick  yellow  fog  prevailed  both 
day   and   night   for   several   days.     We   have   for 
several  years  dispensed  with  the  traditional  large 
amount    of    leaf    soil    in    the   layering    compost, 
experience  showing  that  in  hot  dry  summers  it  was 
of  far  too  drying  a  nature.    I  like  a  compost  of  three 
parts  old   Cucumber  and   Melon  soil  and  one  of 
horse   manure   well   broken   up.       Once    get   this 
thoroughly  soaked  the  moisture  is  well  retained, 
and  it  is  pleasant  when  lifting  the  layers  to  notice 
the  goodly  array  of  roots  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
the  bits   of    manure ;    also   for   the  reason  above 
stated — i.e.,  the  retention  of  moisture.     It  is  not 
advisable  to  heap  the  layering  compost  too  high 
round  the   old    stools    if    the    ground    has    been 
previously   loosened   with   a    fork  ;     2    inches    of 
fresh  soil  is  all  that  will  be  necessary.     For  the 
October    planting   a  south-west  border  is  a  good 
site,  and  this  should  have  a  dressing  of  thoroughly 
decomposed   manure   and   be   deeply  dug.     Spent 
Mushroom  or  peat  moss  manure  is  a  good  mulching 
material. — E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 
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SWEET   VIOLETS— NEW 
AND    OLD. 

VIOLETS  are  found  in  most  parts  of  our 
island,  and  universally  esteemed  for 
their  sweetness.  They  are  usually  seen 
in  woods  and  on  moist  banks  near 
streams,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  determining  the  position  in 
the  field  or  garden  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  grow 
them.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Violet  of  late  years  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  for  in  addition  to  the  value 
placed  on  a  good  supply  in  a  private  garden,  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  plant  has  increased 
immensely  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent. 
Speaking  of  the  scent  of  the  Violet  reminds  me 
that  the  English  Violet,  and  also  the  English  Rose, 
give  infinitely  sweeter  perfume  than  the  foreign 
ones,  yet  for  extracts  of  Roses  and  Violets  we 
must  perforce  go  abroad  when  we  have  the  raw 
material  in  abundance  at  our  doors  ! 

One  absolute  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
Violet  is  pure  air.  In  the  absence  of  this,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  its  cultivation.  Those  living  in 
or  near  great  cities  and  towns  know  this  only  too 
well,  for  however  much  they  would  like  to  grow 
their  own  Violets,  and  how  hard  they  may  try, 
the  modest  little  flower  consistently  refuses  to 
grow  except  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  I 
have  not  come  across  a  single  instance  of  successful 
Violet  culture  iu  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the 
great  city. 

DoDBLE  Violets. 

The  Violet  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
single  and  the  double.  This  is  rendered  necessary 
as  far  as  their  culture  is  concerned,  as  double 
varieties  are  less  hardy  and  require  more  care  and 
skill  in  their  cultivation  than  the  single  ones.  We 
will  take  the  double  varieties  first,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  best : — 

Marie  Louise. — A  well-known  and  grand  old 
favourite. 

Ltidi/  Hujue  CatnpbelL— One  ot  the  best  doubles. 
Il  is  a  little  later  than  Marie  Louise,  and  is  there- 


fore useful  for  extending  the  Violet  season, 
is  an  indispensable  variety. 

il/c.s.  ./.  J.  .I .*^ or.— This  is  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful variety,  exceedingly  sweet.  Its  colour  is  a 
mixture  of  violet,  heliotrope,  and  pink. 

Bf'rtha  Barron. —Vlark  purple,  one  of  the  best. 
De  Parme. — Pale  blue,  one  of  the  sweetest. 
Neapolitan. — An  old  and  general  favourite,  and 
very  sweet,  but  its  constitution  is  delicate,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  crow  it  well. 

Blue  and  )I7i  iVf .  — This  is  a  delicately  coloured 
variety,  and  strongly  scented. 

Comte  de  Bra;:a.— Pure  white,  and  the  only 
white  variety  worth  growing. 

In  giving  instructions  as  to  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  growing  the  double  Violet  the  simpler 
way  will  be,  I  think,  to  start  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  Violet  has  ceased  blooming,  and 
when  our  attention  will  be  naturally  turned  to 
propagation  and  to  prepare  plants  for  the  following 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  displays.  This  will 
be  towards  the  middle  of  April.  The  first  thnig 
to  do  will  be  to  take  the  old  plants  up,  shake  all 
the  soil  away,  and  pull  them  into  pieces.  One 
plant  will  make  half  a  dozen.  These  small  pieces 
must  have  a  few  roots  and  healthy  leaves  attached. 
The  next  process  is  to  pot  these  little  pieces  into 
3-inch  pots  in  soil  composed  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  proportions  (the  pots  drained,  of 
course).  I  must  here  mention  a  matter  which 
exercises  much  influence  in  the  successful  culture 
of  the  Violet.     I  refer  to  the 

Insect  Enemies 
from  which  it  is  liable  to  attack.  The  only  formid- 
able one  we  have  to  guard  against  is  red  spider.  I 
mention  it  at  this  juncture  because  the  old  plants 
after  the  exhaustion  of  flowering  (at  the  time  of 
propagation)  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  this  destructive  little 
pest,  and  it  would  never  do  to  translate,  knowingly 
at  any  rate,  this  pest  from  the  parent  plant  to  the 
young  one  at  this  initial  stage.  What  we  have  to 
do  then  is  to  dip  those  small  pieces  in  the  following 
emulsion  before  they  are  potted,  taking  care  that 
every  part  of  the  leaves  and  stems  is  well  immersed 
in  the  liquid.  After  this  they  should  be  put  on 
one  side  to  dry  iu  a  shady  place,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours  carefully  examined— under 
the  microscope  by  those  whose  eyes  are  not  so 
good  as  they  used  to  be— and  if  any  are  found 
alive  they  must  be  immersed  again,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  second  application  will  have 
had  the  eSect  of  freeing  the  young  plants  of  red 
spider.  The  emulsion  should  consist  of  one  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and  the  same  of 
flowers  of  sulphur.  These  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  first,  and  the  gallon 
of  water  added  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  dry  they  should  be  potted  into  small  pots  as 
mentioned  before,  and  placed  close  together  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  young  plants  must  be  syringed 
four  or  five  times  a  day  and  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine.  Two  or  three  days  after  potting  they 
should  be  well  watered.  Under  this  moist  and 
shady  treatment  the  young  plants  will  soon  fill 
the  small  pots  with  abundance  of  new  roots,  and 
many  new  leaves  will  be  developed.  When  this  is 
the  case  shade  must  be  reduced  and  abundance  of 
air  admitted.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
the  plants  will  be  well  rooted  and  large  enough 
to  plant  in  their  summer  quarters,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  those  quarters  attention  must  be 
now  directed. 

Aspect. 
The  plants  will  succeed  fairly  well  if  planted  in 
the  open  garden  or  field,  where  they  may  be 
exposed  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun  all  day,  but 
they  will  succeed  much  belter  if  they  are  in  a 
border  which  is  shaded  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day.  Such  a  position  would  be  secured 
by  planting  in  a  border  under  a  wall  or  fence 
facing  north-east.     The 

Prepar.\tion  or  the  Border. 

The  soil  should  be  moderately  light,  and  before 

it  is  dug  over  a  liberal  application  of  leaf-mould 

should   be   added,  as   well   as   a   good    sprinkling 

of  quicklime,  say  half  a  gallon  to  a  square  yard, 


and  if  the  land  is  in  any  way  inclined  to  be  stifif, 
road  scrapings  or  river  sand  should  be  added.  The 
ground  should  be  dug  deeply  in  the  winter,  and 
left  as  rough  on  the  surface  as  possible,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  action  ot  the  weather.  When 
planting  time  has  come  round  all  we  shall  have 
to  do  will  be  to  fork  it  over,  reducing  the  surface 
to  a  proper  level  ready  for  planting.  The  distance 
apart  at  which  the  double  Violet  should  be  planted 
is  16  inches  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row 
and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  Before 
the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  ready  for 
planting  they  should  again  be  carefully  examined, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  red  spider  is  not  present, 
and  if  any  are  suspected  let  all  the  plants  be 
dipped  in  the  emulsion  as  instructed  before  at  the 
time  of  propagation.  In  planting,  select  the 
strongest  plants  to  go  by  themselves,  and  the 
weaker  ones  to  plant  by  themselves  at  less  distance 
apart  (15  inches  will  suit  them).  Let  them  be 
planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ball  about  half  an  inch,  and  let  the  soil  be 
pressed  firmly  round  them. 

Summer  Management. 

This  will  consist  in  timely  attention  to  watering, 
syringing,  hoeing,  mulching,  and  taking  ofi'  the 
runners.  They  should  receive  a  good  soaking  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted.  This  will  suffice  for 
a  week  or  two  ;  but  the  young  plants  should 
receive  a  spray  from  the  syringe  at  least  three  times 
a  day  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  namely, 
in  the  morning  about  eight,  in  the  afternoon  about 
three,  and  in  the  evening  between  six  and  seven. 
The  hoe  should  be  plied  as  often  as  convenient,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds,  but  also  for  the  sweetening  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  promoting  the  best  possible  growth  in  the 
shortest  time.  Close  attention  must  be  given  to 
taking  off  the  runners,  as  if  allowed  to  grow  they 
exhaust  the  plants  and  prevent  that  full  develop- 
ment of  the  crown  on  which  our  hope  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  bloom  entirely  depends.  In  the  case  of 
varieties  it  is  wished  to  increase  the  stock  of,  the 
runners  may  be  preserved  and  planted  close  together 
in  a  shady  position,  where  they  will  soon  root  and 
form  useful  plants  for  stock  another  year  at  planting 
out  time. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  well  established 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  spread  a  layer  of  short 
manure  round  their  roots  ;  this  forms  a  mulch  to 
prevent  the  plants  drying  up  too  quickly,  and  also 
stimulates  the  roots  by  the  ammonia  washed  down 
from  the  manure  by  the  action  of  rain.  If  possible 
the  syringe  should  be  applied  every  evening 
throughout  the  summer  :  this  not  only  helps  and 
encourages  growth,  but  keeps  red  spider  at  bay, 
if  this  should  unfortunately  attack  the  plants 
during  their  season  of  growth  in  summer.  The 
best  remedy  to  apply  will  be  to  syringe  the 
plants  thoroughly  with  the  emulsion  previously 
recommended,  reducing  its  strength  by  one-half. 
Whilst  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  should 
be  assisted  with  a  moderate  application  ot 
weak  liquid  manure  from  the  stable-yard  every 
ten  daj's  or  a  fortnight.  If  all  the  details  of 
culture  as  very  imperfectly  given  in  the  foregoing 
have  been  well  attended  to,  by  the  end  of  August 
the    grower    ought    to    have    fine    sturdy   plants 

10  inches  across  and  with  strong  and  well  deve- 
loped crowns.     The  time   has   now  arrived    when 

we  must  decide  as  to  the  best  treatment  of  the 
plants  during  winter.  Owen  Thomas. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  WILD 
GARDEN. 

Where  the  road  dips  at  the  beginning  of  the 
copse  at  Rose  Brake  the  ground  is  moister,  or 
rather  less  dry,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  grove. 
This  copse  is  about  200  j'ards  west  of  the  house, 
and  here,  partially  shaded  by  Ash  and  Oak  trees, 
we  have  made  a  wild  garden,  among  the  young 
sapling  Tulip  trees  and  Hickories,  in  which  to 
naturalise  some  of  our  more  showy  native  plants 
that  are  too  coarse  for  dainty  garden  beds.  Our 
native  flora  is  exceedingly  rich  in  bright-flowered 
members  of   the  great  family  of  the  Compositiu. 
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Many  of  these  plants  we  have  collected  in  our 
excursions  from  the  woods,  meadows,  and  moun- 
tains of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  them  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  friends  at  a  distance,  and  some 
we  obtain  from  plant  dealers.  In  this  copse  we 
have  established  some  of  the  Asters,  which  spread 
too  rapidly  for  introduction  into  the  choicer  Aster 
garden,  but  which  here  are  kept  in  check  by  their 
equally  strong-rooting  neighbours,  such  as  some 
of  the  marsh  Golden  Rods  and  Sunflowers. 

Our  researches  in  the  woods  and  waste  places  of 
the  neighbourhood  for  plants  to  naturalise  in  the 
copse  have  resulted  in  some  interesting  discoveries. 
One  early-flowering  and  very  handsome  Golden 
Rod  now  blooming  here  is  Solidago  neglecta, 
which  comes  into  flower  early  in  August,  and  will, 
I  think,  from  present  appearances,  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  few  desirable  Golden  Rods  that  do  not 
encroach  too  much  upon  their  neighbours.  It  is 
a  fine,  showy  species,  3  feet  in  height,  with  bright, 
eight-rayed  florets  in  a  thyrsoid  panicle.  The 
early-flowering  Solidago  arguta,  which  is  a  slender 
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and  graceful  Golden  Rod,  with  brilliant  light 
orange  heads  of  flowers,  is  also  in  bloom  in  this 
place  in  the  company  of  the  tall  Aster  Novje 
Angliifi,  which  is  just  opening  a  few  of  its  rich 
crimson  blossoms.  Solidago  neglecta  is  not  often 
found  so  far  south  as  West  Virginia.  According 
to  the  books  Maryland  is  its  southern  limit. 
Here  we  discovered  it  on  the  West  Virginian  side 
of  the  Potomac  which  divides  the  two  vStates. 

We  have  naturalised  one  or  two  of  our  native 
Eupatoriums  in  the  copse  garden.  The  best  white 
Eupatorium  that  grows  hereabouts  is  E.  agera- 
toides,  which  has  heads  of  pure  white  florets. 
Several  other  species  are  abundant  on  the  river 
cliffs,  and  the  pink  Joe  Pye  Weed,  named,  I 
believe,  after  an  Indian  doctor  who  made  extensive 
use  of  it,  is  common  in  marshy  places.  It  is  very 
showy  in  masses  in  such  places,  mingling  with 
clumps  of  tall  crimson,  and  purple,  and  white 
Marsh  Asters,  blue  Lobelias,  and  bright  yellow 
Golden  Rod  and  Rudbeckia. 

Besides  these  we  have  much  Eupatorium 
perfoliatum,   the    commonest  species   here,  with 


tall  branched  stems,  white  flowers,  and  a  hairy 
rough  appearance.  Then  there  is  the  rather  rank- 
looking  E.  altissimum,  found  in  dry,  open  wood- 
lands, where  it  reaches  the  height  of  8  feet.  This 
also  has  white  flowers.  Eupatorium  aromaticum 
is  a  much  smaller  and  prettier  species,  rarely 
exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  with  pretty  white 
flowers  and  a  pleasant  healthy  smell.  But  the 
best  of  the  Eupatoriums  is  the  one  that  used  to  be 
called  Conoclinium  ccelestinum,  now  changed  to 
Eupatorium  coslestinum.  It  is  of  lower  growth 
than  most  of  the  species,  and  has  fine  lavender- 
blue  flowers.  It  is  a  useful  plant  for  forming  the 
undergrowth  between  shrubs  or  larger  plants  in 
such  a  garden.  It  spreads  by  underground  stolons, 
and  needs  a  good  deal  of  moisture  to  perfect  its 
growth.  Beds  of  this  plant  in  marshy  places  are 
beautiful  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Among  the  Snakeroots,  now  called  Laciuarias, 
but  always  known  heretofore  as  Liatris,  we  find 
several  good  species  to  naturalise.     One  of  these 
is  Lacinaria  (or  Liatris,  if  you  prefer)  squarrosa, 
which    is   a    native    of 
some    of    our  Southern 
States.      It   is   of   very 
low     growth     for    a 
Liatris,   about    IJ    feet 
in      height,     and"     has 
bright    mauve  -  coloured 
Sowers  in  narrow  spikes 
that  remain  a  long  time 
in    bloom.       Nearly   all 
the     Lacinarias    are 
showy  plants,  but  I  have 
found  only  three  species 
in    this   neighbourhood. 
These  are  L.  elegans,  L. 
scariosa,  and  L.  apicata. 
Liatris    odoratissima, 
a     very     interesting 
species  with  corymbose- 
paniculate  heads,  unlike 
the     other     kinds,     but 
more   like  those  of   the 
Eupatorium,    has    very 
fragrant     leaves,     from 
which       it     takes      its 
common  name  of  Vanilla 
Leaf.    It  is  said  to  occur 
sometimes  in    the   Pine 
barrens  of  Virginia,  but 
I  have  never    found  it. 
I  have  obtained  it  from 
a  dealer  in  native  plants. 
The  fragrant  leaves  are 
used   in    curing   an   ex- 
cellent kind  of  smoking 
tobacco.      It  is  a  very 
desirable  plant  for    the 
wild    garden,   both    for 
its  prett}'  flowers  and  its 
delightful  perfume. 

The     botanists     have 
now  put  this  plant  in  a 
separate    genus   and 
.  .  created  for  it  the  name 

Trilisa  odoratissima.  There  is  one  other  species, 
also  a  native  of  Pine  barrens,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  it.  It  is  called  Trilisa  paniculata.  The  genus 
Chrysopsis  contains  some  pretty  species,  with 
flowers  like  yellow  Daisies.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  Chrysopsis  Mariana,  the  Maryland  Golden 
Star.  This  has  long  been  known  to  English 
gardeners,  where  it  was  first  introduced  as  far 
back  as  1742  by  Dr.  Dale,  a  Mary  lander,  from  which 
State  it  takes  its  specific  name.  It  is  a  common 
plant  on  dry  and  sandy  barrens.  It  has  a  peculiar 
cobwebby  appearance  when  the  plant  is  young, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stems  are  clothed  with 
very  fine  silky  hairs,  which  fall  off  as  it  grows 
older. 

Another  species  of  this  interesting  genus  is  the 
Cottony  Golden  Aster  (Chrysopsis  pilosa),  a  native 
of  the  South.  It  has  stout  stems  covered  with 
white  cotton-like  pubescence,  and  bright  flowers 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  former  species, 
that  is  to  say,  about  an  inch  across.  It  is  little 
known  to  gardens,  and  not  often  met  in  a  wild 
state.     There  are  several  other  showy  species  of 


Chrysopsis    in    the   West,    but   I  do    not    know- 
whether  they  have  been  introduced  into  gardens. 

One  pretty  species  of  Boltonia  grows  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  one  only.  It  is  Boltonia 
asteroides,  which  forms  a  stout  bush  6  feet  or 
8  feet  high,  and  is  a  fine  sight  in  August,  when  it 
is  covered  with  its  Aster-like,  many  petalled 
fiowers,  which  in  the  different  varieties  are  white, 
mauve,  or  lavender-blue.  Boltonia  latisquama,  a 
native  of  the  West,  is  also  naturalised  here,  and 
is  a  much  smaller  plant,  with  a  slender  weak 
stem,  requiring  staking,  but  very  pretty  in  the 
Aster  garden  for  its  abundant  blue  flowers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  charming  wild 
flowers  with  which  this  region  abounds,  but  I  will 
describe  the  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  and  other 
Compositse  at  some  future  day. 

Danskb  Dan  bridge. 

Hose  Brake,  Shepherclstown,  Jejferson  Goxinty, 
W.  Va. 

[Although  Mrs.  Dandridge  writes  from  America, 
the  flowers  mentioned  are  quite  happy  in  English 
gardens.  The  English  autumn  garden  owes  much 
to  the  prairies  and  woodlands  of  America.— Ed.] 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 
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THE    BEST   WHITE 
CARNATION. 

HE  photograph  from  which  the  accom- 
panying   illustration    was    reproduced 
was     kindly     sent     by    Mr.     Watts, 
Bronwylfa,     St.     Asaph,     whose    note 
appeared   in  The  Garden  last  week, 
page     158.       George     Macquay    is    a 
beautiful     garden    variety,    and    is    one    of    the 
best    we    have    ever    planted    in    groups,   as   its 
flower    stems    are    strong,    erect,    and    bear    a 
wealth  of  flowers  pure  as  driven  snow,  full,  and 
without  the    least    indication  of  splitting,  while 
they  have  a  sweet  fragrance.     It  is  not  only  the 
best  white,  but  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Carnations 
for  the  outdoor  garden. 


HABEANTHUS  ANDERSONl. 

Although  not  so  showy  as  either  of  the  two 
former,  this  is  well  worth  growing.  In  habit  it  is 
very  distinct,  the  leaves  being  about  9  inches  to 
12  inches  long,  narrow,  and  glaucous  green  ;  the 
peduncle  is  one  flowered,  and  the  perianth  almost 
erect,  bright  yellow  inside,  and  coppery  yellow  or 
bronze  on  the  outside.  Almost  quite  hardy  every- 
where, succeeding  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  planted 
out  in  clumps  in  the  open,  slightly  sheltered  border, 
or  grown  in  pots.  It  increases  fast  and  becomes 
sometimes  quite  a  weed  ;  it  ripens  seeds  freely, 
which  if  left  alone  will  flower  the  second  year, 
while  the  bulbs  multiply  rapidly.  It  flowers 
during  August  and  September,  often  earlier. 


HABRANTHUS  PEATENSE  FULGENS. 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  showy 
of  this  genus,  but  is  also  quite  hardy.  I  well 
remember  about  twenty  years  ago  a  clump  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Ware  (Tottenham)  on  a  slope  of  a 
low  rockery  and  planted  in  heavy  loam.  It  flowered 
remarkably  well,  producing  such  an  abundance  of 
most  perfect  flowers  as  I  have  never  seen  since. 
This  clump  had  to  be  liftsd,  and  was  later  on 
divided  and  partly  sold,  but  the  remainder  never 
did  quite  so  well  again.  On  another  occasion  I  saw 
a  small  clump  of  about  half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a 
garden  in  the  suburbs  of  London  having  at  the  time 
six  to  eight  flowers  open.  It  certainly  seems  to  be 
a  very  peculiar  plant,  growing  well  in  a  certain 
spot,  while  if  planted  again  in  almost  the  same 
soil  and  position  refuses  to  thrive.  It  has  a  short 
necked,  dark  skinned  bulb,  with  leaves  over  afoot 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  linear,  deep  green, 
appearing  with  the  flowers  during  spring.  The 
peduncle  is  stout,  1  foot  to  1|  feet  in  height,  bearing 
two  to  four  fairly  large  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  At  present  this  form  is  very  rare  in  English 
gardens.     A  native  of  Chili,  where,  according  to  all 
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accounts,  it  grows  in  masses  on  the  mountain  sides. 
One  feels  surprised  that  no  effort  is  made  to  import 
this  plant  again  as  there  should  be  little  dithculty 
in  getting  a  good  supply. 


LYCORIS  SQUAMIGERA. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Lycoris  introduced 
from  .Japan.     If  planted  in  a  certain  spot,  not  too 
exposed,  in  almost  any  garden  soil  and  left  alone 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  will  flower  freely  every  year. 
It  differs  from  L.    radiata,  or  as  it  is   more  often 
called  Nerine  japonica,  which  is  an  inferior  and 
disappointing   plant    not   worth    the    trouble    of 
planting,    as    it    never   or     very    rarely    flow^ers. 
Japanese  exporters  send  it,  I  should  say,  as  ballast 
over  to  Plurope.     L.  squamigera  has  a  large  globose 
bulb  with  brown  or  black  tunic.     The  leaves  are 
produced  during  the  spring,  and  are  about  a  foot 
long   and   three-quarters   to    1    inch   broad,   deep 
glaucous  green.     The  peduncle  is  about  18  inches 
high,  rather  stout,  with  an  umbel  of  several  pretty 
flowers  :   the  perianth  is  rosy  lilac  or  lilac-purple, 
the    segments     slightly      wavy.       Daring    warm 
weather  the  flowers   are    sweetly  scented. 
Clumps  of  this  perfectly  hardy  bulb  are  in 
flower  here  at  the  present  time.     This  plant 
came   first    under  my   notice   some   fifteen 
years     ago,     sold     and     supplied     by    an 
American   firm  under   the  erroneous  name 
of  Amaryllis  Halli,  small  bulbs,  which  only 
flowered   after   three   years,   being  sold  at 
exorbitant  prices. 
Ailiford,  Middlesex.  G.  Reuthb. 


present  one  is  not  unlike  a  rough-coated  type  of 
Myosotis,  particularly  in  the  larger  leaves.  There 
is  also  not  a  little  of  the  form  and  character  of  the 
Myosotis  in  the  leafage.  The  individual  flowers 
are  about  half  an  inch  across,  and  strong  plants 
bloom  profusely.  In  the  colony  where  Dentarias, 
Trilliums,  and  such  are  found  this  interesting 
plant  will  prove  a  welcome  addition.  E.  J. 

SILENE    VIRGINICA    (VIRGINIAN 
FIRE  PINK). 

This  striking  and  beautiful  species  has  been  seen 
several  times  lately  at  the  Drill  Hall,  chiefly 
exhibited,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winch- 
raore  Hill,  who  has  shown  it  well.  The  large  mass 
of  material  shown,  however,  on  these  occasions,  the 
The  leaves  are  shortness  of  space,  and  the  invariable  shortness  of 
time  between  the  meetings  and  the  report  being 
available,  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  plants 
of  exceptional  merit  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 
Hence  I  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  the  above 
in  a  special  note  alone.    Indeed,  it  is  quite  worthy 


attain  H  feet,  but  it  is  not  general.  Seeds  are 
produced  at  times,  therefore  the  stock  may  be 
easily  kept  up  when  once  secured.  E.  J. 
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of   it  from   the   merit   standpoint,  for   the 


NEW   TEA    ROSE. 

SULPHUREA. 

we   mentioned  in  The  Gaeden  on 
August  16  last,  this  Rose  is  likely 
to  be  much  heard  of  in  the  future. 
The  beautiful  sulphur-yellow  buds 
are  produced  on  such  erect  steins 
that  the  etfect  on  the  plant  is  just 
what  we  have  been  looking  for  in  a  Rose  of 
its  colour.     It  will  make  a  fine  bedding  kind, 
I  far  better  than  the  now  little  grown  Isabella 
Sprunt.    The  expanded  flower,  only  then  semi- 
plant  I  double,  changes  almost  to  white,  yet  there  is  a 
yellow  shade  when  seen  in  the  mass. 
Not  the  least  charm  of  the  variety  is  the 
foliage,  which  is  nearly  as  rich  in  colour 
as  the  Copper  Beech.    Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  giving  us  this  fine  novelty,  which 
must  rank  as  a  garden  Rose  in  the  same 
degree  as  their  Medea  does  among  the 
show  Teas.     Florists,  or  all  who  grow 
Roses    in  midwinter  for  cutting,  will 
find  Sulphurea  a  useful  Rose,  the  petals 
being  so  firm.     This  enables  the  buds 
to  remain  in  the  bud  stage  much  longer 
than  many  Teas  having  semi  -  double 
flowers.  T. 


CORYDALIS    THALICTRIFOLIA 
AT   KEW. 

TitE  floral  committee  of  the  Roj'al  Horti- 
cultural Society  gave  an  award  to  this 
plant  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  award  is  amply  justified.  Origin- 
ally it  was  thought  to  be  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness, yet  excellent  if  bedded  out  quite 
early  in  the  year.  To  my  mind,  however, 
any  glass  treatment  would  detract  from  the 
full  beauty  of  the  plant.  Last  year  a 
strong  plant  of  this  species  was  for  many 
months  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew,  flowering  indeed  from 
Jlay  to  the  time  of  frost,  in  short,  well 
into  October.  Not  only  from  a  point  of 
suspected  tenderness,  but  equally  perhaps 
from  its  great  continuous  flowering,  was 
it  thought  the  plant  would  succumb,  and  so 
completely  did  it  disappear  that  these 
thoughts  appeared  to  be  fully  realised. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  original 
plant  reappeared  again  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  and  has  flowered  away  again 
with  all  its  original  vigour,  freedom,  and 
profuseness.  The  plant  is  so  distinct  a 
gain  to  good  rock  garden  subjects  that  I 
doubt  not  the  news  will  be  generally 
welcomed.  Less  than  1  foot  high,  the 
flowering  head  or  tuft  rather,  i.e.,  leaves 
and  flowers  combined,  is  more  than  IS  inches 

across.     The  plant  seeds  freely  also,  and  in  _  .  .       _ 

this  way  promises  to  almost  take  care  of  itself,  occupies  a  position  quite  unique  among  hardy  I  of  pasture  land.  Here  one  may  have  already 
When  seeds  are  sufficiently  plentiful  these  should  perennials  at  this  time.  Brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  grass  paths  which  are  so  cool  and  pleasant 
be  sown  in  walls  and  ruins,  for  in  such  positions    a  certain  freedom  of  flowering  all  belong  to  this 


TEA  ROSE  SULPHUREA  IN  VASE. 

(From  a  pkotojraph  kindlii  sent  bij  Messrs.  W.  Paid  and  Son, 

Wditham  Cross.) 


PREPARING  TO  PLANT. 
Dr.  Dyer,  an  eminent  agricultural 
chemist,  in  his  report  upon  the  con- 
titution  of  certain  Rose  soils,  procured 
from  widely  different  localities,  makes 
the  following  remarks  :^"  I  am  obliged, 
after  careful  study  of  the  chemical 
results,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  common  bond  that  may  exist 
between  the  soils  must  be  sought  less 
in  chemical  resemblance  or  in  abundance 
in  any  particular  chemical  ingredient, 
than  ill  good  mechanical  and  plnjsical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  good  drainage." 
And  all  practical  Rose  growers  admit 
that  with  careful  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting  considerable  pro- 
gress is  made  towards  successful  Rose 
culture. 

The  present  moment  is  a  good  one  to 
begin  the  necessary  trenching  where  new 
plantations  are  contemplated.  Fortunate 
is  the  individual  who  is  able  to  form  a 
new  Rose  garden  by  enclosing  a  portion 


the  plant  will  have  a  special  charm. 


E.  J. 


MERTENSIA  PRIMULOIDES. 

Compared  to  the  better  known  M.  virginica,  the 
above  spscies  would  not  be  called  showy,  yet  in 
its  smaller  and  vari-coloured  blossoms  it  is  certainly 
very  charming  and  interesting.  The  principal 
colours  are  a  mixture  of  violet-purple  with  blue, 
and  the  gold  of  the  anthers  shines  out  clearlj'. 
Like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  this  also  is  a 
plant  for  a  shady  and  cool,  if  not  also  a  moist,  spot. 
There  is  a  sort  of  intimation  off  hand  as  it  were 
that  a  peat  mixture  would  be  best  fitted  to  its 
requirements.  Indeed,  the  shade  already  mentioned 
and  the  spongy  peaty  soil  well  mingled  with  sand 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  making  this  rather  rare 
species  fairly  happy.  Without  the  glaucesceut 
leaf   character  of   the   other   species   named,    the 


a  feature  of  any  rosary,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  to  mark  out  the  beds  and  have  them 
trenched  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  working  in  the 
turf  in  the  operation. 

1  may  say  here  I  have  no  liking  for  the 
fantastic  geometrical  designs  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  by  some  whose  business  it 
is  to  draw  out  plans.     I   would   rather  have 


beautiful  hardy  plant,  which  during  recent  years 

has   hardly   been  seen  at   any  exhibition    in  anj' 

quantity.   Odd  plants  are  seen  sometimes,  but  they 

fail  to  attract,  but  a  dozen  or  more  well  set  with 

brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers  is  quite  another 

matter,  and  not  only  attract  but  win  admiration. 

The  species  is  of  fairly  easy  culture  :  indeed,  a  chief 

enemy  is   not   cultivation  but    a  certain  definite  ,     i     .i    ^      ,     -^     r     n 

fondness  that  the  slug  family  possess  for  it.     This    fairly  narrow  beds  that  admit  of  all  necessary 

is  often  true  of  the  growth  buds  near  the  surface,    operations  being  performed  without  treading 

and    in    winter    the  plant    should  be    protected    on   the   soil.     Such  beds  would   be   not  more 

accordingly.     Seeing  the  plant  possesses  much  of   than  a  feet  wide  and  would  take  three  rows  of 

the  brilliant  fire  and  colour  of  the  scarlet  Lobelia,    plants.     Whatever  the  form  of  the  beds  may 

it  is  worthy  a  place  in  all  collections,  whether  in    De,  the  one  essential    thing  is  to  have  them 

the  rock  garden  or  in  the  border  of  good  things,    thoroughly  and  deeply  trenched,  and  if  at  all 

A  good  gritty  loam,  one  well  charged  with  leafy    waterlogged  artificially  drained. 

matter  rather  than  manure,  suits  the  plant  quite        Suppose  the  Rose  garden  is  to  be  in  part  of 

well.     In  exceptional  instances  the  species  may    a  paddock,  the  only  addition  needful  will  be 
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ASTILBE   CHUfEMSlS   VAK.    DAVIDII. 

(A  bfauliftil  new  Aatilbe,  (j  feet  high,  from  China.    Exhibited  btf  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
SonSt  Chelsea,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  given  ajirst-class  certificate.) 

some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure.  Nothing 
can  compare  with  this  as  a  fertiliser  if  the 
material  be  well  prepared  by  frequent  turnings 
during  the  summer.  Where  reliance  is  placed 
upon  artificial  manures  the  results  in  the  end 
are  not  satisfactory,  as  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  needful  bacteria  in  the  soil.  Many  growers 
find  basic  slag  a  very  valuable  phosphatic 
manure  if  applied  in  autumn  to  the  lower  spit 
of  soil  at  the  rate  of  Mb.  to  the  square  yard,  but 
here  again,  unless  it  can  be  procured  from  a 
good  source,  the  land  would  be  better  with- 
out the  spurious  article.  Personally,  I  have 
great  faith  in  bones  for  producing  blooms  of 
fine  quality,  and  I  think  bone-meal  is  the 
best  form  in  which  to  apply  it. 

The  trenching,  if  done  at  once,  will  allow 
the  soil  five  or  six  weeks  to  settle  before  the 
plants  are  fit  for  removal.  It  may  seem  a 
great  task  to  trench  3  feet  deep,  but  it  pays  to 
do  the  work  well.  In  a  dry  season  the  plant 
will  not  suffer  from  drought,  and  in  a  wet  one 
water  can  find  a  ready  exit.  In  old  gardens 
the  preparation  of  new  beds  for  Koses  requires 
equally  as  much  care  and  even  more  so.  Soils 
constantly  manured  may  be  thought  the  best, 
but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  some  new  sweet 
loam  added  in  part  if  not  entirely.    Much  may 


be  accomplished  to 
render  a  soU,  perhaps 
heavily  charged  with 
manure,  fit  for  new 
plantations  of  Roses 
hy  the  addition  of 
chalk  or  lime  ;  in  fact, 
there  are  few  soils 
that  would  not  benefit 
considerably  from  an 
addition  of  one  of 
these  articles,  and 
all  burnt  garden 
refuse  should  be  freely 
admixed. 

If  standard  Roses 
are  planted  singly 
by  lawn  or  drive, 
large  holes  should  be 
opened  and  good  soil 
and  manure  put  in. 
Also  where  climbers 
^1^     .  on    walls  or    arches, 

^^  "*■"    *  •*  or   pillar    Roses    are 

planted,  deep  trench- 
ing    is     even     more 
necessary     in     their 
case,  seeing  that  they 
are    permanent     fix- 
tures and  cannot  well 
be      transplanted 
periodically.       Soils 
vary  so  considerably 
in   their  nature   that 
it     is     difficult      to 
suggest  what    to  do 
without      inspection, 
but,  as  a  rule,  light 
soils      should      have 
clayey    loam     added 
and   the   manure  ob- 
tained from  the  cow 
shed.    If   the  soil  is 
very  shallow,  a  good 
layer  of  cow  manure 
in  place  of  some  of 
the  gravel  subsoil  is  a 
good    plan   to   adopt. 
Heavy    soils    benefit 
by    the    addition    of 
gritty  material,  burnt 
earth,    and     well- 
decayed    stable 
manure. 
The  charming  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
now  so  largely  planted  are  almost  invaria"bly 
budded  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  as  this  is  a 
deep-rooting  stock  deep  trenching  is  desirable. 
Even  on  a  gravelly  soil  it  pays  best  to  remove 
the  gravelly  subsoil  and  replace  with  better 
material.    If  the  subsoil  is  in  good  condition 
the  seedling  Briar  quickly  sends  its  roots  down, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  Roses  upon 
this  stock  are  so  excejitionally  fine  in  autumn. 
Even  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are  ripening  off 
on  Manetti  give  handsome  autumnal  blossoms. 
How  marvellously  has    the  aspect  of  our 
Rose  gardens  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
years.    It  is  possible  now  by  making  a  wise 
selection  to  have  as    brilliant    a  display  in 
September  as  in  June  and  July  ;  in  fact,  many 
kinds  are  more  beautiful  now  than  they  have 
been  all   the    season.    Beds  of   the  glowing 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  Coral- 
lina,   (fcc,  completely  put   in   the  shade  the 
zonal  Geraniums  that  have  suffered  so  much 
from  recent  rains.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that   planting    should    be    done  in    fine 
weather.    If  the  plants  arrive  from  the  nursery 
during  a  wet  period  it  is  much  better  to  remove 
all  foliage  and  heel  them  in  in  the  shade, 
awaiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  plant. 


And,  again,  some  good  mixture  should  be 
prepared  in  advance,  so  that  when  planting 
each  plant  may  receive  a  good  shovelful  among 
the  fine  roots.  Potting  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
burnt  earth  in  equal  parts  make  a  fine  mixture. 
Roses  so  planted  if  lifted  two  or  three  years 
hence  will  be  found  to  be  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  occasional  trans- 
planting ;  in  fact,  where  large  quantities  of 
standard  Teas  are  grown,  I  would  lift  them 
every  November  and  heel  them  in  under  a 
north  wall,  taking  care  to  give  them  ample 
protection.  By  replanting  in  spring  one  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  trees  escape  injury 
by  spring  frosts  and  winter  injury,  when  too 
frequently  they  would  be  killed  outright  if 
not  removed.  Dwarf  Teas  and  Hybrids  may 
be  earthed  up  and  will  be  found  perfectly 
securewhen  unearthed  in  April,  but  in  their 
case  lifting  every  third  or  fourth  year  will 
impart  new  vigour  to  the  plants. 

Philomel. 


NEW^     AND     RARE     PLANTS. 

A  New  Astilbe  A.  chinensis  vae.  Davidii. 
This  new  Astilbe  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  5,  when  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee. It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  perennials 
introduced  of  recent  years,  and  is  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  finds  in  China.  We  are  beginning  now 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  This  new 
Astilbe  will  probably  become  a  popular  garden 
plant.  It  is  fully  6  feet  high,  and  the  tall 
pyramidal  spikes  of  rose-purple  flowers  produce  a 
very  striking  picture  in  the  garden.  Such  a  plant 
is  happy  in  many  places,  by  waterside  and 
elsewhere,  a  bold  group  showing  best  the  true 
value  of  the  introduction. 


USES    OF    BRITISH    PLANTS. 

VI.  Saxifrage.^e. 
f Continued  from  page  lli'i). 
Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  S. 
urabrosa). — These  two  species  are  cultivated. 
The  former,  an  alpine  plant,  from  North  Wales  to 
Scotland,  is  a  pretty  rock  plant,  and  the  latter  is 
wild  in  the  West  and  South-West  of  Ireland,  and 
too  familiar  to  need  description. 

&  grannlata  of  meadows  has  small  bulbs, 
suggesting  the  name,  which  have  been  used  for- 
merly in  medicine. 

Gooseberry  (Ribes  Grossularia)  occurring  wild  in 
copses  was  introduced  and  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (thirteenth  century).  It  is 
the  origin  of  all  garden  forms,  which  are  now 
innumerable. 

Currants  (Ribes  rubrum). — The  red  and  R. 
nigrum,  the  Black  Currant,  was  first  cultivated  in 
Edward  I.'s  reign.  The  name  "Currant"  was 
given  to  them  from  their  resemblance  in  size 
to  the  Corinthian  Grape  or  "Corinths"  often 
called  "  Grocer's  Currants."  The  red  has  produced 
a  white  variety,  but  the  Black  Currant  has  deve- 
loped none.  The  leaves  of  this  species  have  been 
used  to  adulterate  tea  leaves.  Jams  and  jellies 
are  the  most  important  uses  of  these  fruits,  which 
are  only  slightly  improved  forms  of  the  wild 
plants. 

CRASSTTnACE.!:. 

Orpine  (Sedum  Telephium).— This  plant  bears 
clusters  of  rosy  purple  flowers  and  fleshy  leaves. 
It  occurs  ia  hedge  banks,  &;c.  It  has  long  been 
used  in  medicine,  as  in  the  "Bewe  (a  drink)  of 
Antioche  "  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Wall  Pepper  (S.  acre),  a  small  tufted  plant  with 
star-like  yellow  flowers  and  minute  fleshy  leaves, 
growing  on  walls  and  rocks,  is  exceedingly  acrid  to 
the  taste,  hence  its  common  name.  It  is  an 
emetic,  and  has  been  used  for  ulcers,  &c.,  as  the 
bruised  leaves  will  blister  the  skin. 
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Housdeek  (Sempervivum  teotorura).— The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  long  been  a  familiar  remedy  for 
cuts  and  bruises,  burns  and  scalds  ;  but  they  have 
no  real  virtue  beyond  a  slight  astringency.  It  was 
always  grown  on  roofs,  not  only  in  England  but 
on  the  continent,  under  the  idea  that  it  protected 
the  houses  from  lightning.  Its  favourite  place  is 
on  a  thatched  roof,  over  which  it  can  spread  and 
into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  easily.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  called  Sengrene  [i.e., 
"Evergreen")  and  .Jovis  barba.  It  was  used  in 
"an  oynement  cold  for  schaldyng  or  brennyng," 
as  well  as  in  a  preparation  for  deafness. 

LTTaKACE.?;. 

Loosestrife.  (Lythrum  Salicaria).— The  purple 
Loosestrife  is  a  familiar  plant  by  watersides, 
bearing  long  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  the  three 
forms  of  which  have  been  elaborately  described  by 
Darwin.  It  is  an  astringent  plant,  and  has  been 
much  used  in  Ireland  by  the  peasantry  for  certain 
complaints  requiring  this  property. 

Onagbabie/E. 

_So.se  Bay  or  French  Willow  Herh  (Epilobium 
angustifolium)  is  a  tall  purple-flowered  plant,  a 
variety  of  which  is  often  cultivated.  The  leaves 
have  been  used  for  the  adulteration  of  tea.  It  is 
said  that  the  young  shoots  make  a  good  substitute 
for  Asparagus.  The  hairy  or  silky  seeds  can  be 
used  for  stuiBng,  but  are  of  no  value  for  weaving, 
as  it  has  been  tried  mixed  with  cotton  and  found 
to  be  ineS'eotual. 

Erenimj  Primro/'e  (CEnothera  biennis).— This  is 
an  importation  from  America  in  1629,  which 
escaped  from  cultivation  and  established  itself  in 
many  places.  It  was  formerly  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden  for  its  edible  roots,  which  are 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  somewhat  resembling 
Parsnips.  The  generic  name  signifies  "  wine- 
catcher,"  because  the  roots  were  eaten  with  wine 
as  olives  are. 

CUCUBEITACE-^:. 
Bryony  (Brj'onia  dioica).— This  is  a  climbing 
plant,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  on 
distinct  plants,  the  latter  bearing  red  berries,  both 
having  green  flowers.  The  root  grows  sometimes 
to  an  enormous  size,  and,  though  the  juice  is 
powerfully  cathartic,  the  large  quantity  of  starch 
might  be  utilised.     The  juice  is  poisonous,  blister- 


ing the  skin.  The  French  have  even  called  it  | 
"Navet  du  Diable."  It  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
called  "  Mandrake"  in  the  country.  It  was  called 
"  Wj'lde  nepte"  or  Nep  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  "  Morsowe"  and  as 
an  ingredient  of  "  Dwale,"  an  an;tsthetic  drug 
taken  before  any  operation.  It  was  also  used  with 
mustard  and  honey  to  make  the  face  "  rody  "  or 
red. 

Umbellifbr-e. 

Sea  HoVy  (Eryngium  maritimum).  —  This  is 
a  familiar  seashore  plant,  with  bluish  green 
smooth  leaves  and  flowers  in  heads  and  not 
umbels.  The  long  roots  were  formerly  used 
as  a  restorative,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  real  virtue.  With  sugar  they  have  been 
made  into  sweetmeats.  It  is  said  that  the 
"kissing  comfits"  alluded  to  by  Falstaff  were 
composed  of  them,  the  young  shoots  have  been 
eaten  as  Asparagus. 

Hemlock  (Conium  raaculatum). — This  is  one  of 
our  most  poisonous  wild  flowers,  easily  recognised  I 
by  its  smooth  and  distinctly  spotted  stem  and 
finely  divided  glaucous  foliage.  It  grows  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height ;  the  roundish  fruits  have 
waved  ridges  upon  them.  It  is  much  used  by 
medical     practitioners,     being     included     in     our 

!  Pharmacopceia.  People  have  often  been  poisoned 
by  eating  the  leaves  as  Parsley.  The  poison 
of  this  plant  was  used  in  ancient  Greece  for 
sentences  to  death  such  as  was  administered  to 
Socrates. 

Alexande.ru  (Smyrnium  Olusatrum). — The  English 
name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Latin, 
meaning  "Black  pot-herb."  It  was  formerly 
cultivated    as   such,     and    is    found    wild    about 

i  villages,  monasteries,  c&c,  where  it  was  formerly 
grown.  It  was  the  young  shoots  and  petioles  of 
the  leaves  that  were  eaten  as  Celery  is  now,  though 
probably  not  blanched.  They  were  used  for 
flavouring  soups  in  the  same  way  as  Celery  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  in  Malta,  where  it  is 
never  earthed  up.  The  fruit  is  black,  which 
suggested  the  name,  and,  like  many  other  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  it  is  carminative.  It  was  called 
Stannerick  and  "Wild  persile"  and  other  names 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  being  used  for  various 
remedies;  thus  the  fruits,  f.ij.,  were  taken  for  a 
"glaymyd,"  i.e.,  nauseated  stomach. 

Georoe  Henslow. 


AN    AUTUMN   FLOAVER. 

At  this  season  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  well-planted  garden  is  Chrysan- 
themum uliginosum,  which  is  shown  as  a  group 
on  the  lawn,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  not  often 
used.  It  stands  out  unfettered  by  neigh- 
bouring things,  and  makes  a  brave  mass  of 
white  in  Seyjtember  when  the  Tiger  Lilies  are 
in  full  splendour  and  the  Asters  make  blue 
clouds  in  the  woodland.  We  planted  a  lot  of 
this  Chrysanthemum  in  an  old  dry  moat, 
but  where  the  soil  is  moist ;  its  growth  is 
remarkable.  A  hundred  flowers  now  wave  in 
the  winds.  We  planted  a  lot  also  close  to  the 
water  edge,  and  there  they  have  also  thrown  up 
sheafs  of  bloom.  It  is  so  hardy  and  strong  and 
free  in  all  ways  that  we  should  like  to  see  it 
grouped  more  in  gardens,  and  not  confined  to 
the  mixed  border. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH  GARDENS. 


THE  TALX,  OX-EVE  DAISY    (CHRYSANTBEMUM   ULIGIKOSUM). 


WEEPING     CHERRIES. 

A  WEEPING  habit  accords  much  better 
with  the  flowers  and  mode  of  flower- 
ing of  some  trees  than  it  does  with 
,  that  of  others.  In  no  instance, 
L  however,  can  it  be  said  to  heighten 
the  natural  beauty  of  trees,  or  add 
more  to  their  grace,  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
the  weeping  Cherries.  The  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  which  in  many  instances  are  themselves 
drooping  or  pendent,  seems  especially  to  require 
the  accompaniment  of  free  graceful  lines  rather 
than  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  stifl'  or  erect 
mode  of  growth.  Very  few  Cherries,  however, 
in  either  their  typical  or  selected  forms,  are 
other  than  graceful  ;  and  of  the  weeping  ones 
it  can  in  most  cases  be  said  that  they  merely 
accentuate  that  characteristic. 

The  use  of  weeping  trees  in  gardens,  like 
that  of  all  plants  which  depart  from  the 
normal  either  in  form  or  colour, 
requires  restraint,  and  the  more 
marked  or  violent  the  divergence 
is  the  more  are  these  required.  1  o 
the  weeping  Cherries,  happily,  these 
words  scarcely  apply.  There  are  very 
few  that,  from  considerations  of 
beauty  and  fitness,  could  reasonably 
be  overplanted.  In  the  following 
notes  I  have  given  the  names  of  the 
best  of  them,  with  a  few  descriptive 
words  to  each.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  weeping  Cherries,  as  of  the  weeping 
kinds  of  other  genera  :  First,  we  have 
such  a  species  as  Prunus  pendula,  a 
natural  weeper,  which  comes  true 
from  seed ;  second,  there  are  pendulous 
forms  of  species  that  normally  are 
erect,  which  have  to  be  trained  up, 
or  budded  on  more  or  less  lofty 
standards ;  third,  there  are  dwarf  or 
prostrate  species,  naturally  shrubs, 
which,  by  being  worked  on  standards 
of  other  sorts,  are  made  into  artifi- 
cially weeping  small  trees. 

The  word  "Cherry"  is  here  made 
to  apply  to  the  old  genera  of  Cerasus 
and  Padus — the  "Cherries"  and  "Bird 
Cherries  "  —  but  in  accordance  with 
modern  usage  the  generic  term 
"  Prunus  "  is  employed. 

Prunus  acida  scmperflorens  (All 
Saint's  Cherry).  —  This  interesting 
and  pretty  variety  of  a  dwarf  Cherry 
is   noteworthy  in   two    respects  —  it 
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has  slender,  pendulous  branches,  quite 
different  from  the  Wild  Prunus  acida  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  continuing 
to  flower  from  late  spring  to  autumn.  At  the 
latter  season  fruits  and  flowers  may  usually  be 
seen  together  on  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  single.  I  have  not  met  with 
this  little  tree  more  than  6  feet  to  10  feet  high, 
and  it  is  usually  budded  on  standards. 

p.  Avium,  ^xndula. — The  weeping  variety  of 
the  Gean  is  perhaps  less  elegant  than  any  of 
the  weeping  Cherries.  The  branches  are  per- 
fectly pendulous,  but  stiff  and  straight,  the 
effect  consequently  is  somewhat  formal.  In 
some  positions,  however,  this  may  be  thought 
to  be  an  advantage.  In  its 
foliage  and  in  its  single  pure 
■white  flowers  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  Gean — a  tree  native  of 
Britain.  It  should  be  budded  on 
high  stocks  of  the  type. 

P.  GhamcecerasKs  pendula.  — 
The  Siberian  Cherry,  as  this 
species  has  been  termed,  is  a 
shrub  with  small,  ovate  or  obovate, 
dark  green  glossy  leaves.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  in  May  in  short 
clusters,  and  each  flower  is  less 
than  1  inch  in  diameter  and  white. 
The  pendulous  form  when  budded 
on  standards  makes  a  pretty, 
rather  mop-headed  little  tree. 

P.  Mahahb  pendula.  —  The 
Mahaleb  is  well  known  for  its 
remarkable  profusion  of  pure 
white  blossom  and  its  free,  grace- 
ful habit.  In  this  variety  the 
Eendent  character  of  the 
ranches  is  not  unduly  marked, 
but  is  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  tree.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  of  Cherries 
but  of  all  flowering  trees,  and  is 
as  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
groups  as  it  is  when  isolated  as  a 
single  specimen.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  late  in  April  or  in 
May,  are  borne  on  short  racemes 
and  in  such  abundance  as  to 
envelope  the  tree  in  a  snow-white 
mantle.  Every  garden  should 
have  at  least  one  weeping 
Mahaleb.  There  is  another  weep- 
ing form  of  this  species,  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  from  the 
continent.  It  is  named  "pendula 
Bonninii,"  but  I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  it  to  be 
able  to  say  quite  definitely  what 
its  value  is.  But  no  doubt  it 
flowers  with  the  same  profuseness 
as  other  forms  of  the  Mahaleb, 
and  as  regards  habit  it  is  appa- 
rently the  most  distinctly  pen- 
dulous of  any.  It  is  probably  in 
this  that  its  chief  claim  to  notice 
consists. 

P.  Padus  pendula. — A  weeping  variety  of 
the  common  Bird  Cherry  will,  no  doubt,  be  an 
acquisition,  but  it  is  of  too  recent  appearance 
here  to  say  much  about  it.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  there  is  a  variety  (stricta)  with  an 
exactly  opposite  tendency,  branches  and 
racemes  being  quite  erect.  P.  virginiana,  a 
nearly  allied  Bird  Cherry  from  North  America, 
is  also  represented  by  a  pendulous  form. 

P.  2^endnla  (Cerasus  pendula  rosea). — The 
name  "  pendula,"  which  so  often  does  duty  to 
distinguish  a  variety,  is  here  a  proper  specific 
designation,  having  been  given  to  this  Cherry 
by  Maximowicz,  the  well-known  botanical 
traveller  in  North  Asia.    Prunus  pendula  is  as 


naturally  pendulous  in  habit  as  the  Babylonian 
Willow  is,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained 
on  its  own  roots.  It  is  an  early-flowering  kind 
— probably  the  earliest  of  the  Cherries — being 
in  bloom  as  a  rule  soon  after  April  comes  in. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  delicate  rose, 
but  are  not  large.  They  are,  however,  freely 
borne,  especially  after  a  hot,  ripening  summer 
and  autumn.  In  the  United  States  it  succeeds 
even  better  than  here,  and  by  some  authorities 
is  regarded  as  the  loveliest  of  Japanese  trees 
introduced  to  that  country.  So  much  cannot 
be  said  of  it  in  Britain,  but  it  is  well  worth 
cultivation  for  its  beauty  and  earliness. 
P.  Puddum  (Himalayan  Cherry). — Like  the 


tion,  and  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  deci- 
duous tree  with  very  dark  green  shining  foliage, 
like  that  of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  and  producing 
in  June  racemes  of  dullish  white  flowers  like 
those  of  the  common  Bird  Cherry,  but  even 
more  abundant.  The  weeping  variety  is  rather 
symmetrical,  even  formal,  in  habit,  but  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  tree.  Both  species  and  variety 
are  in  the  latest-flowering  group  of  Cherries. — JB. 


vakibtv  of  the  mahaleb  cherry  (trnnus  mahaleb  var. 
chrysocarpa)  at  KEW. 


preceding  species,  this  Cherry  is  of  a  naturally 
pendulous  habit,  that  character,  however,  being 
most  marked  in  its  lower  branches.  The  specific 
name,  which,  to  say  the  least,  lacks  elegance, 
is  probably  a  native  title  for  the  tree.  The 
species  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  in  good 
years  almost  rivals  the  Mahaleb  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  with  a 
rosy  tint.  It  is  a  true  Cherry  (Cerasus),  and 
bears  a  very  palatable  fruit. 

P.  serotina pendida. — The  "Rum  Cherry"  or 
"Wild  Black  Cherry" — for  it  is  known  in 
North  America  under  both  these  names— is 
not  one  of  the  best  or  most  popular  of  Cherries 
in  this  country.    It  belongs  to  the  Padus  sec- 


TREES    AT  HIGHCLERE  CASTLE, 
The  Residence  of  the  Eael  op  Carnarvon. 

A  LADY  once  wrote  of  this  noble  place:  "Trees 
are  its  great  glory."  That  is  but  partially  true. 
Certainly  trees  are  here  in  immense 
abundance,  and  in  the  grandest  and 
most  perfect  of  forms,  but  the  place 
owes  very  much  of  its  grandeur  to 
its  extent,  its  beautiful  undulations, 
its  delightful  expanses  of  verdure, 
and  withal  to  its  splendid  keep. 
The  area  of  the  park,  lakes,  and  the 
noble  enclosed  woods  is  some  3,000 
acres  in  extent,  and  amidst  other 
features  includes  the  lofty  Siddon 
Hill,  situate  on  the  south,  which 
is  so  splendidly  wooded.  It  is  the 
loftiest  eminence  probably  in  all 
Hampshire,  for  Highclere  is  in  the 
north-west  division  of  that  fine 
county. 

The  great  tree  feature  of  the 
place  is  its  majestic  Cedars,  and 
with  these  grand  rotund  Beeches ; 
Oaks  are  not  numerous ;  Limes 
are  plentiful,  and  much  used  in  the 
formation  of  fine  avenues.  In  the 
woods  trees  of  all  description.? 
abound,  and  giant  conifers  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for 
them  ;  but  this  special  reference  is 
to  the  trees  in  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds  and  portions  of  the  park 
which  are  near  the  castle.  A  former 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  '  *  trees  were  excrescences 
on  the  earth  useful  to  pay  debts 
with.''  That  is  not  a  view  generally 
held  happily  of  these  glorious 
adjuncts  to  scenery  and  to  human 
habitation  ;  but  possibl}'  that  belief 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  planting  of  so  many  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  as  these  do  not  offer  for 
the  payment  of  debts  the  same 
temptations  that  great  Oaks  do. 
Happily  Highclere  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  shorn  of  any  of  its  tree 
glories.  They  are  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  lofty  castle,  and 
are  much  cherished. 

Two  of  these  Cedars  growing 
near  the  castle  have  interesting 
histories.  They  were  raised  from 
seed  brought  in  a  cone  from  Mount 
Lebanon  by  a  Dr.  Brooke  in  1739. 
Out  of  several  sown  only  two  grew, 
and  these  probably  then  kept  in 
pots  and  perhaps  under  glass  for 
some  years,  were  not  planted  until 
1767,  or  nearly  thirty  years  later.  One  of  these 
trees  has  a  massive  bole  4  feet  from  the  turf 
20  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  some 
120  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  great  spread  of 
branches.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here 
nearly  all  the  Cedars  have  assumed  a  pyramidal 
form,  their  massive  limbs  having  gone  erect  from 
the  trunks,  though  there  are  a  couple  of  weeping 
habit.  The  second  tree  lias  a  bole  3  feet  from  the 
ground  IS  feet  6  inches,  and  one  low  branch, 
which  has  gone  out  horizontally,  has  a  circum- 
ference of  7  feet.  A  batch  of  Cedars  was  raised  in 
1772  from  a  cone  brought  from  Wilton  House, 
Salisbury.  These  were  planted  in  the  year  1778. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stem  growth  of 
this  batch  was  more  rapid  than  was  that  of  the 
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two  before-mentioned  specimens,  for  in  1S3'2  they 
were  distinctly  larger  round  the  bole,  but  since 
then  the  older  trees  have  gone  ahead,  and  are  now 
much  the  finest.  Some  Cedars  have  been  broken 
by  heavy  snowfalls  ;  some  not  at  all,  and  these 
latter  are  in  form  quite  perfect  specimens,  not 
only  great  in  height,  but  in  spread  of  branch. 
There  is  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  just 
now  being  extended  to  nearly  4li  acres,  a  grand 
tree  of  the  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra).  It  has 
very  handsome  leafage.  The  Tulip  Trees  are  very 
fine  also.  So,  too,  are  the  Sycamores.  Pinuses  of 
the  more  modern  tj'pes  are  few,  but  there  is  a 
splendid  Picea  cephalonica,  some  80  feet  in  height, 
and  in  the  park  Wellingtonias  form  very  handsome 
conical  objects.  A.  D. 


ORCH  IDS. 


TWO     NEW     NATURAL 
HYBRIDS. 

L-ELTO  -  Cattleya     Phillip     Stokes     (Ljelio  - 
Cattleya  elegans  X  Cattleya  Leopoldi). 

A  STRIKING  novelty.  The  flowers  equal 
in  size  those  of  a  good  Lselio  - 
Cattleya  elegans,  but  their  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  alone  attract 
^  attention.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  in  all  dark  L. -C.  elegans  and 
hybrids  from  them  the  influence  of  the  Cattleya 
Leopoldi  parent  predominates.  In  nearly  every 
case  there  is  a  substance  and  warmth  of  colouring 
in  each  flower  clearly  derived  from  the  Cattlej'a 
parent.  In  the  present  hybrid  the  flowers  might 
almost  be  termed  self-coloured.  The  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  are  wholly  of  a  deep  cochineal 
purple,  darkest  on  the  broad  kidney-shaped 
a  jterior  lobe  of  the  lip.  Both  sepals  and  petals 
Dear  conspicuous  spots  of  a  still  deeper  shade, 
the  greatest  number  being  on  the  petals.  The 
infolded  side  lobes  are  of  soft  carnation  and 
overlap  the  anther  cap,  slightly  turned  upwards 
at  their  apices.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  three 
lobes  is  remarkably  short  and  narrow. 

L.elio-Catti.eya    Qoeem    Alexandr.e    (L.i'Xio- 

CaTTLEYA  SCHILLERIANA  X  L-ELIA   purpcrata.) 

A  most  interesting  hybrid,  now,  like  the  above, 
in  flower  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures.  The  wonder 
is,  considering  the  length  of  time  that  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  elegans,  schilleriana,  and  Liulia  purpu- 
rata  have  been  imported  and  cultivated,  that 
the  presence  of  this  and  the  preceding  hybrid 
has  not  previously  been  known  or  suspected, 
as  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  we 
have  natural  hybrids  between  Cattleya  Leopoldi, 
Lielia  purpurata,  and  Cattleya  intermedia,  those 
hybrids  must  in  some  cases,  and  as  the  two  under- 
mentioned now  prove,  have  crossed  between 
themselves  and  with  the  parent  species.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  parents 
ascribed,  as  fortunately  flowers  of  the  true  L. -C. 
schilleriana  were  at  hand  for  comparison.  The 
plant  is  not  large  and  has  by  no  means  attained 
the  vigour  it  will  do  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Coles.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  both  of  a 
dainty  shade  of  rose-lilac,  just  darkened  on  the 
clearly-cut  edges.  The  petals,  if  anjthing,  are 
the  darker  and  further  distinguished  bj-  a  mass  of 
nearly  confluent  pin-like  dots  of  light  amethyst, 
situated  towards  the  apices.  Crimson  velvet 
describes  the  colour  of  the  lip,  but  conveys  only  a 
poor  idea  of  its  richness.  The  lateral  openings  are 
reduced  to  mere  slits,  the  anterior  lobe  appearing 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  side  divisions.  The 
apices  are  simply  expanded  laterally  and  are 
tipped  with  deep  crimson  velvet,  leading  up  to 
which  from  the  soft  white  of  the  inner  surfaces 
are  numerous  branching  veins  of  dark  rose. 
Externally  the  colour  is  the  same  except  that  a 
rose  suffusion  takes  the  place  of  the  veins.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  apex  of  the  column  the  colour 
on  the  median  lobe  assumes  a  broadly  wedge-like 
shape,  passing  in  a  narrow  stripe  to  the  foot  of  the 
2olumn.      The  flowers  are  of  ideal  shape,  and  as 


a  greater  number  are  produced  on  a  spike  the 
hj'brid  should  be  well  worth  a  good  place,  even  in 
such  a  splendid  collection  of  Orchids  as  that  at 
the  Woodlands. 

Cattleya  hardyana  v.\r.  Maggie  Hodgson. 

It  has  never  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  meet  with  a  handsomer  form  than  this.  Had 
this  been  the  original  form  of  Cattleya  hardyana 
there  could  have  been  no  confusion  respecting  its 
origin  as  a  species  or  hybrid.  The  two  parents 
(aurea  and  Warscewiczii)  are  both  shown,  and  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  those  of  a  good  deep-coloured  Warscewiczii, 
and  beyond  their  fine  shape  and  size  are  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  The  lip,  however,  diflers 
from  all  other  hardyanas.  For  two-thirds  of  its 
length  the  colour  is  that  of  aurea,  alternately 
marked  with  old  gold  and  deep  crimson,  brilliant 
in  colour  and  regularly  disposed.  The  remaining 
and  anterior  portion  is  simply  a  solid  mass  of 
deep  red-crimson,  its  brilliancy  the  more  enhanced 
by  the  abruptness  with  which  it  is  joined  to  the 
aurea  portion.  Encircling  the  whole  of  the  lip  is 
a  delicate  frill-like  edge  of  light  rose-lilac.  The 
plant  at  present  has  but  one  lead,  which  carries 
four  flowers. 

L.elio-Cattleya  elegans. 

In  September  of  last  year  The  Garden  issued  a 
supplementary  illustration,  showing  one  of  Mr. 
Measures'  houses  of  L.-C.  elegans,  and  a  hurried 
visit  during  the  second  week  in  August  was  again 
well  repaid  by  the  numerous  and  splendid  varieties 
then  in  flower.  The  variety  Albion,  by  reason  cf 
its  superior  beaut}',  was  the  first  pointed  out.  Near 
it  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  an  unnamed  variety 
carrying  twenty-eight  flowers,  which  show  up  the 
splendid  shape  and  colour  of  the  named  form. 
The  sepals  are  very  stout  and  the  petals  quite  as 
thick,  but  the  edges  are  strongly  undulated.  Both 
parts  are  of  a  deep  purplish  crimson  shade,  only 
exceeded  by  the  colour  of  the  lip,  which  on  the 
central  portion  rivals  that  of  a  Morello  Cherry, 
but  at  the  extreme  edge  is  several  degrees  lighter. 
A  distinction  not  noticeable  in  other  forms  of 
elegans  is  that  the  apices  of  the  side  lobes  are  in 
no  way  reflexed,  but  project  horizontally  beyond 
the  column. 

Var.  R.  H.  Measures. 

A  superb  variet}'  with  huge  pseudo-bulbs,  the 
leading  one  of  which  bears  a  spike  and  six  flowers 
proportionatel}'  large.  The  sepals  are  a  peculiar 
but  very  pleasing  colour,  soft  cream  yellow,  tinged 
with  green,  tenderly  touched  with  rose.  The 
petals  are  flushed  with  rose  and  pencilled  with 
darker  lines,  lip  glowing  Tyrian  purple,  dashed 
with  fire-red.  A  broad  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
passes  from  the  front  area  to  the  foot  of  the  column ; 
with  that  exception  the  remainder  of  the  tube's 
inner  surface  is  soft  white.  On  the  outer  side, 
soft  rose  tipped  with  red-purple. 

Ashowj'  form  near  by  was  at  once  noticed,  but 
though  well  worthy  of  the  distinction,  a  varietal 
name  has  not  yet  been  given. 

King  Edward  VII. 

A  huge  flowered  form,  combining  the  size  of 
L.  purpurata  with  the  substance  of  C.  Leopoldi, 
the  latter  named  parent  being  also  evident  in  the 
numerous  chocolate-maroon  spots  on  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  sepals  are  similarly  coloured  to  those 
of  R.  H.  Measures,  but  are  delicately  flushed  with 
rose,  not  pencilled,  chiefly  on  the  central  areas. 
The  petals  are  almost  wholly  suffused  with  dark 
rose,  lightest  at  the  apices.  In  this  variety,  too, 
the  lip  is  not  so  heavily  crimped  at  the  edges  as  is 
usual,  gaining  therebj'  an  even  greater  appearance 
of  solidity,  heightened  by  its  deep  claret-crimson 
hue  dashed  with  purple,  almost  sombre  in  shade. 
A  broad  stripe  passes  beneath  the  column,  touched 
on  either  side  with  ochre-yellow.  The  remainder 
of  the  tube  both  inside  and  out  is  a  soft  rose  flushed 
white,  the  apices  only  tipped  with  purple. 
L-ELio-Cattleya  elegans  Sylvia. 

Though  typical  in  shape,  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  enormous  size,  exceeding  the  largest 
Ltelia  purpurata  the  writer  ever  saw.  The  sepals 
are  of  an  indescribable  shade  of  greenish  yellow, 
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mixed  as  it  were  with  rose — most  attractive.  The 
large  boldly  undulated  petals  have  a  similar 
ground  colour  centrally,  but  the  outer  portions 
are  a  warm  carnation  pink  with  rosy  veins.  The 
lip  is  very  large.  The  front  lobe  is  of  the  deepest 
wine  crimson,  approaching  plum-purple.  A  broad 
isthmus  still  deeper  in  colour  connects  the  front 
lobe  with  the  remainder  of  the  lip.  The  tube  is 
soft  rose  externally,  with  stripe-like  veins  of  - 
magenta-purple.  Nine  flowers  are  carried  on  the  ■ 
spike.  Near  it  is  L.-C.  elegans  Rupert  superba,  1 
now  flowering  for  the  first  time.  Except  that  it 
is  larger  and  freer  in  colour,  it  is  practicallv 
identical  with  the  variety  Rupert  described  in 
The  Garben  of  September  21,  1901,  but  that 
variety  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  present  form.  Its 
colour  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  blood 
red-purple,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  brilliant  hue. 
The  spike  bears  eight  flowers,  and  their  enormous 
size  and  conspicuous  colour  render  them  very 
effective.  Probably  this  and  the  preceding  variety 
are  the  two  finest  forms  of  elegans  known. 

Argutus. 
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SPRING    CABBAGES. 

NOTHING  new  can  be  written  I  fear 
of  this  crop,  but  as  both  successes 
and  failures  are  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden,  I  ask  the  Editor's 
permission  to  note  a  few  peculiarities 
of  this  useful  vegetable.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief  remarks  as  to 
sowing  in  the  autumn.  I  refer  to  "A.  D.'s"  note 
on  page  137.  With  regard  to  the  comments  often 
made  as  to  the  plants  bolting  through  early  sowing, 
I  find  j'our  well-known  correspondent  "A.  D." 
says  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  earlier  sowings  bolted, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  percentage  was  so  small 
with  him.  Now  such  trials  as  he  mentions  are 
most  interesting,  as  the  writer  of  that  note,  unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  travels  about  and  sees  a 
good  man}'  plots  of  early  Cabbage,  and  is  in  a 
better  position  to  note  defects  than  the  gardener 
who  only  sees  his  own  and  a  few  others  of  a  like 
nature.  For  years  m}'  idea  has  been  that  much 
bolting  happens  through  imperfect  culture, 
probably  through  indiS'erent  seed  stocks,  but 
more  generallj'  other  defects.  I  am  not  sure  either 
that  "A.  D."  will  agree  with  me  or  the  majority 
of  your  readers.  I  will  take  poor  seed  stock  first. 
Here  1  think  I  am  on  safe  ground,  as  few 
vegetables  of  the  Brassica  tribe  want  more  care  in 
the  seeding  than  Cabbage.  Even  this  season, 
in  our  plot  of,  say,  nearly  3,000  spring  Cabbages,  I 
could  make  out  half  a  dozen  varieties.  I  am  aware 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  seed  to  become  mixed 
when  being  put  up,  but  1  fear  it  is  in  the  growing 
season  that  most  of  the  mischief  is  done,  and  to 
keep  a  good  strain  pure  much  care  is  necessary. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  consider  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  bolting,  and  that  is  planting  weakly- 
drawn  seedlings  late  in  a  loose  open  soil  heavily 
manured.  This  excites  a  starved  plant  into 
growth  and  causes  it  to  run  prematurely.  For 
some  years  I  have  given  the  spring  Cabbage  sown 
in  July  more  space  in  the  seed-bed,  getting  a 
sturdier  plant ;  and  another  point  I  place  even 
more  importance  upon  is  to  plant  in  hard  soil — 
land  well  trodden  (not  recently  dug  or  manured) ; 
in  fact,  our  first  quarter  of  spring  Cabbage  for 
April  cutting  is  always  planted  on  the  plot  just 
cleared  of  spring  Onions.  As  our  soil  is  light  the 
land  is  well  rolled  and  trodden  for  the  Onions  and 
the  plants  are  drilled  in.  Grown  thus  they  make 
a  firm  short  growth  with  ample  fibrous  roots,  and 
are  well  able  to  stand  extremes  of  weather.  I 
firmly  believe  a  rich  root  run  at  the  time  of 
planting  is  undesirable.  It  encourages  a  soft 
growth,  and  it  is  an  eas}'  matter  to  feed  early  in  the 
year  with  fertilisers  when  new  growth  is  active. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  how  much  better  the 
plants  are  wintered  in  fields  and  market  gardens 
compared  to  those  in  rich  gardens — in  fields  there 
is  less  food  and  more  exposure.  My  theory  may 
be  wrong,  but  last  season  I  gave  some  half  dozen 
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kinds  a  trial  and  did  not  act  up  to  the  advice 
given  above,  but  gave  a  rich  root  run,  and  a  more 
miserable  lot  of  plants  I  have  never  seen — quite 
50  per  cent,  bolted.  1  have  also  found  too  late 
sowing  equally  fatal.  "A.  D.  's  "  advice  as  to  sowing 
in  July  is  good,  and  a  date  between  the  10th  and 
20th  is  safe,  but  the  earlier  one  for  the  North. 
Even  then  dates  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  in  a  dry 
season,  unless  given  ample  attention,  seed  takes 
much  longer  to  germinate,  and  in  a  showery  one 
growth  is  more  rapid.  Planting  should  be  done 
earlier.  I  have  referred  to  crowded  plants,  and  I 
would  always  advocate  planting  in  a  small  state  in 
preference  to  starving  them  in  a  crowded  seed-bed. 
I   find   we   get   much   earlier   Cabbage   by 


we   get   much   earlier   Cabbage    by   using 
fertilisers  early  in  the  year  than  by  rank  manure  !  cantonment  at  Szemaa 


natives  in  the  forests  close  to  the  banks  of  I  lengthwise  like  a  boat  in  shape,  and  are 
streams,  where  it  was  buried  by  the  action  of  '  lanceolate  and  acute,  the  apex  being  free.  The 
floods  years  ago.  It  is  this  dug-up  wood  which  j  facial  pair  of  leaves  are  fiat,  oblong,  obovate, 
is  especially  prized  by  the  Chinese  for  making  ;  one- nerved  and  awned  at  the  summit.  The 
coffins  of  the  most  esteemed  kind.  There  is  a  !  leaves  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
large  trade  in  coffin  wood  at  Mapai,  in  North  |  The  cones  are  solitary,  borne  on  lateral 
Tonking,  which  is  reported  to  be  similarly  dug  branches,  and  are  elliptic-oblong,  roundish  in 
up,  but  I  have  not  been  able  either  to  verify  |  section,  obtuse,  and  composed  of  six  woody 
the  statement  or  to  identify  the  species  con-  scales  decussately  opposite.  The  two  outer- 
cerned.  The  Libocedrus  grows  to  100  feet '  most  scales  are  minute  and  reflexed ;  the  two 
high,  assuming  a  graceful  pyramidal  form,  and  i  middle  scales  are  elongate,  about  seven-eighths 
the  bark  is  remarkably  white  in  colour.  The  '  of  an  inch  long,  erect  and  fertile,  each  bearing 
photograph  reproduced  is  that  of  a  tree  of  j  two  seeds.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  produced 
this  species,  which  is  growing  in  the  military  above  into  a  large  falcate  wing,  the  seed  and 


at  this  season  and  entire  freedom  from  running. 
From  careful  observation  for  the  past  thirty  years 
I  find  we  have  earlier  kinds  (smaller  and  better) 
and  better  stocks — gains  in  the  right  direction. 

G.  W. 


THE    CHINESK    LIBOCEDRUS. 


Like  Cupressus  and  Thuja,  the  Libocedrus 
is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Po  tree,  the 
hieroglyphic  for  which  is  composed  of  the  sign 
for  tree  and  the  sign   for  ivhite ;  and  these 


wing  being  together  a  little  shorter  than  the 
scale. 

There  are  specimens  at  Kew  collected  by 
Anderson  at  Hotha,  in  S.W.  Yunnan  ;  and 
others  (So.  11,5B6  and  A,  B)  collected  by  me 


trees  are  probably  called  white  trees  on  account  at  Talang  and  Szemao  from  wild  and  culti 
of  the  purity  of  the  wood.  Cypress  and  Thuja  ■  vated  trees.  At  the  latitude  of  Szemao  (23°) 
are  early  mentioned  in  Chinese  annals,  and  it  it  occurs  at  altitudes  varying  from  4,000  feet  to 
was  the  custom  2,000  years  ago  to  plant  these  '  .5,000  feet. 
The  genus  Libocedrus  is  popularly  confused  trees  around  the  tumuli  where  were  buried  the  In  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  on  the  same  sheet 
with  Thuja,  and  one  often  finds,  e.g.,  that  feudal  princes.  They  were  chosen  as  stately  ;  with  Anderson's  specimen,  is  mounted  a  tiny 
nurserymen    sell    Libocedrus    decurrens,    the  I  long-lived  evergreen  trees  to   symbolise    the  I  barren  branch  of  a  Libocedrus,   which   was 


Kocky  Mountain  species,  as 
Thuja  gigantea,  while  true  Thuja 
gigantea  is  passed  off  as  Libo- 
cedrus decurrens.  Libocedrus 
closely  resembles  Thuja  in  habit, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  the  fruit  and  of 
the  seeds.  In  Libocedrus  the 
fruit  is  made  up  of  either  four 
or  six  scales  ;  the  lowest  pair 
reflexed  and  minute  ;  the  next 
pair  (middle  pair)  large,  thick, 
and  woody  ;  the  uppermost 
(inmost)  pair,  when  present, 
coalesced  into  a  median  septum. 
The  middle  pair  only  is  fertile, 
each  scale  bearing  two  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  winged  above  and 
samaroid.  In  Thuja  there  are 
three  to  five  pairs  of  scales  in 
the  fruit,  of  which  either  the 
two  or  three  middle  ranks  or 
the  lowest  two  pairs  are  fertile. 
Under  each  scale  there  are  two 
or  three  seeds,  which  have  either 
two  lateral  wings  or  are  wingless. 
Thujopsis  differs  from  Thuja  in 
having  five  winged  seeds  on  each 
fertile  scale. 

There  are  now  known  eight 
species  of  Libocedrus,  the  geo- 
.graphical  distribution  of  which 
is  remarkable,  showing  that  in  early  geological  ,  belief  in  immortality,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
times  the  genus  was  widely  spread ;  indeed,  craved  by  the  human  soul.  The  Lolos,  who 
a  fossil  species  has  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Yunnan,  hold 
Sheppey.  Two  species  now  occur  in  Chili  and  i  the  Libocedrus  in  high  esteem,  and  call  it  the 
Patagonia,  two  species  inhabit  New  Zealand,  ]  Su  tree ;  and  in  their  peculiar  and   ancient 


THE  CIHNESB  UBOCEDROS  MACROLEPIS   IN    THE   MILITARY   CANTOMMEJvT 
AT   SZEMAO. 

(Recently  (jiven  a  first-clans  certificatf  by  the  fioral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitck  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  who  introduced  it.) 


one  species  is  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and 
another  to  New  Caledonia,  one  species  occurs 
in  Oregon  and  California,  and  another  in 
China. 

Libocedrus  macrolepis,  Bentham,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  England 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  from  seeds 
collected  at  Szemao,  in  Yunnan,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 


script  it  is  figured  as  -|— 1— r,  which  is  jjrobably 
a  picture  of  a  branchlet  turned  on  its  side. 
The  Lolos  say  that  there  is  a  Libocedrus  tree 
in  the  moon,  and  add,  with  some  naivete,  that 
if  one  could  obtain  and  eat  the  seeds  of  this 
lunar  tree  immortality  would  be  acquired. 

Libocedrus  ma  crolepis  was  origin  ally  described 
by  Kurz  as  a  new  genus  Calocedrus,*  because 


Wilson,  when  he  was  paying  me  a  visit  at  that  \  he  supposed  that  its  seeds  were  peculiar.  They 
station  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  The  tree  is  are  like  those  of  the  other  Libocedrus  species; 
very  ornamental,  and  possesses  most  valuable  j  and  in  the  "Genera  Plantarum"  (iii.,  page  426), 
timber,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  prove  hardy  Bentham  referred  the  tree  to  itscoirect  generic 


in  these  islands,  except  in  warm   corners  of 
south-western  Ireland  and  Cornwall. 

In  southern  Yunnan  it  is  commonly  planted 
in  temple  grounds,  but  it  was  observed  and 

collected  by  me  growing  wild  in  ravines  at  often  glaucous.  The  leaves  are  decussately 
Talang,  where  it  occurs  near  water-courses,  j  opposite  and  arranged  imbricately  in  four 
Logs  of  the  tree  are  frequently  dug  up  by  the  '  vertical  ranks.     The  lateral  pair  are  folded 


position.  In  habit  it  strongly  resembles 
Thujopsis,  and  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
— A  tall  tree,  with  white  bark,  fiattened 
branches,  and  coriaceous  leaves,  which  last  are 


collected  by  Bourne  in  North 
Formosa.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  represents  a  mere 
variety  of  the  Yunnan  species 
or  a  new  species.  The  leaves 
are  more  fiattened,  larger,  and  of 
a  different  aspect.  Matsumura, 
referring  to  a  specimen  collected 
in  the  same  part  of  Formosa, 
simply  says  "Libocedrus  S]}.,"^ 
apparently  not  having  good 
material.  He  calls  it  by  the 
same  Chinese  name  as  Bourne, 
viz  ,  Hsiao-Lam,  adding  another 
native  name,  signifying  "yellow 
flesh  tree."  Bourne  notes  that 
it  is  the  most  valuable  wood  in 
Formosa.  In  South  Formosa 
Hsiao-Lam  is  the  name  given 
to  a  species  of  Machilus  with 
excellent  timber.  J 

Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  who  was 
formerly  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Tamsui,  tells  me  that 
the  Libocedrus  there  is  a  most 
heautiful  wood,  and  promises  on 
Lis  return  to  China  to  send  a 
specimen  to  Kew.  As  the  Yunnan 
wood  is  very  valuable  I  strongly 
recommend  the  planting  of 
Libocedrus  macrolejns,  which  is 
now  procurable  in  warm  corners 
of  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  may  become  of  economic  importance. 

Augustine  Henry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


COPPER    BEECH    HEDGES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garde jj."] 
I  R, — I  was  pleased  to  find  }"our  corre- 
spondent "T."  {August  16,  page  109) 
having  a  good  word  for  Beech  hedges. 
We  often  find  the  Holly  and  the  Yew 
largely  used  in  gardens  for  this  purpose, 
and  while  they  are  very  ornamental  and 
make  capital  hedges,  they  are  not  quite  so  good 
under  all  circumstances  as  the  Beech  or  Hornbeam. 

*  Journal  of  Botany,  1S73,  page  193.     Cum  tabttla. 
t  Tokyo  Botanical  Magazine,  1901,  page  137. 
X  Henry,  in  Trans.  As.  Soc.  Jap.,  xxiv.,  supp.,  page  79, 
No.  S93. 
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Some  object  to  the  Yew  on  account  of  its  poisonous 
qualities,  others  to  the  Holly  because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  clip  and  looks  untidy  for  some  time 
after  the  clipping  operation.  Neither  of  these 
objections  can  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  Beech. 
Hence  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  many  hardy  trees 
both  for  screens  and  hedges.  One  seldom  meets 
with  the  Copper  Beech  used  for  this  purpose. 
Now  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  for  this  variety 
will  do  equally  as  well  for  forming  a  good  fence  as 
the  common  green,  and  to  my  mind  is  far  more 
ornamental.  We  have  a  fence  of  the  Copper 
Beech  dividing  the  kitchen  garden  from  the 
pleasure  grounds  138  yards  long,  8  feet  high,  and 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  through.  It  forms  a  perfect 
wall  on  either  side,  and  in  the  spring  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  place.  It  would 
be  useless  planting  the  Copper  Beech  on  a  wet  or 
heavy  soil — a  light  soil  suits  it  best.  The  hedge 
in  question  was  planted  about  seventy  years  ago 
from  seedlings  raised  by  the  then  owner  of  the 
place,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  father  of  the 
present  Baroness  Berners.  The  hedge  is  now  in 
perfect  health,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  annual 
clipping.  This  should  be  done  about  the  end  of 
August,  before  the  wood  gets  hard. 

T.  B.  Field. 
Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 

PLANTS  FOR  SUMMER  EFFECT. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  assured  the  other  day  during  my  visit 
to  The  Garden  office  that  the  staff  were  always 
ready  and  an.xious  to  help  their  clients.  I  there- 
fore venture  to  ask  if  you  will  get  me  cultural 
directions  as  to  raising  and  growing  of  the 
following  for  planting  out  in  summer  in  the 
garden.  I  want  cultural  directions  as  to 
raising  and  growing  the  following  subjects  : 
Acacia  lophantha,  Solanum  robustum,  S.  margina- 
tum, Koniga  (Alyssum)  maritima,  Artemisia  arbo- 
rescens,  Amaranthus  tricolor,  Cham^tpuoe  Dia- 
cantha,Cineraria  maritima,  Centaurea  candidissima, 
Isoloma  hirsuta,  Solanum  jasminoides,  and  Cassia 
corymbosa.  Alpha. 

[Centaurea  candidinsima.  —  Formerly-  this  was 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  for  beddint; 
the  same  season,  but  great  care  was  required,  as 
the  woolly  stems  were  apt  to  rot  off,  yet  I  have 
succeeded  well  sometimes.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  sow  seeds.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  August  in  pans  or  boxes,  using  any 
ordinary  compost.  Place  on  a  shelf  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  if  the  seeds  are  good 
they  germinate  freely.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry.  After  they  are  well 
started  they  may  be  pricked  off  in  pots  or  in  the 
shallow  boxes  which  are  now  so  much  in  use.  Kept 
well  exposed  to  the  light  and  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  they  will  be  ready 
for  potting  early  in  February,  and  after  they  have 
made  a  start  will  do  well  in  a  frame  or  any  light 
position  where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe 
frost. 

Cineraria  mantima. — This  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  spring,  but  the  stems  are  liable  to 
rot.  Short  side  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings,  and 
they  should  only  be  put  into  the  soil  just  deep 
enough  to  keep  them  firm.  Seeds  sown  early  in 
the  year  will  make  good  plants  for  bedding  the 
same  season,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn 
and  treated  the  same  as  the  Centaurea. 

Solanum margitialuni. — Propagated  from  cuttings 
in  February  will  make  good  plants  for  bedding  the 
same  season.  Plants  taken  up  from  the  ground  are 
difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter,  but  a  few 
grown  in  pots  and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
through  the  winter  will  give  a  lot  of  cuttings  if 
put  into  a  little  extra  warmth  a  few  weeks  before 
the  cuttings  are  required.  Cuttings  succeed  best 
where  there  is  a  moderate  bottom  heat  and  a  cool 
surface ;  they  should  be  kept  close,  and  only 
moderately  moist  until  rooted.  S.  robustum  and 
S.  pyracanthum  require  similar  treatment.  These 
Solanums  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  to 
get  good  plants  should  be  sown  the  previous 
autumn,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  seeds  some- 
times, and  it  is  desirable  to  rely  on  cuttings. 


In  starting  them  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  thej'  will  then  bear  removal  to  the 
open  ground  without  suffering. — A.  Hemslby.] 


Solanum  jasmineides. — To  make  any  effect  in  the  j  as  well  in  the  greenhouse  as  in  the  open  ground, 
garden  one  year  old  plants  should  be  used  ;  it  is  ' 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and 
may  be  grown  on  in  a  moderate  temperature  until 
well  established,  after  which  the  plants  will  do 
well  in  a  cold  frame  or  out  of  doors.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  to  flower  it  well  it 
must  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Koniga  (Alyamm)  maritima. — The  ordinary 
form  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  pots  early  in  the  spring.  The  variegated 
variety  is  usually  propagated  from  cuttings.  A 
few  plants  kept  in  pots  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house through  the  winter  will  give  a  lot  of  cuttings 
in  the  spring.  They  root  freely  in  the  ordinary 
propagating  frame,  and  may  be  potted  singly  and 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  After  the 
plants  are  well  established  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool  frame  until  required  for  planting  out. 

Acacia  lophantha. — This  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  early  in  the  year  and  grown  on  in  warmth  ; 
they  will  make  good  plants  the  same  season,  but 
for  sub-tropical  bedding  one  year  old  plants  are 
best.  The  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  water  and 
sown  as  soon  as  they  have  swollen.  Sometimes  the 
seeds  take  several  days  to  swell.     If  sown  before 


BOOKS. 

Vegetables    and     Flowers     from 

Seeds.* — This  is  a  most  useful  work,  designed 
for  those  who  live  in  tropical  as  well  as  temperate 
lands,  and  is  a  trusty  guide.  All  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  that  we  grow  in  our  gardens  are 
described  and  illustrated,  and  careful  information 
given  about  their  cultivation.  The  following 
chapter  concerning  the  Mushroom  will  show  how 
excellent  this  book  is,  both  for  the  beginner  and 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  kitchen  and  flower 
gardening:  "Mushroom  (Agarioua  campestris)  ; 
German,  Champignon  ;  French,  Champignon  ; 
Dutch,  Paddestoel ;  Spanish,  Seta;  Seta  de  cardo. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  an  esculent 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  cookery  of  all 
European  nations,  especially  as  the  Mushroom 
deserves    to    be    prized    quite    as    much 


to  be  prized  quite  as  much  for  its 
they  have  been  soaked  they  take  a  long  time  to  \  nutritious  qualities  as  for  its  delicious  flavour, 
germinate,  and  come  up  irregularlj'.J  :  The    principles    of    successful    culture    may    be 

Cassia  cori/mhosa. — This  half-hardy  shrub  should  |  gleaned  from  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  established  plants  |  conditions  which  favour  the  natural  growth  of 
will  flower  well  in  the  garden.  It  may  be  propa-  i  this  fungus  in  the  pastures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
gated  from  cuttings  in  ihe  spring.  Short  side  and  other  countries.  Mushrooms  are  never  found 
shoots  from  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  make  jn  open  fields  during  winter  or  spring,  and  seldom 
the  best  cuttings,  taken  off  close  to  the  old  stem,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  But  as  autumn 
They  should  be  put  in  singly  in  small  pots,  and  approaches,  and  the  nights  remain  still  and  warm, 
require  to  be  kept  close  with  a  good  bottom  heat,  with  the  soil  moist  and  warm  also,  this  delicacy  is 
Grown  on  one  season  in  pots  they  make  good  freely  produced.  The  night  temperature  which  is 
plants    for    flowering     in    the    open    border    the    most  favourable  to  the  Mushroom  is  about  60"  F. 


following  season.  The  large  terminal  corymbs  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  most  effective.  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  and  will  be 
more  useful  the  following  season. 

Amarantluis  tricolo7:— This  may  be  grown  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring 
and  grown  on  in  heat  until  well  established. 
Though  it  does  well  planted  out  in  a  warm 
situation  it  is  a  very  tender  plant  and  must  not  be 
exposed  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  It  is 
best  to  pot  the  plants  on  and  grow  them  under 
glass  until  the  coloured  foliage  is  well  developed. 
A  light  sandy  soil  should  be  used,  as  a  rich  soil 
causes  too  vigorous  growth  and  the  coloured 
variegation  will  not  be  so  good.  It  is  only  in  a 
sunny  position  in  the  garden  that  it  is  effective. 
Seedlings  vary. 

C'hamiepvce  Uiacantha. — This  is  a  biennial,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds.  It  is  most  effective  as  a 
foliage  plant  for  bedding,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  and 
will  make  effective  plants  the  same  season  ;  but  to 
flower  them  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  July  or 
August,  and  if  protected  during  the  winter  they 
will  flower  the  following  season.  C.  Casabonne 
requires  similar  treat- 
ment. These  are  now 
included  in  the  genus 
Cnicus,  and  Cirsium 
is  another. 

Artemisia  arhorescens 
is  a  shrubby  plant 
which  may  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings 
taken  from  young 
shoots  in  the  spring. 
It  is  hardy,  but  may 
be  grown  on  in  pots 
and  planted  out  the 
following  spring. 

Isoloma  hir-iuta.  — 
This  is  a  gesneriaceous 
plant  and  rather  ten- 
der, but  may  be  used 
for  summer  bedding 
in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. The  plants 
should  be  started  early 
in  the  spring  and 
grown  on  in  heat,  but 
later  on   they  will  do 


(15"  C).  Much  above  this  register  tends  to  make 
the  buttons  come  small,  and  below  55*  F.  (13°  C.) 
soon  brings  production  to  an  end.  Where  a  steady 
temperature  of  60°  F.,  combined  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  moisture,  naturally  prevails,  or  can  be 
easily  maintained,  the  artificial  culture  of  Mush- 
rooms is  a  very  simple  business.  It  will  merely  be 
necessary  to  make  a  bed  of  prepared  manure, 
impregnate  this  with  spawn,  cover  with  a  layer  of 
rich  loam,  protect  with  mats  or  clean  litter,  and 
wait  the  uprising  of  the  crop.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  pastures  are  spawned  in  June.  Gathering 
may  begin  in  August  and  will  probably  end  in 
September. 

"  The  period  of  natural  production  is,  however, 
too  brief  to  meet  the  public  demand.  Mush- 
rooms are  wanted  at  breakfast,  luncheon,  or 
dinner  in  every  week  of  the  year.  The  continuous 
call  for  this  dainty  has  created  (|uite  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.  From  the  catacombs  of  Paris 
enormous  quantities  are  daily  placed  on  the 
markets  or  supplied  to  the  manufacturers  of  various 


*  "Vegetables  and  Flowers  from  Seeds  in  Tropica], 
Semi-tropical,  and  Temperate  Climates."  By  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons. 


A   OOOD    BED    OF    MUSHROOMS. 

(Reproduced /rom  "  Veuetables  and  Flowera  from  Sseda.' ) 
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tempting  articles  of  food.  In  England, 
cellars,  dark  sheds,  and  vacant  buildings 
are  successfully  utilised  for  the  crop. 
But  the  method  of  greatest  interest  is 
that  of  growing  Mushrooms  on  open-air 
beds  of  manure,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  without  the  aid  of  any  building 
whatever.  This  should  be  a  most  sug- 
gestive procedure  for  countries  or  districts 
where  it  is  possible  to  secure  necessary 
materials,  and  unless  these  are  available 
the  attempt  to  grow  Mushrooms  will 
prove  futile.  Open-air  beds  must  be 
carefully  prepared  to  sustain  a  regular 
temperature  for  at  least  three  months. 
To  do  this  needs  a  considerable  bulk 
of  manure,  and  there  is  no  better 
material  than  that  which  comes  daily 
from  the  stables  of  well-fed  horses. 
The  manure  should  be  stored  on  the 
floor  of  a  dry  shed,  where  it  must  neither 
become  dry  nor  be  allowed  to  ferment. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accu- 
mulated it  should  be  made  into  a  large 
round  or  square  bed,  laid  down  evenly 
and  trodden  firm  as  the  work  proceeds. 
If  too  dry  each  layer  may  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  In  a  few  days  the  bed  will 
become  hot  all  through.  It  must  then 
be  broken  up  and  remade,  putting  the 
outside  portions  into  the  centre  to  ensure 
equality,  and  again  it  must  be  trodden 
firm.  A  loose  bed  is  useless  for  growing 
Mushrooms.  This  process  is  to  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
when  ready  the  stuff  will  be  dark,  soft, 
and  sufiiciently  damp  to  be  cohesive.  Finally  it  must 
be  made  up  on  a  foundation  of  rubble  to  ensure 
free  drainage.  When  the  plunging  thermometer 
registers  about  80°  F.  {27°  C.)  it  is  time  to  insert 
the  spawn. 

"  Break  each  cake  or  brick  into  about  six  pieces 
and  gently  force  each  one  into  the  manure  2  inches 
deep  at  intervals  of  6  inches  all  over  the  bed. 
Close  the  manure  tightly  round  the  spawn  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  rich  fine  loam,  2  inches  or 
3  inches  deep,  carefully  firmed  on  to  the  manure. 
The  bed  must  then  be  covered  with  sufficient  litter 
or  mats  to  retain  an  even  temperature.  In  large 
gardens,  which  are  equipped  with  every  horticul- 
tural appliance,  buildings  having  thick  walls  and 
substantial  roofs  are  specially  erected  for  growing 
Mushrooms. 

"  During  high  summer  there  is  quite  as 
much  need  for  preventing  the  ingress  of  midday 
heat  as  there  is  for  excluding  cold  during  winter. 
This  hint  may  be  of  some  value  in  localities  where 
unused  buildings  can  be  turned  to  useful  account. 
The  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  a  Mushroom  bed 
is  all-important.  The  manure  should  always  be 
sufficiently  damp  to  hold  together,  but  it  should 
not  part  with  any  of  its  water  under  pressure. 
A  bed  that  is  allowed  to  become  dry  will  soon 
cease  to  be  fruitful.  Water  when  administered 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed.  In 
Northern  India,  the  winter  months,  from  Sep- 
tember until  March,  are  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  Mushrooms.  As  the  fermenting  material 
will  raise  the  temperature  inside  a  building  a 
considerable  altitude  is  necessary  to  get  a  suf- 
ficiently low  initial  temperature.  In  cooler 
countries  this  difficulty  is  not  experienced.  But 
the  principles  explained  will  in  any  case  render  it 
easy  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  Mushrooms 
are  possible  of  attainment." 


THE  OLD  ESPALIER  PEAR  PITMASTON  DUCHESS  IN    THE  L'HISWICli.  UAKDENS  U¥  THE  ROYAL  HORTICOLTURAL  SOCIETY. 


ESPALIER  TRAINING  OF  PEAR 
TREES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pear,  grown  as  an  espalier,  reminds 
one  of  the  old  specimen  trees  trained  in  this 
way  which  used  to  be  so  commonly  met  with 
in  nearly  all  our  country  gardens  years  ago. 
Why  this  system  of  training  has  gone  out 
of  favour  and  fashion  of  recent  years  it  is  difficult 
to  say — certainly  not  through  any  fault  or  defect 
in   the   system  itself — for   better   results   both   in 


flavour  and  size  of  fruit  are  obtained  from  trees 
trained  in  this  way  than  when  grown  as  bushes  or 
pyramids.  Owen  Thomas. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


N 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potatoes. 
0   time   should  be   lost   in   lifting 


m  lifting  the 
mam  crop.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  continued  rains  and  absence  of 
sun,  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in 
many  places,  and  the  longer  the 
tubers  remain  in  the  wet  ground  the 
more  likely  is  it  to  spread.  Choose,  if  possible, 
fine  weather  for  lifting  the  crop,  and  place  under 
cover,  but  do  not  heap  them  together  thickly. 
Look  over  the  tubers  once  a  week  and  remove  all 
in  any  way  affected,  or  the  sound  ones  if  they  do 
not  take  the  disease  will  certainly  suffer  in  flavour. 
Burn  up  the  haulm,  bad  tubers,  and  rubbish  on 
the  ground.  The  second-sized  tubers  should  be 
placed  thinly  on  shelves  for  next  year's  planting. 

Spinach. 

This  important  crop  will  have  to  be  well  attended 
to  at  this  season  to  ensure  a  regular  .supply  through- 
out the  winter.  Several  sowings  should  yet  be 
made  to  make  sure  of  this.  So  much  depends  on 
the  kind  of  weather  that  is  in  store  for  us  that  no 
set  dates  can  be  relied  on  for  making  the  principal 
sowing,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  September  are  about  the  time, 
for  when  the  plants  get  too  large  they  die  off 
before  winter.  Before  sowing  give  the  ground 
a  good  dressing  of  lime,  soot,  and  wood  ashes,  and 
make  the  ground  moderately  firm.  Sow  thinly, 
and  thin  out  the  earlier  crops  as  soon  as  the  first 
rough  leaf  is  made.  Good  Spinach  cannot  possibly 
be  grown  when  overcrowded. 

Onions. 

Complete  the  harvesting  of  all  spring-sown  crops 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  see  that  the  bulbs  are 
thoroughly  dry  before  storing  them  away.  Winter 
kinds  sown  last  month  should  now  be  well  up. 
Give  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  and  wood  ashes 
and  thin  out  to  a  moderate  distance,  as  these  will 
pass  through  a  severe  winter  more  safely  when  not 
left   too   thickly   together.     Run   the   Dutch    hoe 


between  the  rows  frequently  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  promote  good  growth. 

Onion  Seed. 
See  that  the  heads  are  securely  supported  against 
wind  and  rain,  and  do  not  cut  them  till  thoroughly 


matured. 


Peas. 


All  late  kinds  have  done  remarkably  well  this 
year,  and  little  difficulty  should  be  found  in  keep- 
ing up  a  good  supply  for  several  weeks.  The 
latest  should  have  their  tops  taken  off,  which  will 
induce  the  pods  to  swell  rapidly.  On  light  soils 
the  roots  should  be  kept  well  watered  unless  the 
wet  weather  continues. 

Carrots. 
Thin  out  the  later  sowings  to  about  3  inches 
apart  and  lift  the  early  roots,  or  many  of  them 
will  split  and  be  worthless.  In  many  places  this 
crop  is  anything  but  satisfactory  this  season,  and 
the  later  sowings  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Tomatoes 
growing  outside  should  be  kept  free  of  all  growths, 
and  remove  most  of  the  leaves,  exposing  the  fruit 
to  the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  they  show  the  slightest  signs  of  colouring,  cut 
and  place  them  under  glass  to  finish,  when  the 
flavour  will  be  much  improved.  E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  Ho-use  Gardens,  Ehlree,  Herts. 

THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Callas 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  using  a  very  rich 
compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
dried  cow  manure,  with  an  admixture  of  coarse 
sand.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  soil  adhering 
to  the  roots  may  be  reduced,  so  as  to  admit  of 
moderately  small  pots  being  used.  Pot  firmly  and 
provide  thorough  drainage,  as  these  plants  require 
liberal  feeding  and  abundance  of  water  when 
established.  After  potting  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  shady  position  and  kept  freely  syringed  to 
encourage  root-action  and  maintain  the  foliage  in 
a  thoroughly  healthy  state. 

Azalea  indica. 
The  Continental-grown  stock  is  noTi-  coming  to 
hand,  and  should  be  potted  up  immediately  it  is 
received.  Liberal  drainage  and  sandy  peat  should 
be  used  and  well  pressed  round  the  root-mass. 
When  potted  give  a  good  watering,  and  shade 
until  root-action  has   fairly  begun.     The  syringe 
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should  be  used  freely  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh. 
Guard  against  insect  pests,  which  are  liable  to 
attack  this  plant.  Azalea  mollis  should  be  potted 
in  a  rich  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  plunged 
in  cocoanut  fibre  or  ashes.  Similar  treatment 
may  be  given  to  many  of  the  hardy  shrubs  used 
for  forcing. 

LiLiuM  Harrisi. 

When  the  bulbs  are  received  they  should  be 
potted  firmly  in  a  rich,  turfy  loam,  with  a  dusting 
of  coarse  sand.  Use  clean,  well-drained  pots. 
Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  cold  frame 
in  cocoanut  fibre.  Give  little  water  until  growth 
has  well  begun,  after  which  more  moisture  will  be 
required. 

Watering. 

As  the  days  become  shorter  and  the  nights 
colder,  a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained 
and  less  water  given  to  plants  both  at  the  roots 
and  overhead.  Watering  is  work  which  requires 
much  judgment  and  e.vperience  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener.  The  grower  who  depends  on  elaborate 
mixtures  possessing  extraordinary  virtues  has  much 
to  learn.  Good  soil  is  important,  but  it  can  be 
completely  spoiled  by  errors  in  watering.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  recognised  by  the  young 
gardener  in  charge  ;  consequently  one  hears  many 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  men  with  the 
watering-pot.  Incessant  watching  to  detect  the 
requirements  of  various  plants  which  differ  widely 
in  their  demand  for  water  alone  can  render  a  man 
perfect  in  this  detail.  John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Apricots. 
Now  that  the  fruits  even  on  late  trees  are 
gathered  any  necessary  pruning  should  be  done 
in  preference  to  leading  it  until  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  By  pruning  while  the  sap  is  active  the 
wounds  readily  heal,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
likelihood  of  guraraiug,  as  is  the  ease  when  the 
trees  are  pruned  during  their  resting  season.  In 
the  case  of  trees  upon  which  spurs  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  depended  upon  to  supply  the 
fruit,  the  fruit-bearing  wood  upon  matured  trees 
often  gets  too  far  from  the  wall  and  gets  injured 
by  frost.  It  also  becomes  crowded,  while  the 
fruit  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Spurs  of  this 
description  should  be  now  thinned  and  shortened 
back  to  reasonable  bounds.  The  extent  to  which 
this  may  be  safely  carried  out  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  spurs.  If  skilfully  attended  to, 
however,  in  a  piecemeal  way  and  yearly  followed 
up  healthy  old  trees  with  long  spurs  may  be 
remodelled  as  it  were  by  forming  new  back  breaks 
and  thus  furnishing  themselves  with  satisfactory 
spurs.  Examine  young  wood  laid  in  during  the 
growing  season,  and  thin  it  if  found  necessary. 
Should  excessively  wet  weather  set  iu  remove  the 
mulching  material. 

MoRELLo  Cherries. 
Once  the  fruit  is  gathered  remove  the  protecting 
nets  and  prune  the  trees.  It  is  safer  to  accom- 
plish this  at  this  season  than  during  winter  or 
even  early  spring,  as  the  trees  are  not  so  liable  to 
gum  if  it  is  done  now.  Thin  out  weakly  wood 
that  can  be  replaced  with  strong  growths  and  nail 
in  young  loose  shoots,  keeping  them  from  1  foot 
to  15  inches  apart.  Crowding  of  foliage  weakens 
the  trees  and  promotes  inferior  fruit.  It  is 
advisable  at  the  present  time  to  give  any  trees 
that  have  had  an  attack  of  black  aphis,  although 
none  may  now  be  found,  a  thorough  washing  with 
Quassia  Extract,  which  will  effect  an  efficient 
cleansing.  Bush  trees  should  receive  similar 
treatment,  but  the  side  growths  for  next  year's 
fruiting  must  not  be  left  too  thick  or  the  centre  of 
the  trees  will  become  weakened. 

Protecting  Peaks. 

The  tomtit  often  works  great  destruction 
amongst  Pears  by  attacking  them  near  the  stem 
of  the  fruit,  and  when  the  skin  is  broken,  even  of 
late  varieties,  the  wasp  lends  assistance,  but 
according  to  my  experience  it  does  not  commence 
an  attack  upon  late  kinds.     The  best  way  to  protect 


wall  or  dwarf  trees  is  to  net  them,  but  a  single 
ordinary  fish  netting  is  useless  to  exclude  the  tit, 
and  if  no  closer  kind  is  available  it  should  at  least 
be  placed  two-fold  over  the  trees.  Various  other 
modes  of  jjrotection  are  sometimes  adopted,  such 
as  enveloping  the  fruits  in  muslin  bags.  Pieces  of 
cardboard  with  a  slit  to  a  hole  in  their  centre 
slipped  over  the  stem  of  the  fruit  also  form  a 
good  protection  against  tits.  Our  pyramid  and 
bush  trees  are  covered  in  by  an  iron  framework 
clothed  with  three-quarter-inch  wire  netting, 
which  defies  birds  of  every  description. 

T.    COOMEER. 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


SOCIETIES. 

B  KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

A  SPLENDID  show  wa3  recently  held  in  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin.  A  record  attendance  was  anticipated  if  the  weather 
was  auspicious ;  but,  though  brilliant  sunshine  prevailed 
after  three  o'clock,  the  earlier  rain  and  lowering  sky 
had  a  deterrent  effect  on  would-be  visitors.  However,  there 
was  a  fashionable  gathering,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  pleasant  than  the  couple  of  hours  in  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  the  pretty  gardens.  The 
whole  scene  was  gay  with  colour. 

The  exhibits  this  year  largely  exceeded  those  of  last  year, 
the  respective  numbers  being  310  and  274.  The  quality,  too, 
according  to  experts,  was  better  than  previously,  so  that 
the  promoters  of  the  show  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  their  latest  venture,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  rain  spoiled  the  attendance.  There  were  three  large 
tents  set  apart  for  the  exhibits,  and  each  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers, 
plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  being  such  as  to  show  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  one  tent  the  nurserymen's  exhibits 
were  a  source  of  much  admiration.  They  comprised  fine 
collections  from  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Ball's  Bridge ;  Messrs. 
Watson,  Clontarf ;  R.  Hartland  and  Son,  Cork  ;  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Newtownards ;  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast;  Messrs. 
M'Gredy,  Portadown  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Dublin  ;  and 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  In  another  tent  was 
a  mixed  collection  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  amidst 
which  the  collection  of  Begonias  and  Gladioli  from  Messrs. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  commanded  special  attention.  The  show 
of  Grapes  was  particularly  flue,  and  the  Peaches  also  pre- 
sented a  very  tempting  appearance.  In  the  third  tent  there 
was  a  magnittcent  display  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  challenge  cup 
presented  by  William  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries, 
for  Dahlias,  Ac,  was  won  by  R.  W.  Booth;  the  challenge 
cup  presented  by  Lord  Ardilaun  for  Dahlias,  &c.,  by  Lady 
Frances  Doyne ;  and  the  challenge  cup  presented  by 
R.  Hartland  and  Son,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  by  Lord 
Ashtown.  Jtedals  for  exhibits  by  nurserymen  were  recom- 
mended as  follows ;— The  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin  ; 
D.  Ramsay  and  Son,  Ball's  Bridge  (for  a  very  fine  group  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  &.C.) ;  M'Gredy  and  Sons,  Portadown  ;  Watson 
andSons,  Clontarf  ;  Hartland  and  Son,  Cork ;  and  Drummond 
and  Sons,  Dublin. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Hamilton  for  fruit 
and  vegetables ;  Mr.  Gurableton  and  Jfr.  Crawford  for  cut 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Burbidge  for  plants  and  extras.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Keating,  jun.,  was  an  energetic  and 
indispensable  otticial. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  principal  prize  winners  :— 

Group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  twelve,  each 
different  (Ferns  excluded).— First,  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq., 
Windsor  House,  Monkstown  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Colohan) ; 
second,  David  Drimmie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne). 

Exotic  Ferns,  six,  each  different.— First,  F.  A.  Millar, 
Esq.  ;  second,  David  Drimmie,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Bellevue,  Booters- 
town. 

Dahlias,  show  of  fancy  only,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms, 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties.- First,  Hamilton  Stubber, 
Esq.,  Moyne,  Durrow  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Flanagan);  second, 
Lord  Cioncurry,  Lyons  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Rigg). 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties.  A  challenge  cup,  value  X.^,  and  flrst  prize 
presented  by  Lord  Ardilaun.  Cup  to  be  won  three  times 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  winner.  The  society 
adds  second  and  third  prizes.— First,  Lady  Frances  Doyne, 
Wells,  Gorey  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Mitchell);  second,  Lord 
Ashton,  Woodlawn,  County  Galway  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrew 
Porter) ;  third,  Lord  Cioncurry,  Lyons  (gardener,  Mr.  William 
Rif?s). 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  twelve  sprays,  three  blooms  in  each, 
each  spray  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and  Dahlia  foliage  only 
to  be  used.  The  general  effect  and  method  of  staging  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
flowers.  A  challenge  cup,  value  .tS,  presented  by  Messrs. 
William  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin, 
to  be  won  three  times  before  becoming  the  property  of 
the  winner.  Money  prizes  pi-esented  by  the  society.— First, 
R.  W.  Booth,  Esq.,  Victoria  House,  Dalkev  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cavanagh);  second.  Lady  Frances  Doyne  (gardener, 
Mr.  James  Mitchell);  third,  Lord  Cioncurry  (gardener,  Mr. 
William  Rigg). 

Roses,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties.- Second,  Edmund  D'Olier,  Esq.,  Knocklinn,  Bray 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Harvey). 

Roses,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties. 
—First,  David  Drimmie,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Booterstown 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne);  second,  Captain  ilark 
Maunsell,  Oakley  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Ahern);  third, 
Lord  Ashtown. 

Roses,  Tea,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six 
varieties.— First,  Edmund  D'Olier,   Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 


Harvey) ;  second,  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  Windsor  House,  Monks- 
town  (gardener,  Mr.  Denis  Colohan) ;  third,  David  Drimmie, 
Esii-  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne). 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twelve  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties. 
-First,  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywalter  Park,  County  Down 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cole);  second.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Jervis  White  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Fitzgerald). 

Pelargoniums,  zonal,  in  single  trusses,  stand  of  twelve, 
not  less  than  six  varieties.- First,  Mrs.  T.  Aliaga  Kelly, 
64,  Upper  Leeson  Street  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Toner) ;  second, 
David  Drimmie,  Esq. ;  third,  W.  H.  Odium,  Esq.,  and  W.W. 
Goodbody,  Esq.  (gardeners,  Mr.  C.  Pilgrim  and  Mr.  J. 
Doherty). 

Begonias,  double  tuberous,  stand  of  thirty-six  separate 
blooms,  in  at  least  eighteen  varieties.  Challenge  cup, 
value  £7,  presented  by  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  and  Son, 
the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  with  money  prizes  added  by  the 
society,  the  cup  to  be  won  three  times  before  becoming 
the  property  of  the  winner.— First,  Lord  Ashtown  ;  second, 
R.  Hamilton  Stubber,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Flanagan). 

Collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  (annuals  and  biennials 
excluded),  to  be  shown  iu  vases  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  society.  Space  not  to  exceed  16  feet  by  4  feet.  Prizes 
presented  by  Lord  Ardilaun.  —  First,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Plunkei,  Old  Connaught,  Bray  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Webster). 

Asters,  any  variety,  stand  of  twelve  blooms.  Prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  William  Drummond  and  Sons,  Limited. 
—First,  Reginald  T.  Harris,  Esq.  ;  second,  David  Drimmie, 
E3(i.  ;  third,  Mrs.  T.  Aliaga  Kelly  (gardener,  Mr.  John 
Toner). 

Carnations  or  Picotees,  stand  of  twelve  bunches,  three 
sprays  of  one  variety  with  foliage  to  form  a  bunch,  at  least 
six  varieties,  Malmaisons  excluded.— First,  Surgeon-General 
T.  Beaumont,  Palmerston  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  John 
M'Linden);  second,  Lord  Cioncurry  (gardener,  Mr.  William 
Rigg.  First-class  certificate  of  merit :  Mrs.  Armstrong,  for 
seeding  Carnation;  to  H.  A.  Smallman,  Esq.,  for  seeding 
Picotee  ;  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  for  seeding  new  Dahlia 
Collaret  President  Viger. 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  twelve  distinct  varieties 
named,  to  be  shown  in  vases,  which  will  be  provided  by  the 
society,  with  flrst  prize  a  bronze  medal,  presented  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Southampton.  Money  prizes  presented  by  the  society. 
—First,  Henry  J.  R.  Digges,  Esq.,  Duncairn,  Eglinton 
Road  ;  second,  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywalter  Park,  County 
Down  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cole) ;  third,  Captain  D.  C. 
Palmer,  Clonlost,  KiUucan  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Forde). 

Dahlias,  show,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  First  prize,  silver  medal.— First,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast. 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  First  prize,  silver  medal.- First,  Messrs. 
William  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Son,  Newtownards  ;  third,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson. 

Roses,  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  varieties.  First  prize,  silver  medal.— First,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sou  ;  second,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  ; 
third,  Messrs.  M'Gredy  and  Sons. 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twenty-four  spikes,  each  different. 
First  prize,  society's  silver  medal.— First,  Messrs.  Richard 
Hartland  and  Sons,  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork ;  second, 
Messrs.  M'Gredy  and  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Portadown. 

Stand  of  Grapes,  six  bunches,  three  varieties,  two  bunches 
of  each.  Merit  to  consist  in  size  of  berry,  symmetry  of 
bunch,  and  finish.  First  prize,  society's  silver  medal.— First, 
the  Marquis  of  Dowushire,  Hillsborough  Castle,  County 
Down  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw) ;  second,  Lord 
Ashtown  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrew  Portei) ;  third,  Lady  Emily 
Bury,  Charleville  (gardener,  Mr.  Robert  M'Kenna). 

Grapes,  white  (Muscat),  two  bunches.— First,  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire  ;  second.  Lord  Ashtown  ;  third,  W,  H.  Odium, 
Esii-  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Pilgrim). 

Grapes,  white  (any  other  variety),  ditto.— First,  Lady  Emily 
Bury  (gardener,  Mr.  Robert  M'Kenna) ;  second,  Mrs.  Meade, 
St.  Michael's,  Ailesbury  Road  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Colgan) ; 
third,  Mrs.  R.  Hamilton,  Shanganagh  Castle,  Shankhill 
(gardener,  filr.  Alexander  Morton). 

Grapes,  black  (Hamburgh),  ditto.— First,  Mrs.  Meade ; 
second,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire;  third,  W.H. Odium, Esq. 

Grapes,  black  (any  other  variety),  ditto.— First,  the  ilarquia 
of  Downshire;  second,  Mrs.  Meade  ;  third,  W.H.  Odium.  Esq. 

Melon,  green  or  white  fleshed. — First,  Lord  Ashtown  ; 
second,  Lady  Frances  Doyne  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Mitchell). 

Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  distinct  kinds  only,  to 
be  exhibited  in  trays  or  on  staging  5  feel,  by  4  feet  (for 
quantities  see  rules),  with  flrst  prize,  silver  medal,  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Southampton;  money  prizes  presented  by  the  society.— 
First,  Lord  Ashtown  ;  second,  Captain  C.  C.  Palmer  (gardener, 
Mr.  M.  Forde);  third,  Mrs.  Blacker  (gardener,  Mr.  George 
Bogie). 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds  only,  to  be 
exhibited  in  trays  or  on  staging  3  feet  by  3  feet  (for  quantities 
see  rules),  with  flrst  prize,  bronze  medal,  presented  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Southampton ;  money  prizes  presented  by  the  society.— Fiist, 
Sir  John  Dillon,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Campbell). 

EXTRAS. 

Botanic  Gardens  (gold  medal),  for  a  superb  general  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  beautiful  Palms,  Orchids,  Pitcher  Plants, 
Canmas  Rice,  &c.  ;  also  fine  specimens  of  Trichinium 
Manglesi. 

C.  Ramsay  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ball's  Bridge 
(silver  medal),  a  decorative  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. , 
enlivened  by  Cactus,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  and  Bell- 
flowers,  fresh  and  well  grown  ;  also  well-arranged  floral 
wreaths,  bouquets,  &c. 

Messrs.  M'Gredy  and  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Portadowu 
(silver  medal),  a  brilliant  collection  of  single  and  double 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  tastefully  arranged  with  Maiden- 
hair, Asparagus,  and  lace-like  Gypsophila,  and  also  some 
fine  stands  of  show  Roses  in  good  condition. 
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Miss  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries  (silver  medal),  a  very 
notable  exhibit  of  Hollyhocks,  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias, 
and  Carnations  ;  the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  freshness 
of  these  shapely  blooms  were  much  admired. 

Slessrs.  Hartland  and  Sons,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork  (silver 
medal),  an  extensive  exhibition  of  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonias,  well  staged.  This  group  was  made  much 
more  brilliant  by  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Gladioli,  and  blue 
Delphiniums,  daintily  arranged  with  Gypsophila. 

Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Limited,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  (silver  medal),  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of 
choice  hardy  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  Sarracenias,  &c. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 
Classification  of  Varieties. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  committee  of  this  society  has 
been  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  formulate  some 
scheme  of  classification,  and  at  the  recent  most  successful 
show  this  was  demonstrated  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  growers  were  not  in  harmony  in 
regard  to  the  colours  of  many  varieties,  while  some  which 
were  staged  in  one  special  colour  class  were  also  represented 
in  another  which  should  have  been  totally  dissimilar.  It 
was  obvious  that  some  remedy  for  such  an  anomalous  state 
of  affairs  was  essential,  and  it  was  procurable  only  by  an 
election  of  varieties  which  classified  them  under  specified 
colours. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  on  July  29 
it  was  resolved  that  classification  papers  be  printed  and 
distributed  amongst  m^nbers  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
growers  of  repute,  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
society  or  not.  It  was  clearly  seen  by  the  committee  that 
the  date  of  distribution  was  fully  late,  as  many  varieties 
were  so  far  past  their  best  that  some  of  the  colour  and  form 
characteristics  were  rapidly  failing.  The  necessity  for  the 
work  was,  however,  so  very  imperative  that  this  disad- 
vantage had,  perforce,  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  committee 
relied  upon  the  wide  knowledge  of  those  beautiful  flowers, 
known  to  be  possessed  by  the  gentlemen  who  filled  in  the 
lists.  Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced.  It  was  speedily 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  it  was  only  when  we  came  to  unimportant  and 
often  variable  varieties  that  any  material  divergence  of 
opinion  was  manifest. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  varieties  which 
occupy  the  first,  second,  and  third  places  under  the  several 
colour  headings— and  to  which  the  votes  each  received  are 
attached — are  the  best  of  those  in  general  cultivation. 
Several  varieties,  like  Dorothy  Eckford  and  Countess 
Spencer,  would  have  received  many  more  marks  had  they 
been  known,  and  to  this  fact  alone  must  be  attributed  the 
positions  they  occupy  in  the  accompanying  tables.  The 
committee  desires  it  to  be  fully  understood  that  this  is  its 
first  attempt  at  classification,  and  that  it  was  made  late 
in  the  season,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be  subject 
to  expansion,  and  general  improvement  in  future 
seasons.  Many  growers  have  asked  for  lists  of  the  best 
twelve,  twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  varieties  to  be  embodied 
in  the  schedule  of  next  year's  show,  and  these  the  committee 
will  prepare  in  due  course,  though  their  necessity  is  reduced 
by  the  appended  tables. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  case  a  certain  number  of 
varieties  are  above  and  a  certain  number  below  the  line ; 
the  latter  are  there  placed  either  because  they  have  been 
superseded  by  others  above  the  line,  or  because  they  are  not 
sufiicieiitly  well  known  for  an  authoritative  opinion  of  their 
merits  to  be  expressed.  One  or  two  sorts  that  were  inserted 
in  the  election  papers  have  been  excluded  because  absolutely 
nothing  was  known  about  them.  Growers  are  assured  that 
any  variety  they  consider  misplaced  this  year  will  find  its 
proper  level  in  the  classification  of  the  Sweet  Pea  that,  it  is 
hnned,  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  annually  under- 
take. 

A3  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  not  be  held  until 
January  there  was  a  clearly  expressed  desire  that  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  committee  be  published  early  so 
as  to  enable  the  seed  merchants  to  include  them  in  their 
catalogues  in  the  form  of  recommendations  to  those  who  are, 
by  their  positions,  proved  to  be  of  superior  merit.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  request  the  co-operation  of  the  gardening 
Press,  which  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  society,  to  add  to  its  kindness  by  giving  publicity  to 
this  election.  , 

Crimson. 

27  Salopian.    24  Mars.     15  Firefly.     Cardinal. 

Brilliant.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Ignea.  Invincible 
Scarlet  and  Invincible  Carmine  :  For  the  purposes  of  this 
classification  and  for  exhibition  these  two  are  considered 
synonymous. 

KosE  AND  Carmine. 

23  Prince  of  Wales.  20  Her  Majesty.  IS  Mrs.  Dugdale. 
Royal  Kose.  Lord  Kenyon.  Lord  Rosebery.  Splendour. 
Colonist. 

.Adonis.  Fashion.  Novelty.  Ovid.  Princess  Beatrice. 
Eliza  Eckford.    Miss  Hunt. 

Pink. 

24  Prima  Donna.  23  Lovely.  1!5  The  Hon.  F.  Eouverie. 
Countess  of  Lathom.  Princess  Beatrice.  Countess  Spencer. 
Katherine  Tracey. 

Mrs.  Gladstone.  Peach  Blossom.  B-oyal  Kobe.  Isa 
Eckford. 

Orange  Shades. 

21  Gorgeous.  20  Lady  Mary  Currie.  19  Miss  Willmott. 
Chancellor.     Countess  of  Powis.    Oriental.     Lady  Penzance. 

Meteor.    Orange  Prince. 

BLUSH. 
21  Duchess  of  Sutherland.    14  Modesty.    9  Countess  of 
Aberdeen.    Sensation. 

Fairy  Queen.  Lemon  Queen.  California.  Blushing 
Beauty. 

PicoTEE  Edged. 
18  Lottie  Eckford.    14  Maid  of  Honour.    11  Golden  Gate. 
Butterfly. 


Stripes  and  Flakes— Red  and  Kose. 

25  America.  IS  Aurora.  IS  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
13  Pink  Friar. 

Gaiety.  Coronet.  Mikado.  Que^n  of  the  Isles.  Invin- 
cible Striped. 

Stripes  and  Flakes— Purple  and  Blue. 
20   Princess    of    Wales.      19   Senator.      15    Grey    Friar. 
Wawona. 

Juanita.  Midnight.  Columbia.  Purple  Striped.  Striped 
Celestial. 

Yellow  and  Buff  Shades. 

25  Queen  Victoria.  24  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon.  21  Mrs. 
Eckford.  Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore.  Primrose.  Venus. 
Golden  Gleam. 

Gleam  of  Brockhampton. 

BiCOLORS. 

19  Triumph.  17  Little  Dorrit.  14  Blanche  Ferry.  Prince 
Edward  of  York.  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Jeaunie  Gordon. 
Duke  of  York.     Earliest  of  All. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Empress  of  India.  Painted  Lady. 
Apple  Blossom.    Bronze  King.   Lady  Skelmersdale.    Delight. 

For  the  purposes  of  exhibition  Blanche  Ferry  and  Earliest 
of  All  are  considered  synonymous. 

Blue. 

26  Navy  Blue.  24  Countess  Cadogan.  22  Captain  of  the 
Blues.     Emily  Eckford.    Baden  Powell. 

Imperial  Blue.    Grand  Blue.    Mrae.  Carnot. 

Mauve. 
17  Dorothy  Tennant.    10  Admiration.    6  Fascination. 
Violet  Queen.     The  Queen. 

Violet  and  Purple. 
15  Duke  of  Westminster.    12  Duke  of  Sutherland.    11  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

Monarch.  Indigo  King.  Purple  Prince.  Waverley. 
Black  Purple. 

Marone  and  Bronze. 

24  Othello.    23  Black  Knight.    22  Stanley.    Shahzada. 
Boreatton. 

Lavender. 

25  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.  22  Countess  of  Radnor.  19  Lady 
Nina  Balfour.     New  Countess. 

Princess  May.     Celestiah     Creole. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  classification  and  for  exhibition 
Countess  of  Radnor  and  New  Countess  are  considered 
synonymous. 

White. 

27  Blanche  Burpee.  26  Sadie  Burpee.  24  Emily  Hen- 
derson.    Dorothy  Eckford.     Mont  Blanc. 

Mrs.     Sankey.      Queen    of    England.      Alba    magniflca. 
White.    White  Eagle. 
Fancies  (those  with  jiore  than  two  Distinct  Shades). 

6  Lottie  Hutchins.  4  Stella  Morse.  3  Coquette.  Duchess 
of  Westminster.  Duchess  of  York.  Gracie  Greenwood. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

Dolly  Varden.  Raraona.  Alice  Eckford.  Captain  Clarke. 
Carmen  Sylva.  Etua.  Rising  Sun.  Vesuvius.  Crown 
Jewel.    Emily  Lynch. 

Magenta. 

7  George  Gordon.    7  Captivation.    5  Calypso. 

Cerise. 

9  Cocoinea. 

The  total  number  of  growers  whose  ideas  are  embodied  in 
these  tables  is  twenty-seven.  Other  classification  papers 
were  received  subsecjuent  to  the  abstracts  being  made, 
but  though  these  could  not,  be  included  a  glance  through 
them  proved  that  in  all  the  main  features  they  were  con- 
firmatory of  the  results  already  obtained.— Horace  J.  Wright, 
Hon.  Gen.  Sec,  o2,  Daxdt  Road,  Wandsworth. 

PRESTON  AND  FULWOOD. 
September  3,  4,  and  5. 
Throughout  Lancashire  the  chief  subject  for  comment-for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  historic  function  known  as 
the  Preston  Guild,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  this 
gathering  the  Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  and  the 
Preston  Horticultural  Society  had  arranged  their  exhi- 
bitions side  by  side  in  Moor  Park  during  the  Guild  week. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  is  the  Guild  Mayor 
and  President  of  each  society,  and  assisted  by  Lady  Derby 
and  family  throughout  the  week  showed  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  various  departments,  and  on  the  opening 
day  Lady  Derby  presented  the  Guild  medals  to  the  successful 
exhibitors.  Previous  to  the  opening  grave  doubts  were  felt 
as  to  the  .safety  of  the  tents,  but  by  judicious  management 
they  remained  intact,  which  was  more  than  those  of  their 
heighbours  in  the  Agricultural  ground  did. 

Plants. 
'  For  a  group  of  plants,  300  square  feet,  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  W.  Tioughton  had  the  premier  lot  with  excellent 
specimens.  There  were  Adiantums  in  variety,  Lilium  lanci- 
folium,  and  Francoa  ramosa  in  pyramids,  showing  to 
advantage.  Other  flowering  plants  included  Kondeletias, 
Begonias,  Campanulas,  Cannas,  &c.  For  a  group  of  foliage 
plants,  staged  for  effect,  the  same  exhibitor  secured  the 
coveted  award  with  well-grown  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  For  two 
Tree  Ferns  the  leading  award  went  to  the  same  exhibitor. 

For  a  group  of  200  square  feet,  nurserymen  excluded, 
Mrs.  Calvert  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Haynes)  led  with  a  well- 
arranged  lot,  Adiantums,  Palms,  and  Crotons  being  freely 
used,  the  only  flowering  plant  being  Lilium  lancifolium 
album  ;  second,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  with  greater  variety,  but 
lacking  in  arrangement ;  third,  E.  K.  Brown,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Weaving),  with  rather  too  flat  a  mass  of  greenery. 

For  three  double  Pelargoniums,  H.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Morgan),  led ;  and  for  the  tricolors  J.  B. 
Dixon,  Esq.,  was  the  winner. 

The  first  prize  for  six  British  Ferns  was  won  by  J.  B. 
Dixon,  Esq.  ;  for  three,  J.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  took  the  lead; 


and  for  the  single,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  scored  again  with  a 
good  Osmunda. 

For  six  uxotic  Ferns,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  was  well  to  the 
fore,  his  Adiantums  being  very  good  ;  J.  Hull,  Esq  was 
second.     For  three  varieties,  Mrs.  Calvert  had  the  leading 

For  a  specimen  Tree  Fern,  J.  Hull,  Esq.,  was  first 

For  a  single  Palm,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  was  well  to  the  fore  • 
second,  Mrs.  Calvert. 

For  six  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  J.  B.  Dixon    Eso 
was  first  with  fresh  plants  ;  second,  J.  Hull,  Esq.     For  three 
Dracaenas,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  again  had  the  best. 

tor  one  Orchid,  C.  Parker,  Esq.,  won  with  a  good 
Oncidium.  fo'-"j" 

FltUIT. 

Aif ''?.*'^T?  ^""^^^ipf  black  Grapes,  J.  Revill,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  K.  Raynor),  Fleetwood,  was  first  with  large  bunches 
but  somewhat  lacking  in  colour  ;  second,  J.  Hull   Esq  ' 

For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  the  Right  Hon  Earl  of 
Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton)  won  with  good  bunches  • 
second,  Mr.  Chamb. 

For  a  green-fieshed  Melon,  C.  R.  Brown,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  J.  W.  Weaving),  Preston,  won  with  Cringle  Hybrid  and 
for  a  scarlet-fieshed  with  Windsor  Castle.       "        •'         -        ' 

Fur  three  Tomato  plants,  H.  Dewhurst,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Morgan),  won  with  well-fruited  plants ;  second  J  B 
Dixon,  Esq.  .    ■     ■ 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  six  dishes,  the  Ear]  of  Lathom 
(gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton)  had  the  premier  lot  with  white 
and  black  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Fie« 

For  a  collection,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with  a  good  lot 
including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
Ourrants. 

For  six  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  Tliomas  Guy  won  with  Lord 
auraeld. 

For  three  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  Messrs.  T.  Guv  and 
B.  Ashton  were  placed  as  named. 

For  three  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  J.  Smith,  Esci  was 
the  winner.  '       i  ■     "" 

For  si.t  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  B.  Parker  was  successful 

J)or  twelve  Plums,  James  Garside,  Escj.,  led 

For  a  dish  of  Cherries,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with  a  good  lot. 
Cdt  Flowers. 

In  the  open  class,  Mr.  W.  N.  Wood  secured  the  chief 
award  for  a  single  bouquet,  and  for  that  of  Eoses  the 
winners  were  Messrs.  P.  W.  Heyes,  W.  N.  Wood  and  J 
Morley.  ' 

For  a  table  of  cut  flowers,  Mr.  W.  Troughton  had  the 
best,  Lilium  longiHoruni,  L.  lancifolium,  roseum  and  album 
being  very  effective,  uther  good  bunches  were  Phloxes' 
rhrysanthemums.  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas  &c  '■ 
second     Mr.    T.    R.    Hayes,   Keswick,    including   Phloxes' 

?,'"'i"';;r^3'P"'''  ^'''^^'  *■=■  I''"'  remaiuing  prize  went  to 
Mr.  P.  W.  Heyes. 

Mr.  W.  Troughton  secured  the  first  award  for  tw-ntv-four 
Cactus  Dahlias,  with  bright  blooms. 

For  six  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  tlowers.  Mr  C 
Parker  won  with  choice  Orchids. 

Vegetables. 
These  were  of  higli  excellence  throughout.    Messrs    B 
Ashton,    W.    Bailey,    J.    Smith,   H.    Dewhurst,    E     Cock' 
B.  Ashton,  and  W.  Benson  were  most  successful. 

NON-COJirETITIVE. 

Many  exhibits  of  great  interest  were  staged,  ''hese 
brightened  up  tlie  show  considerably. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  had  a  flue  display  of  Sweet  Peas  of 
good  substance  and  colour  and  immense  bulbs  of  Lilium 
Harrisii  15  inches  in  circumference. 

Mr.  W.  Shand,  Lancaster,  contributed  a  fine  display  of 
cut  flowers.  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  being  brilliant. 

Mr.  H.  Bulmer,  Blackburn,  had  cut  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne.  Carlisle,  had  a  charmine 
bank  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Roses,  <Stc. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hayes,  Keswick,  a  very  good  display  of  hardy 
Heaths,  well  flowered  and  tastefully  arranged. 

Mr.  Isaac  Titterington,  Preston,  showed  cut  Roses,  Violas 
Begonias,  and  herbaceous  cut  tlowers.  ' 

Mr.  James  Saul  contributed  plants  in  pots  of  Pyrethrums 
Phloxes,  Pansies,  Violas,  <fec.  * 

Mr.  T.  0.  Walker  showed  a  variety  of  rock  and  alpine 
plants. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  a  new  Heath  shown  bv 
Mr.  T.  R.  Hayes. 

Gold  guild  medals  were  awarded  to  those  exhibitors  who 
gained  mo-t  points  in  the  various  sections.  Nurserymen  • 
Plants.— Mr.  W.  Troughton,  large  medal  ;  Mr.  H.  Winwood 
Ashton,  small  medal  ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Wood,  large  medal  •  Mr  w' 
Troughton,  small  medal  for  cut  flowers.  To  gardeners' 
Plants.— J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  large  medal  ;  H.  Dewhurst,  Esq  ' 
small  medal.  Fruit.— Mr.  B.  Ashton.  Cut  Flowers —Mr  R 
Jiloss  Preston.    Vegetables.— Mr.  B.  Ashton. 

Silver  Banksian  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show 
—Mr.  W.  Troughton  for  his  first  prize  group. 

Mr.  C.  Parker  received  a  certificate  oi  merit  for  a  new 
Cypripedium  Curtisii  ashtonense. 

Mr.  E.  Payne  carried  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  the 
secretarial  duties. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Present  :  Dr.  SL  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Gordon, 

Odell,    Druery.    Hooper,    Saunders,    Bowles,   Worsley    Ur 

M.  C.  Couke,  Revs.  W.  Wilks,  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Lavender,  improved.— Mr.  Wilks  showed  a  spray  of  a  new 
selected  Lavender,  having  dark  purple  corollas  and  calyx. 
The  scent  was  also  stronger  than  that  of  the  old  form.  He 
observed  that  the  white  Lavender  was  devoid  of  scent.  Mr. 
Bowles  observed  that  this  new  kind  was  somewhat  like  the 
dwarf  form  of  Lavender. 

Gaits. — Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  various  galls  on  the 
following  plants  :  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  galled  by  Erio- 
phyea    sanguisorbce  ;   Polygonum    amphibium,    galled    by 
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Cecidomyia  peraicariae :  Oak,  Q.  sesailiflora  and  Q.  pedun- 
culala,  galled  by  gall-wasp,  Apliilothrix  gemmic  ;  hahx 
fragilis,  galled  by  Nematus  gallicola  ;  bud  galls  on  Campa- 
nula gliimerata. 

Abrlia  riipestru:  (')  phiillota.rin.^ne  also  showed  thi-ee 
stems  of  this  plant  having  opposite  leaves,  whorls  of  threes 
and  whorls  of  fours  on  separate  shoots. 

Pyrelhrnm  ameum  rar.  "  .SYary/iorn."— Mr.  Druery  exhi- 
bite  I  a  plant  of  this  variety  raised  by  Messrs.  Storrie, 
Dundee.  It  is  characterised  by  a  distinct  tasselling  or 
cresting  of  the  main  aud  lateral  apices,  precisely  asobt.ained 
so  freciuently  in  Ferns.  This  form  of  variation  is  extremely 
rare  in  phanerogams,  the  only  instance  known  to  the  exhi- 
bitor being  the  crested  form  of  .Vsparagus  plumosus,  in 
which  case  it  is  correlated  with  extremely  Fern-like  foliage. 
In  the  Pyrethrum  shown  the  leaves  are  distinctly  pinnate, 
with  stipitate  pinntc  precisely  on  Fern  lines,  as  are  the 
terminal.  It  is  stated  to  be  so  far  fixed  that  SO  per  cent,  of 
the  seedlings  are  true  after  Bve  years'  cultivation. 

Malformations.— Mv.  Corderoy  sent  examples  of  W  heat-ear, 
Antirrhinum,  in  which  no  flowers  were  present,  but  short 
branches  covered  with  minute  green  bracts  occupied  their 
position.  A  Briar  which  bore  a  yellow  variegated  stem,  but 
the  leaves  upon  it  were  entirely  green,  an  unusual  combina- 
tion for  which  no  reason  could  be  assigned.  Lathyrus 
latifolius  with  green  flowers.  These  apparently  had  received 
some  check,  so  that  although  nearly  fully  formed,  the  flowers 
dropped.  The  stamens  had  full  sized  anthers,  which  did  not 
dehisce,  the  styles  were  arrested  much  below  the  anthers, 
and  the  stigmas  were  immature.  As  the  flowers  of  Honey- 
suckle sometimes  exhibit  a  similar  appearance  late  in  the 
season,  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  late  cold  month  of 

SUmr-leaf  disease— Mr.  Worsley  exhibited  the  grafted 
portion  of  the  stem  of  a  Peach  or  Plum  showing  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  centre.  He  observed  that  below  the  graft 
the  dead  part  decreased  by  degrees  downwards,  till  in  the 
roots  there  was  none.  His  impression  was  that  the  disease 
(stereum,  acciu'ding  to  Professor  Perceval)  proceeds  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  Professor 
Perceval  for  further  examination. 

Onions  and  caterpillars.— Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  sent 
some  foliage,  upon  which  .Mr.  McLachlan  reports  as  follows : 
"The  larva  is  that  of  some  Noctuid  moth,  and  probably  of 
Mamestra  Brassiere,  which  will  feed  on  nearly  everything, 
from  Oak  to  grass.  At  the  present  time  hand-picking, 
where  the  plants  are  attacked,  would  perhaps  be  best,  or  a 
good  spraying  with  some  of  the  parattin  preparations. 
Earlier  in  the  year— say  two  months  earlier— repeated 
spraying  with  arsenical  or  paraflin  preparations  might  save 
the  young  plants.  Al  this  season  the  attacks  will  probably 
not  do  very  much  harm,  as  the  Onions  will  be  well  on 
towards  maturity.  One  can  hardly  prevent  the  depositing 
of  eggs,  because  the  moths  fly  from  a  distance  ;  the  thing  is 
to  preserve  the  young  plants  by  rendering  the  foliage 
distasteful  by  means  of  spraying  as  before  mentioned. 
Even  this  is  uncertain,  because  the  larv^  may  move  on  to 
the  Onions  from  some  other  contiguous  crop  that  may  have 
been  gathered,  such  as  Cabbage,  &c."  Some  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  using  arsenical  pre- 
parations, in  case  it  might  be  absorbed  by  the  Onions,  when 
eaten  in  the  early  stage. 

JPIaisianthus  and  moths.— ),lv.  Henslow exhibited  flowering 
sprays  of  this  plant  from  Cape  Town,  in  which  nearly  every 
flower  had  retained  a  grey  moth,  by  the  proboscis  having 
caught  between  the  anthers,  which  are  fl.xed  to  the  stigmatic 
head  in  Asclepiads.  They  either  died  from  starvation  or 
were  picked  off  by  bats,  which  are  aware  of  their  constant 
presence  in  these  flowers. 

Pelargoniums  tvith  secondarn  tubers.— In  allusion  to  the 
illustration  lately  received  of  Leucojum,  with  secondary 
tubers  below  the  first,  Mr.  Henslow  showed  specimens  of 
small  tuberous-rooted  species  from  barren  slopes  of  Table 
Mountain,  in  which  similar  secondary  tubers  were  found 
below  those  from  which  the  foliage  and  flowers  proceeded. 
He  suggested  that  they  might  be  water  reservoirs  in  this 
particular  case,  as  the  plants  were  in  full  flower  in  the  dry 
senson.  Such  tubers  occur  in  plants  (as  species  of  Erodium) 
in  the  North  African  deserts. 

PliotiitrojHtm.-ilT.  Henslow  described  an  e-xperiment  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  light  in  connexion  with  gravity,  &c. 
Xfustard  seed  was  grown  on  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  kept 
moist,  on  a  perforated  tea-tray,  suspended  under  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  raised  upon  a  support  so  that  the  Mustard  was 
illuniinateii  only  from  below  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  (iravily  had  no  effect  upon  the  germinating  radicles- 
If  any  protruded  through  the  holes  they  at  once  turned  back, 
and  with  all  the  rest  were  entwined  in  the  wet  wool. 
Hydrotropism  thus  entirely  superseded  gravity.  When  the 
tin  was  suspended  horizontally,  the  hypocotyls  with  the  green 
cotyledons  curved  downwards  ;  those  on  the  circumference, 
being  more  strongly  illuminated,  curving  more  rapidly  than 
the  cluster  in  the  middle.  When  the  tin  was  suspended 
veitically,  after  two  or  three  days  all  the  seedlings  curved 
downwards  in  the  direction  of  both  light  and  gravity,  photo- 
tropism  overcoming  negative  geotropism,  or  apogeotropisin. 
These  terms,  of  course,  only  describe  the  movements  of  the 
hypocotyls  as  "towards  the  light,"  or  in  "opposition  to 
gravity,"  or  "  away  from  the  earth."  They  are  not  "  forces." 
The  experiment  suggested  the  possibility  of  different  degrees 
of  illumination  being  the  primary  influences  in  causing  the 
upward  growth  of  the  stem  and  the  downward  growth  of  the 
root.  It  may  be  remembfred  that  aerial  roots  of  Ivy 
protrude  on  the  less  illuminated  side,  irrespective  of  gravity. 
So,  too,  the  radicle  of  Mistletoe  grows  towards  the  bough  on 
which  the  seed  is  fixed,  so  that  as  the  <lirect  light  from 
the  sky  is  greater  than  the  reflecteii  light  from  the  soil,  the 
shoot-end  of  a  plant  grows  upwards  and  the  rout-end  down- 
wards. Gravity,  however,  is  believed  to  act  upon  the  ront- 
tip,  as  Darwin  and  Dr.  Francis  Darwin  explain,  unless  it  be 
overcome  by  the  presence  of  water,  manure,  Ac.  The  stem, 
by  growing  upwards  in  opposition  to  gravity,  puts  out 
mechanical  tissues  to  support  itself  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  which  always  tends  to  pull  it  down,  and  has  aciiuired 
a  permanent  tendency  to  rise,  as  shoots  laid  horizontally 


will  rear  their  tips  perpendicularly  if  kept  in  total  darkness. 
.Similarly,  it  is  presumably  possible  that  the  root-tip  has 
become  sensitive  to  gravity  as  a  secondary  effect.  As  far  as 
the  germination  of  spores  can  throw  light  upon  primitive 
conditions,  it  has  been  found  that  the  first  cell-plate  laid  down 
the  unicellular  spore  of  Ferns  and  Eiiuisetum  is  approxi- 
mately in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  incident  light,  and  thai 
the  most  illumined  half  lays  the  foundation  of  the  stem. 
Again,  the  doraiventrality  of  the  prothalliura  of  a  Fern,  and 
the  development  of  the  rhizoids  upon  the  under  side,  are 
determined  by  different  degrees  of  illumination,  and  not 
by  gravity. 

DUTCH  HORTICULTIRAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Floral  Committee,  at  a  meeting  on  August  20,  awarded 
flrst-class  certificates  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvester,  I'trecht,  for 
Pelargonium  Zonale  Mr.  H.  Martinet,  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  van 
Cruijningen,  Haarlem,  for  Fuchsia  Tiirst  otto  von  Werni- 
grode.  CertiHcates  of  merit  were  given  to  Mr.  .T.  Th.  v.  d. 
Berg.  Zutphaas  for  a  single  Dahlia  President  Viger  as  a  new 
plant.  A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  D. 
Willink  von  Callen,  Bruckell,  for  Lepidostemon  pentstemo- 
noides.  and  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert,  Haarlem,  for  Epidendrum 
Medusea  as  a  rare  plant. 

NATION.\L  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

SEPTEMBER  2. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Cactus  Dahlias  : 
W.  F.  Balding,  yellow  centre,  shading  off  to  light  chrome 
(Stredwick) ;  F.  A.  Wellesley,  rosy  crimson  (Shoesmith) ; 
lanthe,  base  of  petal  buff,  shading  to  rosy  pink  (Burrell); 
Mabel  Needs,  crimson,  shaded  carmine  (.Mortimer);  Win- 
some, white  (Green) ;  Eva,  pure  white  (Stredwick) ;  Etna, 
lilac,  suffused  with  buff  (Stredwick);  H.  J.  Jones,  primrose 
centre,  shading  to  rosy  pink  (Stredwick);  Vesuvius,  yellow 
ground,  striped  crimson  (Stredwick). 

Show  Dahlias  :  Henry   Clark,  creamy  white,  edged  deep 
lilac  (Keynes) ;  Pompon  Elsa,  white  (Turner) ;  Single  Snow- 
drop, white,  lemon  ring  in  centre  (Cheal). 
Special  Awards. 

Silver  medal  for  best  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  trade 
classes:  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son   for  Miss  F.  Stredwick. 

Silver  medal  for  best  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  amateur 
classes  :  Jlr.  P.  W.  Tulloch  for  Jlrs.  Mawley. 

Bronze  medal  for  best  new  show  or  fancy  Dahlia  :  Messrs. 
Kevnes,  Williams  and  Co.  lor  Henry  Clark. 

Williams'  Slemorial  Medal  wasawarded  to  Mr.  L.  McKenna 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  (amateurs). 

Sliver  medals  for  single  Dahlias  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson. 

Non-competitive  E.xhibits. 

Silver-gilt  medals  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  to  Hobbies, 
Limited. 

Silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons. 

Bronze  medal  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  and  to  Messrs. 
Smith  Bros. 


Grape    Reine   Olg-a.— I  am  writing  of 

this  Grape  under  the  above  name,  not  being  able 
to  put  my  hand  on  the  volume  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  where  an  inte- 
resting account  of  it  appears,  together  with  a 
faithful  representation  of  a  Vine  and  crop  on  Mr. 
Will  Taylor'd  house  at  Hampton.  Now  that  its 
adaptability  for  outdoor  culture  has  been  proved, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  will  be  giving  it  a 
trial,  I  should  like  to  note  two  points  in  connexion 
with  its  successful  culture.  It  wants  plenty  of 
room— that  is,  individual  shoots  should  be  left 
further  apart  than  is  usually  the  practice  with 
outdoor  Vines  ;  they  should  be  stopped  both  in 
the  case  of  shoots  and  laterals  as  with  indoor 
Vines  to  allow  the  bunches  plenty  of  light  and  air  ; 
also,  as  bunches  invariably  are  very  thickly  set 
with  berries,  they  require  thinning.  Dust  with 
sulphur  it  any  sign  of  mildew  appears.  —  E. 
Burrell. 
Early  Chpysanthemums.— The  moist 

and  sunless  weather  of  the  jjast  summer  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  many  plants  iu  the  hardy 
flower  garden  to  come  into  flower  much  later  than 
usual,  but  the  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  be  very 
good  this  year.  The  moist  weather  has  pro- 
moted growth  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  what  were  smaller  pieces  than 
usual  at  the  time  of  planting  are  now  plants  of 
large  size.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  some 
of  the  varieties  are  already  flowering  profusely, 
and  in  my  own  case  much  earlier  than  is  usual. 
That  ideal  border  variety,  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  is 
indeed  a  picture  at  the  present  time.  The  plants 
are  a  veritable  mass  of  blossom,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  side  shoots  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
display  for  quite  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
catalogue  description  of  its  colour — lilac-mauve— 
is  hardly  correct,  it  is  a  far  more  pleasing  shade 
than  that.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  branching 
and  sturdy ;    the   height   rarely  exceeds   2i   feet. 


Horace  Martin,  last  season's  lovely  yellow  sport 
from  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  is  going  to  revolutionise 
the  market  culture  of  yellow  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums. I  have  a  large  batch  of  the  yellow  sport 
growing  side  by  side  with  the  chestnut  crimson- 
coloured  parent,  and  the  two  sorts  make  a  most 
effective  contrast.  Just  now  the  colour  of  Crimson 
Marie  Masse  is  particularly  rich  and  striking,  and 
those  who  have  previously  complained  of  the 
descriptive  name  of  this  variety  being  a  misnomer 
would  at  the  moment  have  to  recall  their  words. 
As  the  flowers  age  they  become  paler,  until  in  the 
end  they  pass  to  a  good  bronze.  Quite  one  of  the 
prettiest  sports  is  Rabble  Burns.  This  is  a  sport 
of  which  comparatively  little  is  known,  yet  it  is  a 
pleasing  flower.  It  is  catalogued  as  a  salmon-pink 
colour,  but  there  is  a  shade  of  cerise  in  the  flowers, 
and  as  a  whole  the  flower  is  very  distinct.  The 
creamy-white  blooms  of  Ralph  Curtis  represent 
another  sport,  and  of  the  five  sorts  here  described 
the  last-named  appears  to  be  the  most  vigorous. 
The  flowers  of  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  its  sports 
are  developed  on  a  splendid  length  of  flower-stalk, 
so  that  each  one  may  be  used  for  cut  flower  purposes 
without  disbudding.  A  pretty  free  -  flowering 
Pompon  in  flower  at  the  time  of  writing  is  Mme. 
Ed.  Lefort.  The  colour  is  old  gold  and  crimson, 
and  the  florets  are  fimbriated. — 1>.  B.  Cr.ine. 

A  gale  in  Scotland.— A  gale  of  unusual 

severity  was  experienced  in  Scotland  on  the  3rd 
inst. ,  a  velocity  of  seventy-three  miles  an  hour 
having  been  registered.  The  wind  rose  with 
startling  rapidity,  and  little  could  be  done  to  save 
anything  exposed  to  its  force.  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  pot  Strawberries,  and  Hollyhocks  have 
been  greatly  damaged.  In  flower  gardens  exposed 
to  the  south,  whence  the  flrst  intermitting  gusts 
of  the  wind  came,  Ceraniuras,  Antirrhinums,  and 
other  plants  were  snapped  off  and  carried  away. 
Among  vegetables  Peas  have  suffered  most,  the 
haulm  being  twisted  iu  every  conceivable  way  and 
torn  from  supports.  Cauliflowers  and  Brocoolis 
also  have  been  much  damaged.  Of  fruit  the  Apple 
ciop  has  suffered  most  severely,  all  kinds,  early 
and  late,  being  blown  to  the  ground.  It  may  be 
possible  to  save  the  best  of  such  sorts  as  Warner's 
King  and  Mere  de  Menage,  but  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  others  of  that  class  are  still  so  small  as  to  be 
worthless.  Trees  have  greatly  suffered,  large- 
leaved  kinds  such  as  the  Sycamore  and  the  Walnut 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  foliage.  In 
many  cases  the  foliage  is  quite  browned.  This  is 
the  third  gale  that  has  passed  over  the  country 
since  June,  and  by  far  the  worst. — R.  P.  B. 

Chlrita  sinensis.— This  pretty  Gesneriad 
is  at  the  present  time  flowering  freely  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew,  where  it  shows  to  advan-  ■ 
lage  among  surrounding  plants.  It  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  collector, 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  1S44,  from  China.  Although  the 
flowers  are  very  pretty  they  are  not  the  only 
attraction  the  plant  possesses,  for  the  thick,  fleshy, 
hairy  leaves  are  prettily  marbled  and  veined  with 
grey.  The  flowers  are  borne  twenty  or  so  together 
in  panicles  on  stems  9  inches  high.  In  colour  they 
are  lilac  with  two  yellow  lines  in  the  throat  and 
two  reddish  brown  blotches  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  topmost  petal.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size, 
being  about  IJ  inches  long  and  over  half  an  inch 
through.  It  succeeds  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
but  thrives  better  if  a  little  more  heat  can  be  given 
during  the  early  stages  of  its  life.  Propagation  is 
by  leaf  cuttings.  If  the  leaves  are  laid  on  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  and  the  veins  cut  through  in  several  places 
a  plant  will  spring  from  every  cut.  Light  soil  should 
always  be  used  for  potting. — VV.  Dallimore. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  hybpida.— Where 

this  is  wanted  to  be  grown  in  a  dry  or  sunny 
position,  the  following  is  a  good  plan  :  Sink  a 
12-inch  pot  in  the  ground,  make  it  water-tight 
with  clay,  fill  it  up  with  rubble,  rough  earth,  and 
water.  Then  plant  three  Lobelia  plants  round 
the  edge,  but  above,  not  in  the  pot.  They  soon 
root  into  the  moist  earth.  Treated  in  this  way 
some  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  year  are  now 
wonderfully  strong,  some  being  4  feet  G  inches 
in  height  instead  of  only  2  feet.  —  Winifred 
Spurlimg. 
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BULB      GROWING      IN 
ENGLAND. 

An  Increasing   Industry. 

FOE,  many  years  Holland  has  so  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
Hyacinths,  Daflfodils,  Tulips,  &c., 
that  the  whole  class  is  known  as 
Dutch  bulbs,  but  this  name  is  some- 
what misleading.  As  long  ago  as  1856  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  published  a  catalogue  of 
about  200  varieties  of  Tulips  which  he  grew 
and  tested  for  twelve  years.  For  many  years 
a  grower  at  Norwich  received  first  prize  from 
English-grown  bulbs  at  the  Norwich  Horti- 
cultural show  for  DaiTodils  in  the  open  class. 

There  was  a  time  when  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns  were  all  imported,  but  now  they  are 
grown  by  the  acre  near  the  King's  home  at 
Sandringham.  Spalding,  Wisbeach,  Holbeach, 
and  Ditton  now  produce  tons  of  Narcissi 
bulbs  of  all  varieties,  but  it  was  not  till  quite 
recently  that  the  culture  of  Hyacinths  in 
England  became  a  success. 

Hyacinths  have  been  cultivated  for  over  a 
century,  but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  im- 
ported, at  any  rate  we  cannot  hear  of  the 
successful  propagation  and  raising  of  Hyacinths 
anywhere  except  at  Terrington  St.  Clement, 
Norfolk.  As  the  bulb  contains  an  embryo 
flower,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  in  which 
the  cultivation  of  bulbs  is  attempted  be  of  the 
right  chemical  and  mechanical  constituency. 
The  soil  of  Holland  consists  principally  of 
sand  of  a  saline  character.  Much  labour  is 
expended  in  applying  suitable  manure  to  it 
for  bulb  growing.  Terrington  St.  Clement 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Belderson's)  is  situated  in  the 
marshland  district,  a  rich  fertile  tract,  which  it 
is  said  the  Romans  gained  from  the  sea.  The 
Saxons  were  so  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  soil  that  they  remained  there 
in  force.  The  survey  taken  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror  shows  that  the  present  towns  were 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

It  is  now  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
sea  by  artificial  banks,  the  inner  rampart 
being  attributed  to  the  Eomans.  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  tract  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  was  originally  firm  and  dry  land. 
Strong  evidence  in  support  of  this  idea  is  the 
great  number  of  trees  found  below  the  surface 
which  do  not  grow  in  marshy  districts,  their 
roots  standing  in  the  firm  earth  below  the 
alluvial  soil.  On  cutting  the  channel  called 
Dounham    Ean    Furze    bushes    were    found 


17  feet  below  the  surface,  also  Nut  trees  pressed 
down  flat,  with  Nuts  firm  and  sound  near  them. 
The  alluvia]  soil  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts  our 
country  possesses,  and  capable  of  producing 
almost  any  crop  that  agriculturists  or  horti- 
culturists can  desire. 

Several  times  the  whole  country  has  been 
flooded.  On  September  1,  1613,  the  sea  over- 
flowed all  marshland.  In  March  of  the  next 
year  it  was  covered  with  fresh  water,  and 
again  on  September  1.3  and  14, 1671,  all  marsh- 
land was  flooded  by  the  violence  of  the  sea. 
Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  formation 
of  the  soil  of  the  district  that  is  now  producing 
Hyacinths  as  well  as  other  bulbs  equal  to  and 
in  some  cases  better  than  imported  ones.  The 
Dutch  soil  is  wanting  in  humus  and  needs 
much  addition  of  manure  to  grow  good  bulbs. 
This  is  not  required  by  the  marshland  soil. 

The  propagation  of  the  Hyacinth  is  effected 
by  hybridising  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  by 
offsets  for  perpetuating  older  or  distinct  kinds. 
Some  sorts,  such  as  General  Pelisier,  produce  a 
large  number  of  offsets,  others  are  shy  in  this 
respect.  To  rapidly  produce  bulblets  cultivators 
scoop  out  the  bottom  of  full  sized  bulbs  as  soon 
as  they  are  lifted  in  July ;  these  are  dipped  in 
sand  and  then  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  and 
dry  greenhouse.  In  a  short  time  a  number  of 
bulblets  appear  between  the  leaves  of  the 
parent  bulb.  In  the  autumn  these  are  planted, 
and  when  dug  up  the  next  year  the  old  bulb 
consists  of  a  few  withered  leaves  with  a 
quantity  (from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty)  of 
bulblets,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  Broad 
Bean  to  bulbs  so  minute  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  handled.  These  are  sorted  from  the  soil  and 
planted  again  in  September  or  October.  The 
second  year  a  few  small  flowers  are  produced, 
allowing  the  careful  cultivator  to  rectify  any 
mistakes  in  naming  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  drying  sheds.  The  after  culture 
consists  of  planting  and  taking  up  annually 
until  a  saleable  bulb  is  produced  capable 
of  bearing  such  flowers  as  they  did  last  year 
when  blooms  from  Terrington  bulbs  beat  all 
competitors  at  a  Yarmouth  school  competition. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  buy  Dutch 
bulbs  from  Holland  when  we  can  support 
British  industry  by  purchasing  English  grown 
ones,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
producer  of  the  flowers,  as  he  can  get  bulbs 
free  from  disease  and  under  fair  conditions 
capable  of  bearing  grand  flowers. 

Of  course  the  Hyacinth  culture  in  England 
is  quite  in  its  infancy,  still  those  who  last  year 
purchased  bulbs  are  pleased,  as  the  stock  of 


"  number  ones  "  is  being  rapidly  reduced.  The 
primary  object  of  Hyacinth  culture  in  England 
is,  of  course,  the  production  of  bulbs,  but  in 
the  interval  a  quantity  of  flowers  are  borne 
which  are  disposed  of  in  provincial  markets. 
Marshland  is  famous  for  its  flowers.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  best  blooms  coming  iato 
Covent  Garden  market  are  grown  at  Terrington. 
Certain  it  is  that  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Snow- 
drops generally  command  the  highest  market 
price.  Narcissi  are  grown  by  the  acre.  These 
are  generally  plucked  before  properly  expanded, 
placed  in  a  warm  house  in  troughs  of  water, 
and  forced  open  by  keeping  the  house  or  shed 
to  a  high  temperature.  This  method  prevents 
damage  to  the  flowers  in  plucking,  as  being 
undeveloped  they  are  not  easily  bruised,  and 
also  ensures  the  cleanliness  of  the  flower.  Often 
the  blooms  are  plucked  several  days  before 
going  to  market.  If  the  public  were  wise  they 
would  purchase  in  the  immature  state.  Tulips 
are  forced  by  the  acre  in  the  open  ground. 

The  greenhouses  used  to  cover  them  are  con- 
structed by  movable  lights  6  feet  by  4  feet,  laid 
on  rafters  and  bolted  down.  As  many  spans 
are  erected  as  required  in  one  batch.  Indepen- 
dent hot-water  boilers  with  screened  wrought 
iron  pipes  are  used  to  maintain  a  good  heat, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  mass  of  flower  fills  the 
house.  As  soon  as  these  are  cut  the  houses  are 
moved  over  another  batch  of  Tulips.  Snow- 
drops are  an  important  bulbous  crop  in  this 
locality,  the  flowers  are  good,  and  the  bulbs 
are  often  sold  at  a  higher  price  wholesale  than 
best  Dutch  bulbs  are  making  retail. 


KE^V    NOTES. 

Intekbsting  Plants  in  Flowee. 
Begonia  angulabis,  Clematis  meyeniana,  Clian- 
thus  Dampieri  and  varieties,  Gardenia  Rothraannia, 
G.  Thunbergia,  Hedyehium  gardnerianum,  Lilium 
aulphureum,  Lisianthus  russellianus,  and  Melo- 
cactus  communis. 

Palm  Souse. 
Faradaya  splendida  and  Ixoras  in  variety. 

Succulent  House. 
Sansevieria  fethiopica. 

T  Range. 
jiEschynanthus  grandiflora,  Amasonia  calycina, 
Begonia   (various   species),   Gladiolus    natalensis, 
Hiemanthua  coccineus,  Hippeastrum  Bagnoldi  var. 
gillesiana,  and  Senecio  (Kleinia)  Galpini. 

Greenhouse. 
Angelonia  salicariaefolia,  Begonia  coccinea, 
Campanula  isophylla  var.  Mayi,  C.  Loreyi, 
Cuphea  micropetala,  Datura  fastuosa  varieties, 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  Lantana  salvifolia,  Liriope 
spicata,  Nierembergia  filicaulis,  Solanum  integri- 
folia  var.  inermis,  and  S.  Melongena  in  fruit. 
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Hock  Garden. 

Calceolaria  mexicana,  Chelone  Lyoni,  Corydalis 
thalietrifolia,  Habenaria  ciliaris,  Lobelia  sessili- 
folia,  and  Satureia  raontana. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Argemone  grandiflora,  Aster  (various  species), 
Convolvulus  Cantabrica,  C.  tenuissinius,  C. 
mauritanicus,  Coreopsis  (various),  Dahlia  coccinea, 
D.  variabile  and  others,  Hollyhock  J.  Beanett- 
Poi/,  Kniphofia  (various  species  and  varieties), 
Mirabilis  jalapa,  Gerbera  punicea,  Polj'gonum 
(various),  Rudbeekia  (various),  Sunflowers 
(various),  Veronica  exaltata,  V.  spicata,  and 
Venidium  Krausii. 

Orchid  House   Wall. 

AbutiloQ  megapotamicum  and  Capparis  spinosa. 
Skrtdis  in  Arboretum. 

Arbutus  Unedo,  Calluna  vulgaris  and  varieties. 
Clematis  (various),  Clerodendrou  trichotomum, 
Clethra  acuminata,  C.  alnifolia,  C.  alnifolia  var. 
tomentosa,  Hypericum  (various),  Lonioera  japonica 
var.  halleana,  and  Rhododendron  ferrugineum 
var.  myrtifolium. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  '22. — Meeting  of  the  Floral  and 
Executive  Committees  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. 

September  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ; 
committee  meeting  of  National  Dahlia  Society. 

October  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  meet- 
ing of  committees,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ; 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show,  Royal 
Aquarium  (three  daj's)  ;  National  Chrysanthemum 
Societj',  meeting  of  Floral  Committee;  meeting  of 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

October  20.  — Meetings  of  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Floral  and  Executive  Committees. 

October  21. —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (two  days);  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 

Articles  on  bulbs.— The  following  articles 
have  been  crowded  out  of  the  present  number,  but 
will  appear  later :  The  Alderborough  Anemones, 
The  Tulips,  and  Dwarf  Bulbous  Irises. 

Great  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. — A  full  report  of  this  show,  held  on 
Thursday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roj'al  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  appear 
next  week. 

Poor  Potato  crops.— Not  for  many  years 
have  the  prospects  of  Potato  growers  been  so  bad 
as  this  year  ;  in  many  districts  not  more  than  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  tubers  will  be  gathered. 
Except  in  the  North  the  Potato  disease  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  very  prevalent,  and  if  the 
present  wet  weather  continues  the  prospects  of  an 
improvement  are  not  bright. 

Terrible  storm  in  Kent.— A  storm  of 

great  severity  passed  over  the  Maidstone  district 
last  week,  and  wrought  terrible  havoc  amongst 
the  Hops.  In  many  cases  the  fruit  crops  are 
entirely  ruined.  Even  hard  Pears  were  cut  by 
the  hailstones,  all  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
foliage,  and  Potato  and  root  crops  washed  out  of 
the  ground.  Colonel  Warde,  the  member  for  the 
Aledway  Division,  who  resides  at  Barham  Court, 
Teston,  suffered  severel}'.  No  fewer  than  1,650 
panes  of  glass  in  his  greenhouses  were  smashed, 
and  nearly  all  his  outdoor  fruit  stripped  from  the 
trees.  The  leaves  were  stripped  from  2,000 
Chrysanthemum  plants  standing  out  of  doors. 
Colonel  Warde's  gardener  is  Mr.  G.  Woodward, 
the  most  skilful  fruit  grower  probably  in  Kent, 
who  is  generally  the  most  successful  prizetaker  at 
the  annual  fruit  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Another  property  owner  at  Teston  has  lost  6,000 
Peaches  and  nearly  400  bushels  of  Apples  and 


other  fruit.  At  Wateringbury  a  brewer  has  very 
little  left  of  his  sixty  acres  of  Hops,  which  were 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  write:  "In  view  of  the  disastrous  storm 
that  has  passed  over  this  district  and  ruined  the 
fruit  prospects  of  so  many  growers,  we  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  state  that  our  nurseries  entirely 
escaped  the  hail,  though  1-i  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
one  hour." 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Whether 

it  is  from  the  changes  in  temperature  or  from 
natural  causes,  Silene  Hookeri  has  entirely 
changed  its  beautiful  delicate  flesh  colour — as 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Marjazine — to  a  beautiful 
deep  rose.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  alpine  house,  but 
well  worth  any  care  bestowed  on  it.  The  roots 
do  well  for  several  years,  and  the  singular  shaped 
flowers  attract  attention  at  once.  There  is  a 
small  but  very  bright  and  deep-coloured  yellow 
Clematis  from  Tibet,  which  looks  very  promising  ; 
it  must,  of  course,  be  seen  after  a  year  or  two 
when  in  full  perfection  to  judge  exactly  as  to  its 
merits.  Lilium  Brownii  var.  leucanthum  is  a 
very  striking  plant  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
very  easy  to  grow.  The  bell-shaped  very  large 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow  inside,  and  exhale 
a  strong  perfume.  Clematis  paniculata  has  small, 
sweet-scented  white  flowers,  but  their  small  size 
is  compensated  for  by  their  abundance  ;  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant.  Another  Clematis  from 
Tibet  looks  very  promising,  even  small  plants 
(seedlings  of  spring)  have  half-a-dozen  brilliant 
deep  yellow  flowers,  which  contrast  well  with  the 
blackish  green  foliage. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

Mersina  and  Messina.— A  correc- 
tion.— Mr.  A.  F.  Christmann,  Mersina,  Asia 
Minor,  writes  :  "  I  notice  in  The  Garden  of  May  3, 
page  288,  that  you  mention  that  Mr.  W.  Liehe's 
address  is  Messina.  This  is  an  error.  Messina  is 
in  Sicil}',  whilst  Mr.  Liehe  is  at  Mersina,  a  small 
town  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
(Adana  Vilajit)." 

Fruit  growing  in  California.— Mr. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn,  Inspector  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  California,  has  sent  an  interesting 
pamphlet  about  fruit  tree  experiments  at  or  near 
the  southern  coast  range  station.  It  is  freely 
illustrated,  and  fruit  growers  here  can  get  manj' 
useful  hints  from  these  records  of  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments. 

National  Dahlia  Society.  — A  com- 
mittee meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  on 
Tuesdaj'  next,  at  12.45  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  certificates  to  seedling  Dahlias. 
Entries  will  be  received  by  the  hon.  secretary  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  before  11.30  a.m.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  meeting.  The  committee  will  meet  again 
(by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club)  in 
the  club  room  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. ,  on  the  same  date,  at  4  p.m.  Agenda 
for  second  meeting :  Exhibition  arrangements 
(1903)  ;  other  business.- J.  F.  }ivvso:s,  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  America  and  Canada,  in 
speaking  of  the  latter  country  to  a  representative 
of  the  Susfiex  and  Surrey  Courier,  said  his  impres- 
sion was  most  favourable.  "  There  are  on  all 
sides  evidence  of  prosperity  and  progress.  I  had 
thought  the  long  cold  winter  almost  an  insuperable 
barrier,  but  the  Canadians  assure  me  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  we  imagine.  Though  the  frosts  are  very 
severe,  the  wood  of  the  fruit  trees  is  so  well  ripened 
that  it  escapes  uninjured,  and  the  air  is  so  dry  as 
not  to  be  unpleasant  to  human  beings." 

University  College,  Reading.— The 

next  session  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
October  2.  The  horticultural  course  extends  over 
forty  weeks,  thirty  weeks  of  the  ordinary  college 
session  and  ten  additional  weeks.  By  this 
arrangement  students  need  not  remain  away  from 
the  garden  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
courses  of  study  in  horticulture  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  Oxford  and  Reading 
joint  committee,  the  examinations  of  the  Roj-al 
Horticultural  Society,  County  Council  instructors 


in  horticulture,  &c.  Mr.  William  H.  Patterson, 
late  of  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Kent,  is 
the  lecturer  on  horticulture.  The  college  garden 
for  practical  work  is  situated  in  the  London 
Road,  Reading,  and  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  college  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Palmer,  J. P.,  of  Wokefield  Park,  Berks. 

A  cottage  show  at  W^arley.— A  most 

successful     cottage     flower     show    was    held     on 
the  4th  inst.  for  the  parishes  of  Great  and  Little 
Warley,  at  Warley  Place,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  president.  Miss  Willmott.     This  is  the  fourth 
year  of  this  annual  show,  and  showed  an  advance 
in  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  previous  years. 
The  schedule  was  a  very  full  one,  containing  ninety 
classes,  none  of  which  lacked  competitors  ;  in  fact, 
so  keen  was  the  competition  in  some  classes  that 
extra  prizes  had  to   be  given.     As  many  as  ten, 
eleven,  and  fourteen  entries  were  entered  in  some 
classes.     The  vegetables  of  the  cottagers  were  of  a 
very  high  order  of  excellence,  and  called  forth  the 
praises  of   the  judges,   ilessrs.   Walker,  Douglas, 
Page,  and  Foster.   In  a  spacious  marquee  provided 
by  Jliss  Willmott  was  arranged  in  the  centre  a 
fine    group   of    Lilies,    Palms,  and    various    other 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  on  tables  round 
the   sides   was   staged   a   very   fine    collection    of 
fruit  and  another  of  vegetables  from  the  gardens 
of  Warley  Place.     These  three  items  were  arranged 
under    the   superintendence   of    Mr.    Preece,    the 
gardener.     In  another  part  of    the  marquee   and 
forming  a  fitting  setting  to  the  prizes  in  kind,  was 
a  very  handsome  bank  of   Dahlias   and    coloured 
foliage  arranged   bj'  Mrs.   Berkeley.     The  rest  of 
the  space  round  was  crowded  with  the  exhibits  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  of  the  cottagers  and  amateurs. 
Two    other    smaller    tents    were     provided,    and 
contained   the   floral  exhibits   in   the  way  of   cut 
flowers,  pot  plants,  and  collections  of  wild  flowers 
and  wild  fruits.     These  also  contained  ihe  handi- 
craft  exhibits   of    carpentry   and    ironwork,   and 
housewifery  exhibits,  ilr.  Russell,  the  nurseryman, 
filled  one  end  of  one  of  the  tents  with  a  fine  group 
of    ornamental   hardy   shrubs,    and   Mr.    Leonard 
Brown  occupied  a  good  space  in  one  for  an  exhibit 
of  spikes  of  Gladioli.     There  were  three  decorated 
dinner  tables  for  competition.     A  fourth  table  was 
also  decorated  by  Mrs.  Green,  of  Harold  Wood. 
The   chief    prize    given    by   the    president    for   a 
collection   of   vegetables,    flowers,   and  fruit,  and 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  W^allis  being  second,  the  second 
prize   being   20s.       The    first   prize   for    the    best 
cultivated   garden   (prizes   by  the  president)  was 
won  by  Mr.   Allen,     ilr.  J.   Hanch  was  first  for 
the  best  cultivated  allotment   (prizes   by  Colonel 
Whittington),  Mr.  Wallis  was  first  for  the  prettiest 
garden  (prizes  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson),  and  Mrs.  Felton 
was  first  for  the  prettiest  window  (prizes  by  the 
president).     In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables  for    cottagers    thei;e   were   eight   entries — 
first,  Mr.   Shepherd;  second,  Mr.  Shelley;  third, 
Corporal   Dunn ;    extra   prize,   Mr.   F.    C.    Cook. 
During  the  afternoon  various  sports  were  held — 
walking  the    greasy   pole,    chasing  the  pig,  slow 
bicycle  race,  jockey  race,  donkey  race,  and  others 
of  a  more  or  less  amusing  character.     The  band  of 
the  Essex  Regiment  was  in  attendance  and  added 
much    to   the   afternoon's   pleasure.     The   famous 
gardens  of  Warley  Place  were  also  at  liberty  to  be 
viewed  by  all  visitors  to  the  show,  this  great  treat 
and  privilege  having  been  most  graciously  accorded 
by  Miss   Willmott,   than  whom  there  is  no  more 
interested    worker    in    the    improvement   of    the 
gardens  of  the  cottagers  in  the  two  parishes.     The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  so  the  visitors  proved 
numerous,  many  coming  from  a  distance  and  from 
Brentwood  and  around.     Thus  everything  conspired 
to  make  the  show  a  success,  and  to  encourage  the 
president,   committee,   and  the  secretary  (Colonel 
Whittington)  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  gardens  round  and  about  them. 
It   is  not,   however,   all  parishes  that  are  blessed 
with  such  a  real  lover  of  gardening  as  iliss  Will- 
mott. — Contributed.    [We  are  very  pleased  to  notice 
so   interesting   an   exhibition.       Such    exhibitions 
have  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  leader  of  last 
week. — Ed.] 
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Astilbe  ehinensis  var.   Davidii.— 

Verj'  few  plants  indeed — certainly  none  of  the 
numerous  array  of  hardy  subjects  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  5th  ult. ,  and 
described  in  The  Gardes,  page  104 — attracted 
anything  like  so  much  attention  as  this  remarkable 
plant  when  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Many  times  the  fine  example  was  referred  to  as 
the  "  best  new  plant  for  many  a  day,"  and  when 
to  this  we  may  add  the  word  "  hardy  "  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  we  have  in  the  above  not 
merely  a  first-rate  novelty,  but  one  that  will 
create  in  the  open  garden  a  feature  undreamt  of 
hitherto.  In  its  praise  we  can  hardly  say  enough. 
Its  A-igour,  its  free  flowering,  and  its  adapta- 
bilit}'  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  climate 
were  all  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  fine  plant  shown  on 
the  occasion.  Hitherto  its  colour  in  the  hardy 
plant  garden  has  been  quite  rare,  and  indeed  in 
this  respect  is  only  appt-oaohed  by  one  small  group, 
viz.,  the  Willow  Herbs  or  Lythrum,  but  these  do 
not  impress  one  with  their  importance,  and  the 
foliage  in  particular  is  not  interesting.  The 
advent,  therefore,  of  this  fine  Astilbe  is  all  the 
more  welcome.  Free  in  growth,  and  not  slow  in 
any  extreme  degree,  it  should  not  be  long,  even 
though  the  plant  may  not  come  true  from  seeds, 
before  a  fairly  good  stock  is  obtainable,  and  addi- 
tional importations  may  also  be  expected.  In  any 
case,  so  good  and  distinct  a  subject  will  not  want 
admirers.  What  a  fine  effect  a  bed  would  make 
set  out  upon  the  lawn,  where  depth  and  quality  of 
soil  was  assured,  or  again  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  water  the  effect  would  also  be  good.  If 
one  may  venture  to  criticise  so  good  a  plant,  it  is 
to  say  that  the  apparently  natural  close  gathering 
of  the  erect  inflorescences  is  not  for  good — a  wider 
spread  of  these  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
telling.  Doubtless  to  this  the  well-known  reply 
will  be  promptly  forthcoming  that  "every  good 
quality  is  not  possible  in  the  individual  subject, 
and  the  plant  is  good  enough  as  it  is."  With  which 
I  heartily  agree.  The  plant  is  an  acquisition. — 
E.  Jenkins. 

ExOChorda  Altaepti.— The  best  known 
species  of  Exochorda  is  that  figured  on  page  161  of 
The  Garden,  viz.,  grandifiora,  which  merits 
ever)'  word  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour  as  a 
delightful  spring  flowering  shrub.  There  is, 
however,  a  second  species  (E.  Alberti),  which, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  the  other,  is  a 
decidedly  pretty  flowering  shrub.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Turkestan  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by 
M.  Albert  Kegel,  son  of  the  last  Dr.  Kegel  of  St. 
Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  was  first  of 
all  sent,  and  gradually  made  its  way  into  cul- 
tivation. On  April  14,  1S94,  Exochorda  Alberti 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  main  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  species  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  is  that  E.  Alberti  forms  a  more  erect 
shrub  of  sturdier  and  denser  growth  and  of  more 
regular  outline,  while  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
smaller  and  closer  arranged  than  in  those  of  E. 
grandiflora.  Added  to  this  the  flower  racemes  of 
E.  Alberti  are  more  erect  than  those  of  the 
other.  Being  robust  in  growth  it  may  prove 
of  value  for  planting  where  the  more  delicate 
E.  grandiflora  does  not  thrive. — T.  [Our  experience 
is  that  E.  Alberti  does  not  flower  so  freely  as 
E.  grandiflora. — Ed.] 

OleaPia  Haastii. — While  opinions  may 
differ  regarding  the  question  as  to  which  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  Olearias,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  much  doubt  about  which  is  the  best  and  most 
generally  useful  of  the  hardy  species.  This 
position  one  would  claim  with  some  confidence  for 
0.  Haastii,  which  has  also  the  merit  of  flowering 
at  a  season  when  shrubs  are  scarce,  and  it  is  thus 
even  more  appreciated  than  if  it  flowered  at  a 
time  when  other  hard-wooded  plants  were 
plentiful.  Its  leaves,  glossy  above  and  white 
beneath,  are  also  pretty.  Then  when  at  its  best 
it  is  charming  with  its  masses  of  white  flowers, 
which  almost  cover  the  whole  bush.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  suffers  soon  from  rain,  and  its  flowers 
get  a  dingy  white.  Yet  one  can  appreciate  that 
purity  when  it  is  with  us,  and  in  dry  weather  it 
remains  some  time  perfect.     The  best  bush  I  have 


here  is  one  which  is  grown  on  a  dry  rock  garden 
facing  south-west.  It  is  kept  down  to  some 
extent  by  cutting  back,  but  this  season  it  is  some 
6  feet  high  and  about  5  feet  through.  It  has  been 
a  little  later  than  usual,  and  was  only  at  its 
best  at  the  end  of  August  .and  the  beginning  of 
September.  0.  Haastii  is  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethoni,  hi/ 
Dumfries,  N.B. 

Rose    Longwopth    Ramblep    and 

the  season. — For  some  years  I  have  found 
this  one  of  the  best  of  my  pillar  and  climbing 
Koses,  as  it  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  bloom  both 
profusely  and  for  a  long  period  during  the  season. 
This  year,  however,  it  has  been  less  satisfactorj' 
than  usual,  and  I  cannot  account  for  this  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  season  has  not  been 
suitable  for  it.  Unfortunatelj',  it  is  a  Kose  little 
grown  in  this  district,  and  I  have  thus  had  few 
opportunities  of  observing  its  behaviour  for 
myself  elsewhere.  The  enquiries  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  however,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  my 
experience  is  not  singular,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  has  done  this  season  with  others.  It 
is  now  finer  than  it  has  been  this  year  before,  the 
warmer  weather  at  the  end  of  August  having 
suited  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire, 
which  is  usually  a  poor  early  season  Rose  on  a 
light  soil,  but  which  makes  up  for  this  in  autumn, 
has  been  better  early  in  the  summer  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  before  in  my  garden.  These  notes  of 
observation  will  help  us  in  allotting  such  Koses  to 
the  position  in  which  they  will  flower  best  in 
average  years. — S.  Arnott,  JRosedene,  Carseihorn, 
X.B. 

Gomphia  Theophpasta  at  Kew.— 
Although  the  genus  Gomphia  is  a  large  one  and 
contains  many  species  which  from  descriptions 
must  be  very  interesting,  very  few  are  in  culti- 
vation, and  those  are  rarely  found  outside  botanical 
collections.  At  the  present  time  the  species  under 
notice  is  in  flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and 
is  decidedly  showy.  It  is  found  wild  in  Mexico, 
where  it  is  said  to  make  a  large  bush  or  small  tree, 
and  was  first  introduced  into  European  gardens  by 
Mr.  Linden.  At  Kew  the  specimen  in  flower  is 
about  8  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem  crowned 
with  a  large  head  of  dark  green  leathery  leaves 
with  undulated  and  serrated  margins.  In  point 
of  size  the  largest  measures  2^  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length  and  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  width,  the 
petioles  being  reduced  to  a  very  short,  thick  stalk 
1  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  are  borne  in  large 
terminal  panicles  1  foot  or  so  high  and  wide.  It 
thrives  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  ordinary 
stove  plant,  and  is  worth  obtaining  bj'  those 
who  prefer  a  collection  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants  rather  than  large  quantities  of  commoner 
things  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
garden. — W.  Dallimore. 

HowT    to    get     good    hepbaceous 

Phloxes. — In  the  recent  notes  on  the  above 
perennials  one  method  of  planting  is  omitted  that 
I  have  always  found  very  satisfactory  for  large 
beds,  viz.,  grouping  of  the  different  sections.  The 
massing  of  certain  colours  of  one  particular  section 
makes  a  very  fine  display  for  a  time,  but  at  its 
best  affords  but  a  short  season,  and  if  the  beds 
are  in  a  prominent  position  they  are  practically 
flowerless  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  unless 
other  things  are  plunged  amongst  the  Phlox. 
Given  large  beds,  anything  saj'  over  15  feet  in 
diameter,  I  like  to  have  bold  alternate  clumps  of 
both  the  suffruticosa  and  aocussata  sections,  and 
carpet  all  intervening  spaces  with  subulata  and  its 
varieties.  By  this  means  the  beds  are  bright  for 
four  mouths  beginning  in  June,  and  in  spring  the 
glorious  carpet  of  colour  afforded  by  the  alpine 
section  shows  in  admirable  contrast  against  the 
young  growths  of  the  taller  members  of  the  familj'. 
Deep  tilth,  good  holding  manure,  and  a  heavy  surface 
mulching  are  absolvitely  essential  for  success  with 
all  the  suffruticosa  class.  If  intending  planters  do 
not  know  the  different  varieties  it  is  well  to  get  a 
little  information  as  to  heights  and  colours  so  that 
the  grouping  may  be  effective.  Also,  if  time 
permits,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  removal 
of  decaying  pips.     These  pips  are  so  thickly  set  on 


the  trusses  of  bloom  that  those  towards  the  base  or 
rather  towards  the  exterior  of  the  truss  are  not 
able  to  push  out  and  develop  unless  their  fellows- 
in  front  of  them  that  have  served  their  purpose  are 
removed.  Naturally,  the  opportunity  given  for  a- 
second  lot  of  flowers  means  a  much  longer  display. 
— E.  BURRELL. 


CARPETING    PLANTS    FOR 
BULBS. 

Maky  of  our  brigbtest  and  best  spring  fiower- 
ing  plants  are  bulbous,  and  make  scarcely  any 
foliage  until  March,  the  ground  is  therefore- 
bare  all  the  winter  if  they  are  planted  alone. 
To  remedy  this  defect  I  always  use  some  dwarf- 
growing  plant  as  a  carpet  in  the  beds  where 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  such  like  plants  are 
grown  ;  this  gives  a  greater  variety  of  colour^ 
and  some  beautiful  combinations  may  be 
formed.  For  instance,  Tulip  Chrysolora 
(which  is  the  best  of  the  golden  yellow  kinds)i 
rises  out  of  a  mass  of  blue  Aubrietia  ;  the 
double  form  of  Arabis  alpina  (which  has 
quickly  become  a  general  favourite)  forms  a^ 
snow-white  carpeting  for  Tulip  Couleur 
Cardinal,  whose  rich  purplish  red  tints  of- 
stem  and  flower  show  to  advantage  when  thus, 
associated  ;  white  Hyacinths  look  well  on  a. 
groundwork  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  especially 
if  the  variety  Dyeras  is  grown,  as  this  has 
much  larger  flowers  than  the  type  ;  pink  and 
red  Hyacinths  may  be  planted  among  single 
white  Arabis,  if  a  good  dwarf  form  of  the  latter 
plant  is  selected  ;  Scilla  sibirica  also  looks  well 
among  white  Arabis,  and  both  flower  well 
together.  A  good  strain  of  yellow  Polyanthus- 
makesa  suitable  groundwork  forTulip  Duchesse- 
de  Parme,  or  for  Hyacinth  La  Perouse  ;  but, 
arrangements  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
according  to  individual  tastes,  and  the  above 
are  merely  given  as  illustrations.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  Wallflowers  are  occasionally  used  in  this 
way,  and  do  well  if  the  planter  remembers  that 
they  increase  during  the  winter,  and  must 
consequently  be  planted  very  thinly  or  the 
Tulips  will  be  smothered. 

Narcissi  are  not  used  here  for  spring  bedding 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  they  require 
planting  early  in  September  before  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  beds  are  removed,  they  are 
therefore  grown  in  other  places  where  they 
need  not  be  disturbed,  and  where  bare  ground 
is  not  so  objectionable  ;  they  may,  however,  be 
carpeted  over,  although  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bulbs  I  would  advise  the  removal  of  the 
carpeting  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered. 
N.  Golden  Spur  or  any  of  the  deep  yellows  may 
be  mixed  with  Erica  carnea ;  N.  Duchess  of 
Westminster  may  have  a  carpeting  of  double 
pink  Daisy  ;  N.  Empress  may  have  a  ground- 
work of  double-red  Daisy  ;  N.  Grandee  (bicolor 
grandis)  would  flower  in  time  for  blue  Aubrietia ; 
N.  poeticus  and  Aubrietia  Leichtlinii  would 
come  in  well  together  ;  and  any  green  carpeting 
plant  such  as  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  S.  Camposii,. 
S.  muscoides  atropurpurea,  S.  Ehcei,  Phlox 
amoena,  and  various  others  may,  of  course,  be 
used  with  any  of  them.  The  flowers  of  the 
Narcissi  stand  out  individually  when  the 
bulbs  are  planted  about  9  inches  apart,  and 
the  carpeting  plants  eft'ectually  hide  the  bare 
appearance  of  the  beds.  AVith  Narcissi  the 
order  of  planting  must  be  reversed  ;  it  is  not 
safe  to  move  Aubrietias  and  several  other 
plants  of  this  class  until  after  the  middle  of 
October ;  the  Narcissi  must  therefore  go 
into  the  ground  first,  and  their  positions  be 
marked  wdth  a  peg  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing 
them  afterwards. 

Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  &c., 
generally  have  the  carpeting    plants  put  in 
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first  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  put  in  between  them 
on  a  dry  day  about  15  inches  or  18  inches 
apart.  The  planter  uses  a  blunt  dibber, 
H  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  bored 
through  it  6  inches  from  the  bottom  to  admit 
of  a  cross  peg,  and  thus  ensure  the  bulbs  being 
placed  at  a  uniform  depth  ;  the  soil  is  filled  in 
firmly  with  the  end  of  the  dibber  and  no 
further  attention  is  needed  until  the  plants 
flower. 

The  above   notes  are   given  in    the   hope 
that    they    may    encourage    others    to    com- 
mence    growing      spring     flowering      hardy 
^)lants.      The     following     short 
lists  of  plants  suitable  may  also 
be  found  useful. 

Plants  foe  Carpeting. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea,  selected 
blue,  A.  d.  Hendersonii,  A.  d. 
Leichtlinii,  A.  d.  variegata,  Arabis 
albida  flore  -  pleno,  A.  alpina, 
Daisy  double  pink,  double  red, 
and  double  white.  Erica  carnea, 
Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum), 
Heuchera  hispida  (Richardsoni), 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  M.d.  Dyene, 
M.  d.  alba,  Phlox  amrena,  P. 
•divaricata,  P.  Newry  Seedling, 
Polyanthus  white,  P.  Wilson's 
blue,  P.  yellow,  Saxifraga  Cam- 
posii,  S.  hypnoides,  S.  muscoides 
atropurpurea,  S.  Rhciei,  Violas 
Blue  King,  Bullion,  Cliveden 
Purple,  Croft  House  White, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Robin- 
son's Standard,  Skylark,  and 
Waldsteinia  trifolia. 

Bulbs  fok  Spring  Beds. 

Hyacinths  White  LaGrandesse, 
Grand  Vainqueur,  Gigantea 
<blush),  Robert  Steiger,  Charles 
Dickens,  Norma,  and  Macaulay 
'(red).  Grand  Lilas,  La  Peronse, 
and  Czar  Peter  (blue).  Tulips 
.(single)  Chrysolora,  Cottage  Maid, 
•Coleur  Cardinal,  Duchesse  de 
Parma,  Elegans,  Keizer  Kroon, 
Golden  Crown,  Picotee,  Potte- 
bakker  (white),  Proserpine,  Royal 
Standard  (striped),  Retroflexa, 
Stanley,  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
White  Swan  (Messrs.  Pearson), 
and  Wouverman.  Tulips  (double) 
Le  Candeur,  Murillo,  Rubra 
maxima,  and  Tournesol.  Nar- 
cissus Ard  Righ,  bicolor  Empress, 
bicolor  grandee,  bicolor  J.  B.  M. 
Garam,  Emperor,  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Spur,  Henry  Irving,  nanus, 
obvallaris.  Golden  P.  R.  Barr, 
Incomparabilis  Beauty,  L  Sir 
Watkin,  I.  Queen  Bess,  Leedsii 
Duchess  of  Westminster, 
L.  amabilis,  Barri  conspicuus,  and  Poeticus 
ornatus.  W.  H.  Divers. 

Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 


and  it  is  now  exceptionally  gay  with  flowers. 
At  the  bottom  in  the  foreground  will  be  noticed 
a  mass  of  white  Heather  in  full  bloom  contrasted 
with  the  mauve  flowers  of  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
and  above  that  bold  masses  of  the  red  Valerian 
(Centranthus  ruber).  The  very  slight  shade 
afforded  by  the  red  Valerian  allowed  Ivies  and 
Ferns  to  flourish  next  to  it.  A  great  feature 
of  this  wall  consists  of  some  judiciously  intro- 
duced annuals  such  as  Eschscholtzias  which 
are  now  in  full  bloom  and  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  flowers  of  numerous  Antirrhinums 
in  red  and  purple  shades  of  colour.     Sedums 


MURSHEAI>,    AT 


THE    W^ALL    GARDEN    IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

Though  summer  is  over  and  hardy  flowers  are 
becoming  scarce,  there  are  numerous  instances 
in  rock  gardens  as  well  as  in  wall  gardens  of 
bright  flowers  being  actually  at  their  best 
■during  September.  A  very  pretty  example  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, which  depicts  a  wall  garden  in  Septem- 
ber. I  was  allowed  to  photograph  it  by 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Warwick  Morshead  at 
Tregaddick,  near  Bodmin.  The  portion  illus- 
trated is  a  retaining  wall  about  6  feet  high. 


WALL    GARDEN    IN    THE   fiROUNDS   OF    SIR    WARWICK 
TREIiADDICK,    BODMIN,    CORNWALL. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  September  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer). 

of  all  kinds  flourish  in  the  narrower  chinks  and 
fissures,  and  on  the  top  of  the  same  wall  is  a 
glorious  array  of  white  Carnations,  which  have 
occupied  their  present  position  for  ten  years  or 
more.  Some  of  these  Carnations  may  be  noticed 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  Other 
portions  of  Sir  Warwick's  wall  garden  will  be 
illustrated  in  conjunction  with  subsequent 
articles. 


Good  Wall  Plants  Now  in  Bloom. 

I  will  now  mention  plants  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time  (middle  of  September)  in  other 
wall  gardens.  One  of  the  best  plants  for  a 
position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Car- 
nations mentioned  above  as  growing  on  the 
top  of  walls  is 

Zauschnerta  califm-nica.  The  bright  scarlet 


flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  particularly 
welcome,  and  when  they  have  a  chance  of  at 
least  partly  drooping  over  the  wall  they  show 
to  double  advantage  ;  the  greyish  foliage,  too, 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  scarlet 
blossoms,  and  a  great  boon  is  that  the  plaut 
when  once  established  will  take  care  of  itself 
and  flourish  even  in  a  very  dry  spot.  Another 
plant  of  great  merit  for  the  wall  garden  is 

Plumbago  Larpentie,   whose   bright   cobalt 
blue  flowers  are  now  at  their  best.     In  a  pro- 
perly made  wall  garden  there  should  be  a  fair 
amount  of  good  light  earth  behind  the  stone. 
Plumbago  Larpentie  will  send  its 
rhizomes  under  ground  to  a  great 
length,  and  its  flowers  will  almost 
suddenly  appear  peeping  out  from 
the  chinks  and  fissures  of  the  wall 
where  least  expected.    Much  less 
rampant  in  its  growth  but  exceed- 
ingly pretty  as  a  wall  plant  is 

Lippia  repens,  the  pale  green 
foliage  and  clusters  of  light 
pink  blossoms  being  just  now 
very  attractive.  Another  pink 
flower  blooming  for  the  second 
time  is 

Frankenia  kevis.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  thrive  so  well  on 
a  wall  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
as  in  a  partly  shaded  position. 

Oenothera  pumila,  with  its 
small,  yellow  flowers  and  its 
dwarf  habit  also  makes  a  good 
wall  plant  flowering  this  month, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  perennial 

Antirrhinum  glutinosuni, 
which  still  has  its  large  white 
flowers  open,  displaying  their 
against  some  belated  blossom 
of  blue  Campanula  portensrhla- 
f/iana.  I  may  here  also  men- 
tion a  pink 

Convolvulus,  well  suited  to  the 
wall  garden  in  the  west  of 
England.  Its  flowers  are  now  at 
their  best ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
rosy  jiink  and  about  the  size  of 
a  florin.  If  planted  on  the  top 
of  a  wall  next  to  some  bushes 
it  will  speedily  climb  over  the 
liushes  and  spread  itself  out 
rather  quickly.  This  plant  must, 
of  course,  be  restricted  in  its 
growth,  but  for  (quickly  covering 
a  rough  wall  or  stony  bank  it 
has  no  equal.  In  winter  it  dies 
down  altogether,  and  no  foliage 
is  visible  till  about  May.  An 
exceedingly  neat  and  pretty  wall 
plant  now  still  in  full  bloom  in 
the  west  is 

Asteriscus  maritimus.  It  is  not 
hardy  in  the  northern  counties,  nor  is  it 
(juite  hardy  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
it  thrives  well  in  Torquay,  Helston,  Pen- 
zance, and  other  places.  But  even  where 
it  is  not  hardy  this  plant  should  be  grown, 
for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  cuttings. 
These  strike  very  freely,  and  if  protected  would 
ensure  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  following  year. 
The  deep  yellow  blossoms  almost  resemble 
miniature  Sunflowers,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground,  most  attractive,  and 
quite  the  size  of  a  florin. 

Among  Sedums,  S.  cceruleum  is  just  blooming 
a  second  time,  its  delicate  blue  flowers  being 
singularly  pretty.  Also  S.  kamtschaticum  and 
S.  middendorfianum,  which  were  mentioned 
last  month  as  being  in  bloom,  have  not  yet 
lost  their  beauty. 
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Accena  iuchanianum  is  attractive  in  the 
wall  garden,  not  sp  much  on  account  of  its 
flowers  as  its  beautiful  glaucous  foliage.  When 
the  large  crimson  globular  heads  of  flowers  of 
the  peculiar  Acasna  microphylla  are  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  former  the  effect  is  very- 
striking. 

Elnuide,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyek. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREEN 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PRACTICAL  men  engaged  in  garden 
making  frequently  carry  out  planting 
operations,  through  force  of  circura- 
stanceB,  at  times  and  seasons  that  would 
be  considered  unwise  by  those  of  more 
limited  experience.  It  will  probably 
be  more  expensive  in  the  matter  of  labour  to  do 
work  at  what  may  be  termed  unseasonable  times, 
but  otherwise  there  is  not  so  much  risk  as  many 
suppose.  I  have  moved  evergreens  in  summer, 
but  there  was  a  good  supply  of  water  and  mulching 
material,  and  the  men  were  accustomed  to  the 
work  and  knew  the  importance  of  damping  the 
foliage  and  keeping  the  bark  fresh  by  every 
available  means  until  root  action  commenced.  The 
latter  process  will  begin  at  once  when  the  soil  is 
moist  and  warm,  and  as  soon  as  the  fibres  lay 
hold  of  the  soil  the  tree  is  safe,  so  that  really  a 
tree  moved  in  summer,  if  well  eared  for,  quickly 
establishes  itself  in  its  new  position. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  best  time,  or  what  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  best  time,  for  the 
average  planter  to  move  evergreens,  and  this  I 
should  say  is  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
«nd  of  October  in  autumn,  and  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April  in  spring.  In  the  latter 
season  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  move  anything 
during  a  spell  of  very  drying  March  winds, 
although  this  objection  might  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  damp  canvas  or  sacking  round  the  roots, 
where  they  could  be  placed  and  firmly  fixed  in 
position  by  watering.  Every  year,  even  when  the 
work  is  done  at  the  best  planting  season,  many 
things  die  from  neglect.  The  critical  time  for 
things  planted  in  autumn  is  in  the  spring,  when 
the  harsh  drying  winds  set  in.  The  trees  may  look 
Iresh  and  green  during  the  winter,  and  the  mind 
■of  the  casual  observer  may  be  lulled  to  rest  for  a 
time  by  appearances  ;  but  the  roots  have  scarcely 
made  any  move,  and  are  certainly  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  up  under  adverse  circumstances  without 
help.  This  is  the  time  when  the  water-pot,  the 
syringe,  or  the  hose  over  the  foliage  will  do  so 
much  good,  and  unless  this  help  is  given  the 
collapse  is  usually  sudden  and  complete.  I 
have  often  talked  this  over  with  people  who 
liad  planting  done,  and  they  have  said,  "Oh, 
I  am  sure  the  trees  have  been  well  watered." 
Self-deception  is  so  easy,  especially  to  those  who 
do  not  care  to  over  exert  themselves,  who  would 
rather  wait  for  Providence  to  send  the  showers 
and  temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb  or  the 
moved  tree  with  lacerated  roots.  Some  there  are 
who  think  you  are  needlessly  fussy  when  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  value  of  the  hose  and  syringe  over  the 
foliage  in  bright,  sunny  weather,  when  the  roots 
are  trying  to  get  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil.  But  it  is 
in  the  observance  of  small  details  that  success  is 
assured.  One  person  may  plant  a  tree  as  well  as 
another,  and  yet  one  fails  and  the  other  succeeds. 
The  reason  is  success  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  details  and  in  their  careful  execution.  And 
among  evergreens  there  are  several  matters,  small 
in  themselves  perhaps,  but  which  bear  importantly 
upon  the  success  of  the  work.  It  is  necessary  to 
save  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  not  only  to 
save  them  during  the  process  of  lifting,  but  to 
protect  and  care  for  them  until  they  are  covered 
with  soil  and  made  firm  in  their  new  position.  In 
taking  up  a  tree  or  shrub  of  any  siee,  begin  far 
«nough  from  the  trunk  and  dig  a  deep  trench 
round  before  the  soil  enclosing  the  roots  is  inter- 


fered with.  Then  gradually  reduce  the  ball  until 
the  movable  limit  has  been  reached.  Of  course,  a 
tree  or  shrub  with  spreading  branches  will  have 
had  these  tied  in  securely  before  the  soil  round 
the  roots  is  touched.  To  move  large  trees 
requires  proper  tackle,  but  I  have  moved  many 
trees  and  shrubs  up  to  half  a  ton  in  weight  with 
a  very  simple  contrivance  made  of  sheet  iron, 
strengthened  by  transverse  bars  of  flat  quarter-inch 
iron.  When  completed  the  skid  would  be  about 
3  feet  square,  and  fitted  with  two  iron  rings  at 
each  end  for  passing  a  cord  through  to  secure  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  to  which  a  horse  could  be 
hitched  on  occasions  if  necessary.  When  the  tree 
was  ready  for  removal  the  stem  was  pulled  on  one 
side,  the  sheet  iron  skid  thrust  under  the  bottom, 
the  tree  lowered  upon  it  and  secured  with  a  cord, 
and  afterwards  a  horse  or  man  could  be  employed 
to  move  it,  or,  if  the  ground  was  rough  or  it  had 
to  be  moved  along  a  gravel  road,  a  long-handled 
trolley  on  low  wheels  we  used  to  find  very  handy. 
Of  course,  in  moving  very  large  trees  more  ex- 
pensive tackle  would  be  necessary,  but  the  size 
generally  moved  could  be  easily  and  quickly 
carried  anywhere  with  the  simple  contrivance 
named  above,  and  any  country  blacksmith  could 
make  it  or  something  on  the  same  lines. 

I  believe  in  watering  trees  in  and  making  the 
soil  firm  round  the  roots,  they  get  established 
sooner  ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  secure  the  trees 
from  swaying,  which,  if  it  occurs,  will  prevent 
their  re-establishment.  It  is  desirable,  too, 
in  moving  a  tree  from  a  sheltered  place  to  an 
exposed  one  to  place  a  screen  of  some  kind  as  a 
shelter  for  the  first  season  till  the  tree  has  got 
acclimatised.  Those  who  plant  and  leave  things 
to  Nature  very  frequently  fail,  and  deservedly  so. 
If  the  trees  have  to  be  purchased,  buy  as  near 
home  as  possible  when  well-rooted  plants  which 
have  been  regularly  transplanted  can  be  obtained. 
If  taken  from  nurseries  where  transplanting  is 
neglected,  failures  must  be  expected,  even  with 
the  best  attention.  E.  Hobdav. 


TENDER  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 
YonR  articles  on  "Tender  Shrubs  and  Trees 
in  the  South-West "  have  greatly  interested  me, 
inasmuch  as  when  laying  out  a  small  garden 
(about  H  acres)  here  nearly  five  years  ago  I 
planted  many  of  the  species  mentioned,  although 
in  some  cases  quite  unaware  that  they  had 
been  tried  anywhere  in  England  in  the  open 
air.  A  few  notes  may  be  useful  for  comparison, 
and  may  indicate  possibilities  for  those  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  a  Cornish  soil  or  climate. 
The  following  plants  suggested  by  your  lists  have 
been  tried  here  without  winter  protection,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
losses  sustained  can  be  wholly  attributed  to  frost 
or  cold.  Soil  and  moisture  are  the  two  elements 
of  uncertainty  which  have  played  the  greater  part 
in  checking  the  growth  of  many  tender  but 
desirable  shrubs.  Where  a  name  is  inserted 
without  comment  it  signifies  that  the  species  is 
alive  and  apparently  healthy,  but  since  this 
garden  is  small  and  so  recently  formed  few  shrubs 
have  yet  attained  or  been  allowed  to  attain  any 
considerable  height. 

Benthamia  fragifera. 

Boronia  elatior,  megastigma,  and  elliottiana  all 
failed,  the  soil  quite  unsuitable. 

Buddleia  Colvillei,  variabilis,  and  globosa  all 
free  flowering  ;  variabilis  is  already  20  feet  in 
height. 

Callistemon  rigidus  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
Metrosideros,  but  flowers  fairly. 

Camellia  reticulata,  Sasanqua,  and  japonica  also 
grown. 

Cantua  buxifolia  very  healthy,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered. 

Carpentaria  californica  flowers  freely. 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  very  free. 

Ceanothus  sp.  (?)  flowers  well,  but  Lemoine's 
variety  (Gloire  de  Versailles)  was  lost. 

Citrus  trifoliata  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  ;  japonica  has  fruited  once  and  is  hardy. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  and  foetidum  free ; 
but  Balfouri  naturally  failed. 


Clethra  arborea  and  C.  alnifolia  have  both 
failed  through  unsuitable  soil,  although  the  latter 
is  alive. 

Cytisus  racemosus,  Ardoini,  purpureus,  and 
others  all  doing  well. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucescens. 

Datura  sanguinea. 

Desfontainea  spinosa  doing  now,  but  twice  tried 
unsuccessfully. 

Diosma  gracilis  and  ericoides  flower  well. 

Edwardsia  grandifiora. 

Embothrium  coccineum  has  been  twice  tried 
unsuccessfully.  I  would  gladly  like  to  know  what 
conditions  it  requires. 

Eriostenion  buxifolium  has  not  been  tried,  but  a 
plant  received  under  the  name  densifolium  has 
flowered  and  is  hardy. 

Escallonias  have  not  had  a  fair  trial.  An  inferior 
plant  of  philippiana  stood  out  four  years,  and  the 
species  seems  hardy. 

Eucalyptus  citriodora  is  somewhat  cut  back  in 
winter. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifida  has  failed. 

Fabiana  imbricata. 

Fremontia  californica  dies  off  in  summer  when 
apparently  healthy,  exactly  as  described  by  your 
correspondent. 

Grevillea  robusta  is  cut  back  in  winter,  but 
comes  up  again. 

Habrothamnus  (Cestrum)  elegans  corymbosus 
has  not  been  tried. 

Hakea  suaveolens,  H.  laurina  has  not  been  tried. 

Illicium  religiosum  (  =  anisatum). 

Indigofera  floribunda. 

Lagerstrsemia  indica  very  healthy,  but  has  not 
ye^  flowered. 

Leptospermum  buUatum  flowers  freely. 

Libonia  floribunda. 

Melaleuca  densa  and  styphelioides. 

Metrosideros  floribunda  very  free  flowering. 

Mitraria  coecinea  failed  ;  situation  unsuitable. 

Nerium  Oleander,  several  of  Lemoine's  hybrids. 

Pawlownia  imperialis. 

Pentstemon  cordifolius. — Under  this  name  I 
have  twice  received  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
other  species,  so  I  hesitate  to  claim  success  for  the 
true  one.  Mine  has  not  the  climbing  habit,  and 
the  flowers  are  not  very  bright  in  colour. 

Philesia  buxifolia. — The  soil  is  unsuitable  for 
this  plant ;  it  lives  but  does  not  increase. 

Piptanthus  nepalensis. 

Pittosporum  Tobira. 

Polygala  oppositifolia  is  a  fine  free-flowering 
bush  ;   grandifiora  has  not  been  tried. 

Solanum  crispum  rampant ;  jasminoides  good. 

Sparmannia  africana  is  cut  in  winter,  but 
springs  again  and  has  flowered. 

Bignonias  and  Tecomas,  tweediana,  radicans, 
speciosa,  capreolata,  rosea  grandifiora,  variabilis, 
and  Smithii  are  growing  ;  but  Stans  and  jasmi- 
noides have  failed. 

Berberidopsis  corallina. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  killed  by  frost ;  sanderiana 
cut  but  recovering. 

Cassia  coryrabosa  very  late  this  season,  but 
always  flowers  profusely  after  dying  back  in 
winter. 

Chorizema  Chandleri  flowers  winter  and  summer 
very  freely. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata. — The  best  Clematis  I 
have  grown  is  Nellie  Moser ;  davidiana,  now  in 
flower,  is  interesting. 

Clianthus  puniceus  and  magnificus. 

Diplaous  glutinosus  very  free,  and  is  coming  up 
self-sown. 

Hibbertia  dentata  lately  lost,  but  was  badly 
placed. 

Hydrangea  scandens  untried. 

Schizophragma  hydrangeoides  is  grown  success- 
fully. 

Kennedya  raonophylla.  I  have  not  tried 
nigricans. 

Lapageria  on  a  north  wall ;  I  am  now  trying  it 
under  shade  of  very  thick  trees. 

Lasiandra  maorantha  always  cut  back  in  winter, 
but  springs  again  and  nearly  always  fiowers  in 
November. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens  grows  very  freely,  but 
has  not  yet  flowered. 
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Physianthus  albens  flowers  freely,  but  has  not 
fruited. 

Pueraria  thunbergiana  has  not  (lowered. 

Rhodochiton  volubile  flowered  profusely  the 
first  year,  but  died  in  hot  summer  weather  when 
apparently  quite  healthy. 

Rhyncospermuni  jasminoides  verj'  free  flowering. 

SoUya  heterophylla  apparently  quite  hardy, 
but  was  lost  last  year  in  a  bad  position. 

Stauntonia  latifolia. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  tried  many  times,  but 
always  killed  in  winter. 

Swainsonia  galegttfolia  alba. 

Tacsonias. — These  were  tried,  but  had  not  a  good 
position  and  failed. 

I  might  of  course  add  many  names  to  this  list, 
'.;/.,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  CoUetia  horrida, 
Abutilons,  &c.  Two  are  specially  worth  mention- 
ing—Manettia  bicolor,  free  flowering  out  four  years, 
and  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  quite  hardy  here  ;  but  I 
have  referred  only  to  such  plants  as  were  suggested 
by  reading  the  lists  published  in  your  last  four 
numbers  under  the  signature  "  S.  W.  F." 

(Mrs.)  Makios  Gwytherse-Wllliams. 

Belvedere,  tit.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wiijht. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 

Birds  i.n"  Season. 
In  gardening  you  should  always  look  ahead  and 
decTde  early  what  kind  of  birds  you  would  like  to 
have,  according  to  the  season.  In  winter  you  can 
make  arrangements  for  the  various  kinds  of  tits 
and  nuthatches  in  spring  by  putting  up  nest  boxes 
with  holes  graduated  in  size  according  to  their 
intended  occupants  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  put 
perches  under  the  holes.  None  of  these  birds  need 
a  perch,  for  they  fly  straight  at  the  hole  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  bullet,  but  the  vulgar  sparrow  im- 
mediately recognises  the  utility  of  a  perch  for  his 
clumsy  approach,  and  the  courage  of  the  tomtit  is 
of  no  avail  against  the  clinching  argument  of  the 
sparrow's  beak.  If,  however,  you  put  all  the 
boxes  at  such  a  level  that  you  can  easily  reach 
them  and  inspect  them,  the  sparrows  will  have 
sense  enough  to  leave  them  alone. 

The  Multiplying  Starling. 

Besides  providing  for  the  tits,  you  can,  if  you 
like,  nail  larger  boxes  high  up  on  the  stems  and 
branches  of  big  trees,  where  they  will  be  occupied 
in  due  time  by  starlings,  who  will  reward  you  with 
a  great  deal  of  fizzling  song  almost  all  the  year 
through.  Moreover,  since  starlings  like  each  other's 
company,  you  can  put  a  number  of  boxes  in  one 
tree  :  but  most  people  may  think  that,  in  view  of 
the  Cherries,  they  have  quite  enough  starlings 
about  the  place  already.  Like  the  rook  and  the 
sparrow,  the  starling  represents  a  dominant  type 
of  bird  under  existing  conditions,  and  wherever  he 
gains  a  foothold  he  quickly  multiplies. 
Uninvited  Guests. 

Many  birds  need  no  special  arrangements  to 
induce  them  to  patronise  your  garden.  If  you 
grow  Strawberries  and  Currants  3-ou  will  have 
plenty  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  while  if  there 
are  any  hawfinches  in  the  neighbourhood  you  may 
confidently  look  for  them  among  your  green  Peas. 
You  may  not  actually  see  them,  however  carefullj' 
you  look,  because  the  hawfinch,  though  handsome, 
is  shy  and  breakfasts  very  early  in  the  morning  ; 
but  3'ou  will  see  remarkable  evidence  of  his 
appetite  in  the  empty  pods  ripped  open  from  end 
to  end,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  almost 
certainly  see  a  dapper  little  warbler  very  busy 
among  the  rows.  For  so  small  and  dainty  a  bird 
he  does  an  amazing  amount  of  mischief  to  the 
Peas. 

Bullfinch  or  Gooseberry  ? 

Another  charming  bird  which,  earlier  in  the 
year,  will  invite  himself  to  gardens  where  Goose- 
berry bushes  grow  is  the  bullfinch,  and  you  may 
travel  in  many  lands  without  seeing  anything  in 
bird  life  prettier  than  a  fine  cock  bullfinch  as  he 
sits  glowing  like  a  "  pigeon's-blood "  ruby,  in  a 
budding  Gooseberry  bush.  In  addition  both  he 
and  his  wife,  an  inseparable  couple,  exhibit  such 
delicate  contrasts  of   black  and  grey   and  white. 


while  their  call  note  is  so  soft  and  plaintive,  and 
his  song  so  sweetly  confidential,  that  you  have 
hardlj'  the  heart  to  drive  them  "  out  of  it."  Yet 
you  must  make  j'our  choice  between  bullfinches  in 
budding  time  and  Gooseberries  in  season. 

Plant  and  Bird  Affinities. 
Fortunately  there  are  some  plant  and  bird  aflinities 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  base  utilitarianism 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  If  you  sow  the  blue 
Cornflower  freely  in  some  wild  corner  it  will  not 
only  tint  the  place  with  a  haze  of  blue  from  June 
until  October,  but  will  also  surely  attract  thither 
in  August  any  goldfinches  which  have  reared 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  anj'one  who  is 
not  satisfied  to  see  their  yellow  -  barred  wings 
flickering  all  together  among  the  blue,  as  thej' 
make  trapezes  of  the  swaying  stalks,  must  be  hard 
to  please.  Later,  if  the  gardener  can  be  induced 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Godetias  are  "  over," 
their  ripe  seed  pods  will  attract  the  travelling 
redpolls  ;  and,  although  the  dark  crimson  foreheads 
of  these  tiny  birds  scarcely  relieve  them  of  the 
appearance  of  dull  coloured,  undersized  linnets, 
their  absurd  tameness  and  engaging  ways  make 
generous  compensation.  You  ma}'  stand  over  a 
clump  of  fruiting  Godetia  and  watch  the  redpolls  at 
your  very  feet  performing  prodigies  of  acrobatics, 
as  they  hang  upon  the  seed  pods  and  force  them 
open. 

Trees  that  Birds  Dislike. 
In  spring  the  same  redpolls  will  come  to  your 
Larches  ;  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  Larch  has 
leaves  it  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  manj' 
small  birds,  chiefly  tits  and  warblers,  which 
studiously  avoid  and  manifestly  dislike  other  trees 
that  are  commonlj'  planted  with  the  Larch,  such 
as  the  Austrian  Pine.  Indeed,  in  this  case  the 
Larch  is  usually  merely  the  "nurse"  of  the  Pine, 
and  is  removed  so  soon  as  the  latter  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  itself.  If  the  birds  were  con- 
sulted, however,  it  would  be  the  Austrian  Pine 
which  should  go.  They  probably  dislike  this  Pine 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  avoid  the  Privet, 
because  so  few  insects  feed  upon  it,  and  its  close 
set  leaves  are  real  ' '  needles. "  E.  K.  R. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


CARNATION    GEORGE 

MACOUAY. 

REFERRING  to  a  note  by  Mr.  Watts 
about  this  Carnation  I  was  pleased 
to  see  it,  as  it  was  raised  in  my 
garden.  At  the  time  we  com- 
•^  pared  it  with  all  the  whites  known, 
and  found  it  enormously  more 
vigorous  and  better.  Thinking  that  the  recent 
additions  might  have  made  a  difference,  I  tried 
all  the  new  whites  I  could  hear  of  and  did  not 
find  one  quite  so  good,  and  most  were  far 
inferior  in  endurance,  vigour,  and  beauty. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  George  Macquay  will 
be  one  of  those  Carnations  that  men  will  not 
let  die  out.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  many 
defects  from  a  "florist's"  point  of  view,  but  I 
never  knew  any  of  them  to  think  what  is  for 
us  the  main  point — the  effect  of  a  flower  in 
the  open  air.  W.  R. 


ARA.BIS  ALBIDA  FL.-PL. 
This  plant  is  really  A.  alpina  fl.-pl. ,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  free  and  almost  perpetual  bloomer 
from  spring  until  late  autumn.  Neither  the 
individual  flowers  nor  the  spikes  are  so  fine  as 
they  are  in  spring,  when,  if  well  grown,  they  are 
about  equal  to  white  Stocks.  It  is  not  at  all 
troubled  by  thrips  here  as  in  Worcestershire,  and 
has  been  Very  healthy  all  the  summer.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  prove  a  good  "  wall  garden  " 
plant,  as  it  has  so  far  done  well  on  a  double  wall 
here,  although  it  was  not  planted  until  late  in 
spring.     It  has,  however,  grown  freely  during  the 


summer,  and  has  prettily  veiled  with  green  foliage, 
enlivened  with  flowers,  the  rough  wall  on  which 
it  is  planted.  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  very 
beautiful  in  spring.  It  is  almost  absurdly  easy  to 
propagate  by  cuttings.  I  inserted  a  number  of 
these  in  June  in  light  soil  under  a  handlight,  well 
watered  and  shaded  them  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
had  very  few  failures. 


HEUCHERA  SANGUIXEA  x 
HEUCHERA  CYLINDRICA. 
As  Mr.  Goodwin  remarks  on  page  166,  this  is  an 
acquisition :  and  one  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
convenient  name  for  it.  I  believe  it  was  raised 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Wolle}-  Dod,  from  whom  I  received 
it.  If  so,  I  hope  that  he  will  give  it  a  name  of 
some  kind.  I  find  it  is  much  the  same  as  H. 
zabeliana  in  mj'  garden,  but  I  imagine  from  what 
I  have  seen  that  dry  gardens  such  as  those 
possessed  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  myself  are  not  the 
best  for  developing;  the  beauties  of  the  Heueheras. 


DIANTHUS  PANCICI. 
This  is  one  of  the  tall-growing  Dianthuses  that 
attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  who  do  not  know 
the  very  varied  character  of  the  genus  in  the 
way  of  habit  and  flower.  Even  on  a  dry  soil  it 
has  reached  a  height  of  fully  4  feet  here,  and  has 
borne  on  each  of  its  straight  and  comparatively 
slender  stems  a  head  of  bright  crimson-purple 
flowers.  The  leaves  form  a  low  tuft  of  grassy 
foliage,  but  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
leafage  on  the  stems.  It  is  rather  a  difficult 
plant  to  treat  so  as  to  keep  its  flowers  from 
bearing  down  the  tall  stems  in  stormy  weather, 
and  it  seems  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  provide  it 
with  a  "host"  plant  in  the  way  of  a  shrub 
through  which  its  flowers  can  rise.  It  has  looked 
well  this  season  through  the  foliage  of  the 
variegated  Broom. 


ROSA   WICHURIANA. 

I  LOOK  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  the  small-flowering  single  Roses,  and  I  have 
not  j-et  seen  any  of  the  hybrids  raised  from  it  to 
equal  the  original  in  the  beautj'  of  its  glossy 
foliage,  the  charm  of  its  pretty  single  flowers,  and 
the  fragrance  which  it  possesses  in  so  marked  a 
degree.  It  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  if 
growing  on  the  rockery  or  on  a  grassy  bank,  in 
either  of  which  positions  it  looks  remarkably  well, 
and  it  is  more  suitable  for  small  gardens  if  trained 
as  a  pillar.  This  year  it  has  been  unusually  late, 
and  I  had  not  a  flower  until  about  the  last  day  or 
two  of  August.  R.  wichuriana  is  valuable  because 
of  its  late  flowering,  as  well  as  for  its  beauty,  and 
its  blooms  stand  frost  better  than  those  of  many 
other  Roses. 


INULA  ROYLEANA. 

This  promises  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
garden  of  hard}-  flowers,  and,  although  my  only 
plant,  received  from  Baden-Baden  last  autumn, 
was  injured,  it  is  now  most  showy  and  attractive 
with  its  large  orange-yellow  flowers.  The  accident 
to  the  plant  has  prevented  m}-  judging  its 
full  height  with  certainty,  but  it  is  evident  that 
here  we  have  a  plant  worth\'  of  taking  high  rank 
among  the  bright  and  attractive  Inulas. 

S.  Arxott. 
Rosedene,  Cari^ethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B. 


DIANTHUS  CYCLOPS. 

Under  the  above  name  a  beautiful  Dianthus  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  flowering  here 
(Rothesaj-).  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy 
Pinks,  and  is  well  worth  growing  where  there  is  a 
rockery  or  herbaceous  border.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  common,  as  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  catalogues  of  the  large  firms.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kew  List  of  herbaceous  plants 
published  in  1S05,  but  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  present  edition.  It  is  given  in  the  Kew  List  as 
of  garden  origin,  but  I  think  myself  that  it  is  only 
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a  variety  of  D.  Caryophyllus.  The  flowers  are 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  delicate 
rose  with  a  dark  crimson  centre,  the  edge  of  the 
flower  being  delicately  cut.  It  can  be  propagated 
by  seed  or  by  cutting,  but  the  best  way  of  getting 
good  plants  is  by  layering.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
layer  a  plant  and  leave  the  layers  where  they  are 
to  flower,  as  in  this  way  good  clumps  are  formed. 
It  enjoys  a  fairly  sandy  soil,  and  seems  to  do  best 
in  a  south-west  position  on  the  rock  garden, 
although  the  herbaceous  border  suits  it,  providing 
other  plants  do  not  encroach.  The  best  plants 
here  are  in  that  position,  and  they  have  been  a 
picture  since  June,  being  simply  covered  with 
bloom,  as  many  as  forty  flowers  being  out  on  a 
plant  at  one  time.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
here,  having  stood  out  all  last  winter. 

Rothesay,  N.B.  6.  M. 


NATURALISING     BULBOUS 
PLANTS    IN    GRASS    LAND. 

TuE  plants  that  may  be  used  for  beautifying  grass, 
woodland,  and  such  places  are  many.  As  the 
object  in  planting  bulbs  freely 
amongst  grass  is  to  get  quite 
a  natural  effect,  one  must  seek 
to  reproduce  the  simple  groups 
seen  in  woodland  and  field. 
There  must  be  no  round  rings, 
straight  lines,  or  formal  curves ; 
but  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
as  suggested  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

Cultivation,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  practically  impossible 
once  the  bulbs  are  planted. 
Success  can  only  be  ensured 
by  carefully  selecting  types 
that  will  be  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  soils.  The  necessity  of 
thus  specialising  certain  bulbs 
for  certain  soils,  &c.,  is  a  real 
one.  Many  bulbs  that  find  the 
rainfall  of  the  east  coast  of 
England  insufficient  will  revel 
in  the  heavier  rainfall  of  the 
west  coast.  On  the  other 
band,  they  may  grow  well  in 
moist  valleys  on  the  east 
coast  and  fail  on  a  too  well 
drained  hillside  on  the  west 
coast. 

With  a  view  to  guiding 
those  who  contemplate  plant- 
ing a  table  has  been  prepared 
from  which  indi\'iduals  may 
be  selected  which  require 
similar  conditions  as  to  soil, 
moisture,  season  of  planting, 
and  height  of  growth,  and  be 
expected  to  hold  a  fair  balance 
of  growth  with  the  grasses 
exceed  their  own  height  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  approximate  height,  colour,  exposure,  soil, 
time  of  planting,  time  of  flowering,  powers  of 
producing  seed,  and  the  distance  apart  to  observe 
in  planting  are  given  for  each  bulb. 

The  height  of  growth  and  time  of  flowering  will 
guide  the  planter  in  choosing  the  turf  sites  for  the 
plants.  Close  growing  turf  will  only  accommodate 
the  bulbs  of  lesser  growth  and  early  flowering, 
whilst  stronger  growing  turf,  suggesting  a  fairly 
rich  soil,  will  accommodate  the  taller  and  stouter 
types.  Exposure,  soil,  time  of  planting,  and  distance 
apart  are  important,  for  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  points  bulb  cultivation  is 
scarcely  possible,  whilst  production  of  seed  must 
also  be  considered.  Those  whose  powers  of  seed 
production  are  described  as  good  produce  seed 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  germinate 
where  it  falls,  and  such  plants  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  to  naturalise,  as  they  rarely  fail  to  get 
established. 

Many  genera  contain  several  distinct  types  which 
cannot  be  made  to  thrive  in  grass  together,  and  it 
would  save  time,  money,  and  disappointment  if 
bulbs  were  rigidly  selected  to  suit  the  soils,  so  that 


they  may  really  naturalise  themselves  and  last  for 
many  generations  unaided,  rather  than  prepare 
soils"  by  manuring,  &o. ,  to  -Suit  the  bulbs.  This 
latter  is  costly  and  troublesome,  and  effective  only 
so  long  as  the  prepared  condition  may  last. 

Sach  preparation  of  the  soil  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  bulbs  should  be  carried  out  in  August,  as 
by  that  time  most  will  be  ready  to  grow.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  rooting  characteristics  of  the 
bulbs. 

Light  soils  for  alpine  and  Asia  Minor  bulbs, 
such  as  Muscari,  Galanthus,  and  those  bulbs  of 
small  stature  which  require  a  light  and  somewhat 
dry  medium,  need  not  be  dug.  A  loosening  of  the 
soil,  effected  by  working  a  digging  fork  below  the 
turf  layer  as  far  as  it  will  go— taking  thin  strips 
at  a  time  to  ensure  a  thorough  loosening — will 
be  sufficient,  and  they  may  be  sown  broadcast 
and  dibbled  in  where  they  fall  without  further 
preparation  beyond  a  layer  of  soil  to  rake  over  the 
holes  when  planted. 

A  well-prepared  soil  should  be  selected  for  bulbs 
of  stronger  growth,  and  rendered  friable  and 
accessible  to  roots  by  deep  digging,  the  turf  being 


on  a  grass  bank,  the  soil  of  which,  though  friable, 
should  not  be  too  dry.  These  species  flower  very 
early  in  the  year,  almost  before  grass  begins  to 
grow,  so  that  the  height  the  grass  ultimately 
attains  is  not  very  important.  The  Iris  leaves 
attain  a  great  length  after  the  plants  flower,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  grass 
on  a  bank  to  choke  them. 

Irises  of  the  Persica  group,  such  as  Heldreichi, 
Tauri,  caucasica,  sindjarensis,  and  tubergeniana, 
may  also  be  planted  on  a  bank,  but  the  soil  should 
be  "so  well  drained  that  the  grass  would  wither 
in  dry  weather  in  order  that  the  bulbs  may 
have  a  good  ripening,  and  that  their  leaves,  which 
do  not  grow  very  tall,  may  make  headway.  These 
Irises  should  not  be  planted  deeply  ;  their  roots 
will  find  their  way  to  a  great  depth  in  most  soils 
and  not  feel  the  influence  of  drought.  Irises  of 
the  juncea  type,  such  as  Boissieri,  lingitana,  and 
filifolia,  require  a  warm  position,  the  bulbs  being 
planted  5  inches  to  6  inches  deep  if  the  surface 
soil  is  friable.  They  can  only  be  recommended  for' 
warm  counties. 

The    Spanish    Irises,    now    almost    universally 
planted,  can  be  got  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 


CROCUSES  (crocus  VERNUS)  NATURALISED.     (From  a  photograph  by  Mws  Willmott.) 


that    would    not 


stripped  off  for  the  purpose.  If  available  some 
rough  but  decayed  leaf-soil  should  be  worked 
deeply  into  the  soil,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
bulb  roots  feed  much  more  deeply  than  most  plants. 
If  slugs,  wireworma,  or  other  depredators  are 
noticeable,  it  is  important  that  each  bulb  should 
have  an  envelope  of  sharp  sand,  as  this  effectually 
prevents  their  reaching  the  bulbs,  except  by  the 
decayed  stem,  which  should  be  cut,  not  pulled  out 
and  thus  form  a  passage.  Once  planted  and  the 
turf  relaid  a  roller  may  be  passed  over  the  site  a 
few  limes  to  settle  the  soil  and  any  slugs  that  may 
be  in  the  turf.  Rolling  occasionally  when  the 
bulbs  are  resting  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  slug 
plague.  Any  special  conditions  to  observe  in 
planting,  such  as  depth,  &c.,  will  be  found  briefly 
noted  in  the  table. 

Three  great  genera — Iris,  Tulipa,  and  Narcissus-— 
cannot,  for  considerations  of  space,  be  treated  in 
specific  order  like  the  smaller  genera,  but  some 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  various  types 
comprised  in  each  genus  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  notes. 

Irises. 

The  lesser  bulbous  Irises,  such  as  bakeriana, 
reticulata,  Histrio,  and  histrioides,  are  only  happy 


colours,  and  may  be  grown  in  any  light  soil.  Being 
tall,  with  erect,  grassy  leaves,  they  may  be  planted 
in  almost  any  grass,  but  are  better  in  the  wild 
garden  and  grassy  plots  in  shrubberies  than  for 
carpeting  a  flat  piece  of  turf  in  the  open.  The 
one  drawback  to  their  cultivation  is  the  untidy 
appearance  of  their  leaves  and  stems  after  flowering, 
and  on  this  account  one  would  like  them  planted 
in  a  place  somewhat  removed  from  frequented 
thoroughfares  where  they  could  be  visited  when 
at  their  best.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  cut  the 
stems  down,  for  a  good  deal  of  bulb  building  is 
going  on  even  when  half  the  length  of  the  leaves 
is  withered. 

The  English  Irises  require  similar  positions,  but 
the  soil  should  be  stronger  and  decidedly  damp. 
They  delight  in  half  shade,  preferring  places 
where  the  coarser  Ferns  delight  to  grow,  such  as  a 
woodland  glade  and  thin  coppice.  The  flowers 
grow  larger  and  last  longer  in  half  shade  than  in 
full  sunshine,  and  the  bulbs  delight  in  the  light 
leafy  vegetable  deposit  generally  found  in  such 
places.  Even  in  well-managed  borders  their 
flowers  are  soon  over  in  hot  weather.  The  colours 
of  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  any  bulb 
catalogue. 
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Iris  tuberosa  (the  Snake's-head  Iris),  a  flower 
many  admire  for  its  quaint  colouring,  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  It  should  be  planted  in  big 
clumps  for  effect  and  in  places  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  trampled  upon.  Slugs  and  most 
rodents  are  fond  of  its  tuberous  roots.  Early 
planting  of  all  Irises  should  be  a  general  rule. 

Tulips. 

Tulips  cannot  be  naturalised  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  although  they  may  last  for  a  few  years. 
Garden  forms  revert  by  degrees  to  their  original 
types,  but  a  number  of  species  and  a  few  varieties 
will  find  the  conditions  suitable.  The  soil  for 
these  Tulips  should  not  be  dry,  hard,  or  too  well 
drained,  and  soils  of  a  sterile  nature,  in  which 
fungoid  growth  revels,  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
for  the  roots  of  Tulips  are  fibrous  and  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  same  depth  as  Irises  and 
Narcissi. 

Light  soils  supporting  a  short  close  turf  will 
accommodate  the  dwarf  Crocus-like  Tulips  from 
Asia  Minor,  &c.,  such  as  persica  pulchella 
and  montana.  These  flower  early  in  the  season 
and  ripen  quickly.  One  may  plant  them 
in  places  considered  suitable  for  Irises  of  the 
reticulata  group.  Woodland  glades  and  natural 
shrubberies,  in  which  a  layer  of  leafy  deposit  may 
be  found,  will  grow  Tulipas  saxatilis  and  sylvestris 
and  their  varieties.  Both  these  Tulips  ramble 
about  b}'  underground  offsets,  a  bulb  forming  at 
the  extremity  of  each  runner.  They  invariably 
succeed  in  well-sheltered  sites  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  tempered,  but  they  succeed  better  without 
direct  shade  overhead.  Frosts  frequently  spoil 
the  flowers  in  the  open  border,  and  a  sheltered 
position  such  as  that  described  will  suit  them  far 
better  than  an  open  exposure.  They  are  very 
effective   and   strong,  and   worth    every    effort  to 


naturalise,     as    they    are    capable    of    producing 

delightful  pictures. 

The  choicest  border  Tulips,  such  as  La  Merveille, 
vitellina,  fulgens,  Picotee,  &c. ,  should  not  be  trusted 
to  hold  their  own  amid  grasses  unless  the  soil  be 
of  exceptionally  good  tilth,  but  such  kinds  as 
macrospila  (crimson-scarlet  and  fragrant),  most 
of  the  Gesner  Tulips,  Tulipas  carinata,  macu- 
lata,  viridiflora,  oculis-solis,  and  several  of  the 
European  species  may  be  planted  in  good  soil 
in  sunny  positions,  whilst  the  first  -  named  (T. 
macrospila)  will  thrive  for  yeats  in  the  poorest  of 
soils  and  lose  none  of  its  beauty.  It  is  exceptionally 
hard  to  kill.  In  the  main.  Tulips  that  grow  well 
in  cultivated  shrubberies,  where  the  conditions  are 
invariably  much  worse  than  in  open  pastures,  ma}' 
be  expected  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
the  one  feature  to  observe  being  a  fair  balance  of 
growth  between  the  Tulips  and  gi'asses,  a  matter 
that  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot.  Parrot 
Tulips  are  not  very  satisfactory  under  harsh 
conditions,  but  one  of  their  parents,  T.  cornuta, 
may  be  grown  well  where  any  other  Tulip  manages 
to  live. 

Nabcissi. 

'      Narcissi  are  delightful  in  grass.   A  few,  however, 

will  not  thrive  there,  being  mainly  garden  creations 

requiring  good  cultivation  to  maintain  their  high 

standard,  whilst  a  few  of  the  heavy  headed  doubles, 

such  as  Sulphureus  plenus,  Auranliacus  plenus,  and 

Incomparabilis  plenus,   spoil   any   good  efl'ect   by 

flopping  about  in    all    directions   after   the   first 

breath  of  wind.   It  is  not  possible  to  deal  thoroughly 

with  the  hundreds  of  varieties  comprised  in  this 

great  genus,  as  their  cultivation  is  simple  and  M-ell 

understood,    whilst  many   object-lessons  such   as 

those  at  Kew  exist  for  all  who  desire  to  study  the 

,  types  that  do  best.   A  few  general  notes,  however, 

I  may  be  helpful.    All  Narcissi  thrive  best  in  a  damp 


soil  of  good  depth.  A  few  types,  such  as  biflorus, 
Stella,  spurius,  the  Campernelles,  and  the  Tenby 
Daffodils  maintain  some  vigour  in  drier  soils, 
but  for  the  majority  a  damp  substratum,  easily 
accessible  to  their  roots,  is  essential.  A  light 
shade  suits  them  all,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
exceptionally  advantageous  to  such  types  as  Barri, 
incomparabilis,  Leedsi,  and  their  many  varieties, 
whose  coronas  and  thin  petals  wither  badly  under 
the  influence  of  the  April  sun,  spoiling  them  long 
before  their  season. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  dig  friable  soils  of 
good  depth  for  their  reception  if  the  dibber 
penetrates  easily,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  strip  off"  the  turf  and 
dig  deeply,  as  advised  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  A 
reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  in  soil 
preparation  will  save  much  trouble  later  on,  and 
the  bulbs  will  thri  ve  all  the  better  for  it.  Practically 
all  the  Trumpet  Daff"odils  may  be  grown  well  in  the 
open  pasture,  but  the  smaller  growingsections,  such 
as  moschatus,  triandrus,  and  Bulbocodium,  cannot 
withstand  drought,  and  grasses  on  wet  sites  soon 
choke  them.  Little  colonies  may,  however,  be 
established  on  the  half  clothed  banks  of  small 
streams.  Use  the  Creeping  Jenny  {Lysiniachia  Num- 
mularia)  to  cover  and  protect  them.  N.  bulboco- 
dium type  is  strong  enough  to  grow  amongst  grasses, 
and  it  withstands  drought  better  than  the  others 
of  its  group,  but  none  of  these  lesser  Narcissi  can 
be  regarded  as  good  plants  for  naturalising  or  grass 
planting,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  balancing  their 
growth  with  that  of  the  grasses. 

Early  planting  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  wait  for  the  clearance  lists  of 
dealersbeforepurchasing  stocks, as  many  of  the  bulbs 
so  obtained  have  spent  four  or  five  months  of  their 
growing  season  in  a  warehouse.  The  best  planting 
months  are  September,  October,  and  November. 


Plant. 


Allium  Moly 

,,      neapolitanum 
Anemone  apennina 

,,  ,,  alba 

,,         blanda 

,,  ,,       iaurica 

,,        fulgens 

,,  ,,       annulata 


TABLE    OF    BULBOUS    PLANTS,    &c.,    WITH    CULTURAL    DETAILS,    FOR    NATURALISING    IN    GRASS. 

Colour.  Exposxire.  Soil.  Time  of  Planting.       Time  of  Flowering.  Seed  (Production  of). 

Common  September— November    June— July  Very  good 

Fair,  but  requires  culture 


Height. 
Inches. 

12 

IS 


12  to  IS 
12  to  18 

,,  ,,       gneca  12  to  IS 

,,  nemorosa  4  to  S 
,1  ,,  alba  plena  4  to  S 
,,              ,,         robinaoniana  4  to  S 

,,         palmata  6 

,.              ,,       alba  6 

,,         Pulsatilla  6 

,,         sylvestris  12 

Barnardia  scilloides  9 

Bellevalia  romana  12 

Bloomeria  aurea  12 

Brodi^ea  Bridgesii  12 

,,        capitata  24 

„        congesta  36 

„        grandiflora  6 

,,        ixioides  10 

,,        lactea  IS 

,,        laxa  18 

,,        multiflora  36 

,,        pedunciUaris  18 

,,        stellarjs  G 

Bulbocodium  vernuni  4 

Camassia  Cusickii  36 

,,         esculenta  18 

,,         Leicbtlinii  36 

,,         montana  24 

Chionodoxa  pigantea  S 

„            Lucilire  6  to  7 

,,            sardensis  6  to  7 

,,            Tmoli  6  to  7 

Oolchicum  auiumnale  6 

,,                 ,,         album  6 

,,                   „          roseum  6 

„          Paikitisoni  6  to  S 

,,          variegatum  6 

Crocus  asturicua  G 

,,      biflorus  0 

,,      cbrysarithus  4 

,,      Dutch  vara.  6  to  8 

„      loiigiflorus  8 

,,      reticulatus  4 

,,      sativus  6 

„      specioaus  6 

,,      tommaainianus  G 

,,      zonatus  4 

Cyclamen  cilicicura  4 

„          Coum  4 

,,          europajum  4 

,,         hederjcfolium  4 

Eranthis  cilicica  4 

„       hyemalis  4 


Yellow 

White 

Sky  blue 

White 

Rich  blue 

White,  sky  blue 

Scarlet 

Scarlet,  wh.  eye 

Dark  scarlet 

^\^lite 

Pale  blue 

Yellow 

White 

Purple 

White 

Kose 

Steel  blue 

Yellow 

Lilac-red 

Violet 

Pale  violet 

Dark  blue 

Yellow 

White 

Purple 

Blue 

White 

Dark  blue 

Rosy  purple 

Pale  blue 

Blue 

White  to  blue 

Blue 

Rich  lavender 

Pale  blue,  wh.  eye 

Deep  blue 

Blue,  white  eye 

Rosy  purple 

White 

Lilac-rose 

Chequered  lilac 

Chequered  purple 

Purple  shades 

Lilac  strpd.  white 

Yellow 

Various 

Rosy  lilac 

Purple 
Blue 

Lavender 

,,        red  eye 
White 

White  to  crimson 
Crimson 
Pale  crimson 
Yellow 


Exposure. 

Sunny 

Various 

Sunny 


Light  and  damp       August 


Tinte  of  Flowering. 

June— July 

Spring 

April 


Sun  or  shade 
Sunny 


Thin  woods 


Sunny 

Sun  or  thin  woods 

Sunny 

Sunny  ;plantdeeply  in 
warm  counties  only 


Damp  limestone 

Light  and  damp 

Common 

Light 

Light  and  dry 


August— September 


September 

Winter 

March— July,  August 
September 


Sunny 

Sunny  and  sheltered 

Various 

Sunny  and  sheltered 

Full,  in  short  turf 


Sunny  and  sheltered 

Various 

Sunny 


Light  and  damp 
Strong  and  damp 
Various 
Strong  and  damp 

Light 


April— May 
April 

May 

April— May 

May 

September 
April 
June 

May— June 
June 


.Tune— July 

June 

February 

May 

June 


Good,  and  germinates  well 


Uncertain,  and  difficult  to  grow 
Fair,  but  requires  culture 
Very  good 


August— September 


Various,  but  damp    August 


Various 
Sunny 


Various 

Sunny 
Thin  woods 

,,    and  open 
Thin  woods 

Sunny  slopes 
VariouB 


Light 
Common 


Light 

Light  and  damp 

Light 

Light  and  dry 


Light 
Various 


September 

August 

September 

August 

September 
August 


August— September 


March 


September—  Octob'r 


September— Octob'r 
February— March 

Spring 


Uncertain 
Very  good 


Fair  only 
Very  good 

Fair  only 

Good 

Reverts  to  type 

Untested 

Good 

Untested 

Good 

Very  good 

May  revert  to  types 

Untested 


September— Octob'r     Good 


Spring 

September— Octob'r 

Spring 

Winter 

Summer 

Spring 

Winter 


Fair,  but  uncertain 

l^ntested 

Good,  but  requires  culture 

Good 
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Flant. 

Height. 

Til  eh  pj? 

Colour. 

Exposure. 

Soil. 

Time  of  PlaniiTig. 

Time  oj  Flowering. 

Seed  (Production  of). 

Eiythronium  americanum 

6  to  8 

Light  yellow 

Thin  woods  or  shelter 

Damp  and  deep 

September 

April 

Good,  but  requires  culture 

„            Dena-canis 

6 

Various 

Various 

Various  - 

„ 

March— April 

Good,  germinates  naturally 

,,            grandiSorum 

8 

Golden 

Thin  woods  and  shltr. 

Damp  and  deep 

,, 

April 

„      but  requires  culture- 

„           priganteum 

8 

Straw 

Various 

,, 

„ 

April — May 

,, 

,,            Hartwegi 

8 

Light  yellow 

,, 

A^'arious 

,, 

April 

tr 

„            Hendersoni 

8 

Purple 

Thin  woods  and  shltr. 

Damp  and  deep 

,, 

>. 

,, 

„           revolutum 

8 

Shades  of  rose 

,, 

,, 

„ 

,, 

>^ 

Fritillaria  arroena 

i 
6 

S 

Golden 

Sunny,  in  short  turf 

Light 

" 

March 

Good 

, ,        aur6a 
„         citrina 

Citron-yellow 

Various 

" 

" 

" 

\\ 

„         Imperialis 

S6 

Various 

Sunny 

Strong  and  damp 

September- 

-October 

April 

,, 

,,        Meleagris 

12 

Various 

Light  and  damp 

,, 

,, 

„ 

»               „        alba 

12 

White 

J, 

,, 

„ 

,, 

„ 

,,         pyrenaica 

6 

Straw 

Sunny 

Light  and  dry 

,, 

June 

,, 

Whiltallii 

8 

Greenish  yellow 

Sun  or  shade 

,, 

,, 

March— April 

,, 

Galanthus  cilicicus 

6 

White 

Various 

,, 

August 

Midwinter 

Untested 

Elwesii 

6 

Sunny 

Light  and  damp 

,, 

March 

Good 

Wliittallii 

S 

J 

J, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,,         Ikarife 

6 

j^ 

„ 

„ 

„ 

„         nivalis  vars. 

6 

Various 

Various 

,J 

February— March 

,, 

Hyaciathus  amethystinus 

12 

Blue 

Sunny 

Light  and  deep 

September 

May 

Very  good 

.,                 ,,            albus 

12 

White 

jj 

„ 

,, 

„ 

,, 

„         azureus  and  vars. 

4  to  6 

Sky  blue 

Light 

August 

February- March 

„ 

„         ronianus 

8 

Steel  blue 

,j 

August— September 

April 

„ 

„         webbianua 

8 

Blue 

J, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

}, 

Iris  (see  letterpress) 

Ixiolirion  montanum 

12 

Rich  blue 

,j 

Light,  plaut  deeply 

Septeraher- 

-March 

June 

Good,  requires  culture- 

„                 ,,        tafearicura 

18 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

A'ery  good. 

Leucojum  testivum 

12 

While 

Various  if  damp 

Various 

September 

April— May 

,, 

„         vernum 

6 

White  and  greeu 

^^ 

J, 

August— September 

March 

,, 

„               „        carpaticum 

10 

Wliite  and  yellow 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Untested 

.Merendera  Bnlbocodium 

4 

Rose 

„ 

,, 

,, 

„ 

y. 

iluscari  botryoides 

5 

Blue 

Various 

„ 

August 

April 

Very  goodr 

,,                ,,         album 

5 

White 

,, 

,, 

,, 

„ 

,y 

,,        conicum 

8 

Rich  blue 

Sunny 

Light  and  deep 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,,       Heldreichii 

6 

Dark  blue 

,, 

Light  and  dry 

,, 

,, 

„        neglectum 

8 

Steel  blue 

Various 

Various 

August— September 

,, 

,, 

,,        paradoxuni 

9 

Blue-black 

Sunny 

Light  and  damp 

,, 

April— May 

,, 

,,       racemosum 

6 

Pale  blue 

ij 

,, 

„ 

April 

,, 

„       szovitsianum 

5 

Cobalt 

Light  and  dry 

August 

,, 

Untested 

Narcissua  {see  letterpress) 

Ornithogalum  nutans 

6 

White 

Various 

Various 

Autumn 

June 

Very  good 

,,             narbonense 

18 

Sunny 

,, 

September- 

-October 

June— July 

,, 

Pancratium  raaritimum 

12 

South'rn  counties  only 

Strong  and  free 

October— March 

Autumn 

Uncertain 

Puschkinia  scilloides 

0 

Cobalt 

Sunny 

Light  and  damp 

September 

April— May 

,, 

Scilla  bifolia  and  vars. 

6 

White  to  blue 

Various 

Light 

August 

March 

Very  good 

,,    campauulata 

12 

Vale  blue 

Light  and  damp 

,, 

May 

,, 

y,           »       alba 

12 

White 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Reverts  to  type 

,,           „       Excelsior 

15 

Rich  blue 

J, 

,, 

,, 

May  revert  to  type- 

„    italica 

8 

Blue 

Sunny 

Light  and  dry 

August— September 

,, 

Very  good 

„    mutans  and  vars. 

12 

Blue- white 

Thin  woods 

)» 

i> 

April 

,, 

,,    sibirica 

6 

Deep  azure 

Sunny 

Light  and  damp 

August 

March 

,, 

alba 

6 

White 

^^ 

,, 

,j 

,, 

Reverts  to  type 

,,    verna 

6 

Deep  lilac 

Various 

Light  and  dry 

ji 

April 

Good 

Stern bergia  fischeriana 

6 

Yellow 

Sunny  and  sheltered 

Light  and  damp 

„ 

February— April 

Good,  requires  culture 

„         lutea 

6 

Rich  yellow 

,, 

,, 

11 

September— Octob'r 

II 

„             „    major 
Trillium  grandiflorum 

7 
9 

White 

Thin  woods 

B&m-p  h  11  nius 

October 

June 

Good 

,,        sessile 

12 

Light  purple 

Various 

Wet  ku7nns 

,, 

April— May 

Good,  may  require  culture- 

Triteleia  uniflora 

8 

White  or  porcelain 

^^ 

Light  and  dry 

August 

,, 

Very  good 

„            ,,      violacea 

8 

Pale  violet 

ij 

^, 

,, 

„ 

May  revert  to  type 

Tulipa  (see  letterpress) 

Zephyranthes  Candida 

8 

White 

Sunny  in  S.  counties 

Light  and  damp 

Winter 

Autumn 

Good,  requires  culture 

Geo.  B.  Mallett^ 
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THE  NTMPH.^A  (WATER  LILY)  POND  IN  REGENTS  PARK,      (photograph  takci  September  1.) 


WATER     LILIES     IN 
REGENT'S    PARK. 

GOOD  lessons  in  town 
gardening  may  be  learnt 
trom  the  London  parks^ 
especially  from  Regent's 
Park,  where  Mr.  Jordan^ 
the  superintendent^ 
plants  many  of  the  best  hardy  flowers 
to  show  their  beauty  near  the  crowded 
and  smoky  metropolis.  The  Holly- 
hock border  has  been,  as  usual,  a 
quaint  picture,  and  the  Water  Lily 
pond  proves  a  grateful  relief  from 
the  gay  masses  of  exotics  and  hardy 
tlower.-i.  This  Nymphsea  pond  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  Londoners,  and 
shows  a  phase  of  flower  gardening 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 
The  little  colonies  of  crimson,  yellow, 
rose,  and  other  shades  of  Water  Lilies 
are  very  bright  when  the  flowers  open 
wide  to  the  sun,  and  the  water- 
loving  plants  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool  have  quite  a  natural  effect. 
The  water  garden  in  Regent's  Park 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  most  inte- 
resting features,  and  one  that  other 
parks  might  copy. 
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BULBOUS    PLANTS    FOR    THE 

GREENHOUSE. 

There  are  many  bulbous  plants  suitable  for  the 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  early  spring 
which  will  require  but  little  warmth  to  have  them  in 
flower  some  weeks  earlier  than  they  would  be  when 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  Though  many  of  them 
do  not  last  long,  they  come  into  bloom  just  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  appreciated,  and  they 
occupy  little  room  before  they  are  in  flower,  while 
they  can  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  they  are  over. 
Quite  a  long  list  of  useful  subjects  might  be  given. 
Those  enumerated  below  are  among  the  best.  Of 
course,  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  require  to  be 
renewed  each  year,  but  manj'  may  be  grown  on 
from  year  to  j-ear  if  carefully  treated. 

Hyacinths. 

In  the  culture  of  Hyacinths  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  secure  good  bulbs  to  start  with. 
It  is  not  always  the  largest  bulbs  that  prove  the 
best,  but  smaller  ones  that  are  firm  and  well 
ripened  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  varieties 
vary,  some  making  much  larger  bulbs  than  others. 
For  earl}-  flowering  the}-  should  be  potted  as  early 
as  possible.  Any  ordinary  garden  compost  may 
be  used.  In  potting  the  crowns  should  be  kept 
well  above  the  soil,  and  the  bulbs  should  not  be 
pressed  down,  for  if  the  soil  is  hard  at  the  base  of 
the  bulbs,  the  roots,  which  start  altogether,  cannot 
penetrate  and  the  tips  get  damaged,  and  the  bulbs 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  if  very  hard.  After 
potting  it  is  usual  to  stand  them  in  the  open  and 


give  a  thick  coverins;  of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or 
other  light  material.  They  may  then  remain  until 
required  for  starting.  When  for  early  flowering 
they  should  have  an  inverted  pot  placed  over  each 
when  first  put  into  warmth,  and  these  may  be 
removed  after  the  bulbs  have  made  a  good  start. 
After  they  are  well  started,  light  and  sunshine 
are  of  more  importance  than  a  high  temperature. 
The  number  of  flowers  cannot  be  increased,  but  by 
liberal  and  careful  treatment  the  individual  flowers 
can  be  got  bigger,  and  also  the  foliage.  Liquid 
manure  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  is  the 
best  stimulant.  I  hardly  need  add  that  it  should 
be  made  some  time  before  required  for  use  and 
allowed  to  settle  down,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  a 
clear  state,  but  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  make 
many  understand  that  the  virtue  lies  in  the 
"  liquid,"  and  not  in  the  dregs. 

Varietie.^. — The  single  varieties  are  the  most 
satisfactory  for  pots,  and  I  should  select  the 
following,  which  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
for  general  purposes.  White  :  La  Grandesse,  ilout 
Blanc.  Blush:  Grandeur de  Merveille,  Leviathan. 
Pink  :  Norma,  Princess  of  Wales.  Red  :  Robert 
Steiger,  General  Pellissier.  Yellow :  King  of 
Yellows,  Yellow  Hammer.  Light  blue :  Czar 
Peter,  Enchantress.  Medium  blue :  Captain  Boy  ton, 
Leonidas.  Dark  blue  :  Baron  Von  Thuyll,  King 
of  Blues.     Purple  :  The  Sultan,  William  I. 

Tulips. 

These  require  similar  treatment  to  Hyacinths. 
After  the  flower  buds  show  a  light  sunny  position 
will   be   more   advantageous   than   much  artificial 


heat.  For  very  early  flowering  the  Due  Van  Thol 
varieties  may  be  grown.  These  may  be  had  in  six 
different  colours,  but  the  flow-ers  are  small,  and  I 
should  only  recommend  them  for  very  early  forcing. 
The  Pottebakker,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  fine 
for  pots,  and  force  well.  Other  sorts  specially 
worthy  of  attention  are  :  Dusart,  dark  red  ;  Cottage 
Maid,  blush ;  Ophir  d'Or,  yellow ;  Proserpine, 
crimson,  with  a  silky  shade ;  Thomas  Moore, 
apricot  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  bright  crimson ; 
Prince  of  Austria,  orange-scarlet ;  Cerise  Gris  de 
Lin,  buff;  Princess  Marianne,  while  :  Mon  Tresor, 
yellow :  Keizerskroon,  scarlet  and  yellow ;  and 
Bride  of  Haarlem,  carmine,  feathered  white. 

The  best  double  varieties  are  ;  Rose  Blanche, 
white ;  Blanch  Hative,  white ;  Murillo,  rose ; 
Murillo,  yellow;  William  III.,  orange-scarlet; 
Leo  XIII.,  scarlet,  with  yellow  centre;  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  white,  shaded  rose ;  and  Rose 
d'Amour,  rose. 

Lachexauas. 

These  are  very  prett}'  for  spring  flowering,  and 
come  into  blooom  quite  early  without  any  forcing. 
After  they  have  done  flowering  they  may  be 
gradually  dried  ofl'  and  later  on  repotted,  selecting 
the  largest  bulbs,  and  about  six  in  each  pot  make 
a  nice  show.  The  varieties  are  not  numerous,  and 
all  are  pretty,  but  Nelsoni  is  the  finest  for  pots, 
having  long  spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers. 

Leucojdm  verxum  (Spring  Snowflake). 
When  potted  in  the  autumn  and  kept  in  a  cold 
pit  during  the  winter  it  will  soon  start  away  when 
placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse  in 
spring. 
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Gladiolus  Colvillei  The  Bride. 

This  pure  white  Gladiolus  is  useful  for  pots. 
Strong  bulbs  will  generally  throw  up  two  or  three 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  the  bulbs  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  in  the  pots.  Use  a  good  loamy 
compost,  and  after  they  are  potted  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  and  started  when  convenient. 
Besides  the  above  there  are  now  several  other  ver3' 
prettj'  early  varieties,  such  as  Blushing  Bride, 
Pink  Perfection,  Peach  Blossom,  and  Rosy  Gem. 
After  these  have  done  flowering  and  are  properly 
ripened  o£F  the  largest  bulbs  may  be  selected  for 
the  following  season,  and  if  the  smaller  ones  are 
planted  out  they  will  make  good  bulbs  for  further 
succession. 

IxiAS. 

We  get  a  great  variety  of  colours  in 
these,  and  they  are  easily  grown.  They 
should  be  potted  earl}'  in  the  autumn.  Use 
a  eompost  consisting  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  If  protected  from  frost  it  is 
better  not  to  use  any  extra  covering  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots.  They  may  be  taken 
in  and  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  any  light 
position,  and  will  come  into  bloom  in  time 
to  succeed  some  of  the  earlier  flowering 
bulbs.  Of  named  varieties,  Craterioides, 
Emperor  of  China,  Humbert,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Excelsior,  Elvira,  Viridiflora,  and 
Vulcan  is  a  good  selection,  or  mixed  varie- 
ties are  satisfactory. 

Freesia  kefracta  alba. 

This  may  be  grown  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Ixias  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
subjects  for  early  flowering.  It  will  be 
found  very  useful  either  for  the  conservatory 
or  for  cut  bloom. 

Narcissi. 

Formerly  it  was  only  those  of  the 
polyantha  type  that  were  grown  in  pots, 
and  these  are  still  very  desirable,  the  Paper 
White  and  double  Roman  coming  in  very 
early,  and  of  others  such  as  Grand  Monarque 
and  Gloriosa  are  still  among  the  best. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  getting  these 
potted  as  early  as  possible.  They  may  be 
stood  in  the  open  and  have  a  good  covering 
of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  severe  they  will  start  early.  As 
soon  as  they  show  through  the  covering 
may  be  removed  to  a  pit  and  taken  into 
more  warmth  as  required. 
Daffodils. 

The  ordinary  trumpet  varieties  are  the 
snost  showy  for  the  greenhouse,  and  all  the 
newer  and  choicer  varieties  may  be  grown, 
but  such  as  Emperor,  Bicolor  Horsfieldi, 
TPrinceps,  Obvallaris,  and  Telamonius  plenus 
make  a  good  show.  Potted  early  and  kept 
in  a  cold  pit  until  they  are  well  rooted 
they  may  then  be  taken  into  warmth  as 
-required.  A.  Hemsley. 


I  shown,  many  keen  judges  were  inclined  to  give 
I  the  palm  to  Florence  Pearson  as  being  the 
most  perfect  flower.  We  have  already  been 
told  that  Peter  Barr  originated  from  Monarch 
and  ilme.  de  Graaff,  and,  when  visiting 
Lowdham  in  .June,  Mr.  JDuncan  Pearson  kindly 
showed  me  the  solitary  bulb  of  Florence 
Pearson  and  told  me  something  of  its  history. 
The  bulb  is  very  large  and  massive,  and  was 
lifted  in  the  hope  that  there  would  have  been 
at  least  one  offset  large  enough  to  detach. 
This,  however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  as, 
though  several  offsets  had  been  made,  not  one 


SOME     NEW^     TRUMPET 
DAFFODILS. 

The    last    few   years    have    shown    a 
marked  advance  in  many  of  our  best 
lardy  flowers,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  other  family  has  so  well  rewarded 
the    skill    of    the    hybridist    as    the 
Narcissus.     It  is  to  a  few  of  the  novelties 
in  the  white  and  sulphur-coloured  trumpet 
section  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention,  as  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  these  of  late.    The 
two  most  remarkable  flowers  which  have  as 
yet  appeared  are  undoubtedly 

Peter  Barr  and  Flcyrence  Pearson.  —  The 
iormer  I  daresay  many  of  your  readers  saw  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  April  8  last,  and  it  has  been 
fully  described  in  The  Garden,  while  only 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  last  show  of  the  Midland  Daffodil 
Society  saw  the  first  and  only  flower  which 
the  latter  has  yet  unfolded.  The  resemblance 
hetween  these  varieties  is  very  close,  but,  as 


THE  new  trumpet   DAFFODIL   MRS.    HILLHOUSB. 
(MUCH    REDUCED.) 

was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  detached  from  the 
parent  with  safety.  Although  this  beautiful 
variety  -ndll  be  many  years  before  it  can  be 
seen  in  gardens,  one  is  content  to  know  that 
like  many  of  the  newer  trumpet  Dafibdils  it  is 
a  strong,  robust  grower,  so  that  in  the  gardens 
of  the  generations  to  come  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  the  greatest  value.  That  the  raiser 
of  seedling  Daftodils  must  have  patience  to 
ensure  success  is  undeniable,  and  this  is  only 
a  case  in  point,  as  seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Pearson  crossed  Emperor  with  Mme. 
de  Graaflf — Florence  Pearson  being  only  one 
out  of  twelve  other  seedlings  which  resulted 
from  the  cross,  and  even  now  nine  of  these 


have  yet  to  bloom.  As  exhibited  at  Edgbaston 
several  of  our  best  judges  pronounced  highly 
in  its  favour,  while  its  refined  shape  and 
translucent  texture  were  remarked  upon 
by  all. 

Yet    another   beautiful    trumpet    Daffodil 
which  we  owe  to  Messrs.  Pearson  is 

Mrs.  Hillhouse.  —  This  is  a  very  refined 
bicolor,  with  a  long  pale  yellow  trumpet,  and 
is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  glorified  J.  B.  M. 
Camm.  The  segments  are  stiff  and  of  good 
substance,  while  the  whole  fiower  lasts  in  good 
condition  a  long  time,  and  the  foliage  is  strong 
and  broad.  ~Sh.  Duncan  Pearson  tells 
me  that  he  has  no  record  of  its  parentage. 
Exhibited  at  Birmingham  in  1894  it 
gained  a  silver  medal,  and  when  shown 
before  the  Midland  Daft'qdil  Society  in 
April  last  it  deservedly  gained  an  award 
of  merit. 

Lady  Audrey,  which  gained  an  award 
of  merit  for  Messrs.  Barr  at  Edgbaston 
this  year,  is  of  singular  beauty,  and  has 
well  been  said  to  be  a  smaller  Peter 
Barr,  though  it  seems  hardly  quite  so 
pure  in  colour  as  that  variety.  It  is 
of  good  substance,  and  the  colour  of 
both  trumpet  and  segments  is  a  pale 
lemon-white,  while  the  base  of  the 
flower  adjoining  the  stalk  is  splashed 
with  a  yellowish  green. 

Warley  Magna,  which  was  so  well 
shown  both  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  also 
at  Edgbaston  by  Miss  Willmott,  is  a 
very  pure  and  chaste  white  Ajax. 
Although  much  the  same  colour  as 
Peter  Barr,  it  is  smaller  and  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  variety.  The  main 
feature  of  the  flower  lies  in  its  trumpet, 
which  is  widely  expanded  and  beauti- 
fully frilled. 

Queen  Christina  is  another  variety 
which  was  exhibited  in  capital  form  this 
year.  It  is  an  enormous  bicolor,  with  a 
short  firm  trumpet  of  sulphur-yellow, 
which  is  broadly  expanded  and  turned 
round  at  the  apex.  The  sturdy  perianth 
segments  are  a  feature  of  the  flower,  and 
in  colour  are  a  pale  primrose.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  strong  grower  and  wiU  prove 
most  efl'eotive  in  the  border. 

It  proves  of  intere.st  nowadays  to 
turn  to  the  report  of  the  Daffodil  con- 
ference, held  on  April  1,  1884,  and 
compare  the  list  of  varieties  there  given 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
white  or  sulphur  -  coloured  trumpet 
section  there  are  nine  varieties  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  the  three  old 
ones — i.e.,  N.  cernuus,  N.  tortuosus,  and 
N.  albicans — they  are  W.  P.  Milner, 
William  Goldring,  C.  W.  Cowan, 
Exquisite,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Eebecca  Syme,  cernuus  pulcher,  and 
Mrs.  Burbidge.  And,  although  these 
were  in  cultivation  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  they  still  find  a  place 
in  our  gardens,  and  Messrs.  Barr  have  only 
eliminated  two  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
from  their  catalogue  quite  recently,  these 
being  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  Eebecca  Syme. 
Of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  Narcissus  con- 
ference Mme.  de  Graaif  had  only  been  seen  by 
a  fevi',  as  in  the  description  accompanjdng  the 
coloured  plate  of  that  variety  in  Vol.  LVI.  of 
The  Garden,  Mr.  Burbidge  tells  us  that  it 
opened  its  first  flower  in  April,  1883.  With 
the  hosts  of  new  seedlings  which  every  year 
pour  into  our  spring  shows  many  of  our  best 
varieties  are  being  rapidly  eclipsed,  but  no  one 
can  complain  of  a  plethora  of  what  are  called 
white  Daffodils.    Indeed,  Mme.  de  Graaff  is 
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the  only  old  variety  which  will  stand  in 
comparison  with  the  six  new  varieties,  Florence 
Pearson,  Peter  Barr,  Warley  Magna,  Queen 
Christina,  Mrs.  Hillhouse,  and  Lady  Audrey. 
Arthur  R  Goodwin. 


SOME      RARE 


LILIES. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  with  the  exception 
of  Japanese  and  a  few  other  sorts  used  for  forcing 
and  cut  flowers,  the  demand  for  the  rarer  kinds 
of  Lilies  has  during  the  last  few  years  considerably 
declined,  and  while  during  the  time  of  1880  to 
1890  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  favour,  and  collec- 
tions were  grown  in  many  private  gardens,  these 
lovely  plants  have  to  a  great  extent  almost 
disappeared.  The  fault  of  this  is  perhaps  mainly 
due  to  the  trouble  there  is  in  establishing  them 
permanently  in  gardens.  Still,  my  experience  is, 
although  many  Lilies  require  special  though 
simple  treatment,  there  are  no  real  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  growing  the  hardy  kinds.  I  knew  an 
amateur  at  Catford  who  grew  a  collection  of  the 
best  kinds  of  the  Martagon  group  in  a  small  back 
garden,  and  we  have  exchanged  sorts,  such  as  the 
now  rare  White  Martagon  Lily,  L.  testaceum,  and 
L.  dalmaticum  ;  another  amateur  in  a  smaller 
garden  in  the  apparently  most  unfavourable 
neighbourhood  of  Kentish  Town  had  for  many 
years  such  species  asL.  bloomerianuni  magnificum, 
L.  rubescens,  L.  Bolanderi,  and  L.  Parryi  in  rare 
perfection,  and  only  lost  them  by  discarding 
Rhododendrons  and  other  protective  shrubs.  It 
should  always  be  understood  that  as  Lilies  are 
forest  plants,  growing  invariably  on  wooded  hill- 
sides and  getting  shelter  from  sharp  wintry 
frost  by  the  shedding  of  the  leaves  in  the  first 
instance  and  then  shelter  against  spring  frost  and 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  are  not 
too  moist  at  the  time  of  rest.  Most  of  the 
Martagon  group  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
possible  in  autumn,  and  in  a  well-drained  loamy 
soil  ;  some  like  humus.  They  rarely  grow  to 
perfection  and  flower  well  the  first  year,  and  when 
once  doing  well  they  should  not  be  disturbed  for 
several  years,  not  until  they  show  signs  of  failing, 
when  division  and  transplanting  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  find  that  bulbs  coming  from  clumps 
grown  for  several  years  in  the  same  spot  are  the 
easiest  to  establish  again,  being  invariably  quite 
healthy.  The  most  interesting  Lilies  will  always 
be  those  belonging  to  the  Martagon  group. 

L.  Martagon  album,  of  which  two  kinds  exist, 
one,  rather  inferior,  is  found  wild  in  mountain 
forests  on  the  Continent ;  it  has  flowers  of  a  pale 
lilac  or  white  colour,  heavily  spotted  with  maroon. 
The  better  kind  of  White  Martagon  is  an  English 
garden  form  found  mostly  in  the  Western 
Counties.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Continental  form  in  the  light  green,  rather  stout 
stem,  and  broad,  light  green  leaves  and  creamy 
white  large  flowers. 

L.  Dalhansoni  is  a  hybrid  Lily,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  L.  dalmaticum  and  L.  Hansoni. 
It  is  tall,  vigorous,  with  brownish  purple-spotted 
flowers.  This  form  was  raised  by  Mr.  Powell, 
and  another  form  raised  in  Dutch  gardens  by 
Van  Tubergen  and  named  L.  Marhan,  differs  only 
in  the  lighter  colour  of  the  flowers.  Both  are  now 
very  rare  in  English  gardens. 

L.  Berensii  is  an  exceedingly  rare  and  lovely 
Lily,  the  result  of  a  most  successful  cross  between 
Lilium  testaceum  and  L.  chalcedonicum  gr.-ecum. 
The  foliage  is  rather  long,  the  bulb  being  like  that 
of  L.  testaceum,  and  the  flower  is  large,  brick  red 
colour,  and  with  the  sweet  scent  of  L.  testaceum. 

L.  jank.-eanum,  a  rare,  shy-flowering  Lily,  being 
in  habit  very  much  like  L.  Martagon  (not  L. 
pyrenaicum),  with  large  yellow  flowers. 

L.  albanum,  which  was  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  L.  jank;tanum,  is  quite  different ;  it  resembles 
much  more  L.  carniolicum  in  bulb  and  foliage,  but 
the  colour  of  flower  is  bright  yellow  and  not  brick 
red  as  in  L.  carniolicum.  Both  kinds  are  very 
rare,  and  the  collected  bulbs,  which  are  very 
expensive,  arrive  usually  in  poor  condition  and 
seldom  grow.  Although  both  these  kinds  are  worth 
growing,  L.  jankseanum  is  the  showier  of  the  two. 


L.  Martagon  fl.  -pi. ,  next  to  L.  tigrinum,  fl.  -pi. ,  is 
the  best  double-flowering  Lily,  the  colour  being  a 
deep  purple,  much  in  the  way  of  L.  dalmaticum,  and 
perfectly  double.  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having 
seen  it  in  English  gardens,  but  saw  it  last  year  in 
a  continental  garden,  although  only  in  small 
quantities. 

L.  chalcedonicum  punctatum,  much  prettier, 
larger  flowered,  and  deeper  coloured  than  both 
L.  chalcedonicum  gra?cum  and  Heldreichi,  and 
heavily  spotted  with  crimson.     Very  rare. 

L.  testaceum  or  L.  excelsum  is  a  hybrid  Lily 
which  originated  in  a  German  garden,  and  is  the 
result  of  crossing  L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  candi- 
dum.  Unless  some  means  are  found  to  keep  this 
Lily  it  will  soon  be  a  plant  of  the  past.  In  Holland, 
where  it  was  once  grown  in  large  quantities,  it  has 


rather  slender,  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  thick,  deep  green,  and  arranged 
in  single  whorls  of  six  to  eight.  The  flowers  are 
drooping,  larger  than  those  of  the  rather  small 
flowering  L.  columbianum.  The  segments  are 
bright  orange-red,  with  the  points  much  deeper 
coloured,  while  towards  the  centre  the  colour  is 
bright  yellow,  dotted  with  maroon.  The  flowers 
are  also  sweetly  scented,  reminding  one  of 
L.  Parryi.  As  a  late  flowering  kind  it  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition,  and  must  be  classed  among 
the  best  of  hardy  Lilies. 

L.  polyphyllum  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
Himalayan  species,  and  not  difficult  to  manage, 
only  the  bulbs  are  not  lasting  ;  they  flower  at  the 
most  in  Europe  twice  or  three  times  and  then 
disappear,  but  ripen  seeds  plentifully.  The 
peculiar  long  pointed  bulbs  when  imported  are 
usually  dried  up  on  arrival.  The  foliage  is  light 
green,  and  the  white  or  pale  lilac  flowers  are 
spotted  purple  or  cherry  red. 

L.  callosum  is  a  Mandschurian  Lily,  and  used  to 
reach  us  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago  by  way  of 
Russia,  and  I  flowered  it  several  times.  It  is  a 
slender  growing  species,  with  elegant  small  scarlet 
flowers  on  exceptionally  long  pedicels,  reminding 
one  much  of  L.  tenuifolium. 

L.  medeoloides  has  very  pretty  bulbs  with 
jointed,  exceptionally  long  linear  scales,  almost 
pure  white  in  colour,  and  turban-shaped  brick- 
coloured  flowers. 

L.  pulchellum,  once  very  common,  would  be  out 
of  cultivation  but  for  a  recent  reintroduction, 
however,  under  the  name  of  L.  concolor.  It  is 
very  slender,  with  wiry  stem  and  small  erect 
bright  scarlet  and  spotted  crimson  flowers. 

L.  Kelloggii,  a  beautiful  new  Lily,  resembling  in 
general  character  L.  rubescens.  It  grows  3  feet 
to  5  feet  in  height,  is  of  sturdy  growth,  and  the 
sweetly  scented  flowers  are  turban-shaped  and 
produced  in  a  terminal  raceme  bearing  from  five 
to  twelve.  The  segments  are  oblanceolate  revolute, 
•1  inches  to  3  inches  long,  pale  lilac,  faintly  tinged 
purplish  blue,  and  spotted  claret,  with  a  central 
line  of  yellow,  stamens  brown ;  exterior  purple 
with  a  shading  of  lilac,  a  rather  uncommon  colour 
in  Lilies.  The  shape  and  colouring  of  the  flowers 
remind  one  of  L.  polyphyllum.  Native  of  California. 
It  was  figured  in  The  Garden  of  May  11,  1901. 

G.  Reuthe. 
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LILIUM   KELLOGGII. 

{Three  feet  to ,'>  feet  high .  Floucr  seffiiientfiSinches 
to  ■''  ivcheslonfj,  pale  lilac  faintly  tintjed  with 
purplish  blue  and  spotted  claret  colour,  icith  a 
central  line  of  yellow;  stamens  brown.) 

almost  disappeared,  and  even  in  central  Germany, 
where  twenty  years  ago  bulbs  were  thrown  out  in 
the  road  owing  to  their  abundance,  it  is  becoming 
verj'  scarce.  It  is  one,  of  the  best  of  Lilies,  and 
large  healthy  bulbs  will  produce  as  many  as  fifty 
flowers  of  a  distinct  nankeen  colour  sweetly  scented 
similar  to  L.  candidum. 

L.  carolinianum. — Until  quite  recently  both 
L.  superbum  and  a  form  of  L.  pardalinum  were 
offered,  and  I  even  saw  it  figured  in  one  of  our 
leading  works  on  Lilies,  being  nothing  else  than 
L.  superbum,  all  under  the  first  name.  The  plant, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  L.  carolinianum,  is 
now  (the  end  of  August)  in  flower.  The  bulb  is 
similar  to  that  of  L.  columbianum  or  L.  rubescens 
and  not  rhizomatous,  as  in  L.  pardalinum  or 
L.  superbum  ;   the  stem  is  dark   green,   smooth, 


IMPORTANT    NEW    ROSES. 

WELL-KNOWN  rosarian  writes  and 
praises  three  new  Roses  raised  by 
^I.  J.  Pernet-Ducher,  which  are 
being  distributed  this  autumn. 
M.  Pernet  -  Ducher  raised  such 
beautiful  Eoses  as  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Marquise  Litta, 
and  many  others. 

Mme.  Paul  Olivier.— This  is  described 
as  very  vigorous,  upright,  with  large  bronzy 
leaves  and  long  oval  bud  ;  the  flower  is  very- 
large,  full,  globular,  and  salmon,  shaded  with 
carmine-pink. 

MoNS.  Lede. — Also  very  vigorous  and  of 
branching  growth,  with  fine  deep  green  leaves, 
and  very  large,  full,  cupped -shape  flower 
of  a  superb  pink  -  carmine  tint  shaded  with 
yellow.  Very  sweetly  scented.  Has  a  long 
season. 

Senateue  Belle.— Very  strong  in  growth, 
producing  straight  shoots ;  the  leaves  are 
light  green,  and  the  flower  large,  very  full, 
and  globular  in  shape.  Its  colour  is  described 
as  rosy  white  salmon,  the  centre  deep  yellow, 
outer  petals  shaded  with  rosy  carmine. 
All  three  are  Hybrid  Teas. 


WHITE  ROSES  NOW  FLOWERING. 
Elegant  growth  and    total   immunity  from   the 
marring 


elects    of    mildew,   combined   with  fin& 
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trusses  of  snowy  white  blossoms,  are  valuable 
traits  in 

AlMEB  ViBERT. 

It  is  just  now,  in  spite  of  incessant  rain, 
delightful  on  pillars,  and  is  one  of  our  best 
white  autumn-flowering  Roses.  It  will  blossom 
best  from  laterals  springing  from  other  laterals,  so 
that  in  thinning  it  is  well  to  remember  this.  We 
might  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
prune  if  we  closely  inspected  during  summer  and 
autumn  the  various  flowering  peculiarities  of  the 
different  tribes  and  noted  them  for  future  guidance. 
Really  interesting  groups  of  white  Roses  for 
autumn  display  could  be  arranged  by  planting 
pillars  of  Aimee  Vibert  either  in  the  centre  or  over 
a  large  bed,  and  by  using  varieties  such  as  Coquette 
des  Blanches,  which  is  next  in  order  of  vigour, 
followed  by  Boule  de  Neige,  Baronne  de  Maynard, 
Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemout,  and  Mme.  Francois 
Pitbet,  mingled  or  in  blocks.  If  space  could  be 
spared  for  two  outer  rings  plant  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  for  one  and  Anna  Maria  de  Mon travel 
or  Little  White  Pe't  on  the  extreme  margin. 

Philomel. 


BEST  EOSES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  response  to  your  note  I  send  a  list  of  the  Roses 
that  have  done  best  this  year  in  the  Thames 
Valley  (Soiming)  and  are  still  flowering  freely. 

Marie  Van  Houtte. — A  glorious  Rose  in  this 
village  ;  its  flowers  this  year  have  been  superb  for 
size  and  colour.  All  the  plants  have  been  full  of 
bloom  and  are  so  still. 

George  Nabonnand. — One  of  the  best  Tea  Roses 
ever  raised. 

Anna  Olivier. 

Mme.  Yvonne  Gravier. — An  almost  unknown 
Rose,  very  distinct  in  colour,  white,  touched 
with  pink,  the  petals  coloured  like  some  beautiful 
shell,  sweetly  scented,  very  free,  and  flowers 
abundantly  in  autumn.  It  is  not  what  the 
exhibitor  would  call  a  full  Rose,  as  when  the  flower 
expands  it  shows  the  centre,  but  for  gathering  and 
to  have  in  the  garden  it  is  most  valuable. 

Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot. 

Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau. 

Papa  Gontier. 

Princess  de  Sagan. — A  glorious  scarlet  colour 
without  purple  in  it. 


Viscountess  Folkestone. — Always  good. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford. 

Marquise  de  Salisbury. 

Antoine  Rivoire. — Another  new  Rose  of  beau- 
tiful colouring,  salmon  and  yellow  mingling.  It  is 
very  free  and  good. 

Caroline  Testout. — This  has  been  magnificent. 
The  great  fragrant  pink  flowers  have  been  the 
admiration  of  many  visitors.  It  is  very  lovely  at 
this  date  (September  9). 

Mme.  Hoste. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz.  —  Delicious  fragrance,  good 
crimson  colour,  and  in  everyway  a  free  and  robust 
garden  Rose. 

Maman  Cochet. 

White  Maman  Cochet. 

Every  one  of  these  Roses  is  a  great  success,  so 
free  and  as  full  of  flowers  now  as  in  summer. 
Jlost  of  the  above  varieties  have  been  recently 
described,  so  I  have  not  given  any  description. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


MULBERRIES  &  MEDLARS 
IN    THE    ORCHARD. 

ONE'S  enjoyment  of  the  garden  would 
^  be  greatly  increased  it  the  orchard, 
I  which  is  so  often  thrust  away  into 
i  a  remote  corner,  were  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  it.  How 
easily  the  trim  lawn  spaces  might 
lead,  through  groups  of  flowering  shrubs,  to  the 
rather  rougher  grassy  orchard.  How  naturally  the 
garden  Roses  and  masses  of  free-growing  cluster 
Roses  would  lead  to  their  near  relations  the  Pears 
and  Apples  and  other  fruiting  trees  of  the  great 
Rose  order. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  a  definite  break 
between  the  two  ;  it  is  all  the  better  not  to  know 
where  garden  ends  and  orchard  begins.  Towards 
the  edge  of  the  mown  lawn  there  may  already  be 
trees  of  Red  Siberian  Crab  and  the  handsome  Crab 
John  Downie,  and  the  pretty  little  Fairy  Apple, 
while  the  nearer  orchard  trees  may  well  be 
wreathed  with  some  of  the  free  cluster  Roses, 
such  as  Bennett's  Seedling  or  Dundee   Rambler. 


A  MULBEBBT  TREE  IN  THE  GARDENS   OF  SVON   HOUSE,    BRENTFORD,    ONE  OF  THE  RESIDENCES   OF  THE 
DUKE   AND  DUCHESS   OF  NOBTHUMBBRLAND. 


If  the  orchard  is  of  some  extent  its  standard  trees 
of  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum  may  be  varied 
by  groups  of  three  or  four  bush  trees  or  by  some 
of  the  beautiful  fruit  trees  of  lower  growth,  such 
as  Medlar,  Mulberry,  and  Quince.  There  may 
also  be  brakes  of  cut-leaved  Blackberry  and  a 
thicket  of  Cobs  or  Filberts,  and  on  some  one  side 
or  perhaps  more  a  shady  Nut  alley.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  always  mowing  the  garden  orchard. 
One  wide,  easy  grassy  way  might  well  be  kept 
closely  shorn,  but  much  of  the  middle  and  side 
spaces  had  better  not  be  cut  until  hay-time.  For 
many  would  be  the  bulbs  planted  under  the  turf, 
great  drifts  of  Daflfodils  and  Spanish  Squills  and 
Fritillaries  for  the  larger  effects,  and  Colohicums 
and  Saffron  Crocus  for  the  later  months.  If  the 
grass  was  mown  again  in  September,  just  before 
the  Colchicums  appear,  it  would  allow  of  pleasant 
access  to  the  fruit  trees  in  the  time  of  their 
harvest,  and  in  those  most  interesting  weeks  just 
before  the  Apples  ripen. 

The  usefulness  of  a  small  orchard  when  judi- 
ciously planted  and  well  managed  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated,  and  every  country  house  should 
possess  one.  To  those  who  have  families  a  small 
orchard  is  indeed  a  boon,  and  if  planted  with  early, 
raid-season,  and  late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
the  happy  owner  is  enabled  to  supply  his  children 
with  delicious  Apple  puddings  and  pies  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  Moreover,  in  plentiful  seasons 
there  are  always  more  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
than  can  be  used  at  home,  and  these  if  carefully 
picked  and  packed  can  be  profitably  disposed  of  at 
the  nearest  town.  Then  a  small  orchard  can  be 
tilled  with  the  spade  at  small  cost,  and  vegetables 
and  choice  small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Black  Currants,  may  be  grown 
between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  for  several  years, 
and  thus  the  usefulness  of  the  orchard  is  increased. 
In  small  gardens  even  space  can  generally  be  found 
for  a  small  orchard,  when  a  large  one  is  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

THE  BEST  EARLY  PEARS. 

For  a  succession  of  early  Pears,  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  September,  the  following 
varieties  are  amongst  the  best.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  time  during  which  early  Pears  are 
to  be  had  in  good  condition  for  dessert  is  very 
brief.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  at  the 
time  of  planting,  as  only  a  small  number  of 
those  should  be  planted  in  any  moderate-sized 
garden,  one  or  two  at  most  of  a  sort  being 
quite  suificient.  Early  Pears  are  best  picked 
from  the  tree  a  day  or  two  only  before  they 
are  required  for  dessert,  or  as  soon  as  they 
show  any  traces  of  turning  colour.  In  the 
case  of  the  early  Pear  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
whole  crop  does  not  ripen  at  once,  the  process 
extending  over  a  fortnight  or  longer,  so  that 
with  the  careful  gathering  of  the  fruit  as  it 
shows  signs  of  ripeness — and  this  it  invariably 
does  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  first — a 
succession  of  fruit  for  a  fair  length  of  time  is 
secured  even  from  one  good  sized  tree.  These 
early  sorts  are  nearly  all  good  bearers. 
August  Pears. 
Doyenne  d'Ete.— This  is  the  earliest  to  ripen 
of  any  Pear  we  have,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  variety  is 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  although  the  fruit  is 
'  small  it  is  very  acceptable  at  that  season, 
being  "sweet  and  refreshing"  and  pretty  to 
look  at,  the  colour  being  a  lemon-yellow, 
suffused  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  It 
succeeds  best  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince 
stock.     It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  July. 

Citron  des  Carmes. — This  hardy  little  Pear 
ripens  soon  after  the  above.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  Pears  and  very  sweet  flavoured. 
It  succeeds  as  a  standard  in  the  orchard  as 
well  as  a  bush  or  pyramid.  The  skin  is 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  warm  brown 
on  the  sunny  side. 

Beurri  Giffard.  —  This  handsome  red 
cheeked  early  variety  is  indispensable.  It 
succeeds  the  two  foregoing  in  close  succession. 
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It  is  of  medium  size  and  delicious  flavour,  slightly 
aromatic. 

JargoneUe. — Amongst  early  Pears  this  is  the 
best  known.  It  may  be  grown  iu  the  form  of  a 
bush  or  p3'ramid  in  the  garden,  or  as  a  standard  in 
the  orchard,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  grow  it  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  as  to  size,  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably  planted  against  an  east  or  west 
wall.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  strong  growing.  It 
is  also  one  of  those  rare  sorts  that  succeeds  as  well 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  if  not  better,  than 
in  the  South.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
it  is  that  young  trees  do  not  bear  freely.  It  should 
be  grafted  on  the  Quince. 

For  the  latter  end  of  August  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  is 

Biurre  de  I' Assomption. — This  is  free  growing, 
free  cropping,  and  handsome.  When  eaten  at  the 
right  moment  it  is  of  sweet  and  slightly  aromatic 
flavour. 

September  Pear.s. 

When  we  come  to  September  Pears  the  choice  is 
larger,  and,  as  most  of  them  are  well  known,  and 
many  of  them  described  in  the  volume  of  The 
Garden  of  last  year  under  the  heading  of  hardy 
fruit  in  season,  a  brief  reference  only  will  be  made 
to  them  here. 

Wiltiam^^  Bon  Chretien. — This  popular  variety  is 
indispensable.  When  grown  on  a  wall  the  fruit 
may  be  had  ripe  late  in  August,  but  it  is  a  true 
September  Pear.  It  is  well  to  have  a  tree  or  two 
on  a  west  wall  in  order  to  have  this  Pear  in  season 
as  long  as  possible,  but  the  variety  succeeds  as 
well  or  better,  especially  as  regards  the  latter 
quality,  when  grown  as  an  espalier.  This  is  the 
form  of  training  I  would  generally  recommend 
for  the  growth  of  this  popular  and  valuable  Pear. 

Brockworth  Park. — This  greatly  resembles  the 
above,  and  by  the  novice  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 
It  is  hardier  and  the  more  prolific  of  the  two,  and 
succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  or  as  a  standard  in  the 
orchard.  A  good  market  variety,  but  its  quality 
is  inferior  to  Bon  Chretien. 

Sourenir  du  Congres. — One  of  the  handsomest 
and  largest  of  Pears,  fine  for  exhibition  ;  the  flesh 
is  melting  and  the  flavour  refreshing.  Should  be 
grown  on  Pear  stock. 

Triomjjhe  de  Vienne. — A  comparatively  new 
variety  of  great  excellence.  The  tree  grows  and 
crops  freely,  the  fruit  is  of  large  size,  handsome, 
and  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  best. 

Marguerite  Marillat. — This  is  another  variety 
of  recent  introduction  and  of  Continental  origin, 
and  as  a  mid-September  Pear  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  real  acquisition.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  distinct,  of  large  size,  and  the  flavour  is 
sweet.  Towards  the  close  of  this  month  one  of 
the  best  of  all  Pears  is  in  season,  I  mean 

Fondante  d' Automne. — This  is  a  delicious  Pear, 
and  must  not  be  omitted  from  any  collection.  It 
succeeds  well  trained  as  an  espalier  or  pyramid. 
It  is  also  well  worth  growing  against  a  west  wall, 
as,  grown  in  this  position,  the  variety,  unlike 
many  Pears,  is  improved  in  size,  quality,  and 
flavour. 

Benrre  d^Amanlis. — One  of  the  most  prolific  and 
useful  of  September  Pears,  succeeds  well  as  a 
pyramid  or  even  as  a  standard  in  the  orchard  ; 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Quince.        0.  Thomas. 


NOTES     FROM     BATH. 

The  autumn  flower  show — so  frequently  marred 
the  last  few  years  by  inclement  weather — proved 
a  decided  success,  and  was  visited  by  over  11,000 
persons.  Fuchsias,  always  a  strong  feature  at  this 
show,  were  splendidly  exhibited,  as  also  were 
Roses,  considering  the  season.  Especially  worthy 
of  mention  was  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  the  new  white  H.P.  I  can  vouch  for 
this  Rose  being  a  good  grower,  as  in  July  last  I 
saw  it  doing  well  in  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and 
Sons'  nurseries  at  Lowdham,  where  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  a  semi-climber.  One  of  its  parents 
is  that  grand  Rose  Caroline  Testout,  the  other 
being  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Lambert, 
the  raiser,  has  named  it  after  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  German  Rose  Association.  Another 


feature  of  the  show  was  a  fine  stand  of  garden 
Roses,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cooling,  their  Crimson 
Redder,  which  is  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  single 
Roses,  being  particularly  striking.  Hardy  plants, 
more  especially  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  were 
shown  in  wonderful  variety  by  Messrs.  Isaac 
House  and  Son,  and  the  quality  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Quite  a  break  in  Phloxes  is  Mme.  Neera, 
one  of  Messrs.  Lemoine's  1901  novelties,  both 
spikes  and  flowers  being  enormous,  and  the  colour 
a  low  tone  of  silvery  while,  edged  with  palest 
lilac.  It  is  certainly  a  most  striking  variety. 
Subsequently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  plants 
of  it  in  Messrs.  House's  nursery,  where  I  found 
that  none  were  more  than  2  feet  high.  Another 
very  beautiful  variety  with  huge  flowers  is  Pharaon, 
which  is  a  pretty  shade  of  lilac-rose,  with  a  con- 
spicuous white  centre.  But  the  finest  of  all  these 
new  varieties  which  I  have  yet  seen  is  Roger 
Marx,  a  semi-dwarf  grower,  with  most  brilliant 
orange-scarlet,  purple-eyed  flowers.  Mr.  .1.  C. 
House  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
Phloxes  yet  raised,  and,  after  seeing  a  batch  of 
it  in  full  bloom  at  Westbury,  I  can  thoroughly 
endorse  his  opinion  ;  in  fact,  this  one  even  sur- 
passes Miss  Pemberton  in  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

Visitors  to  Bath  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
numerous  parks — some  of  them  only  quite  recently 
laid  out — which  almost  surround  the  city.  The 
climate  is  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
such  things  as  Olearia  Haasti,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
Sweet  Bay,  Veronicas  (especially  V.  salicifolia), 
and  other  shrubs  which  are  tender  in  the  North 
and  Midlands.  One  has  only  to  visit  the  Botanic 
Garden  to  secure  further  evidence  of  this  fact. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  some  of  the  Cistuses 
were  still  very  beautiful,  notably  Cistus  algar- 
vensis,  which  forms  a  low  bush  of  grey-green 
foliage,  studded  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  each 
of  which  has  a  brownish  black  spot  in  the  centre  ; 
and  Cistus  villosus,  with  sage  -  green  foliage, 
straggling  habit,  and  flowers  of  a  crimson-pink 
with  yellow  centre.  Another  lovely  shrub  which 
proves  perfectly  hardy  is  Hydrangea  alba  rosea,  a 
very  rare  and  beautiful  plant,  with  crimson-pink 
and  white  flowers.  One  does  not  often  meet  with 
the  tender  Cassia  corymbosa  planted  in  the  open 
garden,  yet  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  attract- 
ing more  attention  from  visitors  than  anything 
else,  and  its  shining  green  foliage  and  the  corymbs 
of  rich  yellow  came  in  for  general  admiration. 
This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
requires  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation.  Mr. 
Milburn's  method  of  culture  is  to  plant  it  out  at 
the  end  of  May  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and 
leaf-mould  ;  at  the  end  of  September  it  is  taken 
lip,  and,  after  the  growths  have  been  cut  back 
almost  to  the  old  wood,  it  is  wintered  in  a  green- 
house. 

Another  uncommon  feature  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  was  an  elegant  group  of  plants  of  the 
aromatic  Californian  evergreen  Diplacusglutinosus, 
and  bearing  orange-red  blossoms  with  orange 
centres.  These  plants,  like  the  Cassia,  are 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse  and  planted  out  in  early 
summer.  In  the  rock  garden  there  is  always 
something  to  interest,  and  although  summer  had 
merged  into  early  autumn,  many  charming  plants 
were  still  in  bloom.  Campanulas  were  represented 
by  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  form  of  Campanula 
glomerata,  which  was  discovered  a  year  or  two  ago 
growing  wild  at  Sevenoaks  by  Lady  Lushington. 
A  new  plant  from  Michigan,  said  to  be  a  Helian- 
themum,  but  not  j'et  named  by  the  Kew 
authorities,  was  a  mass  of  blossom.  Unlike  the  other 
Helianthemums  this  requires  a  damp  spot  and 
partial  shade.  The  plant  was  a  perfect  mass  of 
deep  lemon-yellow  flowers  with  reddish  stems  and 
narrow  dark  green  foliage.  Other  plants  in  bloom 
included  Convolvulus  raauritanicus,  the  yellow 
flowered  Dianthus  Knappii,  Dianthus  no?anus  from 
Roumelia,  with  grassy  foliage  and  little  white 
finely  cut  flowers  ;  Antirrhinum  glutinosura,  the 
Himalaj'an  Sedum  trifidum  with  prettily  serrated 
leaves  and  crimson-pink  blossoms ;  Asperula 
suberosa,  with  woolly  grey  foliage,  and  small  pink 
flowers  shaped  much  like  those  of  a  Bouvardia  ; 
Incarvillea  variabilis  with  a  few  rose  -  pink 
blossoms  and  Pyrethrum-like  foliage  ;  Malvastrum 


lateritium,  invaluable  for  clothing  a  dry  bank  ; 
Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  just  peering  above  the 
ground ;  and  (linothera  speciosa  rosea,  whose 
foliage  had  turned  to  crimson,  and  was  considerably 
brighter  than  the  rose-coloured  flowers.  In  the 
bog  garden  the  most  conspicuous  plant  was  Senecio 
pulcher,  resplendent  in  purple-crimson  and  gold. 
Its  flowers  are  really  gorgeous,  but  the  plant  seems 
to  be  little  grown,  which  is  probably  owing  to  its 
"  miflfy  "  character.  Many  other  plants  and  shrubs 
were  in  bloom  in  this  delightful  garden,  such  as 
the  Linums  and  graceful  Sea  Lavenders,  Hyperi- 
cums, Veronicas,  with  spikes  of  many  coloured 
flowers,  not  to  speak  of  hosts  of  Pentstemons, 
.lapanese  Anemones,  Phloxes,  and  other  gay  autumn 
flowers.  Though  much  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
this  garden  is  due  to  its  sheltered  situation  and 
the  mild  climate,  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Milburn  the  superintendent  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  at  the 
same  time  instructive  of  our  botanic  gardens. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is    not   responsible   for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


THE    PRIMROSE    AND 

DARWINISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Allow  me,   please,   to  make  a  few 
observations  on  a  review  of  the  above 
book,  which  appeared  in  your  columns 
on  .July  26.     My  delay  in  replying  to  it 
»  at  an  earlier  date  is  due  to  its  not  having 
''been  brought  to  my  notice   until   some 
little  time  after  it  had  appeared,  and  when  holiday 
time  had  already  commenced. 

The  reviewer  says  that  the  title — "The  Prim- 
rose and  Darwinism" — is  "scarcely  appropriate, 
as  '  Darwinism '  is  always  understood  to  be  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of 
natural  selection."  With  respect  to  this  point  of 
appropriateness  of  title  I  venture  to  differ  from 
his  opinion.  The  leading  points  discussed  in  the 
book  are  the  validity  of  Darwin's  views  on  dimor- 
phism and  trimorphism  in  the  Primrose  and  other 
flowers,  and  the  general  decided  superiority  of 
cross-  over  self-fertilisation  in  the  floral  world. 
These  theories  originated  with  Darwin.  They 
form  one  of  the  pillars — and  not  an  unimportant 
pillar — of  his  theory  of  natural  selection.  They 
are  quoted  at  large,  as  supporting  that  theory,  in 
his  "  Origin  of  Species."  They  have  been  adopted 
generally  by  his  followers,  and  hence  any  evidence 
against  their  validity,  which  the  Primrose  amongst 
other  flowers  gives,  is  an  evidence  against  Dar- 
winism in  one  branch  at  least,  and  the  title, 
therefore,  is  amply  justified. 

The  reviewer  states  that  I  have  "not  proved 
experimentally "  the  value  of  the  atmospheric 
agencies — sun,  dew,  wind,  &c. — in  the  fertilisation 
of  flowers.  "  His  conclusions,  therefore,"  he  says, 
"though  plausible,  are  d  priori  assumptions."  I 
would  ask  what  was  the  need  for  my  experimenting 
to  prove  the  benefit  of  the  full  play  of  atmos- 
pheric agencies,  especially  as  I  state  that  1 
distrust  (and  give  grounds  for  my  distrust)  arti- 
ficial experiments?  I  cannot  see,  even  if  I  did 
experiment,  how  I  could  give  stronger  evidence 
than  that  which  I  have  given  from  Darwin's  own 
experiments  with  the  Red  Clover,  the  common 
Broom,  umbels  of  Cowslips,  and  the  Purple  Loose- 
ftrife,  &c.,  that  sterility,  from  the  partial  or  more 
complete  exclusion  of  atmospheric  agencies,  is  the 
result  of  the  interposition  of  a  close-meshed  net. 
Such  a  conclusion  when  the  flowers  under  the  net 
are  sterile,  and  other  flowers  closely  outside  the 
net  are  fully  productive,  and  that,  too,  in  cases 
when  they  could  not  be  affected  by  any  action  of 
bees,  is  not  based  upon  "d  priori  assumptions,' 
but  is  a  case  of  direct  induction.  Huxley  says  : 
"  Science  is  nothing  but  trained  and  organised 
common-sense."  All  that  is  required  in  this  case 
is,   not  additional  experiments,   but   merely   the 
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exercise  of  that  scientific  faculty.  The  last  point 
that  I  wish  to  notice  is  the  final  remark  of  your 
reviewer:  "It  is  a  pity  this  book  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  last  century, 
instead  of  appearing  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 
date  of  Darwin's  book,  viz.,  1S76." 

Now  the  justification  for  "The  Primrose  and 
Darwinism"  "appearing  nearly  thirty  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Darwin's  book "  is  that  the 
errors  of  Darwin  on  the  points  mentioned  are 
unfortunately  still  current  amongst  those  who 
follow  him,  and  not  only  amongst  his  professed 
followers,  but  with  others  who  have  not  adopted 
his  views  in  entirety.  So  current  still  are  Darwin's 
views  about  the  points  mainly  discussed  in  "  The 
Primrose  and  Darwinism  "  that  even  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  as  quoted  in  the  preface  of  the  book, 
enunciated  Darwin's  views  on  the  heterostylism 
of  the  Primrose  as  valid  before  the  august  assembly 
which  met  at  Oxford  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Darwin  statue  at  the  Oxford  University  Museum 
as  recently  as  June,  1899.  Many  other  instances 
of  Darwin's  views  -about  heterostylism  and  the 
decided  superiority  of  cross-  over  self-fertilisation 


CUTTING  THE  FOLIAGE  OF  HAKDY 
PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Under  this  heading  your  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Crook  (page  162)  raises  a  most  important 
question,  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  further 
discussion.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  often 
hesitated  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  cut 
Pyrethrums  and  Delphiniums  close  to  the  ground 
soon  after  flowering.  I  think  that  little  harm 
results  provided  that  each  plant  is  well  watered 
and  given  a  good  dose  of  liquid  manure  immediately 
after  being  cut  down.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  process  amounts  purely  to  a  system  of 
double  cropping,  in  that  the  plants  are  expected  to 
produce  flowers  and  foliage  auew,  and  if  extra 
nourishment  is  not  supplied  they  are  bound  to  be 
weakened,  and  next  year's  growth  suffers  accord- 
ingly. Then,  again,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  out 
down  the  stems  immediately  after  flowering  and 
apply  a  mulch  of  manure,  which  is  the  stereotyped 
instruction  usually  given  in  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues.    In  the  first  place,  supposing  this  plan  is 


as  Messrs.  Kelway  would  give  this  advice  if  it  were 
harmful.  At  the  end  of  August  I  paid  a  visit  tO' 
Messrs.  House  and  Son's  nursery  at  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  and  was  delighted  to  see  a  large  patch  of 
Delphiniums  in  full  bloom.  On  enquiring  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  House  as  to  the  treatment  to  get  this 
late  blooming,  I  was  informed  that  the  first  spikes 
of  bloom  were  cut  off  before  they  had  developed, 
in  order  that  the  plants  might  produce  fresh  ones 
in  time  for  the  autumn  shows.  I  can  testify  to 
the  excellence  of  the  spikes,  and  the  plants  were 
vigorous,  and  certainly  did  not  look  weakened  in 
any  way  by  this  method  of  treatment. 

Certain  plants  suifermuch  more  than  others  from 
bleeding  when  cut — notably,  Rodgersia  podophylla. 
Only  this  spring  the  leaves  of  this  plant  were  badly 
injured  by  the  late  frosts,  and  I  removed  some  of 
them  in  the  hope  that  fresh  ones  would  be  thrown 
up.  I  was  careful  to  give  the  clump  some  liquid 
manure,  and  eventually  new  foliage  appeared,  but 
not  before  the  plant  was  severely  weakened  by 
bleeding  for  nearly  a  week  at  the  places  where  the 
first  leaves  had  been  removed.  On  the  whole,  I  feel 
bound  to  adopt  the  conclusion  formed  by  Mr. 
Crook,  i.e.,  that  this  cutting  down  pro 
cess  must  be  a  cheek  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  other 
correspondents  would  give  their  experi- 
ence on  this  most  interesting  subject. 
As  regards  such  things  as  Montbretias  I 
can  most  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  your 
correspondent  has  written  as  regards  the 
value  of  leaving  the  foliage  to  protect  the 
roots.  On  cold  soils  in  the  Midlands  one 
hears  frequent  complaints  of  these  plants 
being  killed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  leave  the 
foliage  intact  and  place  some  sods  of  peat 
over  the  clumps. 

AlRthcr  R.  Goodwin. 


AN   OLD   MEDLAR  TREE   ON  FRINGE   OF   G-iRDEN.      (Seepage  SOI.) 


in  the  floral  world  generally,  in  the  more  popular 
botanical  writings  of  to-day  cannot  assuredly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  your  reviewer. 

As  Darwin's  views  on  the  points  referred  to 
above  are  still  upheld  by  his  immediate  followers, 
and  are  still  unfortunately  misleading  in  some 
instances,  as  evidenced  by  their  writings  since 
1876,  even  those  who  are  not  professedly  his 
followers,  it  is  evident  that  though  it  would  have 
been  better  (and  in  this  the  author  quite  agrees 
with  the  reviewer)  to  have  pointed  out  the  errors 
into  which  Darwin  fell  at  an  earlier  date,  yet  it  is 
better  for  the  true  interests  of  botanical  science  to 
do  so  now  rather  than  not  at  all.  Moreover, 
it  often  requires,  in  this  as  in  other  fields  of 
research,  some  time  to  detect  errors,  especially 
when  they  are  covered  by  a  great  name.  Still, 
when  detected,  as  the  writer  of  a  review  of 
"The  Primrose  and  Darwinism  "  says  (The  Pilot, 
May  31):  "If  an  observer  carefully  made  and 
carefully  recorded  his  observations,  we  feel  sure 
that  were  Darwin  alive  he  would  be  amongst  the 
first  to  recognise  it." 

The  Author  of  "The  Primrose  and 

Darwinism." 


carried  out,  what  takes  place  ?  Take,  for  instance, 
a  Delphinium  which  has  just  finished  blooming  ; 
the  plant  is  full  of  sap,  which  is  rushing  up  to  the 
seeds  in  order  to  enable  them  to  mature  properly. 
No  one  could  possibly  think  that  this  flow  of  sap 
can  be  suddenlj'  diverted,  and  if  anyone  chooses  to 
examine  a  Delphinium  shortly  after  its  unripe 
stems  have  been  cut  down  they  will  find  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  it  will  continue  to  bleed. 

Mulching,  too,  is  useless  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  ground  around  the  plants  whose  stems  have 
been  removed  is  perfectly  dry.  To  those  who  wish 
to  cut  their  plants  down  I  would  say  give  not  only 
a  mulch  and  some  thorough  soakings  of  water  but 
liquid  manure  as  well.  This  year  the  water  has 
not  been  required,  but  the  manure  has  all  the  same. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  question  of  cutting  down  ;  indeed,  Messrs. 
Kelway  advocate  for  Delphiniums  and  Pyrethrums 
exactly  what  Mr.  Crook  condemns.  Referring  to 
these  latter  plants,  Messrs.  Kelway  say:  "The 
plants  may  with  advantage  be  cut  down  after 
June,  which  proceeding  will  induce  a  more  prolific 
succession  of  bloom  through  the  autumn."  Yet 
one  would  hardly  suppose  that  such  good  growers 


PLANTS  FOE  LIGHT  SANDY 
BORDER. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  wish  to  make  a  border  to  grow 
herbaceous  plants  to  bloom  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  Soil  light  sandy, 
depth  about  18  inches,  resting  on  gravelly 
sub-soil,  situation  high  and  open.  There 
are  no  large  trees  near.  Should  like  to 
know  how  to  treat  the  soil  and  the  best 
plants  to  choose.  Perennial. 

[The  best  way  is  to  group  the  plants. 
Three  rows  would  be  ample  in  the  width 
named,  but  of  course  they  must  be  quite 
informal.  This  may  be  modified,  how- 
ever, by  stretching  a  line  lengthwise  of 
the  border,  say  through  the  middle,  and 
by  planting  this  first.  Arrange  the  front 
and  back  groups  in  proportion.  We 
advise  this  way  because  duplicates  of  some 
of  the  taller  and  bolder  things  for  the 
back  may  not  be  necessary  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  plants,  while  quantities  will  be 
required  of  those  in  front.  Again,  by  adopting 
this  informal  grouping  convenient  places  will 
occur  between  the  first  and  second  rows  for  the 
introduction  of  such  bulbous  plants  as  Daffodils, 
Scillas,  Muscarias,  Gladiolus,  &c.  As  the  width 
of  border  is  not  great  we  suggest  only  three  of 
these  informal  rows,  and  these  for  convenience  we 
will  call  "main  rows."  In  this  way  the  bulbous 
plants  can  be  inserted  here  and  there  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  and  as  a  sort  of  filling  up  or  finishing 
touch  generally. 

Of  the  things  for  the  central  row  plant,  say, 
three  or  four  in  each  group.  If  the  former,  then 
a  rough  triangular  plan  will  be  best,  directing  the 
longer  point  of  the  triangle  to  the  front  and 
leaving  the  straight  line  facing  the  back  row. 
This  arrangement  naturally  appears  formal  when 
setting  down  the  plants,  but  the  growth  soon  alters 
it. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  which  you  say  is 
light,  dig  it  as  deeply  as  possible.  If  very  sandy 
and  light  a  layer  of  quite  fresh  cow  manure  may 
be  placed  in  the  lowest  trench  and  covered  with 
soil.     Then  cover  up  with  soil  to  9  inches  deep 
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and  add  a  further  layer  of  manure  of  six  months' 
standing.  By  first  taking  out  a  trench  2  feet  wide 
across  the  border  and  as  deep  as  possible  you  will 
be  able  to  treat  the  border  as  suggested.  The 
double  layer  of  manure  is,  however,  only  needful 
where  the  soil  is  excessively  light.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bottom  layer  of  manure,  placed  low  and 
trodden  down,  is  most  helpful,  as  it  is  cooling 
during  dry  seasons.  Otherwise  a  heavy  layer 
placed  12  inches  deep  would  suffice  in  the  ordinary 

way. 

You  will  find  the  following  a  useful  selection  of 
plants,  and  we  name  those  for  the  back  row  first. 
Six  kinds  of  Delphiniums,  such  as  Life  Guardsman, 
conspicua.  Lavender,  Royal  Standard,  splendidis- 
sima,  and  Landseer,  Kniphofia  corallina,  K. 
nobilis,  and  K.  aloides.  Aster  Nova-Angli*  pul- 
chella,  A.  N.-A.  rubra,  and  A.  N.-A.  W.  Raynor, 
Helenium  autumnale  grandiflorum,  Harpalium 
rigidura,  Helianthus  multiflorus  and  its  varieties 
H.  ra.  fl. -pi. ,  H.  m.  maximus,  and  H.  m. 
Soleil  d'Or,  Bocconia  cordata,  Galega  officinalis 
and  G.  alba,  Anemone  japonica  and  A.  j.  alba, 
Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  L.  p. 
albus,  and  L.  p.  bicolor,  *Lilium  tigrinum  For- 
tunei,  *L.  t.  splendens,  and  *L.  candidum,  Lathy- 
rus  latifolius  and  L.  1.  albus,  Spinea  Arunous  and 
S.  astilboides,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Heliopsis 
lievis  major,  Eehinops  ruthenieus,  Centaurea 
ruthenicus.  Campanula  lactiflora  and  C.  1.  ccerulea, 
Buphthalmum  oordifolium,  Helenium  grandi- 
cephalum  striatum,  Eremurus  himalaicus  and  E. 
robustus,  Eryngium  alpinum,  Anchusa  italiea, 
Helianthus  H.  G.  Moon  and  H.  tomentosus.  The 
above  range  from  i  feet  to  5  feet  high. 

In  the  central  portion  you  would  be  able  to 
plant  Pivonies  (these,  however,  in  single  examples), 
and  in  about  six  kinds,  distinct  shades.  For  other 
good  things  we  suggest  Gaillardias,  Aster  Amellus 
bessarabicus,  A.  A.  Riverslea,  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani,  Achillea  mongolica,  A.  The  Pearl,  Anemone 
sylvestris,  Erigeron  speciosus.  Campanula  car- 
patica,  C.  c.  alba,  C.  rhomboidalis,  C.  glomerata 
dahurica,  C.  Van  Houttei,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
hybrid  Columbines,  Primula  denticulata,  P.  cash- 
miriana,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  A'^eronica  subsessilis.  Lychnis  haageana, 
L.  chalcedonica,  Erodium  Manescavi,  Agrostemraa 
coronaria,  Anthericums,  Alstrtemeria  aurea.  Gera- 
nium armenum,  Geums  in  variety,  Hemerocallis 
fiava,  H.  Thunbergi,  H.  Middendorfii,  Scabiosa 
caucasica  and  S.  o.  alba,  Polemonium  Richardsoni, 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Statice  latifolia,  and  say  six 
kinds  each  of  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  at 
least  six  kinds  of  Flag  Irises,  and  the  same  number 
of  Phloxes,  together  with  Delphinium  Belladonna, 
which  is  among  the  most  charming  of  all  flowering 
plants  of  medium  growth.  In  the  interstices 
between  the  groups  you  could  plant  English  and 
Spanish  Irises,  Gladiolus,  Narcissus  in  at  least  a 
dozen  kinds,  avoiding  the  double  white  Poet's 
kind,  that  is  not  likely  to  do  much  in  your  case. 
You  may  also  make  a  show  with  a  dozen  sorts  of 
border  Carnations,  selecting  self  colours  and  free 
and  hardy  as  well  as  fragrant  kinds. 

Then  for  the  front  row  you  could  have  a  great 
choice  in  dwarf  Campanulas,  such  as  pumila,  alba, 
turbinata,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Hendersoni,  and  muralis, 
and  in  single  and  double  Pinks,  any  of  the  dwarf 
Phloxes,  also  P.  divaricata,  P.  ovata,  P.  amcena. 
Lychnis  Viscaria  rubra  pi.,  Arnebia  echioides, 
Onosma  tauricum,  Anemone  apennina,  A.  fulgens, 
A.  robinsoniana,  ffinothera  macrocarpa,  Arabis 
alpina  fl.-pl.,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Armerias  (Thrifts), 
Aquilegia  ccerulea,  Tiarella  cordifolia.  Primula 
cortusoides,  Veronica  prostrata,  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica.  Iris  pumila  in  variety,  I.  nudicaulis,  and 
many  other  things.  Very  pretty  effects,  too,  are 
the  outcome  of  introducing  such  bulbous  things  as 
Muscaris,  Chionodoxa,  Crocus,  Scillas,  Fritillarias, 
the  hardy  Cyclamen,  Iris  Heldreichi,  I.  reticulata, 
and  such  like. 

Finally,  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  make  a 
beginning  on  paper,  executing  a  rough  plan  of 
positions,  and  in  this  way  place  your  colours  in 
some  sort  of  order.  If  you  retain  the  plan,  you 
can  as  the  subjects  flower  mark  on  it  that  number 
o-and-so  and  so-and-so  must  change  places  in  the 
utumn.      In   this  way    you   will  also  note  the 


improvements  likely  to  be  made,  also  those  seasons 
in  which  you  have  only  a  small  displaj'.  In  your 
soil  you  could  plant  the  border  in  September  or 
October,  the  latter  suiting  the  greatest  number  of 
things  named.  Bulbous  plants  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk. — Ed.] 


Sir, 


FLOWER  SHOW  FANCIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
-In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  most  cer- 


tainly is  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  plants,  and 
as  large  a  variety  as  possible,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
form  of  gardening.  My  only  contention  is,  that  it 
does  not  always  make  for  beauty,  particularly  in 
the  small  garden. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Barr's  nursery 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  "  tailor's 
pattern- book."  It  is  just  tlie  other  way.  He  has 
ample  space  at  his  command,  and  he  revels  in  the 
wild  and  free.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  sight  of  his 
rock  plants— some  of  them  quite  homely  things — 
so  happily  growing  and  spreading  in  masses,  over 
and  among  the  boulders  of  rock  and  stone,  by  the 
side  of  a  running  stream,  contrasted  with  his 
"  samples  ''  of  plants  as  seen  in  the  same  month  at 
the  Temple  flower  show  that  suggested  ray  article. 
I  made  a  bee-line  from  the  Roses  to  the  rock  plants 
on  purpose  to  see  how  these  plantlets  could  be 
arranged  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Barr's  "pattern-book"  (of  course  he  must 
have  one)  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  form  of  small 
pots,  in  the  semi-shelter  of  open  frames,  where  they 
look  so  tempting  and  are  so  portable  that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  running  ofi'  with  more  sorts 
and  kinds  than  one's  rockery  will  hold.  It  is  a 
question  for  individual  taste  whether  we  will  do 
justice  to  a  few  varieties  or  take  a  greater  interest 
and  pleasure  in  sheltering  a  larger  variety,  which 
we  shall  have  to  keep  thinning  out,  for  most  rock 
plants  have  a  wonderful  way  of  spreading. 

F.  A. 


B. 
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INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Winter-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

LANTS  of  these  may  now  be  removed 
from  the  frames  to  the  house  in  which 
they  are  to  flower,  and  given  a  light 
and  airy  atmosphere  with  a  night 
temperature  of  about  55°.  The  pots 
should  be  well  washed,  the  surface 
freed  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  staged  thinlj-. 
Let  them  have  full  sunshine,  as  a  well-matured 
growth  is  necessary.  Weak  liquid  manure  and 
soot  water  should  be  given  three  times  weekly. 
Show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  that  were  cut  back 
and  have  made  new  shoots  about  1  inch  in  length 
should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  pots  two 
sizes  smaller  than  those  they  have  been  growing 
in.  Good  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  and  sand,  with 
some  dried  horse  manure,  form  a  good  mixture. 
When  potted  place  the  plants  in  a  frame  and  keep 
them  near  the  light.  Watch  carefully  for  aphis, 
and  destroy  it  at  once  or  it  will  spread  rapidly. 

ChRYS  an  THEMU.MS. 
It  is  too  early  to  house  the  general  collection. 
Much  depends  on  the  weather,  but  generally  from 
the  25th  of  the  present  month  until  the  first  week 
in  October  will  be  early  enough  in  most  localities. 
Some  varieties  require  moving  inside  earlier  than 
the  dates  named.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  show 
their  colour  the  plants  should  be  removed  under 
cover  Before  their  removal  inside  thoroughly 
examine  the  plants  for  mildew  and  dust  with 
black  sulphur.  Remove  all  dead  leaves  and  wash 
the  pots  clean.  Avoid  overcrowding.  Allow  the 
plants  suflicient  space  for  light  and  air  to  pass 
freely  amongst  them  or  the  foliage  is  sure  to  spoil. 
Fumigate  the  plants  three  successive  evenings  to 
make  sure  all  insect  life  is  destroyed.  Manure 
water  must  be  given;  that  made  from  cow  and 
sheep  manure,  with  occasional  applications  of  such 


manures  as  Clay's  Fertilizer  and  Peruvian  guano 
for  a  change,  in  my  opinion  is  the  best.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  feeding  and  watering 
at  this  season.  Manures  when  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  men  will  soon  do  irreparable  damage. 
When  the  plants  are  housed  give  them  abundance 
of  air  night  and  day  in  favourable  weather. 

Azaleas. 

These  may  now  be  moved  inside  as  wet  weather 
is  likely  to  make  the  soil  in  the  pots  sour.  If 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  insect  pests  thoroughly 
wash  the  foliage  with  soft  soap  and  water,  syringing 
afterwards  with  clean  soft  water.  The  pots  should 
be  well  washed  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  cool 
light  and  airy  house.  Soot  water  will  assist  in 
swelling  up  the  buds.  Camellias  may  be  treated 
similarly. 

Primula  sinensis. 

These  may  be  transferred  into  their  flowering  pots 
as  desired,  but  never  shift  them  until  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  and  always  pot  the  plants  firmly  up 
to  the  collar,  being  careful  not  to  damage  the 
leaves  in  any  way.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
well-ventilated  frame  and  kept  close  to  the  glass. 
Primulas  should  be  grown  as  hard}'  as  possible, 
but  must  be  protected  against  damp  and  cutting 
winds. 

CiNEEABIAS 

will  require  similar  attention  as  regards  potting. 
The  fact  that  Cinerarias  are  hardy  and  of  rapid 
growth  delays  the  potting  too  long.  Immediately 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  shift  on  into 
larger  sizes.  As  a  general  rule,  6-inch  pots  are 
large  enough  for  decorative  plants,  but  tor  large 
specimens  11-inch  or  r2-inch  will  be  required.  To 
grow  them  well  one  must  always  be  on  the  alert 
for  enemies  ;  mildew  is  often  troublesome.  On  its 
first  appearance  dust  the  foliage  and  soil  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  ;  for  aphis  vaporise  with  XL 
All.  When  tobacco  smoke  is  employed,  frequent 
light  fumigations  should  be  given.  On  no  account 
may  these  plants  be  subjected  to  heavy  smoking. 
For  this  operation  the  leaves  should  be  quite  dry 
and  a  calm  evening  chosen. 

Calceolarias 

should  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots  as  growth 
demands.  A  rich,  light,  porous  soil  and  efficient 
drainage  are  essential  at  all  stages.  Place  the 
plants  near  the  glass  in  a  frame,  and  keep  close 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  more  air  that  can 
be  given  the  better.  Water  carefully  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  Fumigation  is  a  certain  cure  for 
green  fly,  but  it  is  best  used  as  a  preventive. 

Shading  Materials. 

The  season  is  now  nearly  over  for  shading  many 
plants,  so  that  when  the  material  is  quite  dry 
take  down  the  blinds.  Label  and  mend  them  now, 
as  this  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  when  they 
are  again  required. 

We.vham  Park,  Slough.  John  Fleming. 


THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 

Treatment   of   Ripe  Grapes. 

The  air  of  houses  containing  ripe  fruit  should  be 
dry  and  free  ventilation  given  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  a  little  being  left  on  at  night 
when  the  weather  is  dry  outside  If  it  is  desirable 
to  water  inside  borders  before  the  fruit  is  gathered 
do  this  in  the  morning  of  fine  days,  and  during 
damp  weather  keep  up  a  circulation  of  warm 
water  through  the  pipes,  but  guard  against  too 
warm  a  temperature,  which  would  encourage  red 
spider,  detract  from  the  colour  of  black  Grapes, 
and  cause  them  to  shrivel.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  give  inside  borders  a  thorough  watering 
with  properly  diluted  liquid  manure,  which,  if  the 
foliage  is  healthy,  will  assist  bud  development. 
Thoroughly  free  the  foliage  from  red  spider  and 
dust  by  syringing  it  with  clear  soot  water  or  a 
suitable  insecticide,  such  as  soluble  petroleum,  if 
it  is  necessary,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  Grape  culture  is 
to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
until  it  falls  naturally.  Keep  future  lateral  growths 
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moderately  suppressed,  and  if  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  matured  maintain  a  warm  airy  atmos- 
phere until  it  is  satisfactory,  when  gradually 
admit  air. 

Late  Muscat  House. 

The  fruit  in  this  house  is  usually  expected  to 
<;arry  on  the  supply  until  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  and  it  should  be  now  almost  ripe  ;  for  unless 
it  is  perfectly  ripened  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  together  with  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  it  will 
neither  be  of  the  best  quality  nor  keep  well. 
Therefore  where  the  fruit  is  late,  means  should  be 
taken  to  hasten  its  maturity  by  careful  ventilation 
■of  the  house,  and  by  reducing  the  ventilation  secure 
the  sun's  warmth.  Use  sufficient  artificial  heat  to 
keep  the  night  temperature  from  falling  below 
65°.  During  dull  or  wet  weather  keep  the  hot 
water  pipes  in  the  day  time  just  warm,  and  at  all 
times  regulate  the  atmospheric  moisture  to  suit 
outside  conditions.  The  borders  must  always  be 
uniformly  moist,  carefully  avoiding  anything 
approaching  saturation.  This  will  keep  the  roots 
active  and  prevent  shrivelling  of  the  berries.  Keep 
young  growths  closely  stopped,  and  in  cases  where 
a  slight  shading  has  been  used  in  order  to  prevent 
leaf  scalding  it  should  now  be  removed.  If  wasps 
are  troublesome  cover  the  open  spaces  caused  by 
ventilating  either  with  wasp  or  hexagon  netting. 

Vines  in  Pots. 
Young  Vines  that  were  cut  back  before  being 
■started  early  in  the  year  should  be  now  placed 
■out  of  doors  in  a  favourable  sheltered  position, 
where  they  can  be  either  secured  to  a  wall  or 
trained  horizontally  over  a  border  covered  with 
ashes  to  benefit  fully  by  the  sun's  influence.  The 
soil  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  rainfall,  and 
remove  the  lateral  growths  entirely  at  the  same 
time.  Carefully  preserve  the  chief  foliage  to 
assist  in  developing  the  buds  and  in  ripening  the 
wood,  so  essential  to  ensure  fertility.  When  the 
leaves  fall  shorten  the  canes  to  suit  the  trellis 
■Tipnn  which  they  are  to  be  trained  for  fruiting, 
-and  well  wash  them  with  a  suitable  insecticide. 
As  a  precaution  against  bleeding  the  wound  should 
■be  dressed  with  styptic,  and  the  Vines  be  perfectly 
rested  in  a  cool,  freely  ventilated  house  until 
■required  for  forcing.  T.  CooMBER. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


it  received  after  planting,  as  the  bad  weather 
experienced  then  would  not  allow  it  to  start  away 
into  growth  freely.  Cold  frames  should  now  be 
got  ready  for  receiving  crops  which  have  to  be 
wintered  in  them,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  Parsley.  The  soil  used  for  this  should 
not  be  too  rich  or  the  growth  made  will  be  too  soft 
and  sappy  to  stand  through  a  severe  winter. 
Allow  a  good  distance  between  the  plants,  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  and  plant  firmly. 

Cabbage. 

Make  good  plantations  of  spring  Cabbage  at 
intervals  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  as  the 
plants  become  fit.  Allow  a  distance  of  2  feet  and 
2  feet  6  inches,  according  to  the  variety,  between 
the  rows,  and  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Water  in  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
place  a  small  ring  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes 
around  each  plant. 

Tdirnips. 

These  have  seldom  been  better  than  they  are 
this  season.  The  quality,  owing  to  the  free,  quick 
growth,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  When  the 
bulbs  are  of  fair  size  pull  and  store  them  thinly, 
placing  sand  or  ashes  between  each  layer.  Make 
another  good  sowing  on  ground  of  a  fine  tilth,  and 
strew  the  surface  with  soot  and  wood  ashes. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 
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KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 
French  Beans. 


litAKE  good  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian 
Wonder  in  8-inch  pots,  also  in  heated  pits,  allowing 
■sufficient  room  only  for  the  growths  to  develop 
between  the  glass  and  the  soil,  as  these  will  require 
-all  the  light  possible  to  ensure  a  free  set.  Use  a 
■compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf 
soil,  and  sufficient  road  grit  to  keep  it  open.  As 
i/he  young  plants  appear  give  air  freely  to  promote 
a  sturdy  short-jointed  growth. 

Leeks. 

The  main  crop  should  be  well  earthed  up,  but  to 
ensure  perfect  blanching  strips  of  brown  paper 
•should  be  loosely  tied  round  them.  Leeks  like 
plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons,  and  before  applying 
•the  soil  make  quite  sure  that  the  roots  are  in  a 
moist  condition. 

Beetroot, 

Owing  to  the  frequent  rains  this  crop  has  made 
more  growth  than  usual,  and  the  large  growing 
.kinds  will  in  many  cases  become  too  large  for 
-general  use  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the 
-ground.  This  should  be  pulled  and  stored  in  a 
■cool  place  in  sand  or  ashes  either  in  the  open  or 
root  room,  when  it  will  keep  just  as  well  as  if  left 
till  the  generally  recommended  time  for  taking  it 
■up. 

Celery. 

Continue  to  take  advantage  of  fine  weather  for 
earthing  up  the  plants.  For  some  reason  or 
■other  a  large  percentage  of  the  earlier  sowings 
have  run  to  flower  this  season.  Many  complaints 
'have  reached  me  as  to  this  from  various  parts  of 
ithe  country.     This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  check 


NOTES    FROM    THE    NORTH. 

The  Edinburgh  Show. 

In  extent,  in  variety,  and  in  quality  generally 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society, 
held  in  the  Waverley  JIarket,  Edinburgh,  on 
September  10  and  11,  left  but  little  to  be  desired. 
When,  however,  one  thinks  of  the  splendid  effect 
made  by  such  exhibitions  as  the  Temple  show, 
the  Shrewsbury  floral  fete,  and  other  large 
provincial  shows,  one  realises  that  the  great 
Edinburgh  horticultural  exhibition  was  very  much 
lacking  so  far  as  its  general  appearance  was 
concerned.  Examined  in  detail  it  was  no  doubt  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  British  produce,  but  looked 
at  as  a  whole  it  had  a  dull,  uninteresting,  and 
even  patchy  appearance.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
market  hall  was  arranged  the  least  creditable 
feature  of  the  show,  namely,  the  specimen  plants. 
These  were  not  first-class,  yet  they  had  allotted 
to  them  the  most  important  position  in  the  hall. 
The  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  of  miscellaneous  stove 
and  greenhouae  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
undoubtedly  the  most  generally  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  show,  were  arranged,  one  might 
almost  saj'  hidden,  around  the  sides  of  the  hall. 
If  at  the  recent  show  the  displays  made  by 
Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Laird  and  Sons,  .J. 
Forbes,  Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co.,  and  others 
had  been  in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  specimen 
Crotons,  Fuchsias,  Dracfenas,  &c.,  how  totally 
diff'erent  and  how  much  improved  would  the 
general  eflect  have  been. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  earnest  efibrts 
of  the  council  and  committees  are  being  rewarded. 
There  were  no  less  than  2,440  entries  from  305 
exhibitors,  125  of  whom  did  not  compete  last  year. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  exhibitors  failed  to 
come  forward,  the  reason  chiefly  being  due  to  the 
damage  done  to  crops  by  the  recent  storm.  There 
were  no  competitors  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
the  best  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  those  who 
had  entered  having  withdrawn.  The  collections 
and  the  single  dishes  also  of  Apples  and  Pears 
were  very  poor,  the  fruits  were  small  and  almost 
colourless.  All  three  prizes  for  the  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  of  Apples  came  South,  and  two 
of  them  to  the  county  of  Hereford.  For  a  similar 
collection  of  Pears,  the  prizes  were  again  awarded 
to  exhibitors  from  England.  The  first  prize  for  a 
decorated  dessert  table  also  came  South,  Mr. 
Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  being  the  winner  ; 
he  was,  however,  only  third  for  decoration. 
There  was  only  the  narrow  margin  of  half  a  point 
between  the  winning  table  and  the  second  prize 
one  arranged  by  Mr,  D.  Kidd. 


The  best  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedlj' 
provided  by  the  exhibits  of  Grapes.  The  Muscats 
of  Alexandria  were  not  remarkably  good  ;  in  fact, 
some  were  very  bad,  but  the  black  Grapes  were 
splendid.  The  varieties  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  Downes  were 
represented  by  some  perfect  bunches.  One  of  the 
best  bunches  in  the  show  was  the  first  prize  one 
of  Lady  Downes,  shown  by  Mr.  David  Murray, 
Culzean  Castle  Gardens.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
notice  in  the  class  for  the  best  flavoured  white 
Grapes  that,  out  of  seven  bunches  shown,  five 
were  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Worthy  of  note  also 
is  the  fact  that  for  the  best  flavoured  black  Grape 
the  three  prizes  were  awarded  to  bunches  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madrea- 
field  Court  were  the  only  other  varieties  shown 
in  this  class.  The  Grape  which  carries  the  best 
bloom  would  appear  to  be  Cooper's  Black,  since 
the  three  prizes  went  to  this  variety  in  the  class 
for  black  Grapes  with  the  best  bloom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  prize  for 
a  new  Grape  introduced  since  1885  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Kippen  by  Stirling,  for  their 
Diamond  Jubilee.  As  shown  here  it  was  totally 
different  from  Cooper's  Black,  a  variety  with 
which  its  name  has  often  been  linked.  The  berries 
bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  Madresfield  Court 
than  to  any  other  variety,  but  they  were  larger 
and  blacker.  The  second  prize  for  a  new  Grape 
was  given  to  the  variety  Prince  of  Wales,  a  sport 
from  Mrs.  Pince,  sent  out,  I  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea.  Only  one  bunch  of  the  variety 
Lady  Hutt  was  to  be  seen  in  the  show,  and 
Appley  Towers  was  not  represented  at  all. 

Messrs.  Rivers'  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
attracted  much  attention,  and  their  dishes  of 
orchard-grown  Apples  and  Pears  were  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  those  exhibited  in  the  competitive 
class  for  similar  produce.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  in  their  grand  display  of 
Dahlias  had  some  new  decorative  varieties,  semi- 
double,  medium -sized  flowers,  splashed  and  striped 
with  many  colours,  and  which  have  the  merit  of 
lasting  when  cut.  Messrs.  Dobbie  also  showed  a 
new  Chrysanthemum,  Horace  Martin,  a  yellow 
sport  from  JIarie  Masse ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
showed  some  grand  Pentstemons ;  and  Messrs. 
Croll,  of  Dundee,  had  masses  of  a  lovely  white 
Phlox,  which  was  unnamed. 

Of  new  plants  we  noticed  Juniperus  Richard- 
sonii,  a  pretty  conifer,  represented  by  plants  about 
2  feet  high.  In  colour  the  shoots  are  a  light  grey- 
green  and  dark  green  at  the  base.  This  plant 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh.  Carnations  Lady  Nora  Fitzherbert 
and  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith  were  noticeable 
amongst  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather's  splendid 
group  of  Carnations.  The  first-mentioned  is  quite 
a  dwarf  plant,  not  more  than  6  inches  high  ;  it  is 
a  seedli jg  from  Germania,  and  is  equally  adapted 
for  greenhouse  or  bedding.  The  flowers  are 
similar  to  those  of  Germania,  large  and  very 
freely  produced.  Sir  R.  Waldie  C!riffith  is  a 
lovely  flower,  a  beautiful  orange-scarlet  colour. 
A  good  pale  yellow  border  Carnation  named  Lady 
Stewart  was  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  John  H. 
Cumraing,  Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  and 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  Rose 
JIarchioness  of  Abercorn,  a  lovely  flower  of  bronzy 
sulphur  colouring.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan 
had  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Grapes, 
containing  several  new  varieties.  One  named 
Forth  Vineyard,  a  good-sized  round  berry  and 
large  bunch,  the  committee  considered  meritorious, 
and  would  like  to  see  it  again.  At  the  luncheon 
given  to  the  judges,  committees,  and  others,  over 
which  Mr.  R.  V.  Mather  most  ably  presided, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  jun.,  of  Belfast,  voiced  a 
thought  that  must  often  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  many.  He  remarked  that  whilst  the  efibrts  of 
the  visiting  exhibitors  were  usually  recognised 
and  appreciated,  those  of  the  local  nurserymen 
often  were  altogether  forgotten.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  help  extended  by  local  men  that  the 
Edinburgh  show  owes  much  of  its  attraction,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  benefit  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
as  do  exhibitors  from  a  distance.  A.  P.  H. 
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KOVAL  CALEDONIAN  IIORTICIXTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  September  10  and  11. 
Despite  the  unsettled  weather  the  show  was  well  attended. 
The  best  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  display  of  Grapes, 
the  black  varieties  being  especially  fine.  Eoses  were  very 
good,  and  the  hardy  flowers,  too,  considering  the  recent 
severe  storm.  The  plants  were  not  of  particular  merit,  and 
the  hardy  fruit  was  small  and  colourless.  A'egetables  were 
well  shown.  Mr.  Murray  Thompson,  S.S.C.,  the  energetic 
secretary,  was  responsible  for  the  arrangements.  Notes 
upon  the  show,  from  a  Southerner's  point  of  view,  appear 
in  another  column. 

Fruit— Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 
Dessert  table,  decorated  with  plants,  flowers,  and  foliage  : 
The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  James  Dawes,  gardener  to 
M.  Biddulph,  Esq.,  Ledbury,  Hereford,  who  gained  03^ 
points.  The  table  was  but  thinly  arranged  with  fruit,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  effective  for  that.  The  Grapes  were 
fairly  good,  the  variety  Lady  Hutt  being  shown,  the  Peaches 
were  splendid,  the  Pears  very  good,  the  Figs  also,  while  the 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Melons  were  of  the  first  quality. 
For  decoration  this  exhibit  was  third,  obtaining  15  points. 
Montbretias  were  chiefly  used.  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to 
Lord  Elphinston,  Carberry  Towers,  MusseUmrg,  won  the 
second  prize,  being  only  half  a  point  behind  with  9:i.  The 
Grapes  were  superior  to  those  in  the  winning  exhibit,  the 
Pears  were  very  good,  but  most  of  the  other  dishes  of  fruit 
were  small.  The  first  prize  for  decoration  was  awarded  to 
this  table,  it  gained  24  points.  The  centre  piece  was  of 
Gloriosa  superba,  Francoa,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  a  few 
beautifully  coloured  Hose  buds,  and  the  smaller  glasses 
were  similarly  arranged.  Mr.  Robert  Cairns,  gardener 
to  James  ilartin  White,  Eay.,  Balruddery,  was  third,  showing 
some  good  fruit.  The  second  prize  for  decoration  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle  Gardens, 
with  17  points. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  James  Dawes, 
gardener  to  M.  Biddulph,  Esq.,  Ledbury  Park,  Hereford,  was 
first.  The  bunches  of  Muscat  Grapes  were  very  long  but 
lacked  finish.  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  Nectarine  Stanwick  Elruge, 
and  Melon  Ne  Plus  Ultra  were  good.  Mr.  David  Murray, 
Culzeau  Castle  Gardens,  was  second.  He  had  a  splendid 
Melon  (Boyd's  Eureka)  and  good  Spencer  Nectarine.  Mr. 
Smith,  Oxenford  Castle  Gardens,  was  third. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  (Scotland 
only),  Mr.  .Tames  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  was 
first.  The  fruits  were  of  good  quality,  being  well  coloured  but 
small.  Mr.  A.  C.  Binnie,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Gardiner  Baird, 
Bart.,  North  Berwick,  wassecond,  with  very  good  specimens; 
Mr.  William  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  K.  S.  Richardson,  Esq., 
Bankfoot,  Perth,  third. 

For  a  smilar  exhibit,  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  Mr. 
James  Beisant,  Long  Forgan,  was  grst.  He  had  good,  well 
coloured  Apple  Emperor  Alexander,  Pear  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Spencer  Nectarine,  and  Large  Early  Apricot.  Mr. 
James  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  was  second,  showing 
snlendid  Kirke's  Plum,  Barrington  and  Dymond  Peaches, 
Humboldt  Nectarine.  Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  Kelwin,  was  third. 
Twelve  Peaches :  First,  Mr.  Robert  Glen,  Larbert  House 
Gardens,  Stirling,  with  splendid  Sea  Eagle;  second,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Brown,  Dunnikier  Gardens,  Kirkcaldy,  with  Barring- 
ton,  very  good  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park 
Gardens,  Hereford,  with  Barrington  also.  There  were  many 
other  entries. 

Twelve  Nectarines :  First,  Mr.  James  Dawes,  with  fine 
Humboldt ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  with  good  Pineapple ; 
third,  Mr.  D.  Murray,  with  the  same  variety. 

Twelve  Apricots :  First,  Mr.  William  Galloway,  Gosford, 
with  Large  Early  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Mackinlay,  showing 
Moorpark  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Binnie,  North  Berwick. 

Twelve  purple  Plums  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Findlay,  gardener  to 
Count  A.  MUnster,  Uckfleld,  Sussex,  with  Kirke's;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury,  Hereford ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Harvey, 
Ayr. 

Twelve  red  Plums  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Findlay ;  second,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Sinclair,  Coryalton  Gardens,  Drew;  third,  Mr.  G. 
Mackinlay. 

Twelve  yellow  Plums:  First,  Mr.  George  Mackinlay; 
second,  Mr.  James  Gibson  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Haldane,  Becken- 
ham,  Kent. 

Twelve  Plums:  First,  Mr.  J.  D.iwes,  Hereford;  second, 
Mr.  John  Cairns,  Coldstream  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  McFarlane, 
gardener  to  Captain  Grant. 

Collection  of  culinary  Plums:  Fir-^t,  Mr.  James  Gibson, 
Danesfield  Gardens,  Bucks,  with  excellent  Archduke,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Ac.  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Harvey,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Houldsworth,  Esci.,  Ayr;  third,  Mr.  George  Mackinlay, 
Wrest  Park  Gardens,  Ampthill. 

Collection  of  dessert  Plums  ;  First,  Mr.  George  Mackinlay, 
Jefferson  and  Transparent  Gage  being  the  best  dishes ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  Harvey  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Gibson 
Grapes. 
Six  bunches  of  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  Keir 
House  Gardens,  Dunblane,  with  almost  perfect  bunches,  all 
splendidly  finished.  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfleld  <'ourt, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  the  varieties  shown.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  by  Stirling,  wer^a  good 
second.  Alicante  was  shown  by  them  very  finely,  and  the 
Muscats  were  also  good.  Mr.  James  Beisant,  Longforgan, 
was  third.    There  were  three  other  entries. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes :  First,  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  with  splendid  Alnwick  Seedling, 
Diamond  Jubilee,  Alicante,  and  Cooper's  Black,  all 
splendidly  finished.  Mr.  James  Day,  Garlieston,  was  second, 
showing  finely  flnished  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs. 
Pince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  were  good  also ;  third,  Mr. 
James  Beisant,  Longforgan. 

Two  bunches  of  Jluscat  of  Alexandria :  First,  Mr.  James 
Day   Garlieston,  with  well  coloured  bunches  ;  second,  Mr. 


D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower  Gardens,  with  not  very  shapely 
bunches ;  third.  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  SI. 
Palmer,  Bart..  M.P.,  Grinkle  Gardens,  York,  with  huge 
ungainly  bunches, 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  Keir  House  Gardens,  with  bunches  of  good  size  and 
well  coloured  ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  J.  Fairliolm,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Younger,  Alloa  ;  third,  Mr.  Robert  Glen,  Larbert  House 
Gardens,  Stirling,  who  also  showed  well.  There  were  thirteen 
more  entries. 

One  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria :  First,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wann,  gardener  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  with  a  good 
bunch  ;  second,  ilr.  Green,  Grinkle  Gardens,  York  ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Balruddery. 

One  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  with 
a  magnificent  bunch  of  good  size,  large  berry,  and  perfect 
finish  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Fairholm,  Alloa  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower  Gardens,  both  of  whom  showed  well.  There 
were  seventeen  more  entries. 

One  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling  :  First,  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  with  a  grand  bunch  ;  a  very  good  second, 
Mr.  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen  House  Gardens,  Perth;  third, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  Grinkle  Gardens,  York. 

One  bunch  of  Alicante  :  First,  ilessrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan, 
with  a  very  large  bunch,  well  flnished,  though  of  small 
berry  ;  second,  Mr.  James  Day,  Garlieston,  with  a  good 
bunch  carrying  a  splendid  bloom  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  C,  Sutlier- 
land,  Polmont. 

One  bunch  of  Gros  Colman  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  Thirle- 
stane  Castle  Gardens,  with  a  bunch  of  perfect  finish  ;  second, 
Mr.  John  Paterson,  gardener  to  John  Barry,  Esq.,  Kirk- 
caldy ;  third,  Mr.  J.  McPherson,  gardener  to  Miss  Raffin, 
Mayfield. 

One  bunch  of  Lady  Downes :  First,  Mr.  David  Murray, 
Culzean  Castle  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  bunch ;  second, 
Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  North  D. 
Hamilton,  Dailly;  third,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower 
Gardens,  both  showing  well. 

One  bunch  of  Madresfleld  Court :  First,  Mr.  Robert  Glen, 
Larbert  House  Gardens,  Stirling,  with  a  splendid  bunch, 
though  the  berries  were  somewhat  red ;  second,  Jlr.  T. 
Lunt,  with  a  smaller,  well -finished  bunch  ;  third,  Mr. 
Shanks,  Strathearu,  Grahamstown. 

For  one  bunch  of  any  new  Grape  introduced  since  1SS5, 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  by  Stirling,  were 
first  with  Diamond  Jubilee  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt  second  with 
Prince  of  Wales  (a  sport  from  Mrs.  Pince);  third,  Mr.  D. 
Buchanan,  Dailly,  with  Diamond  Jubilee. 

One  bunch  of  the  finest  flavoured  Black  Grape  :  First,  Mr. 
Thomas  Lunt,  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armitsteal,  with  the  same 
variety;  third,  Mr.  M.  B.  McDonald,  Longwood  Gardens, 
Longholm,  also  showing  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

One  bunch  of  the  finest  flavoured  white  Grape  :  First, 
Mr.  William  (Jalloway,  Gosford  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Potter, 
Whitehall,  Cumberland;  third,  Mr.  A.  Angus,  Motherwell, 
all  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Black  Grape,  for  flnest  bloom  ;   First,  Mr.  T.  C.  Suther- 
land,  Polmont,   with    Cooper's  Black;    second,    Mr.    John 
Leslie,  Pitcullen   House    Gardens ;    third,  Mr.   D.   Murray, 
Culzean,  both  with  the  same  variety. 
apples. 

Collection  of  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Creden- 
hall,  Hereford,  with  fairly  good  specimens,  Lord  Suflield 
being  the  best;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tolhurst,  gardener  to 
A.  D.  Kleinwood,  Esq.,  Bolenore,  Sussex,  his  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  very  finely  coloured ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Roe,  gardener 
to  E.  W.  Caddick,  Esq.,  Caradoc,  Hereford. 

Collection  of  Apples  (grown  in  Scotland) :  First,  Mr. 
James  Day,  Garlieston,  with  fairly  good  fruits  ;  second,  Mr. 
David  Murray ;  third,  Mr.  D.  NicoU,  Forgandennj. 

Six  varieties  of  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  James  Dawes,  Ledbury, 
Warner's  King  and  Tyler's  Kernel  being  good  ;  second,  Mr. 
George  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Park  Gardens,  Ampthill  ;  third, 
Mr.  M.  Roe,  Caradoc  Gardens,  Hereford. 

Six  dessert  Apples :  First,  Mr.  R.  M.  Wliiting,  Credenhall, 
Hereford  ;  second,  Mr.  James  Day.  There  were  no  entries 
in  the  class  for  a  seedling  Apple  not  in  commerce. 

The  chief  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of 
Apples  were  filessrs.  R.  M.  Whiting,  M.  Roe,  James  Dawes, 
John  Lee,  William  Galloway,  Alexander  Findlay,  D.  Murray, 
Adam  Shakelton,  A.  Dickson,  Andrew  Harvey,  James  Day, 
R.  Lawrie,  K.  G.  Sinclair,  D.  Buchanan,  M.  M.  Haldane, 
W.  H.  Tolhurst,  J.  Paterson,  R.  R.  Greenlaw,  George  Edgar, 
James  Beisant,  Alexander  Lauder,  and  John  Cairns. 
Pears. 

Collection  of  Pears  (grown  in  Scotland) :  First,  Mr. 
William  Galloway,  Gosford.  Marguerite  Marillat,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  were  the  best;  Mr.  R.  R. 
Greenlaw,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Kilmun,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  David  Murray,  Culzean  Castle  Gardens, 
third. 

Collection  of  Pears:  First.  Mr.  Alexander  Findlay,  I  ckfield, 
Sussex,  with  fairly  good  fruits.  The  beat  were  Dr.  Jules 
Guyot,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme  ; 
second,  Mr.  James  Gib&on,  Danesfield,  Bucks ;  third,  Mr. 
James  Dawes,  Ledbury,  Hereford. 

The  chief  prize  winners  in  the  single  dish  classes  for  Pears 
were  Messrs.  Alexander  Findlay,  David  Murray,  James 
Dawes,  James  Gibson,  R.  R.  Greenlaw,  Andrew  Harvey, 
William  Galloway,  John  Paterson,  John  Cairns,  R.  G. 
Sinclair,  L.  M'Lean,  Adam  Shakelton,  A.  Hutton,  and  A. 
Dickson. 

Plants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  within  a  circle  of 
18  feet  diameter,  Mr.  Adam  Knight,  gardener  to  Peter 
Wordie,  Esti.,  Lenzie,  was  first.  His  group,  which  was 
lightly  and  tastefully  arranged,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Crotous ;  interspersed  between  them  were  dwarf  Caladiums, 
Ferns,  Begonias,  Primulas,  Dendrobiums,  &c.  A  plant  of 
Areca  lutescens  was  in  the  centre.  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener 
to  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  was 
second,  with  an  exhibit  not  nearly  so  attractive. 


Four  stove  plants  :  First,  ilr.  John  Thorn,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hutchison,  Carlowrie ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener 
to  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House;  third,  Mr. 
McKinna,  gardener  to  Sir  John  I'sher,  Bart.,  Ratho. 

Two  Crotons  :  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  with  large  well- 
coloured  plants  ;  second,  Mr.  Adam  Knight. 

Three  Fuchsias :  First,  Mr.  William  Aitken  ;  second,  Sir. 
A.  Aitken. 

Two  Dracienas :  First,  Mr.  George  McKenna,  Ratho ; 
second.  Air.  Thomas  Lunt;  third,  Mr.  John  Thorn. 

Four  exotic  Ferns  :  First.  Jlr.  Robert  Stewart,  ilurrayfleld ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswald  House  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Twelve  Gladioli :  First,  Mr.  A.  Bennett,  Tile  House, 
Tweedmouth,  with  very  good  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  Robert. 
Lawrie,  gardener  to  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Prestwick ;  third,  Mr. 
Thomas  Young,  Hartrigge,  Jedburgh. 

Six  Gladioli:  First,  Mr.  A.  Bennett;  second,  Mr  Robert 
Lawrie  ;  third,  Mr.  John  Prosser,  Carstorphine. 

Twelve  show  Dahlias:  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,. 
Eastwood,  Thornliebank.  who  showed  very  well;  second, 
Mr.  Robert  Sutherland,  Auld  Aisle,  Kirkentilloch ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Veitch,  The  Cemetery,  Carlisle. 

Twelve  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  ; 
second,  Mr.  Robert  Sutherland  ;  third,  Mr.  William  Goven- 
lock,  gardener  to  Colonel  Scott,  Wishaw.  All  showed  weli» 
and  there  were  several  more  exhibitors. 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Mr.  Adam  Shakelton, 
The  Grange  Gardens.  York,  with  a  very  good  lot ;  second, 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  Fogo  School  House,  Duns,  whose 
flowers  were  good  also;  third,  Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie, 
Strathspey. 

Six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas :  First,  Mr.  Adam  Shakelton  ;. 
second,  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  The  Elms,  Duns. 

Twelve  Roses :  First,  Mr.  Lawrence  Black,  Cardenden, 
Fife,  with  good  blooms ;  second,  ilr.  William  Parlane, 
Rosslea  Row  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  Corstorphine. 

Twelve  Tea  Roses :  First,  Mr.  Parlane,  Rosslea  Row ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bennett,  Helensburgh. 

Six  vases  of  Roses :  B'irat,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Todd.  Mussel- 
burgh; second,  Mr.  W.  Parlane;  third,  Mr.  David  Fraser, 
Cramond  House  Gardens. 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  flowers :  First,  Mr- 
Adam  Brydon,  Tweedbank,  Inverleithen,  with  an  excellent^ 
lot;  second,  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  gardener  to  M.  Thorburn, 
Esq.,  Inverleithen. 

Nurserymen. 

Twenty-four  hardy  evergreen  shrubs :  First,  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh;  second,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  32, 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Thirty-six  Gladioli :  First,  Messrs.  George  Mair  and  Son, 
Prestwick,  with  a  splendid  display. 

Collection  of  Dahlias  :  First,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
Son,  High  Blantyre,  who  had  a  varied  exhibit  of  excellent 
blooms;  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Gold,  Durharabank,  Wishaw^ 
with  smaller  blooms. 

Eighteen  bunches  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Messrs.  M, 
Campbell  and  Son,  with  some  beautiful  flowers;  second,, 
Mr.  John  Sutherland.  Victoria  Nursery.  Lenzie. 

Twenty-four  show  Dahlias :  First,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  showing  very  well ;  second,  Sir.  J. 
Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  first 
for  twelve  fancy  Dahlias ;  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son 
second. 

Twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Messrs. 
M.  Campbell  and  Son.  Twelve  vases  of  Carnations:  First^ 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Forbes. 
For  twelve  vases  of  Picotees,  Messrs.  Campbell  were  agaia 
first. 

Nurserymen— Roses. 

Thirty-six  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickaon,  Belfast,  with, 
some  beautiful  blooms,  notably  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Her 
Majesty,  Dr.  Andry,  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  »S:c.  ;  second, 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  whose  stand  also  con- 
tained some  fine  flowers  ;  third,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards. 

Eighteen  Roses  :  First,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  with  excellent  Mildred  Grant,  Tom  Wood,. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  (seedling),  &c.  ;  Messrs.  D* 
and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  a  close  second  ;  third,  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Brucefleld,  Dunfermline. 

Twelve  Roses :  First,  ilessrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson ;. 
second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast;  third,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson,  Limited,  Newtownards. 

Twenty-four  Tea  Roses :  First,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,, 
Dundee,  with  a  nice  lot,  notably  good  were  Stedea,  Maman, 
Cochet,  Mme.  Lambard,  and  others ;  second,  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Craigmile.  Rubishaw,  Aberdeen ;  third,  Messrs.. 
Alexander  Dicksons,  Newtownards. 

Twelve  scarlet  or  crimson  :  First,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson' 
and  Sons,  Limited,  with  Cliarles  Lefebvre  ;  second,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  showing  Alfred  Colomb ;  third, 
Messrs.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  with  the  same. 

Twelve  Pinks  :  First,  Messrs.  Croll,  with  lovely  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  excellent 
Mrs.  John  Laing ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickaon 
and  Sons,  Limited,  with  the  same  variety. 

Twelve  white ;  First,  ilessrs.  Croll,  Dundee ;  second,. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson,  Newtownards;  third,  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  all  showing  Bessie  Brown. 

Twelve  vases  of  Roses :  First,  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Bruce- 
field,  Dunferraliue.  with  a  pretty  display ;  second,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee. 

Collection  of  Roses  :  First,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and 
Sous,  Aberdeen,  with  a  beautiful  display  ;  second,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee;  and  third,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson,  Newtownards. 

Yegetablbs  (Open). 

Collection  of  twelve  kinds  ;    First,  Mr.   James  Gibson, 

Danesfield    Gardens,   Bucks,   with    a    very  fine    lot.      The 

Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  Celery  wer& 

excellent.     Second,  Mr.  John  Waldie,  gardener  to  W.  H., 
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Dobie  Esq.,  Dollar.  His  Onions,  Turnips,  and  Celery  were 
fine.  Third,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Rae,  gardener  to  Major  Scott 
Kerr,  Roxburgh.  . 

Four  Cauliflowers  :  There  were  numerous  entries.  *irst, 
Mr.  J.  Cossar,  Spott  House  Gardens,  Dunbar;  second, 
Mr.  David  Fraser,  Cramond  House  Gardens;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Stuart,  Thirlestane  t'astle  Gardens.  Tomatoes  were  good, 
the  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  twelve  going  to  Mr.  K.  Grieve, 
Ealerno  ;  second,  Mr.  Ramsay,  jun.,  Carluke;  and  third, 
Mr.  Robert  WatsoB,  Carluke.  Turnips  were  very  well 
shown,  Mr.  John  Robertson  being  first  for  six;  Mr.  A. 
Forrest  second  :  and  Mr.  J.  Hood  third.  Twelve  Leeks  : 
First.  Mr.  John  Wood,  St.  Boswell.  Twelve  Onions  :  First, 
Mr.  James  Gibson,  Danesfield,  Bucks ;  second,  Mr.  Alexander 
Angus,  Dalzell.  Twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes :  First,  Mr. 
A  Caldwell,  jun.,  Polmont ;  second,  Mr.  James  Cossar, 
Spott  House  Gardens,  Dunbar.  Twelve  Kidney  Potatoes  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  Caldwell,  jun.  ;  second,  Mr.  Robert  Cossar, 
Inveresk;  and  third,  Mr.  James  Cossar.  Twelve  Round 
Potatoes :  First,  Mr.  A.  Caldwell,  jun.  ;  second,  Mr.  Robert 
Cossar  ;  and  third,  Mr.  John  Robertson. 

NON-COMPETITlii'E    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
brought  an  unique  display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  trees 
were  bearing;  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  had  apparently  not 
suffered  much  from  their  long  journey.  Peaches,  Plums, 
Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  and  Grapes  were  represented.  Remark- 
ably good  were  the  trees  of  Peach  Grosse  Miguon  ne.  Pineapple 
Nectarine,  the  Nectarine  Peach,  Plum  Late  Orange,  Apple 
Oascoigne's  Scarlet,  Grajfes  Gradiska  (white),  Alicante,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Luuited,  Pinkhill  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  arranged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering 
and  foliage  plants.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  large  Also- 
phila.  surrounded  by  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Liliuras,  Phor- 
mium.  Bamboos,  &c.  Other  mounds  of  splendidly  coloured 
Crotons,  Liliums,  Dracrenas,  &c.,  completed  the  group.  A 
group  of  conifers  and  ornamental  shrubs  was  also  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons.  The  specimens  were  very 
shapely  and  well  grown.  Of  conifers  there  were  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  Picea  lasiocarpa,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea. 
Biota  orientalis  aurea,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  in  good  varie- 
ties, Juniperus  elegantissima,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  bright  and 
attractive  stand  of  Dahlias,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Marigolds,  Roses,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  exhibit 
were  stands  of  Antirrhinums,  Marigolds,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  whilst  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c.,  were  arranged  below.  The 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  beautiful,  and  represented  by 
splendid  flowers  ;  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
forms  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  bright  and  varied 
miscellaneous  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
group  was  a  circular  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  Asters,  Liliuras,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  and 
bordered  by  grass,  beautifully  green,  and  growing  in  boxes. 
Vegetables  in  variety  were  interspersed  throughout  the 
group. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
pretty  group  of  Liliums,  Clematises,  Hydrangeas,  Caladiuras, 
Crotons,  etc.  In  the  centre  were  tall  handsome  plants  of 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  exhibited  a  bright  display 
of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  &c.  Quite  half 
the  group  consisted  of  Phloxes.  The  Pentstemons  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  Dahlia  and  Carnation  flowers  in 
numerous  excellent  sorts  were  arranged  along  the  front. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hayes,  Keswick,  exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths  of  much  interest.  There  were  numerous  varieties, 
included  being  a  new  seedling  white  Heather,  Erica  vagans 
var.  gracile. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  hardy  flowers  in  variety. 
The  Tritomas  were  conspicuously  fine,  and  other  flowers 
were  Coreopsis,  Scabious,  Eryngiums,  Inulas,  Poppies,  Pent- 
stemons, &c. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  displayed  a  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  in  many  charming  varieties. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  exhibited  a  splendid  lot 
of  border  Carnations,  many  beautiful  varieties  being 
included.  Such  a  display  of  Carnations  in  September  is 
quite  unusual.  Lady  Planners,  Crombie's  Pink,  Uriah  Pike, 
and  Sir  R.  AValdie  Griffith  were  just  a  few  of  the  best. 

Mr.  John  Philips,  Granton  Road  Nurseries,  Edinburgh, 
had  a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
consisting  of  Liliums, Begonias,  Celosias,  Palms,  Crotons,  &c. 
Mr.  Charles  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  N,B.,  exhibited  a  display  of 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Liliums,  and  other  hardy  flowers  in 
variety. 

Messrs.    Lister    and    Son,    Rothesay,    N.B.,    showed    a 

collection  of  blooms  of  Pansies,  Carnations,  and  Marigolds, 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  in  a 

group  of  miscellaneous  hardy  flowers,  showed  a  splendid  lot 

of  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Asters,  &c. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  exhibited  a 
splendid  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  making  quite  one  of  the 
brightest  displays  in  the  show.  Tritomas,  Gladioli,  Gaillar- 
dias,  Liliums,  Chrysanthemums,  Montbretias,  and  many 
more  were  well  represented. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards,  Kippen, 
by  Stirling,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Grapes  of  great  merit. 
There  were  some  splendidly  grown  bunches  of  the  following 
varieties  :  Cooper's  Black,  Empress  of  India,  Alicante,  Queen 
Victoria,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Forth  Vineyard. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords,  showed 
baskets  of  remarkably  fine  Grapes,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  Gros  Colman,  grown  with  the  aid  of  Thomson's  Viue 
Manure. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  exhibited  some 
splendid  Celosias,  tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Cocks- 
combs, &c.,  as  representing  the  produce  of  their  seeds. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  showed  a 
large  group  of  tuberous  Begonias.    The  plants  were  well 


fiowered,  and  the  flowers,  which  were  in  great  variety  of 
form  and  colour,  were  large  and  boldly  displayed. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee,  showed  some  splendid 
Rose  blooms  in  several  varieties,  and  also  flowers  of  a  white 
Phlox. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich,  filled  their  usual 
position  with  an  exhibit  of  their  specialities,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  grown  with  the  aid  of 
Ichthemic  Guano.  A  new  speciality,  Verda  Fertiliser,  was 
noticed. 

Awards. 

Gold  medals  :  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Silver  -  gilt  medals :  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Thomas 
Methven  and  Sons,  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Large  silver  medals ;  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso, 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards,  Kippen,  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Dundee,  Cuimingham,  Fraser,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
J.  Philips,  Granton  Road  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

Silver  medals  :  Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  and  John 
Downie,  Edinburgh. 

Bronze  medals:  Messrs.  Charles  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  A. 
Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  and  T.  R. 
Hayes,  of  Keswick. 

Cultural  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  William 
Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords,  for  Grapes  Duke  of 
Buccleuch ;  D.  McLean,  Raith  Gardens,  Kirkcaldy,  for  a 
group  of  Trachelium  ccoruleum.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  for  improve- 
ment in  cultivation  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  terms  of 
the  note  with  reference  to  that  printed  in  our  schedule. 
First-class  certiticates  were  awarded  to  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  King  Edward,  raised  by  AV.  Angus,  Tlie  Gardens, 
Penicuik,  from  C.  m.  Mrs.  Head  ;  Rose  Duchess  of  Abercorn, 
exhibited  by  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  raised  by  him  from 
ifar^chal  Niel ;  Carnation  Lady  Nora  Fitzherbert,  a  very 
dwarf  yellow  Carnation,  exhibited  by  ilessrs.  Laing  and 
ilather,  Kelso. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  Bronze  Violas,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh  (for  strain);  three  Dahlias,  exhibited  by  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  Blantyre. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
New  Varieties. 
In  continuation  of  this  report,  the  award  of  the  silver  medal 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  President  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  for  the  best  bunch  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  shown 
in  classes  6  and  7,  and  another  for  the  best  bunch  shown  in 
classes  21,  2?,  2:i,  and  2.S,  the  former  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards,  for  Miss  Florence 
Sbredwick  one  of  three  or  four  very  fine,  white  varieties 
raised  there  and  exhibited  this  season ;  it  is  a  pure  white, 
of  the  best  Cactus  shape  and  character,  and  highly  refined  ; 
and  the  latter  to  Mr.  P.  \V.  Tulloch  for  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  a 
new  variety  of  last  year,  clear  yellow,  a  very  fine  and 
beautiful  variety,  which  promises  to  be  very  constant. 

The  committee  of  the  society  sat  as  a  body  to  make  awards 
of  certificates  to  new  varieties  of  Dahlias,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  society  required  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Cactus  varieties 
in  particular,  they  should  be  shown  without  wire  supports 
to  show  the  length  of  stem  ;  and  so  they  occupied  a  portion 
of  table  by  themselves,  but  not  a  few  of  the  Cactus  varieties, 
having  heavy  Howers  and  weak  stems,  presented  a  sorry 
appearance,  hanging  down  their  heads  as  if  doubtful  of  their 
charms.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  fiowers  were 
judged  as  exhibition  blooms,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of 
habit  of  growth  and  adaptability  for  garden  decoration. 
The  following  received  ceitificates  of  m6rit : 

Sfiow  Henry  Clarke  was  the  only  flower  of  this  type 
which  found  favour.  It  hasapale  ground, suffused  with  lilac 
on  the  edges.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a  sport  from  T.  J. 
Saltmarsh,  which  is  a  yellow  self;  certaiidy  it  was  of  the 
same  build  of  flower,  and  in  the  case  of  one  bloom  some  of 
the  petals  had  a  flame  or  dash  of  yellow,  as  suggestive  it 
might  at  some  time  assume  the  fancy  character.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury.    • 

Single  Snowdrop.— Ivory  white,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  at 
the  base,  a  well-formed  flower  of  good  outline  and  medium 
size.    From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Pompon  Elsa.—A  small,  neatly  formed,  symmetrical  pure 
white  flower,  a  good  addition  to  the  white  Pompon  Dahlias. 
From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Cactus  Eva.— A  charming  white  variety,  with  a  fairly 
strong  stem  ;  centre  good,  this  being  a  weak  point  with  some 
of  the  new  varieties  ;  of  the  best  Cactus  shape,  a  fine 
acquisition. 

If.  F.  Baldi?ig.—The  ground  yellow,  the  long,  incurving 
florets  with  a  distinct  tip  of  yellow. 

£^(na.— Delicate,  soft  lilac,  slightly  shaded  ;  a  well  built 
flower  of  the  best  form. 

Fes^tuMts.— One  of  the  striped  varieties  raised  at  St. 
Leonards,  the  ground  yellow,  with  pencillings  and  specks 
I  of  crimson ;  fine  form,  and  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
striped  Alpha. 

H.  J.  Jones.— Yellow  ground,  the  florets  delicate  salmon 
and  tipped  with  white,  a  handsome  form  of  the  best 
character. 

The  foregoing  five  Cactus  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill,  St  Leonards. 

F.  A.  Welleslei/.-Deep,  bright  salmon-red,  of  excellent 
character,  and  promising  to  make  a  fine  exliibition  variety. 
From  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking.  ■ 

lanthe.— Yellow  ground,  tinted  with  salmon  and  fiushed 
with  purple  ;  a  flower  of  considerable  refinement.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Mabel  iVeeds.— Bright  scarlet;  a  flower  of  a  rich  glow  of 
colour,  and  finely  formed.  From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnhani, 
Surrey. 

Winsome.- A  lovely  white  variety,  perfect  in  shape  and 
character,  the  centre  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  must  become 
a  highly  popular  variety.  From  Hobbies  and  Co.  (John 
Green),  Dereham. 


The  committee  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  every 
case  in  making  these  awards,  and  several  others  failed  to 
gain  the  requisite  amount  of  support. 

LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 
On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last  the  above 
society  held  an  exhibition  of  Dahlias  in  the  Royal  Aquanuiu. 
The  display  was  an  excellent  one,  particularly  so  that  maae 
by  the  non-competitive  exhibits.  Many  of  the  blooms  in 
the  competitive  classes  were  of  excellent  quality. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 
Twenty  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  J.  AValker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  who  had  a  splendid  stand,  Muriel  Hobbs,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Ethel  Britton,  and  others  being  excellent;  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  second,  with  very  bright  and 
good  quality  blooms  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale,  Vine 
Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  with  lovely  flowers  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames, 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (amateurs):  First,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hobbs,  The  Cedars,  Downend,  Bristol,  with  good  blooms; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Thame  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Jetferies, 
Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mrs.  T.  Cooper,  Hamlet, 
Chippenham  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Jeft'eries, 
Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 
Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  William  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  with  a  very  good  collection,  the  flowers  of  excellent 
form;  second,  Metsrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House 
Nurseries.  Cambridge,  who  showed  well  also;  third,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath 
View,  Horsell,  Woking,  who  had  some  distinct  well  grown 
blooms  ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking. 

Twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms :  First,  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
notably  of  Ida,  Albion,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  &c. ;  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards, 
who  also  had  very  good  blooms ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  with  a  very  bright  lot. 

Six  blooms  of  one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnhara,  Surrey:  who  had  splendid  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  yellow;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.;  third,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards. 

Three  vases,  each  containing  nine  blooms  each  :  First, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks;  second,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury.  The  arrangement  of  the 
foliage  in  this  class  was  not  of  the  best. 

Three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias  (prizes  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Shaip,  Twyford,  and  R.  Dean):  First,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  aud  Co.,  Salisbury ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon. 

Amateurs. 
Six  blooms,  distinct,  special  prizes  by  Hobbies,  Limited : 
First,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking,  with  some  good 
blooms,  particularly  that  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  ;  second,  Mr. 
E.  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted;  third,  Mr.  E.  AVest, 
jun.,  Frieth,  Henley. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell, 
Woking,  with  very  good  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  AVest,  jun., 
Frieth,  Henley;  third,  Mr.  AV.  Peters, Baldslow,  St.  Leonards. 
One  vase  of  twelve  Cactus  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Tulloch,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  who  showed  a  bold 
exhibit  of  yellow  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  ;  third, 
51r.  A.  Taylor,  5,  A^ernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley. 

Nine  varieties  in  bunches :  First,  Mr.  P.  AV.  Tulloch,  Hove, 
who    showed    splendidly;      a    good    second,    Mr.    Herbert 
Brousson,  jun.,  Sidcup  ;   third,  Mr.  AA^  Peters,  St.  Leonards. 
Six  varieties :   First,  Mr.  L.  McKenna,  Honeys,  AA'^altham 
St.    Lawrence,    Berks,    whose    blooms    were    of    excellent 
form  and  bright;   second,  Mr.  E.    Mawley,    Berkhamsted; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Holmhurst  Lodge,  St.  Leonards. 
Pompon  Dahlias. 
Twelve  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  who 
exhibited  a  delightful  stand   of    charming   sorts ;  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  third,  Mr.  F.  AV. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon. 

Six  varieties  (amateurs) :   First,  Mr.   AV.  C.  Pagram,  The 

AATiim  Gardens,  Weybridge  ;  second.  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  Hamlet, 

Chippenham  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Baldslow,  St.  Leonards. 

Single  Dahlias. 

Twelve  varieties,  in  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  F.  AY.  Seale,  A^Ine 

Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  with  a  delightful  exhibit,  Huntsman, 

Columbine,  Edie,  Oblein,  &c.,  being  very  pretty;   second, 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  District 

Schools,  Sutton.  ^     ,^       t. 

Six    varieties,    in    bunches    (amateurs)  :    First,    Mr.    E. 

Mawley,   Berkhamsted ;    second.  Rev.   S.    Spencer  Pearce, 

Combe  A^icarage,  AYoodstock  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton, 

Surrey. 

Non-competitia'e  Exhibits. 
There    were    many    beautiful    displays    of    Dahlias    and 
miscellaneous  flowers    made   by  various  nurserymen,  and 
awards  were  given  to  them  as  follow  : — 

Gold  medals.— Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge  ;  and  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham. 

Silver-gilt  medals.— Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N  B.  •  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood ;  Messrs. 
Isaac' House  and  Son,  AVestbury-on-Trym,  Bristol;  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Nurseries,  Bath  ;  and  to 
Hobbies,  Limited,  for  Roses. 

Silver  medals.-  Mr.  J.  AValker,  Thame,  Oxon  ;  Messrs. 
AV.  H.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  AYare, 
Limited,  Feltham  ;  and  Mr.  Eric  Such,  Maidenhead. 
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Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 
Cactus  Varieties. 

From  Mr.  William  Treseder,  Cardiff.— Charm  and  Minnie 
West . 

From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards.— Eva, 
Vesuvius,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Etna. 

From     Hobbies,     Limited,     Dereham.  —  Ked    Cap    and 
Winsome. 

From   Messrs.   Keynes,  William?  and    Co.,   Salisbury.  — 
Mrs.  T.  Cherry  and  Prince  of  Orange. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge.— Enchant- 
ment and  Albion. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham. — Manxman. 

Show  Dahlias. 
From  Mr.  William  Treseder.— Mrs.  W.  Treseder. 
From  Messrs.   Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. — Gold    Mantle 
and  Henry  Clarke. 
From  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris. — A.  M.  Burnie. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTUKAL  CLTJB. 

This  progressive  club  had  a  largely  attended  September 
meeting,  Mr.  J.  Powley  was  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  B.  Field 
occupying  the  vice  chair.  The  exhibition  tables  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  the 
monthly  competitions,  and  some  creditable  specimens  were 
to  be  seen  amongst  them.  The  cup  presented  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Daws  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hines,  gardener  to  Garrett 
Taylor,  Esti-,  Trowse,  with  the  largest  number  of  points  in 
the  aggregate  of  three  competitions,  whilst  Mr.  E.  C.  Ramus, 
Hethersett,  secured  the  silver  bowl  presented  by  E.  T. 
Boardman,  Esij.,  Town  Close,  Norwich,  for  three  monthly 
competitions. 

In  the  non-competitive  exhibition  Mr.  G.  Daniels  had  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  a  new  single  Dahlia  raised  by  himself. 
The  variety  has  a  deep  incision  in  the  centre  of  each  petal, 
giving  it  a  unique  appearance  ;  the  floral  committee  gave  it 
a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  G.  Davison  had  another  seedling 
perennial  Phlox  of  good  meril.namedWestwick  Scarlet,  with 
brilliant-hued  flowers.  This  also  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. Sir.  Davison  had  also  a  bunch  of  the  new  Helianthus 
mollis  and  Montbretlas  in  profusion,  including  some  blooms 
of  Germania.  During  the  evening  two  essays  were  read, 
the  first  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie  upon  "The  Fertilisation  of 
Flowers,"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  E.  Yeoraans  upon  "My 
Experience  with  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mushroom."  Mr. 
Dobbie  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  his 
botanical  knowledge  serving  him  in  good  stead,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  stamens,  pollen,  stigma,  and  ovary 
were  keenly  followed.  A  capital  discussion  followed  at  the 
close  of  each  paper. 


BIRKENHEAD. 

The  horticultural  show  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Wirral 
and  Birkenhead  agricultural  exhibition  on  the  10th  and  11th 
inst.,  was  held  in  the  new  grounds  at  Bebington,  which 
cover  22  acres,  and  have  cost,  with  the  building,  £23,000. 
Undoubtedly  when  completed  this  will  prove  one  of  the 
best  show  grounds  in  the  country.  The  position  allotted  to 
horticulture  is  not  at  all  suitable,  the  permanent  felt  roof 
being  far  too  dark  to  allow  of  ihe  beauties  of  foliage  and 
flower  to  be  seen.  The  entries  were  very  satisfactory, 
numbering  1,100,  or  double  those  at  the  last  exhibition. 
The  exhibits  generally  were  below  the  average,  vegetables 
excepted ;  these  were  both  strong  in  numbers  and  good  in 
quality. 

Plants. 

For  the  group  arranged  for  effect,  not  to  exceed  60  square 
feet,  Mr.  H.  Ogden,  West  Derby,  was  a  good  first,  Palms  and 
Crotona  occupying  the  apices  of  small  mounds  composed  of 
good  Ferns,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Francoa  ramosa,  &c.  Mr. 
S.  Haines,  gardener  to  E.  K.  Laird,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  was  a 
good  second. 

Ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  :  The  same  exhibitor  was 
first,  his  best  plants  being  Croton  and  Alocasia.  Three  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower :  First,  Mr.  H.  Ogden  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Bryan,  gardener  to  E.  F.  Peel,  Esq.  Three 
foliage  plants ;  Mr.  Haines  had  again  the  best,  followed  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Steeves.  One  Palm  :  The  first  and  second  were 
Mr.  L.  Cookson  and  Mr.  S.  Haines. 

In  connexion  with  the  various  exhibits  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  committee  do  not  enforce  the  regulation  that  all 
must  be  named. 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  were  in  great  quantity,  and  proved  highly  interesting. 
Six  Roses:  Mr.  S.  Bell  won  with  good  blooms,  and  Mr.  J. 
Davis  for  three  blooms. 

Twelve  Cactus  Dahlias :  Mr.  H.  Banks  led  with  good 
blooms,  holding  a  similar  position  for  six  varieties. 

Twelve  Dahlias  other  than  Cactus;  First,  Mr.  H.  Banks. 
Mr.  John  Clarke  won  for  six  varieties. 

For  a  stand  suitable  for  table  decoration,  John  Ennion, 
Esq.,  won  in  a  good  competition.  C.  J.  Procter.  Esq., 
secured  the  chief  awards  for  hand  bouquet,  bouquet  of 
hardy  flowers  and  for  three  ladies'  sprays. 

The  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  flowers  grown  in  the  open 
brought  a  grand  display,  Mr.  J.  Lee  coming  out  at  the  top. 
J.  Ennion,  Esq.,  held  a  similar  position  for  six  bunches. 

Fruit. 

Mr.  O.  Roberts,  Tarporley,  had  the  best  collection,  con- 
sisting of  white  and  black  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  Nectarines, 
Melons,  and  Apricots  ;  Mr.  C.  Jones  was  second. 

Six  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  not  more  than  six  of  any  kind 
on  each  dish  :  In  this  class  were  four  disqualifications,  many 
staging  upwards  of  fifty  Cherries,  fifty  bunches  of  Currants, 
&c.  The  wording  of  this  should  be  altered,  as  six  fruits  of 
Gooseberries,  for  instance,  which  one  exhibitor  staged,  form 
too  meagre  a  lot.    A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  had  the  best. 

Mr.  E.  Stokes  had  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and 
Mr.  O.  Roberts  for  any  other  black  won  with  Black  Ahcante. 
For  two  Muscats,  Mr.  W.  Gaunt,  gardener  to  P.  Walker, 
Esq.,  was  first;  and   Mr.  T.   Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 


Paterson,  won  for  any  other  white,  with  richly-coloured 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  H.  May,  gardener  to  C. 
Gatehouse,  Estj.,  had  the  best  Peaches,  and  Mr.  0.  Roberts 
the  best  Nectarines.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kendall  had  the  leading 
scarlet  fiesh  Melon,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Young  the  green  flesh. 

Vegetables  were  altogether  a  fine  lot;  unfortunately,  the 
tent  was  much  too  small,  the  'result  being  that  half  the 
exhibits  were  on  the  floor  and  many  under  the  stage.  In 
the  classes  for  collections  the  wording  is  such  that  it  results 
in  much  extra  labour  being  given  to  the  judges,  by  stating 
that  "  not  less  "  than  a  certain  number  be  staged,  a  distinct 
number  would  be  better  both  for  the  exhibitor  and  the 
judges. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  not  less  than  eight  kinds  :  First, 
Mr.  Edward  Alty,  Ormskirk,  with  tineCaulifiuwers,  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Leeks,  &:c. ;  Mr.  W.  Mackerall  was  second.  For  not 
less  than  six  kinds,  Mr.  Henry  Jones  was  the  winner. 

Mr.  W.  Millington,  Bromborough,  had  the  best  dozen 
Tomatoes,  Mr.  J.  P.  Piatt  the  best  six,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Clark  won  for  six  yellows,  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  throughout. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Malpas,  had  the  best  twelve  white  round 
Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw,  Higher  Bebington,  the  best 
twelve  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Leominster,  was  first  for 
white  Kidneys ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  Chester,  had  the  best 
twelve  coloured  Kidneys. 

NON-COMPETITn*E  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  J.  Webster,  Wavertree.  secured  the  society's  silver 
medal  for  an  exhibit  of  a  tenant's  greenhouse,  showing  also 
a  capital  addition  for  a  villa  residence,  boilers,  &c.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Palms, 
&c. ;  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  Sweet  Peas,  vegetables  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Shilton.  West  Derby,  greenhouses  and 
frames;  Mr.  Mason  showed  a  tenant's  greenhouse,  &c.  :  Mr. 
McHattie,  Chester,  cut  Gladioli ;  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Birkenhead, 
border  flowers,  Dahlias,  &c. ;  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  West 
Derby,  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c.  ;  Mr.  G.  Jones,  Birkenhead, 
conifers,  Clematis,  li'c. ;  and  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  &c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Edwardson,  secretary, 
supervised  the  whole  exhibition. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS"  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  took  place  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bland  G. 
Sinclair,  who,  after  the  usual  business  had  been  got  through, 
called  upon  Mr.  T.  W,  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  the  president  of  the 
association,  to  give  his  lecture,  entitled  "  How  Plants  Grow 
and  Feed.''  The  lecture  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
made  especially  so  by  the  series  of  diagrams,  which  were 
enlarged  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lantern.  The  lecturer  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
and  in  consequence  a  profitable  evening  was  spent  by  the 
members  present  on  this  occasion.  A  splendid  show  was 
arranged  in  the  great  hall  of  Winchester  House.  In  the 
vegetable  department  the  chief  contest  was  for  the  Carter 
trophy,  value  £10  10s.  There  were  only  two  competitors, 
but  the  quality  of  their  produce  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  competition  was  for  six  varieties  of  vegetables,  distinct. 
Half  a  point  divided  the  two  displays,  the  leading  exhibit 
coming  from  Mr.  George  Hobday,  Romford,  Essex,  his 
Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Carrots  being  of  great 
merit,  the  display ,  as  a  whole,  being  set  up  in  splendid  style. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes,  Southampton,  was  an  uncomfortably  close 
second,  his  Peas,  Tomatoes,  and  Onions  being  very  good. 
Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were  freely  shown,  which 
goes  to  prove  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  members'  gardens.  Flowers  are  always  well  shown, 
and  the  subjects  staged  on  this  occasion  embraced  a 
charming  variety.  Six  competitors  set  up  collections  of  six 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  distinct,  and  charming  were  their 
displays.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  secured  leading  honours,  with 
large  and  handsome  bunches  pleasingly  arranged.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Yokes,  Southampton,  was  placed  second  with  smaller 
bunches  of  beautiful  subjects.  Dahlias  in  variety,  annuals. 
Gladioli,  besides  many  flowers  grown  under  glass,  were 
freely  displayed.  There  were  several  competitions  in  which 
the  winner  of  the  highest  aggregate  in  number  of  points  is 
determined  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  and  these  classes 
were  unusually  interesting.  On  October  7  next  Mr.  S. 
Hillman  will  give  a  lecture  on  "The  Lily  Family."  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  F.  Finch,  117,  Embleton  Road,  Lewisham, 
London,  S.E. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnsivePS.— rA«  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deHre assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be ^  and  with  that 
object  vnll  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  coinmunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desigjiation  he  may  desire  to  he 
used  in  the  paper.  When  tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— IT.   L.  S  — Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Miss  O'G'.— Please  name  enclosed  flower.    It  comes  from 

a  place  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  of  Tangiers  and  has  been 
flowered  in  a  pot.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  Narcissus 
from  bulb  and  manner  of  growth.    The  finder  and  owner 


knows  of  a  much  bigger  kind  quite  close  to  Tangiers  with  the 
same  peculiar  odour.  He  has  several  pots  of  these  small 
bulbs,  and  all  are  flowering  now  and  very  pretty.— [The 
Narcissus  is  N.  serotinus.] 

Names    of  fpuit.  —  Goodfellow.  —  1,    King   Harry  ; 

2,    Golden    Spire. H'.   H.   G.—\,    Cox's    Orange  Pippin; 

2,  Cox's  Pomona;   3,  Fearn's  Pippin;   4,  Crimson  Costard; 

5,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  6,  Beurr^  Clairgeau. C.  L.  Adams. 

— 1,  Stubbard ;  2  and  0,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  4,  Keswick  Codlia 
Improved  ;  3,  Pearson's  Plate  ;  5,  Pear  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen  ;  6,  Lord  Sufiield  ;  7.  Nelson's  Codlin  ;  8,  Harable- 

don  deux  Ans;  10.  Pear  Beurre  Bosc. [We  shall  he  very 

pleased  to  iiame  any  fruits  sent  to  us  during  the  com,ing 
fruit  season.) 

Galls  on  Metposideros  (H.  D.  Palmer).— The 
growths  on  the  stem  of  your  Metrosideros  speciosa  are  not 
galls  of  any  kind  but  young  flower  buds,  which  apparently 
are  more  or  less  abortive. — G.  S.  S. 

Petep's  Wpeath.— In  The  Garden  of  August  16 
M.  p.  Forster  asks  for  the  botanical  name  of  Peters  Wreath. 
I  believe  it  is  Petra?a  volubilis,  and  I  am  supported  in  this 
by  Bailey's  *'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture,  "  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. — A.  Herrington,  Madison, 
N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Lilium  candidum  not  succeeding  (Frances). 
— The  malformation  of  the  flowers  is  probably  due  to 
insuflicient  ripening  of  the  bulbs  or  from  their  being  grown 
in  a  too  rich  soil.  The  addition  of  sand  to  the  soil  might  be 
beneficial.  A  variety  called  monstrosum  is  in  cultivation^ 
with  flowers  similar  to  the  one  sent.  Your  plants  may  be 
that  variety  ;  if  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  flowers  can  be 

Violet  plants  collapsing-  (W.  H.  G.).— The  well- 
grown  specimen  of  Violet  plant  sent  for  our  inspection  has 
been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  red  spider,  which  quickly 
reduces  the  health  and  strength  of  the  plants,  and  if  not. 
destroyed  soon  renders  them  of  no  value.  The  cause  of 
collapse,  however,  in  this  case  is  a  clean  puncture  cut  through 
the  root-stem  of  the  plant,  and  is  clearly  the  work  of  wire- 
worm  or  some  other  destriictive  pest.  We  would  advise  our 
correspondent  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  his  plants  and 
placing  them  in  their  winter  quarters  for  flowering  ;  the 
roots  may  then  be  examined  and  the  enemy,  if  found, 
destroyed. 

IpIs  with  Myosotis  (A.  M.  S.).— To  a  certain  degree 
this  depends  on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  latter  plant, 
which,  if  established,  commences  its  flowering  towards  the 
end  of  May.  It  is,  however,  not  in  its  best  condition  for 
some  fortnight  longer,  and  then  a  large  array  of  the 
Flag  Irises  are  in  flower,  ^^^lat  you  should  avoid  chiefly 
would  be  those  nearest  to  typical  germanica,  all  of  these 
being  early  in  bloom.  Any  of  the  Sijualens,  variegata,  or 
aphylla  sections  would  do  quite  well,  and  of  these  we  give 
a  selection  :  Pallida,  Pallida  dalmatica,  and  Imojene  are 
nearly  3  feet  high,  shades  of  the  most  exquisite  sky  and  pale 
blue,  quite  indispensable  ;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  and  f^'Innocence 
are  the  best  whites ;  Dr.  Bernice  and  Arnolds  are  bronzy 
copper  and  dark  shades  ;  aurea,  Chelles,  and  Abon  Hasson 
are  gold  and  crimson  ;  Flavescens,  Darius,  Gracchus,  and 
Ganymede  are  paler  yellow  shades  with  crimson  markings 
on  the  lower  petals ;  Mme.  Chereau  is  white  with  violet 
pencillings ;  Walner  is  a  good  azure  blue  ;  and  Queen  of 
May  and  Telegraph  are  very  beautiful  in  warm  tints  of 
lilac-rose.  Indeed,  the  above  contain  some  of  the  very 
cream  of  the  Flag  Irises,  than  which  in  the  month  of  June 
there  are  no  more  beautiful  flowers. 


QUESTION. 

Bulbs  and  field  mice.— Can  you  suggest  anything 
to  prevent  Bulbs  being  eaten  by  field  mice"?  We  are  close 
to  a  wood,  and  though  there  are  owls  in  plenty  yet  the  mice 
hold  their  own.  Would  dressing  with  red  lead  or  paraffin 
have  any  ill  effects  on  bulbs,  Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Ac, 
or  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  v— Goodfellow.  [Would 
some  reader  who  has  had  similar  experience  help  our 
correspondent. — Ed.  ] 


Catalogues  Received. 

Bulbs.  —  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited  Norwich 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen; 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ;  Edmondson  Brothers, 
10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin  ;  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ;  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey ;  Robert  Pringle, 
40,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester  ;  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea;  Dicksons,  Chester;  James  Carter  and  Co,, 
High  Holborn,  London;  William  Sampson  and  Co.,  Kil- 
marnock; W.  Smith  and  Son.  Aberdeen;  Ant  Roozen  and 
Sons,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland  ;  Pope  and  Son, 
King's  Norton,  Birmingham. 

Plants. —  East  Anglian  Plant  Company,  Great  Totham, 
Witham,  Essex  ;  Carl  Sprenger,  Vomero,  Naples,  Italy. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  Muskauer    Baumschulen,  Muskau, 
Lausitz. 


OBITUARY. 


M.  CHARLES  JOLY. 
M.  JoLY,  the  honorary  vice-president  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  died, 
we  regret  to  learn,  on  August  25,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  M.  Joly  had  invented  a  system 
of  heating  which  he  patented,  and  which  is  now 
in  use.  M.  Joly  had  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services.  His  death 
deprives  the  society  of  an  eminent  and  devoted 
member,  who  had  rendered  valuable  help  during 
many  years. 
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SCHOOL     GARDENS 
GERMANY. 


IN 


THE  Board  of  Education  has  lately 
issued  a  reprint  of  a  special  report 
on  certain  German  school  gardens 
visited  last  year  by  Mr.  T.  G- 
Rooper,  one  of  His  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  which  furnishes  much  food 
for  thought,  and  we  would  gladly  direct  the 
attention  .of  our  readers  to  this  suggestive 
pamphlet. 

For  nearly  a  century  past  Germany  has  been 
alive  to  the  supreme  importance  of  training 
the  children  of  agricultural  districts  in  the 
intelligent  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  has 
been  advancing  year  by  year  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  momentous  end.  We  have 
some  account  in  these  fifty  odd  pages  of 
interesting  details  of  the  garden  schools  of 
various  grades  which  are  established,  at  no 
wide  intervals,  up  and  down  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  We  are  told  of 
the  opportunities  offered  at  well-equipped 
horticultural  centres  to  landowners  who  can 
attend  within  easy  distance  of  their  homes 
courses  of  instruction  in  forestry,  vine  culture 
and  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening  and 
horticulture,  no  less  than  to  elementary 
teachers,  farmers,  and  professional  gardeners, 
the  latter  classes  being  assisted  by  Government 
grants  for  expenses  and  fees  when  they  are 
unable  themselves  to  defray  the  cost  of  such 
practical  education.  We  also  learn  that  a 
large  proportion  of  elementary  village  schools 
are  provided  with  garden  ground  where  the 
elder  children  are  trained  in  the  grafting 
and  management  of  fruit  trees,  of  vegetables, 
and  of  flowers  —  not  omitted  —  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
particular  district.  Even  town  schools,  it 
would  seem,  are  not  left  out  of  the  general 
scheme,  and  have  their  allotted  garden  plots. 
The  whole  treatise,  in  fact,  goes  to  prove  the 
old  adage  that  "  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth 
a  pound  of  theory."  Book  work — valuable  as 
it  is  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  schoolmaster 
— is  barren  and  unproductive  while  divorced 
from  the  labour  of  the  hands.  We  gather  that 
in  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  trend  of  public 
feeling,  especially  amongst  working  people,  is 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  labour ;  for  the  difficulty 
there,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
Government,  is  to  find  good  practical  teachers. 
Hence  the  school  garden  itself  has  tended  in 
many  instances  to  "  become  a  means  of 
illustrating    botanical    studies    rather     than 


gardening."  But  wherever  a  clever  and 
enthusiastic  practical  teacher  has  been  estab- 
lished in  any  given  district— as  in  the  admirable 
elementary  school  at  Geistingen,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sieg,  and  in  the  Westphalian  village  of 
Celsberg  on  the  Paihr— the  great  benefit  of 
systematic  garden  training  is  clearly  to  be 
traoed  in  the  improved  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 

A  significant  fact  is  worth  noting,  that  those 
districts  are  most  advanced  and  prosperous 
where  some  influential  landowner,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  in  any  way  with  school 
management,  has  been  found  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  a  case  in  point 
being  the  mayor  of  a  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geistingen,  who  began  the  work  of 
reformation  in  fruit  growing  in  his  own  vicinity 
by  himself  planting,  as  a  beginning,  some 
4,000  fruit  trees  of  good  sorts  after  approved 
methods. 

It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  pages 
of  The  Gaeden  that  foreign  methods  of 
instruction  in  fruit  growing  and  general  tillage 
of  the  land  have  been  put  before  our  readers. 
The  British  nation  is  being  aroused  to  the  fact 
that— from  the  wealthy  owner  of  vast  estates 
to  the  poor  dweller  in  the  humblest  cot— the 
subject,  educationally,  is  one  of  utmost  urgency, 
far-reaching  as  to  the  limits  of  the  great 
Empire  to  which  we  belong,  yet  touching 
closely  the  well-being  of  every  cottager.  May 
the  time  soon  arrive  when  we  may  all  be 
thoroughly  wide  awake  to  it  and  doing,  each 
what  in  us  lies,  to  help  forward  both  by  know- 
ledge and  practice  the  "  Art  which  nourishes 
all  other  Arts." 


Epidendrum  ciliare,  E.  inver.'sum,  E.  prismato- 
carpum,  Laslia  elegans,  Lyeaste  xytriophora, 
Maxillaria  nigrescens,  Miltonia  Clowesii,  M. 
Regnelli,  Odoncoglossum  andersonianum,  0. 
grande,  Oncidium  varicosura,  Stanhopea  oculata, 
and  Stenoglottis  longifolia. 

Greenhouse,. 
Abutilons    in    variety,    Begonias     in    variety, 
Campanula  isophylla  var.  Mayi,  C.  Loreyi,  Cannas, 
Celosia   pyramidalis,    Hidalgoa   Wercklei,    Lilium 
speciosum  and  varieties,  Primula  obconica,  &o. 

Rock  Garden. 

Corydalis     thalictrifolia,     Lobelia     syphilitica, 
Q5nothera  missouriensis,  and  Polygala  charaajbuxus. 
Herhaceons  Plants. 

Argemone  grandiflora,  Asters  in  variety,  Boltonia 
indica,  Chelone  Lyoni,  Colchicura  auturanale,  V. 
byzantinum,  C.  lietum,  C.  Sibthorpii,  C.  Szovitdii, 
0.  Tenorei,  C.  variegatum,  Dicentra  forraosa. 
Digitalis  ambigua,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  E. 
serotinum,  Gerbera  Jamesoni  (last  week  this  plant 
inadvertently  appeared  as  G.  punicea),  Lobelia 
Erinus,  L.  Tupa,  Mesembryanthemum  pyropeum, 
Scutellaria  baiealensis,  Silene  Fortunei,  Stevia 
Eupatoria,  Sunflowers  in  variety,  and  Zizania 
aquatica. 

Shrubs. 

Aralia  spinosa.  Clematis  apiifolia,  C.  campaui- 
flora,  C.  connata,  C.  grata,  C.  orientalis,  Erica 
ciliaris,  E.  multiflora,  E.  vagans,  Hamamelis 
virginica,  Hypericum  aureum,  H.  hircinum,  H. 
prolificum,  Kadsura  chinensis,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
and  L.  Quihoui. 


KBW^    NOTES. 

Inteeesting   Plants   is    Floweb. 
Temperate  House. 
Bbrlan-diera  tomentosa,  Crowea  saligna,  Dian- 
thus     arboreus,     Lilium      nepalense,     Passiflora 
capsularis,  and  Salvia  splendens  var.  grandiflora. 
Palm  House. 
Clerodendron     disparifolium,     Crinura     Kirkii, 
Hymenocallis    eucharidifolia,     Medinilla    venosa, 
and  Passiflora  kewensis. 

T  Range. 
^schynanthus  lobbiana,  Amasonia  calycina, 
Apbelandra  chamissoniana,  Begonias  in  variety, 
Ceropegia  Woodii,  Hajmanthus  Clarkei,  H. 
coccineus,  H.  tigrinus,  Passiflora  amabilis,  and 
Pavetta  hispidula. 

Orchid  Houses. 
Angraicum      eichlerianum,     Anguloa     Kuckeri, 
Catasetum      uncatum,     Cynorchis     purpurascens, 
Dendrobium      chrysanthum,      D.       crumenatum, 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  meet- 
ing of  committees.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ; 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show,  Royal 
Aquarium  (three  days)  ;  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  meeting  of  Floral  Committee ;  meeting  of 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

October  20. — Meetings  of  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Floral  and  Executive  Committees. 

October  21.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (two  days) ;  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 

October  30. — Penarth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  31. — Finchley  and  Ley  ton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

Roses   at   North    Mymms.— Several 

houses  at  North  Mymms  Park  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  choice  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  on 
what  is  there  termed  the  American  system.  None 
are  in  pots,  all  are  planted  out.  Most  of  the 
plants  have  been  raised  from  cuttings.  Nice  firm 
pieces  of  wood  cut  off  and  inserted  in  heat 
in  midwinter  give  a  wealth  of  plants  for  putting 
out  in  the  summer,  and  of  course  all  on  their  own 
roots.  There  is  in  each  house  a  very  large  flat 
or  terraced  bed  on  iron  stands.  The  floors  are 
of  wood  trellis  and  the  sides  of  inch  boards 
10  inches  deep.     On  the  trellis  chopped  turf  is 
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placed,  the  space  within  the  sides  being  filled  with 
good  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed  manure,  into 
which  the  Roses  are  planted.  The  side  beds  are 
similar,  but  some  3  feet  wide  only.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  winter  flower-buds  are  kept  pinched 
out.  This  induces  the  formation  of  secondary 
shoots  in  greater  number,  and  these  produce  the 
flowers  in  the  winter  in  great  profusion. — A.  I). 

■Winter  Carnation  America.— There 

is  a  very  large  and  superbly  grown  stock  of  this 
yet  comparatively  little  known  winter  Carnation 
at  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield.  It  is  a  robust 
grower,  yet  not  of  elongated  habit,  makes  a 
fine  pot  plant,  and  flowers  freely.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  are  those  of  Winter  Cheer, 
are  of  much  the  same  deep  scarlet  hue,  and,  not 
least  of  its  merits,  are  deliciously  perfumed. 
Mr.  Fielder  saw  it  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  realising  its  great  excellence  purchased  plants, 
so  that  now  he  has  hundreds  of  strong  ones. 
Very  likely  all  being  well  he  will  exhibit  a  group 
of  the  Carnation  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the  winter. 
If  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
greatly  admired.  To  have  a  Carnation  of  such 
rich  perfume  and  of  such  deep  colour  in  midwinter 
is  indeed  a  prize.— A.  D. 

Carnation   George   Maquay.— Will 

you  kindly  let  me  add  to  my  note  about  the 
Carnation  George  Maijuay  last  week  that  it  should 
be  spelt  without  the  "  c."  It  seems  to  me  an 
error  on  the  pari  of  raisers  of  Carnations  not 
to  raise  hardy,  vigorous,  continuous  bloomers. 
What  does  it  matter  about  the  shape  of  the  flower 
if  the  plant  goes  out  of  bloom  in  ten  days,  as  many 
varieties  do  in  hot  seasons  in  the  south  ?— W.  R. 

Three  good  new  dwarf  bedding 

Lobelias.— I  have  this  summer  grown  for  trial 
and  comparison  in  my  garden,  where  I  use  them 
as  edging  to  some  of  my  beds,  three  new  varieties 
of   the  Erinus  section  of   this  free  blooming  and 
ornamental     family,     named     respectively     Mrs. 
Clibran,    sent    out   last  year   by  the   well-known 
firm  at  Altrincham,  whose  name  it  bears ;  Newport's 
Model,  sent  out  this  spring,  which  was  well  shown 
and  greatly  admired  at  this  year's  great  Temple 
show  ;  and   Chapman's   King   Edward,  raised    by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Grangemouth,  N.B.,  first  shown 
and  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  at  the   Royal 
Horticultural  Society's    great    show   at    Holland 
House  on  June  2.5.     Of  these  varieties  I  consider 
the  second-named   decidedly   the   best   and   most 
beautiful,  as  it   has  a  fine  large  white  eye,  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  the  deepest  purple,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors  to  my  garden. 
The  first-named  has  a  smaller  white  eye,  but  is 
very  free  blooming,  and  remains   perhaps  rather 
longer  in  flower  than  Newport's  Model.     The  third 
variety.  King  Edward,  came  too  late  in  the  season 
to  enable  me  to   form    an   adequate    or  accurate 
opinion  of  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  the 
other  two  kinds,  as  each  of  my  six  plants  only 
produced  two  or  three  flowers,  which  have  a  fine 
large  and  pure  white  eye,  surrounded  by  a  rather 
narrower  border  of  rich  deep  purple.     I  hope  to 
see  this  variety  to  greater  advantage  next  sunimer, 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  so  far  I  think  it 
will  be  entitled  to  take  second  place  among  the 
three.     Its  habit  of  growth  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  being  most  compact  and  dwarf.     I  have 
also  grown  as  a  back  line  in  two  of  my  annual 
borders  a  much  taller-growing  variety  of  Lobelia, 
sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  L.  racemosa,  which 
grows  about  a  foot  high  and  has  relatively  large 
flowers,  which  vary  somewhat  in  shade,  some  being 
of   the  deepest  blue,  while  others  are  somewhat 
paler.     The  flowers  of  this  variety  also  have  the 
peculiarity  of  half  closing  every  evening.— W.   E. 
GuMiiLETON,  Jie/grore,  (Jaecmloum,  Ireland. 

Blue   Hydrangeas.  —  Just  what  causes 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  to  produce  blue  flowers  when 
set  out  as  a  shrub  is  still  a  moot  question.  There 
are  hundreds  of  them  growing  outdoors  perma- 
nently in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  when  in 
sheltered  places  and  in  seasons  following  a  mild 
winter,  when  the  wood  is  not  badly  hurt,  they 
flower  fairly  well,  and  the  blooms  are  practically 
always  blue.  Just  why  it  is  that  the  planting 
out  makes  this  change  seems  inexplicable.  The 
plant  may  be  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  grown  in  a 


tub,  and  set  out  on  a  lawn,  but  there  is  no  surety 
of  blue  flowers.  On  the  contrary,  almost  always 
they  are  of  the  normal  pink  colour.  Nurserymen 
are  continually  being  asked  for  blue  Hydrangeas, 
and  when  the  common  H.  Hortensia  is  offered  with 
proper  explanation  the  surprise  is  very  great. 
During  the  summer  just  closing  the  display  of 
blue  flowers  on  the  planted  out  Hydrangeas  has 
been  uncommonly  fine.  I  am  told  it  has  been  the 
same  at  Newport,   R.I.     Can  any  of  our  readers 


say? — JoSEi'H  Meeiian,  in  The  F/orkl's  E.rcliiingc 


A  new  Hydrangea.— The  new  Hydrangea 
superba  was  honoured  with  a  silver-gilt  medal  at 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  exhibi- 
tion in  Boston  on  .luly  27  last.  It  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Wood's  Holl,  who 
gives  the  parentage  as  H.  Otaksa  and  H.  cyano- 
clada  hortensis,  the  plant  illustrated  being  now 
four  years  old.  The  flowers  at  the  time  of  exhibition 
presented  a  beautiful  gradation  of  pink,  violet,  and 
blue,  the  youngest  blooms  being  white.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  substance  and  borne  on  slender  wiry 
stems.  —  Tilt  American  Florist. 

Apple     Cornish    Aromatic.  —  This 

variety  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  fruit  develops  to  a  large  size  under  good 
conditions,  and  is  very  handsome  and  showy,  in 
some  instances  being  mistaken  for  a  Peach  when 
grown  on  a  wall  owing  to  its  fine  colour.  The 
flesh  is  firm  and  juicy,  aromatic,  and  of  good 
flavour.  It  is  best  in  a  sheltered  position,  and 
does  well  in  gardens  as  a  bush  or  horizontally 
trained  or  fan-shaped  on  a  wall,  the  latter  method 
being  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  of  Chilton 
Lodge,  who  grows  this  variety  on  a  west  aspect 
to  perfection.  It  is  surprising  that  some  of  our 
large  fruit  nurserymen  do  not  catalogue  this  fine 
sort.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  a  variety  with  delicious  flavour  but 
a  bad  grower. — J.  G.,  Cam. 

Notes  from  the   Royal  Horticul- 
tural   Society's    Fruit    Show.  —  Mr. 

Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  success  in  obtaining  the 
highest  award  (a  gold  medal)  for  a  display  of  fruit 
grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  arranged  upon  a  table 
4S  feet  by  6  feet.  Mr.  Berwick  has  competed  for 
the  gold  medal  for  many  years,  but  has  never 
until  this  year  been  able  to  gain  more  than  second 
prize.  His  exhibit,  although  not  up  to  the 
standard  attained  by  other  first  prize  winners  in 
more  favourable  years,  was,  considering  the 
extremely  trying  season,  one  of  great  merit.  Mr. 
George  Woodward's  exhibit  from  Barham  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  was  of  a  very  different  nature 
to  that  usuallj'  sent  by  him  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  Show.  Mr.  Woodward  is  invariably  one  of 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  hardy  fruit  at 
this  show,  but  owing  to  the  hailstorm  of  unprece- 
dented severity  which  visited  Barham  Court 
Gardens  a  fortnight  or  so  ago  the  fruit  crop  was 
practically  wrecked.  Samples  of  the  damaged 
fruits  were  sent  last  week  to  the  fruit  show,  and 
they  were  terribly  disfigured  and  mutilated  by  the 
hail.  Shoots  of  Apple  trees  and  Chrysanthemums, 
completely  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  storm, 
were  also  shown.  Mr.  Woodward  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  damage  done  : — 
"  By  the  hailstorm  on  the  10th  inst.,  (),000 
Peaches,  several  hundred  bushels  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Damsons  were  totally  destroyed  ;  the 
trees  were  very  much  damaged,  and  some  irre- 
trievably ruined.  Vegetables,  too,  were  in  shreds 
and  useless.  On  the  17th  inst.,  solid  blocks  of 
hail  4  feet  thick  and  50  yards  long  could  be 
seen." — A.  P.  H. 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum 

Horace  Martin. — This  latest  addition  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Mme.  Marie 
Masse  family  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  several  sports. 
A  high  opinion  was  formed  of  its  merits  last 
season  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  respective 
floral  committees  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
first-mentioned  society  awarded  this  variety  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  the  latter  society  placed 
their  award  of  merit  to  its  credit.  The  form  of 
the  flowers   is    dainty    and   pleasing ;    they    are 


developed  in  wondrous  profusion,  and  thecapital 
length  of  footstalk,  which  is  an  excellent  trait  in 
the  character  of  all  flowers  of  this  family  of  Chry- 
santhemums, gives  them  a  value,  when  grown  with- 
out disbudding,  which  very  few  of  the  early  sorts 
possess.  The  colour  at  this  season  may  be 
described  as  a  rich  canary  yellow,  deepening  in  the 
centre  of  the  bloom.  Most  of  the  plants  are  3  feet 
through  and  are  literally  covered  with  blossom. 
Contrasted  with  a  group  of  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
from  which  it  is  a  sport,  the  effect  is  verj-  striking 
and  handsome.  The  robust  character  of  the  plant's- 
constitution,  together  with  its  vigorous  growth,  go 
to  prove  that  another  season  will  see  this  beautiful 
variety  distributed  freely  throughout  the  country. 
Plants  of  this  description  when  judiciously  grouped 
in  the  hardy  border  do  much  to  brighten  and 
enrich  their  surroundings  in  the  autumn  months. 

Chrysanthemum  Norbert  Puvrez.. 

This  is  an  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum,  intro- 
duced some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  of 
which  little  has  been  heard  since.  Recently  at  a 
lecture  on  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  at 
Kidderminster,  Mr.  William  Sydenham  sent  with 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  a  charming 
bunch  of  this  variety.  The  bunch  was  very  much 
admired  by  all  who  saw  it,  and  the  variety  may 
be  included  in  the  list  of  really  good  things  for 
outdoor  displays.  The  bunch  of  blossoms  had 
been  cut  from  the  open  ground,  and  appeared  to- 
be  little  the  worse  for  the  unpleasant  weather  of 
late.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich  golden-salmon,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  good  size,  height  about  18  inches- 
to  2  feet,  the  period  of  blossoming  is  September 
and  later  as  weather  permits. — D.  B.  C. 

Gardenia  Thunbergia.— A  specimen  of 

this  old  but  rarely  seen  shrub  has  for  several 
weeks  past  been  floweriug  well  in  the  Mexican 
house  at  Kew.  It  has  been  cultivated  oS'  and  on 
at  Kew  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Kew  by  Sir  James  Cockburn,  Bart., 
about  1773.  In  1807  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanicai' 
Maejazine,  t.  1004,  the  specimen  being  obtained 
from  Mr.  Greville's  garden  at  Paddington.  It  is- 
said  to  be  widely  distributed  through  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  large  specimens  also  being  found 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  largest  specimen  at  Kew 
is  about  7  feet  high,  and  is  of  dense  habit.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  more  or  less  oval  and  acute, 
and  are  often  arranged  in  whorls.  The  largest  are 
from  5  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  2  inches  to 
2i  inches  wide.  The  white  flowers  are  borne 
singly  from  the  ends  of  the  growths.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  well-known  double  Gardenia,  the  flowers 
are  extremely  fragrant,  but  differ  considerably  in 
shape.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  flowers  have 
slender  tubes  4  inches  to  (i  inches  long,  the  limbs 
of  the  corolla  having  a  diameter  of  3  inches  or  so. 
It  appears  to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  flower 
when  young,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  to 
grow.  At  Kew  it  is  planted  out  in  a  border  of 
loam  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  —  W. 
Dallimoke. 
Eustoma  russellianum.— Owing  to  thfr 

difficulty  experienced  in  growing  this  plant  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  gardens,  though  when  it  does  happen 
to  flower  it  is  highly  ornamental.  In  the  Mexican 
house  at  Kew  a  few  plants  are  now  in  flower, 
where  their  distinct  appearance  makes  them  con- 
spicuous among  surrounding  plants.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  was  introduced  nearly 
a  century  ago.  It  is  really  a  biennial,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  grown  as  an  annual.  It  grows 
about  1  foot  or  1^  feet  high,  and  produces  ovate 
leaves  and  terminal  corymbs  of  light  purple  flowers,, 
each  flower  being  3  inches  across.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  grown  well  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Dicksons  of  Chester.  The  seeds  in  that  case  were 
sown  in  a  pan  of  finely-sifted  soil,  which  was 
placed  in  a  tropical  propagating  house.  The  young 
plants  were  grown  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the 
same  temperature  until  they  were  several  months 
old,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  warm  but  airy 
greenhouse,  v/here  they  flowered.  The  plants  at 
present  flowering  at  Kew  were  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  throughout.  In  some 
places  this  plant  is  much  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Lisianthus  russellianua,  which  is  a  synonyra- 
of  Eustoma  russellianum. — D. 
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Cuphea   platyeentra.— This  is  one  of 

the  old-fashioned  plants  that  might  with  advan- 
tage find  a  place  niore  often  than  it  does  in 
summer  bedding,  for,  although  bj'  no  means  so 
brilliant  in  its  colouring  as  many  things,  it  is 
sutEciently  so  to  make  a  very  attractive  bed.  It 
is  seen  to  advantage  as  a  carpet  plant  among  a 
few  pyramidal  or  standard  Heliotropes.  Intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  the  forties,  it  was  probably 
first  grown  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, but  its  adaptability  for  outdoors  during 
the  summer  months  must  have  been  quickly  recog- 
nised, for  I  remember  it  as  a  flower  garden  plant 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Another  old  plant 
that  ma3'  be  occasionally  used  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  Cuphea  is  Diplacus  glutinosus ;  it  makes  a 
charming  bed  when  associated  (slightly  pegged) 
with  clumps  of  the  scarlet  -  flowered  perennial 
Lobelias. — E.  Bukkell. 
Some  aecommodating'  plants,— In 

the  Orchid  houses  at  the  Dell,  Englefield  Green, 
Surrey,  the  residence  of  Baron  Schroder,  there  are 
several  most  interesting  examples  of  plant  culture, 
quite  apart  from  those  presented  by  the  many 
unique  and  beautiful  Orchids.  It  is  not  that  the 
plants  themselves  are  of  any  special  merit,  but 
from  the  positions  in  which  they  are  growing  they 
deserve  notice.  One  would  never  think  of  looking 
for  healthy  luxuriant  plants  beneath  the  grating  of 
a  pathway  in  a  hothouse,  yet  in  some  of  the  Orchid 
and  plant  houses  here  there  is  quite  a  beautiful 
green  carpet  exposed  to  view  when  the  grating  is 
lifted,  and  the  plant  that  forms  it  is  the  well  known 
Selaginella  denlioulata.  One  often  sees  this  used 
in  a  winter  garden  or  conservatory  as  a  covering 
for  the  bare  soil  between  various  plants,  but 
even  in  such  positions  it  is  not  always  a  success. 
To  see  the  luxuriance  with  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  above-mentioned  curious  and,  one  would  think, 
anything  but  suitable  place,  it  would  appear  that 
the  deepest  shade  and  any  amount  of  moisture 
were  the  only  requisites  for  its  unqualified  success. 
Many  ornamental-leaved  Begonias,  in  numerous 
beautiful  varieties,  were  also  thriving  along  with 
the  Selaginella.  That  it  is  dark  beneath  these 
pathway  gratings  goes  without  saying,  and  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  water  must  fall  there 
throughout  the  day  from  the  continued  damping 
of  the  walls,  floors,  &c. ,  but  it  evidently  suits  the 
Begonias  and  Selaginella  perfectly.  Rarely  if 
ever  have  I  seen  the  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex  (and 
they  are  now  many  and  beautiful)  grown  so  well 
and  made  such  excellent  use  of  as  by  Mr.  Ballantine 
in  the  numerous  plant  and  Orchid  houses  at  the 
Dell.  In  the  rookery  under  glass  they  are  splendid, 
their  leaves  are  giant  ones  and  charmingly  marked 
and  coloured.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were,  I 
believe,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  in  the  first  place  ;  when  established 
they  may  easily  be  propagated.  Under  the  stages 
also  these  Begonias  are  quite  at  home,  forming  a 
delightful  ground  covering  and  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  usually  bare  and  ugly  appearance  of  this 
portion  of  the  house.  Other  beautiful  little  plants 
thriving  most  luxuriantly  beneath  some  of  the 
stages  in  the  Odontoglossum  and  other  houses  are 
the  Fittonias — F.  argyroneura,  with  silvery  veined 
leaves,  being  especially  good.  It  quickly  spreads 
and  completely  hides  the  ground  from  view. 
Were  Mr.  Ballantine's  methods  more  generally 
adopted  Orchid  houses  would  more  often  be  things 
of  beauty  when  the  Orchids  are  out  of  flower  than 
is  the  case,  at  least  they  would  be  less  common- 
place.— A.  P.  H. 

Proposed  vegetable  exhibition  at 
the  "Westminster  Drill  Hall,  1903.— 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  trade : — 
"The  council  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society 
having  consented  to  set  apart  one  of  their  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  James  Street  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  next  autumn  for  an  exhibition  of 
high-class  vegetables,  we  beg  respectfully,  as  the 
promoters  of  the  same,  to  ask  you  whether, 
subject  to  acceptable  conditions,  your  esteemed 
firm  would  kindly  consent  to  o£fer  prizes  for  a  class 
of  vegetables  at  the  said  show.  Our  sole  object  is 
to  secure  for  vegetables  (most  important  of  garden 
products)  far  higher  recognition  than  they  have 
hitherto  received  in  London,  and  to  that  end  we 


wish  to  see  at  least  one  such  exhibition  held  under 
the  auspices  or  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
annuall}',  and  alternately  for  -late  vegetables  in 
September  and  for  early  ones  in  July.  The  council 
will  not  offer  prizes  ;  hence  we  are  compelled  to 
invite  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  seed  trade. 
We  do  not  wish  for  high  prizes  or  large  classes, 
but  one  at  least  to  oe  fully  comprehensive  should 
include  eighteen  kinds,  others  being  for  twelve, 
nine,  and  six ;  also  several  classes  for  single  dishes, 
and  especially'  a  class  for  salads.  We  would  also 
desire  to  see  one  or  two  open  classes  for  cottagers' 
vegetables.  We  think  that  there  will  be  ample 
space  in  the  present  Drill  Hall,  not  only  for  such 
classes  as  are  named,  but  also  round  the  sides  for 
collections  of  choice  vegetables,  within  rigidly 
prescribed  limits,  exhibited  by  firms  contributing 
prizes.  Such  collections  should  greatly  help  to 
create  a  remarkably  representative  display  of 
vegetables.  It  is  needful,  however,  clearly  to 
intimate  that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  offer  strong  objections  to  some  of  the 
conditions  usually  imposed  in  schedules  in  con- 
nection with  trade  prizes,  and  to  overcome  these 
objections  and  thus  enable  what  should  be  an 
unique  display  of  vegetables  to  be  held  in  London 
annually,  we  respectfully  submit  that  each  firm  or 
seedsman  ofi'ering  any  prizes  be  content  to  require 
that  competitors  for  the  same  '  must  be  their 
customers.'  Such  condition  we  think  should  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  and  quite  unobjectionable. 
As  the  council's  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  in  which 
publication  all  vegetable  prizes  and  classes  will  be 
inserted,  we  ask  j'ou  kindly  to  favour  us  with  an 
early  reply. — Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  Houm 
Gardens,  Ehtree ;  Alexander  Dean,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, 62,  Rkhmoiul  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames." 

Kitaibelia    Lindemuthii.  —  This  has 

done  very  well,  having  stood  the  winter  perfectly. 
Its  weak  point  is  that  those  parts  of  the  foliage 
from  which  the  chlorophyll  is  absent,  or  where  it 
is  more  or  less  deficient,  are  liable  to  burn,  but 
it  is  chiefly  the  oldest  leaves  that  show  this 
tendency.  Having  saved  a  score  of  seeds  last  3'ear 
they  were  sown  this  spring,  the  result  being  a 
dozen  plain  green-leaved  plants,  without  a  trace 
of  variegation.  As  the  graft  is  so  thoroughly 
permeated  by  the  sap  of  the  stock,  I  thought  there 
were  fair  reasons  for  hoping  the  seedlings  might 
share  the  variegation,  but  facts  do  not  so  far 
confirm  the  theory. — W.  Thompson,  Ipstricl). 

Notes    from    Bournemouth.  —  The 

Public  Gardens  are  now  looking  their  best.  Start- 
ing through  the  first,  one  is  struck  by  the  large 
round  beds  on  each  side  of  the  path,  each  bed 
matching  the  opposite  one.  The  beds  of  Cannas — 
two  of  red  and  two  of  j'ellow — are  perhaps  the 
handsomest  in  the  gardens.  Then  there  are  beds 
of  Fuchsias,  tall  and  graceful,  and  Zinnias  of  all 
colours,  edged  with  French  Jilarigolds  and  Begonias 
so  full  of  bloom  that  there  is  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be 
seen.  Then  one  comes  to  the  two  end  beds  of 
large,  many-coloured  double  Scabious.  Further 
on,  in  the  next  garden,  the  stream  which  flows 
through  all  widens  out  into  several  pools  to  form 
a  rock  garden.  This  part  of  the  gardeji  is  fenced 
off  and  the  gates  padlocked,  so  that  the  soft  green 
turf  is  not  worn,  and  the  brown  ducks  swim  in  the 
pools  undisturbed.  Higher  up  tliis  garden  is  a 
bed  of  Aloes  in  flower.  In  all  of  the  gardens  there 
are  clumps  of  Tritoma,  some  fully  out,  but  most 
of  them  coming,  and  clumps  of  Montbretia,  which 
thrive  in  the  mild  climate.  Here  and  there  to 
lighten  the  dark  green  of  shrubberies  are  tall 
Gladioli  sending  up  their  bright  spikes  of  Sower. 
Most  of  the  private  gardens  are  bright  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  large  African  Marigolds,  Fuchsias, 
and  Hydrangeas.  Of  the  two  last,  I  saw  some 
splendid  Fuchsias  grown  into  trees  almost,  quite 
4  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  drooping  in  a  shower 
from  what  one  might  almost  call  the  trunk.  The 
Hydrangeas,  one  particularly,  were  nearly  sky  blue. 
In  the  reservoir  are  some  pretty  white  Nymphi-eas 
just  now  in  full  bloom.  Going  on  to  the  wild 
flowers,  the  cliff's  are  covered  with  Heather  (just 
beginning  to  fade).  Bracken,  Gorse,  Blackberry 
bushes  (the  fruit  just  ripening),  and  always  a 
background  of  Pine  trees. — A.  Smallpeioe. 


Pear  Triomphe  de  Vienne.— A  Pear 

that  is  a  constant  bearer  under  any  mode  of 
training  and  produces  large  fruit  of  excellent 
flavour  is  the  one  named  above.  It  is  likewise  a 
free  and  vigorous  grower,  making  excellent 
specimens  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
fruits  come  into  use  in  September,  after  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  It  succeeds  well  here  as  a  single 
cordon  on  an  east  wall,  the  fruits  being  large  and 
of  good  flavour.  I  well  remember  what  splendid 
crops  of  fruit  on  pyramid-trained  trees  Mr.  H. 
Jlarkham  used  to  get  of  this  variety  Ti'hen  he  was 
at  Mereworth  a  few  j'ears  ago.  It  is  a  variety 
that  can  be  recommended  to  amateurs  and 
gardeners  alike  when  about  to  do  some  planting. — 
J.  G.,  The  Retreat,  Cain. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

CARNATIONS  FROM  SEED. 

FEW  things  in  a  flower  garden  are 
more  interesting  than  a  bed  of  seed- 
ling Carnations ;  they  are  a  source 
of  the  greatest  pleasure  both  to  the 
grower  and  his  friends ;  they  provide 
an  abundance  of  blooms  for  catting, 
and  besides  this  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
raising  some  new  variety  which  will  be  even 
more  beautiful  than  those  already  in  existence. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  is  to 
procure  good  seed  from  some  well  known 
grower  who  saves  it  only  from  carefully  ferti- 
lised flowers  of  the  best  varieties.  Sow  it  in  a. 
box  of  fine  prepared  soil  in  March,  and  place 
the  box  in  a  hot  house  or  garden  frame  with 
some  bottom  heat  where  it  will  soon  germinate, 
and  when  the  little  seedlings  get  their  second 
pair  of  leaves,  and  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  into  boxes  of  good  prepared 
soil  and  place  them  in  a  frame  untU  they  show 
that  they  have  got  hold  of  the  new  soil,  then 
gradually  harden  them  off,  and  eventually, 
about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  plant 
them  out  in  beds  of  deeply-dug  rich  soil  about 
18  inches  apart  where  they  are  to  flower  the 
following  season.  During  the  winter  they  will 
want  little  or  no  attention.  In  the  spring  the 
soil  should  be  occasionally  stirred  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  the  plants  should  be  given  a  good 
dusting  over  once  or  twice  after  rain  with  soot 
mixed  with  wood  ashes.  This  helps  to  keei> 
off  wireworms,  slugs,  and  other  pests,  and  acts 
as  a  good  manure  also.  Beyond  this  there  is 
only  the  staking  of  the  flower-stems,  and,  of 
course,  the  necessary  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  it  is  most  important  not  to  let  the  roots 
get  too  dry. 

This  raising  of  plants  from  seed  may  seem 
a  long  process,  but  patience  is  everything  in 
gardening,  and  the  reward  will  come  when  you 
see  your  ]3lauts  showing  a  mass  of  buds,  and 
you  eagerly  scan  them  every  morning  and 
criticise  the  flowers  as  they  open.  Now,  one 
word  of  warning — you  must  not  expect  too 
much ;  there  will  be  many  that  are  not  worth 
keeping,  owing  to  the  flowers  being  badly 
formed,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  percentage 
of  singles  ;  but  amongst  the  rest  there  should 
be,  if  the  seed  has  been  good,  a  nice  lot  of 
plants  that  you  can  layer  for  producing  plants 
to  bloom  the  next  season,  and  these  layers  you 
will  find  are  mostly  stronger  and  naturally 
more  likely  to  suit  your  climate  and  soil  than 
plants  you  can  procure  elsewhere. 

When  you  have  determined  which  of  the 
seedlings  come  up  to  your  idea  of  what  a 
Carnation  should  be,  you  should  mark  them 
and  make  a  note  of  their  colour  and  habit  of 
growth.  Next  comes  the  layering,  which  is 
generally  done  about  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  which  process  I  will 
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shortly  describe.  You  will  require  a  sharp 
knife,  some  layering  pins  or  pegs,  and  some 
tine  in-epared  soil  mixed  with  road  scrapings 
or  leaf-mould  and  sand.  You  will  then  care- 
fully select  the  best  shoots  round  the  collar 
of  the  plant  and  nearest  the  ground,  and  cut 
away  the  rest  (these,  if  thought  advisable, 
may  be  struck  as  cuttings),  thus  freeing 
the  plant  as  much  as  possible  of  all  growth 
except  the  shoots  you  intend  to  layer 
and  the  flower  -  .stems.  Do  not  attempt 
to  layer  too  many  shoots,  since  if  you  do 
they  will  be  apt  to  get  too  crowded  when 
they  begin  to  grow  and  so  become  a  prey 
to  disease.  Next  strip  off  the  leaves  from 
the  shoots  you  intend  to  layer  up  to  the 
third  or  fourth  joint  from  the  top,  take  your 
knife  and  make  a  clean  cut  halfway  through 
the  ioint  next  below  the  one  to  which 
you  "have  stripped  off  the  leaves,  and  with  a 
turn  of  the  knife  continue  it  in  an  upward 
direction  as  far  as  the  next  joint,  thus 
forming  a  tongue,  then  bend  the  shoot  care- 
fully down  and  peg  it  firmly  about  an  inch 
deep  into  the  soil,  which  should  .have  been 
previously  loo-sened  to  a  depth  of  2  inches 
or  3  inches  and  have  had  a  little  of  the  pre- 
pared soil  added  to  it.  Repeat  this  process 
until  you  have  a  circle  of  layers  all  round  the 
plant,  then  water  them  well  with  a  fine  rose, 
and  keep  them  watered  until  they  are  well 
rooted  and  ready  to  plant  out  in  their  flowering 
beds,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October. 

These  layers  will,  the  succeeding  season, 
make  strong  plants,  and,  although  they  will 
not  give  the  same  profusion  of  bloom  as  their 
seedling  parents,  my  experience  is  that  they 
do  better  than  plants  which  come  from  a 
strain  that  has  been  propagated  from  layers 
for  a  greater  number  of  years.  Now,  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  neglect  the  many  excellent  old 
border  varieties,  but  I  would  have  you  su])ple- 
ment  your  collection  with  a  few  seedlings,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  never  regret  the  little 
care  and  attention  you  bestow  upon  them. 
St.  Asaph.  W.  A.  Watts. 

[Mr.  Watts  kindly  sent  the  beautiful  seed- 
ling Carnations  noticed  in  The  Gaeden  on 
September  13,  and  the  photograph  of  that 
fine  white  George  Maquay.— Ed.] 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
Now  the  Carnation  season  for  1902  is  over, 
one  can  profitably  perhaps  jot  down  a 
few  notes,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  newer  kinds  grown  last  season  for 
the  first  time,  not  forgetting  those  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  not  yet  made  in  the 
garden,  but  which  will  be  sent  out  this 
autumn.  I  cannot  help  wondering  some- 
times whether  all  the  new  fiowers  that 
one  sees  are  really  improvements ;  but  if 
care  is  taken  to  see  them— as  they  must  be 
seen — growing,  then  comparisons  can  be  fairly 
made.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  an  individual 
bloom  (such  as  one  sees  at  the  shows)  and 
order  that  variety  unless  it  is  grown  for  exhibi- 
tion only.  I  am  not  professing  to  write  from 
that  point  of  view.  This  article,  then,  only 
considers  the  Carnation  as  a  garden  flower 
and  not  as  a  show  bloom.  What  I  want  to 
point  out  is,  that  in  Carnations  as  in  Roses, 
we  are  getting  from  the  raisers  and  distributors 
of  the  new  varieties  many  flowers  that,  while 
indispensable  for  show,  are  really  equally 
indispensable  for  the  garden.  No  one  who 
has  tried  the  new  Carnations,  such  as  Trojan, 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Lady 
Hindlip,  &c.,  is  likely  to  be  content  with  the 
old  varieties,  such  as  Raby  Castle,  Gloire  de 


Nancy,  Alice  Ayres,  &c.,  and  yet  I  am  bound 
to  adinit  that  in  six  gardens  out  of  seven  it  is 
the  old  Carnations  that  are  grown,  presumably 
from  lack  of  knowledge.  True,  the  initial  cost 
is  slightly  more,  but  taking  into  consideration 
the  increased  number  of  layers  one  can  get 
from  the  newer  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  finer  iiuality  and  greater  quantity  of  the 
flowers,  the  best  are  much  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

All  the  varieties  named  have  been  grown  by 
me  out  of  doors,  and  were  all  planted  last 
autumn  (some  from  my  own  layers),  and 
received  no  protection  from  the  weather,  but 
were  grown  naturally  in  a  good  light  loam. 
Town  growers  will  find  that  the  sparrow  does 
much  mischief  unless  a  plentiful  lot  of  black 
cotton  is  used. 

With  one  or  two  exceptiens  the  whole  of  the 
Carnations  mentioned  below  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin  Smith,  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Douglas;  they  are  all  robust  growers,  with 
calyces  that  do  not  burst.  I  propose  dividing 
them  into  their  natural  classes,  and  will  com- 
mence with  the 

Self  Carnations. 
Whites.— I  saw  a  note  in  The  G-\eden  on 
September  13  with  reference  to  a  white  Carna- 
tion called  George  ilaquay.  The  writer  put  it 
facile  j'l-inceps.  I  am  sorrylhave  not  come  across 
it,  because  I  have  always  wanted  a  good  white, 
and  was  never  content  until  I  met  with  Trojan  ; 
this  variety  is  really  first-class.  The  photo- 
graph accompanying  these  notes  was  taken  in 
August  after  the  plants  had  been  in  flower 
about  three  weeks.  A  careful  inspection  will 
show  that  all  the  best  flowers  and  crown  buds 
have  been  picked;  the  grass  is  very  strong  and 
of  beautiful  colour.  Other  good  whites  are 
Hildegarde,  The  Briton,  Much  the  Miller, 
and  Ensign  (the  last  two  best  for  exhibition). 

Hed  and  Scarlet.— La,dj  Hindlip  is  a  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet,  with  fine  form  and  petals. 
One  of  the  best  of  this  colour,  anether  ex- 
cellent flower,  is  the  Cadi,  rich  scarlet  with 
well  formed  petals  and  fine  outline.  Tabley  is 
a  good  flower  of  large  size.  Quentin  Durward 
is  very  vivid  but  not  quite  so  robust  a  grower. 
Mrs.  Macrae  is  darker,  and  then  we  come  to 
Agnes  Sorrel,  Gil  Polo,  and  Nox,  the  darkest 
of  all.  Agnes  Sorrel  is  the  best  grower  of  the 
three,  Gil  Polo  having  perhaps  the  better 
flower  for  exhibition.  Nox  requires  shading, 
otherwise  it  quickly  burns  like  the  dark  red 

RiOSGS. 

Pinks.— The  shades  of  pink  are  innumerable, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  favourite  colour.  Most 
people  seem  to  prefer  a  pink  Carnation  to  that 
of  any  other  shade.  Blushing  Bride  is  one  of 
the  pale  ones  ;  Lady  Nina  Balfour  is  blush 
pink,  not  such  a  good  grower  ;  Miss  Schiflner 
is  one  of  the  best  flowers,  large  and  scented ; 
Mrs.  James  Douglas  is  quite  the  best  of  its 
shade,  a  deep  salmon-pink  ;  Rose  Celestial  and 
Asphodel  are  both  good  ;  Bomba  and  Sapho 
are  much  alike,  with  a  preference  for  the  latter. 

Yellows.— Miss  Audrey  Campbell  does  as 
well  with  me  as  any  of  the  yellows.  Cecilia  is 
finer,  but  not  so  strong  or  as  free  blooming. 
Almoner  is  excellent  in  the  petal  and  a  large 
flower,  sometimes  coming  deeper  in  the  centre. 
Of  other  selfs  Midas  is  the  best  orange- 
coloured  flower,  that  sometimes  comes  nearly 
scarlet. 

Lavender  and  heliotrope. — I  think  Lady 
Jane  Grey  has  proved  the  best  of  these  curious 
coloured  "flowers,  that  are  quaint  rather  than 
beautiful,  Garville  Gem  being  not  quite  so 
satisfactory. 

The  Picotees. 

These,  especially  the  yellow  grounds,  I  am 
very  fond  of.    It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  gave 


up  as  a  hopeless  task  trying  to  grow  yellow 
ground  Picotees  out  of  doors  ;  but  the  following 
all  wintered  well  with  me  this  year,  showing 
the  great  improvement  in  the  constitution  of 
these  flowers  that  has  taken  place  since  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  took  them  in  hand. 

Childe  Harold  is  one  of  the  new  flowers  that 
has  been  exhibited  a  great  deal  this  season  ; 
its  margin  is  very  good,  a  deep  rose  in  colour  ; 
The  plant  is  vigorous.  Argosy  is  another  fine 
flower,  but  I  found  that  most  of  my  flowers 
came  with  a  splash  or  two  on  the  petals  that 
makes  it  more  of  a  fancy  than  a  Picotee,  under 
which  latter  title  I  believe  it  was  sent  out. 
Effie  Deans  is  a  very  fine  grower,  but  this  too 
has  the  same  fault  of  slight  splashes.  Empress 
Eugenie,  although  not  of  very  recent  introduc- 
tion, is  still  one  of  the  best.  Glee  Maiden  and 
Gertrude  are  excellent.  Lanzan  is  also  hard  to 
beat,  and  very  useful,  fine  form,  of  good  colour, 
with  an  edge  of  purple.  Mrs.  Tremayne  is  ati 
excellent  heavy  edge,  with  a  ground  of  deep 
yellow.  Lady  St.  Oswald,  bright  red  margin 
on  rich  yellow  ;  distinct,  good.  Huella,  a  new 
and  very  pretty  flower,  not  a  fine  Picotee,  but 
too  pretty  to  be  discarded  altogether. 

Of  the  fancies  there  are  many  flowers  very 
beautiful  individually,  but  they  are  not  so 
good  in  the  garden  as  the  self.  Still,  I  would 
not  be  without  those  named.  Charles  Martel 
is  good,  having  a  white  ground  instead  of  the 
more  common  yellow.  Hidalgo  is  very  fine 
and  a  great  favourite  for  exhibition  ;  a  great 
number  consider  it  the  finest  fancy  ever  raised; 
it  sports  a  great  deal.  Czarina,  a  distinct,  well 
marked  flower,  yellow  ground  and  bright 
scarlet.  ISIrs.  Charles  Baring  is  another 
heavily  marked  flower.  Queen  Bess  has 
been  on  many  winning  stands,  and  is  ex- 
cellent with  me.  Sweet  Lavender  is  another 
good  grower.  Miss  Mackenzie  is  very  difficult 
to  beat  for  prettiness  ;  it  is  not  so  large  or 
correctly  formed  as  some,  but  its  delightful 
colouring  makes  it  a  great  favourite. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  on  border 
Carnations  without  a  word  as  to  growing  them 
from  seed.  I  planted  out  about  100  strong 
plants  last  autumn  in  October,  and  there  is 
something  very  fascinating  in  this  method  of 
growing  the  Carnation — one  never  knows  what 
may  turn  up.  One  certainly  gets  a  proportion 
of  singles,  I  should  say  possibly  .30  per  cent.; 
but  they  are  very  beautiful — I  had  a  single 
yellow  this  year  that  was  very  lovely — and 
they  are  really  as  decorative  as  the  doubles. 
Of  these  I  had  three  plants  that  I  am  pro- 
pagating from.  They  are,  I  think,  distinct, 
but  not  good  enough  for  show.  If  one  has  not 
sown  the  seed,  any  of  the  Carnation  growers 
will  supply  seedlings  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  go  to  a  specialist ;  one  gets 
much  finer  flowers,  not  to  mention  plants. 

Heebeet  E.  Molyneux. 

Brantu'ood,  Balham,  S.  W. 

[George  Maquay  is  a  beautiful  white.  It 
was  figured  in  The  Garden,  September  13, 
page  177.] 

SWEET  VIOLETS-OLD  AND  NEW. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 
Winter  Treatiuent. 
In-  the  southern  counties  the  double  Violet  will 
survive  our  winters,  but  the  plants  are  so  crippled 
by  severe  frost  that  few,  if  any,  flowers  can  be 
expected,  therefore  cold  frames  or  pits  must  be 
provided.  Those  in  which  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
have  been  grown  during  the  summer  will  answer 
the  purpose  admirably,  as  the  e.xhausted  Melon 
soil  will  serve  as  an  excellent  medium  for  planting 
the  Violets  in.  The  Violet  plants  when  planted 
should  be  within  6  inches  of  the  glass,  so  that 
more  soil  will  have  to   be  added  if   necessary  to 
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bring  the  plants  to  this  height.  Before  the  plants 
are  taken  up  from  the  border  they  should  receive 
a  good  soaking  of  water  the  day  before,  and 
they  must  be  taken  iip  with  a  ball  of  soil  as  big 
as  the  plant  itself.  In  planting  pack  them 
close  together,  in  order  to  get  as  many  plants 
in  the  frame  as  possible,  so  that  when  they  are 
in  bloom  the  surface  of  the  frame  or  pit  will 
be  wholly  covered  with  flowers.  Immediately 
after  planting  the  plants  should  receive  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  the  lights  placed  on,  admitting 
plenty  of  air,  and  the  pits  shaded  for  a  few 
days  to  prevent  flagging.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
they  will  have  recovered  from  the  efi^ects  of  the 
moving,  and  the  shade  must  be  discontinued,  and 
as  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild  and  warm 
the  lights  should  be  left  ofi'  the  frames  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  the  weather  day  and  night. 
Early  in  October  frost  may  be  expected,  when  the 
lights  must  be  placed  over  the  Violets  at  night, 
leaving  plenty  of  air  on,  unless  danger  of  frost  is 
apprehended,  when  they  should  be  closed  the  last 
thing  at  night.  During  severe  weather  in  winter 
the  frames  must  be  covered  with  mats  or  some 


double  will  answer  equally  as  well  in  the  case  of 
the  single  varieties.  It  should  be  propagated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pot  the  yovmg  plants  after  they 
have  been  divided  and  taken  from  the  parent 
plant.  The  stronger  the  small  divisions  are  and 
the  more  roots  they  possess  the  better  plants  will 
they  make  in  summer.  They  succeed  best  in  the 
same  aspect  as  recommended  for  the  doubles 
(north-east,  with  partial  shade),  and  the  border 
for  these  should  be  enriched  with  a  liberal  dressing 
of  rich,  short  manure,  as  well  as  an  addition  of 
leaf-soil,  lime,  and  road  scrapings.  Instead  of 
digging  the  land  in  the  ordinary  way  it  should  be 
bastard  trenched,  that  is,  the  top  spit  turned 
over,  and  the  bottom  spit  also  turned  over  and 
left  at  the  bottom. 

The  single  varieties  grow  much  stronger  than 
the  double  ones,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
planted  further  apart,  3  feet  each  way  being 
none  too  much  for  such  varieties  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  California,  La  France,  and  others  of  this 
class.  They  attain  such  a  size  by  the  autumn  that 
they  more  than  meet   even  at  this  distance,  and 


foliage,  and  above  all  to  have  a  good  ball  of  earth 
to  the  plant  at  the  time  of  replanting  into  pits  in 
the  autumn. 

Princess  of  Wales. — This  variety  was  introduced 
into  English  gardens  a  few  years  ago  from  Hyeres. 
The  flower  is  of  large  size,  and  carried  on  a  foot- 
stalk often  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  A 
robust  grower,  quite  hardy,  a  lovely  blue,  and 
deliciously  scented. 

La  France. — As  large  as  Princess  of  Wales,  of  a 
darker  shade  of  blue.  In  many  respects  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  single  blue  yet  introduced, 
and  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 

California. — Introduced  from  America  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  a  handsome  variety  ;  in  growth 
and  habit  much  like  the  two  above  mentioned, 
but  inferior  to  both  in  every  respect. 

Princess  Beatrice. — Like  the  above,  only  of 
dwarfer  habit  and  later  in  blooming. 

Admiral  Avellan. — One  of  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  single  Violets  we  possess.  It  is  of  purple 
colour,  with  a  distinctly  red  shade,  well  deserving 
of  a  frame  in  winter,  when  abundance  of  flowers  in 
their  distinct  shades  of  purple  will  be  available. 

Princess    de     Sumonte.  —  An    Italian 
variety,  sweetly  fragrant  and  beautiful. 
The  flowers  are  white,  flaked  with  blue. 
Sn/phnrea.  — Sulphur-coloured  novelty. 
White    Czar.  —  The   only  single    white 
worth  growing.  Owen  Thomas. 
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SELF  CARNATION"  TROJAN 
(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 

other  covering  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  keep  out 
frost.  It  is  fatal  to  use  fire-heat  at  any  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  Violet.  The  first  flowers  will 
appear  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  in 
increased  numbers  through  October  and  November, 
but  not  so  many  usually  during  December  and 
January,  as  the  plants  are  then  in  a  more  or  less 
dormant  state ;  but  as  soon  as  February  comes 
(if  they  have  wintered  all  right)  flowers  appear 
more  abundantly  until  well  into  April,  when  the 
season  is  over  and  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  again 
propagated.  Thus  comes  to  an  end  the  detail  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  double  Violet  for  one  whole 
J- ear. 

The  Single  Violet. 
This  is  hardier,  and  may  be  profitably  grown  in 
the  open  air  as  a  market  crop,  but  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  flowers  are  better  when  under  glass 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  during  winter  as  for 
the  double  Violet.  In  treating  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  single  Violet,  I  will  only  touch  on  those 
points  where  the  conditions  and  culture  have  to 
be  varied  slightly  to  meet  special  requirements. 
Beyond  this,  the  details  given  in  the  culture  of  the 


(white)  in  a  sdburban  garden. 
Many  liowers  had  been  gathered  be/ore  the  photograph  was  taken.) 


when  lifted  in  the  autumn  for  planting  in  pits  they 
have  a  ball  of  earth  attached  as  large  and  heavy 
as  a  man  can  carry.  I  said  before  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  potting  up  the  young  divisions  of  the 
single  varieties  at  propagating  lime.  Instead, 
they  may  be  at  once  dibbled  into  the  prepared 
border  in  the  same  way  that  Cabbages  are  planted. 
Once  planted  in  their  summer  quarters  the  same 
routine  of  culture  should  be  followed  as  recom- 
mended for  the  double  variety,  and  if  the  best  is  to 
be  made  of  them  they  should  be  replanted  into 
cold  pits  in  the  early  autumn  the  same  as  advised 
in  the  case  of  the  others.  Should  this  not  be 
possible,  these  sorts  will  give  a  good  return  out  of 
doors  during  the  autumn  and  winter  and  in  spring, 
towards  the  end  of  March  and  through  April,  the}' 
will  furnish  abundance  of  bloom  ;  they  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

The  following  conditions  should  be  observed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Violet  if  the  best  results 
are  desired  ;  Pure  air,  partial  shade,  well  drained 
and  well  cultivated  soil  of  not  too  heavy  texture, 
immunity  from  red  spider,  the  provision  of  divisions 
in  spring,  with  a  good  supply  of  roots  and  healthy 


EOCK  GARDEN  MAKING.* 
I.— Introduction.' 

OF  all  the  numerous  branches 
1  of  horticulture  there  is, 
I  perhaps,  none  more 
'  abused  than  the  making 
of  rock  gardens.  Many 
are  the  instances  in 
which  an  otherwise  pretty  garden  has 
been  spoiled  by  so-called  rockwork 
badly  constructed  and  utterly  out  of 
character  with  its  surroundings.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  rocks 
of  any  kind  can  possibly  be  an  orna- 
ment to  a  garden  unless  they  are  either 
natural  or  appear  to  be  so,  and  are 
associated  with  suitable  plants. 

Can  anything  be  more  hideous 
than  the  average  villa  garden  on 
sloping  ground,  where,  in  spite  of 
regular  outlines  generally,  rockwork 
is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  actual 
rows  of  stones  almost  uniform  in  size, 
and  placed  mostly  upright  on  their 
ends?  But  builders  and  "jobbing 
gardeners  "  still  vie  with  each  other  in 
putting  up  these  monstrosities.  Nor 
are  they  the  only  sinners.  In  plenty  of  larger 
gardens  the  same  plan  unfortunately  is 
followed.  A  heap  of  soil  or  rubbish  is  thrown 
up  ;  it  is  studded  with  stones  and  a  few  plants, 
and  the  rock  garden  is  finished.  I  know  hun- 
dreds of  instances  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  out  precisely  on  these  lines,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that — with  such  examples  of  bad 
taste  before  them — the  owners  of  many  estates 
are  altogether  prejudiced  against  rock  gardens 
of  any  kind,  even  when  the  site  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  argued  that  gardens  on  sloping 
ground  would  often  make  stone'n  ork  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  soil,  &c.  This  I  willingly 
admit,  but  in  most  cases  simply  a  plain  wall 
would  have  been  more  suitable.  In  the  case 
of  a  terrace  wall,  the  latter  can  be  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  choice  flowering  creepers.    If 

[*  With  this  article  we  open  a  series  of  practical  essays  on 
the  construction  of  rock  gardens,  illustrated  by  numerous 
drawings  and  photographs,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer. — Ed.] 
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stonework  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  sides  of  paths  or  drives,  it  would  be  better 
to  erect  a  plain  "dry  "  retaining  wall,  in  which 
the  joints  would  be  tilled  with  good  soil  instead 
of  cement  or  mortar— this  would  be  admirably 
adapted  for  "  wall  gardening  " — than  construct 
a  long  and  narrow  line  of  rockwork  which 
could  never  look  natural  in  such  a  position. 

A  wall  garden  may  be  made  very  beautiful 
and  interesting,  and  a  rock  garden  which  has 
an  absolutely  natural  appearance  may  be  made 
more  beautiful  and  more  interesting  still.  But 
the  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  horrid  structures  referred  to  above, 
which  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  i.e., 
which  resemble  neither  wall  nor  rock,  are  abso- 
lutely out  of  place,  and  without  being  entirely 
reconstructed  they  can  never  be  transformed 
into  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  subject  of  wall 
gardening  will  be  dealt  with  separately 
under  the  heading  of  "  Wall 
Garden  Making."  I  propose 
under  the  heading  of  "  Rock 
Garden  Making"  to  give  a 
series  of  essays  dealing 
systematically  with  this  in- 
teresting subject,  giving  prac- 
tical hints  based  on  actual 
experience.  This,  I  hope,  may 
be  useful  to  others,  and  assist 
them  in  deciding  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  wish  to  recom- 
mend my  method  of  construet- 
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ing  rock  gardens  as  right  and  condemn  all  other 
methods  as  wrong,  but  I  will  merely  give  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  and  will  enquire 
into  the  principle  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  rock  garden  making  according  to  the  lessons 
taught  by  Nature,  and  I  will  leave  others  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

What  is  a  Eock  Garden? 

A  rock  garden  is  that  portion  of  a  garden 
which  contains  either  natural  rocks  or  rocks 
artificially  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
natural,  and  on  which  mountain  plants  of  all 
kinds  can  thrive.  It  is  not  a  question  of  size, 
or  of  the  kind  of  rock,  or  of  the  kind  of  plants 
to  be  used.  These  are  mere  details,  depending 
on  circumstances.  It  matters  not,  therefore, 
whether  the  rock  garden  is  many  acres  in 
extent  or  only  a  few  yards.  Neither  does  it 
matter  whether  it  is  composed  of  granite, 
limestone,  or  any  other  rock,  or  whether  it 


is  furnished  with  plants  from  the  Himalayas 
or  Norway,  Switzerland  or  Colorado.  The 
all-important  point  is  that  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely natural  in  appearance,  and  therefore  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

Without  this  last-named  condition  the  ground 
can  never  be  a  proper  rock  garden  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  have  stonework 
covered  by  plants  of  the  coarser  kinds  ;  we 
may  have  elaborate  cement  or  plaster  works 
somewhat  resembling  rocks,  on  which,  however, 
no  plants  can  grow.  But  in  all  such  work 
the  greatest  charm  of  a  rock  garden — viz., 
natural  simplicity— will  be  absent,  and  for  this 
reason,  a  really  natural-looking  rock  garden  of 
only  a  few  yards  in  extent  will  be  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  most  ex- 
tensive or  the  most  elaborate  structure  which 
does  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  but 
betrays  its  artificial  origin  at  a  glance. 

A  rock  garden  enables 
us  to  cultivate  a  very  much 
larger  variety  of  plants  than 
it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  from  ordinary  beds 
or  borders.  It  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  a  source 
of  delight  practically  all  the 
year  round.  It  will  enable 
us  to  grow  even  the  minutest 
gems  of  the  alpine  flora, 
more  especially  as  the  moist 
climate  of  these  islands  is 
such  that  in  some  instances 
alpine  plants,  if  properly 
planted,  will  grow  even 
better  than  in  their  native 
home.  A  rock  garden,  pro- 
perly constructed,  should  be 
of  that  wild  and  rugged 
character  which  is  so  fasci- 
nating in  the  works  of 
Nature,  and  though  we  can 
never  introduce  into  our 
gardens  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  Alps,  we 
can  at  least  have  ground 
which  is  picturesquely 
treated  and  broken  up  so 
as  to  represent  mountain 
scenery  in  miniature.  Since 
we  have  mountain  plants 
from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  at  our  command,  our 
picture  can  make  up  in 
variety  what  it  may  lack  in 
grandeur. 

It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  in  planting  a  rock 
garden  we  must  restrict  our 
choice  of  plants  to  those 
from  certain  districts  only,  just  because  we 
find  them  so  associated  and  distributed  in 
Nature.  This  would  be  going  decidedly 
too  far.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  improve  upon  Nature,  and,  if  we  have 
embraced  a  chance  of  embellishing  our  rock 
gardens  with  plants  from  various  zones,  we 
have  taken  a  forward  step  in  that  direction, 
for  we  can  by  that  means  prolong  the  flower- 
ing season  and  make  our  rocks  practically  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  garden,  even  at  a 
season  when  the  rest  of  the  garden  is  dull 
and  uninteresting. 

^  Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  rocks  to  be 
picturesque  must  invariably  be  associated  with 
water.  Water  in  almost  any  form  imparts 
life  and  light  into  the  landscape,  and  into 
the  rock  garden  in  particular.  But  visible 
water  is  not  indispensable,  and  in  the  following 
essays  on  "  Rock  Garden  Making  "  I  hoiie  to 
show  that  very  pretty  rock  gardens  on  a  large 


or  small  scale  can  be  made  without  having  the 
additional  advantage  of  running  water. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  not  for  one 
moment  be  inferred  that  a  rock  garden  is 
essential  in  every  garden,  large  or  small.  On 
the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  rockwork 
into  some  gardens  would  be  absurd,  if  the 
surroundings  are  not  such  as  would  be  suit- 
able to  a  more  or  less  rugged  treatment.  My 
argument  is  that  nothing  can  be  prettier  or 
more  desirable  than  a  well  made  rock  garden 
in  the  right  place,  but  also  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  worse  than  rockwork  out  of 
place. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  various  grounds  and  under  varying 
conditions,  that  I  propose  to  go  fully  into  this 
matter  in  the  following  chapters  on  "Rock 
Garden  Making." 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 
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PLANTING  ROSES. 

A  S  the  time  is  approaching  for  Rose 
j\         planting,  we  cannot  do  better  than 

/  \       quote  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr. 

/  %  Mawley  in  "  Roses  for  English 
I.  M.  Gardens,"  and  reproduce  two  illus- 
trations. The  beds  must  be  pre- 
pared as  recently  advised  in  The  Garden. 
Actual  planting  "  can  be  undertaken  at  any 
time  between  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  end  of  March,  but  the  Isest  time  of  all  is 
early  in  November.  Should  the  ground  be 
sodden  or  frozen  when  the  Roses  arrive,  the 
planting  must  be  deferred  until  in  the  one 
case  the  superfluous  moisture  has  passed  into 
the  subsoil,  and  in  the  other  until  the  frost  is 
quite  out  of  the  ground.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  exposure  of  the  roots  to  sunshine  or  drying 
winds,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  take  only  a 
few  plants  at  a  time  from  the  place  where 
they  have  been  heeled  in,  and  to  place  a  mat 
over  them  when  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  A  square  hole  for  each  plant  should  be 
made,  not  more  than  6  inches  deep  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  the  roots  when  spread 
out  horizontally.  A  plant  should  then  be 
taken  from  beneath  the  matting  and  placed 
in  the  hole,  taking  care  to  spread  out  the 
roots  evenly  all  round.  Some  fine  soil,  free 
from  manure,  should  next  be  worked  with  the 
hand  between  the  roots  and  above  them  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches,  and  afterwards  trodden 
down  with  moderate  firmness  so  as  not  to 
bruise  the  roots.  After  adding  more  soil,  that 
in  the  hole  should  again  be  pressed  down, 
more  firmly  this  time,  and  a  final  treading 
given  when  the  hole  is  filled  up.  firm  plant- 
ing is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  after 
welfare  of  the  plants.  In  planting  Roses 
intended  for  exhibition,  or  where  extra  atten- 
tion can  be  given  them,  it  will  be  well  to 
place  a  little  leaf-mould  at  the  bottom  of 
each  hole,  and  to  work  in  among  and  above 
the  roots  a  few  inches  of  the  same  material 
instead  of  the  fine  soil.  Failing  leaf-mould, 
some  finely-chopped  fibrous  loam  may  be  used  ; 
if  of  a  somewhat  gritty  nature  so  much  the 
better.  In  each  case  a  small  handful  of  bone- 
dust  should  be  .sprinkled  over  the  layer  of 
leaf-mould  or  fibrous  loam.  The  principal 
advantage  of  these  additions  is  that  they 
enable  the  plants  to  become  more  quickly 
established.  It  also  allows  of  the  planting 
being  proceeded  with,  when,  owing  to  the  wet 
nature  of  the  soil  in  the  beds,  it  would  not  be 
otherwise  practicable.    No  manure  should  be 
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Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  deep  orange- 
yellow. 

Mme.  Hoste,  bright  clear  yellow. 

Niphetos,  snow  white. 

Papa  Gontier,  rosy  crimson. 

Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  rosy 
flesh,  shaded  white. 

Victor  Hugo,  glowing  scarlet-crimson. 

White  Maman  Cochet,  pure  white, 
tinged  with  blush. 


W^ILLOW^S. 


WILLOWS  BY  WATERSIDE. 


allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  1 
themselves  at  the  time  of  planting.    The  roots 
when  they  become  active  will  soon  find  out 
the  manure  and  appreciate  it,  but  in  a  dormant 
state  it  is  more  like  poison  than  food  to  them. 

Planting  Climbing  ok  Pillae  Eoses. 

These  strong  -  growing  varieties  are  often 
treated  as  if  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  therefore  require  less  care  in 
planting  than  other  Koses,  whereas  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  The  hole  made  to  receive 
them  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  square  and 
2  feet  deep.  The  existing  soil,  if  fairly  good, 
should  be  enriched  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  the  planting  proceeded 
with  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
If  the  natural  soil,  however,  be  poor  and  thin, 
some  of  this  should  be  removed  altogether  and 
better  soil  substituted.  The  reason  why  these 
extra  vigorous  Roses  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  good  soil  is  because  the  roots  have  to  support 
a  much  larger  plant,  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
intended  to  occupy  the  same  position  for  a 
great  number  of  years." 


THE   BEST   ROSES    OF    THE    SEASON. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  in  your  paper  of 
the  6th  inst. ,  I  send  a  list  of  two  dozen  Roses  that 
have  done  well  here  this  season.  Against  house  : 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie  Henriette,  Homer,  W.  A. 
Richardson.  In  beds :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  Captain 
Christy,  Victor  Hugo,  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry, Clio,  Marquise  Litta,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Killarney,  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Princesse  de  Sagan, 
and  Gustave  Regis.  South  DERUi'SHiRE. 


beds  or  walls  :  Niphetos,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Lady  May 
Filzwilliam,  Docteur  Grill  (on  wall),  Mrs.  W.  j. 
Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Killarney,  Liberty, 
Antoine  Rivoire,  and  Malmaison.  If  I  could  only 
grow  three  Roses  I  should  choose  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Niphetos,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 
Stockton  Hall,  York.  P. 


Good  Climbing  Roses. 
I  FIND  the  following  Roses  succeed  well  here  : 
Reve  d'Or,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  Longworth  Rambler,  Euphrosyne 
and  Dawson  Rose  (both  good  on  old  trees),  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere,  Aglaia,  Aimee  Vibert,  IJouquet 
d'Or,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Dundee  Rambler. 
Single  Roses. 

Polyanthagrandiflora,  Moschata  nivea,  Moschata 
alba.  Carmine  Pillar  (beautiful  on  a  dead  tree), 
Paul's  Single  White,  Irish  Beauty  (always  in 
flower),  Anne  of  Gierstein,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Meg  Merrilies.  Purity  I  consider  an  excellent 
Bourbon  to  cover  low  walls. 

Sonniny.  J.  S. 


North  or  England. 
Here  in  Yorkshire  Roses  have  been  very  late  and 
in  many  cases  disappointing,  the  cold  nights  in 
July  and  August  probably  being  the  reason.  Since 
September  came  in  the  Tea  Roses  on  the  south 
walls  have  been  much  better.  The  best  twelve 
Roses  I  find  in  the  North  of  England  are,  for  either 


TWENTY  BEST  ROSES  FOR 
BUTTONHOLES. 
In  response  to  several  requests  we  give  the 
following  selection  of  buttonhole  Roses.  As  so 
man}'  of  our  Roses  of  the  present  day  yield 
beautiful  buds  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select 
twenty  from  such  a  large  number.  The  following 
selection  can  be  highlj'  recommended  for  their 
shapely  buds  and  also  for  their  freedom  in 
blossoming  : — 

Anna  Olivier,  rosy  flesh  and  buff. 

Bouquet  d'Or,  pale  yellow  with  copper  centre. 

Bridesmaid,  beautiful  clear  pink. 

Duke  of  Albany,  vivid  crimson. 

Fisher  Holmes,  crimson-scarlet. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise,  pale  lemon. 

Gustave  Regis,  canary  yellow. 

Killarney,  flesh  white,  sufi'used  with  pale  pink. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  pale  primrose  colour. 

Liberty,  brilliant  velvety  crimson. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  imperial  pink.     If  possible 
grow  the  climbing  form  as  a  pillar  Rose. 

Mme.    Abel    Chatenay,    carmine-rose,    shaded 
salmon. 

Mme.  Charles,  bright  apricot. 


Among  the  many  things  which  attract 
the  attention  of  garden -loving  people 
none  are  so  easy  to  get  and  grow  as 
the  Willows,  which,  however,  we  so 
ften  see  neglected.  Some  of  the 
garden  forms  are  grown,  but  frequently 
the  finest  native  tree  Willows  do  not 
take  the  place  in  garden  pictures  they 
deserve,  such  as  the  yellow  -  barked 
Willow  and  its  red  form.  The 
Weeping  Willow,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic tree  in  certain  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  is  much  less  seen  about 
London,  owing  probably  to  its  being 
somewhat  tender,  otherwse  why  is  it 
not  grown  ?  People  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  planting  these  things 
along  rivers  and  streams  and  in  marshy 
ground  have  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing foliage  to  wander  amongst  at  this 
time  of  the  year  that  any  trees  produce. 
A  very  interesting  Willow  is  Salix 
blanda,  which  Baron  Von  St.  Paul  tells  us  is 
hardier  than  the  Weeping  Willow  and  a  noble 
tree.  Amongst  the  other  Willows  lately  planted 
by  us  in  groups  by  water  we  may  mention 
daphnoides  with  purple  shoots ;  Sieboldi, 
which  is  a  very  free  and  promising  Willow  ; 
Salmoni,  lucida,  caesia  pendula,  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  White  Willow,  such  as  the 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford  Willows.  The 
American  Willow  is  a  charming  little  tree,  but 
owing  to  its  being  grafted  on  the  common 
Sallow  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep 
the  suckers  from  killing  it. 

Now  that  trees  and  shrubs  are  being  more 
planted  in  gardens  we  hope  the  many  beautiful 
Willows  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  golden  and 
red-barked  varieties  of  S.  vitellina  are  charming 
for  their  winter  colouring.  These,  though 
scarcely  ever  seen,  are  capable,  when  properly 
treated,  of  producing  bright  warm  effects  that 
are  especially  charming  from  November  to 
February.  When  allowed  to  grow  naturally  this 
Willow — known  popularly  as  the  Golden  Osier 
— forms  a  graceful  tree  of  large  size.  Its  twigs 
have  a  golden  or  red  tinge,  according  to  the 
variety,  but  on  fully  grown  trees  these  twigs 
are  not  large.  To  obtain  a  bright  patch  of 
colour  plant  these  Willows  in  good-sized  groups. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 

Dreams  of  Next  Yeae. 

A  MAN  who  is  devoted  to  his  garden  seldom 
has  the  idea  of  colour  arrangements  for  next 
year  out  of  his  head.  Often  in  sleep  he 
dreams  of  their  surpassing  loveliness ;  or, 
if  he  has  dined  not  wisely  but  too  well,  his 
nightmare  may  take  the  shape  of  labels  having 
been  mixed  and  everything  coming  up 
where  it  should  not — each  colour  killing  the 
one  next  to  it,  tall  flowers  where  short  ones 
should  be,  and,  oh,  horror  !  Onions  somehow 
thriving  where  the  very  choicest  Tulips  were 
expected.  But,  good  or  bad,  the  next  year  of 
his  dreams  is  never  quite  fulfilled  ;  nor,  by  a 
very  long  way,  is  the  contemplated  next  year 
of  his  waking  ambitions. 
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Think  of  Next  Autumn. 
Florists  fully  understand  the  weakness  of 
man's  forgetful  nature,  so  they  bombard  him 
at  two  seasons  of  the  year — this  is  one  of 
them — with  elaborate  catalogues.  They  know 
that  in  autumn  the  average  garden  needs 
"doing  up"  for  next  spring,  and  that  in 
spring  everyone  begins  to  think  of  summer 
flowers.  But  those  who  wait  to  be  reminded 
by  the  catalogues  will  never  have  much  of  a 
garden.  It  is  only  in  .spring,  when  you  have 
your  failures  and  successes  in  the  spring 
garden  before  your  eyes,  that  you  can  properly 
decide  what  to  do  for  the  following  spring, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  think  of  next  autumn. 
Con.sider  your  garden  as  it  is,  as  a  mere 
diagram  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  space,  perhaps,  filled  in  exactly 
as  you  would  wish  it  to  be  next  year.  Then 
do  not  rest  until  you  have  decided  how  all  the 
remaining  space  is  to  be  filled,  and  seize  the 
earliest — not,  as  one  usually  does,  the  late.st — 
moment  for  carrying  your  decisions  into  effect. 

A  Hackneyed  Tune  of  Colour. 

The  chief  defect  of  most  gardens  is  the 
muddled  arrangements  of  colour,  or  else  the 
wearisome  repetition  of  familiar  schemes. 
The  most  aggravating  of  these  in  summer  is 
the  old  three-fold  combination  of  yellow 
Calceolaria,  scarlet  Geranium,  and  blue 
Lobelia.  That  it  is  surpassingly  brilliant  and 
"  effective  "  is  true,  and  if  one  invented  it  now 
for  the  first  time  one  would  be  justified  in 
flaunting  it  over  the  garden  and  inviting  the 
whole  world  to  come  and  admire.  But  it  is  so 
stale  and  familiar  as  to  be  positively  irritating 
now,  as  even  the  most  taking  of  tunes  becomes 


annoying   when    it    is  ground   out   by   every 
barrel  organ. 

The  Missing  Factor. 
Besides,  the  ordinary  gardener  of  to-day 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  one  factor  which 
made  the  Lobelia-Geranium-Calceolaria  blaze 
of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  really  beautiful  and  i 
sati-sfying  to  the  eye  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. Then  it  was  always  relieved  and 
softened  by  a  backing  of  white  Marguerites  ; 
but  the  modern  gardener  is  generally  satisfied 
with  the  gaudy  colours  by  themselves.  Indeed, 
you  will  very  often  see  even  the  blue  left  out, 
and  a  dotted  double  line  of  red  and  yellow 
alone  left  to  offend  the  sight  along  all  the 
narrow  borders  of  a  garden.  Yet  we  may 
learn  from  these  failures  of  others  how  to 
succeed  ourselves  ;  and  anyone  who  next  year 
likes  to  fill  the  centre  of  a  fair-sized  flower 
bed  with  white  flowers  only,  using  the  Lobelia- 
Calceolaria-Geranium  arrangement  as  a  com- 

!  paratively  narrow  edging,  will  find  that  he  has 
a  thing  of  real  beauty  ;  for  the  expanse  of 
white  will  balance  the  brilliance  of  the  edging 
and  give  a  novel  charm  even  to  that  hackneyed 

'  trio  of  bedding  plants. 

Contrasts  and  Harmonies. 
The  reason  why  the  mixture  of  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  is  so  brilliant  and  "  efiective  " — i.e., 
productive  of  a  maximum  of  display  at  a 
minimum  of  cost— is  that  each  of  these  colours 
is  the  complement  of  the  other  two,  and  gains 
intensity  from  their  presence  ;  but  you  can 
get  the  same  effect  by  using  a  single  line  of 
orange  Nasturtiums,  instead  of  Calceolarias 
and  Geraniums,  with  the  blue  Lobelia.  This 
as  an  edging  to  a  white  flower  bed  has  the 


advantage  of  being  narrower,  although  you 
lose  the  crispness  of  the  contrast  between  the 
scarlet  and  the  white.  It  is  the  white,  how- 
ever, which  alone  makes  either  gaudy  combi- 
nation beautiful  ;  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  in 
colour  schemes  for  all  seasons  that  wherever 
you  use  bright  contrasting  hues  you  should 
add  plenty  of  white.  You  should  have  more 
white  Tulips,  for  instance,  than  of  any  other 
colour  ;  and  there  is  no  discord  in  the  colours 
of  flowers  which  white  will  not  harmonise. 

E.  K.  R. 


EREMURUS     ROBUSTUS 
SUPERBUS. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Voet,  "  Edenhof,"  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  sends  an  illustration  of  this  hybrid 
Eremurus.  Mr.  Voet  says  it  grows  twice  as 
high  as  E.  himalaicus,  and  flowers  much 
earlier.  It  was  shown  in  June  last  for  the 
first  time  under  the  name  of  E.  robustus 
superbus,  and  was  given  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  Dutch  Horticultural  Society. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    PRIMULAS. 

( Continued  from  page  132.) 

Primulas  for  Open  Ground  or  Garden 

Use. 
P.  acaulis  (Jacq.),  syn.  P.  vulr/aris  (Huds.), 
(jranditlora  (Lam.),  sylvestris  (Scop.),  hyhridcv 
(Schrank),  uni/fora  {Gme\.),breviscapa(M.UTT.). 
Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region. — 
Plant  tufted,  leaves  large,  obovate,  diminishing 
to  a  winged  petiole  ;  flowers  single  on  a  weak 
stem  ;  corolla  pale  yellow,  scentless.    January 
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pkimula  blatior. 
(nearly    life    size.) 


to  August.  This  plant  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  the  garden  varieties  grown 
in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Primrose. 

In  the  wild  state  flowers  are  found  of  bluish, 
rosy  or  red  colourings,  and  hybrids.  Willkomni 
has  published  P.  balearica  with  quite  white 
stemless  flowers  and  leaves  with  the  under- 
sides, glabrous.  Eeichenbach  published  the 
variety  Sihthorpi  from  the  Caucasus,  with 
rosy  flowers,  leaves  very  downy  beneath,  and 
almost  stemless. 

P.  ambigiM  (Salisb.),  a  syn.  of  P.  officinalis. 
(Jacq.). 

P.  amoena  (Bieb.  non  Lindl.),  syn.  P.  elatior 
var.  amcena  (Duby),  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3252.  The 
Caucasus  from  6,000  feet  to  10,000  feet.— Very 
near  elatior,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  obovate 
leaves,  whitely  tomentose  beneath  in  the 
young  state,  its  crimson  flowers  and  its  pedicels 
set  with  bristling  hairs.     April  and  May. 

P.  Mistriaca  (Wettst.).— Ahybrid  of  P.  acaulis 
and  inflata. 

P.  hesniaca  (Beek). — A  hybrid  of  P.  acaulis 
and  ColumncB. 

P.  carpcitica  (Fuss.). — A  Carpathian  variety 
of  P.  elatior,  stouter  and  larger  in  all  its  parts. 

P.  cashmiriana  (Hook).  —  A  variety  of 
P.  denticulaia. 

P.  ColumruB  (Ten.),  syn.  P.  suaveolens  (Bert), 
P.  Thomasini  (Gren.  and  God.),  P.  cordifolia 
(Schur.),  P.  discolor  (Schur.). — Considered  by 
Pax  and  "  Index  Kewensis  "  as  simply  a  variety 


of  P.  officinalis.  It  is,  however,  very  dis- 
tinct, the  leaf  being  suddenly  contracted 
to  a  narrow  petiole,  and  cordate  at  the 
base,  whitely  tomentose  underneath  in  the 
young  state  and  greyish  when  full  grown, 
and  the  calyx  bell-shaped.  It  grows  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  on  the  limestone  and 
the  basalt. 

P.  cortusoides  (L.).     Siberia,  China  and 

Japan.      Figured    in    Bot.   Mag.  t.   399. — 

Leaves    large,    soft,   ovate-cordate,   crenate 

and  almost  lobed ;  flowers  strong  crimson, 

arranged   in  an  umbel  of  five 

to  twelve  on  a  stem  6  inches 

to  8  inches  long.  April  to  June. 

Eegel  has  published  a  variety 

tomentella,     whose     calyx     is 

tomentose. 

P.  denticulaia  (Smith),  syn. 
P.  Hoffmeisteri  (Klot.),_  P. 
telemachica  (Klatt.).  Hima- 
layas, from  Kashmir  to  Bhotan, 
from  6,500  feet  to  13,000  feet, 
and  in  Yunnan. — A  well-known 
garden  plant  that  has  been 
half  a  century  in  cultivation. 
Leaves  lanceolate  -  elliptical, 
wrinkled,  toothed,  more  or  less 
mealy  beneath  ;  flowers  lilac, 
small,  numerous,  borne  in 
globular  heads  on  a  thick  stalk 
8  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
March  to  June.  There  are 
varieties  with  pure  white  and 
pale  lilac  flowers,  one  with  leaves 
edged  with  white  {fol.  var.)  and  one 
with  longer  flowers  of  a  deeper  purple 
colour  {pulcherriina). 

P.  elatior  (Jacq.),  syn.  P.  inodora 
(Gil.).— Occurring  throughout  Europe, 
especially  in  mountainous  and  woody 
places,  except  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Figured  in  Reichenbach's 
"Icones  XVII.,"  t.  49.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  abruptly  or  gradually  dimi- 
nished to  the  petiole  ; 
flowers  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  not  spotted  with 
orange  at  the  base ; 
pedicels  upright  and  of  unequal 
length.    April  and  May. 

Pax  has  published  a  variety 
genuina  with  the  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate,    and    its    teeth 
triangular  and  sharp,  and  the 
capsule    cylindrical.      Its 
synonyms   are    P.     lateriflora, 
(Goup.),  montana  (Opiz), 
domestica  (Hoffm.),  subarctica 
(Schur.),      crenata      (Schur.), 
montana      (Schur.),     alpestris 
(Schur.),  and  pyrenaica  (Mieg.). 
Grenier  and  Godron  have  pub- 
lished the  var.  intiscata  from 
the    Pyrenees,    with 
leaves    obovate  -  ellip  - 
tical  or  ovate,  gradually 
diminishing   to  the 
wide  -  winged    petiole, 
with    the    flower- stalk 
hardly  ever  longer  than 
the     leaves,     with     a 
narrow    tubular  -  cam- 
panulate  calyx,  and  a 
short  cylindrical    cap- 
sule of  the  same  length 
as  the  calyx.    Lehmann 
has     published     P. 
Pallasii    from    the 
Caucasus,  with  a  very 
narrow    tubular   calyx 
with  very  narrow  teeth 


recurved  upwards.  There  are  still  the  varieties- 
cordifolia  (Eupr.),  perreiniana  (Fliig),  and 
macrocarpia  (Pers.),  which  I  see  are  not  in 
cultivation. 

Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
improved  forms  of  this  plant,  called  Oxlips,. 
have  been  popular  plants  in  English  gardens^ 
As  it  is  extremely  variable  many  fine  forms 
have  been  raised,  and  are  beautiful  in  the 
garden,  especially  in  woodland  and  grouped 
among  shrubs.  But,  except  in  England  and 
perhaps  Holland,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Oxli]3  as  a  garden  plant  is  much  known  or 
appreciated.  I  had  hoped  to  do  well  with 
them  here  (Geneva)  from  English  seed  from 
Wisley,  Chislehurst,  and  elsewhere,  but  in  our 
climate  they  lost  their  brightness.  The  Oxlip 
must  be  seen  in  England  where  it  is  at  home. 

Geneva.  H.  Coeeevon. 

(To  he  continued^ 
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decoration     during 


PRIMULA   CORTUSOIDES   (REDUCED   ONE-HALE) 


greenhouse  decoration  during  the 
summer  few  plants  excel  the  popular 
Fuchsia ;  the  newer  varieties  greatly 
enhance  its  reputation,  so  much  so  that 
the  majority  of  the  older  varieties  are 
fast  disappearing.  I  had  occasion  lately 
to  visit  quite  a  representative  collection,  and  as 
the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  take  cuttings  I 
append  a  list  of  varieties  which  appeared  most 
striking. 

Double  Varieties. 
A.  Delaxix,  grand  purplish  blue,  splashed  ear- 
mine. 

Alphmise  Daudet,  rather  short  flower,  heliotrope- 
lilac. 
Buffon,  a  splendid  giant  white. 
Achilles,  fine  rose,  red  sepals. 
Hector,  bright  magenta. 
Graphic,  intense  purple. 
Calliope,  huge  purple  striped. 

Erman,    purple    singular    re- 
flexed  petals. 

Mavfred,  loose  spreading  helio- 
trope, excellent. 

Claudia,     magnificent     pinky 
rose,  one  of  the  best. 

Mme.  Carnot,  immense  white, 
extra. 

Mrs.    E.    G.    Hill,    exquisite 
creamy  white. 

Single  Varieties. 
Aurora    superha,    sepals    and 
petals  salmon,  orange  corolla. 
Chaxnpion,  huge  white,  striped. 
Cameo,  large  rose-purple. 
Elsa,  fine  ruby-rose  sepals  and 
petals. 

Tribute,      bell  -  shaped,      rich 
violet-purple. 

Lothair,  handsome,  heliotrope 
colour,  small  flowers. 

Fascination,  palest 
rose,  white  sepals  and 
petals. 

Fort  una,  rich  rose, 
good  form. 

Jason,  deepest  crimson, 
grand  colour. 

Tidip,  small  salmon 
flower,  very  useful. 

Professor     Buskin, 
blackish  purple,  the  best. 
Mr.    H.     Boherts,    an 
intense  salmon-scarlet. 

Swanley  Yellow,  a  new 
variety  quite  in  front  of 
anything  sent  out  in  this 
shade. 

To    conclude,    I    may 
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PRIMULA   DENTTCULATA   (KEDHCED). 
(Sec  preceding  page.) 

remark  that  the  autumn  propagation  of  Fuchsias 
ought  to  be  more  generally  practised.  Almost  any 
shoots  will  readily  root  at  the  present  time.  They 
may  be  inserted  several  in  a  pot,  or  singly,  a  close 
frame  being  an  admirable  position  for  them. 
Carefully  water,  and  when  rooted  pot  singly  in 
moderately  light  compost.     During  the  winter 


avoid  strong  heat,  a  greenhouse  temperature  not  '  form 


of  the  finest   form,    and  bold  in  the  truss.     This 
is  a  decided  addition  to  the  white  zonals. 

Mary  Carmichael,  warm  orange-salmon,  a  very 
attractive  shade  of  colour  ;  fine  in  pip  and  truss. 

Mary  Hamilton,  rich  crimson  scarlet  with  a 
distinct  white  eye  ;  flowers  large  and  of  perfect 
form  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Mary  Seton  is  of  a  bright  vermilion  tint ;  on 
the  upper  petals  is  a  large  white  blotch, 
suffused  and  margined  with  lake.  This  is 
said  to  be  an  extremely  free  -  blooming 
variety. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  names 
that  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons  have  com- 
memorated in  the  floricultural  annals  of  the 
day  the  unfortunate  four  Marys,  maids  of 
honour  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Three  varieties    distributed    in    1890   by 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were 

also    seen    in    the   collection    in    very    fine 

character,  viz.: — 

Lady  Laurier,  clear  salmon,  with  a  large  white 

eye  ;  pip  large,  stout,  and  of  fine  form. 

Mrs.  Kendal  Barnes,  intense  crimson,  flushed 
with  purple,  pip  large  and  finely  formed  ;  quite 
striking. 

Winston  Churchill,  clear  magenta-pink,  with  a 
well  defined  white  centre,  covering  much  more  of 
the  surface  of  the  corolla  than  is  usually  seen. 

Two  new  double  zonals  of  the  same  year  were 
seen  in  the  collection  :  Golden  Glory,  one  of  the 
orange-tinted  section,  the  flowers  bright  and 
striking,  and  of  the  best  form ;  Mme.  Carnot, 
pure  white,  producing  its  large  well-formed  flowers 
on  bold  trusses. 

Some  of  the  new  double  zonals  of  1899  were  also 
in  the  collection  ;  I  made  a  note  of  the  following : — 
Charles    Gounod,    large    bright   scarlet,    white 
centre  ;  an  excellent  variety. 

Mme.  Goyeux,  soft  rosy  pink,  white  in  the 
centre  ;  pleasing  and  eflfective. 

Mme.  H.  Thibaut,  pale  centre,  margined  with 
bright  scarlet,  large  flower  and  truss. 

M.  J.  B.  Tarrone,  white  centre,  heavily 
margined  with  scarlet,  and  having  a  shading  of 
magenta,  large  truss. 

Reine  Baxin,  soft  salmon  margin  on  an  orange 

tinted  centre  ;  well  formed  flowers  and  fine  trusses. 

To   the  foregoing   may  be  added   one  of    1900, 

Fraicheur,   white    centre  with  a  narrow  band  of 

rose  round  each  petal  ;  distinct  and  pleasing. 

These  double  zonals  of  1899-1900  are  all  white, 
and  known  as  the  Mme.  Jules  Chretien  type,  having 
pale  centres  with  a  bedding  or  margin  of  some 
colour,  a  type  that  is  being  rapidly  improved  and 
coming  into  favour. 

Of  the  new  single  zonals  of  1899,  six  raised  by 
Pearson  and  Son  are  very  good  : — 

Barbara  Hope,  pale  salmon-pink,  with  white 
eye  ;  large  and  of  fine  form. 

Cerise,  clear  cherry  red,  distinct  in  colour  and 
well  formed. 

Florence  Miskin,  cerise-crimson,  with  light  eye  ; 
extra  fine. 

Lilian  Duff. — This  is  described  by  the  raisers  as 
"a  magnificent  crimson  in  the  style  of  Herrick, 
but  finer  in  size  and  form  ;  the  pips  are  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  broad  overlapping  petals  forming  an 
almost  perfect  circle  ;  a  splendid  novelty." 

Mary  Pelton,  delicate  soft  salmon,  of  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  colour  ;  flowers  large  and  of  fine 


becoming  paler  toward  the  edges  ;  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
pale,  violet-pink,  a  pretty  shade  of  colour  ;  Mark 
Twain,  white  ground,  freckled  and  flaked  with 
carmine  on  the  petal  edges ;  Mrs.  Ewing,  pale 
salmon ;  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  rich  crimson- 
purple,  were  all  raised  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Sons.  One  fine  varietj'  came  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  viz.,  W.  G.  Gordon,  rich  clear 
scarlet,  with  white  eye. 

Some  varieties  of  older  date  are  well  worthy  a 
place  in  collections.  Shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson :  Chaucer,  Crabbe,  Dr.  Macdonald,  E. 
Bidwell,  Herrick,  J.  H.  Arderne,  and  Shelley ; 
blush  :  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  salmon  :  Magni- 
ficent, Mrs.  D'ombrain,  and  Midsummer ;  pink  : 
Gertrude  Pearson,  pure  rose  pink ;  white : 
Eucharis.  Then  of  the  newer  reticulated  section, 
Dryden,  bright  rosy  red,  with  large  white 
blotches.  A  few  of  the  finest  double-flowered 
zonals  of  the  same  date  are  Mme.  Laudry,  deep 
salmon ;  Pasteur,  brilliant  rose,  very  large  trusses  ; 
and  Thomas  Meehan,  pale  rosy  lake,  semi-double, 
forms  enormous  trusses. 

In  the  collection  could  be  seen  some  very  fine 
double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  which  are  pro- 
bably not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
viz..  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  deep  mauve,  very 
fine  ;  Mrs.  Hawley,  bright  cerise,  shaded  with 
rose,  extra  fine  ;  Mrs.  .J.  G.  Day,  crimson-scarlet, 
very  bright ;  Leopard,  lilac-pink,  heavily  blotched 
with  crimson  ;  Rose  Queen,  soft  rosy  pink  ;  and 
Achievement,  soft  salmon-pink,  very  large  semi- 
double.  R.  Dean. 
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exceeding  45"  I  have  always  found  suitable.  In 
such  a  temperature  a  stout  growth  is  the  result, 
and  if  the  points  are  taken  out  good  plants  readj' 
for  potting  on  are  easily  secured.  A.  B. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT  TAUNTON. 

One  of  many  features  of  interest  at  the  recent 
Taunton  Floral  Fete  was  a  collection  of  cut  blooms 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Slade,  nurseryman,  of  that  town.  They  were 
admirably  set  up  in  distinct  bunches  of  one  variety, 
the  flowers  were  fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  and  the 
collection  proved  a  great  attraction  for  the 
visitors.  Among  them  were  several  of  Pearson 
and  Sons'  new  varieties  of  1900.     Such  as 

Mary  Beton,  a  very   fine   pure  wh  te   variety, 


Mrs.  Charles  Pearson,  rich  orange-salmon,  with 
conspicuous  white  eye,  described  as  "a  flower  of 
immense  substance  and  perfect  form,  the  most 
beautiful  zonal  in  commerce." 

Of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons'  distribution  in 
1899  three  in  particular  struck  me  as  very  fine  ; — 

Mrs.  Fisher,  soft  satiny  salmon  of  an  attractive 
shade  ;  large  pips  produced  on  hold  trusses. 

Snow  Storm,  large,  stout,  clear,  pure  fine  pips 
on  good  trusses. 

The  Sirdar,  a  fine  scarlet,  large  in  size  and  of 
the  best  form  ;  must  become  a  popular  variety. 

Some  very  fine  single  zonals  were  among  the 
batch  of  new  varieties  sent  out  in  1898,  and  of 
these  Andrew  Lang,  scarlet,  white  blotches ;  Conan 
Doyle,  clear  salmon-pink  ;  Hall  Caine,  bright 
cherry  red ;  Ian  iMaclaren,  deep  shade  of  salmon. 


CHINA    ASTERS    AN  D 
ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Notes  Made  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 
VISIT  to  Messrs.  Sutton's  grounds  is 
always  a  wholesome  reminder  of 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  annual 
plants  that  is  at  our  disposal.  A 
special  visit  on  August  9,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  progress 
that  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  China 
Asters,  showed  the  wonderful  variety  that  has 
been  achieved  in  the  many  classes  of  this 
popular  autumn  flower. 

To  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  flowers 
on  view  would  be  a  lengthy  task,  but  the 
object  of  the  visit  being  in  the  first  place  to 
note  the  very  cream  of  the  collection  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur  with  a 
refined  colour-eye,  it  comes  within  manageable 
bounds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  beautiful 
plants  bearing  beautiful  flowers  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  must  be  the  comparatively  new 
Comet  and  Ostrich  Plume  sections,  and  among 
these  the  pure  whites  and  the  dainty  pinks 
and  lilacs  stand  out  conspicuously  for  charm 
and  refinement.  Among  the  Comet  class  may  be 
mentioned  for  remarkable  beauty  Giant  Comet 
Peach-blossom,  a  tender  salmon-pink,  just  the 
kind  of  colour  that  has  so  long  been  wanted, 
and  Blushing  Beauty,  another  dainty  colour 
inclining  to  mauve-pink.  These  two,  though 
both  lovely,  should  not  be  placed  together, 
but  both  are  good  with  one  of  the  fine  whites, 
such  as  the  white  Giant  Comet  of  their  own 
class.  A  beautiful  flower  is  Light  Blue,  the 
colour  being  really  a  very  pure  and  silvery 
tone  of  lightest  lavender.  This  one  harmonises 
delightfully  with  another  known  as  white 
passing  to  azure  blue,  of  a  slightly  deeper 
lavender-lilac.  Blue  Comet  is  also  a  very  fine 
thing.  There  is  also  among  the  Comets  a 
pretty  new  colouring,  a  clear  lemon-white, 
known  as  Comet,  light  yellow.  A  good  new 
colouring  among  the  medium-sized  Comets  is 
a  coppery  rose  called  Meteor. 
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The  Ostrich  Plume  Asters  may  for  all 
ordinary  garden  purposes  be  classed  and  de- 
scribed with  the  Comets.  They  are  of  nearly 
the  same  free  habit,  and  are  breaking  into 
the  same  good  range  of  colourings.  Another 
fine  flower  in  the  larger  growing,  free  branching 
Asters,  which  are  the  kinds  most  sought  for  by 
amateurs  of  taste,  is  Empress  Frederick,  a 
large  white  flower  of  the  Comet  type,  but  the 
kind  is  hardly  as  yet  fixed,  a  good  number  not 
coming  true. 

The  fine  single  purple  Aster  sinensis  was 
only  beginning  to  show  flower  ;  it  is  a  plant 
for  the  second  half  of  September.  With  it 
should  be  grown  the  vigorous,  long-stemmed 


rarest  thing  to  see  a  rogue.  When  one 
knows  that  it  takes  years  of  work  to  "  fix  " 
a  variety  it  is  a  .sight  that  inspires  a  feeling 
of  very  comfortable  confidence  in  and  admira- 
tion for  the  unsparing  care  and  patience 
that  our  growers  of  the  highest  rank  devote 
to  their  stocks  before  they  are  offered  to  the 
public. 

A  great  advance  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  grounds  in  Antirrhinums,  the  old 
favourite  Snapdragons  of  our  gardens.  They 
are  in  three  divisions — tall,  intermediate,  and 
dwarf. 

Among  the  tall  kinds  are  two  of  singular 
Coral  Red,  a   beautiful  tint  of  full 


beauty 
Vick's  white,  a  tall,  branching  kind,  grand  for  I  rosy  pink,    with    white   tube,  and    Carmine, 
cutting,   and   a  fine    garden    plant.      Of  this  I  a  deeper,  whole-tinted  flower  in  the  same  kind 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  a  good  new  break  in  a  ,  of  colouring,  not  yet  in  commerce ;  Cloth  of 

beautiful  blush  variety   which  they  know  as  |  Gold,  a  splendid  yellow ;  Pure  White,  and  a  j  indicated  in  the  name.    It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
Mammoth  Aster,  shell  pink.  i  flower  of    refined    beauty    called   Rosy  Morn,  '  cate  rose-tinted  varieties  of  the  section. 
Among  the  shorter  growing  Asters  some  of  I  white,  flushed  with  tender  pink,  with  a  yellow  i     L.-CThomtoniiidighyana,  x  gaskellianajisamost 


heavily  fringed  margin  ;  the  colour  a  pleasing  and 
delicate  shade  of  rose-pink.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
have  surpassed  this  beautiful  hybrid  among  the 
number  that  have  since  been  introduced.  Derived 
from  the  intercrossing  of  L.  digbyana  and  C. 
Mossia3. 

Lnlia  dighyano-purpurata. — This  was  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  Seden  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
nurseries  from  the  parentage  indicated  in  the 
name.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  variable, 
both  in  colour  and  the  character  of  the  flowers. 
In  some  cases  the  lip  has  been  short  and  no  fringe 
apparent  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  front  lobe, 
whereas  extreme  fringes  and  elongated  front  lobes 
have  appeared,  as  in  the  variety  King  Edward  VII. 
It  has  a  good  constitution,  and  thrives  well  under 
Cattleya  house  treatment. 

L.-C.  dighyano-Triance. — Raised  in  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch   and    Sons'   nurseries   from    the   parentage 


the  best  are  in  the  class 
known  as  Pajony  Perfection, 
of  the  shape  formerly  known  as 
Truflants.  The  variety  called 
Azure  Blue  is  excellent ;  its 
•colour  is  that  clear  silvery 
lavender-lilac  that  is  always  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Aster  colour- 
ings. In  this  section  is  a  striking 
flower  of  very  deep  but  splendid 
colour,  exactly  described  by  its 
name  Blackish  Purple.  In  the 
smaller  types  of  this  section 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  blue. 

The  Triumph  section  contains 
excellent  flowers  and  beautiful 
colourings,  in  which  the  so-called 
scarlets,  of  a  fine  rosy-blood 
colour,  are  conspicuous.  This 
grand  colouring,  since  its  welcome 
introduction,  has  been  specially 
brought  forward  by  Messrs. 
Sutton,  and,  among  the  hard 
pinks  and  garish  magentas  to 
which  Asters  are  so  naturally 
prone,  it  is  a  departure  that 
cannot  be  too  warmly  appreciated 
by  those  who  love  beautiful 
colouring.  Among  the  Triumphs 
is  one  called  Royal  Purple  of 
an  unusual  rich  ripe  mulberry 
colour. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  trial 
ground  devoted  to  Asters  is  still  given  to 
the  dwarf  bedding  classes.  Among  these, 
one  called  Bright  Rose  is  of  a  beautiful 
tone  of  colour.  Still  smaller  in  growth  are 
the  dwarf  bouquet  kinds,  among  which  the 
best  colours,  other  than  white,  are  the 
scarlet,  purple,  and  dark  blue.  Little  Gem 
is  a  class  for  pots,  of  small,  compact  habit,  not 
over  10  inches  high. 

Among  the  Crown  or  Cockade  Asters  are 
many  pretty  flowers,  notably  lilac  and  white, 
and  among  the  miniature,  crown-flowered 
series  a  remarkably  bright  flower,  scarlet  and 
white,  called  .Jewel. 

There  are  still  many  amateurs  who,  knowing 
•only  the  China  Asters  of  some  years  ago,  of 
stifi'  shape  and  hard  or  unpleasant  colouring, 
say  they  do  not  like  Asters,  and  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  that  gardeners  are  forbidden 
to  grow  them.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye 
of  any  .of  these,  I  venture  to  think  that  a 
welcome  surprise  awaits  them  if  they  will 
give  a  trial  to  the  kinds  named  in  the  fore- 
going notes. 

It  is  very  striking  in  these  grounds  to  see  the 
extreme  cleanness  of  the  stocks.  There  is  a 
good  half  acre,  perhaps  more,  of  Asters,  in 
many  hundreds  of  varieties,   and   it    is  the 


L^LIO-CATTLET.4  EDGAR   WIGAN    (MUCH   REDUCED),    ONE   OF  THE   MOST 
BEAUTIFUL   OF   THE    HYBRIDS. 


lip.  The  scarlets  and  deep  crimsons,  yellows 
and  whites  are  also  excellent  in  all  the 
sections.  G.  J. 


ORCH  IDS. 
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L^LIA    (BRASSAVOLA) 
DIGBYANA     HYBRIDS. 

0  N  E  of  the  Cattleya  family  are  more 
popular  at  the  present  time  than  the 
hybrids  that  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  Lselia  (Brassavola)  digbyana  as  one 
of  the  parents.  Delicate  colouring  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  this  now 
somewhat  large  section  of  hybrids.  The  chief 
complaint  that  can  be  urged  against  them  is  that 
the  flowers  do  not  last  many  days  in  perfection 
after  they  have  fully  expanded,  but  as  the  whole 
section  of  these  hybrids  possess  robust  constitu- 
tions and  rarely  fail  to  flower  satisfactorily  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  flowering  stage,  they 
deserve  extensive  cultivation.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  difl:erent  hybrids  that  have 
flowered  to  date  : — 

Lcdio-Cattleya  dighyane-Mossice.  —  This  hybrid 
first  flowered  in  May,  1879.  It  is  a  flower 
of  fine  shape,  the  lip  being  very  broad  and  with  a 


desirable  variety,  with  free  habit 
and  pale  rose-tinted  flowers.  It  first 
flowered  in  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton's 
garden,  at  Weedon,  in  1897. 

L.  -  C.  digbyano  -  Mendelii  was 
raised  by  M.  Maron,  of  Brunoy, 
France.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Boj'al  Horticultural  Society's  meet 
ing  on  March  14,  1899,  as  L.-C. 
Imperatrice  de  Russie,  and  will  be 
found  described  under  that  name  in 
The  Garden  report  of  the  above- 
mentioned  meeting.  It  is  not  so 
fine  as  most  of  those  previously 
mentioned,  but  its  delicate  shade 
of  colour  is  most  attractive. 

L.-C.  ilme.  Chas.  Maron  was 
also  raised  by  M.  Maron  from  the 
intercrossing  of  C.  Warscewiczii 
and  L.  digbyana.  From  such  a 
fine  parent  as  C.  Warscewiczii 
one  would  have  expected  a  much 
finer  offspring  than  that  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  September  24,  1901.  It 
is  larger  than  most  of  the  section, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  substance  and 
colour  and  is  a  disappointment. 

Lidia  Mrx.  M.  Orah-i:c  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly variable.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  Seden  between  L.  cinnaba- 
rina  and  L.  digbyana.  The  orange- 
red  which  predominates  in  all 
hybrids  derived  from  the  influence 
of  L.  cinnabarina  is  most  prominent 
here,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
desirable  of  the  section. 

L.-C.  Edgar  Wigan. — The  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration  was  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
show,  1901.  It  is  derived  from  L.C.  Aphrodite 
and  L.  digbyana.  The  first-named  parent  is  itself 
a  hybrid  between  C.  Mendelii  and  L.  purpurata. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  section, 
and  embraces  many  of  the  qualities  of  L.  digbyana, 
the  heavily  fringed  front  lobe  of  the  labellum 
being  most  prominent ;  the  colouring  of  the  lip 
rosy  pink,  shading  to  delicate  lilac,  with  some 
sulphur-yellow  in  the  throat. 

Lalia  Helen  {tenehtosa.  x  digbyana). — Raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  show.  The 
bronzy  suffusion  infused  through  the  influence  of 
L.  tenebrosa  renders  it  most  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive. Like  most  other  hybrids  derived  from  L. 
tenebrosa,  it  will  no  doubt  improve  as  the  plants 
gain  strength.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

THEjfourth  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  Lindenia 
contains  portraits  of  the  following  four  Orchids  : — 
Dendrobium  nobile  var.  Jaspideum. — This  is  a 
very  handsome  and  deeply  coloured  form  of  this 
well-known  Orchid,  most  of  the  petals  being  mottled 
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■with  a  deeper  shade  of  colour  than  their  ground, 
and  with  a  fine  clearly  defined  while  ring  round 
their  centre. 

OJontOiilosium  x  Adriaiw  rar.  hopardinum.— 
This  is  oiie  of  the  crispum  section  of  the  family 
■with  medium-sized  while  flowers,  heavily  spotted 
with  rather  dull  brown. 

Babenaria  medusa,  a  curious  variety  with  deeply 
serrated  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 

Lalio-Cattleya  X  Panli.— This  is  a  delicately 
beautiful  variety  with  medium-sized  flowers  and 
handsome  deep  rosy  purple  lip. 

The  second  part  of  the  Ilevue  Horlicoh  for 
September  figures  a  group  of  small  and  insignifi- 
cant flowered  Cinerarias  named  hybrida  polyantha 
with  apparently  nothing  whatever  to  recommend 
them.  VV.  E.  GnMBLETON. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PYRAMID    PEAR   TREES. 

FEW  fruit  trees  are  more  profitable  than 
the  pyramid  Pear,  and  for  this  reason — 
they  require  less  space  than  standards, 
do  not  interfere  with  other  crops,  and 
are  more  easily  attended  to.  For 
gardens  restricted  in  size  I  would 
certainly  recommend  trees  grown  thus.  Some 
varieties  are  more  suitable  for  pyramid  training 
than  others.  A  few  of  the  Pears  grow  very 
strongly,  and  later  I  will  note  a  few  of  our  best 
varieties  grown  in  this  form.  Of  course  even 
with  pyramid  trees  there  must  be  proper  pruning, 
or,    what    is    better,    stopping    the    shoots   when 
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young.  Where  this  is  well  carried  out  much 
wood  that  does  harm  in  crowding  the  inner 
portion  of  the  trees  may  be  removed.  1  have 
heard  some  growers  condemn  this  method  of 
culture  as  being  unnatural,  but  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  culture.  This  season,  however,  our 
best  cropping  trees  are  the  pyramid  Pears,  others 
with  more  freedom  of  growth  have  very  few  fruits. 
It  is  surprising  what  splendid  fruit  pyramid  Pears 
will  produce  when  given  the  necessary  attention 
and  manuring  ;  the  latter,  I  fear,  is  often  over- 
looked. 

With  pyramid  Pear  trees  root  pruning  in  the 
early  autumn  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  is 
more  necessary  with  young  trees,  say  from  three 
to  ten  years  old.  I  need  not  go  into  the  system 
of  root  pruning  necessary  to  promote  a  fruitful 
growth  ;  it  is  frequently  touched  upon  in  these 
pages,  and  is  very  simple.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  with  young  gross 
trees  in  many  cases  lifting  would  be  preferable  to 
pruning.  As  regards  planting,  if  ample  room  can 
be  given  between  the  trees  it  is  much  better  for 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit — there  is  nothing  gained 
by  crowding — but  if  the  trees  are  grown  on  the 
Quince  stock  the  growth  is  less  vigorous  and  less 
epace  is  needed.  Most  of  the  pyramid  Pears  do 
best  on  this  stock;  there  is  only  a  limited  number 
that  are  best  on  the  free  or  Pear  stock.  For 
amateurs  pyramid  fruit  trees  have  a  special  claim. 
Trees  two  or  three  years  old  begin  fruiting  at 
once,  and  though  the  crop  at  the  start  may  not 
be  large  the  fruits  are  good,  and  each  year  increase 
in  quantity  ;  when  planted  alongside  the  garden 
walks  they  do  not  unduly  shade  vegetable  crops, 
and  are  easily  reached  when  requiring  attention. 
The  following  are  the  best  varieties  for 
pyramids.  I  have 
Omitted  the  very  early 
kinds,  such  as  Doyenne 
d'Ete  and  Jargonelle, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  large 
fruiting  varieties,  as 
Pitmaston  Duchesse, 
are  far  better  grown 
as  pyramids  than  in  any 
other  form,  for  then  the 
heavy  fruits  are  pro- 
tected from  high  winds. 
Another  important 
point  with  pyramid 
fruit  trees  is  their  pro- 
tection from  high  winds 
and  frost  when  in 
sheltered  gardens.  One 
of  the  best  varieties  is 
undoubtedly  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  it  is 
a  sure  cropper  and  a 
delicious  fruit.  The 
tree  is  shapely,  not  a 
gross  grower,  and  it  is 
not  fastidious  as  to  soil 
or  situation.  On  a  light 
soil  Souvenir  du  Con- 
grcs,  a  very  good  Sep- 
tember Pear,  does  well 
as  a  pyramid,  but  here 
it  thrives  on  the  Quince 
stock,  but  needs  double 
grafting.  The  fruit  is 
very  juicy  and  melting, 
and  is  a  great  favourite 
when  it  succeeds.  The 
newer  Dr.  Jules  Ouyot 
should  be  in  all  gardens ; 
for  an  early  supply  this 
is  not  unlike  the  last- 
named,  but  hardier  and 
a  compact  grower  on  the 
Quince,  and,  what  is 
better,  it  bears  pro- 
fusely and  regularly. 
Though  it  does  not  keep 
long  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some fruit.  Beurr^Mor- 


tillet,  also  a  late  September  fruit,  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, is  a  valuable  pyramid  Pear.  This  year  it  has 
borne  grandly,  whereas  old  trees  on  walls  have  very 
few  fruits ;  it  does  best  on  the  free  stock  or  double 
grafted.  Another  new  Pear  that  with  us  has 
never  failed  to  crop  since  it  was  planted  is  Rivers'' 
Conference,  a  large,  long,  handsome,  well-flavoured 
fruit  with  deep  green  skin,  the  flesh  when  ripe 
pink  coloured  ;  it  keeps  ■H'ell  into  November.  This 
is  a  valuable  pyramid  I'ear  for  gardens  where 
only  a  few  varieties  are  grown,  for  it  is  remarkably 
prolific. 

I  now  come  to  the  October  Pears,  and  here  we 
have  the  best  quality,  and  many  of  them  do  well 
in  pyramid  form.  Louise  Bonne  should  have  a. 
good  place  in  the  list  for  the  month  named. 
Another  very  fine  cropper  is  Durondeau.  It 
cannot  be  compared  as  regards  quality  to  such 
kinds  as  Marie  Louise  or  the  beautiful  Doyenn6 
du  Cornice,  but  I  advise  its  culture  for  its  heavy 
cropping,  its  shape,  and  colour,  and  in  some 
soils  the  flavour  is  not  inferior.  Next  on  the  list 
is  the  valuable  Marie  Louise,  which  is  good  in 
well-drained  soils.  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  does 
well  in  heavy  soil.  The  Queen  of  Pears,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  does  grandly  as  a  pyramid.  This 
should  be  largely  grown ;  it  has  no  equal  as  regards 
flavour,  and,  though  it  is  not  so  free  cropping  as 
some  kinds,  if  several  trees  are  grown  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  garden  a  better  result  is  secured. 
Pitmaston  Duchesse  I  have  referred  to  as  good 
for  a  pyramid.  Thompson's  also  is  good,  and 
Emile  d'Heyst.  a  pretty  Pear,  is  very  prolific. 
Beurre  Diel  and  Beurri?  Fouqueray  are  both 
excellent,  and  space  should  be  given  to  such 
excellent  keeping  kinds  as  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Marie  Benoist.  These 
latter  do  grandly  grown  thus  for  late  supplies. 

G.  Wythes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  is   not    responsible    for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


HERETICAL  SENTIMENTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  must  confess  to  feeling  considerable 
sympathy  with  "  R.  H.  W.,"  and  as 
nobody  else  has  expressed  any  he  may 
think  mine  worth  accepting.  No  one 
admires  glorious  colouc  eflects  more  than 
I  do,  but  it  is,  I  think,  useless  to  lay 
down  this  kind  of  gardening  as  the  only  way,  for 
there  are  certainly  more  people  who  are  not  able  to 
compass  it  in  their  gardens  than  lucky  souls  who 
have  space  and  labour  —  leaving  money  aside, 
though  it  is  essential — to  make  a  chief  end  ancl 
aim  of  broad  effect.  In  all  gardens  of  any 
importance  there  is  also  the  kitchen  garden- 
Massing  flowers  would  be  impossible  here,  and  it 
would  be  a  pit3-  to  be  content  with  massing 
Cabbages,  hence  there  are  very  likely  some 
hundreds  of  yards  of  edging  and  border  where 
spotty  planting — to  give  it  its  crudest  name — of 
flowers  is  surely  preferable  to  having  no  flowers  at 
all.  Personally,  I  think  those  old-fashioned  kilchea 
gardens,  where  the  vegetables  are  in  squares  with 
flowers  round  all  the  edges  some  3  feet  inwarda 
from  the  paths,  are  delightful.  Probably  the 
plants  in  such  a  place  have  been  put  in  without 
much  planning  beforehand,  but  although  we  may 
find  a  clump  of  flaming  scarlet  Salvias  next  to  a. 
group  of  Delphinium  Belladonna,  or  late  pink 
Roses  against  purple  Asters,  a  walk  round  is  full 
of  individual  interest,  and  the  plants  seem  more 
friendly  than  where  they  are  grouped  by  the 
hundred  for  distant  efi'ect.  A  necklace  of  diamonds- 
is  a  beautiful  possession,  but  those  who  cannot 
afl'ord  it,  and  even  some  of  those  who  can,  may 
like  to  possess  a  collar  of  that  deep  Indian  gold, 
much  worked  and  set  with  many-coloured  jewels 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  In  a  garden  where  there  are 
magnificent  masses  of  P.-eonies,  Tulips,  and  every 
sort  of  grand  efi'ect  we  may  yet  find  pleasure,  for  a- 
change,  in  visiting  the  mixed  "supply"  border 
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where  we  can  get  sharp  contrasts  and  see  all-round 
things. 

I  do  not  see  that  because  a  border  is  planted  in 
mixture  that  it  is  necessarily  "crowded."  Each 
plant  or  group  of  plants  may  have  quite  as  much 
room  as  if  its  next  door  neighbours  on  both  sides 
were  of  exactly  the  same  pattern.  Is  it  not  one 
way  to  discontent  the  smaller  cultivator  with  his 
possibilities  if  we  insist  so  strongly  upon  massing, 
everywhere,  and  in  all  oases  ?  For,  done  in  such 
gardens  as  even  wealthy  folk  must  put  up  with  if 
they  live  in  or  near  towns,  massing  is  often  not  a 
success.  As  an  instance  I  may  cite  a  walled  square 
I  saw  not  long  ago  where  the  whole  length  of  four 
5-feet  wide  borders  was  filled  with  red  herbaceous 
Phloxes.  The  effect — there  was  a  colour  eflfeot ! — 
was  simply  one  of  extreme  monotony,  and  I  think, 
in  this  case,  group  planting,  even  in  threes,  of  a 
variety  of  different  plants  would  have  been 
infinitely  preferable  and  given  much  more  pleasure 
and  interest  for  a  much  longer  season.  I  hope 
some  other  readers  will  give  their  opinions,  for  as 
a  rule  it  is  the  owner  of  the  moderate  or  ordinary 
garden,  from  one  to  five  acres  might  perhaps  be  a 
fair  limit,  who  most  needs  teaching,  and  is  most 
eager  for  it.  One  wants  to  make  the  best  of  the 
ground  available,  and  where  it  is  but  a  small  space 
to  consider  how  it  shall  be  made  most  interesting. 
I  am  inclined  that  for  moderate  gardens  there  is 
most  pleasure  and  interest  in  an  arrangement  like 
that  of  the  Bath  Botanical  Gardens — plenty  of 
individualising,  and  some  grouping,  and  some 
massing,  but  no  preponderance  of  either.  These 
gardens  are  really  not  "spotty,"  yet  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  varied  colour,  and  plants  in 
singles  and  trios  are  very  frequent,  while  all  the 
year  round  there  is  some  fresh  interest,  which 
would  be  lacking  if  there  were  one-fourth  or^less 
of  the  plants  in  broader  masses  of  each. 

:  M.  L.  W. 


BAMBOOS  IN  INDIA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakdeu."] 
Sir, — In  The  Garden  of  July  19  it  is  stated  that 
owing  to  exposure  to  cold  winds  of  March  and 
April  the  hardy  Bamboos  grown  in  England  drop 
their  foliage  after  having  withstood  severe  frost  in 
winter.  Bamboos  grow  in  this  country  between 
elevations  of  100  feet  to  12,000  feet,  and  as  a  rule 
they  drop  their  leaves  in  March  and  April,  not  on 
account  of  cold  wind,  but  because  it  is  the  Indian 
spring,  when  the  majority  of  trees  drop  their  leaves 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  burst  out  into 
fresh  foliage.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Bamboo 
in  England  is  simply  following  what  it  used  to  do 
in  the  East  ? 
Darjeeling,  India.  G.  L.  S. 

PERENNIALS    AND    ANNUALS    FOR 
BOEDER. 
[To  the  Editor  oe  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Could  you  please  kindly  favour  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  with  a  list  of  flowering  and 
showy  perennial  plants  most  suitable  for  a  border 
exposed  to  the  sun.     Height  for  back  to  be  about 
5  feet  or   6   feet,  sloping   to  the  front   to   about 

2  feet  or  18  inches.  The  soil  is  rather  stiff,  with 
grand  old  Magnolias  on  a  wall  behind.  J.  C. 

[For  the  spring,  which  we  may  consider  as 
extending  to  the  first  day  of  June,  the  following 
and  handsome  perennials :  Doronicum  plantagineum 
excelsum  Harpur  Crewe,  which  often  commences 
to  expand  its  large  golden  stars  in  March,  the 
Lyre  Flower    (Dicentra  speotabilis),   both  about 

3  feet  in  height ;  herbaceous  Paeonies  that  flower 
at  the  end  of  May,  around  which  may  be  planted 
the  stronger  golden  Trumpet  Daffodils,  such  as 
Maximus,  Emperor,  and  Golden  Spur,  whose  rich 
yellow  associates  well  with  the  young  carmine 
shoots  of  the  Pseonies ;  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl. 
The  Pearl  generally  begins  to  flower  in  May, 
growing  to  a  height  of  between  2  feet  and  .3  feet, 
and  extending  its  blooming  season  until  the 
autumn. 

Masses  of  May-blooming  Tulips  are  very  effective 
in  the  border,  especially  highly-coloured  sorts, 
such  as  gesneriana  major.      At  the  close  of  May 


the  giant  Oriental 
Poppy  provides  a  blaze 
of  vermilion,  and  the 
German  Irises  disclose 
their  manifold  tints. 
Good  varieties  are  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  white  ; 
aurea,  golden  -  yellow  ; 
flavescens,  light  yellow ; 
atropurpurea,  deep 
purple  ;  Bridesmaid, 
white  and  blue  ;  Mrae. 
Chereau ,  white  and 
lavender  ;  Victorine, 
white  and  violet;  Queen 
of  the  May,  rosy  lilac  ; 
and  pallida,  lavender. 

Of  summer-flowering 
perennials  there  is  a 
large  selection,  of  which 
the  following  list  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  : 
For  the  back  of  the 
border,  Hollyhocks,  the 
Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia 
cordata),  Delphiniums, 
and  Rudbeckialaciniata 
Golden  Glow,  the  latter 
an  August  bloomer, each 
of  which  with  good 
culture  will  attain  a 
height  of  7  feet  or 
8  feet.  Of  plants  of  less 
commanding  stature  we 
have  Alstrcxjmerias,  the 
hybrid  A.  chinensi= 
being  the  most  orna- 
mental, height  3  feet ; 
the  taller  Campanulas, 
of  which  the  newer 
forms  of  C.  persicifolia, 
namely,  C.  p.  Moer- 
heimi,  white,  semi  - 
double,  and  Backhouse's 
variety,  single  white 
with  very  large  flowers, 
are  particularly  fine, 
C.  grandis  alba,  C.  lac- 
tiflora  and  its  white 
form  ;  C.  latifolia,  and 
the  Chimney  Cam- 
panula (C.  pyramidalis) 
for  August  flowering. 
Chrysogonum  virginia- 
num  is  a  pretty  plant, 
growing  18  inches  in  height  and  bearing  yellow 
flowers  through  many  weeks  ;  and  Erigeron 
(Stenactis)  speciosum  has  an  even  more  extended 
blooming  period,  often  holding  its  lavender, 
yellow-centred  star  flowers  into  October  and 
growing  to  a  height  of  4  feet.  The  Globe 
Thistles  and  Sea  Hollies  are  valuable  for  their 
metallic  blue  flowers ;  of  the  former  Echinops 
Ritro  is  one  of  the  best,  and  of  the  latter 
Eryngium  oliverianum  and  E.  amethystinum  are 
the  most  handsome  species.  The  latter  rarely 
exceeds  2  feet  in  height,  but  the  two  first-named 
often  reach  4  feet.  Of  Day  Lilies  the  clear  yellow 
Hemerocallis  flava  (18  inches)  and  the  large  orange 
H.  aurantiaca  major  (3  feet)  are  the  best.  Galega 
officinalis  alba  is  a  handsome  plant,  forming  a 
large  bush  covered  in  the  summer  with  white  Pea- 
like blossoms,  height  4  feet. 

The  Cape  Hyacinth  {Galtonia  candicans)  is  a 
bulb  that  has  a  telling  effect  in  the  border  when 
planted  in  large  groups.  Its  pyramidal  heads  of 
drooping  white  bells,  with  good  culture,  reach  a 
height  of  5  feet.  Inula  glandulosa  bears  large, 
flat  star  flowers  of  bright  orange,  and  is  3  feet  or 
more  in  height  under  favourable  conditions.  Two 
fine  summer-blooming  Irises  are  I.  orientalis,  or 
ochroleuca,  white  and  yellow,  and  I.  Monnieri, 
golden,  both  5  feet  in  height.  Libertia  grandiflora 
produces  an  abundance  of  white  flower-spikes 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  Of  the  Evening  Primroses 
the  tall  CEnothera  lamarckiana  (5  feet  or  more 
inh  eight)  and  CE.  fruticosa  or  Youngii  (3  feet) 
are  good  border  flowers,  as  are  Ornithogalum 
pyramidale     and      Camassia     Leitchlini,     white 
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and  pale  yellow  respectively,  3  feet  in  height. 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  of  good  colour  add  much  to 
the  brightness  of  the  border,  and  under  careful 
cultivation  attain  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more. 
Good  varieties  are  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  white  ; 
Coquelicot  and  Etna,  salmon-scarlet ;  Le  Siecle, 
rose-pink  ;  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  white,  with 
carmine  eye ;  Platycodon  grandiflorum  and  its 
white  variety,  plants  bearing  large  purple  and 
white  flowers,  2  feet  in  height ;  the  old  double 
white  Rocket,  a  charming  subject  growing  2  feet 
or  more  in  height  and  producing  long  trusses  of 
fragrant  flowers  ;  Scabiosa  caucasica  (2  feet),  large 
pale  blue  flowers,  there  is  also  a  white  form  of 
this ;  and  Sidalcea  Listen,  a  beautiful  plant, 
3  feet,  bearing  long  spikes  of  flesh-pink  flowers. 
Many  Lilies  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  herbaceous  border.  Of  these 
the  fairest  is  the  favourite  Madonna  Lily  (L.  cau- 
didum).  Other  species  of  easy  culture  are  L.  elegans 
or  thunbergianum  and  L.  umbellatum  in  their  many 
named  varieties,  L.  croceum,  L.  excelsum  or 
testaceura,  the  Martagon  Lily  and  its  white 
variety,  the  scarlet  Turk's-oap  (L.  chaloedonicum), 
and  the  Tiger  Lilies,  of  which  the  best  are  L. 
tigrinum  splendens  and  L.  t.  Fortune!. 

In  the  autumn  Anemone  japonica  alba  bears  its 
white  flowers  after  growing  to  a  height  of  4  feet. 
The  Michaelmas  Daisies  or  perennial  Asters  are  a 
large  family  indispensable  in  the  autumn  garden. 
Of  these  the  following  are  good:  A.  Amellus 
bessarabious,  3  feet,  early,  with  large,  violet-blue 
flowers  ;  A.  ericoides,  2  feet  6  inches,  with  count- 
less tiny  white  blossoms ;   A.  cordifolius  and  its 
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varieties,  4  feet ;  A.  Robert  Parker,  lavender,  and 
A.  I'lirity,  wliite,  6  feet  ;  A.  acris,  violet,  3  feet  ; 
A.  patens,  blue,  2  feet ;  and  A.  Archer  Hind, 
purple,  4  feet.  Chrysanthemum  maximum  bears 
large  white  Daisy  -  like  flowers.  The  ordinary 
form  grows  4  feet  in  height,  but  the  newer  and 
more  floriferous  variety  rarely  exceeds  '2  feet. 
Perennial  Sunflowers  are  best  known  by  the 
varieties  Helianthus  multiflorus  and  its  double 
form  Soliel  d'Or,  4  feet ;  but  H.  rigidus  Miss 
Mellish  and  H.  Iretifiorus,  0  feet,  bear  finer  flowers, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  is  a  graceful  plant,  5  feet 
in  height,  bearing  large  narrow-rayed  white 
Daisy-like  flowers. 

In  the  winter  the  Algerian  Irises  (I.  stylosa  and 
its  white  form)  and  Christmas  Roses  will  prevent 
the  border  from  being  flowerless.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  planting  that  the  flowers  shall  not  give  a 
formal  effect.  Lines,  circles,  squares,  and  such- 
like figures  should  be  rigidly  avoided  and  the 
different  species  planted  in  informal  groups. 
Colours  that  do  not  harmonise  must  be  kept  apart, 
and  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  brightest  tones  by  a  succession  of  graduated 
tints.  Though  the  tallest  plants  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  relegated  to  the  back  of  the  border  and  the 
dwarfer  forms  to  the  front,  this  arrangement 
should  not  be  carried  out  throughout  its  entire 
length  or  the  effect  will  be  stiff  and  monotonous. 
Here  and  there  tall  plants  should  be  brought 
forward,  and  in  certain  places  dwarf  plants  should 
run  to  the  back  of  the  border,  such  disposition  of 
the  contents  affording  that  charm  of  informality 
which  captivates  the  artistic  eye. — Ed.] 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawberries. 

NE  W  plantations  that  were  made  as  soon 
as  the  runners  were  sufficiently  rooted 
having  now  made  satisfactory  root 
progress,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
a  thorough  watering  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  soil  is  sutiSciently 
dry.  We  have  followed  up  this  practice  for  many 
years,  and  have  found  it  greatly  strengthens  the 
plants,  but  the  manure  must  be  applied  while 
growth  is  still  active.  This  treatment  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  for  young  plants 
cultivated  for  early  fruit  or  for  producing  early 
runners  for  layering.  Older  plantations  also  derive 
benefit  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  Failing 
liquid  manure  a  dressing  of  soot  and  bone-meal 
should  be  given.  Keep  the  plants  free  from 
runners  and  the  soil  between  them  quite  clean. 
Protect  alpine  varieties  from  birds,  and  keep 
the  plantations  clean. 

Root  Pruning  and  Lifting. 
A  diversity  of  opinion  is  held  respecting  the 
utility  of  this  work,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  circumstances  which  govern  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  carrying  it  into  effect  are  not 
always  taken  into  account,  hence  the  conflict  of 
views  held.  Trees,  however,  that  are  unfruitful 
owing  to  exuberant  growth  maj'  often  be  made 
fruitful  by  being  properly  root  pruned,  &c.  Attacks 
of  canker  when  caused  through  the  roots  having 
penetrated  into  ungenial  subsoils  may  also  be 
cured  or  at  least  diminished  by  this  treatment. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  the  work  extend  over  two 
years  by  pruning  the  roots  on  one  side  only  of 
a  tree  in  a  season.  The  best  time  to  do  this  work 
is  in  early  autumn.  When  the  object  is  to  lift  the 
roots  out  of  unsuitable  subsoils  an  opening  should 
be  made  near  their  points  sufficiently  deep  to 
reach  the  lower  ones,  and  the  soil  carefully  worked 
from  amongst  them  until  they  are  liberated,  when 
the  opening  should  be  refilled,  and  if  necessary 
with  fresh  soil,  mixed  with  suitable  ingredients, 
such  as  bone-meal,  wood  ashes,  mortar  rubble,  &c. 
First  fill  the  vacant  space  to  within  2  feet  of  the 
top,  and  then,  as  the  filling  proceeds,  regularly 
relay  the  roots  amongst  the  soil  to  within  0  inches 
of  its   surface,   making  the  soil  quite  firm.     In 


dealing  with  trees  that  are  unsatisfactorj'  owing 
to  having  made  strong  unfruitful  wood,  a  trench 
should  be  made,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
from  .3  feet  to  0  feet  from  the  stem,  working 
beneath  the  tree,  and  severing  any  tap  roots  to  be 
found.  Make  the  ends  of  the  roots  perfectly 
smooth  by  a  clean  upward  cut,  and  lift  the  roots 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Treatment  of 
this  description  usually  promotes  fertility  the 
second  year  after  root  pruning. 

T.  COOJIEER. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

The  earliest  Persian  Cyclamen  are  now  coming 
into  flower,  and  will  make  a  fine  display  through- 
out the  autumn  months.  They  should  now  be 
moved  from  the  cold  frames  into  a  well  ventilated 
structure  and  afforded  a  little  fire-heat.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  absolutel}'  clean. 
The  least  check  now  will  tell  against  them  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  Shading,  too,  must  be 
discontinued.  Ericas  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
light  and  airy  house.  Fire-heat  should  never  be 
applied  except  to  keep  out  frost  or  damp.  Destroy 
mildew  by  dusting  the  affected  parts  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.     Water  with  care. 

Tree  Carnations. 

These  should  be  moved  to  a  light  and  airy 
structure.  Fumigate  with  XL  All  occasionally  to 
keep  thrips  and  green  fly  in  check.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  on  all  occasions  while  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Poinsettias  will  not  bear  cool  treat- 
ment any  longer  ;  a  low  temperature  now  will  soon 
cause  the  lower  leaves  to  fall.  Plenty  of  light 
and  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere  should  be 
given  them.     Manure  frequently. 

Coleus  thyksoideus. 

Discontinue  stopping  the  shoots  of  this  useful 
winter-flowering  plant,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
produce  flowers.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in 
a  light  position  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  order 
to  keep  them  strong  and  short  jointed.  The 
temperature  most  suitable  for  this  Coleus  in  winter 
is  one  ranging  from  60"^  to  65'',  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

Violets 
should  be  removed  and  planted  in  frames  or  pits 
facing  south,  choosing  a  sheltered  position  if 
possible.  Some  rough  material  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  so  that  when  about 
9  inches  of  soil  is  put  in  the  plants  will  be  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  glass.  Soil  from  old  Melon  and 
Cucumber  beds  will  make  a  good  compost.  Water 
well  after  planting,  and  shade  for  a  few  days. 
The  lights  are  better  left  off  until  signs  of  frost 
appear.  Violets  can  also  be  successfully  grown  in 
pots.  Plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  placed  in 
0-inch  pots,  choosing  the  strongest  plants  and 
letting  them  remain  outside  as  long  as  possible. 
After  housing  place  them  in  a  light  position,  giving 
plenty  of  air.  John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Making  a  New  Garden. 
September  is  a  capital  month  for  preparing  the 
land  which  is  intended  to  do  duty  as  a  kitchen 
garden,  either  by  making  additions  or  creating 
new  ones.  Much  will  depend  on  the  after-success 
as  to  the  way  it  is  treated  in  the  first  instance. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  old  pasture  land  that 
is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 
Though  it  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
gardener  to  pick  and  choose  the  site,  it  is  never- 
theless of  great  importance  that  a  good  one  should 
be  selected  if  good  crops  of  vegetables  at  all 
seasons  of  the  j'ear  are  desired,  and  also  hardy 
fruits  are  to  be  produced.  It  sliould  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  generally  speaking  a  kitchen 
garden  after  once  it  is  made  is  expected  to  do  duty 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  when  well  and 
systematically  managed  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not. 

After  deciding  on  the  arrangements  as  to  the 
walk  and  plots,  a  proper  system  of  draining  should 


be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Four-inch  agricultural 
pipes  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
.should  be  placed  not  less  than  3  feet  G  inches,  or 
better  still  4  feet,  to  allow  for  deep  trenching. 
The  walks  also  should  be  well  made  and  ample 
provision  allowed  for  carrjing  off'  the  water,  and  a 
good  durable  edging,  such  asblue  Staffordshire  tiles, 
securely  fixed  in  concrete,  should  be  arranged. 
This  is  far  better  than  turf.  Box,  or  any  other  live 
edgings,  as  it  entails  much  less  labour,  as  these 
require  no  upkeep,  and  the  paths  are  easily  kept 
free  from  weeds  without  doing  any  damage  by 
using  weed  killer,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

Trenching  should  then  be  proceeded  with, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  plot  should  the 
land  be  level,  but  if  on  the  incline  begin  at  the- 
highest  point,  carting  away  sufficient  soil  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  intended  to  finish.  Allow  plenty 
of  room  for  working.  Do  not  hesitate  to  go  down 
quite  3  feet  or  3  feet  6  inches,  and  work  in  plenty 
of  manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  any  kind  of 
garden  refuse  may  be  buried  in  at  the  bottom  aa 
the  work  proceeds.  Bring  up  the  lower  spit  to 
the  surface.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  break 
it  to  pieces,  but  leave  this  for  the  weather.  After 
the  trenching  is  completed  give  a  thorough  dressing 
of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime,  and  should  the 
ground  be  stiff  add  plenty  of  road  scrapings,  old 
mortar  rubble,  and  such  like,  and  should  there  be 
an  absence  of  lime  in  the  ground  a  good  dressing 
of  chalk  will  be  most  beneficial.  If  left  in  this 
state  till  early  spring,  and  then  again  dug  over,  it 
should  be  in  splendid  condition  for  growing  next- 
season's  crops  of  all  kinds. 

This  is  also  the  best  season  for  renovating  plots 
in  old  gardens  which  have  been  occupied  with 
bush  fruits.  Strawberries,  and  the  like  tor  some 
years.  Everything  in  the  way  of  rubbish  should 
be  burnt  on  the  spot,  a  good  dressing  of  long  farm- 
yard manure  applied,  and  the  ground  thoroughly 
trenched,  after  which  give  a  good  surface  dressing 
of  lime  and  wood  ashes.  Add  about  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  fresh  fibrous  soil,  good  loam  for  choice. 
This  should  be  left  till  March  and  then  forked  in, 
after  which  any  vegetable  crop  should  do  well. 

General  Work. 

As  most  plots  in  the  garden  will  now  be 
occupied  with  growing  crops,  hoeing,  thinning, 
and  weeding  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  Make 
further  sowings  of  Turnips,  Spinach,  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  Cauliflowers,  and  should  the  weather 
continue  open  these  will  prove  serviceable  next 
spring.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  propagation  of  flowering  plants  for  another 
year  should  have  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
August,  but  circumstances  sometimes  do  not  allow 
of  destroying  the  beauty  of  beds  and  borders  so 
early  in  the  season,  as  taking  up  roots  and  cuttings 
necessarily  does  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and  it  is 
often  dela3'ed  until  the  present  for  that  reason. 
Now,  however,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pressing 
on  with  the  work.  Geraniums  and  Mesembryan- 
themums  might  easily  have  been  struck  in  the 
open  in  August,  but  now  they  require  the  hot 
airy  atmosphere  of  a  propagating  house  or  frame. 
Shallow  boxes  with  a  minimum  of  light  sandy  soil 
in  which  to  strike,  with  very  little  water,  are  the 
best  conditions  for  Geraniums  ;  moisture  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  conducive  to  damping  off. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to 

Propagate  the  Gazani.4. 
If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  at  once  they  strike 
freely  in  a  cold  frame,  but  if  delayed  they 
will  require  bottom  heat.  It  is  not  much  use 
potting  up  old  plants,  as  spring-struck  plants  are 
worthless  ;  so  the  best  plan  is  to  propagate  now  in 
boxes  and  leave  them  in  cold  frames,  protecting 
them  only  from  frost.  In  the  spring  they  can  be 
planted  out  and  will  flower  early  in  ilay.  If 
coddled  up  in  warm  pits  they  make  poor  weak 
growth  not  worth  planting  out,  but  cold 
treatment  gives  short  healthy  plants.  Gazania. 
splendens,  I  find,  is  the  best  variety. 
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The  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  Ageratum, 
TropfBolum,  Petunias,  Salvia,  and  other  similar 

Half-hardy  Plants 
in  cold  frames,  shading  them  from  strong  sunshine. 
Verbenas  require  a  little  special  treatment.  It  is 
impossible  to  succeed  with  Verbenas  when  the 
wood  is  hard  or  when  it  is  only  flowering  wood 
that  can  be  obtained,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
wait  a  little  until  the  growth  becomes  succulent, 
which  it  generally  does  in  the  middle  of  October. 
Then  put  the  cuttings  in  thickly  in  small  pots  and 
place  them  near  the  glass  in  bottom  heat.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  old  plants  over  the 
winter.  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  and  Iresines require 
heat  for  quick  propagation.  Now  is  an  excellent 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  the  Violas,  which  in 
some  localities  may  be  put  in  at  the  foot  of  walls  or 
in  sheltered  positions,  but  the  best  place  of  course 
is  in  cold  frames,  where  they  can  be  protected  when 
necessary. 

St.  Pagans.  Hugh  A.  Pettigeew. 


TO    TO^VN    IN    JAMAICA. 

Town  is  Kingston.  It  is  seventeen  miles  away.  I 
have  tea  (breakfast)  by  lamplight,  and  am  ready  to 
start  just  as  the  east  is  reddening  and  the  nightly 
chorus  of  insects  is  giving  place  to  the  twittering 
of  wakening  birds.  It  is  about  five  o'clock,  and  I 
saunter  off  in  the  leisurely  fashion  of  this  land 
where  business  has  not  degenerated  into  slavery. 
It  is  between  the  night  and  day  breezes,  and  there 
is  only  a  light  draught  down  the  river,  which  I 
follow  for  a  mile.  The  next  three  miles  are 
steadily  uphill  to  Guava  Ridge  (2,666  feet).  At 
Mavis.  Bank,  half-way  up,  are  two  Flamboyant 
trees  (Poinciana  regia)  in  perfection  of  beauty,  a 
foretaste  of  what  is  coming.  For  to-day  is  the 
7th  of  July,  and  this  glory  of  the  tropics  is  now  at 
its  best.  It  is  a  wonderful  tree ;  the  scarlet 
bunches  of  flowers  exquisite  in  colour  lie  over  it 
in  broad  masses,  not  evenly  disposed,  but  here 
thicker  and  there  thinner.  This  disposition  gives 
additional  value  to  the  leaves  delicately  shaped, 
after  the  manner  of  an  Acacia,  and  of  a  lovely  pale 
green  ;  and  the  tree,  which  is  of  forest  size  when 
full  grown,  is  always  shapely.  It  puts  all  its  per- 
fection together  for  this  month  of  July,  for  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  it  has  ragged  seasons 
when  the  leaves  look  battered  and  worn,  and 
long  unsightly  brown  seed-pods  hung  from  the 
branches. 

With  eyes  filled  with  the  colour  I  walk  on, 
hardly  looking  at  the  familiar  path  of  pleasant 
low-toned  yellow  with  its  edging  of  Ferns.  The 
Hibiscus  hedges  are  fully  out,  but  bright  as  they 
seem  at  ordinary  times  they  look  dull  after  the 
Poinciana.  Passing  through  the  scattered  hamlet, 
where  each  house  stands  in  its  piece  of  cultivated 
ground,  hidden  away  behind  Mangoes,  Jacks, 
and  Oranges,  under  which  grow  Coffee  and  an 
occasional  Chocolate,  I  turn  to  look  back  at  the 
great  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  clear  this 
morning  from  top  to  bottom.  Then  the  path 
crosses  the  Falls  River  by  a  couple  of  bridges  in 
quick  succession,  and  following  the  narrow  valley, 
which  gets  continually  steeper,  there  is  no  more 
looking  out  till  Guava  Ridge  is  reached. 

From  here  there  is  a  splendid  distant  view  over 
broken  hills  and  plains  heavy  with  the  morning 
mist,  and  beyond  these  hills  again  range  beyond 
range.  The  next  four  miles  are  steeply  down.  In 
the  course  of  them  we  have  to  descend  1,600  feet 
or  more.  We  are  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  valley 
following  the  new  little  river  downward  just  as 
we  follow  the  Falls  River  upward.  There  is  the 
same  Fern-edged  path,  the  same  tangle  of  bush 
with  Mangoes  conspicuous  among  the  wild  things, 
and  clearings  here  and  there  for  provision  grounds. 
This  is  the  greenest  time  of  year,  trees  in  full 
leafage  and  Yams  twining  up  their  sticks  and 
looking  their  freshest. 

I  am  well  on  my  way,  and  the  sun  has  not 
reached  me  yet.  I  see  it  on  the  hill  tops,  but  I 
walk  on  bare-headed.  As  the  path  gets  nearer 
down  to  the  river  there  is  more  cultivation.  A 
few  Bread-fruits  begin  to  appear  and  Bananas. 
Every  now  and  then  a  Monkey's  Ear-ring  (Pithe- 


colobium  filicifolium)  throws  a  deeper  shade  than 
usual  over  the  path.  They  are  in  great  beauty 
now,  bearing  masses  of  the  curled  red  seed-pods 
which  give  the  tree  its  name,  and  there  are  fresh 
pale  shoots  among  the  old  growths  of  sombre  green 
with  about  the  same  relation  of  colour  as  in  Yew, 
though  the  foliage  is  much  less  dense. 

At  the  tenth  milestone  from  Kingston  the  river 
plunges  into  an  inaccessible  gorge.  A  cutting 
through  the  rock  carries  the  path  round  the  hill 
to  meet  another  valley,  and  after  a  mile,  which  is 
comparatively  level,  it  zig-zags  steeply  down  to 
Gordon  Town.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
pieces  of  the  road.  There  are  Cocoanuts  and  Star 
Apples  (Chrysophyllum)  which  diffuse  a  wonderful 
light  of  old-gold  from  the  lower  side  of  their 
leaves. 

At  and  near  Gordon  Town  several  streams  meet, 
forming  the  Hope  River.  A  driving  road  begins 
here,  but  the  valley  is  still  narrow  and  picturesque 
with  steep  cliffs,  which  just  give  foothold  to  an 
occasional  Aloe.  Three  miles  further  down  we 
reach  the  Liguanea  Plain,  which  slopes  gently  down 
to  Kingston  and  the  sea.  The  walk  of  eleven 
miles  is  done,  and  I  put  on  my  jacket  and  get  into 
the  electric  car,  which  will  take  me  down  the 
remaining  six  miles. 

Everything  is  green.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
thing  that  would  strike  a  stranger.  With  our 
hot  sun  one  expects  to  see  the  place  burnt  up.  It 
is  so  in  spring  and  again  in  the  late  summer. 

And  now  begins  the  glory  of  the  Poincianas. 
There  are  not  many,  but  each  one  tells  from  a  long 
way  off.  One  has  eyes  for  them  alone.  What  we 
observed  at  Mavis  Bank  is  even  more  noticeable 
here.  The  Hibiscuses,  which  are  plentiful,  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires.  They  are  swept  out  of 
sight  as  stars  before  the  sun.  It  is  wonderful  and 
without  seeing  incredible.  The  only  other  things 
I  look  at  to-day  are  the  No.  11  Mangoes,  hung 
with  ripe  and  ripening  fruit,  in  shape  a  Kidney 
Potato,  in  colour  a  Greengage  Plum,  and  quite  as 
good  though  in  a  different  way.  They  are  selling 
twelve  for  a  quatty  (IJd.),  and  each  has  as  much 
upon  it  as  a  moderate-sized  Apple. 

The  Poincianas  and  Mangoes  are  with  us  all  the 
way  to  town,  which  is  reached  at  9.30.  Two  hours 
suffice  for  business  and  breakfast,  and  I  turn  home- 
ward. People  who  live  in  Kingston  complain  of 
the  heat.  A  visitor  for  the  day  does  not  feel  it 
because  the  sea  breeze  is  then  blowing.  The 
hottest  I  felt  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  gorge  near  Gordon  Town,  where  the  sun 
poured  down  and  the  breeze  slackened.  The  pull 
up  to  Guava  Ridge  is  severe  on  this  side.  Yet  I 
have  often  been  hotter  over  a  piece  of  walking  in 
Switzerland.  I  got  back  at  five  o'clock  in  time  to 
water  the  garden.  W.  J. 


SOCIETIES. 


KIDDERMINSTEK,  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
OuTDooii  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Newjiarch,  F.R.H.S.,  took  the  chair  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  10,  when  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  of  Highgate,  delivered 
a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  lecture  on  "Outdoor 
Chrysantheniunis."  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  flower,  the  lecturer  dealt  in  turn  with  the  questions  of 
propagation,  cultivation,  and  other  points  in  a  most 
lucid  manner.  Mr.  Crane's  instructive  paper  was  much 
appreciated,  and  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  ef  thanks. 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  of  Tamworth,  was  also  warmly 
thanked  for  sending  a  beautiful  collection  of  blooms  to 
illustrate  the  lecture,  such  kinds  as  Horace  ilartin, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Ralph  Curtis,  Irene  Hunt,  Norbet 
Purviez,  and  Mons.  Louid  Lionnet  being  particularly 
admired.  The  next  lecture  will  l,ake  place  on  October  S, 
when  Mr.  h\  G.  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  will  lecture  on  Dahlias. 

CHARLBURY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Although  the  exhibition  held  at  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  2Sth  ult.  was  the  second  of  its  kind,  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  enthusiasm  in  this  society  to  make  the  future  ones 
a  still  greater  success.  Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Morris,  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  which  has  so 
far  been  achieved.  Exhibits  have  greatly  increased,  two 
large  tents  failing  to  house  all  the  produce  entered  for 
competition.  The  show  was  held  in  the  picturesque 
,  grounds,  Lee  Place,  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Waller, 


and  although  the  weather  was  threatening  at  times  it  kept 
fairly  flue. 

Fruit  was  very  well  shown,  the  three  competitors  in  a 
class  for  six  distinct  kinds  making  an  interesting  display. 
First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Vernon  Watney,  Cornbury  Park, 
Charlbury,  with  superb  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Figs,  and  a  splendid  Melon  ;  Viscount  Dillon  was 
second,  his  iMelon  being  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  his 
Apricots  superb.  For  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Cook, 
Ascott,  staged  two  beautifully  even  bunches  with  large 
berries  and  remarkably  handsome  colour ;  second  prize  was 
won  by  Viscount  Dillon.  A  handsome  Melon  secured  first 
prize  for  Viscount  Dillon,  the  second  award  falliug  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  F.  T.  xMaisey,  Charlbury.  Most  of  the  dessert 
fruits  were  staged  for  flavour,  those  for  culinary  purposes 
being  adjudicated  upon  by  weight. 

Vegetables  were  finely  shown,  and  also  completely  filled 
one  of  the  large  tents.  Separate  classes  respectively  for 
Cucumbers,  Celery,  Carrots  (both  stump-rooted  and  inter- 
mediate). Onions,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Turnips,  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  Peas  were  well  contested.  The  chief  prize 
winners  were  Viscount  Dillon,  Captain  Waller,  Messrs.  F.  T. 
Maisey,  F.  Arnold,  F.  Bowley,  Cook  and  Edgington. 

Plants  were  rather  poorly  represented.  For  a  specimen 
flowering  plant  Sir.  Vernon  Watney  was  first  with  a  trellis- 
trained  AUamanda,  and  for  a  foliage  plant  Captain  Waller 
secured  premier  honours  with  Adiantum  cuneatum.  A 
pretty  class  was  that  for  two  vases  of  Roses  arranged  for 
decorative  effect.  In  this  instance  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Sons,  Kingham,  were  first  with  a  beautiful  pair,  lovely 
blossoms  in  a  pleasing  variety  of  colour  and  form,  tastefully 
setup,  well  meriting  first  prize;  charming  also  were  the 
two  vases  exhibited  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  G.  Moiris,  Charlbury. 

The  dinner  table  decorations  were  a  centre  of  interest. 
A  simple  yet  elegant  arrangement  of  the  Harebell  and  just 
a  few  plumes  of  some  of  the  smaller  grasses  made  a  most 
dainty  display.  This  was  the  winning  set,  and  came  from 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Sons ;  Mrs.  Morris  was  placed  second 
with  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  colours  being 
pleasingly  associated  ;  third  prize  was  awarded  to  another 
display  of  Harebells  and  grasses,  in  which  the  grasses  were 
too  freely  used. 

Twenty-four  grand  Cactus  Dahlias  secured  leading  honours 
for  Messrs.  Taylor  aud  Son  ;  Mr.  Corbett,  Taston,  being 
placed  second.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son  were  again  to  the 
fore  with  Pompon  Dahlias,  showing  a  pretty  lot  of  blooms  ; 
second  prize  in  this  class  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Simmouds, 
Charlbury.  The  Sweet  Peas  in  the  competition  promoted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  created  a  delightful 
picture  so  late  in  the  season.  The  blooms  were  large,  of  good 
form  and  colour,  and  the  positions  were  keenly  contested. 
Mrs.  ilorris,  however,  was  a  good  first,  followed  in  order  by 
Mr.  F.  Bowley  and  Mr.  G.  King.  There  were  other  Sweet 
Pea  competitions  of  equal  merit. 

An  amateur's  section,  and  one  also  devoted  to  cottagers, 
embracing  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  made  the  show  a 
most  comprehensive  one.  There  were  in  all  some  134  classes, 
and  in  most  instances  the  competition  was  good.  To  accom- 
plish so  much  speaks  well  for  the  enthusiasm  and  hard  work 
of  the  secretary  and  executive,  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  this  society  should  not  make  its  influence  felt 
throughout  the  county. 

DAHLIA  EXHIBITION  AT  THE    ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 

The  central  hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  presented  a 
very  pretty  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  North  Middlesex  Dahlia  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  show  was  a  very  good  one,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  society,  which  is  only  two  years  old. 

Among  the  large  trade  exhibits,  the  finest  was  that  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  who  obtained  the  gold  medal. 
Silver-gilt  medals  went  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  who  also  sent  collections  of  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  A.  Such  was  given  a  silver  medal  for  early-blossoming 
Chrysanthemums. 

A  fine  display  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  such  as  Phlox  and 
Sunflowers,  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
gained  a  silver  medal.  Two  noteworthy  contributions  were 
by  the  Alexandra  Palace  trustees,  onebeinga  beautiful  group 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants,  and  the  other  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Palace  grounds. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 
No  one  expected  as  good  an  exhibition  of  fruit  as  usual, 
therefore  no  one  was  altogether  disappointed  by  the  display 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  IS,  19,  and  20,  when  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  its  aunual  show  of  British- 
grown  fruit.  Competition  in  many  classes  was  not  keen, 
and  in  some  there  were  no  exhibitors  at  all.  The  large 
displays  of  hardy  fruit  usually  made  by  the  leading  fruit 
growers  were  missing,  and  this  fact  alone  largely  accounted 
for  the  dull  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the  show, 
another  reason  of  this  being  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
Apples  and  Pears.  Considering  the  early  date  of  this  year's 
exhibition,  soft  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Plums,  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Grapes  were  the  best  feature  of  the  show  ;  in  fact.  Grapes 
at  all  the  leading  shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  exceptionally  good  this  year,  so  apparently  this 
generally  unsatisfactory  season  has  been  suitable  to  their 
culture.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
Mr.  Humphreys,  and  their  assistants  deserve  the  best 
thanks  of  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  them. 

Division  I.— Fruits  Grown  Under  Glass  or  Otherwise. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only. 
Collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit :  First,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  with  an 
exhibit  of  great  excellence.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Gros  MaroG  Grapes,  Peaches  Exquisite  and  Sea  Eagle,  Pear 
Marguerite  Marrillat,  Apple  Washington,  and  Melon  The 
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Countess  were  splendid  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  K.C.,  Oatlanda  Lodge.  Weybridge.  His 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were  very  good,  and  so  were 
Dryden  and  Rivers'  Orange  Nectarines  and  Barrington 
Peach ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Barson,  Hinchingbrooke  Gardens, 
Huntingdon.  Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Barrington  were  good, 
and  a  huge  Melon  named  Countess,  whose  nomenclature  we 
much  doubt. 

Collection  of  six  dishes,  ripe  dessert  fruit :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey,  Hants,  with 
a  very  good  exhibit.  Tlie  Grapes  were  good,  also  Peach 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Nectarine  Pitmaston  Orange  ;  second, 
Mr.  \V.  Harrison,  Hallingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  with  a  fairly  good  display  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park 
Hill  Gardens,  Streathani  Common. 

Six  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  with  splendid  Alicante,  Gros 
Colman,  large  Muscats  fairly  well  finished,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince.  Gros  Maroc  and 
Alnwick  Seedling  were  the  other  varieties  shown  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  with  huge,  well-coloured  Barbarossa, 
good  Gros  Maroc,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  There  was  no 
competition  for  four  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr,W.  Mitchell, 
Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey,  with  splendidly  finished 
bunches;  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre;  third,  Mr.  G.  Lane, 
Highfield  Gardens,  Englefleld  Green,  Surrey. 

Mrs.  Pince,  three  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkes- 
bury Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  with  fair  bunches.  There 
were  no  more  competitors. 

Alicante,  three  bunches:  First,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Castle 
Hill  Garden^,  Englefleld  Green,  with  very  good,  well-tinislied 
examples  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  with  enormous  bunches, 
carrying  a  better  bloom  than  the  former,  but  unshapely; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens. 

Madresfleld  Court,  three  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  \V.  ifitchell, 
Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  with  fairly  good  fruit  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  :  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor.  None  of  the 
Grapes  in  this  class  were  first-rate. 

Any  other  black  Grape  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  with 
splendid  Gros  Colman ;  second,  Mr.  George  Lane,  with  very 
good  Appley  Towers  ;  third,  Mr.  \V.  Mitchell,  who  showed 
Gros  Maroc. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  three  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Darning  Lawrence,  Bart.,  King's  Ride, 
Ascot,  with  beautiful  bunches  of  perfect  finish  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,  Weybridge,  with  less  shapely 
and  not  so  well  finished  bunches  ;  third.  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
Chevening  Park  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  with  good  bunches, 
though  somewhat  green.    There  were  eight  more  entries. 

Any  other  white  Grape,  three  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  George 
Lane,  Englefleld  Green,  with  excellent  Chasselas  Napoleon  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens;  third, 
Mr.  Goodacre,  both  with  the  same  variety. 

Collection  of  hardy  fruit,  grown  in  the  open,  thirty  dishes, 
distinct :  First,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  East  Sutton  Park,  Maidstone, 
with  fruits  of  good  size,  though  they  altogether  lacked 
colour;  Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Pear  Clapp's 
Favourite  were  the  best  dishes ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Coleman, 
North  Frith  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  with  some  good  fruits, 
though  none  had  any  colour  ;  third,  Mr.  Berryman,  Knighton 
Grange  Gardens,  Chichester. 

Collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown  under  glass,  twelve  dishes, 
distinct ;  First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Gardens,  with  some 
handsome  fruits.  Pears  Souvenir  du  Congrfes  and  Mar- 
guerite Marrillat,  Peaches  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sea  Eagle, 
and  Apple  Ribston  Pippin  were  splendid.  Mr.  R.  Edwards, 
Beechy  Lees  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  was  second  with  smaller 
fruits.    There  were  no  more  entries. 

Division  II.— Nursertmen. 

Table  of  fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  4S  feet  by  C  feet : 
First,  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Devon.  Mr. 
Berwick  had  a  very  good  display  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Some 
of  the  best  dishes,  although  they  were  not  really  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  were  Apples  Lord  Derby,  Warners  King, 
Autumn  Pearmain,  New  Hawthornden,  Gloria  JCundi ;  Pears 
Souvenir  du  Congrfes,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis, 
&c.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were 
second.  Their  exhibit  was  very  well  arranged,  but  the 
fruits  lacked  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  prize  exhibit. 
Some  of  the  best  dishes  were  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Warner's 
King,  Lord  Suftield,  and  Winter  Hawthornden. 

A  similar  exhibit  to  cover  tabling  32  feet  by  6  feet :  First, 
Messrs  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  with  a  good  display. 
Some  of  the  Pears  were  very  good,  notably  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Glou  Morceau,  Catillac,  Beurr6  Nigan,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  and  others ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood,  were  second.  Some  of  the  dishes  were  very  good, 
and  some  again  were  very  small. 

Table  of  hardy  fruit,  10  feet  by  6  feet :  First,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  with  an  exhibit  that  contained  some 
good  well  coloured  dishes ;  Apples  Cox's  Pomwna,  Peasgood's 
.  Konsuch,  Lord  Sufiield,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Grenadier,  and 
others  were  of  the  best;  second,  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and 
Sons,  Hounslow,  who  also  showed  well,  having  good  dishes 
of  Apples  particularly  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  third. 

Division  III.— Market  Growers  Only. 

Cooking  Apples,  four  varieties,  about  4iilb.  in  baskets  or 
boxes:  First,  Mr.  H.  T.  Mason,  Rectory  Farm,  Hampton 
Hill,  with  splendid  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  The  Queen,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  Bismarck  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh 
Farm,  Twickenham,  whose  Peasgood's  were  excellent. 

A  similar  exhibit  of  dessert  Apples,  about  2()lb.  :  First, 
Mr.  George  Chambers,  Mereworth,  Maidstone  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham. 

Dessert  Apples,  two  varieties,  in  baskets  or  boxes  :  First, 
Mr.  H.  T.  &Iason,  who  had  good  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Vv'yatt, 
Hatton,  Middlesex.  Similar  exhibit  of  cooking  Apples : 
First,  Mr.  G.  Chambers,  Mereworth. 

Pears,  two  varieties,  in  two  packages  of  about  201b.  each  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  who  showed  Souvenir  du  Congrfes 
packed  in  shallow  boxes  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Chambers. 


Pears  (dessert)  suitably  packed  for  market  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Poupart,  with  good  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Wyatt,  with  Souvenir  duCongres. 

Collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  and  six  of  Pears  : 
First,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  who  had  good  fruits  of 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
and  Lord  Derby  Apples  ;  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
Marguerite  Marrillat  Pears;  a  good  second,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Lobjoit  and  Son,  Heston  Farm,  Hounslow. 

Cooking  Plums,  in  basket  or  box,  about  2Slb.  :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Poupart,  with  splendid  Monarch ;  second,  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Lobjoit  and  Son,  with  Monarch  also. 

Dessert  Plums  suitably  packed  for  market:  First,  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Lobjoit  and  Son,  Heston  Farm,  Hounslow,  with  Goes 
Golden  Drop. 

Peaches,  twenty-four  fruits,  packed  for  market :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Albion  Nursery,  Polegate ;  second,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Nay,  The  Homestead,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr.  Buckingham). 

Division  IV.— Fruits  Grown  in  the  Open  Air. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only. 

Apples,  twelve  dishes,  distinct :  Equal  firsts,  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  WalUngttm  Bridge  Gardens,  Carshalton,  and  ilr. 
William  Lewis,  East  Sutton  Park  Gardens,  Maidstone. 
Both  these  exhibits  contained  some  very  good  fruits,  fairly 
well  coloured  and  of  good  size. 

Cooking  Apples,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Bassile,  Woburn 
Park  Gardens,  Weybridge,  with  excellent  Ecklinville, 
Warner's  King,  and  others.  There  were  no  more  exhibits 
in  this  class. 

Dessert  Pears,  eighteen  dishes :  First,  Mr.  W,  H.  Bacon, 
Mote  Park  Gardens,  Maidstone,  who  showed  splendid  Beurr^ 
Mortillet  (one  of  the  best  dishes  in  the  show),  Directeur 
Hardy,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  &c. 

Dessert  Pears,  twelve  dishes :  First,  Mr.  A.  Bassile, 
Woburn  Park  Gardens,  with  a  good  exhibit.  Marguerite 
Marrillat,  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Beurr6  de  Mortillet  were  the  best 

Dessert  Pears,  nine  dishes :  First,  Mr.  William  Jones, 
Wallington  Bridge,  Carshalton,  with  good  Mn:j.  Treyve, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  I'rbaniste,  Ac. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy 
Lees  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  with  very  good  Louise  Bonne, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Mancey,  Upper  Gatton  Park  Gardens,  Slerstham,  with 
some  very  good  Pears  also. 

Peaches,  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  three  dishes  :  First, 
Mr.  C.  Earl,  Somerhill  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  with  good  Sea 
Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  others  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  whose  best  dish  was  Sea  Eagle. 

Peaches,  grown  out  of  doors,  three  dishes,  distinct:  First, 
Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens,  with  good  well-coloured 
fruits;  second,  Mr.  Joseph  Sparks,  Grove  House  Gardens, 
Roehampton  Lane. 

Peaches,  grown  out  of  doors,  one  dish  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Humphries,  Home  Lacy  Gardens,  Hereford,  with  very  good 
Barrington  ;  equal  second,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth 
Manor  Gardens,  Romsey,  and  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge 
Gardens,  with  Sea  Eagle. 

Nectarines,  outdoor,  three  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  C. 
Earl,  Somerhill  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  with  highly-coloured 
fruits :  second,  5Ir.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle  Gardens, 
Dorset. 

Nectarines,  outdoor,  one  dish :  First,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oat- 
lands Lodge  Gardens,  Weybridge,  with  very  good  Dryden ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  with  Violette  Hative. 

Plums,  nine  dishes,  three  dessert,  six  cooking:  First,  Mr. 
G.  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place  Gardens,  with  some  excellent 
dishes,  notably  of  Jefferson,  Rivers'  Late  Gage,  Black 
Diamond,  &c.  :  second,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle 
Gardens,  Newbury,  with  good  fruits  also. 

Plums,  six  dishes,  two  dessert,  four  cooking  :  First,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Colegate,  Catsfleld  Place  Gardens,  Battle,  with  good 
dishes  ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  T.  Turton. 

Plums,  three  dishes  of  Gages,  distinct :  Second,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre. 

Dessert  Plums,  one  dish  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne 
Castle  Gardens,  with  excellent  Jefferson  ;  second,  Mr.  James 
Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley  End. 

Cooking  Plums,  one  dish  :  First,  Mr.  Grigg,  Ashburnham 
Place  Gardens,  with  Magnum  Bonum ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Turton. 

Division  v.— Special  District  County  Prizes. 
Gardeners  AND  Amateurs  Only— Open  to  Kent  Growers. 

Apples,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  North 
Frith  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  with  highly  coloured  Worcester 
Pearmain,  good  Warner's  King,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy  Lees  Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  E.  Coleman, 
North  Frith  Gardens,  who  had  good  Durondeau,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Beurr6  d'Ajuanlis ;  second,  Mr.  Richard 
Edwards,  Beechy  Lees ;  Triomphe  de  Vienne  was  his  best 
dish. 

Open  to  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants.  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

Apples,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  C.  H.  Colegate, 
Catsfleld  Place,  Battle,  with  good  Lady  Sudeley  and  Warner's 
King  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  "Turton. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Turton,  Beurr^ 
de  Mortillet,  Alexandre  Lucas,  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne 
being  the  best  ©f  a  good  lot ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Colegate. 

Open  to  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks, 
Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. 

Apples,  six  dishes  distinct:  First,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell, 
Rood  Ashton  Gardens,  Trowbridge,  Dutch  Codlin  and 
Annie  Elizabeth  being  the  best;  second,  Mr.  C.  Page, 
Dropmore  Gardens. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  W,  H. 
Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol, 
Doyenn^  Boussoch,  Beurr6  Hardy,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
being  very  good  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore. 


Open  to  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts, 
and  Rutland. 
Dessert    Pears,   six    varieties :    First,  Mr.   W.   Harrison, 
Hallingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's  Stortford,  with  very 
good  fruits. 

Open  to  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leicester, 

Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshikb. 
Apples,   six  dishes,   distinct :   First,   Mr.  W.   H.   Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  with  very  good  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr. 
Henry  Knott,  Stamford. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Bsurr^  d'Amanlis  and  Beurrc  Superflu  being  the 
best  dishes  ;  second,  ilr.  Henry  Knott,  Stamford. 

Open  to  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

Apples,  six  dishes,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  Moraston 
House  Gardens,  P^uss,  with  very  good  fruits,  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Warner's  King  being  of  the  best ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Jones,  Kynastou  Gardens,  Ross. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  who 
showed  very  good  Durondeau,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Triumphe 
de  Vienne,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Humphreys  (gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield),  Home  Lacy. 

Open  to  Growers  in  the  other  Counties  of  Wales. 

Apples,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  H.  Forder,  Ruthin 
Castle  Gardens,  North  Wales;  second,  Mr.  Fox,  Highmead 
Gardens,  Llanybyther,  South  Wales. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  H.  Forder ; 
second,  Mr.  Fox. 

Open  to  the  six  Northern  Counties  op  England  and 
THE  Isle  of  Man. 

Apples  :  First,  Mr.  George  Picker,  Hesslewood  Gardens, 
Hull,  with  very  good  fruits;  second,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
Hutlou  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
with  good  Beurr6  Benoist  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  second, 
Mr.  George  Picker. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Scotland. 
Apples,    sLx    dishes,    distinct  :    First,     Mr.    James    Day, 
Galloway  House  Gardens,  Garlieston,  N.B,     Mr.  Day  was 
first  for  Pears. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Ireland. 
Mr.     J.     G.     Weston,     Bessborough    Gardens,    Kiitown, 
Ireland,  was  first  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  in  the  class  open 
to  Irish  growers  only,  with  excellent  fruits. 

Division  VI.— Single  Dishes  of  Fruit  Grown  in 
THE  open  Air. 
The  chief  prize  winners  in  these  classes  for  Dessert  Apples 
were  Messrs.  John  McKenzie,  T.  Turton,  F.  W.  Thomas, 
W.  Harrison,  G.  Crabb,  W.  P.  Bound,  D.  G.  Mclver,  C.  Earl, 
T.  Clinch,  T.  W.  Herbert,  J.  Lock,  Alex.  Smith,  W.  Mitchell, 
A.  J.  Carter,  Charles  Ross,  E.  Coleman,  W.  H.  Bannister, 
and  J.  Rick. 

Cooking  Apples. 
The  chief  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Smith,  E.  Cole- 
man, W.  Lewis,  A.  Bassile,  J.  E.  Jones,  J.  McKenzie, 
T.  W.  Herbert,  C.  Earl,  C.  Sutton,  F.  W.  Thomas,  D. 
McAinsh,  I.  Turton,  D.  G.  Mclver,  Charles  Ross,  A.  J. 
Carter,  W.  H.  Divers,  and  W.  P.  Bound. 

Dessert  Pears. 
The  chief  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  A.  Bassile,  A.  J. 
Carter,  E.  Coleman,  W.  H.  Bannister,  J.  Rick,  T.  Turton, 
W.  Lintott,  G.  Grigg,  T.  W.  Herbert,  J.  W.  Barks,  T.  H. 
Slade,  W.  Howe,  D.  McAinsh,  F.  W.  Thomas,  T.  Horsey, 
Charles  Ross,  and  C.  Page. 

Division  VII.— Miscellaneous. 
Home-preserved  or  Home-bottled  Fruits. 
The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  won  the  first  prize  in 
this  class  (wholesale  firms  excluded)  with  what  appeared  to 
be  first-rate  produce.  Miss  A.  Bassnett,  Shirley,  Croydon, 
won  the  second  prize,  the  third  prize  going  to  the  Lady 
Warwick  Hostel,  Reading. 

Home-preserved  or  Home-bottled  British-grown 
Fruits  (Open). 

First,  Messrs.  Austen  and  Co.,  St.  James  Works,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  who  showed  a  great  variety  of  jams  and  bottled 
fruits;  second,  Britannic  Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  Tiptree 
Heath,  Kelvedon,  Essex  ;  third,  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley. 

Twelve  bottles  of  bottled  fruits  :  First,  Allanson  Bailey, 
Esq.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Farningham  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Elliott) ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bushnell,  Sandling,  Maidstone ; 
third,  Mrs.  Banks,  Hasland  Hall,  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  Beddington  Corner,  Mitcham,  was 
given  first  prize  in  a  miscellaneous  class  for  fruits  and 
jellies. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  George  Eunyard,  Maidstone,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
orchard  fruit  and  pot  fruit  trees.  The  latter,  arranged  at  the 
back  of  the  stand,  comprised  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Figs,  Cherries,  and  Grapes.  The  dishes  of  fruit  arranged 
below  contained  amongst  them  some  excellent  fruits, 
notably  of  Apples  Peasgood's,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
Grenadier,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Emperor  Alexander,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  many  more.  Of  Pears,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Uvedale  St.  Germain,  Princess,  Beurr^  Baltet  Pere,  Mar- 
guerite Marrillat,  Parrot,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  were 
splendid.  Plums,  Nectarines,  Crabs,  Prunes,  including 
Burbank's  Giant  (new),  Filberts,  Peaches,  &c.,  were  also 
included  in  the  exhibit,  which  was  one  of  great  excellence. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Suns,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Pear  trees  in  pots  that  were  carrying  good  crops  of 
fruit.  Buerr^  Fouqueray,  Princess,  Buerr6  Superfin,  and 
Emile  d'Heyst  were  of  the  best, 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  displayed 
some  grand  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  splendid  sorts. 
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FASHIONS    IN    FLOWERS. 

EVEN    among    those    who  truly  love 
their  gardens  there  are  many  people 
who  are  content  just  to  follow  the 
prevailing    flower  fashion    of    the 
day,    and,    without    thinking    for 
themselves,  to  accept  what  is  perhaps  only  a 
fancy  of  the  moment  as  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  they  are  bound  to  follow. 

Just  now  there  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
this  in  the  present  fashion  in  the  form  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlias.  In  these  capital  flowers  it 
appears  that  the  only  ones  that  are  now  in 
favour  are  those  with  the  narrow  half-tubular 
florets  more  or  less  twisted,  forming  a  starry 
outline.  One  of  the  best  growers  assures  us 
that  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  garden  Dahlias 
is  now  in  demand,  and  that  the  older  decorative 
.sorts,  with  wide,  flat  petals  are  no  longer  asked 
for  and  cannot  be  sold. 

This  is  extremely  regrettable,  as  it  is  just 
these  wide-petalled  Dahlias  that  are  of  all 
their  kind  the  ones  most  useful  in  good 
gardening  for  grand  efi'ects  of  colour  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  starry  flowers  have  a  prettiness 
and  refinement  of  form  that  will  befit  them  for 
the  show  table  and  for  room  decoration,  but  to 
let  these  be  the  only  garden  Dahlias  that  we 
may  now  have  seems  to  us  a  sheer  perversion 
•of  good  taste  and  good  sense.  Beautiful  though 
some  of  the  most  free  blooming  of  them  are, 
there  is  scarcely  one  among  them  that  for 
honest  and  simple  garden  use  can  approach  in 
value  such  of  the  older  flatted-petalled  kinds 
as,  among  the  reds,  King  of  the  Cactus, 
Cochineal,  Lady  Ardilaun,  and  Fire  King ; 
among  yellows,  William  Pearce,  Lady  Penzance, 
and  Lady  Primrose ;  or  such  fine  things  as 
Henry  Patrick  among  whites.  To  let  this 
grand  type  of  a  good  flower  fall  into  disuse  is 
to  neglect  some  of  the  very  best  flowers  we  can 
have  in  our  gardens. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  exclusive 
approval  of  the  starry,  twisted-petalled  flowers 
among  the  garden  Dahlias  is  but  a  passing 
fashion,  and  would  earnestly  counsel  growers 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fine  old  kinds  such  as 
those  just  named.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  practical  amateurs  would  not  on  any 
account  be  without  them,  and,  though  admitting 
and  admiring  many  of  the  starry  kinds,  would 
never  allow  these  to  claim  precedence  of  their 
more  useful  brethren. 

Probably  the  taste  for  the  newer  kinds  is  to 
a  large  extent  an  artificial  one.    It  may  be 


that  it  is  overfed  by  honours  on  the  show 
table,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  holds  its 
present  position  more  on  account  of  the 
comparative  novelty  of  form  than  as  the  result 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  true  beauty.  The 
newer  forms  certainly  cannot  claim  considera- 
tion for  garden  utility  in  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  older  Dahlias. 

Another  class  of  this  good  flower  that, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  nurseries  and 
the  shows,  is  falling  into  disuse  is  that  of  the 
large-flowered,  low-growing  kinds.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  grand  things  among  these, 
already  excellent  and  showing  infinite  promise, 
and  of  distinct  utility  in  garden  decoration. 

We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  freaks  in  Dahlia  fancy.  In  the  case  of 
the  old  show  flowers  we  know  exactly  where 
we  are.  They  are  for  the  competitions  of  the 
Dahlia  societies  and  for  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  honestly  enjoy  their  rigid  perfections. 
They  have  their  place,  though  that  place  may 
not  be  in  the  most  beautiful  gardens.  But 
why  a  grand  development  of  a  good  flower 
should  be  thrust  aside  in  favour  of  a  form  of 
lesser  utility  it  is  difiicult  to  understand.  Are 
there  so  few  people  who  care  about  the  truer 
aspects  of  garden  beauty,  or  is  it  that  growers 
are  so  anxious  to  raise  prize-gaining  varieties 
of  the  newer  pattern  that  nothing  else  is  put 
before  the  horticultural  public  at  the  shows  1 

We  do  not  desire  to  decry  the  narrow- 
petalled  Dahlias,  but  to  remind  amateurs  of 
the  extreme  garden  value  of  the  good  kinds 
that  for  a  time  at  least  are  not  receiving  the 
consideration  that  is  so  justly  their  due. 


A    HIGHLAND    GARDEN. 

Scotland  is  famous  for  her  hills  and  lochs,  her 
grouse  and  purple  moors,  but  none  the  less  for 
her  gardens  and  gardeners.  There  is  nowhere 
throughout  the  Highlands  a  more  charming 
old-world  garden  than  this  of  which  I  write. 
Seen  in  midsummer  it  was  a  blaze  of  colour, 
fragrant  vrith  many  scents,  and  bright  with 
summer  flowers,  but  now,  in  autumn,  the 
garden  has  only  added  fresh  beauties  to  its  old 
delights.  We  complain  sadly  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  but  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
complaint  that  we  should  still  be  in  full 
possession  of  Easpberry  and  Currant  bushes 
loaded  \vith  ripe  red  fruit.  Wonderful  to 
relate  the  Strawberries  are  only  just  over,  a 
belated  few  still  left  among  the  leaves  that 
have  turned  bright  scarlet  and  brown.  Koses 
seem  to  be  the  only  flowers  that  August  has 
taken  away  with  her,  though  the  Eose  border 
is  not  quite  bereft,  and  some  still  cling  to  the 
trellised  doorway  as  though  loth  to  leave  us, 


while  the  garden  gateway  is  covered  yet  with 
masses  of  Crimson  Eambler.  One  of  the 
charms  of  these  Scotch  gardens  is  the  custom 
of  planting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  the 
flowers  and  having  no  particular  kitchen 
garden. 

There  are  no  ugly  rows  of  the  necessary 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  unrelieved  by  anything 
more  frivolous  than  a  Lettuce  bed.  Tall 
Sweet  Pea  hedges  and  gorgeous  Hollyhocks 
grow  in  friendly  proximity  to  homely  vege- 
tables, and  mingle  their  scent  with  Sage  and 
Thyme  from  the  herb  border. 

Carnations  are  only  just  out  in  this  late 
season,  and  burst  their  tight  green  envelopes, 
glowing  scarlet  and  pearly  white.  Carnations 
are  trying  flowers  to  gather,  because  of  the 
forest  of  buds  on  every  stalk  ;  sometimes  I 
am  forced  to  leave  a  beautiful  bloom  on  account 
of  about  seven  baby  flowers  that  grow  on  the 
short  stalk.  The  borders  in  this  garden  seem 
an  ever-changing  band  of  colour.  Tall  Sweet 
Williams,  dear  old-fashioned  flowers  that  they 
are,  grow  stifiiy  in  large  clumps,  red  and 
white,  and  Wallflowers,  forgetful  of  the  season, 
are  actually  coming  into  flower,  seeming  to 
bring  a  reminder  of  spring  into  my  autumn 
garden.  The  borders  are  full  to  overflowing 
with  blazing  Calceolarias,  modest  Pansies  (we 
I  call  them  kittens'  faces),  yellow  Daisies,  and  a 
wilderness  of  Poppies.  At  one  end  of  it  I 
know  where  to  find  a  York  and  Lancaster 
Eose  bush,  sacred  to  these  old  gardens,  and  in 
a  secluded  nook  are  clusters  of  Violet  roots,  a 
faint  fragrance  still  seeming  to  cling  round  the 
leaves,  a  relic  of  departed  spring.  Near  all  the 
summer  flowers  blow  quantities  of  autumn 
ones — Asters,  many-coloured  Stocks,  and 
velvety  -  striped  Marigolds.  The  gardener 
prides  himself  upon  many  new  kinds  of  flowers, 
but  we  turn  impatiently  from  the  unfamiliar 
names  to  gather  handfuls  of  sweet  Mignonette, 
of  which  we  never  tire. 

Under  the  sunny  west  wall  stand  a  row  of 
j  bee  hives,  whose  crowds  of  busy  workers  pass 
in  and  out  laden  with  honey  from  moor  and 
garden.  On  the  ground  by  the  hives  the 
massacred  drones  lie  in  heaps  of  slain,  while  in 
i  the  security  of  the  hive  the  queen  lays  her 
I  eggs.  This  Eoss-shire  garden  in  its  exquisite 
trimness  recalls  Milton's  remark :  "  Retired 
leisure,  that  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure." 
The  sunshine  casts  quaint  shadows  on  the 
I  straight  Box-edged  paths,  the  gardener's  pride, 
a  soft  wind  rustles  the  Elms,  while  in  the 
distance  (seen  through  a  tiny  door  in  the  wall) 
stretch  a  glorious  range  of  blue  hills  standing 
clear  against  the  sky.  Perhaps  the  crowning 
glories  of  this  Highland  retreat  are  the  tall 
hedge  of  clipped  Holly,  many  years  old,  and 
the  _  double  avenue  of  ancient  Cypresses, 
ending  in  a  quaint  semi-circle  of  Laurels.  The 
picturesque  stiffness  of  the  grey-green  Cypresses 
harmonises  well  with  the  atmosphere  of  bygone 
times  in  the  rest  of  the  garden,  its  broad  Box 
hedges  and  bowling-green  shut  off  by  encircling 
copper  Beeches  and  gigantic  Planes.— D.  H.  D. 
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KEAV    NOTES. 

Intbkesting  Plants  in  Flower  or  Froit. 
Temperate  House. 
Acacia  lineakis,  Berlandiera  tomentosa,  Crowea 
saligna,  Grevillea  alpina,  ami  Musa  Eusete. 

Water  Lily  Houfe. 
Gourds  in  fruit  as  follows  :    Benincasa  eerifera, 
Lagenaria  enormis,   L.   leueantha   var.   longis,   L. 
vulgaris,  Lufifa  acutangula,  Momorilica  Charantia, 
M.  coohinchinensis,  and  Trichosanthes  Anguina. 

Orchid    Housea. 

.Erides  odoratuni,  Brassavola  grandiflora, 
Cattleya  bicolor,  C.  Loddigesii  var.  Harrisona;, 
Cynorchis  Lowii,  C.  purpurascens,  Cjpripedium 
Charlesworlhii,  C.  crossianum,  C.  Maynardii,  C. 
spicerianum,  C.  tonsuni,  Dendrobium  formosum  var. 
giganteum,  Epidendruni  ciliare,  E.  raniferum, 
Livlia  pumila  var.  priestans,  L*lio  -  Cattleya 
callistoglossa,  Liparis  elata,  Miltonia  Candida,  M. 
Clowesii,  M.  Regnelli,  M.  speetabilis  var.  moreliana, 
Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  0.  grande,  O. 
madrense,  Polystachya  Buchanani,  Rodriguezia 
fragrans,  Saccolabium  gemraatum,  Selenipedium 
grande,  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  Stanhopea  oculata, 
and  Stelis  di.'icolor. 

T  Range. 

Hajraanthus  cocoineus,  H.  crassipes,  H.  Lindeni, 
H.  tigrinus,  Klugia  notoniana,  Mesembryanthemura 
tigrinum,  Nerine  curvifolia,  N.  sarniensis,  Oxalis 
ptirpurata,  Passiflora  Galbana,  Pavetta  hispidula, 
Pitcairnia  aphelandr;eflora,  P.  maidifolia,  Phyllan- 
thus  pulcher,  and  TiUandsia  duvaliana. 

Succulent  House. 
Aloe    latifolia,    A.    obscura,    A.    pachyphylla. 
Asparagus  selhiopicus,  Bomarea  edulis,  B.  oligan- 
tha,  Opuntia  Dillenii,  and  Solandra  grandiflora. 

Greenhou-ie. 
Among    other   things    the    following    are    con- 
spicuous :      Angelonia     salicariiefolia,     Coxcombs, 
Erica      cafFra,     Hibbertia     dentata,     Peristrophe 
speciosa,  and  Primula  Forbesii. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Asters  in  variety,  Bidens  grandiflora,  B.  leu- 
eantha, Callistephus  hortensis.  Campanula  porten- 
schlagiana,  Colchicums  in  variety.  Crocus  asturicus, 
C.  nudiflorus,  C.  pulchellus,  C.  speciosus,  C. 
zonatus,  Kniphofias,  Lilies,  Sunflowers,  &c. 

Orchid  House  Wall  and  Border. 

Abutilon  megapotamicum,  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
Capparis   spinosa,    Gerbera    Jamesoni,    Gladiolus 
purpureo-auratus,  Raphiolepis  indica,  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  and  Watsonia  raarginata. 
Shrubs. 

Aralia  spinosa.  Arbutus  Unedo,  Clematis 
(various).  Fuchsia  macrostemnia  and  varieties, 
Hibiscus  syriacus.  Hydrangea  panieulata,  Hyperi- 
cums (various),  Ligustrum  lucidum,  L.  Quihoui, 
Spiraea  mongolica,  and  Ulex  nanus. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  meet- 
ing of  committees.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster ; 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show,  Royal 
Aquarium  (three  days)  ;  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  meeting  of  Floral  Committee;  meeting  of 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  ;  National  Dahlia 
Society,  committee  meeting.  Horticultural  Club,  3. 

October  16. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society, 
Holborn  Restaurant. 

October  20. — Meetings  of  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Floral  and  Executive  Committees. 

October  21.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees.  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (two  days);  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 


Royal  Hoptieultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  l)e  held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  Experiments  with  Chemical  and  other 
Manures  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell 
at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting,  held  on 
Tuesday  the  2.'5rd  ult. ,  thirty-six  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  9.34  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Examination  in  Horticulture,  1903. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  horticulture  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  liXI.3. 
The  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  in 
as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  A  centre 
can  be  established  wherever  a  magistrate,  clergy- 
man, schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person 
accustomed  to  examinations  will  consent  to  act  on 
the  society's  behalf  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  for  its  conduct.  No  limit  as  to  age, 
position,  or  previous  training  of  the  candidates 
will  be  imposed.  The  new  syllabus  is  now  ready, 
and  intending  candidates  should  send  a  penny 
stamp  for  a  copy  of  it.  Copies  of  the  examination 
questions  set  by  the  society's  examiners  in  previous 
years,  price  Is.,  complete,  can  also  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit 
Society— annual  dinner  postponed. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society,  announced  to 
be  held  on  Tue-sday  next,  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed.  It  will  now  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  (Throne  Room),  High  Holborn,  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  6.30  p.m.  Arthur 
W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  will  preside. 

A  Dahlia  conference,  — Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  a  conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dahlia  Society,  on  the 
judging  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  September,  1903,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  annual  ex- 
hibition. The  conference  will  be  opened  by  a 
paper  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  (iate, 
the  arrangements  being  similar  to  those  for  the 
exhibition  held  recentl}',  and  the  conference  will 
take  the  place  of  the  fortnightly  lecture  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Several  new  decorative 
classes  will  be  added  to  the  schedule  for  next  year. 

The    proposed    conference    on 

Cactus  Dahlias. — In  agreeing  to  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  again  next  year  at  the  .James 
Street  Drill  Hall,  the  executive  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  have  also  wisely  resolved  to  hold  in 
place  of  the  usual  lecture  a  conference  on  Dahlia 
judging,  thus  bringing  the  address  and  discussion 
into  close  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. That  course  will  doubtless  tend  to  attract  to 
the  show  many  who  take  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  Dahlia.  Should  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  determine  to  hold  a 
vegetable  exhibition  in  the  same  place  next  year  a 
very  fitting  subject  for  a  lecture  might  be  "  The 
Proper  Cooking  of  Vegetables."  With  respect  to 
the  Dahlia  judging  conference,  which  Mr.  Wyatt, 
of  Salisbury,  has  agreed  to  open  on  the  lines  of  a 
paper  read  some  time  since  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  relation  to  points  in  judg- 
ing Cactus  Dahlias,  very  much  interest  should 
attach  to  it,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Wyatt  no  one  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  la}'  down  any  principles  on  which 
such  judging  should  be  based.  Really  in  Cactus 
Dahlias  we  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
ditiioult  of  florists'  flowers.  Hardly  an}'  other  kind 
or  variety  is  there  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  what 
are  recognised  as  floral  requirements,  especially  in 
relation  to  solidity,  substance  of  petal,  and  outline, 
('actus  Dahlias  ditfer  greatly  in  form  and  size,  and 
have  petals  of  the  most  peculiar  form,  and  also  in 
build  or  substance.  Colouring  has  little  to  do  with 
point  judging,  as  all  good  Cactus  Dahlia  flowers 
are  beautiful.  It  is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to 
lay  down  any  clearly  defined  rules  of  judging  in 
relation  to  these  flowers.  Then  in  the  past  they 
have   been  almost  exclusively  regarded   from   the 


show  standpoint — artificially  supported  and  set» 
up.  That  is  a  false  or  misleading  aspect  by  which 
to  judge  of  their  merits.  Of  one  variety  that  will 
make  a  good  garden  decorative  plant,  and  that 
should  be  a  primary  rather  than  a  third  rate  con- 
sideration, there  are  twenty  that  have  no  such 
fitness.  It  is  now  high  time  in  relation  to  all 
certificated  new  ones  that  garden  decorative 
fitness  should  be  made  a  primary  consideration. 
Raisers  keep  on  pouring  in  seedlings  during  the 
autumn,  and  far  too  many  of  these  obtain  certifi- 
cates of  merit  that  have  only  large  show  flowers  on 
weak  stems,  but  are  worthless  in  the  garden.  The 
result  is  that  buyers  of  these  new  ones  when  they 
grow  them  are  greatly  disappointed.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  certifi- 
cated seedlings  of  any  one  year  are  barelj'  ever  seen 
again.  It  is  for  this  reason  in  any  conference  on 
the  point  judging  of  Cactus  Dahlias  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  points  awarded  should  be  for 
garden  fitness.  Then  the  more  refined  and  beautiful 
the  flowers  so  much  the  better. — A.  D. 

Ag'apanthus  umbellatus  in  tubs. 

I  saw  a  few  days  since,  standing  on  the  grass 
fronting  a  villa  residence  at  Teddington,  four  very 
fine  blue  Agapanthus  in  tubs  and  in  splendid 
bloom.  I  have  seen  larger  specimens,  but  none 
better  than  these.  They  were  in  tubs  20  inches 
over  and  about  l.">  inches  deep.  The  leafage  was 
about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  each  plant  seemed 
equally  flowered  I  counted  the  stems  on  one  and 
found  sixteen,  all  carrying  quite  large  heads  of 
rich  blue  flowers.  These  were  specimens  that 
would  have  fitly  adorned  the  grandest  garden  in 
the  kingdom  ;  yet  how  seldom  are  good  ones  seen. 
Immediately  adjoining,  in  a  similar  garden,  were 
several  other  fine  plants  in  12-inch  pots  in  good 
bloom,  but  with  these  exceptions  I  see  none  others 
in  thousands  of  similar  or  more  pretentious  gar- 
dens. These  plants  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and 
are  half-hardy.  While  so  beautiful  and  easy  of 
culture,  how  many  things  not  half  so  good  or  so 
readily  grown  are  preferred. — A.  D. 

Bush  tree  Apples.— The  remarkably  fine 
examples  of  Lord  Suffield,  Bismarck,  The  Queen, 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  cooking  Apples,  shown 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  bushels  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Mason,  of  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex,  were  grown 
on  quite  small  bush  trees  onlj'  two  years  planted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prince  Albert,  which 
came  from  older  bushes.  I  saw  these  bush  trees  a 
few  days  since.  Many  then,  especially  Cox's 
Orange,  were  carrying  fine  crops  of  beautiful 
fruits  nearly  close  to  the  ground.  All  the  trees 
are  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  at  home,  and 
they  thrive  remarkably  well  on  the  comparatively 
stiff  loam  of  the  district.  The  planting  is 
unusually  close,  6  feet  by  7  feet,  although  for  a 
few  years  there  is  ample  room  between  them  for 
such  surface  crops  as  Strawberries.  When  they 
are  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  they  are  very 
thick.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  plant  out  a 
breadth  of  newly-worked  bush  trees  every  year, 
and  none  seem  allowed  to  remain  unduly  long  on 
the  ground.  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  thrive  as 
well  as  Apples  do.  The  samples  mentioned  were 
of  the  very  finest  at  the  recent  fruit  show. — A.  D. 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.— Despite  the 

dull,  damp  summer  we  have  experienced,  some 
plants  of  this  tropical  or  semi-tropical  shrub  have 
flowered  well  in  Battersea  Park  in  the  open 
ground,  and  kept  up  a  succession  of  bright-coloured 
flowers  for  a  considerable  period.  This  Hibiscus, 
which  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1731,  and  either  the 
tj'pical  kinds  or  some  of  its  many  varieties  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  gardens.  Among  the 
different  forms  both  single  and  double  flowers 
occur,  while  they  also  vary  considerably  in  colour. 
In  one  variety  (Cooperi)  the  leaves  are  marked 
irregularly  with  bright  and  dark  olive  green, 
creamy  white,  and  crimson,  while  they  have  also 
a  reddish  border.  In  tropical  countries  Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis  is  largely  planted  for  ornament.  As 
recently  as  page  223  it  is  referred  to  in  notes  from 
a  Jamaica  garden,  while  here,  if  kept  under  glass 
throughout  the  summer,  it  needs  to  be  fairly 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  otherwise  the  flowers  will 
be  but  few.— H.  P. 
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Kudbeekia  Newmani  at  Water- 
low  Park. — Excellent  use  has  been  made  of 
this  coiieflower  at  Waterlow  Park,  Highgate,  N. 
Planted  in  bold  masses  in  various  positions  and 
etiually  varied  aspects,  convincing  proof  is  given 
here  that  the  plant  thrives  well  in  suburban 
London.  Plants  in  this  quarter  of  the  northern 
heights  are  exposed  to  London  fogs  for  quite  a 
long  period,  and  to  come  through  the  ordeal  and 
succeed  so  well  says  much  for  the  splendid  con- 
stitution this  Rudbeckia  possesses.  .Just  now 
these  large  groups  are  making  a  most  effective 
display.  The  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  with 
velvety  maroon  centre  cone  are  developed  in  dense 
masses  from  late  summer  until  autumn  is  well 
advanced. — D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  early- flowering 
Pompon    Mme.    Ed.    Lefort.— This    is 

very  distinct.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Septem- 
ber the  plants  are  indeed  a  picture,  and  prove 
most  conclusively  what  an  excellent  subject  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  for  the 
hardy  flower  garden  in  the  early  autumn  months. 
Although  the  plants  rarely  exceed  2  feet  in  height, 
they  are  of  free  growth.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  plants  are  in  full  blossom.  The  whole  of  the 
flowers  stand  out  well  and  make  a  free  display 
of  beautiful  Pompon  flowers  with  fimbriated 
florets.  Their  value  is  enhanced  because  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  disbud  the  plants  to  obtain 
the  display  referred  to.  The  majority  of  the 
flowers,  too,  open  at  about  the  same  period,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  effect  is  very  striking.  The 
colour,  as  described  by  the  catalogues,  is  old  gold 
shaded  with  red,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  dull, 
as  this  description  might  possibly  lead  one  to 
suppose. — D.  B.  C. 

Pergola  elimbers.— The  large  pergola  at 
North  Myrams  Park  is  so  well  clothed  with  diverse 
climbers  that  a  list  of  some  of  them,  as  I  saw  a 
few  days  since,  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers. 
Still,  climbers  which  do  well  on  pergolas  will  do 
well  anywhere,  provided  soil  and  aspect  be 
favourable.  They  are  as  follows :  Polygonum 
baldschuanioum,  very  vigorous  and  effective ; 
Solanum  crispum  and  S.  jasminoides,  both  very 
beautiful,  but  should  have  the  stems  protected  in 
winter ;  Clematises  Flammula,  paniculata,  Viti- 
cella,  the  yellow-flowered  graveolens,  montana,  and 
Nellie  Moser  and  Marcel  Moser,  both  fine  autumn 
bloomers,  and  very  beautiful  ones.  Of  Honey- 
suckles, Lonicera  halleana  is  very  good,  and  seems 
to  be  always  in  bloom.  The  vines  are  excellent. 
The  old  white  Jasmine  officinale  is  always  good, 
as  also  is  the  winter-blooming  .J.  nudiflorum  and 
Eccremocarpus  scaber.  If  the  roots  be  protected 
in  winter  it  is  a  fine  flowering  climber,  as  also  is 
CobaBa  soandens  if  similarly  treated.  Of  course 
Wistaria  sinensis  is  included,  as  also  is  the  old 
Tea  plant  Lyeium  europteum,  and  the  noble  leaved 
Dutchman's  pipe,  Aristolochia  Sipho.  A  good 
foliaged  climber  also  is  Peripla?a  grseca.  Of  course 
numerous  Roses  are  included,  such  as  Crimson 
Rambler,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  others.  Generally  for 
pergolas  the  stronger-growing  and  hardier  climbers 
are  the  better,  because  they  are  needed  to  cover 
up  so  much  that  is  in  supports  unsightly.  Strong 
growers  may  be  kept  in  check  with  the  knife. 
Weak  ones  may  do  for  panels,  but  hardly  to  clothe 
pillars.  For  panels,  such  a  plant  as  Ceanothus 
Indigo,  the  most  beautiful  blue  flowered  of  all,  for 
a  plant  of  which  Mr.  Fielder  recently  obtained  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  Drill  Hall,  do  admirably. 
—A.  D. 

Lselio-Cattleya  elegans  var.  Fritz 
Sander. — To  add  to  the  bewildering  number  of 
forms  of  this  splendid  natural  hybrid  flowers  have 
just  been  received  from  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  of 
Streatham,  of  a  new  and  very  distinct  variety, 
named  as  above  in  compliment  to  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
from  whom  the  plant  was  originally  acquired  while 
still  in  the  imported  state.  Some  doubt  may  be 
entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  really 
an  elegans.  It  is  possibly  a  cross  between  the 
two  natural  hybrids  L.-C.  elegans  and  L.-C. 
schilleriana.  Anyhow  the  question  maybe  allowed 
to  rest  at  present.     It  is  so  near  to  elegans  that  it 


is  better  classed  as  a  variety  of  that  than  add  to 
an  already  burdened  nomenclature,  at  any  rate 
until  actual  experiment  conclusively  proves  its 
correct  parentage.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  worthy 
of  placing  on  record  from  its  handsome  and  distinct 
characters.  A  two-flowered  spike  has  been  received, 
the  individual  blooms  of  which  measure  6  inches 
across  the  petals,  which,  with  the  sepals,  are  of  a 
deep  shade  of  magenta-rose,  the  petals  being  much 
the  broader  of  the  two,  strongly  undulated,  and 
covered  with  parallel  and  netted  veins  of  magenta. 
Their  substance  reminds  one  of  Cattleya  Leopoldii, 
but  there  is  no  spotting.  The  lip  exhibits  a  strong 
contrast  of  colour.  The  whole  of  the  front  lobe  is 
of  rich  crimson,  flushed  with  magenta  -  purple, 
almost  violet  in  certain  lights.  This  colour 
extends  in  a  broad  stripe  to  the  foot  of  the  column 
and  also  to  the  apices  of  the  side  lobes,  but  is 
darkest  immediately  beneath  the  anther  cap.  The 
sides  of  the  tube  are  white,  with,  at  the  base  of  the 
lateral  lobes,  a  suffusion  of  light  yellow.  Except 
the  yellow  the  colours  are  the  same  on  the 
exterior  surface  and  occupy  the  same  areas,  but  if 
anything  they  are  of  a  lighter  shade.  Around 
the  whole  of  the  coloured  portion  of  the  lip,  the 
margin  of  which  is  beautifully  frilled,  runs  a  very 
narrow  white  border.  The  lateral  openings  so 
conspicuous  in  most  varieties  of  L.  -C.  elegans  are 
quite  rudimentary,  the  median  and  side  lobes 
having  a  practically  uninterrupted  outline.  The 
column  is  purple-crimson. — Argdtus. 

Manettia  biCOlor.— Early  in  July  I  saw 
a  fine  plant  of  this  tropical  American  twiner, 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Gwytherne- Williams  in  her 
note  on  "Tender  Shrubs  and  Trees"  (page  193) 
as  succeeding  in  the  open  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
full  bloom  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Penzance.  The  example  was  6  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
was  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow 
tubular  flowers.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  also 
referred  to  by  the  same  writer,  does  well  in  the 
open  in  southern  Cornwall,  but  not  being  a 
flowering  shrub  or  climber  was  naturally  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  subjects. — S.  W.  F. 

Erythrina  umbrosa.— How  is  it  that 

this  tree  of  surpassing  brilliance,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  A.  Kingsmill  in  his  charming  "Impressions 
of  a  Cruise  Amongst  the  West  Indian  Islands,"  is 
not  alluded  to  in  either  Nicholson's  or  Johnson's 
horticultural  dictionaries  ?  Has  it  another  specific 
synonym  ?  It  is,  when  in  flower,  as  Mr.  Kingsmill 
rightly  says,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  After 
the  lapse  of  twelve  years  the  vivid  impression 
still  remains  of  a  blossoming  branch  flung  across  a 
glade  in  the  high  woods  of  Trinidad,  the  glorious 
orange-scarlet  flaming  against  the  perfect  blue  of 
a  West  Indian  sky. — S.  W.  Fitzhereert. 
Senecio    Galpini.— One   of   the   most 

interesting  groups  of  flowering  plants  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  is  composed 
of  this  rare  South  African  composite.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  Transvaal  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Galpin.  Whether  in  or  out  of  flower  it  is 
very  ornamental,  the  leaves  being  handsome 
enough  to  warrant  its  culture  for  their  sake  alone. 
"Before  it  arrives  at  the  flowering  stage  it  forms  a 
dense  rosette  of  fleshy  and  glaucous  leaves  1  inch 
to  IJ  inches  wide  and  from  3  inches  to  6  inches 
long.  When  strong  enough  a  flower  stem  is  pushed 
up  from  among  the  leaves  to  a  height  of  from 
9  inches  to  15  inches,  and  on  this  heads  of  rich 
orange-coloured  blossoms  are  borne,  the  heads 
often  being  from  1-i  inches  to  2  inches  across.  The 
plants  at  Kew  are  growing  in  pots,  but  it  has  also 
been  tried  with  success  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
work  in  the  Mexican  house.  Outdoors  a  number 
of  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  a  bed  in  the  lierbaceous 
ground,  but  the  unusually  wet  summer  has  not 
been  very  favourable  for  them.  For  planting  out 
in  a  sunny  position  on  a  rock  garden  it  would  no 
doubt  be  an  acquisition  for  the  summer  months, 
especially  in  those  places  where  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  thrive.  Kleinia  Galpini  is  another  name 
under  which  this  plant  has  been  seen. — W.  D. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni.— In  a  warm,  sunny 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  Orchid  house  wall  at 
Kew  this  Gerbera  has  been  flowering  freely  for 
several  weeks  past  and  has  still  a  number  of  flower 


buds  to  open.  Although  it  has  not  been  cultivated 
in  European  gardens  for  many  years  it  has  attained 
a  fair  amount  of  notoriety  on  account  of  its  bril- 
liant coloured  flowers.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  as  having  been  first  discovered 
bj-  the  collector  Rehman  about  1S78,  and  after- 
wards by  Mr.  .Jameson  in  the  goldfield  district  of 
Barberton,  and  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Durban  Botanical 
Garden,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson  on  the  Latrobe 
River.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
t.  7087,  and  in  The  Garden  for  October  12,  188!>, 
the  figures  having  been  prepared  from  a  specimer> 
grown  and  flowered  at  Kew,  which  had  sent  by 
Mr.  Wood  from  Natal  the  year  previously.  In 
the  description  accompanying  the  coloured  plate 
in  The  Garden  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Tillet  of 
Norwich  first  introduced  and  flowered  the  plant 
in  1887.  It  forms  a  large  mass  of  leaves  arranged 
in  a  rosette-like  manner  on  a  thick  root-stock. 
The  blades  are  10  inches  or  more  long,  the  petiole- 
being  6  inches  or  7  inches  long.  In  shape  the 
leaves  resemble  to  a  certain  extent  those  of  th& 
Dandelion,  but  are  deeply  lobed  and  heavy.  The 
flower-heads  are  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  on 
long,  upright,  slender  stalks  12  inches  to  lo  inches 
high,  and  the  ray  florets,  which  are  flame-coloured, 
are  the  chief  attraction.  In  general  appearance 
the  flower-heads  are  very  like  those  of  Mutisia. 
decurrens.  For  a  warm  border  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sun  this  plant  is  an  excellent  subject, 
while  for  a  sunny,  airy  greenhouse  it  is  a  fine  planti 
for  pots. — W.  Dallimore. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


HEUCHERA. 

ON     page      194    of     The     Garden 
k      mention    is  made    of  a  hybrid 
I      Heuchera  which   I  am   said  to 
"      have  raised.    However,  like  many 
other  good   hybrids   have   done, 
owing  to  my  practice  of  allowing 
strange  spontaneous  seedlings  to  mature,   it 
raised     itself,    having     come    casually    and 
uninvited  in  a  border. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  recollect  not  more  than 
three  or  four  species  of  Heuchera  in  my 
garden  ;  the  best  was  H.  micrantha,  with 
large  plumes  of  small  white  flowers  showing 
red  in  bud,  that  colour  being  sometimes  so 
pronounced  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  synonym 
erubescens.  Then  there  was  H.  hispida,  syn. 
H.  Richardsoni,  a  vigorous  plant  with  tall 
panicles  of  colourless  flowers  and  ornamental 
foliage  marked  with  bronze.  A  third  species 
was  H.  cylindrica,  with  larger  green  flowers 
growing  more  compactly  and  nearer  the  form 
of  a  spike.  1  think  I  also  grew  H.  americana, 
which  seems  to  have  gone,  being  of  little 
merit.  The  introduction  of  H.  sanguinea  from 
North  Mexico  about  twenty  years  ago  made 
quite  a  new  era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  genus. 
1  think  Messrs.  Ware  had  the  credit  of  first 
ofi'ering  it,  and  its  pure  soft  red  flowers  and 
neat  habit  at  once  commended  it  to  growers, 
of  hardy  flowers,  but  it  soon  showed  a  serious 
failing,  as  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
including  Cheshire,  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
hardy.  It  was  much  crippled  and  disfigured 
by  a  hard  winter,  especially  if  the  winter 
extended  into  spring,  and  though  it  might 
survive  the  flowering  which  is  due  in  May  was 
much  damaged  if  not  destroyed. 

H.  sanguinea  has  become  the  parent  of  a» 
very  varied  race  of  hybrids,  all  of  them  hardier 
than  itself,  and  many  well  worth  cultivating, 
but  requiring  selection.  I  got  H.  sanguinea  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  the  market,  and  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  afterwards  1  noticed 
a  seedling  coming  up  in  a  bed  in  which  no 
Heuchera  had  been  grown,  so  I  presume  the 
seed  passed  through  the  rubbish  heap  and  was 
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introduced  in  a  surface  dressing  of  soil.  When 
it  fiowered  I  had  no  difficulty  in  determining 
its  parentage  to  be  H.  sanguinea  x  H.  cylin- 
drica,  as  its  characters  were  distinctly  inter- 
mediate ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  pink,  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  green,  and  the  habit 
robust  and  very  hardy.  The  flowering,  which 
is  abundant,  begins  in  ^lay  and  lasts  to  the 
end  of  August,  when  a  large  second  crop 
appears  and  is  generally  destroyed  by  frost 
before  the  end  of  October  when  in  its  prime. 
It  took  some  years  to  persuade  visitors  to  my 
garden  that  this  hybrid  was  of  any  merit ;  they 
preferred  the  colour  of  H.  sanguinea,  which  they 
said  was  spoilt  in  the  hybrid,  and  this  is  partly 
true  ;  but  its  good  qualities  have  been  recog- 
nised by  several  of  the  leading  herbaceous 
amateurs,  and  I  cannot  supply  cuttings  fast 
«nough  for  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up. 
If  asked  for  a  name  I  should  propose  to  follow 
the  good  example  of  Professor  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  and  mark  the  parentage  as  he  has  done 
in  several  hybrid  Irises,  so  the  name,  instead 
of  Edge  hybrid,  under  which  I  have  hitherto 
distributed  it,  will  Ije  Sancyl.  I  should  add 
that  this  hybrid  is  fertile,  and  that  I  have 
raised  two  or  three  crops  of  seedlings  from  it. 
Some  of  these  are  of  the  deep  scarlet  of  the 
best  forms  of  H.  sanguinea,  others  are  dull 
-white,  but  none  are  as  robust  or  free-flowering 
as  their  hybrid  parent.  I  have  given  away 
many  of  these  promiscuously.  The  only  form 
I  thought  worth  notice  was  one  with  scarlet 
,fiower.s  as  bright  as  the  best  form  of  the  type, 
and  rather  larger,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
Jiept  it  distinct. 

Another  hybrid  which  came  in  two  or  three 
parts  of    my  garden    soon    after  the   first    is 
:H.  sanguinea  x  H.  hispida.     It  seems  to  have 
•come  also  about  the  same  time  in  other  gardens, 
as  it  soon  appeared  in  catalogues  under  the 
general  name  of  H.  brizoides  or  brizieformis. 
Some  of  these   have  the    bronzed  leaves  of 
H.    hispida ;    all    are    very    robust    in   habit, 
being  almost  too  leafy,  and  have  many  large 
.and   tall  panicles  of   red-pink  flowers,  which 
'last  a  long  time,  but  are  not  produced  in  suc- 
cession.   This  also  is  sparingly  fertile,  but  does 
inot  seem   to    produce    anything    noteworthy. 
A   third  form  of    hybrid   which  seems   more 
variable  than  the  other  two  is  H.  sanguinea  x 
H.   micrantha.     In   this  the   flowers   vary  in 
size  between  those  of  the  two  parents,  and  are 
of  different  shades  of  red.     Two  or  three  years 
ago  I  saw  in  Essex  a  large  bed  of  this  hybrid 
in  which   there  were  hardly  two  plants  with 
flowers  alike.     The  forms   seem   to  pass  into 
H.  brizoides,  and  as  all  these  hybrids  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  fertile  it  is  likely  that  the 
hybrids  may  have  crossed.     It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  careful   selection    should   be   made 
before  perpetuating  any  of  the  forms,  which 
■may  very  easily  be  done  by  cuttings.     All  the 
kinds  are  better  for  frequent  renewals  from 
■cuttings,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  type  in  its 
best  forms  should  have  special  attention.     It 
is  worth  while  to  give  it  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  situations  to  save  it  from  injury  by 
frosts,  as  the  embryo  buds  are  easily  destroyed 
in  winter  in  the  open  border,  hence  we  hear 
frequent  complaints  that  the  species  flowers 
very  sparingly.     In  cold  gardens  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  the  plants  the  treatment  common 
with  Tom  Thumb  scarlet  Geraniums,  taking 
cuttings  early  in  summer,  growing  them  in  a 
frame    through    winter    in    single    pots,   and 
planting  them  out  in  April.     If  planted  out 
from  the  store  pots  the  check  will  interfere 
with  their  flowering. 

Patient  selection  and  artificial  crossing  would 
probaljly  produce  a  strain  as  hardy  as  H.  hispida 
•with  the  bright  vermilion  flowers  of  the  im- 


proved type  of  the  species.  Neither  the  hybrid 
I  have  called  Sancyl  nor  any  of  the  brizoid 
forms   show  any    tenderness   by  exposure   to 
winter  or  spring  frosts. 
JUdge  Hall,  Malpas.         C.  Wolley-Dod. 

VERONICA    LONGIFOLIA    SUB- 

SESSILIS. 

I  WAS  surprised  to  read  in  Mr.  Wolley-Dod's  note 
about  this  handsome  plant  that  it  appeared  to 
him  "  absolutely  barren  both  in  seed-bearing  and 
in  pollen."  Ever  since  the  plant  was  sent  out, 
and,  indeed,  before,  for  I  was  in  a  way  concerned 
with  the  original  example  at  the  Pine  Apple 
Nursery,  the  mealy,  almost  biscuit- toned,  pollen 
was  quite  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
against  the  richness  of  the  blue  flowers  was 
remarkably  so.  I  am  sending  you  a  small  scrap 
of  bloom,  such  as  I  now  have,  to  show  that  there 
is  pollen  in  abundance,  and  in  consequence  my 
former  remark."  as  to  imparting  some  of  its  fine 
colour  to  the  more  weedy  members  of  the  race 
were  amply  justified.  Moreover,  if  you  closely 
examine  the  lowest  portion  of  the  inflorescence 
sent  you  will  observe  evidences  of  a  swelling  ovary 
—though  doubtless  infertile,  for  I  have  never 
gathered  a  seed  that  I  remember — in  every 
instance.  This  at  least  would  indicate  that 
careful  fertilisation  should  bring  the  desired  result. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  curious  that  the  plants  at 
Edge  are  all  barren,  and  have  always  been  so. 
If,  however,  the  barrenness  is  fully  established  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  experience  of 
others  in  more  northern  districts.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  but  one  stock  of  this  plant  in 
circulation,  unless  the  second  introduction  by 
Mr.  Ware,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  be 
such,  and  this  a  barren  stock.  In  the  scrap  sent 
the  anthers  are  the  same  colour  as  the  blossoms 
until  the  pollen  cases  burst  and  reveal  the 
delicately  toned  pollen  already  described.  In  a 
few  hours  the  pollen  is  quite  ripe  for  use. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 


THE  NIGHT-SCENTED  STOCK. 

Two  plants  apparently  can  lay  claim  to  this  title, 
namely,  the  annual  Hesperis  tristis  and  the 
perennial  Matthiola  bioornis.  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  writing  in  the  spring  on  "Fragrant 
Flowers,"  mentioned  JIatthiola  bicornis  as  an 
annual.  The  plant  that  I  have  under  this  name 
is  certainly  not  an  annual,  but  is  of  dwarf,  woody, 
shrub-like  growth.  I  obtained  it  this  spring  from 
a  friend,  in  whose  garden  it  had  been  growing  for 
three  years.  It  has  been  flowering  continuously 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  .June,  and  now 
holds  a  dozen  or  more  flower-spikes.  Its  small 
blossoms,  of  a  dingy  purplish  red  tint,  are 
certainly  not  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  indeed,  they 
are  so  inconspicuous  that  nine  out  of  ten  persons 
would  probably  pass  the  plant  by  without 
noticing  that  it  was  in  bloom,  but  in  the  evening 
the  scent  that  they  emit  is  delicious  and  is 
rivalled  by  few  flowers.  A  native  of  Greece,  it  is 
of  doubtful  hardiness,  but  in  the  southern  counties 
usually  comes  through  the  winter  unharmed.  All 
who  love  fragrant  flowers  and  live  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  these  islands  should  grow  Matthiola 
bicornis.  S.  W.  Fitzhekbert. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

SOWING    GRASS    SEEDS 
ON    LAWNS. 

WITHIN  reach  of  most  of  our  large 
towns  the  difficulty  of  securing 
good  turf  at  a  reasonable  price 
has  led  to  a  larger  use  of  seeds 
for  lawn  making,  and  if  good 
seeds  are  sown  thickly  enough 
and  the  seed  bed  properly  prepared  a  good  lawn 
can  be  obtained  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  best  season  to  sow  is  in  September,  as  early 
in  the  month   as  possible.     When  the  seeds  are 


sown  in  September  there  is  usually  moisture 
enough  to  secure  germination,  and  the  sower  would, 
after  the  ground  was  prepared,  wait  till  rain  was 
expected,  but  I  prefer  sowing  on  a  fairly  dry 
surface,  so  that  the  roller  can  be  used.  It  is 
important  for  the  ground  to  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  the  roots  of  perennial  weeds,  and  all  stones 
raked  off,  and  made  perfectly  level  and  firm  by 
rolling.  If  necessary  the  ground  should  be  manured 
before  being  dug  over  and  levelled,  but  it  is  so 
easy  to  manure  grass  land  with  either  phosphates 
or  nitrates  in  a  concentrated  form  that  the  question 
of  manuring  can  be  settled  after  the  grass  seeds 
are  sown,  but  the  ground  must  be  perfectly  level 
and  perfectly  fine  to  prevent  a  settlement  after- 
wards. The  seeds  should  be  obtained  from  a  good 
source,  and  sown  quite  thickly  ;  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  sow  the  seeds  too 
thickly  to  secure  a  good  lawn  in  a  short  time. 
Supposing  the  seeds  are  sown  in  September,  and 
the  roller  is  used  occasionally,  then  a  lawn  will 
be  fit  to  play  upon  by  the  following  June,  if  not 
earlier.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown  rake  them 
in  and  roll  down  firm  again.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  can 
be  given  which  has  been  passed  through  a 
half-inch  screen,  though  I  have  seen  good  lawns 
made  without  any  top-dressing,  especially  in  the 
case  of  small  lawns  near  the  house.  Basic  slag, 
51b.  to  the  square  rod,  applied  in  autumn  or  early 
winter,  and  31b.  to  41b.  per  rod  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  spring,  will  soon  alter  the  character  of  any 
lawn  which  is  weak  and  worn  and  requires  help. 
If  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown  in  September,  the 
sowing  must  be  deferred  till  March  or  April,  the 
ground  cleaned  and  prepared  during  the  winter, 
and  if  the  work  is  well  done  in  March  the  lawn  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  June,  but  firmness  and  smooth- 
ness are  essential  ;  on  a  firm  surface  the  turf  soon 
gets  thick  and  the  grass  fine.  E.  Hobday. 


GOOD  GARDEN  TULIPS  (SPECIES). 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  an  awakened  interest  in 
the  Tulip  when  we  see  such  firms  as  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  the  latter  both  of 
Ireland,  all  paying  marked  attention  to  the  flower. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  well  to  direct  attention 
to  some  of  the  lesser  known  species  of  distinct 
beauty.  Generally'  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
few  bulbous  plants  under  cultivation  improve  so 
much  as  the  species  of  Tulip,  particularly  when 
grown  and  kept  under  observation  for  several 
years  in  succession.  Indeed,  taking  the  com- 
paratively small  bulb  as  collected — frequently 
incapable  of  flowering  the  first  year — and  care- 
fully noting  both  its  weight  as  well  as  its  dimen- 
sions, the  grower  will  view  with  satisfaction  at 
least  the  notable  increase  in  these  respects  after 
only  a  moderatel}'  generous  season  or  two  of 
cultivation  in  good  loam.  Very  naturally,  too, 
what  is  so  marked  in  these  ways  is  equally  so  in 
vigour  of  leafage  and  its  flowering.  This  is  not 
merely  satisfactory  from  the  general  standpoint, 
it  is  more,  because  it  so  unmistakably  demon- 
strates how  well  adapted  is  Britain  and  British 
cultivation  to  the  special  needs  of  these  beauti- 
ful spring  flowers.  The  following  can  be  recom- 
mended : — 

T.  Batalinii — Not  a  large  Tulip,  but  dainty, 
about  6  inches  high  as  a  rule,  and  with  pleasing 
flowers  of  a  soft  delicate  primrose  tone,  with  a 
deeper  shade  in  the  centre.  For  its  size  it  is 
quite  free  flowering. 

T.  bifiora. — The  typical  species  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  much  note,  but  the  variety  known  as  "  major," 
with  its  clusters  of  yellow  Howers,  often  earlj'  in 
March,  is  welcome.  Frequently  the  clusters  of 
flowers  are  as  many  as  four  on  a  stem,  in  which 
particular  it  differs  from  any  other  known  species 
of  Tulip. 

T.  clusiana,  the  Lady  Tulip,  has  the  outer 
segments  of  a  cherry  red  tone,  and  the  inner  ones 
white,  with  violet  centre.  It  is  a  pretty  Tulip, 
rarely  exceeding  i)  inches  or  10  inches  high.  An 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  and  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  quite  hardy,  however, 
and  should  be  planted  5  inches  deep. 
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T.  Didieri. — A  handsome  May-flowering  Tulip, 
with  large  crimson-red  flowers  blotched  with  a 
darker  colour  at  the  base.  This  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  and  attains  15  inches  high.  There  are  other 
forms  of  this.  Alba,  white,  and  delicately  scented  ; 
lutescens,  pale  yellow,  sometimes  freckled  with 
red,  a  handsome  flower  ;  and  aximensis,  dark  red, 
margined  yellow.     All  are  worthy  of  culture. 

T.  Eichleri. — Flowers  brilliant  scarlet  and  very 
handsome  flower  stems  rather  less  than  1  foot  high. 
Early  April. 

T.  Greigi. — This  has  handsome  spotted  foliage 
and  huge  brilliant  blossoms  that  when  fully 
expanded  are  of  great  size,  displaying  the  distinct 
blotch  at  the  base.  It  is  best  in  warm,  sandy 
soils.  Native  of  Turkestan.  There  is  a  golden 
form  of  this,  lightly  freckled  with  red. 

T.  elegan-'i. — An  April-flowering  Tulip,  graceful, 
pleasing,  and  brightly  coloured.  The  former 
character  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  pointed,  slightly 
recurving  petals.  The  form  of  this  known  as 
Lutea,  which  grows  18  inches  high,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  deep  yellow  Tulip  grown,  producing  its 
giant  cups  of  pointed  sweetly-scented  flowers. 
There  is  a  white  form  edged  with  carmine. 

T.  flava. — Creamy  yellow,  sturdy  and  vigorous, 
20  inches  high,  valuable  as  a  late  flowering  sort. 

T.  gesneriana. — There  is  hardly  any  need  to 
refer  to  this  kind  of  Tulip,  which,  as  the  first 
parent,  so  to  speak,  of  a  great  race,  is  made  much 
of  in  every  garden  in  the  land.  Bold,  brilliant, 
and  noble,  no  Tulip  is  showier.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties. 

T.  kaufmanniana. — A  rare  species  from  Turke- 
stan, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  creamy  white,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  red  on  the  outside,  and  a  big  blotch 
of  yellow  inside.  A  very  hardy  Tulip,  and 
improves  greatly  with  judicious  culture  in  sweet 
loam  and  sand.  Flowers  early  in  April.  Height, 
10  inches. 

T.  Lotcnei. — A  rare  and  pretty  species,  4  inches 
to  6  inches  high.  Flowers,  soft  rose-pink  with 
yellow  centre,  the  outer  petals  greenish. 

T.  Leichtlini. — A  very  pretty  species,  particu- 
larly in  the  stage  just  before  expansion.  In  this 
stage  the  three  outer  segments  are  of  bright 
carmine-red,  revealing  a  broad  white  margin, 
as  the  flower  expands.  The  inner 
petals  are  white  and  somewhat  rounded. 
Native  of  Cashmere. 

T.  saxatilis. — A  rather  pretty  Tulip 
of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  with  bright 
yellow  centre.  Height,  under  1  foot. 
Native  of  Crete. 

T.  pukliella. — A  charming  species 
from  the  Alpine  region  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  Flowers  glowing  crimson- 
carmine  with  yellow  markings. 

T.  suaveolens. — Large  brilliant  scarlet 
and  yellow  flowers.  A  dwarf  Tulip, 
flowering  in  April.     A  gem  for  cutting. 

T.  xt/ivestris. — A  well-known  native, 
16  inches  or  18  inches  high.  Flowers  of  a 
pleasing  yellow  shade  and  sweet-scented. 
Fine  for  naturalising. 

T.  violacea. — Rosy  carmine,  shaded 
violet,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  species. 
Warm  spot  in  the  rock  garden  is  best  for 
this  kind.     Under  6  inches  high. 

T.  vitellina. — A  fragrant  Tulip  of 
much  merit,  the  finely-shaped  flowers 
pale  yellow,  shading  to  a  creamy  tone. 
Height  about  16  inches  to  20  inches. 

To  these  others  may  be  added  of 
much  merit.  At  the  same  time,  those 
named  form  quite  a  representative  list. 

E.  J. 


direct  attention  to  them  at  the  season  of  planting. 
Never  before  has  such  a  gorgeous  picture  of  colour 
been  seen  at  a  London  show  as  that  in  the  Brill  Hall 
in  the  early  spring  months.  -  Not  only  for  colour 
but  also  for  size  and  fulness  did  these  handsome 
flowers  appeal  to  all  who  saw  them.  Any  amateur 
can  grow  the  Anemones  just  as  well  with  a  little 
care  and  some  generous  treatment  of  the  soil. 
Perhaps  the  best  soil  is  the  lighter  loam,  that 
known  as  sandy  loam,  and  this  of  good  depth. 
Equally  good  is  any  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
and  particularly  the  darker  soils  that  retain 
some  moisture  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface. 
The  soils  that  do  not,  as  a  rule,  agree  with  these 
plants  are  heavy  and  retentive,  such  as  close  clays. 

But  the  amateur  may  now  make  his  preparations 
for  planting,  firstly,  by  digging  as  deeply  as  the 
conditions  permit ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  addition 
of  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf-soil.  When 
planting  the  tubers  should  not  be  buried  more 
than  4  inches  deep,  and  may  be  surrounded  by 
sand  or  not,  according  to  the  class  of  soil  being 
dealt  with.  In  the  lightest  of  soils  this  will  not 
be  required,  while  in  those  of  a  more  heavy  and 
loamy  nature  sharp  sand  is  always  helpful. 

Generally  speaking,  October  and  November  are 
considered  good  for  the  planting  of  all  this  tribe, 
and  in  those  gardens  where  it  is  known  that 
winter  frosts  do  no  harm  to  the  young  leafage  no 
time  could  be  better.  In  those  low  lying  localities 
where  the  leafage  suffers  in  severe  weather  the 
latter  part  of  November  will  be  early  enough  for 
the  planting  of  the  first  batch.  From  this  time 
successional  batches  of  the  tubers  or  roots  may  be 
planted  until  March  and  even  later.  Though  in 
these  late  plantings  it  may  be  seen  that  the  tubers 
are  of  reduced  size,  they  not  only  quickly  plump 
up  when  planted  and  in  contact  with  the  soil,  but 
yield  a  welcome  late  display.  Naturally  the  finest 
flowers  are  the  result  of  planting  good  tubers  at 
the  most  seasonable  time.  Never  plant  the  tubers 
too  thickly.  For  those  of  medium  size,  a  minimum 
distance  of  6  inches  and  for  the  largest  size 
roots  9  inches  apart  each  way  will  not  be  too 
much  for  full  development.  Happily  fur  those 
who  make  a  feature  of  massed  beds  in  early  spring 
these  showy  flowers  are  among  the  cheap  and  good 
things   of   to-day.     Indeed,   the   strain    is   of   the 


highest  excellence  throughout,  the  colours  of 
exceptional  brilliancy,  and  the  flowers  of  a  size 
and  fulness  we  had  not  seen  hitherto.  These 
flowers  when  seen  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  were  admired  by  all. 


THE  BEST  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

Few  flowers  have  been  so  improved  during  the- 
past  thirty  years  as  the  Michaelmas  Daisy.  Iti 
was  then  a  commonplace  flower,  planted  in 
some  out  of  the  way  corner  or  among  shrubs- 
and  left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  but  grown  in 
a  border  by  itself  there  is  no  hardy  flower 
that  can  in  any  way  compare  with  it  during 
the  last  fortnight  in  September  and  through 
October. 

There  are  many  varieties,  many  synonymous  or 
almost  so,  so  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  making 
a  selection,  which  should  be  done  and  the  various 
heights  noted  while  they  are  in  flower.  The  trial 
which  is  being  made  at  Chiswick  this  season 
should  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  lovers  of 
this  charming  plant,  as  a  very  large  collection  is 
being  grown  ;  hence  one  good  reason  why  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  possess  a  good 
trial  garden. 

Fortunately  the  perennial  Asters  are  not  at  all 
fastidious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  thriving  in 
almost  any  kind,  in  any  position,  and  no  reasonable 
amount  of  frost  or  wet  will  injure  them.  Support 
against  rough  winds  is,  however,  absolutely 
necessary.  Especially  must  this  precaution  b& 
taken  when  they  are  planted  in  exposed  positions. 
Merely  bunching  up  the  growths  to  one  stake  is 
ugly  and  slovenly,  as  the  beauty  of  many  varieties 
is  in  their  growth. 

I  have  for  many  years  made  a  special  study  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  nothing  has  given  me- 
greater  pleasure,  as  my  labours  have  been  much 
appreciated  by  my  employers  and  the  numerous 
visitors  which  annually  come  to  see  them  when  in 
flower.  By  careful  hybridisation  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  raising  and  bringing  before  the  public 
many  improved  forms,  habit  of  growth  and  free 
blooming  having  been  my  object.  I  have  flowered 
man}'  thousands  of  seedlings,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  the  case  to  obtain  really  distinct  novelties. 


THE    "ALDEKBOROUGH" 
ANEMONES. 

This  is  the  name  given  b}'  the  Jlessrs. 
Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Ireland,  to  their 
beautiful  strain  of  Anemones.  These 
have  been  so  frequently  seen  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  and  so 
unanimously  praised  that  a  brief  notice 
at  the  present  moment  will  sufiice  to  again 
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Like  many  other  things  the  more  comniou  varieties 
j)roduce  seed  more  freely  than  the  better  forms. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  contemplate  forming 
a  collection  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  relate  our 
mode  of  treatment.  We  devote  a  long  border 
facing  east  to  the  Asters.  It  is  of  good  width  and 
backed  by  shrubs,  the  soil  was  in  the  first  instance 
thoroughly  manured  and  trenched  during  autumn 
.and  left  rough  till  the  spring,  then  forked  over  and 
levelled.  Having  made  a  careful  note  of  what  I 
considered  the  best  kinds  in  the  autumn,  these 
were  procured  and  planted  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 
all  ways,  carefully  arranging  the  heights.  Cinder 
ashes  were  placed  round  each  plant  to  prevent 
slugs  eating  them,  and  the  surface  well  mulched 
with  half-decaj-ed  manure. 

Except  watering  in  dry  weather  and  giving 
frequent  hoeings  little  other  attention  was  needed 
till  July,  when  the  plants  were  staked.  Several 
stakes  are  used  to  each  clump,  and  the  growths 
neatly  looped  up  as  required.  We  replant,  trench, 
and  manure  the  border  every  two  years,  dividing 
the  clumps  into  small  pieces,  and  each  season 
additions  as  to  varieties  are  made,  the  less  effective 
kinds  having  to  give  place  to  better  ones. 

After  flowering  the  old  growths  are  left  till 
spring,  as  these  are  by  no  means  uninteresting. 
The  seed  of  the  better  kinds  should  be  gathered 
immediately  it  is  ripe,  and  sown  either  in  autumn 
or  early  spring,  pricked  out  into  boxes  when  read3', 
and  planted  in  the  open  in  April  in  a  sunny  position, 
when  they  will  flower  the  same  season.  1  append 
a  list  of  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  great  merit, 
and  should  be  included  in  all  collections. 

Nooi  Belgii  secliou. — Baatrice,  Candida,  densus, 
Ella,  E.  G.  Lowe,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Harpur  Crewe, 
Maia,  Margaret,  Purity,  Robert  Parker,  St.  Brigid, 
Theodora,  and  Top  Sawyer. 

Xorie  Anglii''  aection.  —  Mrs.  J.  F.  Raynor, 
pr;ecox,  rosea,  rubra,  and  William  Bowman. 

Amelliifi  section. — On%vard,  Distinction,  Fram- 
fieldii,  amelloides,  bessarabicus,  and  Stella. 

Cordifolms  section. — Elegans,  Diana,  albulus, 
major,  and  magnificus. 

Other  varieties.  —  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  Freedom,  Delight,  Arcturus,  Acris, 
Autumn  Glory,  Annie,  Brightness,  Coombefish- 
acre.  Triumph,  Councillor  W.  Waters,  Captivation, 
Charming,  diflusus  horizontalis,  ericoides,  grandis, 
<irace  Darling,  Chapniannii,  hvvigatus,  .Madonna, 
Minnie,  Nancy,  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  Pleiad, 
Ptarmicoides,  Shortii,  Tradescantii,  Tnrbinellus, 
•umbellatus,  and  vimineus  perfectus. 

Edwin  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 
Amid  his  multitudinous  duties  in  this  charming 
garden,  Mr.  Beckett  has  found  time  to  raise  and 
grow  to  perfection  several  batches  of  improved 
forms  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  In  no  private  garden 
can  such  a  collection  of  varieties  and  well-grown 
masses  of  these  favourite  autumn-flowering  peren- 
nials be  found.  For  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  these  gardens  at  a  time 
•when  the  Asters  are  coming  into  flower.  With 
such  a  collection  Mr.  Beckett  has  the  material  for 
■extensive  cross- fertilisation,  and  not  onl}'  has 
he  paid  attention  to  colour,  but  has  striven  to 
improve  individual  growth  and  freedom  of  flower- 
ing. Having  selected  the  best  varieties  to  operate 
upon,  excellent  results  have  been  achieved,  and 
before  long  the  public  will  no  doubt  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Beckett's  labour. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  compact,  dwarf,  and  yet 
graceful  growth  and  a  maximum  of  freedom  in 
flowering,  such  varieties  as  Pleiad,  the  Hon.  Edith 
<jlibbs,  Cordifolius,  and  Coombefishacre  were  chosen 
as  seed-bearers.  The  former  is  well  known  as 
■<juite  the  best  of  very  dwarf-growing  varieties, 
reaching  little  more  than  1  foot  in  height  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  lilac-blue  flowers.  The 
second-named  is  itself  a  seedling  from  the  well- 
known  and  popular  ericoides. 

Last  year  twenty-four  varieties  were  tested  and 
given  names.  Oi  these  no  less  than  six  owe  their 
parentage  to  Pleiad,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  description  :  — 

Esther  is  exceptionally  free-flowering,  growing 
into  a  compact,  round  bush  3  feet  high.  The 
blossoms  are  a  pleasing  lilac  tint  of  colour. 


Fascination  does  not  grow  more  than  from  '2  feet 
to  3  feet  high,  compact  in  habit,  with  quite  small 
leaves.  The  florets  of  the  cup-shaped  blooms  are 
widely  set  apart,  the  colour  lilac-blue. 

Captivation  flowers  freely,  the  colour  warm 
lilac- blue.     It  is  quite  pleasing  ;  3  feet. 

Anne  grows  but  2  feet  high,  and  forms  a  dense 
round  head,  freely  covered  with  its  lilac-blue 
shaded  blossoms. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  is  of  upright  growth, 
3  feet  high,  and  has  quite  small  leaves.  The  cup- 
shaped  blossoms  are  from  half  an  inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  colour — 
bright  lilac-pink — is  pleasing. 

Minnie  is  one  of  the  most  charming  varieties 
yet  raised,  growing  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and 
most  profuse  in  flowering.  The  colour  is  lilac, 
changing  with  age  to  a  deep  rosy  shade  of  the 
same  tint. 

From  ericoides  several  charming  varieties  have 
been  raised,  notably,  the  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs. 
Single  stems  grow  .5  feet  in  height,  and  as  much 
as  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  hori- 
zontally-produced side  growths  are  semi-drooping 
at  the  point,  forming  an  elegant  bush.  The  blooms 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and, 
like  its  parent,  is  most  profuse  in  flowering.  The 
colour  is  of  the  palest  mauve. 

From  the  Hon.  E.  Gibbs  seven  attractive  varie- 
ties have  been  raised.  Enchantress  is  quite  an 
acquisition.  The  colour  is  lighter  than  its  parent, 
while  it  retains  other  characteristics,  such  as 
habit,  growth,  and  freedom  in  flowering. 

Ideal  and  Osprey  are  also  seedlings  from  the 
same  source.  The  former  is  pale  blue,  while  the 
latter  is  a  warm  lilac.     Both  are  free  and  good. 

From  the  Hon.  V.  Gibbs,  itself  a  seedling  from 
Pleiad,  The  Pearl  and  Gloriosa  were  obtained. 
Both  much  resemble  Pleiad  in  colour.  The  growth 
is  erect,  the  blooms  small,  but  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Gloriosa  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  any  section, 
the  colour  is  so  striking.  When  unfolding  it  is 
white,  changing  to  lilac,  and  then  to  deep  purple 
with  age.  The  growth  is  erect  and  its  flowers  are 
freely  produced. 

From  Cordifolius,  C.  magnificus  was  obtained, 
and,  like  its  parent,  is  quite  profuse  in  flowering. 
The  colour  is  bright  blue  ;  4  feet. 

From  Cordifolius  Diana,  Profusus  was  obtained, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  exceptionally  free  in 
flowering  ;  in  growth  it  is  stronger.  The  colour- 
pale  blue— is  pleasing. 

That  sterling  variety,  Coombefishacre,  has  been 
largely  used  as  a  seed-bearer,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  good  results. 

Triumph  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  batch, 
growing  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  single  stems 
growing  so  vigorously  as  to  measure  as  much  as 
4  feet  in  diameter.  The  blooms  are  large,  pale 
lilac  in  the  centre,  deepening  to  rose  at  the  edge. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  striking  variety  and  espe- 
cially free. 

Grace  Darling  and  Brightness  are  both  from  the 
same  source,  and  acquisitions  too.  The  former 
grows  3  feet  high,  forming  a  close,  round  head, 
thickly  covered  with  blossom.  The  latter  is  fully 
U  feet  taller  than  its  parent.  The  blossoms 
are  identical  in  form  and  size,  but  the  colour  is 
bright  pink.  Delight  only  requires  to  be  seen  to 
be  admired.  E.  MoLYNEn.x. 


THE  RETURN  TO  THE  GARDEN 

If  we  were  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  and 
compelled  to  speak  e.xactly  as  we  think,  most 
of  us,  I  fancy,  would  have  to  confess  that  the 
coming  back  to  our  gardens  after  anythinc;  like 
a  growing  time  of  absence  is  never  an  unmixed 
joy.  Much  more  often  are  we  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  dismay— and  why?  What  can  it  be 
that  makes  everything  aiipear  to  have  gone 
wrong  1  Why  does  the  Fern  bank  look  so 
rusty  and  the  rockery  so  overgrown?  Why 
have  the  best-loved  plantlets  hidden  them- 
selves away  and  the  naughty  ones  become  too 
pushful  ?      Why,    in    spite    of    weeders    and 


gardeners  and  caretakers  and  waterers,  are  all 
the  corners  we  like  to  see  quite  moist,  as  dry  as 
bones,  and  those  we  would  fain  keep  high  and 
dry  grown  dank  as  ditch  water  I  Why  have 
the  climbers  that  had  started  on  their  course 
so  nicely  gone  off  upon  a  wrong  tack  exactly  in 
the  direction  we  had  not  designed  for  them, 
and  why  did  those  glorious  Gladioli  or 
autumn  Crocuses  or  fioses  or  whatever  it 
happens  to  be  that  we  particularly  wished  to 
see  in  bloom — almost  timing  the  home-coming 
with  that  idea  —  take  the  opportunity  of 
flowering  just  when  we  could  not  watch  them, 
and  now  are  showing  us  nothing  but  withered 
pods  or  reddening  berries  ? 

It  is  not  the  gardener's  fatilt,  poor  man  !  He 
has  been  doing  his  best,  and  the  garden  looks 
all  right  to  him  ;  he  has  mown  the  lawns  and 
swept  them,  and  weeded  the  paths  and  tidied 
up  the  beds.  What  has  gone  amiss  is  this— Ai's 
mind  has  been  going  into  the  garden,  not  ours, 
and  we  feel  the  difference.  It  is  one  of  the 
curious  things  about  gardens  that,  like  dogs, 
they  only  belong  and  respond  to  one  person 
in  a  family.  Other  members  may  be  called 
into  consultation,  may  advise,  and  may  enjoy, 
but  the  garden — if  it  really  is  a  garden — 
belongs  but  to  one.  The  eye  of  that  one 
absent  and  the  face  of  everything  is  changed. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter  one 
finds  there  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  the 
disappointment  that  is  felt  upon  returning  to 
our  gardens.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
inevitable  march  of  the  season  and  the  short- 
lived character  of  many  flowers  ;  there  is  the 
well-known  waywardness  of  plants,  and  there 
is,  too,  the  alteration  in  the  focus  of  our  own 
pair  of  eyes.  AVhatever  we  are  accustomed  to 
appears  by  force  of  habit  to  be  right — to  seem 
right  even  if  it  should  be  wrong.  Custom 
even  beautihes  the  ugly.  Old  ugly  furniture, 
old  ugly  clothes,  old  ugly  pets,  how  blind  we 
grow  to  their  defects  1  Then  comes  some 
period  of  weaning,  and  we  suddenly  see  them 
in  the  abstract.  In  a  way,  this  is  good  for  us, 
and  very  enlightening. 

With  regard  to  gardens  it  is  always  the 
people  who  care  most  for  them,  and  especially 
the  sensitive  and  imaginative  who  suffer  most 
Those  who  tend  and  watch  things  growing  do 
not  merely  see  them  as  they  are,  but  also  as 
they  are  going  to  be.  Imagination  leaps  into 
to-morrow  and  all  the  other  to-morrows,  and 
to  a  great  extent  we  can  by  daily,  hourly; 
fa.shioning  and  moulding  control  the  future  of 
our  flowers  so  that  they  grow  up  as  we  would 
have  them.  "  Trite  love  in  every  form,  even 
towards  animals  and  plants,  is  watchful  and 
ever-seeing,  never  missing  for  a  moment  what 
is  for  their  good."  So  wrote  a  flower-loving 
lady,  who  elsewhere  confesses  to  her  own 
not  infrequent  feelings  of,  shall  we  call  it 
disappointment,  for  want  of  a  better  word  ?— it 
is  a  sort  of  shock— at  the  first  sight  of  her  own 
home  garden  after  absence  from  it.  Has  it 
grown  smaller,  darker?  What  is  wrong  1 
Instead  of  puzzling  over  these  questions,  and 
above  all,  instead  of  grumbling,  the  wise  among 
us  will  speedily,  set  to  work  to  re-establish  the 
lost  rii/iport.  As  soon  as  the  gardeners  are 
not  looking— we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any- 
body's feelings— the  stems  that  have  been  tied 
too  stitHy  are  unbound  and  shaken  into 
freedom,  the  creeper  that  had  wound  itself 
about  the  flower  bush  is  untwined  and  twisted 
in  the  way  that  it  should  go.  A  touch  here, 
a  bending  there,  a  weed  to  pull  up,  a  gentle 
changing.  At  first  the  garden  scholars  will 
be  wayward.  Like  children  after  too  long 
holidays  they  are  out  of  hand.  Leaves  will 
sulk  when  turned  and  show  their  backs 
unbeautifully,  but  only  for  a  time— a  very 
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little  time.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  and  a 
freshening  shower  will  right  them,  and  only 
smiling  faces  will  greet  the  master's  eye. 

There  is  a  pleasant  fiction  in  some  families — 
I  could  almost  believe  in  it  myself  —  that 
plants  thrive  through  being  looked  at  almost 
as  much  as  through  being  looked  after.  Of 
■course  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  master's  eye  is  ever  the  quickest  and  most 
watchful,  anticipating  needs  and  righting 
wrongs  unconsciously. 

One  more  factor  that  makes  up  for  the 
vague  feeling  of  disappointment  we  sometimes 
feel  on  returning  to  our  gardens  is  the  way  we 
have  of  over  -  idealising  them  in  absence. 
Over-fond  and  too-imaginative  people  are  apt 
to  suffer  pangs  even  in  the  joy  of  meeting  their 
•dearest  ones  again  after  a  period  of  separation. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  absent  upon  pedestals. 
With  friends,  and  lovers,  and  husbands  and 
wives,  and  children,  and  flowers  and  gardens, 
the  same  idea  holds  good ;  we  must  not 
remember  any  of  them  better  than  they  are. 

Enough  about  disappointment.  The  return 
to  our  gardens  is  often  also  the  occasion  of  the 
pleasant  surprise.  Some  wayward  wildling  we 
have  coaxed  in  vain  for  long  we  find  with  joy 
has  established  itself  at  last.  Finally,  in  its 
own  way,, it  is  flourishing.  And  what  a  lovely 
border  is  here  of  Heliotrope  !  It  was  nothing 
when  we  left  it ;  now,  what  a  mass  of  bloom 
and  fragrance,  and  how  pretty  the  bronze- 
brown  Clover,  with  the  golden  flowerets,  that 
has  leapt  across  the  pathway  to  form  a 
background.  How  the  pink-dyed  Gloire  de 
Dijons  cluster  among  the  purple  blooms  of  the 
Clematis,  and  how  the  crimson  Phlox  flowers 
are  burning  as  if  lighted  from  within  ;  or  if  it 
is  a  month  later  in  the  year  how  the  gaily- 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  are  heartening  up 
the  borders  where  still  the  Dahlias  toss  their 
dainty  heads,  the  monthly  Koses  are  turning  a 
paler  pink,  and  the  Mignonette  is  just  a  little 
off— but,  ah,  how  sweet  !  How  much  there  is 
to  see  and  do  ! 

Household  matters  may  be  calling  us, 
accounts  that  have  to  be  made  up,  and  sums 
that  have  to  be  put  down,  but  it  is  next  door  to 
impossible  to  turn  aside  and  leave  the  garden 
we  are  so  glad  to  see  again  and  within  whose 
boundaries  we  fain  would  linger.  Already  the 
shyness  is  rubbed  ofi'  that  had  come  between 
us  and  the  garden  folk.  Now  we  shall  work 
together,  again;  sympathy  is  re-established. 
Well  is  it  with  the  garden  world  that  once 
more  feels  itself  beloved,  bewatohed,  betended, 
safely  living  and  growing  under  the  care  of 
those  who  understand  and  love  it  best. 

F.  A.  B. 


THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 

THE    ROCK    GARDEN    IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

COLD  winds  and  heavy  rains  are  already 
making  their  presence  felt,  and 
remind  us  that  the  summer  is  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past.  Never- 
theless gardens,  and  especially  rock 
gardens,  judiciously  arranged  with  a 
view  to  successive  and  continuous  effect,  are  still 
bright  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather.  Many 
plants  mentioned  in  my  notes  for  August  are  still 
in  bloom  at  the  time  of  writing  (middle  of 
September),  and  of  these  I  may  mention  the  very 
interesting  ffinothera  rosea,  Prunella  grandiflora 
and  its  white  variety,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  and  Senecio  Grayi.  I  will 
now  mention  plants  which  have  since  come  into 
bloom  and  are  still  flowering,  some  of  them  for  the 
second  time. 


Climbers  Now  in  Bloom. 
A  glorious  climbing  plant  is  now  blooming  out 
of  doors  in  West  Cornwall,  namely,  Solanum 
Wendlandi.  It  is  almost  too  robust  in  its  growth 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  plant  for  the  rock  garden, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used 


the  rambling  habit  of  the  ordinary  Hawkweed  it 
should  be  used  with  care.  Very  pretty  still  is 
Dianthus  versicolor  with  its  crimson  blossoms,  and 
Chrysogonum  virginianum,  which  for  a  second 
time  this  year  is  unfolding  its  deep  yellow  flowers 
close  to  the  ground.     Asteriscus  maritimus  is  also 


for  covering  a  cliff  or  wall  of  either  natural  or  j  an  exquisite  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  but  it  is 
artificial  rock  if  the  rocks  are  on  a  scale  bold  !  hardy  only  in  very  sheltered  places  near  the  sea. 
enough  to  accommodate  so  strong  a  grower.  I  The  purple  Verbena  venosa,  though  not  hardy  in 
was  much  struck  with  its  appearance  last  week  in  the  North,  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  is  now  at 
a  garden  near  Truro.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  its  best.  A  very  choice  and  rare  rook  plant  now 
varying  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  blooming  is  Senecio  leucophyllus,  growing  only  a 
from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  width  ;  it  bears  few  inches  in  height,  which  has  silvery  leaves  and 
enormous  clusters  of  blue  flowers  with  a  suspicion  deep  yellow  flowers.  Last,  but  not  least,  among 
of  mauve  at  the  base,  and  each  individual  flower  dwarf  plants  in  bloom  I  may  mention  Cyclamen 
measures  2  inches  to 
2i  inches  across.  In 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
series at  Exeter  there 
are  several  fine  plants 
in  bloom,  but  there  the 
plants  were  in  pots  and 
not  out  of  doors.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  there- 
fore tender,  but  it  is 
hardy  in  warm  and 
sheltered  places  in  the 
south  -  west.  Other 
climbers  now  in  bloom 
—  which,  of  course, 
would  be  suitable  only 
for  very  large  rocks — 
are  the  various  Cle- 
matises of  both  the  C. 
Jaokmani  and  the  C. 
coccinea  type.  The 
somewhat  new  hybrids. 
Countess  of  Onslow, 
Duchess  of  Alban}',  and 
Princess  Beatrice,  are 
also  now  in  bloom. 

Dwarf  Rock  Plants 
Now  IN  Flower. 
Campanula  Hender- 
son! has  opened  its 
fine  blossoms  during 
the  last  week  or  so  ; 
the  deep  blue  flowers 
are  H  inches  to  2  inches 
across,  and  very  attrac- 
tive. The  plant  is  only 
about  0  inches  or 
9  inches  high.  Of  other 
Campanulas  now  bloom- 
ing I  may  mention  the 
pale  blue  C.  hirsuta  and 
the  little  gem  C  Erinus. 
The  latter  has  deeply- 
toothed  leaves  and  deep 
blue  flowers.  Most 
Seduras  have  passed  out 
of  bloom.  The  yellow 
Sedum  middendorfia- 
num  flowered  till  the 
first  week  in  September, 
and  its  leaves,  now  a 
deep  red,  are  orna- 
mental stiU.  Sedum 
eibiricum  with  its  deep 
crimson  flowers  is  still 
exceptionally  bright, 
and  equally  attractive  is 
Sedum  Ewersii  turkes- 

tanicum,  both  on  account  of  its  glaucous  foliage 
and  its  pretty  heads  of  pink  flowers  which  are  just 
opening.  Of  Thymes  I  have  only  noticed  Thymus 
carnosus  as  being  now  in  bloom.  It  is  larger  in 
all  its  parts  than  most  of  the  genus,  and  its 
prostrate  stems  covered  with  spikes  of  fine  pink 
flowers  are  very  pretty.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  Helianthemum  lunulatum  with  its  compact 
growth  of  grey  leaves,  now  studded  with  yellow 
blossoms,  and  of  the  orange  Erigeron  aurantiaoum, 
which  is  just  blooming  for  a  second  time. 
Hieracium  '■ubrum,  which  is  in  full  bloom,  is 
certainly  a  shade  deeper  than  its  orange  companion, 
but  it  is  not  red  in  spite  of  the  name,  and  as  it  has 


A  SEEDLING   ASTER,    HUN.    EDITH   GIBBS,   RAISED   BY   MR.    BECKETT   IN   THE 
GARDENS   OF  ALDENHAM   HODSE. 


hederffifolium  and  other  autumn-flowering  kinds, 
which  prefer  a  partly  shaded  position  to  one  in  the 
full  sun. 

Medium-sized  Plants  Now  Blooming. 
The  following  plants  can  of  course  not  be 
associated  with  the  smallest  alpines,  but  might 
adorn  the  bolder  rocks.  In  a  moist  and  half-shady 
place  the  blue  and  the  white  forms  of  Gentiana 
asclepiadea  are  just  now  very  attractive,  as  are 
also  the  following  fine  forms  of  Chelone,  viz.,  C. 
Lyoni  and  C.  obliqua  with  purple  flowers,  C. 
barbata  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  C.  glabra  alba 
with  white  flowers.  More  sunny  positions  are 
required   by  the   scarlet   Zauschneria   californica, 
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the  blue  Plumbago  Larpentae,  and  the  pink  Sedum 
spectabile.  A  very  bright  yellow  flower  with 
grey  tomentose  foliage  is  the  American  Chrysopsis 
villosa  Rutteri.     Of  a  deeper  yellow  is  Buphthal- 

raum   salicifolium,  which  has  deep  green    narrow  _.    ^^ 

leaves.      Coreopsis   rosea   is   not   so   large   as  the    stones  and  not  on  soil,  where  they  would  probably 
better-known  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  but  its  flowers,    rot  off  during  a  wet  season. 


be  attended  to,  especially  for  plants  which  love 
a  comparatively  dry  position,  such  as  Opuntias, 
Androsaces,  &c.  With  regard  to  such  Androsaces 
as  have  their  leaves  in  large  rosettes,  care  should 
be    taken   that    these   rosettes   of   leaves   rest 
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which  are  just  appearing,  are  of  a  pale  rose 
colour,  and  its  foliage  is  very  ornamental.  Of 
purple  flowers  the  most  conspicuous  just  now  are  : 
Linaria  purpurea  and  the  glorious  Tyerman's 
Groundsel  {Senecio  jiulcher).  Asters,  too,  are 
unfolding  their  blossoms.  Among  the  prettiest, 
and,  for  the  rock  garden,  most  suitable  kinds,  I 
will  only  mention  Aster  dumosus.  Aster  acris,  and 
Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus. 

Tall  Perennials  for  the  Back  or  a  Rock 
Garden. 

Of  tall  herbaceous  plants  now  blooming  there  is  [ 
still  quite  a  large  number,  but  chiefly  such  as  are 
more  suitable  for  the  border  or  margin  of  the 
shrubbery  than  for  the  rock  garden.  Especially 
might  this  be  said  of  the  numerous  Sunflowers, 
Rudbeckias,    Solidagos    (Golden    Rod),  Helenium 

striatum,    Tritomas,   &c.     All   these   can   only  be  I  „  „  

used  in  the  rock  garden  when  they  form  the  solely  for  beautifying  their  gardens  and"not 
background  and  when  a  barrier  of  some  kind  is  |  for    exhibition.      In     a    season    like    that    of 

lIi'Intr'^Mn^f  "^""r  ""f"?!  "?'' .""'  "^/"'n "  ''•?''^  *^?  P*^***  «'^»"»er  it  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
plants  Most  eflfective  tall  plants  and  well  suited  able  to  say  that  no  other  Hybrid  Tea  has 
for   bold   rocks   are    Desmodium    laponicura    and  ,  pnfl„,.prl  tl,l  ;„^lo„,o„t  ,..„„fi,  11    ^i- 

Desmodium  penduliflorum  (syu.  Lespedeza  bicolor),  '  v«Hp  v  =,nd  if  T  ^    f}^'  '°  ^f  ^'  ^^^ 

the  former  with  pink  and  the  latter  with  purple  :  ^T^'  T^a^w  ^^^''^.  asked  to  name  the  twelve 
flowers.  Their  arching  shoots,  covered  with '.,  1^^'^™  leas  it  would  most  certainly  be 
flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  gracefully  ;  included  amongst  them.  Though  not  by  any 
projecting  beyond  some  prominence,  give  a  natural  Cleans  a  strong  grower  it  is  a  robust  and 
and  pleasing  effect.  Much  stiffer  and  more  sturdy  sturdy  one,  and  holds  its  blooms  erect  on  very 
is  the  scarlet  Lychnis  chalcedonica  or  the  purple  stiff  stalks,  and  never  requires  disbudding.  At 
Rudbeckias  R.  purpurea  and  angustifolia.     Par-    the  time  of   writing  (September    16)  mildew 

licularly   elegant   is    the    tall    yellow    Rudbeckia    is    

Golden  Glow,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  room 


HYBRID     TEA      ROSE 
MME.  JULES    GROLEZ. 

EVERAL  notes  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden  about  this  excellent  Rose, 
and,  having  grown  a  number  of  plants 
of  it,  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  all 
that  has  been  written  about  its  good 
qualities.  Introduced  by  M.  Guillot 
.-  long  ago  as  1897,  it  seems  to  have  been 
missed   by   many   of   those   who   grow   Roses 


being  further  enhanced  by  its  thorns,  which 
are  a  bright  red.  Although  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant 
is  perhaps  more  brilliant  in  summer,  when 
autumn  comes  1  far  prefer  Mme.  Jules  Grolez. 
Its  beautiful  silvery  pink  blossoms  reflex  in  a, 
most  charming  manner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  while  its  firm  petals  seem  to  resist 
rain  and  damp  infinitely  better  than  Mrs. 
Grant.  But  whatever  the  season  may  be, 
ilme.  .Jules  Grolez  is  an  abiding  acquisition. 
It  has,  alas  !  a  fault^it  is  scentless. 

Worcestershire.         Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


BEST    ROSES    OF    THE    SEASON. 
Best  Twenty-fodr  of  All  Classes. 

A  NOTE  from  a  London  suburban  gardener  may 

be  of  some  service,  although   not  necessarily 

so  to   your   original    correspondent.      All  the 

Roses  mentioned  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on  if 

attention  is  given  to  initial  preparation  of  the 

ground. 

Twelve  Standard  Roses  for  the  Garden. 

The  chief  points  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  this  list  are  :  (1)  strong  growth,  (2) 
freedom  of  flowering  during  summer  and 
autumn,  (.3)  hardiness,  (4)  variety  of  colour. 

Caroline  Tesfout. — Well  known  ;  at  time  of 
writing  (September)  two  standards  in  my 
garden  carry  forty-nine  flowers  in  all  stages 
of  development ;  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  ; 
pink. 

La  France.— Silvery  pink  ;  too  well  known 
to  need  description ;  must  have  a  cool  root- 


details  here, 
continue,  drainage 


As  the  wet  weather  seems  likely  to   the   Hybrid   Tea.s,   and   the  beauty  of   Mme 
lage  in  the  rock  garden  should  now    .Jules  Grolez  in   this  respect  is  very  marked' 


run. 
rampant,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the       Ulrich  Brunner.— Cherry  red  ;  makes  a  fine 
very  low  temperatures  which  we  have  been   standard. 
Work  in  the  Rock  Garden.  registering.    I  notice,  however,  that  the  Hybrid       Fri7ice  Camille  de  Bohan.—The  best  dark 

Work  is  plentiful  enough,  for  now  is  an  excellent  ^  ^^^i^v.  ^'v,^  s^iny  foliage  are  not  much  red  Rose  for  the  garden  ;  none  of  the  dark  red 
time  for  rearranging  plants  or  for  making  additions  troubled  by  this  scourge,  and  in  this  category  j  Roses  are  very  good  in  the  autumn,  but  this 
to    old    or    constructing    new    rock   work.      As,    ^  ^^J^l'*,  place  the   variety  under  notice,   M.  I  one  is  the  freest. 

however,  these  operations  will  be  exhaustively  Bi'nel,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Cauvin,  and  Marquise  Litta.~Ca.rmme:  an  excellent 
dealt  with  in  another  series  of  essays  on  the  subject  v  loloniste  Leveque.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  flower  ;  good  shape  ;  if  treated  well  can  be 
ot   "Rock  Garden  Making"  I  need  not  go  into   to  the  eye  than  the  youn^  foliage  of  most  of    relied  on' 

'   ""  ...  -     -  Captain  Hayward.—The  hest  crimion ;  very 

free,  and  always  opens  well. 

General  Jaci/ueminot.  —  Another  sweet  - 
scented  old  Rose  that  should  be  grown ; 
bright  crimson. 

Mme.  Hoste.—T&le  lemon  ;  the  hardiest  of 
the  yellow  Teas  ;  very  free-flowering. 

W.  A.  Bichardson. — Makes  a  fine  standard  ; 
all  shades  of  yellow  ;  never  without  a  bloom 
with  me  from  .June  to  November. 

Viscountess  Folkestone. —  Flesh  white  large 
flowers,  and  very  free  ;  one  of  the  best. 

White  Maman  Cochet.—A  Tea,  but  quite 
hardy  with  me  ;  good  grower,  and  magnificent 
floweis 

Antoine  Rivoire. — A  Hybrid  Tea ;  creamy 
white,  deeper  in  centre  ;  free-flowering,  and  a 
good  grower  ;  flower  opens  flat,  but  fine  shape 
otherwise. 

All  these  recommended  for  standards  can 
be  equally  well  grown  as  dwarfs,  with  the 
jiossible  exception  of  White  Maman  Cochet, 
which  is  at  its  best  as  a  standard.  I  would, 
however,  add  the  following 

Bush  Roses. 
Killarney. — Blush  pink  ;  a  Rose  that  does 
very  well    with    me   on   a  clay   subsoil  ;   its 
flowers  are  very  beautiful. 

Mme.  AM  Chatenay.—A.  beautiful  Rose, 
unique  in  its  colouring  and  curious  habit  of 
twisting  its  petals  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia  ;  a 
deep  La  France  outer  petal,  deepening  to 
salmon  in  centre. 
Mrs.  John  Laing. — A  well-known  flower  ; 
j  good  in  every  respect. 

I      Mme.  Cadeau  Kamey. — A  Hybrid  Tea ;  very 
I  free-flowering  ;  flesh  tint,  deepening  to  yello 
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at  the  base  ;  has  been  very  fine 
with  me  this  year. 

Mine.  Jules  Grole.z. — A  beauti- 
ful, though  not  large  Eose  ;  deep 
shade,  clear  pink. 

Griiis  an  Teplitz. — A  beautiful 
Rose  ;  wonderful  colour ;  very 
free-flowering  ;  semi-climber. 

Maman  Cochet. — A  fine  Rose 
that  has  not  been  at  its  best 
this  autumn,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  but  it  should  be  grown  ; 
for  a  Tea  it  likes  rich,  heavy 
soil.  No  garden  should  be  with- 
out some  of  the 

China  Teas,  such  as  Mme. 
Eugene  Resal  and  Laurette 
Me&simy,  both  excellent  if  one's 
choice  is  limited,  and  to  finish 
my  list  of  two  dozen  I  will  add 

Three  Climbees, 
and,  still  keepiilg  in  mind  the 
original  idea  of  autumn-flowering, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere  is  the 
best  white  ;  Longworth  Rambler, 
bright  pinkish  crimson  ;  and,  as 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  William 
Allen  Richardson  have  been 
already  mentioned,  I  think  I  will 
add  Gloire  de  Dijon  to  conclude 
my  list. 

I  think  your  correspondent 
C.  W.  Crosby  has  rather  mis- 
understood the  original  enquiry, 
or  he  would  not  have  recom- 
mended such  Roses  as  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  Ulster, 
Bessie  Brown,  C.  Gillemot,  Helen 
Gambler,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  White  Lady,  &c. ;  they 
are  not  decorative  garden  Roses. 
If  one  has  the  space,  the  proper 
way  to  grow  Roses  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  garden  is  to  keep  each 
sort  distinct  by  planting  it  in  a 
group  or  bed  by  itself.  Treated 
in  this  way,  all  the  following  can 
be  recommended :  La  France, 
Caroline  Testout,  Viscountess 
Mnie.  Eugene  Resal  (this  is  particularly  good), 
and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  for  dark  red.  All  these 
Roses  are  fine  bedders,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter,  which  is  rather  taller  in  its 
growth,  are  of  similar  habit. 

Heebeet  E.  Molyneux. 

Brantivood,  Balham,  S.  W. 

BosES  AT  Rothesay. 
In  a  few  weeks  time  many  people  will  be  preparing 
to  plant  a  few  Roses,  and  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  disappointed  in  their  selection  they  will  soon 
be  placing  their  orders  with  their  nurserymen.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  select  a  few  good  varieties  from 
the  number  which  most  firms  catalogue  that  a  few 
notes  on  one  or  two  Hybrid  Teas  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  This  is  not  an  ideal  Rose  growing 
district,  being  subject  to  late  frosts  and  with  a 
very  large  rainfall.  A  few  varieties  do  very  well, 
and  some  even  better  than  I  have  seen  them 
elsewhere.  The  following  is  a  short  description 
of  a  few  : — 

Augustine  Hamont. — This  is  one  of  the  newer 
Roses  ;  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  rosy  carmine  on  the 
outside  of  the  petals,  the  inside  of  a  silvery  pink 
with  a  yellow  base.  The  form  is  good,  having  a 
good  depth  of  petal,  the  growth  vigorous.  This 
should  be  included  in  all  collections  where  Roses 
are  grown  for  cutting  and  decoration. 

Antoine  Rivoire. — The  colour  is  a  rosy  flesh  on  a 
yellow  ground,  shaded  with  a  border  of  crimson. 
It  is  a  first-class  garden  Rose,  the  form  good  and 
the  plant  vigorous. 

Clara  Watson.  — This  is  a  first-class  Rose  for  this 


Lady  Thornycroft,  Steyne,  Bem- 
bridge,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
writes  : — The  best  autumn-blooming 
Roses  in  our  garden  here  this 
autumn  are  G.  Nabonnand,  General 
Shablikene,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Anna  Olivier,  Princess  de  Sagan, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  All  of  these  are  full  of 
blooms  and  buds,  and  are  in  the 
best  of  foliage. 

Princess  de  Sagan  is  our  only 
dark  red  Rose  which  looks  in  full 
health.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
desirable  Rose,  each  bloom  remaining 
bright  red  until  the  petals  fall. 

Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  is  covered 
with  blooms,  and  goes  on  flowering 
until  well  in  November,  and  is  a 
very  charming  Rose  with  delicious 
scent. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz  this  year  is 
not  as  good  a  colour  as  last  year 
and  has  lost  a  great  many  of  its 
leaves. 

Ulrich  Brunner  looks  very  healthy 
and  has  some  good  blooms,  but  it  is 
not  a  Rose  I  like  at  all. 

Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey  and  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  are  both  lovely  and 
have  a  few  charming  blooms. 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  all  look 
very  ill  indeed,  but  they  were  only 
put  in  last  November,  and  have  had 
a  trying  summer. 

Of  the  China  Roses  Laurette 
Messimy  and  Cramoisie  Superieure 
are  the  best,  each  having  a  number 
of  blooms. 

Ahster  Stella  Gray  also  is  still 
in  bloom,  and  Wichuriana  is  covered 
with  buds  and  blooms. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  has  not  done 
well,  but  William  Allen  Richardson 
and  Reve  d'Or  are  very  good  indeed. 


Folkestone, 


WEEPING   ash   in  THE  PALACE   GARDENS,    DALKEITH. 

district,  doing  far  better  than  I  have  seen  it  else- 
where ;  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  for  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  colour,  being 
of  a  pale  salmon,  tinted  pink. 

Caroline  Testout. — The  colour  is  a  satiny  rose, 
with  a  brighter  centre,  a  fine  large  exhibition 
flower,  but  also  a  free  bloomer.  The  plant  is 
vigorous,  and  the  flower  of  good  form  and  very 
sweet  scented. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz. — This  is  a  first-class  autumn- 
blooming  garden  Rose,  being  very  free  flowering 
and  of  a  semi-climbing  habit.  The  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  the  colour  being  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
The  foliage  itself  is  handsome — a  bronzy  green. 

Gustave  Regis.  — This  is  a  really  charming  Rose, 
exquisite  in  bud,  which  is  long  and  pointed,  the 
colour  a  deep  canary  yellow  with  orange  centre, 
and  a  streak  of  crimson  down  the  back  of  the 
petals  ;  a  beautiful  buttonhole  Rose. 

Liberty. — A  charming  Rose,  of  a  brilliant  velvety 
crimson  of  an  even  shade  throughout.  The  petals 
are  well  reflexed.  It  is  a  charming  Rose  in  the 
bud,  very  free  and  vigorous,  and  beautiful  for  the 
garden  or  for  decoration.  It  is  spoilt  for  the 
exhibition  table  by  being  undersized. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. — This  is  just  now  (Sep- 
tember) a  charming  picture,  flowering  here  most 
profusely.  It  is  of  a  carmine-rose  colour,  shaded 
salmon,  "the  reflexed  portion  of  petal  being  of  a 
silvery  pink.  It  is  very  sweet  scented,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  Hybrid  Teas  for  garden  decoration, 
and  should  be  found  in  all  collections. 

The  above  is  not,  of  course,  a  complete  list  of 
the  best  Roses,  but  just  a  few  that  were  noticed 
doing  particularly  well. 

Rothesay.  G.  M. 


Caroline  Testout  has  been,  and 
still  is,  magnificent ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone  the  same  ;  Docteur  Grill 
is  lovely  now,  as  it  has  been  all  the 
yeai  Maman  Cochet  and  its  white  variety  beautiful 
as  usual.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  Margaret 
Dickson,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Fran5ois  Michelon  were  finer  than  I  ever  saw  them 
before.  Marie  van  Houtte,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Mme.  Ravary,  Billiard  et  Barre,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Bridesmaid, 'Edith  Gifi'ord,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  L'Ideal  have  all  done  particularly  well  this 
year,  and  George  Nabonnand  is  now  splendid.  It 
is  the  best  of  autumnals,  but  no  use  in  the  summer. 
La  France  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  usually  splendid 
in  this  garden,  have  done  very  poorly  this  year. 

F.  G.  Coleridge. 
The  Hermitage,  Twyford,  Berks. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

WEEPING     TREES. 

PLANTING  these  with  a  niggardly 
hand  is,  after  all,  not  what  is 
wanted,  that  is,  if  we  are  to_  derive 
pleasure  from  their  presence  in  com- 
bination with  the  general  run  of  our 
park  and  woodland  trees.  Single 
specimens  dotted  about  here  and  there,  and 
planted  ever  so  wisely,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  those  clumped  or  massed  in 
threes  or  fives,  and  at  irregular  distances 
apart,  a  fact  the  truth  of  which  dawned 
forcibly  upon  me  when  visiting  a  well-managed 
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and  well-planted  estate  in  the  south  of  England. 
•Generally,  as  seen,  weeping  trees  like  those 
of  upright  habit  are  planted  singly,  perhaps  in 
appropriate  enough  situations,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  planter 
had  this  rigidly  before  him,  that  such  a  class 
of  trees  spoils  the  landscape,  and  requires  to  be 
very  carefully  dealt  with  and  in  unusually 
small  numbers.  Such  ideas  may  have  done 
well  enough  for  the  old  school  of  planters,  but 
nowadays  hard  and  fast  lines  are  not  tolerated, 
and  the  departures  from  the  strict  routine  of 
■century -old  ideas  are  nowhere  more  preva- 
lent than  in  matters  connected  with  trees 
.and  shrubs,  their  planting  and  after  manage- 
ment. 

A  group  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  some  eight 
or  nine  in  number,  planted  in  no  cramped  or 
confined  spaces,  by  the  side  of  a  fair  sized  lake, 
has  a  most  pleasing  and  effective  appearance, 
but  they  are  planted  far  from  any  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  on  the  gently  sloping,  grassy 
bank,   thus,    I   fancy,   adding   much   to   their 
charm  and  beauty.     No  single  specimen  of  the 
same  tree  could  have  produced  such  an  effect 
as  this  clump,  which  covered  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  but  yet  did  not  look  out  of  place, 
the  size  and  outline  of  the  grounds  being  boldly 
laid  out  and  (luite  in  keeping  with  the  broad 
sheet  of  water.     Within  sight  of  these,  but 
several  hundred  yards  away,  a  mass  of  the  red- 
stemmed  Dogwood  quite  enlivened  the  end  of 
the  lake  ;   while  in  a  recess,  where  the  margin 
of  a  plantation  came  nearly  down  to  the  water- 
side, were  three  fine  old  trees  of  the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  or  rather  what  to  me  appeared  to  be  a 
weeping  form  of  this  Canadian  Conifer.   These 
with  their  rich  background  of  Scotch  Firs  had  a 
truly  imposing  appearance,  the  long,  cord-like 
twigs  hanging  gracefully  down  for  more  than 
a  couple  of  feet.     Even  at  their  advanced  size 
and  age  the  trees  were  by  no  means  cramped 
for   room,   although   when   viewed    from    the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  the  trio  seemed  as  if 
but  one  gigantic  specimen.     For  small  places 
such  a  method  of  planting  would  never  do  ; 
although  even  then  it  is  wise  policy  to  have 
only  a  few  well  laid  out  clumps  in  preference 
to  single  specimens  dotted  about   here  and 
there,  and  which  latter  are  hard  to  place  so 
that  they  may  look  well  and  be  in  keeping 
with  their  surroundings. 

To  those  with  plenty  of  ground  space  I 
would  say  plant  no,  or  very  few,  single  speci- 
mens, but,  instead,  clumps  or  masses,  particu- 
larly of  weeyjing,  fastigiate,  or  brightly  tinted 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  these,  if  well  arranged, 
will  afford  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
pleasure  than  single  subjects,  be  they  dotted 
about  ever  so  thickly,  and  planted  with  more 
than  a  usual  amount  of  care  and  attention. 

That  there  are  exceptions  to  the  effect 
produced  by  single  specimens  generally  \yill 
readily  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  well  -  developed  example  of 
the  Weeping  Ash.  This  tree  ramifies  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  weep- 
ing tree  for  using  as  a  single  specimen,  few 
others  making  a  more  interesting  and  distinct 
picture. 

All  over  the  country  are  to  be  found  fine  old 
trees  of  the  Weeping  Ash,  such  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Kent  is  abundant  in  weeping 
forms  of  the  A.sh,  and  a  drive  from  London  to 
Chislehuret  is  well  repaid  by  the  quantity  of 
these  as  well  as  other  rare  ornamental  trees 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  and  grounds. 
A  tree  of  the  Weeijing  Ash  hardly  ."JO  feet  high 
might  be  pointed  out,  the  spread  of  whose 
pendent  branches  is  .jO  feet  in  diameter,  and 
that  is  not  unusual  when  the  tree  is  growing 
on  rich  damp  loam.     The  golden  form  of  the 


Weeping  Ash  (F.  Excelsior  aurea  pendula)  is 
not  desirable,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  that  would  not  have  been  the  better 
of  removal,  so  far  at  least  as  the  appearance  of 
the  surroundings  were  influenced  by  it. 

To  sum  up  concisely,  I  may  say  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  weeping,  upright,  or  other 
peculiarly-habited  trees  and  shrubs  look  better 
in  clumps  of  irregular  size  if  the  grounds  are 
boldly  laid  out,  while  at  the  same  time  a  few 
species,  such  as  the  Ash  in  ([uestion,  which 
ramify  exten.sively  can  with  all  appropriateness 
136  used  as  single  specimens.  W. 


A  FAMOUS  TREE. 
(Pterooaeya  caucasica.) 
There  is  a  special  beauty  about  Pterocarya 
caucasica  when  full  of  foliage  and  covered 
with  its  peculiar  catkins  that  makes  one 
wonder  why  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
planted,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Southern  Russia  quite  100 
years  ago.  I  think,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  its  absence  in  the  majority  of  gardens  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  trees,  either  indigenous  or  exotic,  to 
push  its  foliage,  and  that  both  young  leaves 
and  catkins  are  often  cut  by  spring  frosts. 
The  catkins,  both  male  and  female,  are  quite 
destroyed  (this  was  the  case  this  year),  and, 
although  young  foliage  breaks  away  again,  the 
fact  of  the  susceptibility  to  frost  probably  led 
to  its  exclusion  in  future  planting  operations 
under  the  imiiression  that  it  was  really  more 
tender  than  is  actually  the  case. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
—which,  .so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  by  far  the 
largest   specimen   in   England— was   probably 
planted  in  the  early  twenties.     I  thought  at 
one  time  it  was  considerably  older,  but  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
shown  that  it  grows  and  develops  in  size  both 
of  trunk  and  branch  at  a  great  pace.     I  know 
of   nT>   tree  whose  root-action   is   at    once   so 
vigorous  and  so  extended,  and  it  should  never 
be  planted  in  near  proximity  to  anything  that 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  its  underground  activity. 
Strong  fibres  have  been  found  quite  30  yards 
from  the  stem.     Our  tree  was,  unfortunately, 
planted  on  a  site  not  far  distant  from  fruit 
tree,  fiower,   and  Vine  borders,  necessitating 
the  cutting  of  rather  deep  trenches  to  ]jrevent 
its  roots  encroaching  on  these  borders.    Careful 
measurement   gives    the    height   of    the    tree 
45  feet  ;  girth  of  stem,  .3  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  ;  and  spread  of  branches  (circumference) 
nearly  110  yards.     I  had  not  heard  of  the  tree 
ripening  its  seed  in  England,  and  was  unable 
for  some  years  to  procure  a  seedling,  but  in 
the  summer  of  l>s99  a  tiny  plant  was  discovered 
in  a   warm  corner.     This   has  grown   into   a 
healthy  little  specimen,  and  will  be   planted 
this  autumn  in  a  prominent  position  to  per- 
petuate the   n.eraory   of  the    parent  tree,  for 
this  is  doomed  at  no  very  distant  date.   Several 
of  the  largest  branches  are  nearly  horizontal 
in  growth,  and  the  strain,  especially  when  they 
are  clothed  with  foliage  and  catkins,  is  naturally 
very  great.     The  tree  is  propped  in  all  direc- 
tions, but    I  fear   some  day  the  weight   will 
prove  too  much  for  the  props. 

Vlaremont.  E.  BuEEELL. 


might  say  they  are  all  show  flowers,  but  there 
is  nothing  miffy  about  their  growth,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  of  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
constitution  than  those  we  have  already  had 
from  the  same  source. 

Lord  .Justice  first  attracted  my  notice,  a  fine 
fancy  after  the  style  of  Queen  Bess,  but  an 
improvement  on  that  flower,  heavily  marked 
scarlet  and  lilac  on  deep  yellow  ground  ; 
Ormonde,  another  good  flower,  bright  red 
margin  ;  Seymour  Corcoran,  a  new  self  of 
amber  colour,  of  fine  shape  and  form.  Amphion 
took  my  fancy  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  new 
ones,  a  very  lovely  flower  that  can  be  highly 
recommended.  Another  good  flower  was 
Countess  of  Yerulam,  with  a  heavy  margin 
of  scarlet,  an  excellent  bloom  ;  and  Gronow, 
very  perpetual,  that  will  make  a  stir  on  the 
exhibition  bench  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  There 
were  many  others,  but  these  I  especially 
noted.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 

Brantwood,  Balham,  S.  W. 

[We  are  sorry  two  or  three  varieties  were 
incorrectly  spelt  in  Mr.  Molyneux's  excellent 
article  last  week  on  "Border  Carnations." 
"Huella"  should  be  Tenella,  and  for  "Lanzan" 
read  Lauzan.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is    not   responsible    for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


S 


NEW     CARNATIONS. 

A  VISIT  to  Edenside  (Mr.  Douglas'  nursery)  in 
.July  was  quite  sufticient  to  prove  that,  good 
as  are  the  Carnations  already  in  commerce, 
better  are  yet  to  come,  and  amongst  the  new 
ones  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this 
autumn  the  following  attracted  my  notice.     I 


ROOT  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden-."] 
IR,— I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  answer 
the  following  questions  re  root  pruning 
of  fruit  trees  :  What  is  the  effect  of  root 
pruning  (1)  on  Pear  and  Apple  trees 
growing  in  the  open  on  garden  walls  ?  (2) 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  under  glass? 
Do  vou  expect  good  crops  of  fruit  the  following 
year  after  pruning,  and  do  you  expect  the  fruit  to 
be  as  good  in  size  and  quality?  Prunum. 

[The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  what  is 
the  value  of  root  pruning,  and  when  it  should  be 
done  and  how.  Though  a  simple  matter,  the 
work  to  be  a  success  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
care.  It  is  also  asked,  Can  good  crops  be  expected 
the  season  following  root  pruning?  And  we  say 
yes,  certainly,  but  especially  in  later  years  the 
eflect  will  be  seen  in  better  crops  and  finer  fruit. 
Of  course  there  are  failures  which  often  occur  by 
what  may  be  termed  mutilating  or  crippling  the 
roots.  If  this  is  done  so  that  the  trees  suffer  it 
stands  to  reason  the  crop  will  fail.  It  is  foolish 
to  cut  the  roots  so  severely  as  to  injure  the  trees. 
Trees  properly  planted  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted if  necessary  are  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  such  trees  do  not  require  root  pruning.  It  is 
those  trees  with  a  few  strong  roots  and  few  fibres 
that  require  taking  in  hand.  That  transplanting 
is  as  effective  as  root  pruning,  and  though  such 
trees  are  never  root  pruned,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  growth,  the  soil,  and  other  details. 
Trees  not  pruned  too  hard  but  allowed  to  grow 
freely  and  crop  well  do  not  need  root  pruning  ;  it 
is  the  barren  ones  with  strong  top  and  root  growth 
that  need  it. 

Trees  planted  in  rich  soil  or  soil  heavily  manured 
at  the  start  are  most  likely  to  need  root  pruning. 
Of  course  this  means  food,  but  not  in  a  young 
state,  before  they  attain  fruiting  size,  should 
quantities  be  given  at  the  roots.  Take  young 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  under  glass,  the 
question  is  asked,  What  is  the  effect  of  root 
pruning  ?  If  the  trees  are  not  more  than  ten  years 
old  I  would  advise  quite  different  treatment  to 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  open;  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  advise  root  pruning  for  old  trees  under 
glass.  It  is  far  better  to  grow  young  trees  than 
old  ones. 
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(1)  Apples  and  Pears  on  open  garden  walls  are  i  in  Georgia  as  to  earn  the  name  of  Cherokee  Rose, 
more  readily  root  pruned  than  trees  in  the  open,  ,  it  is  common  in  the  West  Indies,  Madeira,  and 
as  the  wall  keeps  them  within  bounds  on  one  side    some   parts   of    India.      Being    thus   widely   dis 


of  the  roots,  and  by  making  a  semi-circle  round  the 
other  portion  the  work  is  not  difficult.  There  is 
no  better  time  to  prune  than  now,  that  is,  before 
the  leaves  fall,  say  from  the  end  of  September  till 
the  end  of  October.  I  have  done  this  work  even 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  mild  seasons,  but  by 
•doing  the  root  pruning  now  new  fibrous  roots  form 
before  the  winter.     The  effect  of  root  pruning  on 


tributed  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  different  forms  of  this 
Rose,  some  of  which  are  superior  to  others.  The 
finest  I  know  came  as  a  small  plant  from  the 
North-west  of  India.  This  is  growing  at  Kings- 
wear,  South  Devon,  and  has  thriven  amazingly, 
being  well  covered  with  foliage  to  the  base,  which 
has  a  spread  of  30  feet,  while  its  highest  shoots  are 


gross  trees  causes  fruit  buds  to  form  freely  next    35  feet  from  the  ground.     It  bears  flowers  which 


season,  it  prevents  so  much  useless  or  non-fruiting 
wood,  and  encourages  a  more  fruitful  growth. 
The  effect  is  less  seen  next  season  than  in  later 
years.  I  do  not  practise  root  pruning  with  trees 
fruiting  freely,  and  with  young  trees,  say,  from 
two  years  to  six  years,  I  have  found  lifting  and 
replanting  more  effective  than  root  pruning,  as 
young  trees  at  the  start  are  often  inclined  to  make 
gross  wood.  They  should,  of  course,  be  carefully 
Jifted  at  this  season  just  before  the  leaves  fall  and 


average  of,  inches  in  diameter,  but  some  blossoms 
that  1  have  measured  were  6  inches  across.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  this  Rose,  slightly  reduced, 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon,  appeared  on 
page  29,  vol.  Ix.  A  few  miles  distant  a  plant  of 
the  so-called  Camellia  Rose,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Riviera,  is  growing,  and  I  compared  the 
flowers  of  this  with  those  of  the  Kingswear  Rose 


the  south  of  it,  was  flat,  and  on  rapping  this 
place  it  was  found  to  be  hollow.  I  think  the 
outer  bark  was  never  cracked  ;  but  on  slitting  it 
up  I  found  that  it  bridged  over  a  space  1  inch, 
2  inches,  or  i  inches  wide  when  the  wood  was 
bare,  and  was  in  process  of  being  healed  over  by 
the  advance  of  a  callus  from  each  side.  This 
healing  seemed  to  go  on  slowly  till  the  wound 
was  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  cavity  a  home 
for  vermin  and  rot,  but  after  the  slitting  up  the 
callus  grew  freely  and  the  tree  improved  in  health. 
If  this  be  of  the  nature  of  what  you  call  .lun-itroke — 
in  spite  of  the  bark  not  cracking — can  an  explana- 
tion be  given  of  the  action  of  the  sun,  whether  in 
killing  the  bark  or  the  cambium  or  in  stimulating 
the  growth  of  a  previously  overshaded  tree?  I 
have  seen  at  least  one  case  of  the  same  thing  in  a 
transplanted  Birch.         Stephen  A.  Marshall. 

[We  presume  that  the  cases  referred  to  by  you 
are  the  same  as  sunstroke,  despite  the  bark  not 
cracking.     This  cracking  may  be  more  pronounced 


when  both  were  in  bloom,  with  the  result  that  I  ^_     „ ^^^ 

found  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  to  be  nearly  half  |  in  some°trees  than  in  others'!  "ArthFs  question  of 

carefully  planted.     We  see  how  well  young  trees  1  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  former,  thus  showing  I  sunstroke  is  at  present  as  it  were  in  its  infancy 

in   fruit   nurseries  succeed;   there  the  trees  •'' 

are  frequently  transplanted,  and  this  induces 

fibrous  root  growth.      In  root  pruning  it  is 

important  to  get  a  good  workable  space,  say, 

for  instance,   at  least   IS  inches  of  room  in 

the   trench,  or  even  more  with  older  trees. 

With  young  trees  at  least  3  feet  space  should 

be  allowed  from  the  wall  to  the  trench.     In 

removing  surface  soil  it  is  advisable  to  save 

this  to   place  next  the    roots  that   are  cut, 

make  firm   the  soil,  carefully  spreading  out 

fibrous  roots  as   the  work  proceeds.       With 

older  or  large  trees  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 

the  work  in  one   season,  half   may  be  done 

oow,    the    other    next    year.       It     may    be 

advantageous  in  poor  soils  to  add  new  of  a 

loamy    nature,  or    such    materials   as    bone- 
meal,  wood  ashes,  or  burnt  soil. 

(2)  We   now  come    to    trees    under   glass, 

and    here   the   work   is   equally  important ; 

indeed,  young  trees  under  glass  often  need 

root  pruning,  and  much  the  same  advice  is 

applicable.     With  young  trees  I  would  advise 

transplanting,  and  in  lifting  or  transplanting 

the  roots  must  be  cut  so  that  in  a   measure 

transplanting  is  root  pruning,  but  by  simplj' 

root  pruning  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  there 

is  no  loss  of  crop  the  following  season.     The 

work  is  best  done  before  the  leaves  fall  or 

just  at  that  period,  and  great  care  should  be 

taken    to    preserve   the   small   roots ;    large, 

•coarse   roots    should    be    shortened    back   to 

within  18  inches  of  the  tree.     Replace  these 

roots    in    an    upward  direction,   and   make 

them  firm  as  the  work  proceeds.     By  doing 

the  work  now  there  need  be  no  loss  of  crop 

or  size  of  fruit   next  season.     If  the  soil  is 

•dry  and  the  roots   thoroughly  wetted   keep 

at   least  3  feet  from    the  stem  of    the  trees 

with  forks  and  spades.     It  is  an  easy  matter 

to  get  well  under  the  trees  and  cut  the  strong 

roots,   but  great   care  should  be  taken  that 

the  soil   is  well  filled  in  and  made  firm  or 

sinking  will  follow.     After  the  lifting  or  pruning 

trees  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  with 

trees  bearing  much  foliage  it  is  a  good   plan  to 

•damp  overhead  daily  for  a  time  ;  this  prevents  the 

bark  shrivelling.     Do  not  allow  the  borders  to  get 

sodden,  but  the  roots  should  be  kept  moist. — G.  W.] 


THE  FAMOUS   PTEBOOAKYA  CAUCASICA   IN  THE   liAKDENS   Or   lLAKIMOJJT,    ESHER,    A  BESIDEXCE   OF 

H.R.H.    THE   DUCHESS   OF  ALBANY. 


EOSA  L^VIGATA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Stb,_ — Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley's  most  interesting 
"History  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,"  a  synonym  for 
Rosa  laevigata  (page  167),  is  the  first  detailed 
■account  of  this  lovely  species  that  has  met  my  eye. 
Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  its  numerous 
synonyms,  and  it  is  to  be  found  growing  under  the 
names  of  R.  l;«vigata,  R.  sinica,  the  Cherokee 
Hose,  and  the  Camellia  Rose.  It  is  probably  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  flourish  in  the  colder  parts  of 
this  country,  but  in  the  south-west  it  succeeds 
admirably  and  presents  a  charming  sight  in  May 
when  covered  with  its  great  single  white  flowers. 
Besides  having  been  grown  so  long  and  extensively 


the  difference  that  exists  between  forms  of  the 
same  species.  Many  cuttings  have  been  struck 
from  the  Kingswear  Rose  and  given  away  when 
rooted,  but  these  have  shown  little  vigour  and  take 
a  long  time  to  grow  into  good  plants.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  when  this  Rose  is  budded  on  the 
R.  polyantha  stock,  as  it  then  makes  rampant 
growth  and  becomes  a  large  plant  in  a  few  years, 
often  blooming  the  second  season,  whereas  cuttings 
rarely  flower  under  four  or  five  years.     S.  W.  F. 


"SUNSTROKE"  OF  TREES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  in  recent  years  transplanted  out  of 
copse  woods  a  number  of  seedling  wild  Cherries, 
15  feet  to  25  feet  high,  and  have  been  much  puzzled 
by  the  stems  of  several  of  them  showing  signs  of 
failure,  which  I  think  may  be  akin  to  what  is 
described  as  "sunstroke"  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
ult. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  a  stripe  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,   generally,  but  not  always,  on 


we  shall  doubtless  learn  more  of  the  matter  later 
on,  but  at  present  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
mischief  originates  in  the  cambium  and  in  the 
more  sensitive  inner  bark  adjoining,  as  these 
portions  are  naturally  more  readily  affected  thac 
the  rougher  bark  on  the  outside. — Ed.] 


BULB    GROWING    IN    ENGLAND. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Everyone  with  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
heart  must  be  glad  to  learn  by  the  editorial  article 
on  page  189  of  The  Garden  that  bulb  growing 
is  making   such   rapid   strides   in  that  portion  of 
England  which  seems  intended  by  Nature  to  com 
pete  with   the  neighbouring  country  of  Holland 
viz.,  the  Eastern  Coast.     With  the  general  outcry 
concerning  the  decadence  of  agriculture,  it  is  quite 
refreshing   to   read    of   something   likely   to  yield 
such  good  results,  for  we  have  certainly  for  many 
many  years   paid   far    more   to   the   foreigner   for 
bulbs  than  we  need  have  done  if  their  culture  had 
been  seriously  taken  up  in  this  country.     That 
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home-grown  bulbs  are  far  more  easily  obtainable 
than  they  were  a  few  years  since  has  been  several 
times  brought  under  my  notice  of  late,  and  that 
they  may  continue  greatly  to  increase  is  my 
fervent  wish. 

In  conjunction  with  the  editorial  article 
in  The  Garden,  the  following  sentence  in 
the  preface  to  the  "New  Guide  to  Herbaceous 
Plants,"  just  issued  at  Kew,  affords  pleasant 
reading:  "Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Kew 
collection  of  bulbs.  These,  though  largely  used  to 
produce  a  decorative  effect  in  the  spring,  are  in 
great  measure  of  botanical  interest.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  been  grown  at  Kew  since  1886 
from  a  small  original  stock  by  the  same  methods 
as  are  employed  in  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of 
summer  they  are  lifted,  harvested,  and  planted 
out  again  the  following  autumn."  Anyone  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  spring  display  of  bulbs  will  agree 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  best  Dutch  samples, 
and  that  they  have  been  grown  so  long  at  Kew 
will  surprise  many,  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
that  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  H.  P. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbage. 

ALTHOUGH  one  of  our  commonest  vege- 
tables, the  Cabbage  is  probably  the 
most  useful  of  all,  as  there  is  no 
L  season  of  the  year  if  a  careful  and 
^  judicious  system  of  treatment  is 
practised  when  a  good  supply  may 
not  be  had.  In  my  opinion  there  are  far  too 
many  kinds  of  Cabbage  cultivated,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  I  have  made  very  extensive 
trials  during  recent  years,  and  I  have  found 
nothing  to  equal  or  nearly  as  good  as  a  true  stock 
of  Ellam"s  Early  for  the  first  planting  ;  it  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  very  early  and  of  excellent  quality, 
the  heads  quite  large  enough  for  general  use,  and 
it  seldom  runs  to  seed.  If  I  were  to  be  restricted 
to  one  variety  I  should  unquestionably  keep  this. 
Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  is  also  excellent  but 
later,  and  the  head  larger  ;  it  is  of  good  quality 
and  a  fine  market  variety.  Carter's  Model  is  the 
best  kind  I  am  acquainted  with  for  exhibition 
purposes  during  spriog  and  summer ;  it  is  of 
perfect  shape  and  just  the  right  size,  but  the  seed 
must  be  sown  very  late  or  a  large  percentage  will 
bolt. 

To  ensure  a  succession  of  good  heads  several 
plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  should 
be  made  at  this  season.  If  the  ground  has  been 
heavily  manured  for  a  previous  crop  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  unless  the  land  is  of  a  poor  and  hungry 
nature,  then  another  good  dressing  should  be  given, 
and  nothing  is  better  than  good  farmyard  manure. 
Mould  up  the  plants  well  before  severe  weather 
sets  in  as  it  is  the  stems  of  the  plants  which  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  damaged.  A  large  brown  grub 
often  eats  off  the  autumn  plants  just  under  the 
surface ;  these  should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed, 
and  the  vacancies  made  good.  Prick  out  a  good 
batch  of  the  smallest  plants  in  skeleton  frames 
or  on  a  south  border  where  they  can  be  protected  ; 
they  will  often  prove  serviceable  after  a  very  hard 
winter.  Coleworts,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains, 
have  made  much  progress,  and  the  earlier  plantings 
will  soon  be  fit  for  use,  but  the  later  ones  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  most  useful.  In  many 
gardens  a  supply  of 

French  Beans 
has  to  be  kept  up  all  through  the  winter.  Frames 
filled  from  the  late  sowing  should  now  be  placed 
on  the  south  border,  but  abundance  of  air  must 
be  admitted  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  If 
covered  with  protecting  material  when  frost  is 
likely  to  occur  these  will  continue  to  bear  for  a 
long  time  yet. 

Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  heated  pits  will  now 
be  well  above  the  soil,  and  the  seedlings  should  be 


carefully  nursed,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavour 
to  promote  a  stout  sturdy  growth.  Fire-heat 
should  only  be  given  during  cold  nights.  Earth 
up  the  plants  to  the  seed  leaf  with  light  soil  which 
has  been  warmed.  Make  another  good  sowing  of 
the  variety  Canadian  Wonder  in  8J-inch  pots  ; 
these  should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  alight 
compost,  raise  the  plants  in  a  slight  heat,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  become  drawn. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldmham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawberries  por  Forcing. 

The  first  point  towards  success  in  forcing  Straw- 
berries is  to  grow  the  plants  well  in  the  preceding 
season,  and  no  subsequent  treatment  will  com- 
pensate for  defects  in  this  matter.  The  plants  at 
the  present  time  should  be  developing  healthy 
sturdy  foliage ;  soft  flabby  foliage  is  the  result 
of  a  compost  too  rich  in  humus,  and  is  not  desir- 
able, as  was  pointed  out  when  directions  were 
given  for  potting.  Watering  must  be  attended  to, 
and  when  it  is  wanted  give  thorough  soakings, 
frequent  driblets  being  almost  useless.  Keep 
runners  regularly  removed,  and  remove  also  side 
growths  from  the  crowns,  thus  confining  each 
plant  to  a  single  bold  crown,  for  it  is  better  to 
have  a  few  strong  flower  spikes  than  a  greater 
number  of  weakly  ones.  Should  the  surface  soil 
become  crusted,  lightly  disturb  it  with  a  pointed 
stick,  at  the  same  time  clear  away  weeds.  Allow 
the  plants  ample  space  in  a  sunny  position  to  freely 
develop  their  foliage.  We  are  trying  The  Laxton 
in  a  limited  way,  and  the  plants  look  remarkably 
promising,  and  appear  to  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. It  will,  however,  have  to  be  of  extraordinary 
merit  if  it  eclipses  Royal  Sovereign. 

The  Orchard  House. 

Structures  containing  late  Plums,  &c.,  should  be 
freely  ventilated  during  the  day  time  in  fine 
weather.  Admit  air  at  night  and  keep  the  soil 
moist,  but  guard  against  an  excessive  moisture 
either  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  as  it  would  be 
liable  to  cause  the  fruit  to  split  and  spoil  the 
flavour.  Such  late  Plums  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Ickworth's  Imperatrice 
will  remain  in  good  condition  and  considerably 
lengthen  the  Plum  season  if  carefully  gathered 
when  ripe  and  placed  between  sheets  of  tissue 
paper  in  shallow  padded  boxes,  and  stored  in  a 
dry,  cool  room.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c. ,  should 
as  soon  as  thej'  are  relieved  of  fruit  be  moved 
out  of  doors  and  stood  upon  a  firm  bed  of  ashes  or 
upon  slates  in  a  sunny  position,  where  their  roots 
should  be  protected  from  heavy  rainfall. 

Potting  the  Trees. 

Trees  with  closely-confined  rooting  space,  as 
pot  sorts  must  necessarily  have,  quickly  exhaust 
their  soil,  and  those  that  need  repotting  should  be 
attended  to  once  their  foliage  is  ready  to  fall.  In 
the  case  of  trees  which  it  is  undesirable  to  shift 
into  larger  pots,  reduce  their  balls  of  soil  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  a  layer  of  fresh  compost  being 
placed  around  them.  This  can  be  done  with  the 
help  of  a  small  hand  fork,  the  outside  roots  being 
disentangled  and  shortened  by  a  clean  cut.  Ensure 
perfect  drainage,  but  do  not  use  crocks  needlessly, 
and  ram  the  fresh  compost  firmly.  This  should  be 
in  a  tolerably  dry  state,  and  consist  of  about  three 
parts  strong  maiden  loam  and  one  part  of  dry 
horse  manure,  moderately  mixed  with  crushed 
mortar  rubble,  bone-meal,  and  soot.  Those  trees 
that  do  not  require  to  be  repotted  should  have  all 
the  surface  soil  that  can  be  removed  cleared  away, 
and  be  firmly  top-dressed  with  fresh  compost. 
Young  trees  that  occupy  small  pots  and  have  an 
abundance  of  roots  should  be  shifted  into  pots 
one  size  larger.  Carefully  turn  them  out  and 
slightly  disentangle  the  side  roots  by  pricking 
over  the  outside  soil,  and  shorten  the  strongest  so 
that  more  fibrous  ones  may  be  formed.  Pot  firmly, 
as  advised  for  older  trees,  and  give  sufficient  water 
to  moisten  the  soil  through.  In  purchasing  trees 
it  is  advisable  to  select  those  that  are  established 
in  small  pots,  say,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  but 


if  trees  are  chosen  from  open  quarters  place  them 
in  as  small  pots  as  their  roots  can  be  conveniently 
got  into,  and  after  potting  plunge  the  pots  into  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  similar  material,  so  that  the  roots 
do  not  suffer  from  fluctuations  of  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  are  encouraged  to  make  growth 
before  the  sap  is  dormant.  The  following  are 
excellent  dessert  kinds  suitable  for  the  orchard 
house :  Transparent  Gages  in  variety,  Oullin's 
Golden,  Golden  Esperen,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Ick- 
worth's Imperatrice.  T.  Coomber. 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Primula  sinensis. 

The  plant  should  be  removed  from  the  cold  frames 
to  a  light  and  airy  structure  where  they  can  be 
protected  against  frost  and  damp.  Wash  the  pots, 
and  set  the  plants  well  apart  to  allow  sufficient 
light  and  air  to  pass  amongst  them. 

HUMEA    ELEGANS. 

As  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  pot  on  th© 
plants,  using  a  rich  open  compost  of  loam,  dried 
cow  manure,  and  charcoal.  Thorough  drainage  is 
indispensable.  Having  tender  roots  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  potting.  After  the  plants  are 
established  encourage  them  to  make  free  growth 
by  giving  plenty  of  water.  These  plants  when 
kept  too  dry  at  the  roots  during  winter  are  sure 
to  be  attacked  by  thrip  and  spider,  which  is  fatal 
to  their  well-doing.  A  cool  airy  house  or  pit  where 
the  plants  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  is  the  best 
position  for  them. 

Fuchsias. 

Cuttings  that  are  rooted  should  be  placed  singly 
in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  to  encourage  a  short  jointed  sturdy 
growth.  Many  of  the  newer  varieties  need  but 
little  stopping  or  training.  A  neat  stick  should 
be  placed  to  the  leading  growth.  Green  fly  and 
red  spider  are  great  enemies  to  the  plants,  but 
with  the  use  of  the  syringe  they  may  be  easily 
prevented.  Another  batch  of  cuttings  may  be  put 
in  for  succession.  Heliotropes  and  Lantanas 
require  somewhat  similar  treatment. 

ACHIMENES 

that  have  passed  out  of  flower  should  gradually 
have  less  water  as  the  foliage  and  stems  show 
signs  of  decay.  Remove  the  stems  as  soon  as 
dead  and  store  the  pots  upon  their  sides  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  where  no  moisture  can  reach 
them  until  the  time  of  starting  again.  Later 
batches  should  be  given  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
with  frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Freesias. 

The  earliest  batches  will  now  require  the  support 
of  neat  stioks.  Take  care  not  to  place  them  too- 
near  the  bulbs.  Freesias  will  not  stand  forcing, 
and  it  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  flower 
spikes  appear.  Well  ripened  bulbs  potted  early, 
and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  light  position  where 
frost  is  excluded,  will  come  into  flower  early  in 
December.  Watering  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  weak 
liquid  manure  will  greatly  assist  them. 

Roman  Hyacinths 

may  be  potted  in  successive  batches,  so  that  a. 
continuous  supply  may  be  secured.  The  early 
batches  in  frames  that  are  showing  buds  maj'  be. 
removed  to  a  forcing  temperature,  where  in  a  very 
few  days  they  will  come  into  flower. 

Various  bulbs  that  are  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre- 
or  ashes  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  a» 
the  tops  begin  to  show  remove  the  pots  to  a  frame- 
and  subdue  the  light  for  a  brief  period,  allowing 
them  to  progress  slowly  until  they  are  wanted  for- 
forcing.  The  application  of  heat  depends  on  th& 
time  the  different  bulbs  are  required  to  flower 
Narcissus,  single  Tulips,  and  single  Hyacinths 
take  kindly  to  forcing.  John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 
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GRAPES  FOR   MARKET. 

GEAPE  growing  for  market  has  of 
recent  years  made  rapid  strides  ; 
within  easy  reach  of  London  by 
road  and  rail  there  are  now 
numerous  nurseries  whose  chief 
and,  in  some  cases,  only  culture  is 
that  of  the  Vine.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion gives  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  a  typical 
vinery  in  a  market  nursery,  and  also  of  the 
heavy  crops  that  the  grower  annually  obtains 
from  the  Vines,  such  crops  that  many  gardeners 
would  never  dream  of  allowing  their  plants  to 
bear  year  after  year.  With  good  and  liberal 
treatment,  however,  it  is  astonishing  what 
large  quantities  of  good  Grapes  the  Vine  will 
bear  for  many  years.  By  allowing  the  leaves 
to  remain  on  the  ground  after  they  have  fallen 
an  excellent  purpose  is  served,  namely,  that  of 
preventing  the  dust  from  rising.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  if  dust  settles  upon  ripe  Grapes 
it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  it  without  destroy- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  bunch,  because  of  the 
delicate  bloom  that  covers  the  surface  of  the 
berries,  and  which  is  so  easily  disfigured.  The 
most  popular  varieties  of  Grapes  with  market 
growers  are  Gros  Colman  (black)  and  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  (white). 


INSECT    PESTS    AND    THE    FRUIT 

CROPS. 

Wake  Up  Fbuit  Growers  ! 

One  would  think,  judging  from  the  information 
given  of  recent  years   respecting   injurious  insect 
pests,  and  the  improved  appliances  in  the  way  of  i 
insecticides  and  sprayers  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, that  the  foes  would  be  entirely  eradicated  j 
by  this  time,   or   else  so  reduced  as  to  be  of   no 
account.     But  such  is  not  the  case.     Either  by  the 
supreme  ordering  of  Nature,   or  else  through  the  j 
neglect  on  part  of  fruit  growers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  them  by  manufacturers  and  [ 
scientists,  insect  pests  are  just  about  as 
numerous  as  they  ever  have  been.     They 
come     in     greater     or     lesser     numbers 
according    to    climatic    conditions,    and 
commit  their  ravages  just  as  they  did  a 
generation  ago,  and  are  treated  by  fruit 
growers     in     much     about     the     same 
philosophical  waj'.     Here  and  there  one 
meets  with  a  market  grower  who  .sprays 
his     trees    and   wages    war   against   his 
natural  enemies,  but  the  majority  do  not, 
and  they   accept   the    attacks   in    much 
the  same  light  as  they  do  an  early  spring 
frost   or   a   spell   of    drought,    as    being 
matters  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

While  this  spirit  prevails  insect  pests 
will  never  be  eradicated,  and  the  men 
who  make  a  fair  attempt  at  it  are  sorely 
handicapped  by  the  lethargy  of  the 
so-called  philosophers  who  do  nothing. 
This  matter,  like  many  others  dealing 
with  land  cultivation  in  this  country,  is 
suffering  from  the  want  of  combination. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  man  spraying  his 
trees  and  taking  steps  to  keep  down 
insect  pests  when  his  neighbour  allows 
them  free  play.  It  is  hard  on  the 
striving  individual,  but  he  is  the  victim 
of  circumstances,  because,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  law  which  compels  fruit 
growers  to  observe  the  importance  of 
cleanliness. 

With  bright  exceptions  here  and  there 
the  majority  of  fruit  growers  seem  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  They 
have  certain  opposing  forces  to  deal  with, 
including  spring  frosts,  cold  winds,  want 
of  rain  or  too  much  of  it,  and  insect  HoasE 
pests.     Sometimes  Nature  deals  kindly 


with  them,  they  suffer  through  none  of  these  causes 
and  are  thankful,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
fruit  crop  wholly  or  partially  fails  through  un- 
favourable weather  or  living  enemies  they  regard 
themselves  as  helpless  to  avoid  the  catastrophe. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  climate  this 
season — and  there  have  been  just  reasons  for  com- 
plaint— fruit  growers  generally  have  not  suffered 
through  the  ravages  of  insects  nearly  so  much  as  in 
former  seasons.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
weather,  which  has  been  against  the  fruit,  has  not 
been  favourable  for  insects,  and  so,  for  the  fruit 
grower,  some  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  Cold 
nights  have  been  against  the  foes,  heavy  rains 
have  dislodged  them  from  the  trees,  and  the 
appearance  of  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples  and 
Pears,  is  fresh  and  clean,  though  the  season  is  nearly  j 
at  an  end.  In  the  case  of  Damsons  and  certain 
Plums  I  must  make  exception,  for  aphis  has 
played  havoc  with  them.  Early  in  the  summer  a 
cold  easterly  wind  blew  for  days  together,  and 
the  countr3'  people  in  my  district  said  they  knew 
what  would  happen. 

They  regard  an  east  wind  as  the  originator  of 
blight,  or  they  fancy  that  it  is  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  breeze  from  distant  regions,  but  somehow  it 
generally  comes  when  these  conditions  prevail,  and 
in  spite  of  copious  rains  the  leaves  of  Damsons  and 
Plums  have  been  curled,  distorted,  and  blackened 
by  the  presence  of  the  sticky  pests.  When  the 
trees  were  "struck"  fruit  had  set,  and  a  timely 
spraying  with  an  insecticide  might  have  saved  the 
crop,  but  the  opportunity  passed  by,  the  tiny 
fruits  turned  sickly  and  yellow,  and  then  fell  to  the 
ground,  along  with  all  hopes  of  a  crop. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apple  crop,  which  is  occupying 
particular  attention,  there  are  four  pests  that 
affect  growers  more  than  others,  viz.,  American 
blight,  Apple  aphis,  winter  moth  caterpillar,  and 
the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth.  Fruit  growers  as  a 
rule  are  afraid  of  the  former,  as  they  have  cause  to 
be.  In  the  case  of  their  young  trees  they  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  the  pests,  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  American  blight  is  allowed  to 
flourish  undisturbed  on  the  gnarled  branches  of 
the  old  orchard  trees,  whose  moss-covered  limbs 
also  provide  harbourage  for  numerous  other  pests. 
The  growers  say  that  the  old  trees  do  not  pay  for 
cleaning.  Perhaps  not,  but  they  forget  that  the 
white  woolly  matter  which  protects  the  American 


blight  is  borne  on  the  breeze,  and  from  the  old 
trees,  which  in  themselves  are  not  worth  cleaning, 
the  evil  is  spread  to  valuable  young  specimens  in 
the  vicinity. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes  aphis  on  Apple 
trees  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  This  season  it 
has  been  a  source  of  trouble,  and  appeared  after  the 
spell  of  cold  wind  already  referred  to.  It  shows  a 
preference  for  young  newly-planted  dwarf  trees, 
and  many  plantations  have  suffered  considerably. 
Little  harm  has  been  done  where  the  trees  were 
sprayed  at  once  with  a  solution  of  quassia,  but 
some  growers  neglected  this  operation,  and  in  these 
cases  the  leaves  that  have  not  fallen  are  black  and 
disfigured. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  winter  moth 
caterpillar  is  not  such  a  dreaded  foe  of  the  Apple 
as  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  because  if 
such  were  the  case  the  damage  done  would  be 
considerably  worse  than  it  is.  In  many  instances 
this  summer  I  have  seen  Thorn  hedges  simply 
defoliated  by  living  masses  of  wriggling  cater- 
pillars, and  yet  the  Apple  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
orchards  were  not  seriously  affected.  All  the 
same  we  know  what  the  pest  is  capable  of,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  fruit  grower  to  keep  it  down, 
but  this  is  only  half  done.  People  used  to  grease- 
band  their  trees  at  one  time,  but  this  has  been 
almost  discontinued  as  being  something  less  than 
half  a  measure,  and  some  growers  spray  with 
Paris  green,  but  I  have  never  seen  anyone  yet  turn 
the  nozzle  of  his  spra3'er  on  to  the  hedgerow  round 
the  orchard,  though  thousands  of  caterpillars  were 
fattening  themselves  there,  and  the  place  was  a 
veritable  nursery  for  the  increase  of  the  pest.  It 
seems  a  useless  operation  to  spray  fruit  trees  to 
destroy  a  pest  while  the  same  thing  is  allowed  to 
increase  in  thousands  all  round. 

Just  now  the  market  is  pretty  well  supplied 
with  grub-eaten  Apples.  The  growers  prefer  to 
call  them  "windfalls,"  because  it  sounds  better  I 
suppose,  but  if  they  are  looked  over  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  tell- 
tale hole,  bored  by  the  codlin  moth  caterpillar. 
Tliis  pest  is  the  great  bane  of  the  Apple  crop,  but 
it  is  not  a  curse  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Every 
writer  on  fruit  culture  advises  the  timely  thinning 
of  Apples,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  tree  and  also 
the  remaining  fruits,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  advice  is  promptly  ignored  by  Apple  growers. 


OF   GROS  COLMAN   GRAPES   IN  A  GREAT  MARKET  NURSERY.      THE   GRAPES  ARE  RIPE,  AND   THE  LEAVES 
LEFT   WHERE  THEY  HAVE  FALLEN   TO  PREVENT  DUST. 
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The  codlin  moth  grub  mercifully  does  the  work 
that  growers  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  do, 
though  they  will  pick  up  the  bored  fruits  and 
Bend  them  to  market.  When  Apples  are  plentiful, 
as  is  the  case  this  year  in  many  districts,  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar  in  (juestion  are  not  felt 
to  any  great  extent,  but  in  a  season  of  com- 
parative scarcity,  when  it  is  desirable  that  every 
fruit  should  be  kept  on  the  trees  as  long  as  it  will 
hang,  the  foe  reveals  its  presence,  and  Apples  fall 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  abundant.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  the  grower  has  reason  to  regret 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  circumvent  this  persistent 
foe.  But  he  probably  forgets  all  about  it  before 
another  season,  and  with  these  and  other  insect 
foes  the  fact  remains  that  no  concentrated  effort  is 
made  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  beany  material  reduction 
in  their  numbers.  G.  H.  H. 
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CENTROPOGON    LUCYANUS. 

FOR  those  who  are  fond  of  winter  flowering 
plants  this  Centropogon,  which  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  fastuosus  and 
Siphocampylus  betulifolius,  can  be 
recommended  as  a  most  iiseful  one  of 
this  class.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
over  several  months,  from  November  onwards. 
They  are  tubular,  rosy  carmine  in  colour,  and 
freely  borne  on  short  spurs  along  the  current 
year's  growth.  C.  Lucyanus  was  raised  as  long 
ago  as  1856  by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Pesponds 
of  Marseilles.  Amateurs  should  not  find  the  least 
difficulty  in  cultivating  it,  providing  they  are  able 
to  accommodate  it  in  a  warm  house.  By  warm 
house  I  do  not  mean  a  stove,  but  simply  one  having 
a  temperature  of,  say,  fiO"  at  night.  Cuttings  will 
be  plentifully  produced  in  February  if  the  tops  of 
the  old  plants  are  cut  oft"  after  flowering.  They 
also  root  readily  under  the  following  treatment : 
Let  the  cuttings  be  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  and 
if  possible  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  essential ;  place 
then  several  in  4i-inch  pots  filled  with  a  light 
sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass  or  propagating  frame 
in  a  warm  house.  Every  morning  the  interior  of 
this  glass  covering  should  be  removed  and  wiped 
quite  dry,  otherwise  the  moisture  that  has  collected 
will  be  very  liable  to  cause  the  leaves  of  the 
cuttings  to  decay  and  probably  will  also  saturate 
the  soil.  This  may  seem  a  small  precaution,  but 
it  is  a  very  necessary  one. 

When  well  rooted  they  should  be  placed  singly 
in  3-inch  pots  and  taken  out  of  the  propagating 
case.  As  they  have  somewhat  tender  roots  a  light 
friable  soil  is  necessary,  and  it  must  not  be  made 
too  firm.  A  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  rough 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  fair 
addition  of  silver  sand,  is  suitable.  Ample  drainage 
is  also  essential.  If  the  plantlets  are  kept  near  the 
glass  their  growth  will  be  all  the  stronger  and 
healthier.  A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained always  on  sunny  days,  syringing  the  plants 
and  well  damping  the  floors,  ifec,  when  the  house 
is  closed  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  small 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  repot  their  occupants 
into  4i-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Unless  the  plants  are 
exceptionally  vigorous  I  would  prefer  to  make  use 
of  the  former,  and  for  this  reason.  As  mentioned 
above  Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  by  no  means  strong 
rooting,  Mul  if  it  should  happen  that  the  6-inch 
pots  were  not  well  filled  with  roots,  au  occurrence 
not  at  all  unlikely,  the  soil  would  most  probably 
soon  become  unwholesome  if  very  careful  watering 
were  not  practised. 

During  normal  summer  weather  the  Centropogon 
may  be  grown  in  a  cool  pit,  providing  that  this  is 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  solar  heat,  and  well  moistened.  On 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  replace  the  plants  in 
the  warm  house,  and  they  will  before  long  begin 
to  show  flower.  When  fully  in  bloom  remove  to  the 
conservatory,  where  they  will  prove  bright  and 
cheerful  throughout  the  dull  months.     A.  P.  H. 


TIBOUCHINA  MACRANTHA. 

No  one  possessing  a  cool  greenhouse  should  be 
without  this  valuable  flowering  climbing  plant. 
It  blooms  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
even  during  winter.  The  large,  richly  coloured 
blossoms  of  a  deep  violet-purple  are  very  freely 
produced,  although  they  do  not  remain  fresh  for  so 
long  a  time  as  could  be  desired.  On  the  roof  of  a 
light  cool  house  it  makes  a  brave  show.  It 
usually  succeeds  best  when  planted  out,  as  indeed 
do  nearly  all  climbers  ;  when  grown  in  a  pot  its 
growth  is  not  nearly  so  free  and  vigorous. 

During  the  winter  time  less  water  is  naturally 
required  than  in  the  summer,  for  growth  is  less 
active.  It  is  very  necessary  to  provide  ample 
drainage  for  Tibouchina  macrantha,  as  plenty  of 
water  is  required  during  the  growing  season.  The 
want  of  effective  and  suSicient  drainage  is  often 
the  cause  of  failure  to  grow  greenhouse  climbers 
successfully.  The  soil  obviously  cannot  be 
examined  and  the  crocks  readjusted  if  necessary 
as  with  pot  plants,  so  that  it  behoves  one  to  attend 
to  this  important  matter  at  planting  time.  The 
subject  of  this  note  may  be  increased  by  inserting 
cuttings  in  summer  of  wood  that  is  partially 
ripened,  placing  them  in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  warm  house.  A.  P.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTES  FROM  SWANSWICK 
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identical,  even  in  size,  and  both  with  heavy  crops. 
The  birds  have  completely  denuded  one  and  have 
not  touched  the  other.     Why '' 

What  a  detestable  weed  Ivy  can  be  in  a  place 
where  it  has  been  neglected.  Seedlings  of  it  ai'e 
coming  up  by  the  thousand  here,  and  the  pale 
yellow  ileconopsis  is  nearly  as  bad.  The  ordinary 
yellow  Coreopsis  has  a  firm  footing,  too,  but  is 
such  a  neat  grower  and  persistent  flowerer  that  its 
presence  is  seldom  objectionable.  It  ^ould  be 
impossible  to  go  over  this  garden  without  again 
remarking  what  observers  have  mentioned  before 
— the  way  in  which  weeds  caricature  garden  plants 
and  try  to  follow  up  the  deception.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  there  are  a  number  of  Dahlias 
planted,  just  for  this  year  and  to  save  the  roots, 
in  a  regiment  equally  spaced.  While  they  were 
still  small,  the  Sow  Thistle,  hugely  indigenous, 
found  out  that  it  resembled  them,  and  set  to  work 
to  crowd  up  close  to  them  and  imitate  them  as 
nearly  as  it  possibly  could.  Even  now  nearly 
every  Dahlia  has  its  closely  adherent  Sow  Thistle 
satellite  pretending  to  be  part  of  it,  and  sometimes 
escaping  detection.  I  am  very  ignorant  of  weed 
names,  but  there  is  a  thing  exactly  like  Potentilla 
that,  similarly,  only  grows  about  where  the  Poten- 
tillas  do.  Only  the  Bindweed  can  find  no  affinity, 
but  is  so  brazen  it  does  not  mind.  No  one  seems 
to  take  much  interest  in  Oxalises.  I  want  to  know 
whether  0.  floribunda,  for  which  I  have  a  great 
liking  and  which  seems  to  me  so  very  superior  to 
any  of  the  others  as  a  garden  beaut}',  should  be 
planted  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  and  none  of  the 
books  tell  me  this.  A  clump  of  it  has  bloomed 
unceasingly  since  Ma}',  and  the  colour  is  a  good 
gay  rosy  pink,  much  brighter  and  livelier  than 
that  of  0.  rosea,  while  the  flowers  are  bigger  and 
stay  open  better  than  those  of  any  other  I  know. 
I  am  told  the  white  0.  enneaphylla  is  extremely 
good,  but  have  not  yet  tried  it.  I  mean  to  make 
a  rather  large  planting  of  0.  floribunda  about  and 
round  some  Cistuses.  The  latter  are  still  quite 
small,  and  their  flowers  are  just  about  the  same 
pink  as  the  Oxalis  in  question.  The  name  I  do 
not  know,  the  original  having  been  a  find  from  a 
nursery  garden,  where  it  was  anonymous. 

Petunias  have  been  a  ghastly  failure  here  in  this 
sopping  season.  Five  weeks  ago  they  went  all 
brown  and  rotten,  and  have  never  recovered.  Last 
year  they  and  the  zonals  were  the  only  things 
that  did  not  have  to  be  perpetually  watered, 
whence  their  measure  of  popularit}',  but  their 
stickiness,  smell,  and  excessive  fragility  of  stem 
are  all  against  them,  and,  since  I  never  remember 
hearing  anyone  say  they  liked  them,  it  is  curious 
how  they  are,  all  the  same,  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  gardens.  M.  L.  W. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 
While  certain  artificial  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  chemical,  or  light  manures  are,  according 
to  the  leaflet  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, to  some  extent  applied  in  autumn,  it  is 
in  spnng  that  farmers  lay  in  the  bulk  of  their 
supplies,  and  therefore  it  seems  appropriate  that  a 
few  suggestions  should  be  offered  at  this  season  in 
regard  to  their  use  and  economical  purchase. 
There  are  three  substances,  and  only  three,  that 
are  valued  in  artificial  manures,  namely,  nitrogen, 
phosphates,  and  potash.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  one  or  other  of 
these  substances  the  value  of  the  manure  will  rise 
or  fall.  Some  manures  contain  only  one  of  these 
substances  —  for  instance,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  contain  only  nitrogren  ; 
superphosphate,  precipitated  phosphate,  and 
basic  slag  contain  only  phosphate ;  and  kainit, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  muriate  of  potash  contain 
only  potash — while  other  manures  hold  two  sub- 
stances of  value,  as  in  the  case  of  bones,  which 
furnish  both  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  or  saltpetre 
(very  seldom  used,  however,  as  a  manure),  which 
supplies  both  nitrogen  and  potash.  Only  one  class 
of  so-called  artificial  manure,  namely,  Peruvian  or 


VEN  in  our  old  garden  of  unregretted 
memory — it  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
enclosure,  stuffy  and  yet  draughty, 
which  Roses  most  dislike — there  were 
several  Roses  which  did  remarkably 
well.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  which  I  much 
prefer  to  call  by  the  pretty  name  of  Belle  Siebrecht 
rather  than  by  the  ugly  and  prosaic  name  afore- 
said, was  one,  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  another, 
while  there  was  a  beautiful  red  Bourbon  on  a  wall, 
the  name  of  which  was  not  known,  but  which  I 
think  may  have  been  Mrs.  Paul.  It  had  been 
maltreated  after  the  usual  way  of  the  awful 
"jobber,"  by  being  clipped  all  over,  old  and  new 
wood  alike,  with  his  murderous  secateur,  but 
when  it  recovered  and  sent  up  some  strong  bright 
red  shoots  we  got  masses  of  bloom  from  it,  great 
full-breasted  flowers,  with  thick  petals  and  of  fine 
colour — a  rich  crimson  -  pink.  Does  this  answer 
the  correct  description  of  Mrs.  Paul  ?  Roses  seem 
to  change  their  character  when  misunderstood  and 
badly  treated  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and 
only  to  come  back  to  it  slowly.  Like  another  of 
The  Garden  correspondents,  we  found  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  do  nothing  but  make  wood,  and 
it  is  doing  the  same  thing  here,  where  a  pillar 
plant  between  4  feet  and  .5  feet  high  has  only  had 
one  miserable  bloom.  The  two  pink  Roses  I  first 
mentioned  are  doing  grandly,  and  have  had  many 
flowers  of  perfect  shape  on  quite  small  bushes. 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  in  spite  of  being  only  turned  out 
from  a  pot  in  spring,  has  grown  immenselj'  and 

flowered  well.    It  is  very  thin,  but  a  beautiful  red, 

and  the  blooms  die  off  neatlj'  and  respectably  and 

quickl}'.     Some  Roses  never  know  how  to  retire 

gracefully.    The  white  Clusters  are  simply  horrible 

in  this  respect.     It  is  hideous  to  see  a  tree  some 

20  feet  high  draped  with  wreaths  of  brown  lumps, 

sodden  and  obstinate,  and  is  almost  too  great  a 

price  to  pay   for   the  earlier  brief   beauty  of  the 

bloom-time.     To  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  the 

same  remarks  might  apply  as  far  as  its  behaviour 

here  goes.     I  would   not   be   without   these   four 

Roses  on  any   account.     Caroline    Testout   seems 

to  be  another  thoroughly   reliable  bloomer,  and, 

though  its  shape  is  not  so  ajsthetic  or  pleasant  as 

that  of  Belle  Siebrecht — for  its  flowers  are  a  shade 

cabbagy — still,   it   is    very   lovely,  and  not  to  be 

dispensed  with. 

The  Mountain  Ash  trees  have  had  a  tremendous 

crop  of  berries  this  year,  which  brought  first  of 

all  missel  thrushes  and  then  young  bullfinches  by     -  .  . 

the  dozen   to  clear   off  every   berry.     Near   here    other  similar  guano,  contains  an  important  amount 

there  are  two  trees  growing  within  50  yards   of    of  all  three  substances. 

each  other,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  absolutely  '      In  price  lists,   nitrogen  is  often  expressed  as 
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ammonia.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
substances  is,  however,  a  very  simple  one,  and  need 
occasion  no  difficulty  or  uncertainty.  171b.  of 
ammonia  always  contain  exactly  141b.  of 
nitrogen,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view,  141b.  of  nitrogen  are 
the  equivalent  of  171b.  of  ammonia.  If,  therefore, 
a  sample  of,  say  "Corn  Manure,"  is  offered  as 
containing  4 '.5  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  this  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  it  contains  3 '7  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the 
figure  is  made  to  look  more  attractive  by  being 
stated  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  this  also  need 
cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  remembered  that  661b. 
of  this  substance  are  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
I41b.  of  nitrogen  or  171b.  of  ammonia.  If, 
therefore,  we  take  the  above  example,  the  figures 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  whether  they  are 
stated  3'7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  4'o  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  or  17'4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
But  a  manure  merchant,  who  failed  to  effect  many 
sales  for  a  fertiliser,  of  ever  so  high-sounding  a 
name,  on  a  statement  of  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or 
1"2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  might  be  more  successful 
with  a  certain  class  of  buyer  if  he  entered  the 
nitrogen  as  equal  to  4  7  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  yet  the  three  figures  all  represent 
the  same  fact.  Under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,  1893,  the  invoice  must  contain  the 
minimum  guarantee  of  nitrogen,  stated  as  such. 

Phosphates  or  phosphate  of  lime  may  also  be 
entered  in  an  analysis  or  price  list  in  several  ways, 
but  as  a  rule  this  ingredient  is  either  stated  as 
above  or  as  phosphoric  acid.  In  an  invoice,  how- 
ever, the  statement  must  be  made  as  soluble  or 
insoluble  phosphates,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
relationship  between  phosphates  or  phosphate  of 
lime,  whether  soluble  or  insoluble,  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  quite  as  simple  as  that  between  nitrogen 
and  ammonia ;  1421b.  of  phosphoric  acid  always 
form  3101b.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  so  that  to  convert 
the  former  into  the  latter  one  may  multiply 
by  2 '2,  which,  though  giving  an  answer  slightly 
above  the  truth,  is  quite  accurate  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  If,  therefore,  the  analysis  of 
a  manure  is  returned  as  12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  contains 
fully  26  per  cent,  of  phosphates.  Similarly  30  per 
cent,  of  phosphates  is  equal  to  nearly  14  per  cent. 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Potash  usually  exists  in  manure  in  the  two 
forms  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  or  chloride 
of  potash.  It  takes  94  ■21b.  of  pure  potash  to  form 
174'21b.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  whereas  the  same 
amount  of  potash  will  form  only  149 •21b.  of  the 
muriate  or  chloride.  In  the  former  case,  there- 
fore, to  convert  potash  into  terms  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  we  multiply  by  1'85,  whereas  in  the  latter 
case  we  multiply  by  I'oS.  If,  therefore,  an 
analysis  of,  say,  kainit  is  stated  as  12 '5  per  cent. 
of  potash,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  holds 
over  23  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash  ;  while 
muriate  of  potash  guaranteed  to  contain  56  '8  per 
cent,  of  potash  is  of  about  90  per  cent,  purity. 
Just  as  a  buyer  may  sometimes  be  led  into  pur- 
chasing a  manure  through  its  nitrogen  being 
expressed  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  so  may  the 
contents  of  potash  be  made  to  look  more  attractive 
by  being  stated  as  sulphate  of  potash.  In  an 
invoice,  however,  the  potash  must  be  stated  as 
such. 

The  rules  for  approximately  converting  the 
various  terms  into  their  equivalents  may  be  thus 
summarised  :  To  convert  nitrogen  into  terms  of 
ammonia  multiply  by  1  -2 ;  to  convert  nitrogen 
into  terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  multiply  by 
4"7 ;  to  convert  phosphoric  acid  into  terms  of 
phosphates  multiply  by  2-2;  to  convert  potash 
into  terms  of  sulphate  of  potash  multiply  by  1  '85  ; 
to  convert  potash  into  terms  of  muriate  of  potash 
multiply  by  1  '58. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphates,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
potash,  vary  in  effectiveness,  and  therefore  in 
value,  according  to  their  source  or  origin.  Nitrogen 
is  never  so  effective  as  when  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  is  not  quite  so  active,  and  for  some 
purposes  not  so  valuable,  when  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  though  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances this  somewhat  slower  action  may  be 


regarded  as  an  advantage.  Nitrogen  in,  what  is 
called,  the  organic  form  is  in  its  least  active 
condition,  though  here  again  the  rapidity  and 
effectiveness  of  action  vary  greatly.  Nitrogen  is 
in  the  organic  form  in  blood-  meal,  fish  meal,  bones, 
shoddy,  &c. ,  and  yet  as  a  source  of  plant  food 
blood  meal  is  more  active  than  these  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  for  slow- 
acting  manures  that  they  last  longer,  which  is 
true  ;  but  one  applies  manures  not  to  last  but  to 
act.  It  is  only  where  it  is  convenient  to  apply 
manure  at  somewhat  long  intervals,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  orchards,  that  the  more  inert  manures 
are  worthy  of  much  consideration.  As  regards 
phosphatic  manures,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
soluble  phosphates  are  all  alike  active,  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  insoluble 
phosphates.  The  insoluble  phosphate  of  bone 
meal,  for  instance,  is  less  effective,  and  for  most 
purposes  less  valuable,  than  the  insoluble  phosphate 
of  basic  slag,  precipitated  phosphate,  or  even 
dissolved  bones.  Some  of  the  insoluble  phosphate 
of  the  last  manure  has  once  been  soluble  and  has 
"reverted,"  and  such  phosphate  is  not  much  less 
effective  than  soluble  phosphate.  But  raw  bones 
as  a  manure  have  been  longer  known  to  British 
farmers  than  other  forms  of  phosphate,  and  for 
this  reason  their  price  has  kept  relatively  high. 

The  More  Important  Manures. 

The  purely  nitrogenoiii  manures. — The  most 
important  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  others  in  less  general  use  being  rape 
dust,  blood  meal,  shoddy,  &c.  Other  things  being 
equal,   nitrate    of    soda    is    speciall}'    suitable  : — 

(a)  For  use  in  spring  and  early  summer,  as  in  the 
manuring  of  Hay,  cereals.  Potatoes  and  Mangolds  ; 

(b)  for  use  on  heavy  land  ;  (c)  for  use  as  a  top- 
dressing  ;  (d)  for  use  in  a  dry  district ;  (e)  for  use 
where  immediate  effect  is  desired.  Speaking 
generall}',  sulphate  of  ammonia  suits  better : — 
(a)  For  use  on  crops  that  make  their  growth  late 
in  the  season,  for  example.  Turnips  ;  (b)  for  use  on 
light  land  ;  (c)  for  use  on  soil  holding  abundance 
of  mild  lime  ;  (d)  for  use  where  it  can  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  (in  contrast  to  top-dressing) ;  (e)  for 
use  in  a  wet  district.  It  is,  however,  often  difficult 
to  saj'  for  which  of  these  two  manures  the  condi- 
tions are  most  suitable  ;  and  then  the  question 
should  be  decided  either  by  the  relative  cost  of  the 
substances,  or  by  using  a  certain  amount  of  both. 
If  one  of  the  organic  manures  can  be  bought  at  a 
cheap  rate  it  may  be  used  to  some  extent  as  an 
ingredient  of  a  mixture. 

Nitrogenous  manures  cannot  be  profitably  em- 
ployed on  leguminous  crops  (Peas,  Beans,  Clover, 
&c.)  ;  and  on  a  mixed  crop  of,  say.  Clover  and 
grass,  if  the  Clover  is  to  be  preserved  against 
suppression,  they  must  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
They  must  also  be  used  with  caution  on  Barley, 
and  especially  so  where  a  fine  sample,  rather  than 
large  yield,  is  looked  for.  Other  crops,  however, 
generally  respond  freely  to  the  use  of  this  class  of 
manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  apt  to  be  lumpy,  therefore  the  buyer  should 
look  carefully  to  the  mechanical  condition. 
Nothing  should  be  applied  that  will  not  pass  a 
half -inch  riddle.  Lumps  larger  than  this  will  often 
kill  plants  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  generally  offered  on  the  basis  of 
95  per  cent,  of  purity  (=  15 '6  per  cent,  nitrogen 
or  19  per  cent,  ammonia),  while  commercial 
sulphate  of  ammonia  usually  contains  97  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  article  (=20 '6  per  cent,  nitrogen  or 
25  per  cent,  ammonia).  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
thus  the  more  highly  concentrated  manure. 

The  purely  phosphatic  manures. — Of  these  super- 
phosphate and  basic  slag  are  the  most  important. 
The  former  is,  speaking  generally,  more  suitable 
for  use  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
(a)  Where  rapid  effect  is  wanted  ;  (h)  in  spring  ; 
(c)  for  arable  land  ;  (d)  for  admixture  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Basic  slag  is  specially 
suitable  : — (a)  For  use  in  autumn  ;  (h)  for  use  on 
grass  land  ;  (c)  for  use  on  land  holding  much  peat 
or  other  vegetable  matter  ;  (d)  for  use  on  land 
addicted  to  finger  and  toe  ;  (e)  for  use  in  orchards  ; 
(/)  for  admixture  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Basic 
slag  generally  leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  regards 


mechanical  condition,  providing  the  grinding  be 
fine  enough  (SO  per  cent,  through  a  No.  100  sieve 
— that  is,  100  wires  per  linear  inch,  or  10,000' 
apertures  per  square  inch — should  be  the  minimum 
requirement).  Superphosphate  is  sometimes  almost 
as  dry  and  mealy  as  slag,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
lumpy  and  sticky.  Samples  of  the  latter  character 
are  of  reduced  value,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Superphosphate  is  of  var3'ing  degrees  of  quality, 
the  usual  contents  being  28  to  30  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphate.  Basic  slag  also  varies  in 
quality,  the  usual  contents  being  35  to  40  per 
cent,  of  insoluble  phosphate. 

Phosphatic  manures  are  of  special  value  in  the 
manuring  of  Turnips,  leguminous  crops.  Hay,  and 
pasture.  They  are  of  less  importance  for  Potatoes 
and  JIangolds,  and  least  of  all  for  cereals.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  class  of  crops  it  usually  happens 
that  the  plants  are  able  to  satisfy  their  require- 
ments as  regards  phosphates,  from  the  natural 
supplies  in  the  soil,  or  from  residues  of  former 
applications.  Whether,  on  an}'  particular  farm, 
it  will  pay  to  appty  a  direct  phosphatic  dressing  to 
a  Corn  crop  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty 
by  means  of  a  simple  field  experiment. 
(To  he  continued. ) 
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A  New-  Plant   roB  Shady  Lawns. 
(Selaginella   desticulata.) 

I   am   sending    you   some    small    turfs,    mostly 
composed  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  shownng  its- 
adaptability  for  the 
purpose  named.     It  .v*.,„ 

grows  freely  in 
various  parts  of  the 
grounds  here,  and 
has  done  so  for  many 
years,  hence  must 
be  quite  hardy.  We 
can  trace  its  origin 
to  using  some  old 
potting  soil  when 
transplanting  the 
choicer  shrubs  and 
trees.  Up  each  side 
of  the  central  walk 
in  our  conservatory 
are  marginal  boxes 
filled  with  the  Sela- 
ginella in  question. 
It  is  necessary  to 
replant  these  boxes 
every  few  years  so 
as  to  keep  them 
green  and  fresh  look- 
ing. We  empty  the 
contents  on  to  our 
refuse  soil  heap,  from 
which  we  get  fresh  SELAUlIfELLA  DENTICULATA. 
soil  for  the  purposes 

named.  As  is  well  known  this  Selaginella. 
seeds  freely  when  grown  in  a  limited  root 
space  under  glass,  hence  the  whole  heap  of  soil 
gets  impregnated  with  the  seeds  as  well  as  the- 
small  portions  of  the  plant.  In  each  position 
in  which  we  have  found  it  growing  we  can 
trace  its  origin  to  the  way  mentioned.  Our 
soil  is  of  a  moist  loamy  nature,  but  as  it  overlays 
limestone  is  well  drained.  I  am  not  foolish 
enough  to  suggest  its  use  for  lawns  generally,  but 
in  the  more  shady  portions  of  grounds  its  presence 
is  sure  to  give  some  interest  to  many  garden  lovers 
whose  tastes  are  catholic.  It  could  easily  be 
introduced  in  the  positions  I  have  indicated  by 
cutting  up  into  small  pieces  some  straggling 
portions  of  the  plant  and  sowing  them  where 
wanted.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  run  a 
rake  over  the  ground  afterwards  to  let  them  in 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  grass.  As  you  may 
notice  in  the  turf  sent,  the  Lycopod  is  outgrowing 
the  grass,  which  in  shady  parts  never  grows  very 
close. — H.  J.  C,  Grimston,  Tadcasttr. 

[A  very  interesting  note  indeed.  Our  corre- 
spondent sends  a  "turf"  of  it,  quite  mossy  and 
most  pleasant  to  the  touch.     This  Selaginella  is 
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well  known,  but  those  who  do  not  know  it  can  get 
some  idea  of  it  from  the  accompanying  illustration.] 

Tdberous  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon,  Tiverton  Hill 
Nursery,  Tiverton-on-Avon,  Bath,  have  sent  ua  a 
delightful  gathering  of  tuberous  Begonias,  in 
both  single  and  double  varieties,  all  cut  from  plants 
growing  in  the  open  garden,  and  which  were  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  January  last  of  their  own 
saving.  Amongst  the  doubles  are  some  lovely 
flowers :  those  of  deep  red,  rich  yellow,  salmon 
pink,  pink,  buff-yellow,  apricot,  and  white  are 
particularly  good  ;  the  colours  are  distinct,  and 
the  flowers  altogether  refined  and  pleasing.  We 
notice  one  most  curious  bloom — it  is  double,  and 
the  yellow  petals  are  marked  with  green.  The 
single  flowers  sent  are  verj'  large  and  handsome, 
of  rich  colouring.  We  have  seen  nothing  finer 
than  Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon's  scarlet 
singles.     Enclosed  also  were  blooms  of  a 

New  Border  Carnation  Master  F.  Wall, 
cut  from  plants  which  have  been  flowering  since 
the  .end  of  June.  This  Carnation  is  of  a  very  pale 
blush,  almost  white,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented. 
It  apparently  has  a  good  constitution,  and  is  a 
"non-splitter."  Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon 
sent  fruits  of  the  new  autumn-fruiting 

Strawberry  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue. 

These  were  deliciously  flavoured,  of  a  good  size 
and  firm,  making  a  most  acceptable  dish  for  those 
who  care  for  Strawberries  in  September. 


Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  The  Elms,  Kidderminster,  sends 
a  boxful  of  flowers  of  this  beautiful  and  little- 
known  Tea  Rose.  The  colour  is  a  pure  rose,  and 
the  scent  is  powerful  and  delicious.  The  stems 
show  that  the  Rose  is  very  vigorous,  the  leaves 
large,  serrated,  and  of  a  rich  green,  and  the  plant 
one  to  group  in  the  garden. 


EXOGONUM    Pcrga. 

Messrs.  De  GraafF  Brothers,  Leiden,  Holland, 
write  :  "  We  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
your  notice  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  Exogonum 
Purga,  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  climbing  plant 
from  Mexico,  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
vol.  iii.,  third  series,  fol.  42,811,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Balfour.  The  plant  flowered  last  j'ear  with  us  all 
the  summer,  and  did  not  finish  until  the  frost  cut 
its  foliage  down.  Flowers  are  produced  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  effect  of  a  plant  growing  on  a 
wall  is  magnificent.  We  hope  these  flowers  will 
reach  you  in  good  condition." 

[A  very  strong-growing  and  interesting  plant, 
with  dark  leaves  and  long,  warm  purple  flowers. 
Such  a  plant  should  be  made  note  of  by  all  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  climbers.] 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 


MESSRS.  WEBB  AND  SONS, 
WORDSLEY. 

SITUATED  on  the  Kinver  Hills  the  seed 
farms  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons — a 
short  distance  from  Wordsley,  near 
Stourbridge,  where  are  the  seed  ware- 
houses and  glass  department  of  this 
firm — form  a  brilliant  bit  of  colour 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  when 
masses  c^  annuals  are  in  fiower.  These  are 
grown  here  in  large  quantities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  and  provide  an  e.xcellent 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  difierent 
varieties,  of  noting  their  value  and  respective 
cliaracteristics,  such  as  habit  of  growth,  pro- 
fusion of  flowering,  time  of  flowering,  &c.,  of 
noting  the  height  to  which  certain  varieties 
attain,  and  also  of  remarking  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  such  brilliantly  coloured  flowering 
plants  as  many  of  the  annuals  are— all  of  which 
particulars  are  of  value  to  the  good  gardener. 


It  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  custom 
of  IVIessrs.  Webb  and  Sons  to  invite  a  party 
of  horticulturists  to  inspect  their  extensive 
seed  farms  and  warehouses,  and  recently  the 
annual  visit  was  paid,  Mr.  Edward  Webb  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Webb  kindly  acting  as  guides  to 
the  party. 

The  Stocks  made  a  bright  display,  and  con- 
sidering the  season,  which  has  not  been  to 
their  liking,  they  were  much  better  than  one 
has  generally  seen  this  year.  In  most  gardens 
this  season  there  has  been  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  singles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Stocks  brought  to  our  notice  was  the  variety 
Celestial  ;  the  double  flowers  are  of  sky  blue 
colour,  and  produced  remarkably  freely.  This 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  value  in  gardens 
where  these  old-fashioned  flowers  are  made 
use  of,  for  its  colouring  is  decided  and  distinct, 
a  characteristic  that  is  always  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  flower  garden.  Vulcan,  a  late 
variety  of  a  very  branching  habit,  the  flowers 
cherry  red  and  freely  borne,  was  also  con- 
spicuous.    The  Ten-week  Stocks  made  a  grand 


there  were  Aurora,  blue  and  purple  ;  Oriental, 
deep  pink  ;  Sadie  Burpee,  white ;  Primrose 
Queen  (apparently  the  yellowest  of  yellow 
Sweet  Peas) ;  and  Countess  of  Lathom,  butt'  and 
pink.  Stately  Hollyhocks  added  to  the  general 
effect  produced  by  these  acres  of  flowers,  and 
the  Kinver  air  and  soil  apparently  suit  them 
perfectly,  for  they  were  uniformly  good. 
Candytuft  in  masses  of  different  colours, 
Mignonette,  annual  Lupins,  and  Canterbury 
Bells,  all  represented  in  great  (juantities  and 
by  good  strains,  gave  further  brightness  and 
variety.  The  Shirley  Poppies  and  French 
Poppies  were  very  showy  ;  amongst  the  latter 
we  remarked  the  varieties  White  Swan  and 
Kosette,  both  double ;  the  last-named  is  a  good 
pink.  Carnations  are  cultivated  here  very 
largely,  and  amongst  the  enormous  quantities 
of  seedlings  were  blooms  that  had  both  good 
form  and  the  liest  colours  to  recommend  them 
Vegetables  were  equally  well  represented 
as  the  flowers.  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces 
were  remarkably  fine  :  of  the  latter  the  best 
were  All  the  Year  liound,  Summerhill,  a  very 
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display  ;  they  were  in  great  variety,  the  colours 
were  good,  and  the  flowers  large.  One  variety 
of  a  primrose-yellow  colour  was  most  notice- 
able even  amidst  such  a  wealth  of  colour,  and 
promises  to  prove  of  value. 

The  Nasturtiums  made  a  beautiful  show ;  the 
varieties  were  numerous,  growing  side  by  side 
in  the  trial  beds,  and  of  the  most  strikingly 
brilliant  colours.  Meteor  (of  the  scarlets)  and 
Golden  King  (of  the  yellows)  appeared  to  be 
the  best.  All  had  come  remarkably  true  from 
seed.  We  noticed  a  most  unusual  colour 
among.st  them,  one  bed  being  filled  with  plants 
bearing  flowers  whose  colour  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  salmon  rose.  This  is  a  good  and 
novel  colour  amongst  Nasturtiums,  and  when 
known  will  certainly  become  popular.  The 
Sweet  Peas  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  made 
a  rich  display  ;  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
them  just  about  at  their  best,  and  as  there  were 
100  varieties  under  trial  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  made  a  striking  show.  All  the  best 
known  and  i)roved  sorts  were  of  course  to  be 
seen.    Just  to  take  a  very  few  of  the  best. 


crisp  and  sweet  Lettuce,  Wonderful,  one  of 
the  best  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  another 
resembling  Model,  but  darker  in  colour  and 
more  compact.  A  most  useful  little  Cos 
Lettuce  is  Wordsley  Gem  ;  Monstrous  White, 
another  Cos  variety,  is  large  and  of  good 
colour.  A  splendid  exhibition  Cos  Lettuce  is 
one  called  Exhibition,  and  a  selection  from 
this  promises  to  be  even  better.  Messrs. 
Webb's  collection  of  garden  Peas  is  a  most 
extensive  one,  and  the  trial  of  varieties  severe. 
Talisman  and  Telegraph  were  yielding  splendid 
crops,  and  the  same  also  may  be  said  of  Senator. 
Besides  the  many  named  varieties  grown,  there 
are  under  trial  a  number  of  seedlings  still 
unnamed  of  Messrs.  Webb's  own  raising.  Some 
of  the  most  promising  were  of  the  following 
parentage  :  Daisy  x  Stratagem,  Talisman  x 
Royal  Standard,  Webb's  Seedling  x  Sharpe's 
Queen,  and  a  seedling  x  Peerless  produced  a 
splendid  late  Pea. 

Such  are  a  few  of  many  interesting  plants 
under  trial  for  seed  production  in  the  Kinver 
seed  farms  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 
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OWN-ROOT    ROSES. 

A  COERESPONDENT  writes  as  follows: 
/\         — "I  am   most    anxious    to    grow 

/  \  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  shall 
/  \  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  how 
to  proceed  to  get  them  and  the 
best  varieties." 

To  this  we  reply :  Autumn  is  an  excellent 
time  to  insert  cuttings  of  the  hardier  groups, 
but  the  more  tender  Roses,  such  as  the  Tea- 
scented  and  Monthlies,  root  better  in  summer, 
though  even  these  may  be  inserted  now. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  ways 
generally  adopted  at  this  season  of  the  year 
will,  we  hope,  be  useful  to  our  correspondent 
and  other  readers  of  The  Gaedek. 

Select  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  open  garden, 
not  under  hedges  or  walls  as  is  so  often  advised. 
If  the  soil  is  heavy,  trench  it  about  2  feet  deep, 
incorporating  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  drift 
sand  or  burnt  garden  refuse.  If  the  soil  be 
light,  deep  digging  will  suffice.  No  manure  is 
required.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fairly  retentive 
soil,  yet  free  from  stagnation. 

The  soil  being  made  ready  the  next  thing  is 
to  prepare  the  cuttings.  These  should  consist 
of  the  current  season's  growth,  well  ripened, 
and  if  possible  with  a  "  heel "  of  the  last  year's, 
wood.  When  we  say  current  season's  growth 
we  mean  that  which  was  first  produced  this 
season.  The  second  growth  is  quite  useless, 
as  it  is  not  ripe.  Smooth  over  the  "heel" 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  cuttings  may  vary 
in  length  from  6  inches  to  12  inches,  but  if 
possible  procure  them  of  the  latter  length, 
then  one  may  plant  them  deeper,  where  they 
are  more  removed  from  outside  influences. 
Do  not  remove  any  eyes,  as  frequently  those 
at  the  base  will  throw  up  growths  even  when 
the  tops  are  injured  by  frost. 

We  prefer  to  first  prepare  the  soil  and  plant 
afterwards,  even  allowing  some  days  to  elapse 
between,  as  then  the  soil  settles  down.  As 
the  making  of  the  cuttings  proceeds  they  may 
be  tied  up  in  bundles  and  covered  over  tem- 
porarily with  soil.  Rather  than  plant  the 
cuttings  under  unfavourable  circumstances  we 
should  prefer  to  make  them  now  ;  bury  them 
entirely  in  some  good  soil  in  a  protected  part 
of  the  garden,  then  plant  in  March  or  April. 
Cuttings  planted  now  have  much  to  contend 
against,  such  as  winter  frosts,  which  will  lift 
them  out  of  the  ground  quite  2  inches  or 
Z  inches.  This  must  of  necessity  leave  a  space 
beneath  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  unless 
they  are  pushed  down  again  most  carefully 


after  frost  has  disappeared  the  cutting  is 
ruined.  If  Bracken  Fern  or  quantities  of  leaves 
can  be  obtained  a  thick  covering  of  these  vdll 
of  course  prevent  this. 

When  planting  mark  out  beds  3  feet  wide, 
and  plant  in  short  rows  9  inches  to  12  inches 
apart.  The  cuttings  may  be  about  2  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Some  dibble  them  in,  but 
we  prefer  making  a  trench  the  depth  of  the 
cuttings  and  thus  ensure  the  base  of  the  latter 
resting  on  the  soil.  If  an  inch  or  so  of  good 
rooting  material  such  as  sand  or  old  cocoanut 
fibre  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  trench,  this 
considerably  assists  the  rooting  process.  When 
the  cuttings  are  placed  in  position  dig  the  soil 
up  to  them,  tread  very  firmly,  and  then  cut  down 
another  trench,  and  so  on;  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  that  the  cutting  is  entirely  buried ;  but 
this  is  not  important  unless  they  are  fully 
6  inches  in  the  soil. 

Cuttings  of  Tea  and  China  Roses  if  made 
now  should  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of 
5-inch  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  will  thus  form  a  callus,  and  will 
emit  roots  if  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
in  spring. 

As  to  varieties,  all  the  smooth  -  wooded 
kinds  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  root 
freely,  and  in  fact  almost  any  kind  will 
do  so  when  well  ripened  toood  is  inserted. 
Soft  pithy  wood  is  useless.  A  few  varie- 
ties we  have  found  to  succeed  well  are 
Victor  Verdier,  Captain  Christy,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Jules  Margottin,  Dr. 
Andry,  Francois  Michelon,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Etienne  Levet,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Crown 
Prince,  La  France,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Clio,  Paul  Neyron,  Helen 
Keller,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  &c. 

The  hardy  ramblers,  Rugosa  Roses,  Lord 
Penzance's  Sweet  Briars,  most  of  the  species 
and  single  Roses  also  root  most  readily.  The 
Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinese,  and  Poly- 
anthas  will  all  grow  freely  from  cuttings.  For 
autumn  insertion,  as  described,  procure  the 
cuttings  if  possible  from  pot-grown  plants, 
otherwise  only  insert  wood  from  outside  or 
wall  plants  that  can  be  obtained  thoroughly 
ripe. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  own  -  root 
Roses,  and  several  experiments  we  have  made 
have  resulted  in  plants  of  surprising  vigour  on 
their  own  roots,  whereas  those  grafted  were, 
in  comparison,  a  failure.    Marie  van  Houtte 


on  its  own  roots  was  as  beautiful  as  anything 
we  have  had  in  a  large  collection  of  the  best 
of  the  older  and  newer  Roses  this  year.  It 
is  even  now  giving  an  abundance  of  large, 
finely-coloured  flowers. 


KEW    NOTKS. 

Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 
Temperate  House. 
Cinchona  orrioiNALis,  Hedychium  gardnerianum, 
and  Lindenbergia  grandiflora. 

Palm  House. 

Ixora  coccinea  varieties,  Licuala  grandis, 
Medinilla  venot^a,  and  Sterculia  neoealedonica. 

Water  Lily  House. 

Araujia  grandiflora,  Clerodendron  disparifolium, 
Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  Hedychium  coronarium, 
and  H.  spicatum. 

Orchid  Houses. 

Acineta  Barkeri,  Catasetum  darwinianum,  C. 
tabulare,  Cattleya  Aclandi;«,  C.  Loddigesii  var. 
HarrisoniE,  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  Cypripedium 
Charles worthii,  C.  crossianum,  C.  spicerianum, 
C.  tonsum,  Dendrobium  Phaltenopsis  var. 
statterianum,  Epidendrum  Armstrongii,  E.  rani- 
ferum,  lonopsis  paniculata,  Miltonia  Candida, 
M.  spectabilis  var.  moreliana,  Neobenthamia 
gracilis,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  0.  aspir- 
hinura,  0.  grande,  0.  madrense,  Oncidiura 
Forbesii,  0.  varicosum,  Polystachya  luteola,  P. 
rufinula,  Rodriguezia  fragrans,  and  Stanhopea 
oculata. 

T  Range. 

.Echmea  fulgens,  JE.  f.  var.  discolor,  Begonia 
(various  species  and  varieties),  Brunfelsia  ameri- 
cana,  Buphane  disticha,  Caraguata  lingulata, 
Clavija  Ernsti,  Daidalacanthus  parvus,  Erica 
conspicua,  E.  niammosa,  E.  spicata,  Hsemanthus 
coccineus,  Ipomjea  rubro-ccerulea,  Mesembryan- 
themum  blandum,  Nerine  atrorubens,  N.  curvi- 
folia,  N.  Moorei,  N.  sarniensis  and  many  varieties, 
Pentas  carnea,  Pinguicula  caudata,  Pitcairnia 
karwinskiana,  Spathiphyllum  cannfefollum,  S. 
floribundum,  S.  MinahassiE,  Tillandsia  duvaliana, 
and  Tupistra  grandis. 

Succulent  House. 

Euphorbia  splendens,  Kalanchre  kewensis, 
Seneeio  subscandens,  and  Solandra  grandiflora. 

Greenhouse. 
Acacia  platyptera,  Angelonia  salicarisefolia, 
Aster  cordifolius  elegans,  A.  ericoides,  &c., 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
Kochia  scoparia,  Lantana  (garden  varieties), 
Primula  obconica,  Salvia  splendens,  Tibouchina 
niacrantha,  and  other  things. 

Orchid  House   Wall  and  Border. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Punica  granatum  var. 
nana,  Raphiolepis  indica,  Schizoatylis  coccinea, 
and  Watsonia  marginata. 

Shrubs. 
CoUetia      cruciata,     Coronilla     eraeroides,    C. 
Emerus,  Lespedeza  Sieboldii,  Liguatrum  lucidum, 
and  L.  Quihoui. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  16. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society, 
Holborn  Restaurant. 

October  20. — Meetings  of  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Floral  and  Executive  Committees. 

October  21. —  Royal  Horticultural  Societ)', 
meeting  of  committees,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ; 
Horticultural  Club,  fi  p.m.,  discussion  after 
dinner  on  "  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots,"  opened  by  Mr. 
T.  Alfred  Rivers. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (two  days);  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 

October  30. — Penarth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  .31. — Finchley  and  Leyton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

Anemone-flowered   Dahlias.— These 

represent  a  strain  of  dwarf  single  Dahlias,  having, 
instead  of  the  usual  yellow  button-like  centre,  a 
cushion  of  quilled  florets,  as  in  the  case  of  a  quilled 
German  Aster,  but  not  so  perfect  in  form.  They 
are  of  continental  origin,  and  being  of  dwarf, 
bushy  growth,  fairly  free,  and  throwing  their 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  there  are  possibilities 
of  development  in  them,  and  this  has  been  recog- 
nised by  Mr.  John  Green,  of  the  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Dereham,  who  has  selected  some  twentj'  or  so 
varieties  for  further  trial ;  the  best  will  be 
seeded  from  and  every  effort  made  to  develop 
something  worthy  of  perpetuation.  The  tastes  of 
Dahlia  lovers  have  broadened  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. — R.  Dean. 

Anemone  Japonica.  Autumn -planted 
plants,  especially  of  late,  make  but  a  spare  growth 
the  first  season,  and  do  not  throw  the  fine  blooms 
they  otherwise  would  if  fully  established  ;  then 
they  grow  tall  and  bloom  abundantly  and  well. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  amateurs  who 
are  sometimes  led  to  think  the  plants  were  con- 
stitutionally weak  when  really  it  is  not  so.  With 
me  all  the  varieties  do  well  on  heavy  and  light 
ground  alike,  but  light  ground — and  especially  so 
where  the  position  is  open  and  sunny — favours 
early  bloom.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret 
that  the  type  with  its  large  deep  rosy  and  some- 
what double  flowers  is  so  little  grown.  I  think 
that  when  well  established  and  in  vigorous  growth 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  ;  but  gardeners  appear  to 
prefer  the  rose-coloured  hybrida  and  the  white 
variety. — R.  Dean. 

Lespedeza  Sieboldii.— In  places  where 
frosts  are  not  experienced  earl}'  in  autumn  this 
plant  is  well  worth  growing,  as  it  flowers  during 
the  end  of  September  and  October  when  the  out- 
door garden  is  losing  its  beauty.  It  is  found  both 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  root-stock  is  woody, 
and  from  this  long  shoots  '^  feet  to  4A  feet  in 
length  are  produced,  which  here  never  survive  the 
winter,  being  cut  down  to  the  ground-line  by  the 
first  sharp  frost.  The  flowers  are  rosy  purple, 
and  in  long  pendulous  panicles  from  the  upper 
half  of  each  shoot.  It  thrives  well  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  when  planted  to  form  a  mass  in  front  of 
the  shrubbery  is  very  effective,  adding  a  touch  of 
colour  at  a  time  when  the  flowering  period  of 
most  shrubs  is  long  past. — D. 

CestPUm  Smithii.— This  garden  form  of 
Cestrum  is  (luito  distinct  from  any  other  member 
of  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  far  better  known 
under  th^generic  name  of  Habrothamnus  than 
that  of  Cestrum.  The  best  known  of  all  is 
perhaps  Cestrum  (Habrothamnus)  elegans,  a  half 
climber,  which  is  particularly  useful  for  clothing 
greenhouse  walls,  pillars,  or  similar  places.  The 
tubular-shaped  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  good- 
sized  clusters  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  are  purplish  red.  Besides  this  we  have 
C.  Ilewellii,  a  garden  variety  in  which  the  flowers 
are  bright  crimson  ;  C.  aurantiacum,  with  orange- 
coloured  blossoms  ;  and,  lastly,  that  at  the  head  of 
this  note,  C.  Smithii,  in  which  the  flowers  are  deep 


rose  on  the  exterior,  with  the  expanded  mouth 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour,  and  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  certainly  affords  a  verj' 
pleasing  variety  from  the  others.  The  Oestrums 
belong  to  the  order  Solanaceie,  and  the  individual 
flowers  are  somewhat  in  shape  in  the  way  of 
Fabiana  imbricata,  whose  resemblance  to  a  Heath, 
both  in  foliage  and  flowers,  has  been  before  now 
noted  in  The  (Garden,  but  like  the  Cestrums  it  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Solanum  family. — T. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— 1  have  just  read  the 
article  on  "Blue  Hydrangeas"  by  Mr.  .Joseph 
Meehan,  and  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with 
Hydrangea  fjtaksa.  The  plant  produced  pink 
blooms,  as  it  should,  until  it  was  three  years  old  ; 
then  I  put  it  in  a  large  tub,  placing  quite  a  lot  of 
coals — ordinary  coals  sifted  from  the  stove  ashes — 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  when  I  repotted  the 
plant  in  the  autumn.  When  it  flowered  the  past 
spring  the  blooms  were  blue  instead  of  pink.  I 
thought  the  plant  took  its  colouring  from  the 
material  I  used  for  drainage.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  created  a  demand  for  blue  Hydrangeas.  I 
intend  to  try  the  experiment  again  this  winter. - 
Mrs.  Charles  Green,  in  the  F/orists'  Exchange. 

Andromeda   mariana.  —  The  various 

evergreen  Andromedas  are  much  planted,  partly 
because  they  are  evergreen  as  well  as  for  their 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  But  with  all  their 
good  qualities  Ihey  are  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  native  deciduous  one,  A.  mariana. 
Of  beautiful  growth  and  foliage,  it  bears  in  spring 
lovely  white  blossoms,  looking  like  those  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  the  leaves  set  off  beauti- 
fully. A  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  Andromeda 
is  that  it  nearly  always  flowers  again  in  late 
autumn. — T.  W. 

"Flora  of  the  'Wordsworth 

Country."  -  Mr.  T.  R.  Hayes,  alpine  plant 
.specialist  of  Keswick,  some  time  ago  read  a  most 
interesting  paper  before  the  Keswick  and  District 
Horticultural  Association,  entitled  "The  Flora 
of  the  Wordsworth  Country.''  The  lecture  was 
made  additionally  interesting  by  a  very  large 
collection  of  Ferns,  plants,  aud  flowers.  Speaking 
of  the  old  home  of  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Hayes  said 
there  the  Snowdrops,  Foxgloves,  Primroses,  Celan- 
dines, and  Daisies  emerge  from  the  grassy  slopes 
in  profusion.  Surrounding  the  memorable  well 
are  Moneyworts,  Polypods,  Blechnum,  Parsley, 
Shield,  and  Lady  Ferns  revelling  in  the  ever- 
ceaseless  spring.  There  are  herbs  and  other 
beautiful  lakeland  flowers  here — White  Heathers, 
Roses,  Jasmines,  Rosemary,  Violets,  Gowans,  and 
Columbines. 

Cotton  seed. — A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
trade  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  development 
of  traffic  in  cotton  seed,  of  which  150,000  tons 
have  been  shipped  from  Bombay  in  the  fifteen 
months  ending  last  June,  compared  with  only 
1,800  tons  in  1S98-99.  The  whole  has  been  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  a  brisk  demand  has 
sprung  up  for  this  previously  almost  worthless 
bye-product  of  the  Cotton  industry  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  margarine. 
We  regard  this  as  very  satisfactory.  So  far  back 
as  1897  we  strongly  advocated  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  Cotton  seed  for  the  valuable  oil  it  yields, 
as  well  as  for  its  oil-cake  as  a  cattle  food  and 
manure. — Indian  (larddiinrj  and  Planting. 

A  novel  idea.— The  director  of  the 
Peradeniya  Botanic  (Sardens,  Ceylon,  has  put 
into  practice  a  plan  which  appears  to  the  L'/nie 
Horlkole  to  be  an  excellent  one.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  gardens  has  been  placed  a  notice  board 
upon  which  are  notified  each  day  the  most  rare  and 
interesting  plants  in  flower.  Habitual  visitors  thus 
know  where  to  go,  and  avoid  much  loss  of  time. 
Might  this  plan  not  be  adopted  in  other  similar 
establishments  ? — B. 

Three  good  new  dwarf  bedding- 
Lobelias. — The  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Gumbleton,  under  the  above  heading  on  page 
210  of  The  (Iarden  of  the  27th  ult.,  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  is  considered  an  ideal  Lobelia. 
The  two  varieties  Newport's  Model  and  Chapman's 
King  Edward  both  possess  a  distinctly  large  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  flower  of  Mrs.  Clibran 
the  eye  is  very  small.   The  size  of  the  eye  naturally  ] 


affects  considerably  the  appearance  of  the  plant  as 
a  whole.  The  smaller  it  is  the  more  telling  the 
blue  will  be,  and  rice  rerxd.  JIany  prefer  a  flower 
with  a  small  eye  for  this  reason,  but  after  all  it  is 
perhaps  a  matter  that  is  best  left  to  individual 
taste,  lean  quite  bear  out  what  j'our  correspondent 
says  as  to  Mrs.  Clibran  being  the  most  profuse 
bloomer.  Grown  side  by  side  with  Newport's 
Model,  as  the  writer  saw  them  during  this  last 
summer,  the  difference  in  freedom  of  bloom  was 
most  remarkable.  I  understand  Messrs.  Clibran 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  this 
variety  has  met  with  since  its  introduction. — (i.  C. 

Toogood's   culture  of  vegetables. 

There  is  much  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  150  pages  or  so  of  this  booklet,  published  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Son,  Southampton,  at  the 
modest  price  of  3d.  There  are  many  useful 
illustrations  dispersed  throughout  the  book,  which 
add  materially  to  its  value.  A  feature  of  Messrs. 
Toogood's  book  lies  in  the  monthly  calendars, 
where  instructions  are  given  as  to  seasonable 
sowings  and  plantings. 

Notes  from   Ireland.— The  absence  of 

sunshine    which    has    characterised     the    present 
month    has    seriously   interfered    with   the   usual 
brilliancy  of  our  autumn  tints,  and  has  given  our 
choicest  bits  of    sylvan  landscape  a   wintry   and 
bedraggled     look     entirely     different     "from     th& 
enchanting  \ariety  of   golden  and  bronze  shades 
usually  seen  in  our  Irish  woodlands  at  this  season. 
Autumn  flowers — and  summer  flowers,  too,  for  no 
one  would  think  of  denuding  his  beds  or  borders 
this  year  while  a  vestige  of  bloom  remains — are  with 
us  in  plenty,  and  seem  to  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  the  lack  of  beauty  in  the  deciduous  foliage.     At 
Glasnevin  Gardens   the  display  of  border  flowers 
just  now  is  exceptionally  fine.     Mr.   Moore's  col- 
lection of  Asters — comprising   every  known   kind 
of  sterling  merit,  as  well  as  many  new  forms  raised 
by    himself    and    other    eminent    hybridists — are 
deservedly  worthy  of  mention,  and  constitute  in 
themselves  a  picture  worth  going  a  long  journey 
to  see.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Glasnevin 
collection  of   Tritomas,  which   certainly  comprise 
a  far  greater  number  of  distinct  forms  of  this 
showy  autumn  flower  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  existence.     Beautiful  as  the  Tritoma  is  as 
a   bold   border  flower,  it  is  perhaps  in   no   place 
more  effective  than  when  seen  in  large  clumps  by 
the   margins   of    lakes   or   through    vistas   in   the 
landscape,    particularly  when    its    bright    flaming 
spikes  are  seen  standing   out  in   relief  against   a 
dark  background.     I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the    brillianc}'   of    this    subject    recently    in    the 
charming  grounds   of   Lord   Duncannon  at   Bess- 
borough,  in  County  Kilkenny,  where  Mr.   J.  6. 
Weston   uses   it    with    marvellous    effect   in    the 
brightening  of  the  landscape.     The  Colchicums  at 
filasnevin   are   very    lovely   just   now,  and  every 
form  worth  having  is  there.     A  considerable  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  rock  garden  within  the 
past   few   months,    in   the   recesses  of   which   are 
already  established  hundreds  of  rare  and  beautiful 
alpines,  which  will  no  doubt  be  duly  mentioned  irk 
future  notes.     The  hardy  ferner}',  too,  has  under- 
gone   considerable    enlargement,    and,    as    many 
horticulturists  know,  now  contains  one  of  the  best 
collections  in  the  kingdom.     In  one  of  the  green- 
houses I   was  pleased  with  the  bright  blue  of  a 
large  group  of  Browallia  speciosa  major.     It  seem» 
curious  that  this  free-flowering  plant  is  not  more 
extensively  grown,  as  I  do  not  know  of  a  more- 
lovely  blue  at  this  season  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion,   particularly    when   we   remember  that  this 
colour    is     rather     scarce     just    at    this    season. 
As    usual,    a    brilliant    display    of     bloom   is    to- 
be    seen    in    the    greenhouses.    Begonias,    scarlet 
Salvias,    and    zonals    constituting    the    principal 
features.     The   show  of  t)rchids  is   rather   small, 
but  very  efl'ective.     I  was  much   struck  with  the 
beautiful  white  flowers   of    Habenaria    Susanna;, 
some  of  the  spikes  of  which  were  fully  3  feet  high. 
Some   lovely   plants  of    Vanda   cu'rulea    were   in. 
evidence,  as  also  were  several  charming  specimens 
of     Miltonia      moreliana,      Oncidiura      dasytyle, 
Odontoglossum      grande,     Cattleya      gaskelliana, 
Cattleya    schofieldiana,    and     various    C«'logyne& 
and  Cypripediums. — T.   Shaw. 
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Romneya    Coulteri    in    Sydney.— 

"  J.  A.'s  "  note  in  The  Garden  of  August  16,  page 
120,  reminds  me  of  a  wonderful  plant  I  saw  of  this 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  (of  Sydney)  garden  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.  It  not  only  formed  a  large  bush,  but 
spread  over  the  ground  by  its  underground  shoots, 
so  that  it  had  to  be  kept  in  check  by  a  free  use  of 
the  spade  in  all  directions.  I  asked  Mr.  Pitt  if  he 
could  account  for  this  rampant  growth,  and  he 
suggested  that  its  roots  may  have  got  into  a 
cesspool  which  existed  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
growing,  thus  showing  the  plant  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  this  may  be  a  reason  why  one  so  generally  sees 
this  plant  looking  like  an  unfortunate  person  whose 
life  is  maintained  on  one  meal  a  week. — Peter 
Barr,  V.M.H.,  Cape  Town,  S.A. 
Saxifpaga  sarmentosa    tricolor 

SUpertaa. — a  large  bed  of  this  striking  and 
richly  variegated  plant  is  one  of  the  features  at 
the  Norfolk  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hobbies  and  Co. 
{John  Green)  at  Dereham.  During  summer  the 
plants  are  put  out  on  a  raised  bed,  formed  along 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  span-rooted  plant  houses 
in  the  nursery,  and  some  distance  from  the  glass. 
Here  it  grows  freely'  and  colours  grandly,  and 
even  now  throws  out  its  Strawberry-like  runners, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  rooted  into  the  soil  they 
are  taken  off,  potted  into  small  pots,  which  are 
placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  are 
wintered,  and  here  they  grow  into  charming  tufts 
for  sale  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  plant  a  little  difficult 
to  manage,  but  it  is  such  a  delightful  subject  that 
it  is  worth  making  the  effort  to  keep  it  in  good 
character.  It  is  a  plant  for  culture  under  glass, 
and  they  who  succeed  with  it  may  reasonably  take 
some  credit  to  themselves  for  their  success. 
Things  easily  grown  are  plentiful  enough,  but 
there  should  be  enterprise  enough  in  the  breasts 
of  some  lovers  of  plants  to  induce  them  to  make 
an  attempt  with  subjects  which  require  care,  skill, 
and  patience  to  secure  proper  development. — R.  D. 

Phlox    (deeussata)    Sylphide-— In 

some  catalogues  this  fine  Phlox  is  known  as  La 
Sylphide.  It  is  in  very  fine  character  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  well  deserves  the  award  of  merit 
given  to  it  by  the  fioral  committee.  It  is  described 
as  "a  lovely  pure  white,  of  nice  dwarf  habit, 
flowers  very  large,  excellent,  free-flowering,"  and 
this  hits  off  the  variety  accurately.  It  is  of  such 
free  growth  that  it  sends  up  numerous  shoots 
from  the  base,  and  these  bloom  successionally.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  white  perennial  Phloxes  in 
cultivation.  Some  would  go  the  length  of  stating 
that  it  is  the  best,  and  they  would  not  be  far 
wrong. — R.  D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EAELY-FLOWERING    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS   AT    TAMWORTH. 

AM  0  S  T  interesting  and  thoroughly 
practical  trial  of  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums is  carried  out  by  Mr. 
William  Sydenham,  in  his  gardens  at 
^  Bolehall  House,  Tamworth,  Staflbrd- 
shire.  Considerably  over  3,000  plants 
in  about  250  varieties  have  been  acquired,  and 
with  these  a  trial  of  a  very  comprehensive  character 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  time.  Many  sorts 
which  were  discarded  by  most  growers  years  ago 
have  in  this  trial  come  to  light  again,  and  when 
making  comparisons  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  certain 
proportion  still  deserve  more  extended  culture. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Pompon 
kinds,  where  such  sorts  as  Anastasia,  a  pleasing 
rosy  purple  flower,  is  developed  in  profusion  on  a 
very  dwarf  and  branching  habit  of  growth.  Little 
Bob,  which  some  trade  growers  wrongly  name 
Scarlet  Gem,  is  still  a  valuable  border  plant  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  and  bush}'  growth  and  its  rich 
deep  chestnut-crimson  colour,  which  becomes  pale 
with  age.  The  blooms  are  quite  miniature. 
Blanche  Colombo,  white  and  free  flowering ; 
Flora,    rich    bright    yellow ;  White    St.    Grouts, 


St.  Crouts,  light  pink  ;  Mme.  Picoul,  rosy 
purple  ;  Frederick  Pole,  deep  crimson-red,  tipped 
gold  ;  and  many  others,  still  prove  their  value  for 
outdoor  displays. 

Mr.  Sydenham's  idea  in  carrying  out  this  exten- 
sive trial  of  early-flowering  varieties  was  to  test 
the  large  number  of  so-called  early-flowering  kinds. 
Therefore,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  an  invita- 
tion was  given  to  those  interested  in  popularising 
the  early  Chrysanthemums  to  be  present,  first,  at 
a  display  of  cut  flowers,  sent  by  growers  from 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country  in  competition  for 
four  silver  cups  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  trial  of  which  so  much  has  of  late 
been  heard.  The  importance  of  the  event  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated,  as  its  result  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  gardening  generally. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitty,  chairman  and  vice-chairman  respectively, 
and  other  members  of  that  body.  Subsequent  to 
the  luncheon — at  which  speeches  eulogising  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums were  made,  and  on  which  occasion 
thanks  were  expressed  to  the  host  for  his  in- 
valuable work  in  this  direction — the  guests  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  display.  This  trial  largely 
exceeded  the  trial  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums carried  out  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  in  1897.  The  plants  were 
arranged  in  double  rows  of  considerable  length  and 
in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  means,  with  a 
printed  list  in  one's  hand,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  different  sorts. 
The  plants  when  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in  early  May  were  planted  about  3  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  allowed  between  the 
double  rows  of  plants.  The  moist  weather  of  the 
late  summer  is  responsible  for  the  taller  growths 
of  many  of  the  plants,  and  on  this  account  some 
were  disposed  not  to  give  a  proper  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  taller  sorts.  That  the  Japanese 
varieties  are  the  more  popular  nobody  could 
deny,  and  evidence  was  not  wanting  of  the 
partiality  meted  out  to  them.  All  the  members 
of  the  JIme.  Marie  Masse  family  of  Chrysan- 
themums were  there.  In  addition  to  the  pink- 
mauve  blossoms  of  the  parent  variety,  there  were 
those  of  Ralph  Curtis,  creamy-white ;  Robbie 
Burns,  salmon  -  cerise  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
chestnut-crimson  ;  and  Horace  Martin,  the  best 
of  rich  yellows  in  the  early-flowering  section. 
This  is  an  ideal  type  of  border  Chrysanthemum,  as 
the  plant  is  bushy  and  branching,  is  not  more  than 
'2h  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  profusely. 
The  plants  come  into  flower  early  in  August,  and 
continue  blossoming  until  the  very  severe  frosts 
bring  their  display  to  an  end.  An  invaluable 
characteristic  of  the  newer  kinds  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  carried  well  above  the  dense 
mass  of  foliage.  The  trial,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  informal  conference,  demonstrated 
very  clearly  and  distinctly  the  superiority  of  the 
plants  just  alluded  to  over  those  in  which  the 
dense  growths  at  their  apex  prevented  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  from  displaying  themselves.  Those 
with  long  foot-stalks  made  a  bright  picture  in  the 
landscape,  whereas  those  without  this  advantage 
were  much  less  effective  in  their  display. 

The  less  robust  sorts  were  quickly  noticed,  and 
they  are  sure  to  decline  in  popular  favour.  'There 
were  instances  in  which  a  kind  of  fungoid  disease — 
not  the  much-dreaded  leaf-rust — appears  to  be 
inherent,  and  in  consequence  of  this  undesirable 
attribute,  however  pretty  may  be  the  flowers,  the 
plants  are  sure  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  others 
with  better  constitutions,  even  if  the  blooms  are 
not  quite  so  refined  and  pleasing.  The  trial  also 
proves  how  mixed  is  the  stock  of  certain  specialists. 
Acquiring  the  stocks  from  so  many  difl'erent 
sources  has  proved  most  conclusively  the  care- 
lessness of  some  distributors.  In  some  cases  the 
names  are  generally  recognised  as  synonymous, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  Yellow  L'Ami  Conder- 
chet  should  also  be  sent  out  under  the  names  of 
Golden  Drop,  Golden  Shower,  and  Golden  Fleece. 
The  trial  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  this  sport 
from  L'Ami  Conderchet  under  its  proper  descriptive 
name  of  Yellow  L'Ami  Conderchet.    It  is  curious  to 


note  how  a  plant  may  be  lost  to  the  public  for  a  few- 
years  and  subsequently  come  into  notice  under 
quite  a  different  name.  A  pretty  French  novelty 
of  the  year  1895  was  distributed  last  season  under 
quite  another,  and,  in  this  instance,  an  English' 
name.  Such  an  occurrence  no  doubt  is  accidental,, 
but  on  the  face  of  it  the  result  represents  a 
curious  coincidence.  Everyone  present  at  the 
trial  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted  with 
all  they  saw,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe- 
that  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  for  the  hardy 
flower  border  as  a  result  of  Mr.  William  Syden- 
ham's efforts.  A  small  committee  of  leading 
experts  went  carefully  through  the  whole  collec- 
tion, proving  the  correctness  of  the  different  stocks, 
and  also  paying  special  attention  to  those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  synonj'mous  sorts.  Glorious- 
weather  favoured  the  function,  so  that  everything 
was  carried  out  under  pleasant  conditions.  The 
event  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, and  all  who  participated  in  the  event 
were  well  pleased.  D.  B.  Crane. 


NEGLECTED    GARDENS.    IV. 

The  Rock  Garden. 
To-day  the  neglected  rock  garden  must  receive- 
our  attention.  Here  the  neglect  of  years  will  be 
more  apparent  than  elsewhere  probablj',  for  of 
all  objects  an  overgrown  and  neglected  rock 
garden  is  the  most  pitiable.  It  is  not  that  rock 
gardens  require  more  attention  than  other  portions- 
of  the  garden  ;  rather,  I  should  say,  less,  and  a 
little  work  in  them  goes  a  long  way,  but  that 
little  is  verj'  necessary. 

Let  me  describe  the  appearance  of  a  reallj' 
neglected  rock  garden.  The  rockwork  itself  has- 
sunk  or  become  disreputable  and  in  ruins,  the 
soil  has  become  exhausted,  and  all  the  choicer 
plants  choked  and  destroyed  by  a  few  vigorous 
and  rampant -growing  subjects  such  as  Arabis, 
Alyssum,  and  some  of  the  commoner  Saxifrages. 
Seen  in  the  spring  time  this  old  rockwork  would 
be  a  beautiful  garden  picture,  for  the  Arabis  and. 
the  Ahssum  and  Saxifrages  flower  about  the  same 
time,  and  a  grand  displaj'  they  would  make  being 
in  such  great  quantity.  But  that  would  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  From  the  time  that  these 
plants  ceased  to  flower  the  rockwork  would  be 
without  any  display  of  colour  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Now  a  well-planted  rock  garden  should 
have  flowering  plants  for  at  least  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  neglected  rock. 
work '!  If  not  a  natural  feature  in  the  garden — 
and  few  rock  gardens,  alas  !  are  that — the  most 
effective  method  is  to  remake  it  entirely,  carting 
away  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  by  fresh.  Should 
there  be  by  chance  a  few  of  the  choicer  plants  left- 
they  must  be  taken  up  -with  great  care,  as  in  many 
cases  the  roots  of  these  tiny  subjects  run  deep,, 
far  more  so  than  the  height  of  the  plant  above 
ground  would  lead  the  inexperienced  to  imagine 
possible.  Of  course,  such  a  drastic  measure  as 
remaking  the  rock  garden  may  be  unnecessary. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  number  of  years  that  it 
has  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  but  in  any  case  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  renew  the  soil  as  much. 
as  possible  without  loosening  the  rockwork. 

It  should  be  remembered,  either  with  regard  to- 
the  old  rockwork  or  in  rebuilding  it — if  that 
is  undertaken  —  that  overhanging  portions,  pic- 
turesque as  they  are,  should  never  be  allowed. 
Plants  cannot  thrive  under  such  projections,  and 
to  form  a  structure  or  put  plants  where  a  kindly 
Nature  cannot  nurture  them  is  bad.  As  far  as 
possible  every  portion  of  the  rock  garden  should 
be  able  to  benefit  by  dew  and  rainfall,  the  lower 
portions  as  much  as  the  upper.  Neither  should 
the  rockwork  be  so  placed  that  the  rain  and  soil 
are  washed  from  it.  Plants  cannot  flourish  — 
barely  can  they  live — under  such  conditions,  and- 
certainly  cannot  display  their  true  beauty. 

As  to  the  form  it  shall  take,  due  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  lie  of  the  land  of  the  garden  gene- 
rally,  and  also  of   the  surrounding   country.      If 
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these  are  flat  a  cliff-like  rock  garden  is  scarcely  so 
suitable  as  one  of  a  flatter  and  wider  spreading 
nature.  If  steps  can  be  introduced  either  in  or 
leading  to  the  rock  garden  they  add  much  to  the 
artistic  possibilities.  In  replanting,  the  choice 
positions  will  not  be  accorded  to  those  familiar 
things  already  mentioned  that  so  lately  overran 
the  whole.  These  things  are  too  beautiful  and  too 
useful  not  to  find  a  welcome  place  in  the  rock 
garden,  but  they  must  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  They  should  be  placed  at  the  outskirts, 
where  a  large  clump  of  them  will  be  effective  and 
charming,  and  where  they  can  be  allowed  a  wider 
range  than  in  the  choicer  positions. 

There  are  so  many  delightful  things  that  we 
would  seek  to  find  places  for,  many  of  them  of  as 
easy  culture  as  the  familiar  subjects  already  named. 
The  veriest  novice  need  not  fear  to  introduce 
them.  And  here  I  would  say  :  Let  him  ever  be 
on  the  look  out  to  discover  any  dwarf  plants  that 
yield  those  large  and  important-lookinf;  blossoms 
that  go  so  far  to  furnish  and  give  character  to  the 
rock  garden.  Such  plants  are  too  often  omitted, 
generally,  I  believe,  through  want  of  being  known. 
To  a  few  of  these  I  would  call  attention  as  being 
especially  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
For  spring-flowering  there  is  Aster  alpinum,  a 
charming  plant  with  pale  mauve  composite  flowers, 
and  lasting  in  blossom  for  a  considerable  time. 
For  summer  blooming  there  are  those  large- 
flowered  dwarf  Campanulas,  C.  carpatica  and  C. 
turbinata,  both  white  and  blue  in  each  variety. 
And  to  go  on  until  the  frost  comes  are  the 
beautiful  trailing  ffinothera,  which  are  well-nigh 
indispensable. 

Other  plants  that  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
rock  garden,  however  small,  are  :  Aubrietia,  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  hardy  of  spring-flowering 
rock  plants,  and  to  be  grown  either  in  the  mauve 
or  rose-coloured  varieties  (the  two  colours  do  not 
accord  well  at  close  quarters)  ;  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  with  its  rich  blue  blossoms,  which  for 
charm  of  colour  it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  the  dwarf  Phloxes  are  charming  for 
restocking  our  rock  garden.  The  best  of  all  is 
known  as  Vivid,  and  is  a  variety  of  setacea.  So 
good  are  these  cheery -flowered  plants  that  the 
only  thing  to  regret  is  the  fact  that  their  flowering 
period  does  not  last  longer. 

But  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  many  spring- 
flowering  subjects  to  make  beautiful  the  rock 
garden  during  that  season.  The  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  a  display  through  the  summer  months. 
It  is  here  where  so  many  rock  gardens  spell 
failure  ;  but,  difficult  though  it  may  be  to  keep 
up  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour  during  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
We  may  rely  on  Lychnis  haageana.  Geranium 
argenteum  and  G.  cinereum,  Cerastiura  tomen- 
tosum,  Silene  Schafta,  and  the  white  form  of  the 
pretty  Fern-leaved  Corydalis  ;  Dianthus  neglectus, 
one  of  the  gayest  little  flowers  that  grow  ;  Dicentra 
formosa,  that  begins  to  flower  in  spring  and  con- 
tinues in  bloom  for  months  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  dry  ;  and,  humble  though  it  be,  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  or,  to  give  it  the  name  known  to 
thousands.  Creeping  .Jenny,  together  with  the 
golden-leaved  variety  ;  and,  of  course,  there  are 
many  besides  these. 

There  is  another  type  of  plant  that  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  happily  placed 
when  growing  out  of  rockwork,  especially  when 
growing  out  of  some  steep  bank  or  wall— I  mean 
those  plants  that  bear  their  flowers  on  very  slender 
stems  growing  out  of  a  thick  tuft  of  foliage  at  the 
base  — plants  like  the  Columbine,  Polemonium, 
and  some  of  the  Spirfeas. 

If,  during  the  first  summer  following  the  making 
or  restockinj  of  the  rock  garden,  there  exist  bare 
spaces,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  hardy  annuals  of  a  dwarf  character  to 
fill  the  gaps.  The  annual  Campanulas  are  (juite  in 
keeping  with  other  subjects  of  the  rock  garden, 
so  also  are  the  annual  Oenotheras,  and  really 
beautiful  beside  and  among  a  host  of  others  I 
would  name  Kaulfussia,  Leptosiphon  roseus,  Iberis 
odorata,  Phacelia  campanularia,  and  P.  tanaceti- 
foiia.  F.  M.  Wells. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

DWARF    BULBOUS    IRISES. 

THERE  are  two  periods  when  atten- 
tion may  be  advantageously  directed 
to  any  good  group  of  hardy  plants. 
These  are — firstly,  the  natural  flowering 
season  ;  and,  secondly,  that  time  during 
which  the  particular  group  may  be 
planted.  Not  a  few  of  these  dainty  gems  are 
especially  suitable  to  the  amateur  gardener — the 
lady  amateur  even  in  greater  degree  perhaps — and 
particularly  all  those  who  delight  in  growing  a  few 
plants  without  much  trouble.  In  the  following 
notes  the  predominant  colour  onlj'  is  given.  To 
learn  something  of  the  beauty  of  these  flowers 
one  has  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  groups  exhibited 
each  year  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

These  Irises  may  be  grown  in  many  ways. 
They  are  easily  managed  and  grown  in  quantity 
for  successional  flowering,  while  not  least  in  the 
list  of  recommendations  is  that  the  best  and  most 
showy  are  to  be  obtained  at  quite  a  cheap  rate. 
Let  us  take  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
things  may  be  grown  Firstly  perhaps,  and  most 
naturally  to  the  gardener's  mind,  is  that  of 
growing  them  in  pots  and  pans,  and,  indeed,  in 
these  not  only  may  the  plants  be  well  grown  but 
readily  transferred  to  this  or  that  apartment 
when  in  full  beauty.  When  thus  grown  use 
moderate-sized  pots,  saj'  those  of  5  inches  across, 
for  these  will  take  about  six  bulbs  of  flowering 
size.  The  shallow  pan  is  singularly  adapted  for 
these  Irises,  and  a  good  size  is  4i  inches  deep  and 
.li  inches  wide  at  the  top.  In  dealing  with  pots 
and  pans  it  is  frequently  urged  in  catalogues  that 
these  dwarf  Irises  are  "  adapted  to  early  forcing." 
If  by  early  forcing  is  meant  the  growing  of  these 
things  in  much  heat  I  can  only  say  that  nothing 
more  quickly  spoils  them.  In  a  cold  house  or 
even  an  ordinary  frame  these  Irises  may  be  grown 
perfectly,  and,  indeed,  where  even  these  do  not 
exist  there  is  still  ample  scope  for  their  full 
enjoyment. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  ways 
of  growing  these  plants  is  in  the  window  boxes  so 
frequently  attached  to  town  and  villa  residences. 
Many  of  these  window  boxes  are  glass  covered, 
and,  fitted   into  the  window,   the    latter  may  be 


opened  and  the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  the  occu- 
pants enjoyed  at  will.     Take,  for  example,  the 

yetted  Iris  (I.  reticulata),  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  violet-purple,  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
Violet,  and  keeping  in  good  condition  for  a  fort- 
night or  even  longer.  This  is  quite  a  gem  among 
the  early  Irises  that  come  into  flower  in  February. 
With  the  frame  protection  it  is  quite  easy  to  have 
it  in  bloom  in  mid-February  and  for  a  month  after, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  more  beautiful  flower 
than  this.  To  ensure  a  good  succession  in  the 
best  condition  adopt  the  sectional  window  box, 
having  three  inner  compartments  for  the  con- 
venience of  changing,  and  one  or  two  duplicate 
sets  also.  Another  charming  kind  that  has  gained 
much  favour  in  the  last  year  or  two  is 

/.  Heldreichii,  a  lovely  sky  blue  flower,  with 
rich  deep  blue  falls  on  which  are  a  few  spots. 
Not  only  is  this  quite  a  gem  among  the  newer 
additions,  but  it  is  vigorous,  early  flowering,  and 
very  hardy,  while  it  will  bear  transplanting  with 
impunity,  even  as  the  buds  are  opening.  In  this 
way  it  is  a  great  gain.  Yet  another  way  of 
growing  many  of  these  pretty  Irises  is  by  planting 
a  few  roots  in  shallow  earthen,  or,  better  still,  in 

Oknamental  Bowls. 

These  can  now  be  obtained  in  several  sizes,  and 
suit  the  plants  mentioned.  Soil  is  not  necessary, 
but  a  light,  clean  mixture  in  which  to  grow  the 
plants  is  now  sold  by  nurserymen  and  others. 
Grown  in  these  bowls  the  flowering  examples  are 
readily  transferred  to  any  apartment,  and, 
indeed,  make  pretty  objects  arranged  on  the 
dinner-table.  Out  of  doors  the  plants  are  grown 
certainly  by  a  few  in  beds,  in  pots,  or  occasionally 
on  the  rock  garden.  But  we  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  dwell  in  or  near  London  have  thought 
of  filling  their  window  boxes  with  them  in  place 
of  the  shrub  mixture  of  Euonymus,  Veronica, 
Retinospora,  and  the  like.  Given  a  set  of  these 
Irises,  together  with  Polyanthus,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilife,  or  the  larger  Snowdrops,  and  carpeting 
the  surface  with  any  of  the  free-growing  mossy 
Saxifragas,  and  the  owner  of  it  possesses  at  once 
a  garden  of  rare  beauty  and  fragrance. 

/.  bakeriana. — One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the 
early  kinds,  and  in  form  not  unlike  I.  reticulata. 
Upper  petals  sky  blue,  lower  petals  white,  freely 
blotched  with  dark  violet.  It  is  sweet-scented, 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  and  flowers  naturally 
in  the  earlj'  part  of  February. 

/.  Danfordice. — This  liftle  gem   rarely  exceeds 
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3  inches  high,  and  is  golden  yellow 
with  few  brown  spots.  Flowering  late 
in  Februar}'  and  after.  This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  entire  group  as  it  is 
so  distinct  in  colour.  A  bowl  or  panful 
of  this  always  gives  pleasure. 

/.  Heldnichii. — This,  described  above, 
must  be  mentioned  here  also. 

/.  Biitrioidet. — A  charming  delicate 
porcelain  blue  flower,  very  beautiful  and 
tender  in  colour.  Late  February  and 
early  March  ;  5  inches  high. 

7.  persica. — White  and  palest  blue, 
the  petals  blotched  with  gold  and  purple, 
fragrant,  and  4  inches  high.  A  form  of 
this  called  "  Mardin  "  has  flowers  of  satiny 
or  silver-grey  tone. 

7.  reticulata. — There  are  several  forms 
of  this  Iris,  varying  chiefly  in  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  but  all  are  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. Colour  rich  deep  violet-blue  with 
golden  blotches.  Violet  scented,  flower- 
ing in  the  third  week  of  February, 
and  9  inches  high.  The  variety  known 
as  Major  has  the  larger  flowers. 

7.  r.  Krelagei  is  a  dwarf  form  with 
reddish  purple  flowers.  It  is  6  inches 
high,  and  quite  early  flowering. 

7.  Tauri  is  a  new  addition  to  bulbous 
Irises,  and  forms  a  fitting  companion  to 
I.  Heldreichii,  which  it  most  closely 
resembles  in  size,  &c.  The  colour  is  of 
a  more  uniform  tone,  bright  violet- 
purple,  the  nearly  black  falls  having  a 
few  spots  of  white.  February  and  March, 
height  nearly  6  inches. 

These  are  among  the  showiest  and  most  distinct, 
and  are  preferred  in  the  present  instance  because 
of  their  stature  and  the  almost  uniform  season  of 
their  flowering.  E.  J. 


BORDER  FROJiTIS^G  THE   OLD   TENNIS   COURT   (HAMPTON   COURT). 


A  MIXED  BORDER  AT  HAMPTON 
COURT. 
The  majority  of  flower  borders  show  one  of  three 
errors  :  Those  planted  by  jobbing  gardeners  are  of 
a  stereotyped  pattern  ;  those  planted  by  amateurs 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge  are  wildly  experi- 
mental and  the  flowers  kill  one  another's  beauty  by 
injudicious  proximity  ;  those  planted  by  wise  men 
without  taste  have  the  plants  treated  as  so  many 
botanical  specimens,  and  the,  labels  look  like 
miniature  tombstones.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  border  that  strikes  the  beholder  with  a  sensation 
of  surprised  delight ;  such  is  the  border  at  Hampton 
Court.  No  one  but  an  artist  could  have  thought 
out  such  a  happy  combination  of  colour  ;  no  one 
but  a  true  gardener  could  have  put  each  plant 
exactly  in  the  right  place  to  appear  most  attractive. 
The  colours  blend  so  harmoniously  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  border  seems  as  much  a  part  of  the  old 
red  building  as  the  lichen  on  the  branches  does  to 
a  tree.  There  are  no  violent  contrasts,  although 
the  colours  range  from  deepest  mulberry  through 
bright  crimson  and  scarlet  to  rose-pink,  from  deep 
orange  to  fawn  and  creamy  white,  from  purple  to 
palest  blue.  It  may  truly  be  called  a  mixed 
border,  for  hardy,  greenhouse,  and  stove  annuals 
and  perennials  grow  side  by  side.  The  border  is 
roughly  divided  into  three  by  two  paths,  but 
looking  sideways  it  seems  all  one,  and  as  though 
its  entire  length  were  edged  with  a  drooping 
greyish  blue  grass.  In  reality  tufts  of  grass  and 
Violas  are  planted  alternately.  In  the  first 
division  the  Violas  have  a  red  tinge,  in  the 
second  they  are  pale  yellow,  and  in  the  third 
mauve.  Behind  the  grass  and  Violas  comes  a  bank 
of  flowers,  the  plants  massed  together,  some 
recurring  again  and  again,  some  only  appearing 
once,  the  varieties  of  Coreopsis  and  Montbretias 
being  an  especial  feature. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  every  plant,  but  the 
following  are  of  interest :  Aster  (Callistephus) 
sinensis,  with  large  single  mauve,  pink,  and  white 
flowers;  a  brilliant  pink  Geranium  named  William 
Brown  ;  the  old-fashioned  stove  plant  Asclepias 
nurassavica,  with  orange  flowers  ;  the  pink 
Verbena  Ellen  Willmott,  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  in  pots  about  a  dozen  together,  with 


large  heads  of  creamy  white  blossom.  Impatiens 
Sultani  is  beautiful,  its  bright  cerise  flowers 
softened  by  the  variegated  green  and  white  foliage 
of  dwarf  Abutilons ;  scarlet  Lilies  (Vallota  pur- 
purea) grow  next  to  Francoa  ramosa,  and  above 
the  Francoas  bend  graceful  sprays  of  Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri.  Two  plants  not  often  seen  are  here — 
Mina  lobata,  completely  hiding  its  support  with 
its  Convolvulus-shaped  leaves  and  drooping  lemon 
and  crimson  flowers,  and  Nierembergia  gracilis, 
with  pretty  white  and  purple  veined  flowers.  Is 
anything  now  remembered  of  the  Mexican  minister 
and  Spanish  Jesuit  thej'  are  respectively  named 
after  ? 

Behind  this  flowery  bank  the  plants  grow  further 
apart  in  large  groups  of  different  combinations. 
There  are  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias  (the  most  noticeable 
being  Maid  of  Kent,  a  scarlet  and  white  flower), 
Cannas,  Plumbago  capensis.  Sunflowers,  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  white  and  crimson  Cosmos,  Iresine 
liindeni  (grown  on  to  be  nearly  as  tall  as  the  Holly- 
hooks),  pink  and  white  Swansonia  galegifolia.  Tree 
Abutilons,  Tree  Heliotropes,  large  bushes  of 
Lantana  hybrida(mostof  these  have  parti-coloured 
crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  but  one  named  Deli- 
catissima  has  violet  blossoms),  and  Fuchsias. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  golden  foliage,  one  with 
small  silver  green  and  pink  veined  leaves  is  called 
Snnray,  one  with  long  salmon-coloured  blossoms 
is  named  Mrs.  Rundle,  but  the  most  curious  is 
the  new  Fuchsia  with  the  polyglot  name  Erecta 
von  Novelty,  its  short  pale  pink  flowers  point 
upwards  instead  of  drooping.  There  is  Phlox 
decussata  in  many  shades,  some  a  coral  red  like 
Etna. 

Here  and  there  is  a  climbing  Rose,  a  scarlet 
Tropieolum,  or  patches  of  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax 
on  the  side  of  the  wall  ;  where  it  is  left  bare  it 
makes  a  beautiful  background.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  covered  with  hanging  creepers,  such  as  Wistaria, 
and  white,  purple,  mauve,  and  claret-coloured 
Clematis.  This  border  is  so  well  kept  that  on 
the  day  this  was  written  (August  28)  there  was  not  a 
dead  flower  to  be  seen.  There  are  other  interesting 
flower-beds  and  borders  in  the  grounds,  but  the 
one  described  is  the  most  picturesque. 

WlKIFRED   SpURLING. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  PANSY. 

The  moist,  cool  summer  has  been  favourable  to 
the  development  of  both  the  English  show  and 
the  fine  fancy  Pansies.     But  few  comparatively  in 


the  South  now  cultivate  the  English  Pansies — the 
yellow  grounds,  white  grounds,  and  selfs.  There 
is  a  certain  refinement  about  them  of  a  very 
attractive  character.  There  is  a  winsomeness 
about  the  refined  white  and  yellow  grounds  which 
appeals  to  all  who  value  the  florist's  quality  in 
flowers,  and  having  this  season  grown  beds  of  the 
old-fashioned  show  as  well  as  of  the  finest  of  the 
fancy  varieties,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  much  more  of  scope  in  the  variations  seen 
in  the  show  than  in  the  fancy  type.  Both  the 
types  have  made  a  good  growth  and  bloomed 
freely.  There  is  a  persistency  in  many  of  them 
that  I  miss  in  some  of  the  newer  Violas,  which 
seem  to  go  down  rapidly  after  blooming  freely  for 
a  few  weeks. 

The  points  of  quality  in  the  show  Pansy  may  be 
reiterated  with  advantage.  The  outline  of  the 
corolla  is  nearly  circular,  in  a  perfect  flower  there 
is  no  serrature  on  the  petal  edges,  the  petals 
lying  close  and  evenly  one  upon  the  other.  They 
should  be  stout  in  substance,  and  of  a  rich  glossy 
velvety  appearance,  two  points  gained  after  many 
years  careful  selection ;  the  ground  colour — 
whether  yellow,  cream,  or  white — clear  and  pure, 
and  nearly  or  quite  circular,  so  as  to  admit  of 
an  equal  width  of  marginal  colour  or  belting  on  the 
three  lower  petals  of  the  flower.  A  Pansy,  whether 
show  or  fancy,  has  five  petals,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
yellow,  cream,  or  white  ground  the  two  upper  petals 
add  their  breadth  of  marginal  colour  to  that  of  two 
of  the  lower  ones,  and  thus  there  is  a  greater 
width  of  marginal  colour  at  the  top  than  at  the 
sides  of  the  flower.  The  belting  or  margin  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment,  that  round  the 
lower  petals  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  shade 
as  that  on  the  upper  ones,  and  it  should  not  strike 
into  the  ground  colour,  but  be  as  even  as  possible 
along  the  inner  edge.  Lastly  comes  the  blotch,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  also.  The  attainment 
of  this  property  occupied  the  fathers  of  floriculture 
many  years  ;  they  had  to  transform  the  lines  round 
the  eye  of  the  Pansy  into  a  blotch.  Latter-day 
florists  have  toiled  to  make  the  blotch  dense  and 
compact,  seeking  to  get  rid  of  any  tendency  on 
its  part  to  shoot  out  its  flne  points  of  colour 
into  the  ground  and  so  form  a  "starry"  blotch. 
The  eye  of  the  flower  should  be  gold  or 
orange,  solid,  compact,  and  not  running  out 
into  the  blotch. 

Self  flowers  of  whatever  colour  should  be  of  the- 
same  shade  throughout,  whether  white,  cream, 
yellow,  crimson,  maroon,  blue,  or  any  other  shade. 
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■and  the  denser  and  more  well  defined  the  blotch 
the  better.  How  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  a 
perfect  flower  among  seedlings  is  well  known  to 
those  who  raise  them,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
■accounts  for  the  slow  increase  of  the  named  show 
varieties.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  of  the  named 
•varieties  I  cultivate  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of 
•compact  growth,  free  blooming,  and  continuous, 
and  last  autumn,  after  the  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas 
had  ceased  blooming,  the  show  Pansies  carried  on 
the  floral  succession  to  a  much  later  period.  A 
selection  of  the  best  English  show  Pansies  will  be 
tfouud  as  follows  : — 

Yellow  grounds. — James  Craik,  .John  Kirkwood, 
Robert  Strang,  Busby  Beauty,  Dr.  J.  K.  Campbell, 
T.  C.  D.  Boswell,  and  R.  M.  Wenley. 

White  grounds.  —  Agnes  Kay,  J.  McLellan, 
Jessie  Thomson,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  Stewart, 
■and  Mar3'  Steward. 

Dark  selfs.— Leslie  Melville,  A.  Lewis,  Dr.  Inch, 
•and  William  Fulton. 

White  selfa. — Annie  Muir,  Bobby  Harper, 
Busby  White,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Primrose  and  cream  selfs. — .-Vnuie  D.  Lister, 
_Mrs.  W.  D.  Crosbie,  Allan  Primrose,  John  Kidd, 
and  May  Stewart. 

Yellow  selfs.  —  John  Henderson  (extra  fine), 
•James  Bell,  Busby  Yellow,  Maggie  Milne,  and 
Mrs.  John  Hunter. 

The  show  Pansy,  in  regard  to  raising  new  varie- 
ties and  cultivating  them,  is  essentially  a  northern 
•flower,  and  it  is  alwaj's  well  when  a  collection  is 
secured  for  the  south  to  have  the  plants  from  a 
northern  locality.  If  planted  in  the  autumn  the 
bed  should  be  a  rich  loam,  with  some  grit  mi.ved 
with  it,  and  the  bed  should  be  raised  4  inches  above 
the  ground  level  to  allow  of  drainage  when  drench- 
ing autumn  and  winter  rains  fall.  A  few  sprays  of 
Fir  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bed  will  be 
found  a  great  protection  from  wintry  and  March 
winds.  The  finest  blooms  are  obtained  from  well- 
■established  plants  put  out  in  autumn.  If  it  is 
advisable  to  hold  over  the  plants  and  plant  out  in 
spring  it  is  well  to  pot  and  winter  them  in  a 
•cold  frame,  planting  them  out  in  March,  and 
■disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The 
■cultivation  of  Pansies  in  pots  to  secure  fine 
exhibition  blooms,  and  also  for  show  as  pot  plants, 
was  much  followed  fifty  years  ago,  but  is  now 
practically  a  lost  art,  and  yet  it  is  a  process  which 
tests  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  to  the  utmost. 

Propagation  is  done  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
in  May  and  .June  from  the  3'oung growths  produced 
from  the  centres  of  the  plants,  and  if  they  can  be 
inserted  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cool  shady  spot, 
and  a  haiidlight  be  placed  over  them,  the3'  soon 
make  root,  or  the}'  can  be  pricked  off  in  such  a  bed 
made  up  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  pans  of  suitable 
•compost,  and  kept  shaded  from  the  sun.  Another 
plan  is  to  top-dress  the  plants  with  fine  soil  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer,  which  assists  them 
greatly  and  encourages  the  production  of  young 
growths,  and  in  September  lift  and  divide  "them, 
planting  the  strongest  out  in  well-prepared  beds 
and  the  weakly  ones  in  a  nursery  bed  to  grow  on. 
A  free  -  growing  variety  will  produce  a  good 
■quantity  of  stock. 

Red  spider  and  aphides  are  troublesome  at  times, 
and  especially  in  periods  of  drought  and  drj'ing 
winds.  The  plants  should  be  kept  growing  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  and  a  favourite  insecticide 
with  some  of  the  Scotch  florists  is  Taddy's  snuff, 
which  they  sprinkle  on  the  affected  shoots. 
Mildew  is  often  very  destructive  to  the  Pansy 
tribe,  and  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  is  found  a  good  remedy,  though 
some  apply  the  powder  in  a  dry  state. 

R.  Dea.v. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

BEAUTY    ROSE. 

Reperrino  to  the  answer  to  "  H.  L.  Brown"  on 
page  120  of  The  Garden,  August  16,  it  was  my 
.good  fortune  when  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  meet  and  chat  with  the  man  who  gave  the  name 
to  this  Rose,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  made 


a  lot  of  money  out  of  it."  Then  he  went  on  to 
say:  "I  am  by  some  blamed  for  giving  a  new 
name  to  an  old  Rose,"  and  asked  my  opinion.  I 
said  that  under  the  circumstances  he  was  quite 
justified.  I  did  the  same  myself  when  working  on 
P;eonies.  If  I  found  a  real  good  thing  without  a 
name  I  gave  it  a  provisional  name,  which  in  time 
often  became  the  permanent  one,  as  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  have  the  same  variety  under 
half  a  dozen  names.  Then  he  told  me  the  history 
of  the  Rose.  Not  having  my  American  notes, 
your  readers  must  be  satisfied  with  the  facts.  An 
old  gentleman — a  great  rosarian  who  continually 
imported  all  the  new  European  Roses — died,  and 
his  familj-  said  to  my  informant:  "Take  any  of 
these  Roses  you  please,  and,  as  there  were  no 
names,  I  selected  this  particular  one  and  discovered 
its  great  value  as  an  indoor  Rose.  I  exhibited  it 
under  the  name  American  Beauty,  and  the  trade 
bought  it  freely  at  a  good  price.  I  had  a  large 
stock  and  did  well  out  of  it."  Someone  sent  a 
plant  to  France,  and  the  correct  name  was 
attached,  but  its  trade  name  was  too  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  demand  for  the  flowers  under  its 
adopted  name  was  universal.  Single  specimens 
with  a  stem  0  feet  to  6  feet  often  commanded 
2dols.  to  3dols.  On  the  man's  part  there  was  no 
desire  to  claim  America  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Rose  ;  therefore  any  Americans  who  say  the  Rose 
vas  raised  in  the  United  States  are  ignorant  of  its 
histor}'.  It  was  christened  in  the  United  States. 
Its  correct  name  at  the  time  its  adopted  name  was 
given — American  Beauty — was  unknown. 

Cape  Town.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

ASPERULA  LONGIFLORA. 

A   SPERULA    LONGIFLORA,   though    not 
/\  new,   seeing    that   it    was   introduced 

/  %  from  Hungary  in  1821,  seems  to  have 
/  \  fallen  into  neglect,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
y  \_  few  Asperulas  which  are  most  valuable 
for  cutting.  I  think  it  is  even  better 
than  A.  hexaphylla  for  this  purpose,  and  it  well 
supplies  the  place  of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  which 
it  anticipates  in  its  season  of  flowering.  Recently 
I  have  observed  it  more  often  at  flower  shows,  and 
a  good  bunch  is  attractive  when  thus  shown.  As 
I  know  Asperula  longiflora  it  is  pure  white,  but 
the  description  given  in  a  good  current  work  of 
reference  gives  the  flowers  as  "whitish,  yellowish 
inside,  and  reddish  outside,"  but  I  believe  this  is 
erroneous,  unless  the  one  in  cultivation  is  a  purer 
variety  than  the  original.  It  also  grows  taller 
than  the  height  of  6  inches  given  in  the  books. 
The  flowers  are  long,  quite  pure,  their  graceful 
habit  making  them  suitable  for  many  purposes  in 
arranging  cut  flowers.  I  saw  a  good  breadth  of 
it  in  an  Edinburgh  nursery  the  other  day,  and  I 
was  informed  that  it  had  brought  in  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  cut  flowers  alone.  Asperula 
longiflora  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  easilj' 
increased  by  seeds  or  division.  It  flowers  for  a 
considerable  time  in  summer,  and  in  this  abnormal 
year  lasted  well  into  September. 


GYPSOPHILA  PKOSTRATA. 

The  dwarf  Gypsophilas  are  beautiful  plants  for  the 
rock  garden  or  for  the  front  row  or  edging  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  though  the  trailing  habit  of 
G.  prostrata  and  G.  repens  makes  them  really 
more  suitable  for  the  first  of  these  places.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  dwarf  Gypsophilas  is  G.  prostrata, 
which  when  in  flower  looks  very  pleasing  with  its 
green  leaves  and  reddish  or  pinkish-white  flowers. 
It  is  unfortunate  there  is  in  some  nurseries  and 
elsewhere  confusion  between  G.  prostrata  and 
G.  repens,  so  that  anyone  ordering  one  may  receive 
the  other.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
G.  prostrata  of  Allioni  is  .synonymous  with 
G.  repens  of  Linnajus,  while  the  true  prostrata  of 
Linnieus  is  distinct,  and  is  the  one  to  which  I  am 
now  referring.  It  likes  a  light  soil  with  a  little 
chalk  or  lime  in  it.      It  comes  well  from  seeds,  but 


I  have  not  been  very  successful  with  cuttings  of 
this  pretty  rock  plant.  Its  best  place  is  really  on 
the  rockery  in  full  sun,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
it  can  hang  from  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  which  it 
will  cover  in  summer  with  foliage  and  flowers. 


STATICE  DODARTII. 
This  Statice  is  referred  to  as  S.  auriculasfolia,  but 
the  one  I  have  seen  in  several  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Dodartii  is  taller,  also  differs  a  little  in  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  foliage.  It  may  only  be 
a  variety  of  S.  auriculfefolia,  but  if  so  it  is  distinct 
enough  when  seen  beside  it  to  warrant  its  retention. 
These  Sea  Lavenders  are  pretty  plants,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  such  as 
S.  latifolia,  are  very  scarce  in  private  gardens. 
Several  of  the  species  are  not  good  perennials,  and 
are  not  hardy  enough  for  our  winters,  but  there  are 
still  a  good  many,  such  as  the  one  under  notice, 
which  are  well  worth  growing.  S.  Dodartii  grows 
fully  a  foot  high,  and  has  pretty  lavender-blue 
flowers.  These  may  be  dried  for  winter  decoration, 
but  they  also  look  well  in  the  border  in  autumn. 
These  Sea  Lavenders  are  usually  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  it  does  not  seem  generally  known  that 
the  greater  number  will  increase  readily  by  means 
of  root-cuttings. 


ASTER  EDNA  MERCIA. 

This  Starwort,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Amos  Perrj',  of 
Winchmore  Hill  last  spring,  promises  to  be  useful 
on  account  of  its  colour  and  moderate  stature.  We 
have  for  some  time  been  in  want  of  some  varieties 
of  the  Novi-Belgii  type,  but  with  pink  or  red 
flowers.  The  Novse-Angliai  varieties  are  a  shade 
too  tall  for  some  positions,  and  in  exposed  places 
are  difficult  to  keep  up  during  autumn  gales.  In 
Edna  Mercia  we  have  a  variety  of  Novi-Belgii 
approaching  the  colour  we  desire.  It  is  not  red, 
but  may  be  called  a  warm  pink  or  rose.  This  j'ear 
the  flowers  are  small,  but  I  anticipate  that  they 
will  become  larger  when  the  plants  are  better 
established.  The  height  this  season  in  light  soil  is 
just  .3  feet,  but  it  will  likely  grow  a  few  inches 
more  another  year.  A.  Edna  Mercia  has  been  in 
a  reserve  border  for  trial,  but  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  it  will  be  transferred  to  a  more  con- 
spicuous position. 

LIATRIS  GRAMINIFOLIA  VAR.  DUBIA. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  that  this  fine  Liatris  has  been 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  floral  committee.  It  deserves  all  you 
say  of  it  in  your  report  in  the  issue  of  the  27th 
ult.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  increased  at  the 
root  considerably  since  I  got  it  from  Baden-Baden 
about  two  years  ago.  The  use  of  the  Liatrises  in 
the  garden  is  much  to  be  commended,  especially 
such  as  bloom  so  late  in  the  season  as  this  one. 
This  variety  of  the  Loose-flowered  Button  .Snake- 
root,  or  Fine-leaved  Blazing  Star,  by  which  the 
typical  L.  graminifolia  is  known  in  the  United 
States,  is  among  the  best  of  a  good  but  somewhat 
neglected  group  of  hardy  flowers.  I  do  not 
suppose  we  are  ever  likely  to  become  familiar  with 
the  Liatrises  under  the  name  of  Lacinaria,  favoured 
bj'  our  American  cousins,  but  under  whatever 
name  we  may  grow  them  they  are  pretty  plants. 
A  nurseryman  of  wide  experience  once  told  me  that 
the  Liatrises  prefer  pure  sand,  but  one  at  least, 
the  popular  L.  spicata,  occurs  in  moist  soil  in  its 
native  habitats.  L.  g.  dubia  grows,  however,  in 
sandy  soil. 


CISTUS    ALGARVENSIS    OR    HELIAN- 
THEMUM    OCYMOIDES. 

One  would  be  glad  if  the  recent  mention  of  this 
lovely  plant,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Goodwin,  should  lead  to 
its  being  more  cultivated,  although  I  am  at  present 
a  little  uncertain  about  its  hardiness  except  in 
favoured  places.  I  have  thus  not  yet  ventured  to 
try  it  outside,  but  it  makes  a  charming  plant  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  it  is  most  beautiful  with  its  silvery- 
grey  foliage  and  pretty  yellow  flowers,  each  petal 
having  a  large  spot  of  deep  chocolate-brown  at  the 
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base.  According  to  the  "Index  Kewensis  "  this 
plant  should  be  called  Helianthemum  ocymoides, 
but  from  a  garden  standpoint  it  is  better  recognised 
as  a  Cistus.  A  good  bush  of  it  in  the  open  must 
be  a  glorious  thing.  The  flowers  are  very  fleeting, 
the  petals  falling  to  the  ground  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  bush  is  flowerless  until  the  next 


EEYNGIUM  ALPINUM. 

Some   Scottish  growers   of   hardy  flowers   cannot 

understand  why  this  fine  Sea  Holly  does  so  badly 

in  the  South,  and  a  remark  by  "  G.  J.,"   in   the 

course  of  a  delightful  article  recently  induces  me 

to  say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  E.  alpinum  in 

the  greater  part  of  Scotland.     It  is 

no   uncommon    thing   to   see    large 

clumps  of  it  in  gardens,  and  I  know 

of  more  than  one  nursery  where  it 

is  well  grown  without  anything  but 

ordinary  care.     There  is,  however, 

still  some  confusion  about  its  name, 

and  in  not   a   few   private  gardens 

I  have  seen  it  named  E.  planum,  a 

small    headed    species,    in    no   way 

equal  to  the  fine  E.  alpinum.     The 

cooler  conditions  which  prevail  with 

us  in  the  North  seem  to  suit  it  well, 

but  the   curious  thing  is  that  it  is 

not   satisfactor}'   at    Edge   Hall,    a 

garden  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 

is    not    one    where  there  is   either 

excessive  heat  or  drought  in  almost 

any  year.     I  do  not  think   that  it 

likes  a  very  retentive  soil,  any  more 

than  it  likes  a  very  dry  one. 

S.  Arxott. 
Caraelhorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.  B. 


globular ;  the  upper  ones  sessile,  the  lower  ones 
racemose.  When  seen  on  the  Alps  (not  by  any 
means  a  common  plant)  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
to  7,000  feet,  but  adapting  itself  readily  to  the 
climate  of  lower  altitudes,  as  it  is  often  found  in 
the  valley,  it  is  most  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  it 
is  feared  that,  like  the  Edelweiss,  it  will  share  the 
same  fate  of  extinction  at  the  hands  of  tourists. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  peculiar  sweet 
scent,  and  are  used  for  the  flavouring  of  certain 
alcoholic  drinks.  Under  culture  it  is  not  always  a 
success.  Planted  in  fissures,  however,  of  rock,  in 
peat  and  sand,  and  given  a  sunny  position,  it 
invariably  thrives. 

A.  Baiungartfnii. — A  rare  form  of  the  former, 
its  differeprse  is  principally  in  the  arrangement  of 


ALPINE  AKTEMISIAS. 
If  not  so  showy  as  many  other 
Alpines,  the  above  rank  high  among 
the  most  interesting  of  this  class, 
being  invaluable  as  plants  for  cover- 
ing dry  or  exposed  and  unsightly 
spots  on  the  rockery,  walls,  banks, 
or  borders.  The  poorer  and  dryer 
the  soil  the  finer  will  be  the  beautiful 
silky  or  silvery  white  colour  of 
foliage  and  stems,  giving  the  whole 
plant  a  most  noble  and  distinctly 
uncommon  appearance.  All  those 
enumerated  are  easily  grown,  and 
are  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  a  suit- 
able spot,  but  if  planted  in  rich  soil 
they  grow  most  rank  as  long  as 
fine  weather  lasts,  suffering  and 
growing  wretchedly  during  damp 
and  sunless  weather,  often  dis- 
appearing during  winter.  Both  the 
dwarfer,  as  well  as  taller  growing 
kinds,  also  do  well  treated  as  pot 
plants,  and  the  sometimes  tender 
Artemisia  arborea,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  one  of  the  best  of  the  taller 
growing  class,  is  very  useful  for 
conservatory  decoration,  provided 
it  has  always  the  necessary  light,  is 
not  crowded  in  with  other  plants, 
and  is  carefully  watered  during  the 
winter. 

,  A.  nitida  or  A.  pedemontana,  the  hardiest  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  genus ;  with 
a  fairly  rapid  growth  it  produces  from  a  woody 
creeping  stem  several  branches  of  prostrate  habit 
and  elegant  pinnate,  silvery  white  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  globular,  yellow,  produced  in  racemes. 
Alps  of  Piedmont. 

A.  Mutellina. — This  species  and  the  next  form 
are  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  this  class,  which  the 
German  Tyrolese  give  the  appropriate  name  of 
Edelraute.  It  has  creeping  or  decumbent  stems, 
and  is  of  slow  growth,  forming  with  its  pretty 
numerous  silvery  leaves,  covered  with  silky 
glistening  hairs,  a  fine  carpet ;  it  dees  not  lose  its 
handsome  appearance  even  during  the  dreary 
months    of    the    year.      The    flowers    are    erect. 


In  habit  it  resembles  none  of  either  the  former  or 
the  following  ;  it  is  without  the  glistening  silky 
white  shine,  but  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  most 
snow  white,  while  the  flowers  are  small  and  yellow 
A  fine  plant  for  sunny  and  dry  spots. 

A.  Villarsii. — This  has  much  longer  leaves  than 
A.  vallesiaca,  but  resembles  that  species  in  every- 
thing else.     A  native  of  the  Pyrenees  of  France. 

A.  Roezlii  is  from  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  It 
has  creeping  stems  of  a  decided  silvery  grey  colour 
and  yellowish  flowers. 

A.  spicata. — A  pretty  plant  with  simple  stems 
4  inches  to  6  inches  in  height.  The  foliage  is 
sessile,  finely  cut,  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  clothed 
with  fine  silky  hairs,  the  flowers  being  erect, 
globular,  yellow,  one  of  the  few  requiring  quite 
the  opposite  treatment  of  most 
other  species,  thriving  in  a  cool, 
fairly  moist  spot  on  shaded  rock- 
work.  Local  on  the  Alps,  Jura, 
and  Carpathians,  but  quite  easily 
grown. 

A.  granatensis,  like  A.  Mutellina, 
easily  grown,  always  developing 
well     its     handsome    silvery    silky 
foliage.  G.  Reuthk. 


TULIPA  RETROFLEXA  FOR 

NATURALISING. 
In  reference  to  the  article  in  The 
Garden  on  "Naturalising  of  Bulbs 
in  Grass  Land"  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  excellence  of 
Tulipa  retroflexa  for  this  purpose. 
It  comes  up  year  after  year  with  no 
signs  (as  yet)  of  deterioration,  the 
flowers  being  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller 
than  those  in  cultivated  beds,  but 
not  noticeably  so.  It  is  also  in 
other  respects  a  most  desirable 
flower,  very  bright,  showing  up  well 
at  quite  a  long  distance.  I  have 
had  it  growing  in  grass  now  for  five 
years. 

Fm-res.  N.  B. 


TREES  &.  SHRUBS. 
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alders  is  marshy  ground. 

flowers  and  in  the  more  elegant  foliage.  Mountains 
of  Transylvania  ;    rarely  seen  in  English  gardens. 

A.  (jlacialis. — A  high  alpine,  although  often  found 
very  low  in  valleys  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Alps.  It  is  of  low  and  slow  growth,  the  stems, 
scarcely  attaining  a  height  of  1  inch  to  2  inches, 
are  covered  with  a  mass  of  silky,  glistening  silvery 
leaves,  covered  with  hairs  of  the  same  colour.  The 
flowers  are  golden  yellow.  A  local  but  fairly 
common  plant  on  the  Alps  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland. 

A.  nana. — Another  high  alpine  of  very  dwarf, 
slow  growth,  producing  small  silvery  leaves  without 
the  characteristic  silky  and  hairy"  covering.  The 
flowers  are  yellow. 

.4. 1'aUesiaca. — A  very  distinct  species  with  more 
finely-cut  leaves  of  pretty  silvery  white  colouring. 


THE     ALDER. 

N  view  of  the  vast  tracts  of 
barren  marshy  ground, 
which  in  their  present 
condition  are  yielding  little 
or  nothing  to  their  owners 
in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  question  may  well 
be  asked,  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  reclaim  such  and  render  them 
both  profitable  and  useful  ?  It 
has  sometimes  been  suggested  to 
plant  these  places;  at  other. times 
we  are  told  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  producing  timber  trees 
of  a  proper  size  to  pay  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  planting 
and  jdeld  a  profitable  return. 
No  doubt  there  are  a  few  species 
of  trees  unsuitable  for  planting  in  marshy 
ground,  but  happily  there  are  several  others 
that  can  be  planted  with  success,  and  one  of  the 
best  is  the  common  Alder.  This  hardy  native 
tree  not  only  grows,  but  thrives  in  such  ground, 
and  attains  a  useful  size  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  as  its  wood  is  keenly  sought 
after  and  commands  a  ready  sale,  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
planter.  Although  the  Alder  grows  in  marshy 
ground  where  few  other  trees  can  exist,  yet 
to  grow  it  successfully  the  ground  should  be 
drained  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Some  places  of  this  description  are  liable  to 
be  inundated  by  water  for  a  considerable  time 
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during  winter.  Such  land,  however,  I  have 
planted  successfully  during  March  and  Ajiril, 
aijd  when  once  the  Alder  gets  established  the 
annual  flooding  with  water  appears  not  to 
hurt  the  trees  in  the  least.  This  class  of 
ground  varies  so  much  in  character  that  the 
mode  of  drainage  must  be  settled  in  detail  on 
the  spot.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  good 
outlet  a  single  drain  cut  at  the  most  advan- 
tageous spot  will  sometimes  dry  a  considerable 
area,  while  at  other  times  the  drains  require  to 
be  cut  at  a  distance  apart  of  6,  9,  12,  and  18  feet, 
the  depth  of  these  to  be  re"uiated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  depth  of  soil  above  the  water 
line.  The  soil  excavated  here  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface,  which  will  improve  the  texture 
of  the  ground  and  add  a  little  to  its  depth. 
Ground  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  either 
planted  or  the  seeds  sown  broadcast  upon  the 
surface.  The  Alder  is  so  hardy  that  self-sown 
seeds  soon  make  fine  trees.  When  once  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  established   they  make 


The  inferior,  useless  class  of  ground  capable 
of  growing  the  Alder  to  a  profitable  size,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  established 
at  small  cost,  either  by  sowing  the  seeds  or 
planting,  ought  to  induce  landed  proprietors 
to  plant  these  barren  bog  lands  with  it. 

W. 


HYDRANGEA    PETIOLARIS. 

This  charming  shrub  is  better  known  under 
its  old  name  of  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides. 
It  is  also  called  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  but  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  as  a  spreading  shrub. 
The  tall,  somewhat  slender  stems  send  out 
roots  which  cling  to  the  wall,  and  the  whitish 
or  pinkish  flattened  flower  clusters,  as  shown 
by  the  illustration,  are  produced  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  has 
been  introduced  many  years,  but  never  seems  to 
have  become  popular.  Such  a  charming  group, 
however,  as  that    shown  in   the  illustration 
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partial  shade  are  often  very  large.  The  flowers, 
which  come  in  clusters,  are  pure  white,  and 
often  '2  inches  across.  H. 
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HYDRANGE.\   PETIOLARIS    (SCHIZOPHRACMA   HYDRANGEOIDES)    IN   THE   WOODLAND 
IN    THE    ROYAL   GARDENS,    KBW. 


rapid  progress,  and  in  order  to  attain  success 
the  trees  should  be  grown  rather  thickly.  The 
planter's  object  should  always  be  to  produce 
line  clean  wood,  free  of  knots  or  blemish  of 
any  kind  that  would  lessen  its  value  in  the 
market.  I  have  sometimes  found  certain 
classes  of  home-grown  timber  to  be  rather  a 
drug  in  the  market  at  any  price,  but  in  all  my 
experience  1  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  .selling  a  lot  of  really  good  Alder  at  a  fairly 
remunerative  price. 

Although  the  Alder  is  highly  suitable  for 
planting  in  ^arshy  ground,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  such,  and  can  be  grown  to  a 
profitable  size  on  ground  of  ordinary  texture, 
especially  such  as  is  of  a  damp  character.  I 
have  grown  .some  very  fine  Alder  upon  damp 
clay  soil  resting  upon  a  cold  clay  subsoil,  and 
as  such  land  had  failed  to  give  a  profitable 
return  by  tillage  it  was  planted  with  Alder 
and  Oak,  both  of  which  grew  remarkably  well, 
the  former,  however,  giving  by  far  the  (juicker 
and  better  return. 


should  do  much  to  bring  it  under  notice,  and 
owing  to  its  rambling  nature  it  is  a  shrub  for 
rock  gardens  and  similar  places,  as  well  as  in 
the  woodland. 


RUBUS 
Rubus  family  is  a 


Export  and  Labour. 
The  following  accounts  of  the  state  of  fruit 
culture  and  the  "  Labour  Question "  in  Cape 
Colony  are  mainly  compiled  from  the  Govern- 
ment Reports,  written  by  Mr.  Eustace  Pillans, 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  lend  me  for  the 
purpose.  The  second  article  is  a  valuable 
pajjer  by  Mr.  Pillans,  which  I  have  added  in 
its  entirety.  George  Henslow. 

The  History  of  Fruit  Culture  at 
THE  Cape. 

In  the  report  of  the  agricultural  assistant, 
Mr.  Eustace  Pillans,  for  189.3,  he  observes  that 
the  department  had  kept  in  view  the 
necessity  of  introducing  varieties  of 
fruit  not  yet  spread  throughout  the 
colony.  Though  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  been  introduced  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  commerce,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
take  the  initiative,  so  as  to  induce 
fruit  growers  to  substitute  good  sorts 
for  the  prevailing  "  bastard  seedlings." 
The  following  were  the  principal 
items  of  importation  for  this  purpose 
at  that  date  :  Two  cases  of  the  best 
Smyrna  Fig  cuttings,  twenty  varieties 
of  Oranges  and  Lemons-  3.50  ex- 
amples in  all — were  imported  from 
Naples.  A  small  importation  of 
bitter  Seville  Oranges  was  made  to 
ensure  getting  an  immediate  supply 
of  fresh  seed,  the  object  being  to 
raise  a  better  stock  for  grafting 
instead  of  u.sing  Lemon  stocks  as 
before  for  that  object.  A  supply  of 
pips  for  raising  stocks  for  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Cherries  were  also  secured. 
On  enquiry  it  was  found  that 
nearly  all  the  best  varieties  of  fruit 
to  be  found  in  the  Covent  Garden 
sales  were  already  in  the  colony ;  but 
the  orchards  were  not  planned  with 
the  view  of  market  production,  being 
only,  as  it  were,  "amateur"  gardens, 
containing  a  limited  supply  of  one 
or  two  varieties  each.  This  "old- 
fashioned,  messing  little  waj'  of 
orcharding,"  wrote  Mr.  Pillans,  "must 
give  way  to  orchards  being  measured 
by  Morgen,  and  not  be  a  little  back  garden 
place  behind  a  dwelling-house.  By  such  means 
only  can  the  orchardist  hope  to  share  in  the 
fruit  trade." 

"  The  department  enlisted  the  services  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Pickstone,  a  skilled  Californian 
orchardist,  in  order  to  give  practical  demon- 


NUTKANUS. 

The  Rubus  family  is  a  most  charming  one,  stration  of  the  best  methods  of  pruning  fruit 
and  R.  nutkanus  and  R.  spectabilis  are  happy  trees  at  such  centres  as  should  enable  the 
among  the  natural  vegetation  of  steep  and  greatest  number  of  growers  to  attend  and 
stony  banks.     Those  who  wish  to  create  pretty   compare  notes." 

effects  should  make  a  note  of  them  for  planting  Since  this  was  written  the  above  experiment 
in  rough  places,  especially  by  woodland  walks  has  proved  the  greatest  success.  Representative 
or  in  corners  more  or  less  shaded  by  large  men  have  come  from  all  parts  during  the  past 
trees.  R.  spectabilis  has  ffowers  produced  nine  years,  and  TOU.OOO  trees  have  been  planted, 
singly  ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  purple-red  In  1894  the  Government  planted  240  Pear, 
colour.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  has  stout  Apple,  and  Plum  trees  of  pedigree  sorts,  and 
thorny  shoots  and  large  leaves,  which  are  the  best  kind  of  stone  fruits  ;  but  this  was 
much  like  those  of  our  native  Bramble.  The  only  a  beginning,  and  far  from  being  repre- 
Nootka  Bramble  (.see  illustration)  is  of  a  sentative  of  all  the  fruit  sorts  suited  to  the 
different  habit,  being  dwarfer,  more  bushy.  Western  climate  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
but  spreading  freely  into  a  handsome  mass  of  exporter.  From  the  small  portion  planted  at 
leaf    and    flower.     The    leaves   on   plants    in   that    date    large   numbers    of    named    scions 
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were  distributed  for  grafting  and  for  budding. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Fruit  Exports  for 
1894"  Mr.  Pillans  observes  that  the  farmers 
were  becoming  quick  to  recognise  where  their 
interests  lay,  for  it  was  evidenced  by  the  large 
extent  to  which  certain  kinds  of 
fruit  disappeared  from  the  export 
shipments,  and  their  place  taken 
by  others  which  were  found  to  be 
better  suited  for  transport  and 
fetched  better  prices. 

Mr.  Pillans  then  refers  to  a 
serious  drawback,  viz.,  the  perni- 
cious custom  whereby  amateurs 
and  outsiders  took  upon  themselves 
to  buy  up  job  lots  of  fruit,  pack 
them  anyhow,  and  rush  them  on 
to  the  Covent  Garden  sales  as 
"  Cape  fruit,"  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
whatever  prestige  our  best  fruits, 
selected  and  packed  by  the  best 
men,  may  have  previously  gained. 

Since  the  above  was  penned,  at 
the  present  time,  1902,  matters 
have  improved,  as  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  detrimental  even  to 
the  "amateurs'"  interests ;  but  even 
now  this  has  not  been  quite  sup- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Pillans 
next  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  rise 
of  fruit  growers' 
associations  in 
the  West;  as  he 
observes,  the 
great  thing  to 
be  avoided  was 
the  dead  level 
of  a  stolid  con- 
servatism and 
satisfaction 
with  the  old 
unimproved 
methods  prac- 
tised from  time 
immemorial. 
Perhaps  the 
most  note  - 
worthy  sign  of 
improvement 
was  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfac- 
tion with  the 
average  Cape 
seedling    sorts, 

raised  haphazard,  the  fruit  of  which, 
although  lacking  all  the  qualities  that 
the  buyer  has  a  right  to  look  for,  was 
then  still  being  sent  to  market,  merely 
for  what  it  would  fetch.  The  miserable 
prices  obtained  for  these  inferior  quali- 
ties failed  to  cover  the  rail,  and  he  adds 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
the  improvement  signalised  in  1894  was 
due  rather  to  a  spirit  of  emulation,  for 
which  thanks  were  due  to  the  associated 
meetings  and  the  public  exhibitions. 

In  his  report  for   189.5  Mr.  Pillans 
alludes   to  the  results  of  the  planting 
really  good  sorts  of  trees  in  the  Govern- 
ment grounds.*    This  growth  was  most 
satisfactory.    Farmers,  not  only  in  Cape 
Colony,  but  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and    the    Transvaal,    began    the    practice  of 
sending   unknown    fruits    for    determination. 
Moreover,  a  strong  feeling  was  rising  against 
the  propagation  of  the  nameless  seedlings  of 
inferior  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
common  everywhere. 


than  Grapes. 
Unmistak- 
able signs  of  I 
improve- 


1895  in  a  few 
p  r  i  v  a  t  e 
establish- 
ments. In 
one— that  of 
Messrs. 
Malleson 
and  Dicey  at 
HexEiver— 
2  0  0,000 


*  In  this  climate  young  trees  blossom  and  fruit  .n  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year 


He  also  records  the  fact  that  in  1895  there  :  In  his  report  for  1896  Mr.  Pillans  mentions 
was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  stocks  that  additional  ground  on  the  Government- 
of  fruit  exhibited  for  sale  in  Cape  Town  ;  property  at  Constantia  was  planted  with  the^ 
though  there  was  not  then,  nor  is  there  to-day   best  kinds  of  Pears. 

(1902)  any   serious    attempt  to  improve  the       It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climatic 

dessert'  conditions  of  the  eastern  side  and  of  Natal 

forms      of  I  are  very   different  from  the  western,  so  that 

Grapes.!  Mr.  Pillans  wisely  called  the  attention  of  the 

Indeed,      in  '  Government  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 

1895      there   at  least  two  typical  orchards  in  the  eastern 

was  no   im-   province,  namely,  one  for  the  coast  level  at  or 

provement   near   East   London,   and   one   for   the   higher 

in       dessert   plateau,  preferentially  at  Queen's  Town.   These 

fruits    other   were  established,  and  at  the  present  time  (1902) 

have  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  useful. 

The  plan  adojited  was  as  follows  :  A  portion 

of  unprepared  or  \vikl  ground  was  rented  of 

the  owner  by  the  Government  for  ten  years.. 

mentwere  to  i  The  lessee  undertook  to  fence,  clean,  trench, 

be    seen    in   plant,  and  prune  the  trees.    The  amount  was 

five  acres.     After  four  years  the  trees  began  to 

bear.    The  owner — who  undertook  to  keep  the 

orchard  clean,  and  to  allow  access  to  all  the 

farniing  public  to  inspect  and  learn  from  the 

cultivation—was  entitled  to  the  fruit,  and  the 

whole    finally  reverted    to  him.      The    total 

expense  to  the   Government  was  covered  by 

£300., 

The   following   contributions    to   the    Cnpe 
Times  and  Argus  during  March  of  this   year 
se  I  e  c  t  e  d  I  are  here  inserted  as  bearing  upon  the  subject 
o  r  c  h  a  r  d  '  of  this  paper  : 
trees      were  i  ,t 

planted,  and  '  \^nicuLTUEE  at  the  Cape. 

wit  h  o  u  t  The  most  important  agricultural  pursuit  in 
deriving  any  |  Cape  Colony  has,  until  late  years,  undoubt- 
edly been  viticul- 
ture  for  the 
purpose  of  wine- 
making.  We  must 
go  back  to  the 
middle  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury for  the  earliest 
days,  when  we  find 
that  the  Muscatel 
Grape  was  used  in 
1681.  The  first 
brandy  was  made 
in  1687,  the  total 
number  of  Vines  in 
cultivation  in  the 
settlers'  vineyards 
and  those  of  the 
Dutch  East  India 
Company  being 
upwards  of  half  a 
million. 

The     Huguenot 
settlers     gave    an 
impetus  to  viticul- 
ture after  1688  by 
introducing 
greater  skill  in  the 
art  of  wine  making 
and   in  increasing 
the     varieties    of 
wines  of  superior 
quality.      As    the 
Vines   came  from 
the    South    of 
France  the  Grapes 
were       especially 
rich      in     sugar.  + 
Hence  the  Cape  became  famous  for  its  sweet 
wines,    and    "Sweet    Constantia"    became    a 
favourite  in  London.    It  is  only  recently  that 
some  of  the  less  sweet  northern  French  varieties 


NOOTKA  BKAMBLE  (rubus  NUTKANUS).      (From  a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Moon.) 


assistance  from  the  Government.  As  another 
instance,  Mr.  P.  J.  Cillee,  of  Wellington,  devoted 
himself  to  the  Prune  industry.  The  trees  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Pickstone,  who  revolutionised 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  established  in  the 
Colony  what  did  not  exist  before,  viz.,  a 
nursery  capable  of  dealing  with  the  prospective 
fruit  farm  demand. 


t  The  climatic  conditions,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
South  of  Spain,  and  also  the  system  of  short  pruning,  en 
gobelet,  have  no  doubt  a  certfli"  amount  of  influence  in 
developing  sugar. 
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irom  which  light  wines  are  made  have  been 
introduced.  They  were  used  for  sherries,  and 
required  fortifying  with  spirit  to  ensure 
keeping.* 

In  1710  the  Vines  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000,000,  but  in  1891  there  were  78,500,000, 
yielding  nearly  5,000,000  gallons  of  white, 
1,500,000  gallons  of  red,  and  1,500,000  gallons 
of  brandy.  Raisins  also  amounted  to  2, 500,0001b. 

It  is  in  the  drier  western  province  where  the 
vineyards  are,  the  Vines  resembling  small 
■Currant  bushes  of  English  gardens,  the 
climatic  conditions  being  perfect.  The  soil  is 
■mostly  decomposed  granite  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  but  in  lower  situations  there  is 
-a  deficiency  of  lime.  The  product  of  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Cape  is  said  to  surpass  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  that  of  any  other  wine- 
producing  country  in  the  world.  Europe's 
yields  vary  from  14i  to  42  hectolitres  per 
hectare,  whereas  in  Cape  Colony  Coast  Depart- 
ment these  amount  to  8fii,  and  inland  to  178. 

The  Groot  Constantia  Wine  Farm  is  a 
centre  where  everyone  interested  in  Grape 
growing  may  see  the  newest  processes  in 
operation.  It  was  bought  by  the  Government 
and  managed  by  a  colonial,  who  has  brought 
the  vineyards  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It 
is  a  financial  success,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  centre  of  instruction  in  new  and  improved 
methods  of  working.  This  wine  farm  consists 
of  about  300  English  acres  ;  fifty  acres  are 
under  vines,  and  about  thirty  are  under 
general  cultivation.  The  best  varieties  of 
European  Vines  are  now  all  grafted  on  the 
phylloxera-proof  American  stocks.  The  wines 
made  are  six  in  number,  two  white,  two  red, 
and  two  sweet  wines.  The  best  stored  wine  is 
now  valued  at  £1  10s.  per  leaguer,  instead  of 
£5  and  £6,  common  prices  in  1893.t 
( To  he  continued. ) 


THE     FERN     GARDEN. 


A  LEMON-SCENTED  FERN. 

The  Mountain  Lastrea  (L.  Montana  syn. 
oreopteris). 

IT  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  this  Fern, 
despite  its  extreme  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  all  iu  culture,  and  3'et  it  is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  moot  interesting  Ferns 
we  have,  and  has  yielded  a  great  range  of 
beautiful  varietal  forms.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  Ferns  existent  which  has  a  really 
pleasant  odour,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Lemons, 
whence  its  popular  name  of  the  Lemon-scented 
Fern.  Although  mainly  a  denizen  of  mountains, 
or,  at  any  rate,  hilly  districts,  it  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  such,  as  we  have  ourselves  found  it 
in  Epping  Forest  and  also  in  Kent  in  quite  lowland 
situations,  while  in  our  western  counties  it  fringes 
the  lanes  in  quantity.  It  is,  however,  on  the  hill- 
side, bordering  the  slopes  of  mountain  streams,  or 
on  rougher  and  drier  ground,  with  projecting 
rocks  interspersed,  that  we  find  it  in  quantity 
pushing  up  its  clumps  of  pale  yeiiowish  green 
fronds  in  profusion.  At  first  sight  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  common  Jlale  Fern,  growing 
as  that  does  iii^huttlecoek  fashion  from  central 
crowns,  but,  apart  from  its  different  tint  and 
characteristic  odour  when  passed  through  the 
hand,  it  dift'ers  from  that  species  by  its  lanceolate 
bipinnate  fronds  having  no  naked  stalk  at  the 
bottom.  The  Male  Fern  has  a  frond  commencing 
some  distance  up   the  stalk,   with    longieh    side 


*■  Taken  from  Wallace's  "Farming  Industries  o£  Cape 
Colony,"  1896. 

t  The  four  best  prices  in  the  present  year  (1002)  are 
as  follows  :  Hermitage  (a  red  "  claret "),  tl  Os.  ;  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  (a  red  "Burgundy");  Sauvignon  Blanc  (a 
'  Hock  ■■),  £1  Os. ;  Sweet  Constantia  (a  liqueur),  £1  lOs. 


divisions,  imparting  somewhat  of  a  trowel  shape 
to  it,  but  L.  montana  begins  with  rounded  lobes 
right  at  the  base,  and  these  gradually  lengthen  for 
two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  then  taper  gradually 
to  the  tip. 

On  examining  the  fronds  with  a  lens  they  are 
seen  to  be  sprinkled  with  tiny  yellow  -  stalked 
glands,  and  it  is  these  which  yield  the  perfume 
when  bruised  by  friction.  The  spore-heaps  are 
more  numerous  and  smaller  than  in  the  Male  Fern, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  discriminated  by 
the  frond  formation. 

Tastes  and  Antipathies. 

It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  little  amenable  to 
pot  culture,  but  we  find  that  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  its  particular  tastes  it  does  very  well  in 
pots,  and,  probably  from  its  odour  and  perhaps 
from  its  flavour,  is  peculiarly  immitne  from  the 
attacks  of  vermin.  As  regards  its  particular  tastes 
it  ditt'ers  from  most  Ferns  in  liking  a  pure  yellow 
loam  of  a  friable,  crumbly  nature  instead  of  the 
usual  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  by  preference  a  hillside  and  not  a 
wood  Fern,  and  this  implies  good  drainage.  Its 
antipathies  are  lime  or  hard  water  containing  lime 
and  drought  at  the  roots.  Dry  air  it  can  stand, 
as  its  natural  habitats  imply,  but  drought  at  the 
root  is  fatal.  If,  therefore,  we  plant  it  out  of 
doors  we  must  give  it  an  open,  loamy  station  in  a 
position  where  it  gets  plenty  of  light,  but  is  not 
subject  to  drought,  while  in  pots,  given  the  proper 
soil  and  good  drainage,  it  will  hold  its  own  well. 
It  is  thoroughly  deciduous,  the  fronds  dying  quite 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn  even  under 
glass,  hence  a  good  plan  is  to  bury  the  pots  out- 
side in  the  soil  for  the  winter,  mulching  them 
lightly  with  the  old  fronds  or  a  little  leafy  diiliris. 
As  regards  propagation,  it  is  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult Fern  to  raise  from  spores,  few  growers 
succeeding,  a  singular  fact  when  we  consider  the 
multitude  of  self-sown  seedlings  which  we  may 
find  in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  its  native  rocky 
habitats. 

A  Valuabi.e  Hint. 

We  have,  however,  discovered  that  the  old 
clumps  of  roots,  or  rather  root-stocks,  if  kept  close 
and  damp  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  developing 
young  plants  from  bulbils  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  On  two  occasions  we  have  found  very  fine 
varieties — L.  m.  cristata  graoile  Druery  and  L.  m. 
plumosa  Druery.  The  first  was  a  huge  clump, 
and  when  we  divided  it  up  for  distribution — it 
had  thirty-three  crowns — we  threw  the  mass  of 
old  and  apparently  dead  root-stock  into  the  corner 
of  a  Todea  frame,  where  in  a  few  weeks  it  became 
literally  green  with  a  grass-like  crowd  of  typical 
youngsters.  The  second  find,  in  August  last,  only 
afibrded  a  small  piece  of  such  unpromising  material, 
but  as  we  write  (at  the  end  of  September)  fine 
plants  have  appeared  from  pimple-like  buds  deve- 
loped on  the  caudex.  The  abundance  of  the 
common  or  normal  form  renders  such  trouble 
needless,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  splendid 
varieties,  crested  or  tasselled,  plumose  or  finely- 
cut  and  foliose,  dwarfed  and  congested,  twisted 
and  curled  which  have  turned  up  to  reward  the 
Fern  hunter,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
difficult  to  raise  from  the  spore,  hence  this  hint 
is  valuable  though  quite  accidentally  suggested. 

Varieties. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  although  L.  montana  was  well 
known  as  a  species  and  was  presumably  subjected 
to  the  same  search  for  varieties,  the  quest  was  so 
badly  rewarded  that  it  gained  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  most  constant  Ferns  we  have. 
Then,  however,  Mr.  W.  M.  Barnes  and  others  in 
the  Lake  District,  where  it  is  peculiarly  plentiful, 
discovered  one  or  two  good  things,  and,  encouraged 
by  their  success,  prosecuted  the  search  so  assidu- 
ously and  so  successfully  that  eventually  it  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  sportive,  several  scores 
of  very  distinct  and  fine  forms  being  added  to  our 
collections  as  wild  finds,  while  in  the  skilled  hands 
of  Mr.  Barnes  a  few  improved  crested  types  were 
acquired  in  addition.  This  being  so,  we  strongly 
counsel  greater  attention  being  given  to  this 
species,  since  there  are  many  situations  on  gentle- 


men's estates  and  in  private  gardens  where  it 
would  thrive  out  of  doors  or  indoors,  and  where  a 
collection  of  good  types  would  undoubtedly  "pay 
its  rent"  in  the  shape  of  interesting  attractiveness. 
Ch.as.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  these  fruits 
were  later  than  usual  this  season,  all 
but  the  very  latest  are  now  gathered. 
The  nets  may  be  removed,  and  all 
shoots  cut  away  that  are  of  no  further 
use.  This  will  the  better  expose  next 
year's  bearing  shoots  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  by 
lightly  passing  a  Birch  broom  over  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  matured  they  will  readily  fall, 
and  the  wood  will  be  benefited  by  full  exposure. 
This  is  a  suitable  time  to  renovate  defective 
borders  and  also  to  lift  or  prune  roots  that  are 
causing  mischief  through  having  penetrated  too 
deeply  into  the  borders.  Instructions  were  given 
in  a  former  calendar  for  carrying  out  this  work. 
The  planting  season  is  close  at  hand,  and  planting 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  trees  have  lost 
their  leaves,  or,  in  the  case  of  those  that  only  have 
to  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another  in  the 
same  garden,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 
The  importance  when  planting  trees  of  spreading 
the  roots  in  laj'ers  near  the  surface  of  the  border, 
making  the  compost  firm  about  them,  loosely 
securing  the  trees  to  the  wall  or  trellis  so  that 
they  settle  with  the  recently  disturbed  soil,  and 
lightly  mulching  with  short  litter  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Outdoor  Peach  and  Nectarine  culture 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives,  and  we 
find  in  low,  moist  situations  that  it  can  be  more 
successfully  followed  than  can  Apricot  culture. 

Gathering  Fruit. 
The  gathering  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  now  call 
for  frequent  attention  if  each  variety  is,  as  it 
should  be  in  order  to  have  it  in  its  best  condition, 
gathered  at  the  correct  time.  The  time  to  gather 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  gently  lifting  the 
fruit  to  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  stalk  will 
readily  sever  from  the  tree  if  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to 
gather.  For  storing  purposes  the  fruit  should  be 
gathered  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  unsound 
specimens  be  separated  from  the  bulk  and  first 
used.  Every  necessary  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  bruise  the  fruit,  and  for  this  reason  the  baskets 
should  be  lined  with  wood  wool  or  some  similar 
material.  Late  varieties  of  both  Apples  and  Pears 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as  long 
as  possible,  otherwise  their  value  will  be  greatly 
impaired  through  shrivelling.  The  Pear  Flemish 
Beauty,  however,  must  be  forcibly  removed  from 
the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  its  best  quality. 

Storing  Fruit. 

Much  depends  upon  the  fruit  room  and  the 
system  of  its  management  as  to  how  fruit  keeps. 
It  should  be  carefully  ventilated  until  the  sweating 
has  passed,  when  it  should  be  closed,  although  air 
must  be  admitted  on  occasions.  It  should  also  at 
all  times  be  kept  dark,  cool,  and  of  an  equable 
temperature.  T.  CooMBEK. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
The  Plant  Stove. 
Many  plants  in  this  structure  will  benefit  now  by 
a  thorough  overhauling  and  cleansing.  Where 
labour  cannot  be  spared  for  sponging  I  have  found 
the  following  mixture  a  check  for  mealy  bug,  and 
it  will  also  impart  a  glossy  appearance  to  the 
leaves  : — Boil  lib.  of  soft  soap  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  one  gallon  of  soft  water.  Use  half  a  pint  of  this 
mixture  in  four  gallons  of  water,  adding  8ozs.  of 
petroleum.  Lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  and 
thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage.  Sufficient  fire  heat 
will  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  60'^  to  1)5°  and  a  day  maximum  of 
70"  to  75°,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  with 
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sun  heat.  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  &o.,  passing 
out  of  flower  must  have  less  water,  as  they 
require  a  rest  to  enable  them  to  start  early  next 
season. 

■  Ckotons. 
From  plants  having  served  their  purpose  for 
house  decoration  cuttings  should  be  struck.  The 
varieties  with  broad  leathery  foliage  are  the  best 
to  withstand  a  prolonged  stay  indoors.  The  narrow 
leaved  varieties  are  never  so  satisfactory,  especially 
in  winter.  The  pots  should  be  full  of  roots,  and 
the  plants  be  prepared  for  the  change  by  gradual 
transfer  through  lower  temperatures  in  order  to 
witlistand  the  rough  treatment  they  may  have  to 
endure. 

should  be  treated  somewhat  similai'ly.  Brilliantly 
coloured  varieties  have  generally  a  weaker  con- 
stitution than  the  green-leaved  sorts.  Sucker 
growths  of 

Pandanus  Veitchi 
should  be  taken  off  when  they  can  be   obtained 
and  potted  up  in  an  open  porous  compost  of  sandy 


A   jNEW   lily   or   THE  VALLBT    (OONVALLAKIA   IMA.JALIS   PROLIFICANS). 
(Half  natural  size.) 

loam  and  charcoal,  and  plunged  in  a  propagating 
frame  with  a  good  bottom  heat,  where  they  will 
soon  root. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants  that  have  finished  flowering  should  be 
■cut  down  and  placed  in  a  cool  light  pit  or  frame  to 
encourage  them  to  grow  away  freely  and  make  a 
■clean  strong  sturdy  growth.  Weak  drawn-up 
^cuttings  seldom  produce  good  plants  or  blooms. 
Late  decorative  varieties,  specially  grown  for  giving 
a  display  at  Christmas  and  onwards,  should  be 
arranged  in  a  light  cool  house  or  pit,  and  given  air 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


THE    KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Every  preparation  must  now  be  made  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  more  tender  kitchen  garden  crops 
■against  severe  weather.  Very  much  may  be  done 
towards  this  end,  even  without  the  aid  of  glass, 


by  making  rough  shelters  such  as  skeleton  frames 
either  with  timber  or  turf  on  a  southern  aspect, 
and  every  available  foot  of  space  will  be  well 
occupied  in  this  way.  Protecting  material, 
especially  dressed  canvas  covers,  ward  off  severe 
frost,  and  practically  keep  the  crops  safe  against 
an  ordinary  winter,  and  after  filling  the  cold 
frames,  which  in  many  places  are  none  too  plentiful, 
choose  fine  weather,  and  prick  out  fairly  thick 
such  as  late  sown  Endive,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Red 
and  White  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  the  like. 
Lift  fully-grown  plants  of  Endive  and  Lettuce  into 
good  bails  of  soil  when  quite  dry  and  place  in  cold 
frames,  cool  orchard  houses,  or  even  open  sheds, 
when  they  may  be  blanched  as  required. 

Continue  to  earth  up  and  blanch  Celery,  Leeks, 
and  Cardoons  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day 
when  dry.  Spare  no  pains  to  break  up  the  soil 
finely,  and  place  it  firmly  round  the  growth  of  the 
first-named,  as  by  so  doing  the  keeping  qualities 
will  be  much  more  certain.  Make  sure  before 
doing  so  that  the  roots  are  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition,  as  good  Celery  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  when  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water.  Early  Celery 
in  many  places  has 
run  to  seed  this  sea- 
son, and  in  some 
places,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  even  when 
every  possible  atten- 
tion has  been  given 
t.  Generally  speak- 
ing this  is  caused 
through  a  check  of 
some  kind,  and  no 
doubt  in  this  case  it 
was  owing  to  the 
ungenial  weather 
which  we  experienced 
after  the  plants  were 
put  out  into  the 
trenches. 

Tomatoes. 
Plants  which  have 
been  treated  forbear- 
ing during  the  winter 
should  now  be  strong 
and  sturdy  and  well 
established  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  These 
will  have  been 
brought  forward  in 
cool  houses,  and 
should  now  be  placed 
in  heat ;  this  should 
be  done  gradually, 
getting  them  acclima- 
tised to  their  new 
position  as  gradually 
as  possible,  and  en- 
deavour to  keep  the 
growth  short  jointed, 
and  the  foliage  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the 
houses  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  air 
more  or  less  should  be  given  every  day,  and  to 
ensure  a  free  set  the  flowers  should  be  fertilised 
daily.  Water  at  the  roots  should  be  given  only 
when  the  plants  absolutely  require  it,  and  this  at 
all  times  during  the  winter  months  should  be 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Plants 
which  are  in  full  bearing  should  also  have  the 
temperature  increased,  and  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it 
shows  signs  of  colouring  should  be  cut  and  placed 
in  a  warm  temperature  to  finish  ripening.  Any 
plants  which  still  have  fruit  on  them  outside 
should  now  be  pulled  up,  and  unless  the  fruit  is 
colouring  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  take  oft  the 
foliage  and  hang  up  the  plants  head  downwards 
in  the  warmest  place  available,  under  glass  for 
preference.  The  fruit  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  nourishment  stored  up  in  the  growth, 
and  the  quality  will  be  much  better  than  if  cut 
and  coloured  direct  from  the  plant. 

With  any  signs  of  frost  see  that  the  heads  of 
Cauliflowers  turning  in  are  well  protected.  All 
French  and  Kunner  Beans  should  be  picked  and 


stored  in  quite  cold  places  ;  also  Vegetable  Marrows 
and  Globe  Artichokes,  which  will  much  prolong  the 
season.  Sow  frequently  small  salads  in  boxes  under 
glass.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoii.se  Gardens,  Elstree. 


NEW   AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


THE 


A    NEW     LILY    OF 
VALLEY. 

CONVALLARIA    MAJALIS    PROLTFICAHS.* 

WE  have  written  more  than  once 
about  this  new  Convallaria,  and 
now  offer  our  readers  an  illus- 
tration of  it  with  the  following 
description.  The  illustration 
shows  a  pot  of  the  Convallaria, 
and  the  plants  are  numbered.  No.  1  is  a  common 
spike  flowering  with  bunches  ;  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
young  small  plants  flowering  commonly  without 
bunches,  but  the  few  well  formed  flowers  are 
usually  of  a  size  not  hitherto  seen,  and  there 
are  twenty  flowers  on  one  stem.  On  a  flower- 
stalk  of  No.  2,  which  stands  behind  No.  4,  nineteen 
flowers  can  be  seen.  No.  3  is  rather  stronger  ;  in 
the  place  of  the  lowest  flower  a  small  cluster  of 
flowers  is  already  formed.  No.  4  is  a  weak  plant, 
but  is  flowering  with  two  flower-stalks,  whereon 
are  bunches  of  flowers.  No.  5  is  a  plant  with  two 
flower-stalks  flowering  as  before  without  leaves, 
which  may  often  be  seen  ;  the  leaves  are  in  this 
case  growing  very  slowly.  In  Nos.  4  and  5, 
both  bunch-flowering,  the  flowers  are  not  yet 
open.  Of  No.  4  the  flower-stems  may  be  seen 
with  ditficulty.  The  flowers,  which  are  milky 
white,  have  a  very  strong  and  delicious  perfume. 
The  illustration  gives  a  general  view  of  this  new 
but  remarkable  Convallaria,  which,  when  more 
cultivated  and  improved,  will  very  probably 
produce  still  larger  flowers  and  heavier  flower- 
stalks,  and  in  1903  the  Convallaria  majalis 
prolificans  Vrengdenhill  Perfection  may  be  at 
least  twice  as  strong  as  now.  This  Convallaria 
is  well  suited  for  decorations  ;  the  flower-clusters 
of  strong  plants  can  be  separated  from  the  flower- 
stalks  and  used  separately  for  decorative  work, 
bouquets,  &o.  One  flower-stalk  of  such  a  strong 
plant  is  in  itself  a  bouquet,  and  where  now  three 
or  four  sprays  of  the  common  Lily  of  the  Valley 
are  used  for  a  button-hole,  one  flower-stalk  of  this 
New  Perfection  will  in  future  be  quite  enough. 

For  the  present  this  illustration  suflices,  because 
flowering  crowns  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
make  good  pictures,  and  because  this  variety  will 
be  still  further  improved  in  each  successive  year, 
and  therefore  a  complete  collection  of  pictures  of  it 
will  be  made  in  1903  and  1904  and  offered  for 
inspection.  The  flowers  are  already,  considering 
the  circumstances,  unusually  fine.  This  New 
Perfection,  Convallaria  majalis  prolificans,  Mr.  J. 
Vrengdenhill  considers  to  be  a  useful  market  plant. 
— J.  Vkengdenhill. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  has  portraits 
of  the  following  plants  and  flowers,  mostly  bloomed 
at  Kew  :  — 

Streptocarpus  Mahoni.—N a.tive  of  British  Central 
Africa.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  free-blooming 
species  allied  to  S.  Saundersii,  and  producing 
bunches  of  bright  blue  flowers  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  large  Lobelia. 

Anemone  cernwcs.— Native  of  Manchuria  and 
Japan.  This  is  a  curious  species,  with  nodding 
reddish  brown  flowers,  introduced  to  cultivation 
by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden. 

Masdevallia  schra^deriana.—'Nsitive  of  Peru. 
This  is  also  known  as  M.  fulvescens.  This  is  a 
singular  and  rather  highly-coloured  variety  of  this 
curious  family  of  cool  house  Orchids. 


♦  Translated  from  the   Weekly    Floral  Paper  Jor  Flower 
Bulbs,  Cultures,  ic,  of  June  14, 1901,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
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Gladiolus  Mackinderi. — Native  of  British  East 
Africa.  A  very  bright-coloured  and  beautiful 
variety  with  medium-sized  flowers.  Seed  was 
sent  to  Kew  from  Mount  Renia  in  1900,  which 
bloomed  in  a  greenhouse  in  1901. 

Ii-is  Leichtlini. — Native  of  Bokhara.  A  curious 
and  beautifid  variety  closely  allied  to  I.  Eulefeldi, 
with  brown  and  rosy  purple  flowers. 

The  first  number  of  the  Rente  Horticole  for 
October  contains  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  tailed 
Butterwort  Pin/jnicida  candata,  with  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have 
seen  them  of  a  much  deeper  and  finer  shade  of  rose 
than  here  portrayed.  It  is  not  hardy  in  this 
countrj',  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse.  The  October  number  of  the 
Revue  de  rHorlicnlture  Belye  has  a  good 
double  plate  of  an  ornamental  tender  Fern 
named  Darallia  hidlata. 

W.   E.  GnMELETOX. 


IN 


APPLE      ROYAL.     LATK 
COOKING. 

This  Apple,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, was  raised  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  many  years  ago,  and  was  only 
known  locally  until  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings. 
Its  fruits  were  then  recognised  by  the  fruit 
committee,  who  gave  it  an  award  of 
merit.  Since  it  has  gained  much  in 
popular  favour,  aiid  is  now  admitted  to  be 
amongst  the  best  of  our  late  winter 
culinary  Apples.  It  has  also  been  well 
spoken  of  as  a  dessert  variety  late  in  the 
season  when  dessert  Apples  are  scarce. 
It  is  much  superior  in  flavour  during 
March  and  April  to  any  of  the  imported 
Apples  then  sold  as  dessert  varieties. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  greenish  yellow  in 
colour.  The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
sweet.  The  tree  is  hardy,  strong,  and 
sturdy  in  growth,  and  bears  freely  as  an 
orchard  or  a  garden  tree.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest    varieties,    keeping    well   until    Apples    hasty    glance    could 


come  again,  and  when  better  known  will  become  a 
great  favourite. 


Among  the  few  to  be  seen  of    the  older       ARTIFICIAL     MANURES 

decorative   type,  with  the  fiatterpetals,thehne  thw    <^  a  d 

blood-red  Mrs.  Montefiore  wa.s  a  grand  flower,  THE    GARDEN. — III. 

and  Orange  Fire  Kinsr,  a  brilliant  .sport  from  If  the  hints  given  in  the  preceding  articles  have 

the  well-known  Fire  King,  showed  a  flower  of  not  missed  their  mark  two  things  will  have  been 

the   best   use   for   garden  decoration.      1  was  "i^d"* '^'^^■■■—(l)  that  the  economical  use  of  artificial 

sorry  to  hear  that  this   fine   class  of   Dahlia  rat""""^'  means  the  application  of  the  particular 

is    going     out     of    favour,     being     displaced  f^^J^^tances  called  for  by  the  crop  grown  and  needed 

(at  least    for   a   time)  by  the    neter  form  of   uL  orscLra/t'^VU' fh7"^  V^"'^ '"' *''^' ^'^^ 
li      r^     i.  i'  -i-i.  1.1  i    •  i  J    "^®  °'  special  manures — that  is  to  sav,   manures 

the  Cactus  section  with  the  narrower,  twisted    specially  mixed  for  certain  crops-mav  often  be 
HoretS.  ^   j    ^i     ^    ^,       ^-  i  exceedingly  expensive,  though  it  is  certainly  very 

i   much   regretted   that    the   time    between  ,  frequently  a  great  convenience.     On  this  point  a. 
certain  trains  was  so  short  that  only  a  very  '  good  deal  more  might  be  said,  but  the  illustration 

given  in  the  issue  of  June  7,  which  is  a. 
typical  one,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  statement.  The  manure  referred  to  is 
expensive,  even  if  the  soil  and  crop  impera- 
tively call  for  the  ingredients  supplied, 
while  if  any  of  them  are  unnecessary 
their  use  is,  of  course,  unprofitable. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  method 
of  using  these  manures.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  the  expensive  nitro- 
genous manures  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
leguminosie.  This  curious  fact  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  discovery,  though  the 
practical  fact  that  Clover  (a  leguminous- 
crop)  always  left  the  land  on  which  it  was 
grown  in  good  condition  has  long  been 
known  to  farmers.  Except  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  then,  when  the  power 
of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  has  not 
yet  been  acquired  by  the  plants,  there  is 
no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda. 
But  in  all  other  cases  these  manures  ar& 
of  great  value  in  stimulating  growth,  and 
they  fully  merit  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  by  gardeners  and  farmers. 
In  the  case  of  such  crops  as  Onions,  Leeks, 
Cabbages,  and  Greens  generally,  and  any 
crop  in  which  vigorous  growth  of  the  leaf 
or  "body"  of  the  plant  is  desired,  nitro- 
genous manures  have  a  most  beneficial  effect, 
and  the  result  of  an  application  is  often  so  marked 


APPLE  ROYAL  LATE  COOKING.     (Tuo-thirds  natuial  size. ) 

be    taken    at    the    fine 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  but  I  was  glad  to 
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see  by  a  few  blooms  still  remaining  on  Holly-    as  to  seem  marvellous.     The  proper  time  to  apply 
hocks   that   the   strain  grown  is  an  excellent !  it  is  when  the  plant  is  in  active  growth  or  just 


DAHLIAS  AND   HARDY  PLANTS  AT 

MESSRS.  CHEAL'S   NURSERY  AT 

CRAWLEY,   SUSSEX. 

A    VISIT  to  this  excellent  nursery  cannot 

/%         fail  to  be  a  pleasure  and  an  ad  van - 

/   \        tage  to  all  who  value  good  garden 

/ — *       flowers  and  shrubs.     My  visit  was 

1        ».     a  little  late  to  see  the  Dahlias  at 

their  best,  for  lying,  as  the  nursery 

does,  on  the  level  land  of  the  weald  of  Sussex, 

the  recent  frosts,  that  had  spared  us  dwellers 

on  the  sandy  hills,  finding  us  dry  and  therefore 

less  vulnerable,  had  destroyed  much  of  the 

foliage  and  bloom  of  Messrs.  Cheal's  Dahlias, 

though    enough  was    left  to    show  the    fine 

quality  and  extent  of  the  collection. 

Among  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  some  already 
well  known  on  the  .show  tables  were  con- 
spicuous for  (|uality  and  freedom.  The  sharp 
pinch  of  frost  had  served  one  useful  purpose, 
that  of  provirig  comparative  hardines-s,  and 
some  of  the  best  kinds  for  colour  and  quality 
proved  to  be  among  the  hardiest.  Mrs. 
Mawley,  of  clear  lemon  colour,  was  one  of  the 
best  ;  other  beautiful  flowers  were  Mrs. 
McKergow,  bufi' -  apricot ;  Floradora,  blood- 
crimson  ;  Regulus,  crimson  ;  Countess  of 
Lonsdale,  copper-salmon  ;  and  Alfred  Vasey, 
salmon-apricot,  a  very  free  bloomer.  Mrs.  A. 
Perkins,  lemon  and  white,  is  a  very  pretty 
flower. 


one  for  garden  use. 

It  is  not  of  the  florist's  type,  in  which 
the  individual  flowers  are  so  tightly 
packed  with  petals  that  they  are  like  round 
balls,  and  that  the  play  of  light  within  and 
among  the  petals,  which  gives  richness  of 
colour,  is  lost,  but  these  have  the  distinct 
guard  petal  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower,  and  the  rather  looser  inner  petals 
with  the  glowing  colour  gained  by  their  more 
free  disposition. 

There  is  a  fine  strain  in  these  grounds  of 
the  useful  mahogany-striped  autumn-blooming 
Helenium,  known  as  Helenium  grandice- 
phalum  striatum.  The  dark  striping  is  more 
conspicuous  and  of  better  colour  than  in  the 
usual  variety.  The  value  of  Chrysocoma 
Linosyris  (now  classed  among  Asters)  as  a 
showy  autumn  plant  was  well  proved  by  a 
handsome  patch.  The  hardy  Fuchsias  were  in 
beauty. 

They  are  delightful  plants  of  latest  autumn 


before  this  stage  is  reached.  There  is  no  loss 
in  giving  sulphate  of  ammonia  a  little  earlier,  but 
nitrate  is  extremely  soluble,  and  if  a  period  of 
wet  weather  followed  on  the  application,  and  th& 
plants  were  not  in  such  a  state  of  growth  as  to  be 
able  to  take  it  up,  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
portion  would  be  washed  away  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  roots  and  so  be  absolutely  lost  to  the- 
cultivators.  The  results  following  small  applica- 
tions of  these  manures  to  greenhouse  plants  and 
flowers  generally  are  so  well  known  that  nothing 
need  be  said  on  this  head.  Phosphatic  manures 
are  more  specially  necessary  for  root  crops,  such  as 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Parsnips,  but  there 
are  few  vegetables  that  are  not  the  better  for  an 
application  when  the  supply  in  the  soil  is  not 
ample.  Of  potash  manure  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
if  the  claims  of  its  advocates  are  well  founded  the 
views  formerly  held  concerning  it  will  have  to- 
undergo  considerable  modification,  for  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  even  on  soils  where,  theoretical!}', 
there  are  ample  supplies  of  this  ingredient,  a^ 
dressing  of  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  crop  considerably.     It  is 


that  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  certainly  much  called  for  in  the  case  of  Potatoes, 
have  gardens  anywhere  .south  of  London,  i  and,  like  phosphates,  is  beneficially  applied  to- 
On  the  South  Coast  and  the  best  climates  of  1  ^"^^^- .  The  time  to  apply  it  is  early  in  the  year,  or 
the    British    Isles   they   are   hardy,  and  form    «^«°  in  the  autumn  previous.     There  is  no  advan- 


large  bushes,  growing  from  old-established 
wood  ;  but  elsewhere  they  do  excellently 
treated  as  herbaceous  plants,  cut  down  after 
flowering  and  growing  afresh  every  year  from 
the  root.  The  four  most  useful  are  Riccartoni, 
gracilis,  globosa,  and  exoniensis. 

Time,  unfortunately,  did  not  allow  of  an 
examination  of  the  shrub  and  hardy  fruit 
i|uarters  for  which  this  nursery  has  so  high  a 
repute.  G.  J. 


tage  in  giving  very  heavy  doses  of  artificial 
manures.  In  the  case  of  flowers  there  is  grave 
danger  of  injury  from  the  excessive  use  of 
nitrogenous  dressings,  and  care  is  necessary — 
small  doses  given  frequently  are  infinitely  superior 
to  a  large  quantity  applied  at  one  time.  Further, 
even  when  no  injury  results,  the  manure  given  in. 
excess  would,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  be  washed 
away  and  lost.  In  the  case  of  phosphatic  and 
potassic  manures  the  same  thing  does  not  holJ 
good.     They  would  still  remain  in  the  soil  and  be 
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soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  vary  from  lowt.  to 
5cwt. ;  of  superphosphate,  3cwt.  to  5cwt.  ;  guano, 
lowt.    to   3ewt.  ;    kainit,    2cwt.     to    Sovvt.  ;    and 


available  for  another  crop,  but  there  is  no  reason  j  of  them  are  simply  attached  to  pieces  of  wood  with  huge  leaves  like  an  elephant's  ears,  the  buUate 
why  the  money  spent  for  them  should  not  be  kept  !  surfaced  with  sphagnum.  ,  surfaces  of  hoar  silver  broken  by  divisions  of  olive 

in  the  pocket  until  they  are  needed.  Gardeners '  One  of  the  large  Cattleya  houses— a  lofty  green ;  New  Beauty,  dark  velvet  green,  shaded 
do  not  measure  by  the  acre,  but  as  a  general  rule  structure — contains  a  specially  fine  assortment  of  with  crimson  and  zoned  with  silvery  white  • 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  dressings  of  nitrate  of    Cattleyas,  Lailias,  and  Lfelio-Cattleyas.      At  this    Silver    Mammoth,    with   huge    shapely   leaves   of 

season  comparatively  few  are  open,  but  from  the    shining   silver   white    softly    relieved   with  rose  • 
numerous   sheaths   on    the   Trianais   and  labiatas,    Ibis  Rose,  best  described  as  rose-pink  in  colour' 
&c.,  there  will  soon  be  a  good  display.   A  raagni-    but    glistening    in    certain     lights;   Helix     with 
muriate  of  potash,  Icwt.  to  2cwt.    For  convenience  !  fioent  specimen   of  Sobralia   maorantha  alba   also  '  curiously-shaped  attractive  foliage,  the  basal  lobes 
sake,  when  dealing  with  small  areas,  a  dressing  of  I  forms  a   feature    in    this   house,    as    does  a  large  ,  circling  round  and  round  in  a  corkscrew-like  form  • 
l^cwt.  may  be  considered  as  amounting  to  lib.  to    and    handsome    plant   of    Cattleya    bicolor,    well :  Silver   Grey,    olive  green,    with    an   intermediate 

*'"' "^  '"  """'"  '""  ■''  —-"'-'  deserving  a  varietal  name,  as  it  is  probably  the  '  zone  of  silver-grey,   the  ground  colour  powdered 

best  variety  in  cultivation,  with  substantial  buff-  I  with  silver  ;  Comtesse  de  Tellerson,  with  foliage 
orange  sepals  and  petals  and  a  broad  massive  lip  in  varying  shades  of  green,  from  a  soft  emerald 
of  crimson  amethyst.  |  tint  to  deep  olive.     A  house  devoted  to  Nepenthes 

A  narrow  lean-to  house  leading  to  the  cool  cannot  be  passed  over,  on  account  of  the  size 
houses  contains  a  representative  selection  of  ,  and  rich  colouring  of  the  pitchers  and  the  number 
Vandaceous  plants,  superbly  grown,  with  leafy  carried  by  each  plant.  Fine  varieties  of  Nepenthes 
stems.  Among  them  can  be  noticed  the  best  mixta,  mastersiana,  Chelsoni,  Curtisii,  rafflesiana 
varieties  of  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor.  It  is  a  northiana,  &c. ,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  It 
pity  that  this  class  of  Orchid  is  so  unaccountably    must  not  be  imagined  that  the  glass  houses  alone 


the  square  rod  (5J  yards  by  oi  yards). 


W.  Y.  N. 


ORCH  IDS. 


A 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM 
VAE.   LUCIANI. 

CUT  spike  with  four  flowers  of  this  neglected  by  many  Orchid  lovers.     They  are  easily  receive  attention°at  The  Dell. 

grand     variety     was      shown      by  g'^o^n.  are  constantly  in  flower,  and  the  glossy  Thoroughness  in  every  gardening  detail  is  an 

Mr.    A.    Warburton,   Vine    House,  *°''*ge  renders  them  attractive  at  all  seasons  of  essential  at  this  charming  place,  and  though  the 

R.aslp.rlftn.  T.anna.stPr   at  tbp   Rnirpl'  t"?  year.  acreage  of  the  outdoor  grounds  cannot  be  chIIbH 


Hasleden,  Lancaster,  at  the  Eoyal 


Horticultural  Society's  meet  ng  on  nfTh  °  inLn^nfrlir.nfl.  r   detailed  description  large    so   effectively  are  they  planted  that  their 

June  10      It  received  a  first  cla^s  u  incomparable  collection.     Rare  formsj  can  extent  appears  to  be  more  considerable  than  it 

^■e     <-     •      ifr      i,    ico-z       r     '^  "•^s'-cJ^ss  be   seen    on    all  sides  intermixed   with  splendid  really  is.     Each  shrub  and  tree  is  a  perfect  sneoi 

certificate   in   March,  1897,   when    shown    by  specimens    of    Oncidiums    macranthum,    loxense,  men  of  its  kind,  and  so  placed  L  to  cHsplayin^ui 

Mr.  Linden,  but  since  then  the  flowers  have  serratum,    superbiens,    &c.,    Odontoglossums   Ed-  its  particular  characteristics  and  beauty.    ^ 


improved  in  size  and  substance.     The  ground  I  wardii,  ramosissimum,  and  the  unique  0.  liliflorum. 

colour   is    white,    with    large 

blotches  of  claret-purple,  the 

colour    showing  dark    purple 

through  the  back  of  the  flower. 

In   point  of    value  it  is    the 

highest  priced  Odontoglossum 

yet  sold.     One  plant  recently 

changed  hands  for  the  record 

price  of  700  guineas. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DELL. 

(The  Residence  or  Baron 
Schroder.  ) 
A  MORE  interesting  and  charming 
garden   than   that   at   The   Dell, 
the     residence     of     Baron     Sir 
J.     H.      W.     Schroder,     Bart., 
C.V.O.,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.     The  collection  of  Orchids 
is  of  world-wide  fame,     No  other 
contains   so   many  rare  or  valu- 
able kiuds  in  such  abundance  ;  in 
fact,  many  Orchids  are  at   The 
Dell  which  importers  can  never 
hope  to   obtain   again.      In  the 
Orchid    houses    plants    of    more 
than     ordinary    interest,     apart 
from    their   intrinsic    value,    are 
in    every    department.      In   the 
warm     Dendrobium     house     the 
original  varieties  of  Dendrobium 
PhaliBnopsis  schrcederianum,  first 
sent    home   by   Forbes,  are   now 
in  bloom.     Since  Baron  Schroder 
first  acquired  these  plants  through 
Mr.  Lee's  sale  they  have  flowered 
annually,  and  curiously  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  numbers 
imported,  on  the  rediscovery   of 
this   fine    Orchid   by  Sander,    of 
St.  Albans,  and  subsequent  con- 
signments,  these  plants    are    among    the    finest 
varieties   known,    rivalling    and    even   surpassing 
the    best   forms   in    colour,    size,  and    substance. 
Forbes  originally  is  supposed   to  have  sent  but 
two  plants,    which  found  a   place    in   the   Kew 
■collection,    but     by    some    means    Mr.    Lee,    of 
Leatherhead,  acquired  a  plant  or  plants,  and  on 
the   sale    of    that    gentleman's   stock   they   were 
acquired  as  stated. 

In  another  house  are  some  grandly  flowered 
examples  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum, 
the  largest  and  finest  variety  of  the  true  type. 
The  huge  shining  snow-white  almond  -  scented 
blossoms  are  most  efiective,  particularly  when 
the  plants   are  disposed  as   at   The  Dell.    Many 


FLOWER   OF  THE   FAMOUS   ODONTOGLOSSUM   CRISPUM   VAR.    LUCIANI, 
(Natural  size.) 

Among  the  crispums,  0.  c.  apiatum  was  pointed 
out,  a  nice  healthy  plant  in  the  best  condition  ; 
also  crispum.  The  Dell  variety,  c.  schricderianum, 
&c. ,  together  with  Pescatorei  schra-derianum  and  P. 
veitchianum. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  cool  houses,  and  one 
which  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in 
every  similar  place,  is  the  presence  of  numerous 
Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  planted  beneath  the 
stages  and  along  the  edges  of  the  paths.  That 
both  position  and  temperature  suits  them  is 
obvious  from  their  vigour  and  luxuriance,  and 
their  brilliant  colours  add  immensely  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  houses.  Mention  in  par- 
ticular may  be  made  of  Begonia  Tresco  Abbey, 


Rhododendrons  are  in  profusion.  A  huge 
bank  of  them  encircles  a  great 
part  of  the  garden,  with  the 
choicest  varieties  as  isolated 
specimens.  The  well-kept  lawns 
are  planted  with  specimen  Coni- 
fer*!, including  grand  pieces  of 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  atlantica, 
clothed  from  bottom  to  top. 
Two  splendidly  grown  trees  of 
C.  Deodara  alba  spica  are  pro- 
minent by  reason  of  their  size 
and  great  beauty.  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  were  also  noticed,  and 
a  superb  plant  of  the  Japanese 
Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verti- 
cillata).  A  rather  sheltered  posi- 
tion has  been  given  it.  Superb 
Hollies  are  also  a  speciality  at 
The  Dell — a  '  more  uniform  and 
beautiful  set  of  plants  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  choicest 
variegated  forms,  silver  and 
golden,  are  admirably  foiled  by 
the  green  kinds  with  which  they 
are  intermixed. 

The  rock  and  alpine  gardens 
are  full  of  the  choicest  hardy 
plants  appropriate  for  this  fasci- 
nating branch  of  gardening.  This 
department,  as  all  others,  is 
beautifully  kept.  Unfortunately, 
in  brief  notes  such  as  these,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  even  bare 
justice  to  this  excellent  garden, 
so  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine,  the  kind  and  genial 
head  gardener.  Situated  on  the 
borders  of  Berkshire,  it  is  placed 
amid  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  scenery  in  England.  One 
aspect  calling  for  especial  men- 
tion overlooks  Windsor  Forest. 
The  undulating  ground  forms  a 
natural  dell,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  Bracken 
Oaks,  Hawthorns,  Hollies,  &c.  Argutus. 

When  to  plant  the  Larch.  —  Old- 
World  foresters  tell  us  that  I  he  Larch  is  one  of 
the  easiest  trees  to  transplant  of  the  many  they 
handle,  and  such  is  the  experience  of  planters  here 
if  the  trees  be  set  at  the  right  time,  which  is  early 
in  autumn  or  very  early  in  spring.  If  deferred  in 
spring  until  the  buds  burst  planting  is  very  risky. 
In  my  own  case,  had  I  some  of  the  trees  to  plant, 
I  would  do  the  work  towai  ds  the  close  of  this  month 
— September — planting  carefully.  Pruning  is  a 
great  help,  and  of  no  loss  to  the  tree,  which  grows 
the  bushier  for  it. — Florists'  Exchange  (New  York). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinion,^ 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


IN 


A  WHITE    CAMPANULA 
PAVEMENT. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  of  the  lovelj;  Campanula 
pyramidalis  alba,  which  is  growing  in 
the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Freestone,  the  postmaster  of  the 
village  here)  who  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener.  What  makes  this  plant  so 
interesting  in  its  present  position  is  the  fact  that 


A   BELL-FLOWER    (CAMPANULA  PrBAMIDALIS  ALBA) 
SEEDLING   IN   PAVEMENT. 

it  is  growing  on  a  close  pavement  of  blue  brick 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  and  is 
self  raised.  I'ndoubtedly  the  seed  was  carried 
(from  parent  j^ants  growing  in  the  garden) 
either  by  the  mnd.  or  by  birds,  and  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  and 
germinated  there,  which  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  last  year.  Beyond  taking  care  that 
it  should  not  be  eradicated  as  a  weed,  the  only 
attention  the  plant  received  has  been  to  secure 
the  growths  to  the  pillar  of  brickwork  between 
the  two  doors,  and  to  throw  down  a  little 
extra  water  when  the  pavement  has  been 
washed  down,  which  latter  falls  sharply  away 
from  the  house.  It  has  formed  a  very  pretty 
picture  growing  in  so  conspicuous  a  position. 


and  I  have  seen  many  poorer  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  plant  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration.  F.  J.  Clark. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


BULBS    AND    OTHER    PLANTS    FROM 

ABROAD. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  editorial  leader  on  "  Bulb  Growing 
iQ  England "  in  The  Garden  of  the  20th  ull. 
serves  to  direct  one's  attention  to  the  large  sums 
we  pay  the  foreigner  for  different  plants,  many  of 
which  might  be  equallj' well  grown  in  this  country, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  that  try 
as  we  might  would  not  prove  a  remunerative  crop 
For  instance,  the  value  of  the  Bermuda-grown 
Lilium  Harrisii  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs 
are  ripened  and  reach  this  country  when  the  plants 
out  of  doors  here  are  still  green.  English  summers, 
too,  would  not  suit  the  Tuberose,  which  comes  to 
us  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  and 
in  a  much  lesser  degree  from  South  Africa.  The 
last-named  as  a  rule  reach  here  in  early  autumn, 
while  the  American  ones  seldom  arrive  before 
Christmas.  Again,  Lilium  auratum  is  commer- 
cially a  failure,  both  in  England  and  in  Holland, 
hence  we  are  obliged  to  draw  our  supplies  from  its 
nativec  ouutrj',  Japan,  from  whence  large  quantities 
of  many  other  subjects  are  received. 

From  Japan  are  sent,  besides  Lilium  auratum 
just  mentioned  and  its  varieties,  huge  quantities  of 
L.  speciosum  and  L.  longiflorum,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  L.  tigrinum,  L.  Batemanni:e,  L.  elegans  in 
variety,  L.  Alexandr.'e,  and  others,  as  well  as 
Tree  Pa?onies,  all  grafted  on  a  stock  most  prolific 
of  suckers  :  Fern  Balls  made  up  of  the  creeping 
rhizomes  of  Davallia  bullata  ;  dwarf  trees  of  sorts 
just  now  much  in  vogue ;  the  various  forms  of 
Acer  palmatum  ;  and  Iris  Ksmpferi,  or  rather  of 
this  last  great  numbers  used  to  be  sent  till  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  since  when,  owing  probablj'  to  the 
poor  prices  realised  when  sold  bv  auction,  very  few 
have  made  their  appearance.  Holland,  at  one  time 
regarded  as  the  sole  bulb-producing  country,  still 
sends  vast  numbers  to  England,  though  the 
prospects  of  our  growing  many  of  them  in  years 
to  come  is  certainly  hopeful.  From  Holland  we 
receive  many  Liliiinis  (not  auratum).  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  a  host  of 
other  bulbs,  shrubs  grown  especially  for  forcing 
purposes,  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valle}',  Dielytras, 
Spir«as,  and  so  on.  Belgium  contributes  vast 
numbers  of  Indian  Azaleas,  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
particularly  hard}'  Azaleas,  sundrj'  bulbs,  and 
Palms  for  decorative  purposes.  Germany  sends 
Lily  of  the  Vallej^  eyes  for  early  flowering,  mis- 
cellaneous plants  in  general,  particularly  large 
quantities  of  small  trees  and  shrubs,  and  above  all 
the  bulk  of  many  kinds  of  seeds,  for  seed  growing 
is  an  important  industry  there. 

France  also  adds  to  the  list,  for  it  supplies  great 
numbers  of  young  trees  and  shrubs.  Gladioli 
bulbs,  Freesias  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
countrj',  Roman  Hyacinths  from  much  the  same 
region,  as  well  as  from  parts  of  Italy,  while  the 
large  quantities  of  Lilium  candidum  which  are  on 
the  market  here  in  August  and  September  also  come 
from  France.  The  United  States  of  America  nearly 
monopolise  the  Tuberose  business,  while  they  also 
send  a  good  many  Gladioli  bulbs.  Bermuda  has 
for  long  made  a  feature  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  and 
while  many  other  things  have  been  tried  nothing 
half  so  valuable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
has  cropped  up.  Freesias  grown  there  attain  a 
very  large  size,  but  do  not  flower  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  the  double  yellow  0.\alis,  known  as 
the  Bermuda  Buttercup,  does  well.  South  Africa 
supplies  Tuberoses,  Lilium  longiflorum,  apparently 
an  increasing  industry,  and  various  bulbs,  most  of 
which  are  collected  in  a  native  state,  not  cultivated. 
The  West  Indies  often  contributes  barrels  of 
Amaryllis  equestris  and  Pancratium  bulbs,  but  as 
the  call  for  these  is  so  limited  the  business  in  them 
is  not  likely  to  develop  to  any  great  extent.  Brazil 
sends  Caladiums  and  various  Palm  seeds,  while  the 
huge  quantities  of  Kentia  seeds  are  usually  shipped 
from  Australian  ports.      Smyrna  supplies  different 


bulbs,  particularly  Chionodoxas,  Galanthus  Elwesi, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  subjects  in  the  same 
way.  From  the  Black  Sea  region  we  occasionally 
get  a  large  importation  of  collected  bulbs  of  Lilium 
szovitzianum,  but  these  are  apparently  much  scarcer 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  This  by  no  means 
aims  at  being  a  complete  list  of  the  different  sub- 
jects that  we  obtain  from  over  the  seas,  but  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  parts  of  the 
world  contribute  thereto,  even  when  Orchids,  which 
are  drawn  from  many  sources,  are  omitted.  We 
learn  the  gratifying  fact  that  bulb  growing  in  this 
country  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  hope  it 
will  gradually  develop  into  an  important  British 
industry.  H.  P. 

ENGLISH  BULB  GROWING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — When  at  Aldenham  recently  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  examples  of  English-raised 
H3'acinths,  and  certainly  the  specimens  bear  out  all 
that  is  said  on  page  189  of  The  Garden  as  to  the 
future  of  home-grown  bulbs.  Never  have  I  seen 
bulbs  of  such  weight  for  the  size  as  those  shown 
me  by  Mr.  Beckett,  and  as  firmness  and  individual 
weight  of  each  bulb  are  most  important  in  the 
production  of  quality  in  H3-aciuth  blooms,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  in  a  few  j'ears  other  growers 
should  not  take  up  the  raising  of  home-grown 
bulbs.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  growth  from 
the  start  of  the  tiny  bulblet  to  the  after  expansion 
into  full  flowering  examples,  and  is  an  illustration 
of  what  may  still  further  be  done  in  developing 
this  industry,  providing  suitable  soil  is  at  com- 
mand. The  bulbs  in  question  were  raised  at 
Terrington  St.  Clement,  in  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Balderson,  a  former  emploj'e  at  Aldenham,  but 
now  a  successful  cultivator  of  English-grown 
bulbs.  E.    MOLYNED.X. 


SEASIDE  HORTICULTURE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Among  the  many  attractions  of  seaside 
resorts  that  have  been  provided  for  the  pleasure 
of  visitors  during  recent  years  there  are  lew  that 
have  made  so  much  progress  as  the  laying  out  of 
lawns  and  flower  gardens  along  the  promenades 
facing  the  sea.  Many  j-ears  have  elapsed  since 
my  first  visit  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  though 
I  have  frequentlj'  passed  through  the  town, 
mostly  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  I  have 
not  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  this  old-fashioned 
watering-place  for  more  than  twenty  years  until 
last  month.  The  Etablissement  des  Bains  is  ncv 
longer  known  by  that  name,  but  is  now  called 
Le  Casino,  and  its  grounds  are  of  course  laid  out 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  pleasure  of  such  as 
visit  it  during  the  daytime.  But  the  chief 
improvement  to  be  noticed  at  Boulogne  is 
unquestionably  the  excellent  way  in  which  the 
sea  front  between  the  Boulevard  St.  Beurre  and 
the  sands  has  been  converted  into  an  attractive 
promenade.  Two  long  rows  of  green  turf  with  a 
wide  central  gravel  path,  broken  at  intervals  by 
side  paths,  have  been  formed,  and  on  these  are 
arranged  beds  of  flowers  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  At  regular  intervals  these  beds  have 
between  them  vases  on  pedestals  filled  with 
flowers,  mostly  zonal  Pelargoniums.  An  octagonal 
band  stand  occupies  a  position  about  midway 
down  the  promenade,  with  a  gravel  walk  around 
it,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  a  large  number 
of  visitors  who  throng  to  hear  the  music.  The 
full  width  of  the  promenade  may  be  put  at  about 
130  feet,  and  numerous  garden  seats  are  provided 
for  the  weary.  Round  the  band  stand  is  a  border 
freely  and  effectually  planted,  the  back  row 
consisting  of  single  Petunias  of  various  colours 
trained  to  sticks  about  3  feel  high,  next  is  a  row 
of  double  salmon-coloured  zonals,  then  one  of  pale 
pink  zonals,  and  the  front  row  of  blue  Lobelia. 

Quite  an  imposing  effect  is  obtained  by  several 
large  raised  oval  beds,  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
white  Marguerites  and  foliage  plants,  surrounded 
with  bright  scarlet  zonals  and  an  edging  of  silver- 
leafed  zonals.  Here  and  there  varietj'  is  obtained 
by  planting  some  of  the  beds  with  Ageratum,  othera 
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with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &o.  In  one  case  I 
noticed  a  very  effective  contrast  in  a  bed  being 
planted  with  a  pale  pink  single  zonal,  edged  with 
French  Marigolds. 

The  gravel  paths  between  the  grass  lawns  on 
which  these  beds  are  cut  are  of  good  width,  and 
the  crowd  of  visitors  that  thronged  the  promenade 
in  preference  to  plodding  along  the  sands  show  how 
much  such  attractions  are  appreciated,  and  that 
such  improvements  help  considerably  to  popularise 
those  seaside  places  both  at  home  and  abroad 
where  the  muuicipal  authorities  undertake  them. 

C.  H.  P. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


ANTIRRHINnmS. 

Miss  Ethel  Case  sends  flowers  of  seedling  Antir- 
rhinums of  pretty  colourings.  We  hope  our  corre- 
spondent will  continue  to  experiment  and  get  good 
selfs,  tall  and  graceful. 


race  of  flowers  of  varied  and  good  colouring.  The 
hybrids  sent  were  delightful,  a  rich  assortment  of 
colours,  all  pure  and  distinct,  and  most  welcome 
in  the  autumn  garden.  One,  a  deep  blue,  was 
conspicuous  among  scarlet,  pale  pink,  warm 
maroon,  and  other  shades.  "  Such  hybrids  are 
quite  worth  a  distinct  name,  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Ladhams  will  continue  his  interesting  work.] 


New  Asters. 
Mr.   Perry   sends  •  from   Winchmore   Hill   three 
beautiful  varieties  of  perennial  Aster,  or  Michael- 
mas Daisy,  flowers  which  give 
warm  colouring  to  the  autumn 
garden.      One    is    named    A. 
Amellus     Perry's    Favourite. 
The  flower  is  about  as  large 
as  a  crown  piece,  and  a  soft 
bright  purple,  with  rich  orange 
centre  on  disc.    It  is  one  of  the 
largest   we   have  seen  of  the 
Asters,   and  we   welcome   its 
bright    and    clear    colouring. 
A.     Perry's     Red     is      very 

distinct,  entirely  unlike  the  variety  just 
described.  It  is  evidently  very  free-flowering,  and 
the  flowers,  though  small,  are  rich  in  colour — a 
deep  telling  amethyst.  Another  pretty  variety 
sent  is  Edna  Mercia,  a  small,  neat  flower,  bright 
yellow  in  the  centre  and  light  amethyst  florets. 
It  makes  a  bright  little  bush  in  the  garden. 


So.ME  Good  Colchicums. 
Colchicums,  often  called  "autumn  Crocus,"  are 
amongst  our  most  beautiful  flowers  now  in  bloom. 
Strange  to  say,  they  are  not  often  seen  outside  the 
garden  of  the  amateur,  who  makes  hardy  plants  a 
speciality.  I  have  visited  large  gardens  where 
hardy  plants  have  been  grown  extensively,  but 
have  failed  to  see  a  single  Colchicum.  They  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  position  or  soil,  though  they 
will  succeed  better  if 
the  natural  surround- 
ings are  somewhat  like 
that  of  their  natural 
habitat,  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  soil.  I  do  not 
think  a  heavy  clayey 
soil  is  altogether  suit- 
able, but  I  have  seen 
our  native  C.  autumnale 
happy  in  a  wet,  boggy 
meadow.  I  have  also 
seen  it  thriving  on  its 
banks.  At  the  present 
season  they  look  ex- 
tremely well  planted  in 
the  grass,  which  has 
been  kept  cut  during 
the    summer   and    now 


The  Black  Bryony. 
A  correspondent  sends  this  beautiful  native 
plant,  botanically  called  Tamus  communis.  It  has 
shining  green  Sniilax-like  leaves,  and  a  profusion 
of  berries ;  but  many  readers  will  know  this 
wilding,  and  the  illustration  will  help  those  who 
do  not  to  recognise  it  in  the  hedgerow. 


Lobelia  syphilitica  Hybrids. 
Mr.  E.  Ladhams,  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  Shirley, 
writes;  "I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  a 
little  about  our  race  of  L.  syphilitica  hybrids, 
flowers  of  which  1  enclose.  I  may  say  that  the 
flowers  are  more  effective  on  the  plants  in  the  open 
than  when  cut.  About  six  years  ago  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams  crossed  L.  cardinalis  with  the  hardy  L. 
syphilitica,  the  result  being  a  batch  of  purple 
forms  intermixed  with  many  apparently  of  the 
type.  The  next  cross  was  from  one  with  rich 
purplish  crimson  flowers,  itself  a  hybrid,  back  on 
the  type  (syphilitica),  the  best  again  being  worked 
on  this  species.  As  a  result  we  now  have  to  the 
third  and  fourth  cross  a  very  mixed  lot,  a  few 
reverting  almost  to  the  types  of  both  parents, 
whilst  others  take  intermediate  and  what  were 
probably  latent  colours.  The  best  of  these  are 
now  selected  permanently  and  those  of  sufficient 
merit  are  being  named.  The  reason  for  employing 
L.  syphilitica  so  persistently  was,  of  course,  to  get 
the  hardy  nature  of  this  species,  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  has  been  strongly  infused  into  not  a  few  of 
the  hybrids.  There  are  many  others  besides  these 
herewith  sent,  but  some  are  cut  iip  for  propagating 
purposes,  whilst  one  or  two  are  so  very  fine  that 
we  cannot  spare  a  bloom,  being  desirous  of  getting 
as  much  seed  as  possible  from  them.  They  are  at 
best  very  shy  seeders." 

[We  are  much  interested  in  Mr.  Ladhams'  work 
in  this  direction.  The  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  a 
beautiful  garden  flower  which  we  should  have 
thought  others  would  have  tried  to  cross  to  get  a 


allowed  to  grow  a  few  inches.  In  the  mixed' 
hardy  border  or  cosy  nooks  they  also  look 
well,  as  they  also  do  in  broad  pockets  in  the 
rock  garden.  There  is  some  uncertainty  witli 
many  gardeners  as  to  the  correct  time  for 
planting  Colchicums.  I  have  known  them 
taken  up  immediately  after  flowering.  This  must 
be  a  mistake.  I  think  the  proper  season  is  after 
they  have  completed  their  growth,  and  just  as  the 
foliage  is  turning  yellow.  This  applies  to  all  th& 
family,  whether  autumn,  winter,  or  spring  species 
of  Crocus.  If  they  are  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
harvested  and  again  planted  during  August  I 
believe  they  will  always  do  well.  I  am  aware 
that  some  good  growers  do  this  annually,  but  I 
fail  to  see  the  need  for  this  except  where  the  soil 
is  bad.  In  such  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary. 
A  small  collection  planted  some  four  years  ago  is 
now  a  mass  of  flower,  and  many  thousands  of  tiny 
seedlings  come  up  each  spring.  They  have  become 
somewhat  crowded,  and  will  be  lifted  at  the 
proper  season.  These  autumn  Colchicums  are 
followed  by  Croci,  which  flower  far  into  winter, 
and  the  one  astonishing  thing  about  these  Croci  is. 
their  hardiness  ;  I'i"  or  14°  of  frost  will  cause  the 
flowers  to  lay  flat  on  the  soil,  but  immediately  the 
sun  shines  they  are  up  and  fully  expanded,  and 
none  the  worse  for  the_night's  ordeal.  'These 
Croci  and  Colchicums  always  look  well  in  the  wild 
garden,  especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birch 
trees.  When  planted  in  broad  patches  under  and 
near  the  silver  stems  of  this  beautiful  tree  they 
have  a  fine  effect. — T.  Arnold,  The  Gardens, 
Cirencester  Hmise. 

[With  this  came  a  small  but  delightful  gathering 
of  Colchicum  flowers,  and  we  hope  our  corre- 
spondent's note  will  draw  attention  to  a  beautiful 
but  neglected  group  of  autumn  flowers.  They 
must  be  rightly  placed  to  get  the  full  charm  of 
the  clear,  soft  colouring,  not  planted  in  patches  in 
a  mixed  border.] 


THE   BLACK   BRYONY   (SLIGHT  REDUCTION). 


BOOKS. 

Villa  Gardens.* — There  must  be  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  that 
move  year  by  year  into  new  houses  with  what  the 
builder  is  pleased  to  call  a  garden  attached,  but 
which  in  reality  is  more  often  than  not  a  piece  of 
rough  ground  without  form  and  empty.  During  the 
past  four  years  in  my  neighbourhood  alone  there 
must  have  been  no  fewer  than  2,000  new  houses 
erected,  every  one  of  which  has  a  piece  of  garden 
ground  belonging  to  it  of  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
according  to  the  house.  zUmost  the  first  con- 
sideration that  occupies  the  mind  of  a  newcomer 
is  how  to  lay  out  his  garden,  and  twice  during  the 
time  mentioned  I  have  had  to  face  the  problem. 
Most  persons  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves,  and 
with  little  or  no  originality  as  a  result.  A  few 
whose  time  is  perhaps  more  valuable  and  whose 
purse  is  longer  employ  a  jobbing  gardener,  and  the 
result  is  about  the  same.  The  gardens  are  pain- 
fully monotonous,  and  exhibit  a  total  absence  of 
ingenuity  both  in  the  laying  out  and  in  the 
planting.  Less  than  twelve  months  ago  on  taking, 
possession  of  a  new  house  with  a  piece  of  ground 
of  unusual  size  for  a  suburban  villa  I  thought  it. 
wise  to  consult  some  of  our  well-known  authors- 
in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  to  do  for  the  best. 
I  had  heard  of  Kemp's  well  known  "How  to- 
Lay  Out  a  Garden,"  but  being  out  of  print  could 
not  come  across  a  second-hand  copy.  I  have  several 
hundred  gardening  books  in  my  library,  but  in  not 
one  case  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  design  for 
laying  out  a  garden  great  or  small.  At  this 
juncture  a  friend  lent  me  Mr.  Robinson's 
"English  Flower  Garden,"  in  which  there  are 
several  plans,  but  these  are  mostly  of  large 
gardens  in  the  country.  However,  I  got  from 
that  work  a  hint  which  helped  me  considerably  in 
my  difinculty  ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  book,  and  in 
many  cases  would  answer  little  or  no  purpose, 
especially  in  small  gardens  of  from  50  feet  to 
100  feet  in  length,  such  as  the  suburban  amateur 
usually  gets   allotted   to   him.      Quite  recently  a 
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new  book  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  hasten 
to  call  attention  to  it,  as  it  most  certainly  fills  an 
important  gap  in  garden  literature,  and  if  known 
must  prove  to  be  of  service  to  many  owners  of 
small  gardens,  who  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  laj'ing  them  out  either  with  or  without  pro- 
fessional aid.  It  is  entitled  "Villa  Gardens: 
How  to  Plan  and  How  to  Plant  Them,"  by  W.  S. 
Rogers.  This  is  a  nicely  printed  inexpensive 
book  with  illustrations,  the  most  important  being 
a  series  of  nine  examples  of  plans  for  small 
gardens,  each  accompanied  by  a  perspective  sketch, 
which  considerably  helps  the  amateur  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  general  eft'ect  when  completed.  In 
addition  to  this  part,  which  in  my  opinion  renders 
the  book  unique,  and  which  more  than  justifies 
the  appearance  of  a  new  gardening  book,  there 
are  chapters  on  what  to  plant,  on  garden  walks, 
rock  gardens,  the  summer-house,  and  various 
garden  accessories,  such  as  seats,  arches,  &c.  To 
anyone  moving  into  a  newly-built  house  in  the 
suburbs  such  a  book  has  only  to  be  known  to  be 
very  highly  appreciated. — C.  Har.man  Payne. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  society's  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  last,  and  a  good  general  display  resulted. 
Dahlias  were  extensively  shown  in  the  non-competitive 
«xhibits.  Some  excellent  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
shown,  but  the  large  single  blooms  were  not  remarkable. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliaged  plants  :  First, 
Mr.  AV.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  who  showed  good  blooms  ;  theCrotons,  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  &c.,  added  j;reatly  to  its  appearance  ;  second,  Afr. 
K.  (.'.  Pulling,  Monkham's  Nurseries,  Woodford. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  Herts, 
with  very  good  blooms.  Especially  well  shown  were  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  L.  Mountford,  Lady  Crawshaw,  &c. ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Impey,  The  Lodge  Gardens,  Abbot's  Road,  New 
Barnet,  with  fresh  blooms  ;  third,  Sir.  Norman  Davis, 
Framflelri,  Sussex. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Green- 
lands  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames.  A  magnificent  bloom  of 
Sir  "William  Acland  was  included  in  this  exhibit  ;  second, 
Mr.  James  Brookes,  with  good  blooms  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Ray- 
ment,  North  Ockendon  Gardens,  Romford. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling, 
Monkham  s  Nurseries,  Woodford,  Sirs.  Greenfield  and 
Mme.  Henry  being  the  best ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  J.  Childs, 
The  Priory  Gardens,  Totteridge  ;  third,  Jlr.  S.  Foster,  Ten- 
terden  Hall  Gardens,  Hendon. 

Six  incurved  blooms  :  There  was  only  one  entry,  the  first 
prize  going  to  Mr.  James  Agate,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was  first  for  twelve 
bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompous,  showing  some  good 
flowers;  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  Southwood  House  Gaideus, 
Highgate,  was  second;  and  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Langley 
House  Gardens,  Abbots  Langley,  was  third. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate,  N.,  was 
first  for  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  with  first-rate 
bunches;  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was  second;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Maron  third. 

Two  vases  of  twelve  blooms  of  large  flowering  varieties: 
First,  Mr.  James  Brookes  with  a  handsome  exhibit ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass  Park  House  Gardens,  Finchley ; 
third,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld. 

Vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  yellow :  First,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Pulling,  Monkham's  Nurseries,  Woodford,  with  good  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett;  second,  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  The  Gardens, 
Greenlands;  third,  3\lr.  F.  Bush. 

Vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  white  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Impey, 
The  Lodge  Gardens,  New  Barnet,  with  grand  blooms  of  Mme. 
G.  Henry  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Munkhams  Nurseries, 
Woodford ;  third,  Mr.  James  Brookes,  Totteridge  Park 
Gardens,  Herts. 

Vase  of  Japanese  blooms,  other  than  white  or  yellow : 
First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monkham's  Nurseries,  Woodford, 
with  Lily  Mountford;  second,  Mr.  James  Brookes;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet. 

Early-klowering  Varieties. 

Twelve  bunches  early-flowering  varieties :  First,  Mr^ 
D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  with  some  excellent  bunches  of 
flowers ;  second,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead  ;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gardens. 

One  vase  early  yellow:  First,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane;  second, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley. 

One  vase  early-flowering  salmon,  pink,  or  rose  :  First,  Mr. 
F.  Bush  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Taylor ;  third,  Mr.  James  Brookes. 

Vase  of  early-flowering  Pompons  ;  First,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Highgate;  second,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  Southwood  House  Gar- 
dens, Highgate  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Foster,  Hendon. 

Vase  of  early  white  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  with  a  good  exhibit ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Bush,  Rose  Hiil 
Gardens,  Totteridge  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Gilbert,  Kendal  House 
Gardens,  Blackheath  Park,  S.E. 

Vase  of  early  crimson  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  Eric 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass  Park  House  Gardens,  Finchley. 


Vase  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  any  other  sort : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such ;  third,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane. 

Decorative  Exhibits. 

Hand  basket  of  garden  flowers  :  First,  Mr.  Norman 
Davis.  Framfield,  Sussex,  with  a  pretty  exhibit ;  second, 
Miss  Cole,  Feltham  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks. 

Hand  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  :  First,  Miss 
Cole;  a  good  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks;  third, 
Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley. 

Hand  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks  ;  second,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld  ;  third, 
Miss  Cole,  Feltham. 

Vase  of  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  A.  Robertson, 
Mitford  House  Gardens,  St.  John'sWood,  withagood  exhibit ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver,  97,  Tollington  Park,  N.  ;  third,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk. 

Amateurs. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  Robert- 
son, Mitford  House  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  who  showed 
some  very  good  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Childs ;  third,  Mr. 
M.  Rayment. 

Six  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  Australie 
being  excellent ;  second,  Mr.  >v'.  J.  Farrow,  Park  Hill  House 
Gardens,  Clapham  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Childs. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties: 
First,  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.,  3,  New  Alma  Road,  Southampton, 
with  blooms  lacking  depth;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
Cobbold  Road,  Leytonstone ;  third,  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury, 
Providence,  Shanklin. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  J.  Bone,  60, 
Calverley  Grove,  Horusey  Rise. 

Twelve  bunches  early-flowering  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  T. 
L.  Turk,  Southwood  House  Gardens,  Highgate  ;  second 
Mr.  F.  Gilbert,  Blackheath  Park. 

Six  bunches  early-flowering  varieties,  distinct :  First, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Bush  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  J. 
W^ebber,  Muswell  Hill. 

AWARDS. 

Gold  werfate.— Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  H.  J.  Jones,  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  H.  Berwick,  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons,  and 
W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Silver-gilt  medals.  -~  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  S. 
Spooner  and  Sons,  Colwill,  R.  Forster,  and  E.  F.  Such. 

Silver  medals.— Messrs.  H.  Deverill,  John  Peed  and  Sons, 
and  Shawyer. 

First-class  certificates.— 'Sir.  Perkins,  Greenlands,  for  Mary 
Perkins  (Japanese) :  and  Mr.  Shawyer,  Cranford,  for  Black 
Prince  and  Nellie  Blake  (Japanese). 

Non-competitr'e  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  an  imposing 
bank  of  Dahlias  in  many  excellent  varieties.  Roses  were 
also  included  in  this  exhibit,  which  was  well  and  effectively 
arranged. 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidraouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  displayed  a 
table  of  hardy  fruit  that  was  much  praised.  The  fruits, 
considering  the  season,  were  very  good. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
group  of  brilliantly  coloured  Cannas. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  showed  a  very 
good  lot  of  Dahlias  in  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  varieties, 
wliich  were  arranged  with  much  taste. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewlsham,  exhibited 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  bearing  good  blooms,  bunches  of 
early-flowering  sorts,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  an  excellent 
miscellaneous  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Carnation 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  d'c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Luw  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  hardy  fruit  in  variety,  and  also  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants  in  flower.  Begonias,  Liliums,  &c. 

The  new  early-flowering  yellow  Chrysanthemum  Horace 
Martin  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  The  Nurseries, 
Eaton  Bray,  Dunstable. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Colville,  nurseryman,  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
exhibited  hardy  fruit  in  variety  and  of  very  good  quality 
also. 

Messrs.  G.  Spooner  and  Sons,'Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middle- 
sex, showed  a  table  of  hardy  fruit  that  contained  many  good 
dishes,  of  Apples  particularly. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  showed  a 
splendid  display  of  tuberous  Begonias,  all  the  blooms 
being  picked  from  the  open  ground. 

Mr.  R.  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  was  given  a 
silver-gilt  medal  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  showed  zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
hardy  flowers  in  excellent  variety. 

The  Pattison  Patent  Horse  Boots  for  use  on  lawns  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Pattison,  55,  Killieser  Avenue,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.,  and  commended.  These  boots  are  found  to  be 
extremely  useful. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfleld,  Sussex,  showed  blooms  of  a  new 
Tea-scented  Rose  Peace,  a  lovely  cream  and  yellow  flower. 

'*  Floral  Aid,"  a  device  for  holding  flowers,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  5s,  Hindon  Street,  S.W. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  seed  grower,  Banbury,  offered  prizes  for 
vegetables,  and  much  good  produce  was  exhibited. 

ROYAL  HORTICILTIRAL  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  miscellaneous  produce 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  Hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
Roses,  Orchids,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  all  well  repre- 
sented. No  less  than  three  gold  medals  were  awarded,  for 
Roses,  fruit,  and  Potatoes  to  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Mr.  Fyfe, 
Lockinge  Park  Gardens,  and  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  respectively. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  deB.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  Frank  A.  Rehder, 
E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt,  G.  F.  Moore,  T.  W.  Bond,  F.  W.  Ashton, 
W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  and  N.  F.  Bilney. 


H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
(i^ardener,  Mr.  Thurgood),  had  a  pretty  group  of  miscellaneous 
Orchids,  consisting  largely  of  Odontoglossums.  There  were 
besides  several  good  forms  of  these,  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley,  L:clio-Cattleya  Isis  Rosslyn  var.,  Cypripedium 
Thurgoodi,  the  blue  Dendrobium  Victori:e  Regime,  Cypripe- 
dium bellatulum  album,  &c.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

An  excellent  group  of  Odontoglossums  was  exhibited  by 
W.  C.  Walker  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 
(gardener,  ilr.  J.  Cragg).  Several  very  good  forms  were 
included,  and  the  plants  were  most  vigorous.  One  obtained 
a  cultural  commendation.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
a  handsome  lot  of  hybrid  Orchids,  including  LaMio-Cattleyaa 
Nysa  var.,  Bella,  langleyensis,  Tyro,  Ophir,  and  callisto- 
glossa ;  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Chloe,  Ljelia 
Pacuoia,  L.  splendens,  &c.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Y'orks, 
showed  several  beautiful  (Jlchids,  one  of  which,  Sophro- 
La'liaheatonensis,  obtained  a  flrst-class  certificate.  Cattleya 
Iris,  C.  callistoglossa  albens,  C.  Kubelik  (a  pretty  flower 
having  C.  granulosa  as  one  of  the  parents),  Sophro-Cattleyas 
Eros  and  Eximia,  and  others  were  noticeable.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
sent  Cypripedium  Sybil,  a  well-coloured  hybrid  between  C. 
leeanum  aureum  x  Sallierii. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld,  exhi- 
bited a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Cattleya 
Firefly  (award  of  merit),  C.  Harrisoni,  C.  Grossii,  several 
Oncidiums,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  Ballae.  Vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Orchid  Nursery,  Twickenham,  showed 
Liparis  venosa  superba. 

Sir  F.  Wigati,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  L.-C.  Ira,  L.-C.  Constance  Wigan 
(a  beautiful  flower,  L.  xauthina  x  C.  Rex),  and  L.-C. 
gottoiana  var. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks,  showed 
Odontoglossum  Hallio-crispum  roseum. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  Westfleld  var.  and  C.  Charles 
Canham  majus  were  sent  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld, 
Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert). 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury,  for  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  var. 

Certificated  Orchids. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Lcelio-Cattleua  Mme.  Charles  Maron.— X  particularly 
handsome  flower,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii  and  Lfelia  digbyana.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  long,  narrow,  and  spreading,  and  coloured  a  clear 
pretty  rose.  The  large  lip,  with  heavily  frilled  edge,  is 
most  striking ;  its  colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  ;  below  the  column  and  running  into  the  throat 
is  a  mass  of  yellow.  Beneath  the  column  the  throat  is 
preitily  veined  with  brown.  Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine). 

Sopfiro-Lcelia  Ideatonensis.— This  remarkably  handsome 
flower  is  the  result  of  a  cioss  bet  wet  n  Sophronitis  grandifloia 
and  Ltelia  purpurata.  The  petals  are  broad  and  of  a  rich 
crimsOn-red,  the  narrow  sepals  being  also  of  the  same  colour. 
The  lip  is  long  and  somewhat  tapering,  crimson  tinged  with 
purple  ;  the  throat  is  prettily  lined.  Although  small  the 
flower  is  very  attractive,  its  colour  quite  glowing.  From 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cattleya  Fire/h/. — Cattleya  bowringiana  and  Lwlia  dorma- 
niaua  are  given  as  the  parents  of  this  new  hybrid.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  about  six  together  in  a  terminal 
raceme,  have  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy 
purple,  the  lip  being  a  dark  velvetv  purple.  From  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Lcelio-Cattleua  Isis  Eosslt/n  var.— A  richly  coloured  flower 
of  very  good  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  clear  deep 
lilac,  and  the  lip  is  a  rich  velvety  purple,  having  yellow 
blotches  beneath  the  column.  The  petals  are  broad  and  well 
formed,  the  lip  receding.  From  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford 
Hill  Gardens  (gardener,  ilr.  Thurgood). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  ilessrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Henry 
Balderson,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Woodward,  T.  W.  Bates,  S. 
Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  H.  J.  Wright,  Edwin  Beckett,  H. 
Markham,  Henry  Esling,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  L.  Lane,  James 
Smith,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and 
0.  Thomas. 

A  splendid  collection  of  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Lady 
Wantage,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage  (gardener,  Mr,  W. 
Fyfe).  The  exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged,  richly  tinted 
autumn  foliage  being  used  with  excellent  effect.  The 
Grapes,  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  exhibit,  were  of  very 
good  quality,  and  the  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Figs,  Cherries,  Ac,  which  were  placed 
upon  raised  stands  in  front,  although  not  large,  were  also 
well  shown.  Particularly  good  were  the  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines.   The  Apples,  too,  were  well  coloured. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  was 
awarded  the  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  fruit  for  a  collection 
of  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches.  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  The 
Grapes  were  very  good.  Slelons  were  represented  chiefly 
by  the  newly  certificated  variety  '*  The  Peer."  The  Peaches 
were  splendid,  and  the  Apples  and  Pears,  evidently  orchard- 
house  grown,  were  good  also. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Limited,  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood, 
Kent,  showed  fruiting  branches  of  various  Apples.  Messrs. 
White  also  showed  very  good  examples  of  single  Apples. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed  a 
seedling  Pear  Lcjrd  Methuen  (Williams'  Bon  Chretien  x 
Citron  des  Carmes),  apparently  a  very  good  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  showed  a  good  seedling  late  Grape 
with  large  tapering  berries,  much  resembling  Diamond 
Jubilee. 
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THE    COTTAGE    FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

THE  following  letter  from  a  well- 
known  fruit  grower  has  been  sent 
to  us  : —  ' 
"Xo  aspect  of  the  home  life  of 
the  industrious  labourers  and  arti- 
sans of  England  impresses  visitors  to  our 
shores  more  than  the  cottage  home  embowered 
and  wreathed  in  Koses,  Honeysuckle,  and  Jas- 
mine, and  the  garden  and  windows  made 
bright  with  flowers.  But,  strange  though  it 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  fruit 
growing  has  been  lamentably  neglected  in 
England.  I  know  of  nothing  more  depress- 
ing than  the  average  fruit  garden  of  our 
country  industrial  population— a  few  Goose- 
berry, Easpberry,  and  Currant  bushes,  huddled 
up  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  almost  out 
of  sight,  often  choked  with  weeds  and  for- 
gotten till  the  time  comes  round  that  a  crop 
of  fruit  is  expected  from  them  ;  a  crop  often 
generous,  and  undeserved  under  such  condi- 
tions of  neglect  and  indiff'erence. 

"What  a  transformation  might  be  effected: 
in  the  improved  surroundings  and  the  increased 
comforts  of  our  country  cottage  homes  by  the 
education  of  our  workers  in  the  elementary 
lessons  of  hardy  fruit  growing  !  Would  that 
each  country  cottage  had  attached  to  it  or, 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  it  half  an  acre 
of  land,  half  planted  as  an  orchard  with 
standard  trees  of  the  most  approved  varieties 
of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  in  rows  -20  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  each 
tree.  Between  each  row  could  be  planted 
bushes  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp- 
berries, as  well  as  Potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, reserving  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ne.\;t°to 
the  house  for  bushes  or  pyramid  trees  of  the 
best  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Strawberries. 

"The  vacant  wall  spaces  of  all  buildings 
could  be  covered  with  choicer  fruits,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Once  such  a  garden  and  orchard  were 
planted,  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  years 
many  of  the  trees  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
yield  some  fruit  with  the  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable prospect  of  a  sure  and  steady  increase 
in  value  afterwards  each  year  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  come.  This  piece  of  land 
would  bring  in,  when  the  trees  were  perfectly 
established,  £15  to  £20  a  year,  and  a  larger 
sum  if  the  most  were  made  of  the  land.  This 
solid  and  tangible  advantage  would  not  be  the  - 


only  gain,  but  the  rising  generation  would 
be  taught  an  industry  calculated  to  fill  their 
leisure  life  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and 
be  also  the  means  probably  of  weaning  them 
from  the  too  prevalent  temptation  of  migrating 
into  the  town,  in  most  cases  to  their  own  and 
the  country's  disadvantage. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  once  fruit 
trees  are  planted  they  are  little  expense  after- 
wards. Half  their  sustenance  is  derived  from 
the  air,  rain,  and  sunshine.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture  I  have  drawn,  but  one  that  has  been 
in  existence  in  France  for  generations.  The 
fruit  industry  has  given  to  that  nation  in 
return  one  of  the  most  industrious,  contented, 
and  well-to-do  peasants  of  any  nation. 
Naturally,  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  this  to  be 
brought  about  ?  I  reply,  by  the  same  agency 
more  or  less  that  has  brought  in  and  fostered 
a  love  of  flowers  in  our  rural  people.  I 
mean  the  owners  of  the  land,  employers  of 
labour,  the  clergy,  and  schoolmaster,  working 
in  sympathy  with  their  humbler  neighbour 
the  workman.  It  would  be  easy  to  form  a 
fruit  committee,  constituted  as  above,  in  every 
village  or  district  of  every  county,  with  the 
object  of  finding  out  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  this  about.  The  initial  cost  in 
fencing  and  planting  the  land  would  probably 
be  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  this  would  right 
Itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  added 
value  accruing  to  the  land,  in  which  both  the 
owner  and  tenant  should  participate. 

"  Fruit  shows  could  be  organised  and  some  of  ' 
them  held  in  winter,  causing  healthy  rivalry 
among  growers  of  Apples  and  Pears.    There 
would  be  no  lack  of  subjects  for  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  committee.  ,  One  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  points  to  engage  their 
attention  would  be  the  best  means  °of  dis- 
I  posing  of  the  produce  of  the  garden  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  grower  fair  and  remunerative 
returns  in  exchange  for  labour,  instead  of  as 
now  the  railway  company  and  the  middleman 
grabbing  three   parts   of   it.     I  saw  Apples 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  ^vindow  in  a  poor 
district  of  London  a  few  days  ago  at  2d.  per  lb. 
(equal  to  10s.  a  bushel),  evidently  windfalls' 
I    have    often    seen    better   fruit    given    to 
pigs.    The  question  is  how  much  the  grower 
obtained  for  these?    Did  he  receive   Is.  per 
bushel  ?    He  would  certainly  not  receive  more. 
Yet  they  are  sold  to  the  poor  at  this  extor- 
tionate rate.    There  is  good  work  to  be  done 
in  this  way.     I  hope   that  those   interested 
will  wake  up  and  take  the  matter  earnestly 
in  hand." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


New  Varieties  of  the  Cardinal  Lobelia. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Lobelia  cardinalis  being  dis- 
tributed in  England  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Ardilaun,    which    is    not    true.      When    in 
England  recently  I  saw  an  exceedingly  poor 
variety  grown  under  this  name  in  two  of  the 
principal  places  near  London.     As  the  raiser 
of  both  Firefly  and  Lord  Ardilaun  Lobelias  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  gardeners  to  the 
tact  that  they  had  not  the  latter  Lobelia  true 
to  name.      I  have    obtained    my  employer's 
permission  to  send  the    true    Lobelia    Lord 
Ardilaun  to  those  two  gardeners.    I  exhibited 
on  September  2.3  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting 
Westminster,  good  specimens  of    the    above 
o  feet  3  inches  high,  the  main  stem  furnished 
with  fifteen  side  branches,  also  Firefly,  and  a 
new  seedling  named  St.  Anne's.    Although  I 
have  received  many  congratulations,  and  have 
seen  many  notices  of  the  exhibit  in  English 
but  not  gardening  papers,  I  did  not  see  ^he 
exhibit  even  mentioned  in  any  horticultural 
journal.    The  principal  object  in  sending  the 
above  to   the   Royal   Horticultural   Society's 
meeting  was  that  the  public  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  those  Lobelias  in  their 
true  form.   I  am  sending  specimens  of  the  above 
for    your    inspection.  —  Andrew    Campbell 
The    Gardens,   St.  Anne's,   Clontarf,    County 
Dublin.  ■  ■ 

[We  are  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  beautiful  Lobelias,  and  congratulate 
our  correspondent  heartily .  upon  his  success 
Firefly  we  consider  the  brightest  of  its  race" 
and  we  have  planted  it  largely- by  waterside' 
where  its  brilliant  flowers  in  the  autumn  are 
much  hked.  The  varieties  sent  to  us  are 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  The  stems  are 
over  o  feet  high,  branch  out  freely,  and  the 
leaves  of  dark  purplish  shade,  which  brings  out 
the  richness  of  the  flower  colouring.  The  variety 
St.  Anne's  has  very  warm  crimson  flowers 
those  of  Lord  Ardilaun  brighter,  and  this  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Firefly  and 
Fulgens.  We  hope  Mr.  Campbell  will 
continue  his  good  work  in  raising  new 
varieties.  Such  varieties  of  L.  cardinalis  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  in  autumn  ] 


Flowers  of  Euchakis  amazonica. 
Mr.  J.  Glasheen,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Ashbee, 
i-sq..  The  Retreat,  Cam,  Gloucestershire,  sends 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  and  well-known  plant. 
They  were  of  exceptional  size  and  showed  skilful 
culture.  Jlr.  Glasheen  mentions  that  the  flowers 
sent  represent  the  "third  display  in  thirteen 
months." 


Zo^fAL  Pelargonium   Flowers. 

Mr.  B.  Thompson,  Wollaton,  Nottingham,  sends 

flowers  of  seedling  zonal  Pelargoniums,  which,  if 

the  plants  are  of  good  habit  and  in   other  ways 

satisfactory,  should  prove  of  much  use  in  gardens. 
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A  salmon-rose  flower  marked  No.  1  had  very 
broad  petals  of  clear  and  distinct  colouring  ;  No.  2 
is  a  good  rose-carmine,  a  pretty  shade.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  from  cut  blooms  whether  these 
seedlings  are  any  improvement  upon  the  many 
named  kinds  in  cultivation,  but  we  like  to  see 
attempts  made  to  get  new  races  and  varieties  of 
flowers. 


Peae  Michaelmas  Nelis. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co. ,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  send  fruits  of  this  delicious  Pear, 
which  was  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  7th  inst.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
Winter  Nelis,  which  Messrs.  Bunyard  found  by 
chance  in  a  cottage  garden.  The  fruit  is  of  pretty 
shape,  medium  size,  and  of  a  cool  refreshing 
flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Pears  we 
have  tasted,  and  this  is  a  year  when,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  sun,  all  fruits  seem  simply  bags  of 
water.     We  hope  to  illustrate  this  Pear  shortly. 


Single  Tpberous  Begonia  Flowers. 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  West  Norwood,  send  a  charming 
gatheri'ng  of  cut  Begonia  flowers,  picked  from  the 
open  ground  on  the  14th  inst.  We  were  pleased 
to  see  so  excellent  a  gathering  of  outdoor  Begonia 
flowers.  They  were  fresh,  large,  but  not  coarse, 
and  of  many  beautiful  shades,  some  self  scarlet, 
others  deep  crimson,  while  salmon  and  yellow, 
pink,  and  other  coloured  varieties  were  sent.  A 
delightful  strain  of  flowers. 


Seedling  Michaelmas  Daisy  Dorothv  Weaver. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Weaver,  Thirlwood,  Woodside  Park, 
N. ,  an  amateur  gardener  who  occasionally  sends 
most  helpful  notes  to  The  Garden,  sends  a  seed- 
ling Michaelmas  Daisy,  which  is  described  as 
evidently  "a  cross  between  A.  horizontalis  and 
some  taller  variety.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
and  forms  an  eft'ective  bush.  I  should  describe  it 
briefly  as  a  white  Coombefishacre. "  A  very  pretty 
flower,  white  with  rosy  centre,  and  probably  has  A. 
horizontalis  as  one  of  the  parents.  We  hope  Mr. 
Weaver  will  go  on  getting  new  Asters,  and  try  and 
break  right  away  froQi  existing  forms.  We  think 
Asters  with  larger  flowers  would  be  an  advantage, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  A.  Araellus  bessarabicus. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  20.  — Meetings  of  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Floral  and  Executive  Committees. 

October  21. —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
meeting  of  committees,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ; 
Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m.,  discussion  after 
dinner  on  "Fruit  Trees  in  Pots,"  opened  by  Mr. 
T.  Alfred  Rivers. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
<two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (twodays);  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 

October  SO. — Penarth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  31. — Finchlej'  and  Leyton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November4. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days) ;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  committees  meet ;  South- 
ampton and  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  (each  two  days). 

Royal  Hoptieultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  21st  inst.,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m. 
A  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Summer  and  Autumn- 
flowering  Bulbs  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  P.  Rudolph 
Barr,  F.R.H.S.  At  this  meeting  the  president  of 
the  society  will  confer  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  on  Mr.  John  T.  Bennett-Poc,  M.A. ,  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell,  and  Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S., 
Ht  three  o'clock.     At  a  general  meeting  held  on 


Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  forty  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  975  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Cactus  Dahlias  for  the  garden.— 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  able  editorial 
article  on  the  4th  inst.  deprecating  the  present 
fashion  in  Cactus  Dahlias,  which,  in  its  craze  for 
spidery,  twisted-petalled  forms,  has  ousted  many 
most  excellent  varieties  invaluable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  autumn  garden.  I  was  also  glad  to 
read  "A.  D.'s"  timely  note  (page  226)  on  the 
necessity  of  making  the  ornamental  properties  as  a 
garden  plant  the  first  consideration  with  Cactus 
Dahlias.  As  he  truly  sa3's,  numbers  of  varieties 
that  take  high  honours  on  the  show  board  are 
absolutely  useless  for  the  garden,  but  the  luckless 
amateur  who  visits  a  Dahlia  show  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  notes  of  the  pick  of  the  flowers  with 
a  view  to  ordering  a  selection  is  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  merits  as  garden  plants,  and,  ten 
chances  to  one,  orders  varieties  that  are  practi- 
cally valueless  as  decorative  subjects.  Nursery 
catalogues  very  naturally  ignore  the  subject,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  list  of  the  best  varieties  for 
giving  colour  to  the  garden  has  appeared  for  some 
time  in  these  columns.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a 
great  help  to  amateurs  if  some  authority  well 
versed  in  Cactus  Dahlias  would  give  them  the 
names  of  some  twelve  or  twenty  of  the  most  orna- 
mental for  garden  work,  as  with  such  a  list  at 
hand  no  disappointment  need  arise  in  making  a 
selection.— S.  W.  Fitzherhert. 
Carpeting    plants    for    bulbs.— in 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divers'  article  upon  the  above  subject 
(page  191)  several  plants  are  recommended  for  tliis 
purpose,  amongst  which  are  named  Aubrietia, 
Arabis,  Daisy,  Myosotis,  Polj'anthus,  Saxifraga, 
Viola,  and  others.  Admirable  as  are  these  for  the 
stronger-growing  bulbs  that  possess  comparatively 
long  flower-stalks,  such  as  Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
they  are  not  so  suitable  for  surfacing  ground  in 
which  dwarf-growing  bulbs  are  planted  as  subjects 
whose  foliage  does  not  rise  more  than  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  soil.  For  Crocus  speciosus  and  other 
autumn  -  flowering  species,  Scilla  bifolia  and  S. 
sibirica,  Chionodoxas,  Tecophylea  cyanocrocus, 
Zephyranthes,  and  Colchicums,  lonopsidium  acaule 
proves  an  excellent  surfacing  plant.  A  packet  of 
seed  scattered  over  the  ground  containing  the 
bulbs  is  soon  followed  bj'  seedlings,  which,  after 
flowering,  speedily  reproduce  themselves  by  self- 
sown  seeds.  A  space  in  the  border  about  3  feet 
square,  planted  with  Chionodoxa  gigantea,  was 
sown  in  the  spring  with  lonopsidium  seed.  This 
flowered  well  during  the  summer,  and  the  soil  is 
now  covered  with  self-sown  seedlings  that  will 
soon  carpet  the  whole  expanse.  Arenaria  balearica 
is  another  good  dwarf  surfacing  subject,  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  planting  around  Colchicums, 
as  it  appreciates  the  shade  cast  by  their  large 
leaves  during  the  summer,  and  when  their  foliage 
has  disappeared  carpets  the  ground  with  a  close 
mat  of  bright  green,  starred  in  the  spring  with 
countless  tiny  white  flowers.  Hutchinsia  alpina 
is  also  well  adapted  for  the  same  purpose. — S.  W. 

FiTZHERBERT. 

Cypripedium     sanderianum.  —  The 

following  note  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  of  St.  Albans  : — "  We  have  just 
received  the  flower  of  a  splendid  variety  of  this 
rare  and  remarkable  slipper  Orchid  from  Mr.  F. 
W.  Moore,  curator  of  the  Dublin  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  ever  seen, 
the  colours  being  exceptionally  bright,  and  the 
flower,  while  being  admirably  proportioned,  is 
above  the  average  size.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a 
ground  colour  of  clear  yellow,  and  bears  nine 
broad  and  distinct  stripes  of  dark  chocolate- 
maroon,  in  addition  to  the  chocolate  edge  ;  the 
inner  surface  is  glossy,  but  the  outer  is  covered 
with  short  dense  hairs.  The  petals  are  over  2  feet 
in  length,  and  broader  at  the  base  than  is  usually 
the  case,  curiously  twisted,  j'ellow,  tinged  with 
green  on  the  basal  portions,  the  edges  bearing 
polished  maroon  warts  and  hairs,  while  at  their 
extreme  bases,  as  also  on  that,  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
a  light  beetroot-purple  blotch.  The  yellow  shade 
extends  for  about  6  inches  of  their  length,  then 
passes  into  light  purplish  red  with  darker  marks. 


The  pouch  is  carried  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the 
upper  sepals,  the  toe  of  the  slipper  being  a  curious 
shade  of  olive-brown,  softening  into  yellow  on  the 
under  parts  and  side  lobes.  There  are  a  few  light 
purplish  spots  on  the  interior.  The  lower  sepals 
strongly  resemble  the  upper  in  shape,  &c.,  but  are 
more  compressed  and  not  nearly  so  bright  in  colour. 
The  peculiar  staminode  is  typical  of  this  group, 
which  includes  Stonei  and  rothschildianum.  The 
ovary  is  soft  yellow,  and  at  the  base  is  a  large 
brown-purple  bract,  striped  on  the  inner  surface 
with  twelve  narrow  lines  of  a  brighter  colour. 

New    flowering    shrubs.  —  We    are 

indebted  to  MM.  Lemoine  et  fils  of  Nancy  for  so 
many  beautiful  hardy  flowering  shrubs  of  hybrid 
origin,  particularly  among  the  Deutzias,  Lilacs, 
and  Philadelphuses,  that  one  looks  forward  as  the 
seasons  come  round  for  their  catalogue  of  new 
plants  of  this  class.  In  the  autumn  list  just 
published  the  most  striking  feature,  judging  by 
the  description  and  accompanying  coloured  plate, 
is  Philadelphus  purpureo  auratus,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  seedling  from  the  variety  Fantaisie,  in  the 
production  of  which  (Fantaisie)  P.  Coulteri  has 
played  a  part.  The  illustration  depicts  a  flower 
suggestive  of  P.  Lenioinei,  but  somewhat  larger, 
and  while  the  larger  portions  of  the  petals  are 
pure  white  the  base  of  each  is  of  a  rosj'  purple 
tint,  which  would  be  as  stated  in  the  catalogue 
visible  at  some  distance.  It  should  prove  to  be  a 
thoroughly  good  hybrid  shrub,  that  will  in  time 
become  as  popular  as  the  universally  grown  P. 
Lenioinei.  T%vo  new  Deutzias  are  also  announced, 
viz.,  D.  Lemoinei  Avalanche  and  D.  Lemoinei 
Boule  Rose,  the  last-named  deriving  its  tint 
expressed  b)'  the  varietal  name  from  Deutzia 
discolor  purpurascens,  which  was  introduced  from 
Yunnan  about  ten  years  ago.  These  two  new 
forms  of  Deutzia  should  become  as  great  favourites 
as  several  of  the  others  from  the  same  source  that 
have  preceded  them,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  resemble  each  other  prett}'  closely.  Double- 
flowered  Lilacs  receive  an  addition  of  three  more 
varieties,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Paul  Hariot,  and  Viviand 
Morel,  but  as  the  catalogue  already  contains 
thirty-seven  varieties  from  the  same  raisers  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  points  of  difierence  can 
come  in.  A  most  interesting  hj'brid  is  announced 
under  the  name  of  Exochorda  Alberti  macrantha, 
between  the  species  just  named  and  E.  grandiflora, 
this  last  being  the  pollen  parent.  It  is  described 
as  having  the  habit  of  E.  Alberti  with  the 
floriferousness  of  E.  grandiflora,  a  description 
borne  out  by  the  woodcut  that  accompanies  it. 
Two  new  Weigelas — Dame  Blanche,  ivory  white, 
with  a  yellow  throat  ;  and  Perle,  cream,  edged 
with  rose — will  doubtless  prove  to  be  good  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Berberis  japonica  flore  lutea  is  said  to 
be  a  form  of  B.  japonica  with  chrome -yellow  _ 
flowers,  but  whether  the  Barberry  thus  indicated  J 
is  that  generally  known  as  B.  japonica,  which  at  ^ 
Kew  is  considered  synonymous  with  B.  nepalensis, 
is  at  least  open  to  conjecture. — H.  P. 

Peach     Late     Devonian— Few    late 

Peaches  this  season  have  been  better  than  the 
above,  either  with  regard  to  cropping,  size,  or 
flavovir,  and  the  latter  is  such  an  important  point 
that  anj-  new  fruit  is  worth  special  notice  on  that 
account  alone.  A  few  seasons  ago  this  new  Peach 
was  placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  received  ai 
award,  which  it  well  merited.  Messrs.  Veitcl 
of  Exeter  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  this  splendid" 
addition  to  the  late  Peaches.  The  fruits  are  very 
handsome,  and  so  far  with  us  since  the  trees  were 
three  3'ears  old  they  have  always  fruited.  Thi 
season  is  the  best  on  record,  and  not  only  is  th( 
crop  large,  but  equally  good  and  ripe  on  a  west  wall 
about  September  20,  on  a  south  one,  rather  earlier, 
Of  course  in  the  north  the  fruits  would  be  later, 
I  have  referred  to  its  size  and  appearance.  Thei 
are  much  larger  fruits,  but  Late  Devonian  is  larj 
enough  for  all  purposes,  and  is  beautifully  colouro 
My  experience  of  very  large  late  Peaches  is  thai 
they  lack  flavour.  The  fruits  are  a  dark  crimson 
on  the  sunny  side,  flesh  very  rich  and  melting,  and 
the  tree  a  vigorous  grower,  free  from  mildew,  and, 
given  good  culture,  a  most  profitable  variety  for 
the  season  named. — G.  Wythes. 
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Rose   Alistep  Stella   Gray.— I  have 

grown  this  beautiful  Noisette  Rose  for  some  years 
and  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class. 
Planted  against  a  low  wall  facing  west  it  does 
admirably,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way 
it  will  flower  abundantly.  It  is  beautiful  in  the 
bud.  The  flowers  are  a  pale  and  rather  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  borne  in  clusters.  Where  room  can  be 
found  for  two  or  three  plants  handfuls  of  buds 
may  be  gathered  daily  for  several  months  in  the 
year. — T.  B.  Field,  Ashwdlthorpe  Hall  Gardeivt, 
Xorwich . 

Crinum  aUgUStum.  —  This  handsome 
species  is  at  present  flowering  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  both  from  a 
foliage  and  flowering  point  of  view,  and  as  it  is  of 
no  more  trouble  to  grow  than  the  majority  of 
stove  plants  it  is  very  suitable  to  include  in  a 
collection  of  them.  It  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  about 
1818.  The  leaves  are  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  long, 
6  inches  wide,  and  channelled.  The  flower-scape 
is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  terminated  with 
a  large  umbel  of  blossoms.  The  scape  is  sturdy 
and  green,   heavily  stained   with   purple.      From 


ExOg'Onium  PuPga.— This  pretty  flower- 
ing climber,  alluded  to  on  page  240,  is,  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  of  considerable  economic 
interest,  as  from  its  tuberous  roots  the  jalap  of 
commerce  is  prepared,  at  least"  it  was  the  first  to 
be  so  used,  but  now  I  believe  the  drug  is  also 
obtained  from  other  members  of  the  Convolvulus 
family.  This  Exogonium  was,  according  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1838,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country  it  will,  with  a  little  protection,  stand  the 
winter  out  of  doors,  flowering  as  stated  till  cut  by 
the  frost.  It  is  in  every  way  a  Convolvulus-like 
plant,  with  flowers  nearly  the  size  of  the  large- 
flowered  native  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium), 
and  violet-purple  in  tint.  With  the  changes  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants, 
it  is  now  included  in  the  genus  Ipomcea,  the  specific 
name  of  Purga  remaining  the  same. — T. 

Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty.— Nearly 

all  the  original  species  and  garden  varieties  of 
Amaryllis  or  Hippeastrum  flower  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  but  to  this  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  one  of  them  being  Amaryllis  reticulata, 
which  was  introduced  from  Brazil  as  long  ago  as 
1677,  this  being  one  of  the  earliest  exotic  bulbs  to 


THE  EDIBLE  PASSION-FLOWER   (PASSIFLORA   EDULIS)   IN   THE  GARDEXS,    WEES,  PORTMADOC, 
NORTH  WALES.    (7'^e  trees  were  -planted  four  years  ajo.) 


twelve  to  twenty  flowers  are  borne  in  the  umbel. 
These  have  slender  tubes  5  inches  long  and  deep 
red  in  colour.  The  free  portions  of  the  segment 
are  of  a  rich  reddish  purple  outside  and  paler 
within  ;  the  stamens  have  reddish  purple  filaments 
and  golden  anthers.  At  Kew  it  is  grown  in  rich 
loam,  and  enjoys  the  moist,  warm  atmosphere  of 
the  Palm  house.— W.  D. 

Panepatlumi  illyrieum.— I  notice  that 

in  Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett's  table  of  bulbous  plants  for 
naturalising  in  grass  (page  196)  Pancratium  mari- 
timum  is  included,  while  the  subject  of  this  note 
is  omitted.  I  should  consider  both  of  these  to  be 
entirely  unsuited  for  growing  in  grass,  and  imagine 
that  in  recommending  P.  maritimum  for  such  a 
site  the  writer  did  not  draw  on  his  personal 
experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact  P.  ill3'ricum  is  a 
far  more  satisfactory  plant  than  P.  maritimum.  I 
grow  the  former  myself,  and  have  met  with  it  in 
flower  in  other  gardens,  but  although  P.  mari- 
timum lives  it  never  or  rarely  blooms  according  to 
the  testimony  I  have  received  in  gardens  in  the 
south-west  where  it  is  grown.  Sandy  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  has  been  found  most  conducive 
to  success  in  the  case  of  P.  illj'ricum,  and  from 
the  nature  of  its  habitat  the  same  conditions 
should  be  best  suited  to  the  successful  culture  of 
P.  maritimum. — S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Soiith  Devon. 


be  cultivated  here.  It  has  never  proved  very 
amenable  to  cultivation,  being  a  shy  flowerer,  but 
when  the  blossoms  are  borne  they  are  always  much 
appreciated,  being  produced  during  the  autumn 
months.  The  ground  colour  of  'the  flower  is  ivory 
white  or  pale  blush,  overspread  with  reddish 
reticulations.  Apart  from  the  flowers  the  whitish 
stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  leaf  forms  also  a 
distinguishing  feature.  Several  hybrids  between 
A.  reticulata  and  other  forms  have  at  different 
times  been  raised,  notably  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Jlr.  O'Brien,  when  with  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Mai  da 
Vale,  raised  A.  O'Brieni  and  several  other  kinds  ; 
while  one  raised  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  named 
Mrs.  Garfield,  was  for  a  time  at  least  thought 
highly  of.  These  reminiscences  were  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  a  plant  of  Autumn  Beauty,  another 
variety  of  this  class,  in  full  flower,  and  very 
attractive  it  was,  particularl}'  when  one  bears  in 
mind  that  the  month  of  October  had  set  in.  The 
variety  Autumn  Beauty  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  Chelsea,  and  formed  one  of  the  novelties 
distributed  by  that  firm  in  1882.  It  was  described 
as  a  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid,  raised  between 
an  unnamed  seedling  and  A.  reticulata.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size  and  good  form,  delicate  pale 
rose,  reticulated  with  bright  rosy  pink.    The  leaves 


have  the  characteristic  pale  band  of  A.  reticulata. 
These  hybrids  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
blooming  more  freely  than  the  typical  A.  reticulata, 
and  they  serve  to  extend  the  flowering  season  of 
this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  for  scarcely  are  they 
over  when  the  brick  red  A.  aulica  unfolds  its 
curiously  shaped  blossoms. — H.  P. 

PassiflOPa  edullS.  —  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  Passiflora  edulis  for  The  Gardex. 
There  were  six  plants,  which  were  planted  four 
j'ears  ago  on  the  back  wall  of  a  late  vinery, 
and  when  the  photograph  was  taken  in  June 
last  there  were  over  800  fruits.  It  is  very 
much  prized  here  for  jam  as  well  as  for  dessert. — 
Henky  Worth  (gardener  to  R.  M.  Graves,  Esq.), 
Wern,  Portmadoc. 

Is  Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  scent- 
less ?— In  The  Garden  of  October  4  (page  232) 
I  read  an  account  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  (Mme. 
Julez  Grolez)  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  who 
winds  up  what  appears  to  be  a  well  -  merited 
encomium  on  a  good  Rose  with  the  remark:  "It 
has,  alas  !  a  fault — it  is  scentless."  The  same 
gentleman  appears  to  have  forwarded  a  boxful  of 
this  Rose  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  who  in  his 
comments  (page  240)  says  :  "  The  scent  is  powerful 
and  delicious."  We  seem  to  have  got  a  little 
"mixed"  here,  a  state  of  things  for  which,  per- 
haps, the  north-east  wind  may  be  in  a  measure 
responsible. — J.  C.  L. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
read  the  editorial  remarks  describing  the  fragrance 
of  this  fine  Rose  as  being  "powerful  and  delicious." 
This  has  been  far  from  my  experience  with  it  this 
summer,  while  last  year  I  only  had  one  plant  of  it, 
and  did  not  take  particular  note  as  regards  its 
fragrance.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  blooms 
which  I  sent  to  the  Editor  were  improved  in  this 
respect  by  being  confined  in  a  box  for  fifteen 
hours.  On  the  Sth  inst.  I  submitted  some  freshly- 
cut  blooms  of  this  Rose  to  some  of  the  members  of 
our  local  horticultural  society,  and  they  quite 
agreed  with  me  as  to  the  absence  of  scent.  On  the 
same  day  I  gathered  blooms  of  La  France,  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  Johanna  Sebus,  and  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  all  most  deliciously  scented.  Whj- 
should  not  the  east  wind  —  as  suggested  by 
"J.  C.  L. "  —  have  aff'ected  these  varieties  as 
regards  their  fragrance '/  While  writing  this  note 
I  have  before  me  two  blooms  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez 
and  one  of  the  lovely  Johanna  Sebus.  This  latter 
is  deliciously  scented,  but  the  former  still  refuses 
to  impart  any  scent  whatever.  If,  therefore,  we 
describe  the  fragrance  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  as 
being  "powerful  and  delicious,"  what  adjectives 
are  we  to  use  in  describing  the  fragrance  of  such 
kinds  as  La  France,  Johanna  Sebus,  &c.  ?  If  it  is 
due  to  the  abnormal  season  that  this  Rose  has 
proved  scentless  with  me,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad 
to  hear  of  it.  In  that  case  it  will,  indeed,  be 
diflicult  to  find  any  fault  with  this  variety, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  in  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son's  (Cheshunt)  new  catalogue  it  is 
described  as  being  "the  finest  rose-pink  bedding 
Rose  we  have." — Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

The  flowers  sent  were  undoubtedly  fragrant. 
When  asked  to  judge  a  Rose  we  alwaj's  find 
out  whether  it  possesses  fragrance  or  not, 
as  a  scentless  Rose  is,  we  consider,  without 
a  precious  attribute  of  the  flower.  Perhaps,  as 
our  correspondent  says,  fifteen  hours  in  a  box 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
—Ed. 

LUium     speciosum.  —  The    dull    cold 

weather  that  we  have  experienced  during  the  last 
summer  has  left  its  mark  on  this  Lily,  as  in  many 
places  the  flowers  are  so  backward  that  in  the  open 
ground  there  is  but  little  chance  of  many  of  them 
expanding  properl}'.  In  the  greenhouse  it  is, 
however,  invaluable,  serving  as  it  does  to  bridge 
over  the  time  between  the  summer-flowering 
subjects  and  the  Chr}'sauthemuras,  for  its  flowers 
are  then  very  welcome.  Established  plants, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  are 
earlier  in  flowering  than  freshly-imported  bulbs. 
If  these  latter  are  laid  in  some  cocoanut  refuse 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  mostly 
in   December,    January,  or   February,    they   will. 
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with  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  them  in  the  event 
of  very  severe  frost,  keep  well  till  ready  for 
potting.  This  should  be  done  in  March  or  April, 
when  at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  they  can  be  stood  out  of  doors.  If 
left  there  during  the  summer  the  blossoms 
expand  at  a  time  when  they  are  as  a  rule  more 
valuable  for  indoor  decoration  than  if  they  were 
brought  on  earlier  under  glass.  Throughout  the 
summer  they  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  or  some  other  good  firm  bottom,  and  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  cocoanut  refuse  or  some  similar 
material  the  labour  of  watering  will  be  greatly 
minimised.  Daring  the  growing  season  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service. 
Aphides  are,  in  the  case  of  this  Lily  out  of  doors, 
rarely  or  never  troublesome. — H.  P. 

Epy  thPina  umbPOSa.— Though  Ery  thrina 
umbrosa,  a«  mentioned  on  page  '227,  does  not  occur 
in  either  Nicholson's  or  Johnson's  horticultural 
dictionaries  nor  in  the  "Kew  Hand  List,"  either  as 
a  recognised  species  or  as  a  synonj-m,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  such  old  works  of  reference  as  Loudon's 
"Hortus  Britannicus''  of  ISSOand  the  first  edition 
of  Paxton's  ' '  Botanical  Dictionary. "  According  to 
these  publications  it  is  a  native  of  Caraccas,  and 
was  introduced  in  1S17.  The  authority  for  the 
name  of  umbrosa  is  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
while  according  to  both  these  works  Erythrina 
arborea  of  gardens  is  synonymous  with  it.  I  fail, 
however,  to  find  this  latter  name  mentioned  any- 
where else. — T. 

Hampstead    Heath    Protection 

Society. — The  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Pooley  and  Miss  Emily  Field,  write  :  "  Will  you 
allowus  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Charing  Cross,-  Euston,  and 
Hampstead  Railway  Bill,  which  asks  for  powers 
to  tunnel  under  the  centre  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
is  now  awaiting  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  consider  that  the  construction  of 
a  railway  under  the  Heath  will  create  a  very  bad 
precedent,  and  we  fear  that  notwithstanding  any 
protective  clauses  that  might  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Heath  will  be 
seriously  injured  before  many  years  have  pissed. 
We  call  on  everyone  of  your  readers  who  loves  the 
Heath  to  write  to  their  Member  of  Parliament 
now,  asking  him  not  to  agree  to  the  route  under 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  route  is,  to  put  it  at 
the  lowest,  absolutely  unnecessary.  If  the  present 
opportunity  is  taken  the  safety  of  the  Heath  will 
be  secured,  but  if  it  is  lost  we  fear  that  the  victory 
of  the  commercial  speculator,  in  this  instance,  will 
be  followed  by  similar  or  worse  attempts  in  the 
future,  with  fatal  results  to  Hampstead  Heath." 


KEW^    NOTES. 


Begonia  glaucophylla,  B.  weltoniensis,  Cuphea 
micropetala,  Datura  huberiana  var.  alba  plena, 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  Justicia  maguifica  var.  pohli- 
ana,  Lilium  sulphureum,  Peristrophe  speciosa. 
Plumbago  capensis.  Primula  Forbesii,  P.  obconiea, 
P.  sinensis.  Salvia  azurea,  S.  splendens,  and  Statice 
macroptera. 

Aroid  House. 

Anthurium  coriaceum,  A.  nymphsefolium,  and 
Spathiphyllum  longirostre. 

Hock  Garden  and  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Aconitum  Fischeri,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Asters 
in  variety,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  Colchi- 
cums  in  variety,  Cytisus  Henfeli,  Kniphofia 
Nelsoni,  Linaria  alpina,  Polygala  chama^buxus  var. 
rosea,  Tricyrtis  pilosa,  and  Zephyranthes  Candida. 


ISTERESTISG    PlASTS    IN    FLOWEB. 
Trmperate  Hotise. 
Acacia  lineata,  A.  linifolia,  Berlandiera  tomen 
tosa,  and  Tricyrtis  hirta. 

Palyn  House. 
Crinum  augustum. 

Orchid  Houses. 
Acineta  Barkeri,  Catasetura  christyanum,  Cat- 
tleya    Aclandife,     C.     marseillensis,     Dendrobium 
Phaltenopsis,   Epidendrum    Armstrongii,    E.   rani- 
feruni,  Eulophia  pulchra,  Houlletia  brocklehursti- 
ana,  lonopsis  paniculata,  Lajlio-Cattleya  Amelia, 
L.-C.  callistoglossa,  Miltouia  Candida,  M.  Clowesii, 
M.    spectabilis   var.    moreliana,   Mormodes  Bucci- 
nator, Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Oncidium  crispum, 
0.    Forbesii,    O.    incurvum,    0.    varicosum,    Poly- 
Btaohya  rufinula,  and  Vanda  kimballiana. 
T  Range. 
Amasonia  calycina,  Aphelandra  chamissoniana, 
Brunfelsia  americana,  Gloriosa  superba,  Hippeas- 
trum  aulicum,  Hymenocallis  ovata,  Ipomcea  rubro- 
ecurulea,    Nerine   (various   species   and    varieties), 
Nothoscordum  striatum,  Oxalis  rusciformis.  Plum- 
bago rosea,  and  Thunbergia  grandiflora. 
Greenhouse. 
Acacia    platyptera,     Angelonia     salicariaefolia, 


THE    BEST    APPLES    AND 
PEARS. 

So  great  is  the  interest  now  taken  in  fruit  growing 
in  England,  both  for  private  use  and  for  market,  that 
a  select  list  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow  in  moderate 
sized  gardens  and  orchards,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  ripening,  may  be  useful  to  many  readers  of  The 
Garden  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear.  The  lists  of 
sorts  given  in  nurserymen's  catalegues,  though  com- 
piled as  a  rule  with  the  greatest  care,  are  necessarily 
so  lengthy  that  the  list  is  apt  to  bewilder  the 
inexperienced,  often  making  a  suitable  selection 
of  varieties  a  difficult  and  irksome  task. 

DESSERT    APPLES. 

July  and  August. 
Early  Harvest,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Irish 
Peach,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
and  Juneating.  It  is  advisable  not  to  plant  too 
many  early  Apple  trees,  as  the  fruits  only  remain  in 
good  condition  for  dessert  for  a  short  time,  and 
are  best  eaten  a  few  days  after  gathering.  One 
tree  of  a  sort  is  usually  enough  in  a  moderate 
sized  garden. 

September  and  October. 
Langley  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  American  Mother,  Margil,  James 
Grieve,  and  Lady  Sudeley.  Worcester  Pearmain 
has  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  September 
dessert  Apple  we  have,  whether  for  the  home  or 
for  market.  It  is  of  medium  size,  sweet  flavour, 
good  regular  cropper,  and  on  account  of  its  intensely 
red  cheeks,  and  high  and  beautiful  colour,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  early  dessert  Apples  to  grow  for  market, 
commanding  as  it  does  a  considerably  higher  price 
than  any  other.  James  Grieve  is  a  variety  recently 
introduced  from  Scotland,  and  has  come  to  stay. 
It  may  well  be  termed  an  early  Cox's  Orange,  one 
of  the  best  dessert  Apples  for  October. 
November  asd  December. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  King  of  Tomkin's  County,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  AUington  Pippin, 
and  Adam's  Pe.armain. 

From  November  to  Christmas,  and  indeed  to  the 
end  of  January  if  carefully  preserved,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  of  all  others  the  best  dessert  Apple. 
Ribston  is  slightly  earlier,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
of  splendid  quality  ;  but  the  tree  does  not  grow 
freely  in  every  soil  and  district,  and  is  always  more 
or  less  inclined  to  canker,  so  that  a  limited  number 
of  trees  of  this  fine  variety  are  now  planted. 
AUington  Pippin  is  a  comparatively  new  variety 
of  great  promise.  It  is  of  handsome  appearance, 
crops  heavily,  and  is  one  of  those  sorts  that  gives 
a  good  return  on  young  trees  the  first  few  years 
after  planting. 

January. 

Many  of  the  November  and  December  Apples 
will  be  in  good  condition  well  into  February,  and 
to  continue  the  supply  to  the  end  of  March  the 
following  varieties  should  be  included  :— Northern 
Spy,  Lemon  Pippin,  Mannington  Pearmain,  and 
Wyken  Pippin. 

April,  May,  and  June. 

The  latest  of  all  dessert  Apples  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  continue  to  give  a  supply  of  good 


dessert  fruit  until  the  end  of  May  and  well  into 
June: — Brownlee's  Russet,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Lord  Burghley,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 

COOKING     APPLES. 
August  and  September. 
Domino,  Keswick  Codlin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  and 
Stirling  Castle. 

October  and  November. 
Grenadier,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Beautj'  of  Kent, 
Cellini,  Stone's  Seedling,  and  Warners  King. 

December  and  January. 

Betty  Geeson,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  and  Winter 
Hawthornden.  The  above  will  remain  in  good 
condition  till  the  end  of  February,  and  for  a 
supplj'  after  that  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June  the 
following  are  the  best  varieties  to  depend  upon. 

March,  April,  May,  and  June. 
Alfriston,  Royal  Late  Cooking,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Barnack  Beauty,  Newton  Wonder, 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  Wellington,  New  Northern 
Greening,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Striped  Beaufin,  and 
Annie  Elizabeth.  Wellington,  as  is  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  best  approved  varieties  for  cooking 
we  have.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  is  not  an  over 
good  grower,  and  its  cropping  qualities  are  not 
very  reliable.  A  variety  more  to  be  relied  on  as 
a  consistent  cropper,  and  equal  to  the  Wellington 
in  quality  and  far  superior  to  it  in  size  and  hand- 
some appearance,  is  Newton  Wonder.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Wellington  and  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Apples  introduced  for  many  years,  and  as  it 
becomes  better  known  it  is  sure  to  become  a 
popular  standard  variety,  especially  for  market. 
Its  large  size,  attractive  colouring,  and  late- 
keeping  qualities  invest  it  with  a  value  which 
few,  if  any,  other  cooking  Apples  possess.  For 
planting  in  gardens  as  bushes  or  otherwise  the 
trees  should  be  worked  on  the  English  Paradise 
stock  and  for  orchard  planting  on  the  Crab  stock. 


PEAES. 

Of  these  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  varieties 
which  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  south  and 
warmer  parts  of  England  in  the  open  quarters  of 
the  garden  and  the  orchard.  Those  having  walls 
to  cover  should  reserve  them  for  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  and  the  best  varieties  of  Plums. 
In  more  northern  and  colder  climates,  of  course, 
the  service  of  the  warm  wall  must  be  utilised  for 
the  successful  growth  of  many  of  our  best  Pears. 

July  and  August. 

Doyenne  d'Ete,  Citron  des  Carmes,BeurreGiffard, 
Jargonelle,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  With 
respect  to  early  Pears  as  to  the  number  of  trees  to 
be  planted,  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  early 
Apples. 

September  and  October. 

Fondante  d'Automne,  Souv.  du  Congris,  Beurre 
Mortillet,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Beurre  Hardy,  Mme.  Treyve,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  Compte  de  Lamy,  and  Seckle. 

November  and   December. 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Thompson's, 
Van  iVIons.  Leon  Leclerc,  Beurre  Bosc,  Durondeau, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  La  France. 

January  and  February. 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Benoist,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  Passe  Crassane,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Winter  Nelis,  Le  Lectier,  and  Forelle. 

March  to  May. 
Doyenn^  d'Alen(,on,  Easter  Beurre,   Olivier  des 
Serres,  Beurre  de  Jonghe,  and  Marie  Benoist  ;  and 
for  the  latest  of  all  Beurre  Ranee  and  Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux. 

Best  Stewing  Peaks. 
General  Todtleben,  Grosse  Calebasse,   Vicar  of 
Winkfield,    Uvedale's    St.    Germain,     Bellissime 
d'Hiver,  and  Winter  Orange. 
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THE    BLACKBERRIES    AND 
BRAMBLES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Logan- 
berry is  the  best  of  these  new  fruits,  though 
the  newer  Mahdi  will  in  time  oecome  a  great 
favourite.  I  consider  both  these  fruits  have  a 
great  future,  as  from  the  short  experience  I  have 
had  with  them  they  appear  to  me  to  grow  well 
where  the  Raspberry  fails.  No  note  of  the 
Brambles  would  be  complete  without  referring  to 
the  Wineberry  or  Rubus  phcenicolasius.  The 
latter  is  very  prolific  and  well  worth  extended 
cultivation.  In  addition  to  the  above  fruits,  the 
Barberry  may  well  be  Included,  as,  though  less 
grown  for  its  fruits,  the  ordinary  Berberis 
vulgaris  or  scarlet-fruited  Barberry  is  very  useful 
for  adding  to  Pvaspberry  jam  or  to  mix  with 
Apples.  Some  years  ago  I  well  remember  the 
introduction  of  the  American  Blackberries,  but 
very  few  made  much  headway  in  this  country  ; 
they  grew  freely  enough,  but  did  not  fruit  as  well 
as  one  could  wish.  There  were  exceptions,  and  I 
have  seen  fine  fruits  here  and  there  of  the  Lawton, 
but  1  never  had  much  success  with  them  myself. 
The  Parsley-leaved  or  Cut-leaved  Bramble  is  well 
worth  culture,  and  I  will  refer  to  this  later  on. 
In  addition  to  its  fruit  it  makes  a  handsome 
climber. 

Take  the  Loganberry  first.  So  far  I  have  never 
seen  this  fruit  fail ;  indeed,  the  older  the 
bushes  the  heavier  the  crop,  if  the  old  fruiting 
wood  is  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared  and 
the  new  wood  tied  up  or  supported,  as  it  soon  gets 
injured  owing  to  its  weight  and  size.  This  year 
we  have  had  new  shoots  quite  15  feet  long,  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  produced 
on  this  wood  next  season  it  will  be  seen  what 
abundance  of  fruit  is  given.  The  Loganberry 
resembles  the  Blackberry  in  growth  but  the 
Raspberry  in  fruit.  The  latter  is  finer  than  the 
Raspberry  and  more  acid,  but  should  not  be 
despised  on  that  account.  It  makes  a  delicious 
preserve,  and  is  not  at  all  inferior  for  dessert  when 
fully  ripe.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  value 
for  tarts,  and  as  it  closely  follows  the  Raspberry 
it  is  most  useful.  It  is  described  as  a  Raspberry- 
Blackberry.  Of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  raised  The  Mahdi,  give  it 
the  same  parentage,  the  autumn  Raspberry  Belle 
de  Fonteney  and  the  common  Blackberry.  The 
fruit  of  the  Loganberry  I  think  is  slightly  more  acid 
than  The  Mahdi,  but  that  may  be  a  question  of 
taste  ;  both  are  alike  in  growth,  and  both  are  very 
prolific,  and  fill  a  gap  between  the  autumn  Rasp- 
berries and  the  summer  fruiters. 

I  grew  some  on  a  north  ivall,  but  I  find  the 
plants  are  equally  at  home  grown  as  pillar  plants, 
or,  what  is  better,  trained  over  arches.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  it  does  well  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Raspberry,  but  if  grown  thus  it  should 
have  ample  space.  I  recently  saw  a  splendid  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
plant  was  trained  to  hurdles  8  feet  high.  The 
plants  start  into  growth  early,  so  I  would  advise 
autumn  or  early  winter  planting,  giving  a  deeply 
dug  soil.  Some  think  that  the  Loganberry  if 
grown  from  seed  is  not  reliable,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  that  opinion,  as  our  plants,  in  what  may  be 
termed  light,  poor  soil,  give  very  fine  fruits,  and 
were  obtained  from  the  original  stock,  whereas  I 
have  seen  much  smaller  fruits  and  less  vigorous 
plants  from  seed.  I  need  not  further  refer  to  The 
Mahdi,  as  the  two  are  so  much  alike,  but  will  add 
a  brief  note  as  regards  the  other  fruits  named 
above. 

The  Wineberry  is  very  diiferent  from  those 
described,  and  is  a  very  free  grower.  It  makes 
a  strong  growth,  and  in  this  respect  much  re- 
sembles the  Raspberry.  The  fruits  are  not  unlike 
a  Mulberry,  and  are  produced  in  profusion.  They 
make  one  of  the  most  delicious  preserves  known. 
Unfortunately,  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  fruits, 
and,  unless  these  are  protected,  they  are  taken 
wholesale.  The  grewths  are  remarkably  robust, 
and  the  wood  is  striking  owing  to  its  colour ; 
the  foliage  is  elegant.  The  plant  makes  a  good 
climber  for  large  spaces,  though  it  does  not  attain 
the  proportions  of  the  Blackberry.     The  culture  is 


ver3'  similar  to  that  of  the  Raspberry,  and  the 
plant  may  be  grown  on  pillars  or  fences.  It  should 
be  given  an  open  position,  needs  much  moisture, 
and  I  find  it  is  more  particular  as  to  soil  and 
situation  than  the  Brambles.  Much  interest 
attaches  to  these  plants  when  grown  as  pillar 
plants  or  supported  by  old  trees  or  stumps.  Grown 
thus  they  are  very  eBective  and  give  little  trouble. 
I  fear  the  Wineberry  is  less  profitable  than  the 
others  named,  as,  though  it  bears  freely,  the 
fruits  are  smaller  and  less  freely  produced  than 
the  Loganberry,  and  more  difficult  to  gather  or  to 
preserve  from  birds. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Cut-leaved  Bramble,  a 
plant  well  worth  culture.  Grown  for  its  fruit  it 
is  less  productive  than  the  Loganberry,  but  a  useful 
plant  to  cover  old  trees  and  a  handsome  climber 
for  fences.  The  foliage  in  the  autumn  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  plant  bears  a  larger  fruit  than  the 
common  Blackberry.  The  Whitewash  Bramble,  or 
Black  Cap  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  a  very 
striking  plant  for  shrubbery  work.  This  in  the 
autumn  appears  as  though  the  stems  had  been 
whitewashed  or  covered  with  lime.  For  its  fruit 
alone  I  do  not  think  it  very  profitable.  The 
Strawberry-Raspberry  (Rubus  palmatus)  is  a  dis- 
tinct plant,  bearing  fruits  not  unlike  the  Arbutus, 
but  they  are  not  valuable.  This  plant  is  small 
and  makes  a  bush.  There  is  a  dwarf  creeping  kind 
which  does  best  when  given  partial  shade,  but  they 
cannot  be  termed  profitable  as  regards  their  fruits. 
The  Red  Barberry  is  well  known  as  being  valuable 
for  using  with  other  fruits.  It  is  a  free  grower 
and  very  effective  for  massing  in  shrubberies, 
as  it  fruits  freely,  and  in  the  autumn  the  berries 
are  very  striking.  G.  Wythes. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND 
DISEASES  AFFECTING  FRUIT 
TREES. 

In  the  culture  of  fruit,  whether  in  the  orchard, 
open  garden,  or  under  glass,  the  question  of 
injurious  insects  and  diseases  is  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  with  some  amount  of  dismay,  but  after  all 
these  are  rarely  to  be  counted  upon  as  permanent 
factors,  and  considered  rightly  they  are  the  direct 
and  perhaps  the  most  eiScient  means  of  keeping 
the  fruit  grower  in  a  state  of  mental  alertness. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  difficulties  in 
fruit  growing,    which    have    been     classified    by 
Professor  Bailey  as  follows  : — 
1. — Attacks  63'  insects. 

(a)  The  injuries  of  those  insects  which  eat  or 
chew  the  part  of  the  plants,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  killed  by  the  application  of  some  poison, 
such  as  Paris  green.  These  insects  include  the 
whole  tribe  of  caterpillars,  worms,  and  beetles. 

(/))  Attacks  of  insects  which  suck  their  food, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  destroyed  by  caustic 
applications  which  injure  the  bodies  of  the  pests. 
All  the  tribes  of  plant  lice  and  scale  insects  may 
be  placed  under  this  heading,  and  for  these 
kerosene  emulsion,  resin  washes,  and  the  like  aro 
the  specifics. 

2.  — Parasitic  fungous  diseases,  such  as  the  Apple 
scab,  mildew  of  the  Grape,  leaf  blight  of  the  Plum 
and  Pear,  Currant  gall,  canker,  and  the  like. 
These  diseases  are  characterised  by  definite  spots, 
discolourations,  or  excrescences,  which  are  more  or 
less  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  root,  branch, 
leaf,  or  fruit.  As  a  rule,  the  leaves  and  fruits 
which  are  attacked  have  a  tendency  to  drop  from 
the  tree.  The  general  treatment  for  these  diseases 
is  to  spray  with  some  fungicidal  mixture.  The 
treatment  is  useful  in  proportion  as  it  is  applied 
earlj'  and  thoroughly.  After  the  disease  once  gets 
into  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  kill  it.  If,  however,  the 
fungicide  is  applied  before  the  parasite  gets 
permanently  established  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  its  obtaining  a  foothold.  Even  if  the  fungus 
has  made  headway  a  thorough  spraying  will  check 
its  progress  by  preventing  the  development  of  its 
external  parts. 

3. — The  physiological  and  bacterial  diseases  or 
those  which  are  termed  constitutional  troubles. 
In  these  cases  there  are  rarely  any  definite  spots, 


as  in  the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  the  entire 
leaf,  or  even  the  entire  plant,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
shows  a  general  weakening  by  disease,  as  if  there 
were  some  cutting  off  of  the  accustomed  source  of 
nourishment.  Such  diseases  are  very  likely  to  be 
seen  in  the  general  yellowing  and  dearth  of  the 
foliage  ;  in  the  dying  of  the  leaf  along  the  main 
veins  and  around  the  edges,  showing  that  the 
difficulty  is  one  which  affects  the  entire  leaf,  and 
not  any  particular  part  of  it.  In  general  there  is 
a  tendencj'  for  the  foliage  in  plants  so  attacked  to 
wither  up  and  hang  on  the  tree  for  a  time.  There 
are  no  specific  treatments  for  troubles  of  this  sort. 
The  diseased  plant  or  parts  must  be  cut  away  and 
burned.  All  the  conditions  which  seem  to  favour 
the  development  of  the  disease  must  be  removed. 
Careful  management  in  matters  of  sanitation  is 
often  much  more  important  than  any  attempt  at 
specific  treatment. 

Injurious  insects  follow  swiftly  on  the  heels  of 
disease,  and  disease  is  usually  further  strengthened 
by  the  destructive  agency  of  insect  pests. 

So  far  as  our  experience  shows  the  protection  of 
our  fruit  crops  from  insect  ravage  is  likely  to  be 
an  increasing  difficult^',  consequently  on  the 
increasing  extent  of  the  areas  in  which  one  kind  of 
orchard  tree  or  fruit  bush  is  grown  year  after 
year,  thus  giving  every  opportunity  for  the 
established  settlement  of  the  insect  feeders  on  that 
special  crop. 

Apple. 

Under  proper  treatment  the  Apple  tree  is  rarely 
affected  by  either  disease  or  insect.  It  is  chiefly 
when  injured  by  mismanagement,  starved  for  want 
of  plant  food  or  too  heavily  cropped,  that  trouble 
ensues.  Soil  and  climate  are  powerful  factors 
in  the  production  of  Apple  disease,  and  also 
frequently  invite  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  chief 
causes  of  injury  may,  therefore,  be  stated  to  be 
over-luxuriance  or  weakness  of  growth. 

The  chief  diseases  that  attack  the  Apple  are 
canker,  mildew,  and  American  blight.  The  first  is 
caused  by  bad  drainage,  the  second  arises  from 
many  and  the  most  opposite  causes,  such  as  im- 
proper manuring,  over-cropping,  excess  of  heat  or 
moisture. 

The  attack  of  the  woolly  Apple  aphis,  commonly 
known  as  American  blight,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  orchard  infestation  which  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  is  very  injurious  by  destroying 
the  health  of  the  tree,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  is 
so  open  to  remedy  that  it  may  with  little  expense 
or  trouble  be  stopped  even  at  the  outset.  The 
presence  of  the  Apple  bark  plant  louse  or  woolly 
aphis  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  cottony 
growth  on  the  insects,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
white  film.  When  there  are  many  the  spot  appears 
as  if  a  knot  of  cotton  wool  were  sticking  to  the 
bough  or  even  hanging  loose  in  pieces  several 
inches  in  length. 

With  regard  to  remedies,  soft  soap,  tar,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  oily,  greasy,  or  sticky  that  can  be 
well  rubbed  on,  and  which  by  adhering  for  a  time 
will  choke  all  the  aphides  that  it  touches,  will  be 
of  use. 

Other  insects  that  attack  the  Apple  are  the 
green-fly  (Aphis  mali),  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomonella),  blue-head  caterpillar  (Diloba  cferule- 
suphala),  goat  moth  (Cossus  ligniperda),  lackey 
moth  (Bombyx  neustria),  lapped  moth  (Gastro- 
patha  quercifolia),  small  ermine  moth  (Hypono- 
menta  padellus),  Apple  saw-fly  (Hoplocampa 
testudinea),  and  Apple  blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus 
pomorum). 

Of  all  these  pests  probably  the  oodlin  moth  is 
most  frequent  and  persistent,  because  the  attack 
is  one  of  the  regular  recurring  yearly  troubles  of 
the  fruit  grower,  and  although  the  maggotty  or 
worm-eaten  condition  of  the  young  fruit,  which 
we  know  only  too  well  as  causing  it  to  fall  in 
quantities  before  it  is  large  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  may  sometimes  arise  from  Apple  saw-hy 
presence  or  from  other  infestation,  yet  for  the 
most  part  the  mischief  is  due  to  the  larvte  of  the 
codlin  moth.  Other  of  our  orchard  fruits  are  also 
liable  to  this  infestation.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Quinces,  and  Apricots  are  sometimes  much 
injured.  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  also  have  been 
found  to  be  infested.     As  a  prevention  and  remedy 
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the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  :  Wind  a  hay- 
band  in  three  coils  tightly  round  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ground  and  apply 
other  hay-bands  to  the  larger  branches.  These 
bands  should  be  placed  around  the  tree  early  in 
•June  and  kept  on  till  fruit  harvest ;  further,  they 
should  be  pushed  up  or  down  and  the  worms  or 
chrysalids  crushed  that  were  under  them  every 
week  or  two.  Also  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should 
be  kept  free  from  rough  old  bark  so  as  to  give  the 
worms  no  other  place  of  shelter,  and,  lastly,  the 
ground  itself  should  be  kept  free  from  rubbish. 

Cherry  and  Pear  saw-fly  (Selandria  atra).— The 
small  blackish  moist-looking  larva?  of  the  Cherry 
and  Pear  saw-fl}',  known  as  slugwornis,  fro"'  their 
great  resemblance  to  the  little  slimy  slugs  feeding 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  infested  leaves,  are  often 
not  recognised  as  caterpillars  from  their  very 
peculiar  appearance,  from  which  they  take  their 
name.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Cherry,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  sometimes  on  Peach  and  Quince,  and 
they  do  serious  mischief  by  devouring  the  skin  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  remainder 
appears  like  a  network  of  veins  held  together  by 
the  skin  of  the  lower  side,  which  is  left  untouched 
and  turns  to  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  destructive 
work  of  the  caterpillars  can  be  at  times  very  rapid 
and  complete.  The  attack  may  be  checked  by 
dusting  or  spraying.  The  caterpillars,  if  annoyed 
by  throwing  a  caustic  powder  on  them,  such  as 
quicklime  or  gas-lime,  can  throw  it  oS'at  first  by 
exuding  a  coating  of  slime  and  thus  as  it  were 
moulting  oflf  the  obnoxious  matter  ;  but  they 
cannot  keep  on  continuing  this  process,  therefore 
a  second  application  of  the  powder  (soon  after  the 
first)  takes  effect  and  kills  them.  If  a  good  time 
is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  dressings  they 
will  have  regained  the  power  to  produce  the  slime 
exudation,  and  the  application  will  do  little  service. 
Heavy  syringings  of  the  tree  with  strong  soapsuds 
applied  by  a  powerful  garden  engine  are  very 
effective  in  getting  rid  of  this  pest.  Also  a  liljeral 
dressing  of  lime  and  soot  well  mixed  together  is  a 
capital  remedy  ;  in  this  case  a  thorough  washing 
down  of  the  foliage  on  the  following  day,  so  as  to 
clear  off  the  adhering  coating,  is  needed  to  complete 
the  work. 

CORRANT. 

Currant  aphides  or  green-fly  (Aphis  ribis)  are 
injurious  by  crowding  beneath  the  under  side  of 
the  leafage  and  by  their  innumerable  punctures 
and  drawing  away  of  the  sap  give  rise  to  the 
brightly  coloured  blistered  or  humpy  growths  so 
often  seen  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Currant  leaf, 
and  in  bad  attacks  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foliage 
will  be  distorted  and  crumpled  out  of  shape  and 
the  fruit  will  be  blighted.  Where  much  damage  is 
being  caused  it  is  a  good  plan  to  break  off  the  leaves 
and  burn  them.  In  dry  weather  an  application  of 
plentiful  waterings  so  as  to  keep  up  good  growth 
of  the  foliage  is  in  itself  a  great  check  to  aphis 
increase. 

Currant  gall-mite  (Phytoptus  ribis). — The  de- 
formed bud  growths,  which  for  many  years  have 
been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  Black  Currant 
growers,  are  caused  by  an  exceedingly  minute 
mite,  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  which 
propagates  in  the  buds  and  causes  an  unnaturally 
large  development  of  these  into  spherical  green 
knobs,  formed  outside  of  greenish  scales  or 
abortive  leaves  folding  over  each  other,  and 
inside  of  the  various  parts  which  would  gradually 
have  developed  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
but  contorted  by  the  action  of  the  mites  into 
unnatural  conditions,  and  abortive  for  any  useful 
purpose.  These  knobs  may  be  found  forming 
during  the  winter,  whilst  the  healthy  buds  are 
still  of  the  natural  shape,  and  in  .January  will 
have  attained  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  within  them 
numbers  of  the  mites  and  some  eggs. 

Prevenliou  and  Remmly. — The  method  which  is 
most  frequently  tried  is  breaking  of  the  galled 
buds  and  burning  them,  and  though  it  cannot  but 
be  that  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  the  mite 
presence  is  got  rid  of,  which  would  have  otherwise 
spread  infestation,  yet  the  plan  is  very  far  from 
answering  as  could  be  wished.  Among  observa- 
tions of  treatment  from   which  some  amount  of 


good  resulted  was  a  dressing  of  21b.  sulphur  and 
31b.  lime,  boiled  together  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  which  is  further  diluted  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  pints  to  a  large  pail  of  water,  applied 
with  a  syringe  to  the  infested  bushes. 

Gooseberry. 

The  Gooseberry  when  planted  in  suitable  soil  is 
rendered  peculiarly  free  from  disease,  but  there 
are  several  insect  pests  which  are  very  troublesome. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  magpie  moth 
(Abraxas  grossulariata),  dot  moth  (Mamaestra 
persicarice).  Gooseberry  and  Ivy  red  spider 
(Bryobia  prtetiosa).  Gooseberry  and  Currant  saw- 
fly  (Nemetis  Ribesii),  and  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  scale  (Lecanium  ribis).  The  greatest 
amount  of  damage  is  probably  done  by  the  magpie 
moth  and  the  saw-fly  caterpillar.  The  pretty 
butterfly-like  magpie  moth  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  garden  leafage  infestations. 
The  common  garden  food  plants  of  the  caterpillars 
are  Gooseberry,  red  and  white,  and  sometimes 
Black  Currant,  and  the  foliage  of  Apricot  and  Pear 
is  also  attacked. 

Prevention  and  Remedy. — The  habit  of  the  cater- 
pillars of  wintering  in  spun-together  leaves  still 
hanging  on  the  bushes,  or  sometimes  lying  amongst 
any  shelter  on  the  ground  beneath,  is  the  special 
habit  to  be  acted  on  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  At 
pruning  time  the  bushes  should  be  carefully  gone 
over  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaves  which 
may  hold  a  caterpillar.  When  Currant  bushes  are 
trained  on  walls  search  is  especially  requisite. 
The  longer  the  pruning  can  be  deferred  the  better. 
Pruning  and  dressing  under  the  bushes  should 
not  take  place  until  the  time  for  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  is  quite  past. 
All  the  pruning  and 
possibly  infestea 
rubbish  from  beneath 
the  bushes  should  be 
collected  and  burnt. 
Flowers  of  sulphur 
dusted  on  the  leaves 
when  the  dew  is  on, 
or  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  soot  similarly 
used,  are  serviceable 
remedies  and  safe. 

The  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  saw-fly  attack 
is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  destructive  that 
bush  fruit  growers 
have  to  contend  with, 
on  account  of  its 
frequent  recurrence 
and  the  great  powers 
of  ruining  the  leafage 
of  the  attacked  leaves 
even  by  scores  of 
acres.  The  life  history 
is  that  the  female  saw- 
fly  appears  about  Maj' 
and  lays  her  eggs 
beneath    the    skin   of  ^ 

the  leaf.     The    grubs  ■• 

soon  hatch  and  begin 
feeding  on  the  leaf 
where  they  are  placed, 
which  they  pierce  full 
of  holes,  and  continue 
to  feed  on  until  all 
the  leaf,  excepting  the 
mid-rib,  is  devoured. 
Thus  they  continue 
their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, moulting  from 
time  to  time,  and 
hanging  on  to  the  leaf 
with  their  fore  legs, 
with  their  tails  in  the 
air.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  casting  the 
skin  for  the  last  time, 
they  go  down  with 
the  soil  and  bury 
themselves,  to  turn  to 
the  pupal  state,  from 


which  the  saw  -  flies  come  out  in  three  weeks 
in  summer,  or  in  the  case  of  late  broods  in 
the  following  spring.  For  prevention  of  attack, 
excepting  what  may  be  borne  on  the  wing  by 
stray  saw-flies  from  elsewhere,  the  most  certain 
plan  is  autumn  or  winter  removal  of  surface  soil 
from  under  the  bushes.  A  deep  hole  may  be  dug 
in  some  other  place  into  which  the  removed  soil 
with  whatever  may  be  in  it  is  buried.  The  soil 
under  the  fruit  bushes  may  be  replaced  by  that 
taken  out  of  the  hole  with  the  addition  of  some 
manure.  Hand  picking  is  recommended,  also 
dressings  of  sulphur  powder  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  bushes.  J.  J.  Willis. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 


SOME    VALUABLE    PEARS. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  valuable 
hardy  fruits  have  been  introduced.  The  new 
Pears  are  most  interesting,  and  the  variety 
illustrated,  Marguerite  Marillat,  a  valuable 
September  fruit,  will,  I  think,  prove  most 
profitable.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  too 
many  Pears,  but  the  variety 

Marguerite  Marillat 

does  so  well  in  a  poor  fruit  soil,  and  crops  well 
even  in  bad  seasons,  that  I  think  its  popu- 
larity is  assured.  With  regard  to  flavour  it  is 
not  so  good  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  doubtless 
the  best  Pear  we  have  for  flavour,  but  even 
the  last-named  variety  is  not  a  success  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    The  variety  illustrated 
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was  introduced  from  the  Continent  a_  few 
years  ago.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  fruit,  of 
sugary  aromatic  flavour,  very  handsome  in 
shape,  and  beautifully  coloured.  The  trees 
are  of  an  upright  close  growth,  and  well 
adapted  for  garden  culture,  either  as  a  bush 
or  a  pyramid.  It  is  a  great  cropper,  but  does 
not  keep  long,  being  a  September  fruit  or  at 
its  best  early  in  October  in  late  districts. 
There  are  other  fruits  quite  as  valuable  at  this 
season,  such  as 

Teiomphe  de  Vienne  and  Bburee 
moetillet, 
the  latter  a  large,  handsome,  early  October 
variety.  This  I  have  found  in  some  gardens 
grown  underthename  of  the  new  variety  referred 
to,  but  it  differs  greatly  ;  though  a  good  Pear,  it 
does  not  crop  so  well,  and  is  later.  It  may  be 
asked  if  these  new  Pears  are  not  better  than 
older  ones.  What  value  do  they  possess  ?  I 
think  I  have  explained  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  them  in  their  season  if  good.  What 
would  certainly  be  most  valuable  to  fruit 
growers  would  be  varieties  that  would  keep 
longer.  After  Christmas  good  Pears  are  very 
scarce,  and  at  times  even  the  late  kinds  do 
not  keep  so  late  as  catalogued  ;  they  do  not 
always  finish  well  in  diverse  soils.  The  variety 
advised  above  does  well  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  we  find  it  one  of  our  best  varieties  for 
cordons ;  this  method  is  a  good  way  to  test 
the  merits  of  any  new  Pears,  as  it  may  soon 
be  grown  into  a  fruiting  size  and  the  flavour 
compared.  In  hot  seasons  it  is  even  earlier 
than  I  have  described.  Last  year  we  gathered 
fruits  the  last  week  in  August.  It  is  a  good 
plan  with  these  early  Pears  to  take  a  few 
fruits  from  the  trees  at  intervals  and  place  in 
the  fruit  room,  as  by  this  means  a  longer 
supply  is  maintained.  Another  very  fine  fruit 
is  the  new 

Le  Lectiee, 
a  hybrid  raised  in  France,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  being  one  of  the  parents.  This  is 
well  worth  attention,  the  fruits  being  large, 
finely  shaped,  with  rich  melting  flesh,  and  of 
splendid  flavour.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  late 
Pear,  its  season  being  given  as  January  to 
March.  So  far  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep 
fruits  long  after  Christmas.  This  variety  with 
me  crops  well  and  grows  strongly,  so  that  it 
needs  ample  space.  Another  excellent  Pear 
that  has  come  to  the  front  of  late  years  is 

President  Barabe. 
Though  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  varieties  noted 
above,  it  is  of  splendid  quality,  and  in  season 
in  midwinter.  It  is  of  compact  growth,  and 
bears  well.  This  was  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
Pears  noticed  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  a  few  seasons  ago  when  prizes  were 
given  for  flavour.     Another  promising  fruit  is 

St.  Edmunds, 
a  seedling  from  the  celebrated  fruit  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  and  though 
full  early  to  note  its  cropping  qualities,  its 
flavour  is  first-rate,  and  the  season  November. 
There  are  others,  such  as 

Dr.  Jules  Guyot  and  Beurre  Perran, 
well  worth  including  in  this  list.  The  first- 
named  is  an  early  September  fruit,  the  latter 
a  midwinter  variety.  Both  are  good  for 
flavour,  and  crop  and  do  well  in  bush  form. 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot  is  not  unlike  a  large  Williams', 
and  is  a  compact  grower  on  the  Quince  stock. 
In  planting  Pears  for  dessert  I  would  never 
advise  those  who  have  space  to  plant  a  mere 
list  of  varieties,  but  those  kinds  in  quantity 
that  are  known  for  their  flavour  and  crop. 
There  is  no  merit  in  having  so  many  kinds ; 


indeed,  the  grower 
cannot  maintain  a 
regular  supply,  for 
though  many  kinds 
of  fruits  may  be 
interesting,  they  are 
by  no  means  profit- 
able.     G.  Wythes. 


RASPBERRIES 
IN  AUTUMN. 

Autumn  Raspberries 
when  well  grown  form 
an  important  crop  in  a 
private  garden,  and  are 
much  appreciated  for 
cooking,  besides  which 
they  may,  if  the  weather 
is  really  iine  and  warm 
when  they  are  ripening, 
provide  a  welcome 
change  in  the  dessert, 
and  carry  on  the  season 
of  small  fruits  to  the 
end  of  October.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a 
few  rows  of  these  double 
bearers,  an  unfortunate 
name  by-the-by,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  growing 
with  the  summer  sorts, 
and  from  these  some 
late  dishes  are  got ;  but 
the  greed  which  requires 
two  crops  from  them 
defeats  the  object  for 
which  they  are  grown, 
as  the  first  crop,  borne 
on  last  year's  canes, 
strains  their  resources 
and  prevents  the  second 
crop,  borne  on  canes  of 
the  current  year's 
growth,  from  being  any- 
thing hut  an  average 
one.  Why  it  is  left  for 
Raspberries  to  produce 
two  crops  while  we  are 
content  with  one  of  any 
other  fruit  is  a  mystery. 
The  summer  crop  on  the 

autumn  bearers,  such  as  Belle  de  Fontenay,  the 
best  and  finest,  and  the  red  and  yellow  Four 
Seasons,  which  are  both  very  prolific,  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  regular  summer  bearers  should 
then  be  providing  quite  sufficient  for  the  household. 

My  practice  is  to  cut  down  the  autumn  bearers 
to  the  ground  in  February  or  March,  and  to  thin 
out  the  new  suckers  which  appear  soon  after  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  them  plenty  of  room.  Any  extra 
strong  sucker  which  may  appear  well  ahead  of  the 
rest  on  the  stool  should  be  cut  away,  as  these  in  a 
cold  season  will  keep  on  growing  without  showing 
fruits  and  rob  the  medium-sized  growths.  We 
generally  begin  picking  here  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and,  as  this  is  a  late  district,  this 
means  that  they  sometimes  overlap  the  laggard 
fruits  on  the  summer  varieties.  Last  year  our 
autumn  crop  was  magnificent,  and  from  about 
40  vards  run  of  canes  we  picked  one  day,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  ISlb.  of  as  fine  fruit  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  This  j'ear  the  promise  is  even 
better,  though  of  course  much  depends  on  the 
weather  ;  but  every  shoot  is  laden  with  fruits  and 
blossom  in  all  stages,  and  picking  has  been  going 
on  for  some  weeks. 

Autumn  Raspberries,  like  the  summer  varieties, 
enjoy  liberal  treatment,  and  the  ground  when  being 
prepared  should  at  least  be  deeply  dug,  and 
as  the  beds  should  last  for  many  years  some  good 
manure  from  the  stock-yard,  together  with  any 
bones,  burnt  rubbish,  and  anything  that  will  tend 
permanently  to  enrich  the  soil  should  'oe  dug  in. 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months  for 
planting,  and  the  canes  should  be  from  suckers 
that  have  appeared  at  some  distance  from  the  old 
stools,   as   these  are   most    likely  to   grow  away 
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freely.  Each  year  a  good  mulching  of  manure 
should  be  given  in  March  or  April,  and  in  dry 
seasons  on  hot  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
soakings  of  water,  though  in  this  respect  the 
autumn  bearers  are  more  independent  than  others, 
as  they  have  no  old  growth  to  support. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens.  J.  C.  Tai.laok. 

[We  noticed  the  autumn  Raspberries  recently 
at  Shipley  bearing  a  quantity  of  clean,  wholesome 
fruit.  These  late-bearing  Raspberries  are  as 
important  as  the  summer  crop. — Eb.] 


APPLES 


WET 


FOR     COLD 
SOILS. 

The  planting  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  with  it 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  garden  lover — 
that  of  choosing  new  fruit  trees.  Anyone  in  the 
habit  of  going  much  to  fruit  shows  must  have 
noticed  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  every  variety  is  of  the  highest 
excellence  as  a  specimen  of  that  variety,  and  that 
there  are  always  some  of  which  one  feels  one 
has  seen  much  better  specimens  before.  This  is 
because  there  is  no  soil  which  suits  all  Apples, 
however  good  an  Apple  soil  it  may  be.  Though 
Apples  of  a  sort  may  be  grown  practically  any- 
where, really  satisfactory  fruit  of  most  varieties 
cannot  be  grown  everywhere,  and  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  suggest  certain  sorts  which  may 
be  grown  in  a  satisfactory  way  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and 
to  warn  the  intending  purchaser  from  courting 
certain  failure. 

People  go  to  shows  and  see  the  most  gloriously 
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coloured  Apples  beautifully  arranged  on  dishes  ; 
they  take  down  the  names  of  those  which  most 
take  their  fancy,  and,  without  giving  any  thought 
to  the  subject,  order  the  trees  from  their  nurserj-- 
men,  only  to  find  that  some  at  least  of  the  trees 
are  a  failure.  Catalogues,  too,  are  often  some- 
what misleading,  as  the}'  say  everything  there  is 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  Apple,  and  do  not 
mention  that  it  will  not  succeed  under  certain 
■conditions. 

First,  it  will  be  well  to  warn  the  owner  of  a 
■wet,  clayey  soil  of  the  most  likely  pit-falls  in 
planting  Apples.  There  are  certain  varieties 
which  everyone  wants  to  plant,  and  two  of  the 
most  common  of  these  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Ribston  Pippin,  both  rightly  considered  to  be  with- 
out a  rival.  Both  would  be  certain  failures  in  our 
case — the  former  cankering  little  less  than  the 
latter  in  many  places — needing,  as  they  do,  a 
■warm,  rich  soil.  Another  is  King  of  the  Pippins, 
rather  overrated  except  at  its  best.  It  is  very 
often  a  failure,  as  it,  too,  needs  a  warm,  rich  soil, 
■as  do  also  that  famous  show  Apple  King  of  Tomp- 
kins' County  and  that  king  of  cooking  Apples  The 
Wellington,  or  Dumelow's  Seedling,  the  latter  of 
■which  especially  cankers  terribly  in  an  unsuitable 
soil.  Mannington's  Pearniain,  another  gem,  is 
scarcely  less  risky  to  plant,  and  the  Old  Nonpareil, 
like  many  of  the  very  old  sorts,  is  much  inclined 
to  canker.  If  a  soil  is  unsuited  to  a  particular 
variety  it  does  not  necessarily  canker,  as  some 
sorts  are  not  liable  to  it  or  very  rarely  fall  a  prey 
to  it,  but  they  may  refuse  to  bear  or  to  do  so  very 
sparingly,  or  the  fruit  may  be  much  undersized. 
The  Apples  above  mentioned  are  varieties  that 
everybody  would  like  to  grow,  as  in  Plums  every- 
body wants  to  grow  the  old  Green  Gage,  with 
which  very  few  really  succeed.  It  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour. 

Having  started  with  this  negative  advice,  let 
us  come  to  practical  matters.  And  here  let  it  be 
insisted  that  whatever  is  said  in  this  article  as  to 
sorts  which  will  or  will  not  do  well  in  cold  wet 
soils  when  a  good  sort,  and  one  the  intending 
planter  likes  is  seen  flourishing  in  a  neighbour's 
garden,  by  all  means  plant  it.  Conversely,  if  a 
sort  you  would  like  te  plant  is  seen  to  be  a  failure 
on  a  soil  just  the  same  as  yours,  by  no  means  plant 
it  unless  you  happen  to  know  your  neighbour  has 
treated  it  wrongly. 

Dessert  Apples. 
We  will  first  deal  with  dessert  Apples.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  reliable  is  Brownlee's  Russet,  an 
ugly  enough  Apple  it  is  true,  of  medium  size,  but 
very  sweet  and  juicy  and  richly  flavoured,  and  it 
is  in  season  from  February  to  May.  It  needs  to 
be  left  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible,  as  it  possesses 
the  russet  tendency  to  shrivel,  but  if  picked  late 
and  stored  in  a  cool  place  it  is  very  fine.  It  is  most 
prolific,  and  will  do  well  in  almost  any  soil. 
Lemon  Pippin  is  a  good  old  Apple  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  but,  under  the  name  of  the 
Quince  Apple,  it  must  have  been  grown  for  several 
centuries,  though  it  is  now  rather  falling  into 
neglect  in  competition  with  the  host  of  newer 
varieties.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  when  well 
grown  is  of  a  good  size  and  rather  handsome,  being 
in  shape  and  colour  something  like  a  Lemon.  It 
is  good  for  dessert  from  Christmas  till  Easter, 
and  for  culinary  purposes  throughout  the  winter. 
I  have  a  standard  tree  growing  side  by  side  with  a 
standard  Cat's-head,  and  though  the  latter  is,  and 
has  been  for  twenty  years,  badly  cankered,  the 
Lemon  Pippin  has  not  a  trace  of  this  disease,  or 
more  properly  parasitic  fungus,  while  the  soil  is 
low  lying  and  near  a  river.  A  Queen  standard 
planted  near  it  ten  years  ago  is  catching  the  canker 
from  the  Cat's-head  already.  Court  Pendu  Plat 
is  a  good  dessert  Apple,  of  free-bearing  habit,  in 
season  from  February  to  April ;  not  a  pretty  Apple 
by  any  means,  either  in  colour  or  shape,  but  it  has 
the  great  recommendation  for  low  lying  situations, 
where  spring  frosts  are  often  so  persistent,  of  being 
about  the  last  of  all  Apples  to  come  into  bloom, 
and  therefore  often  escapes  a  sharp  May  frost 
which  destroys  the  bloom  of  the  earlier  flowering 
sorts.  Baxter's  Pearmain  is  a  very  hardy  and 
vigorous  grower,  and  very  prolific,  of  medium  size, 
greenish    tinged   with   red,   beautifully  crisp   and 


slightly  acid — a  recommendation  to  many  — 
and  is  in  season  at  Christmas  and  for  some  time 
after.  Another  Apple  in  season  at  Christmas 
time  is  the  Christmas  Pearmain,  which  was 
introduced  bj'  Messrs.  Bunyard  in  189.3,  and 
seems  likely  to  become  a  great  favourite.  It  is 
an  enormous  cropper  and  free  from  canker,  is 
of  medium  size  and  very  pretty,  having  a  scarlet 
cheek  with  russet  markings,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  dessert  at  that 
season  of  festivities.  Most  of  the  Nonpareils 
are  too  delicate  for  wet  soils,  but  there  is  one 
which  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  this  is  the 
Ross  Nonpareil.  It  is  of  medium  size,  of  general 
russety  appearance,  with  a  red  cheek  where  it 
catches  the  sun.  It  is  of  delicious  flavour,  most 
prolific,  and  is  good  for  dessert  for  pretty  well  six 
months — November  to  April.  The  above  is  a 
selection  of  dessert  Apples  all  of  greater  or  less 
excellence,  and  may  all  be  tried  on  a  cold  wet  soil 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  No  earl}'  sorts 
have  been  given,  but  if  any  are  wanted  the  Red 
Juneatingor  Joaneting,  sometimes  called  Margaret, 
in  season  in  July,  and  the  Harvest  Apple,  in  season 
in  August  and  earl}'  September,  generally  succeed  in 
any  situation.  Both  are  very  old-fashioned  Apples, 
seldom  met  with  in  orchards  of  more  recent 
planting,  and  beth  are  very  good  to  eat  direct  from 
the  trees.      When  we  come  to 

Cooking  Apples 
we  have  the  old  Keswick  Codlin,  a  very  earlj' 
variety,  being  of  a  culinary  size  as  early  as  Jul}', 
though  more  properly  in  season  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  now  going  out  of  fashion,  being 
superseded  by  newer  varieties  like  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Lord  Suffield,  the  latter  of  which  cankers  so 
badly  as  to  be  out  of  the  (juestion  for  a  damp  soil. 
Early  cooking  Apples  are  not  the  best  to  plant,  as 
in  August  and  September  anyone  who  has  anything 
of  an  orchard  has  more  windfalls  than  he  has 
use  for.  A  more  useful  sort  is  Bismarck,  an  Apple 
of  recent  introduction  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere rapidly  rising  into  popularity.  It  is  a  large 
Apple,  of  good  firm  texture,  almost  equal  to 
Wellington  in  that  respect,  and  of  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  a  very  useful  Apple  during 
the  midwinter  months  ;  the  tree  is  a  very  prolific 
bearer  even  in  a  young  state.  An  equally  valuable 
Apple,  though  not  coming  into  bearing  so  early, 
but  a  regular  cropper  when  established,  is  the  much 
advertised  Bramley's  Seedling,  a  very  large  Apple, 
in  season  the  whole  winter  and  spring.  It  is  a 
tremendously  vigorous  grower,  and  seems  likely  to 
make  magnificent  standards,  as  it  does  very  large 
bushes.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great  favourites 
of  the  future.  A  large  variety  of  Apples  for  cooking 
is  not  necessary  so  long  as  we  get  a  supply  in 
good  condition  through  the  winter,  but  one  more 
will  be  given  suitable  for  our  purpose,  and  that  is 
the  Winter  Queening,  or  Sussex  Duck's-bill,  in 
season  during  the  midwinter  months,  and  fit  for 
dessert  if  left  on  the  tree  late,  when  it  becomes  a 
good  colour.  It  is  not  well  known,  being  often 
ignored  in  some  catalogues,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  for  the  soil  we  are  concerned  with. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  interest  in  Apple  culture,  and  the  orchards  of 
the  future  will  not  be  occupied  by  such  rubbish 
as  many  of  them  are  to-day.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  grow  a  good  sort  as  a  bad  one  if  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection,  and,  as  shown  above, 
there  is  a  number  of  most  excellent  sorts  so 
hardy  that  they  will  grow  in  the  stiflfest  and 
most  forbidding  -  looking  clay  soil.  Generally 
speaking,  when  dealing  with  a  wet  cold  soil,  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  grow  bushes  than  standards, 
and  these  should  be  on  the  broad-leaved  English 
Paradise  stock.  As  every  fruit  grower  knows,  the 
Crab  stock  runs  down  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  subsoil,  while  the  Paradise  stock  ramifies- 
through  the  surface  soil,  having  much  more  root 
fibre  than  the  Crab.  Hence  a  Crab  stock  running 
down  into  the  clay  either  induces  canker  or 
rampancy  of  growth.  Bushes  need  not  necessarily 
be  small  garden  trees  such  as  are  recommended  to 
be  planted  (3  feet  to  9  feet  apart,  which,  though 
coming  into  bearing  very  early,  still  obviously  can 
never  produce  fruit  by  the  bushel ;  but  they  may 
be  grown  in  a  free  manner,  forming  trees  10  feet 


or  12  feet  high  or  more,  each  stem  forming  a 
cordon  furnished  with  fruit  spurs  from  top  to 
bottom.  Such  a  tree  may  easily  produce  two  or 
three  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season,  and,  being  low, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  loss  through  autumn 
gales,  while  it  will  produce  such  a  crop  as 
mentioned  if  it  has  been  properly  trained,  by  the 
time  the  standard  would  just  be  beginning  to 
come  into  bearing.  Growing  on  the  bush  system 
has  the  further  recommendation  of  enabling  the 
owner  to  make  two  pickings  of  the  fruit,  those 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  bush  being  ready  first, 
and  as  Apples  on  cold  soils  are  always  later  than 
those  on  dry  warm  soils,  it  is  a  great  advantage, 
especially  with  the  later  varieties,  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  Apples  on  the  tree  till  they  are  fully 
matured,  even  if  it  is  into  November.  As  an 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  with  bushes,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
.Society's  Chiswick  Gardens  states  that  he  has 
repeatedly  picked  2Slb.  of  Apples  from  a  bush  the 
second  season  after  planting.  Alger  Petts. 
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CYCLAMEN   EUROPIUM. 

NEARLY  every  week  in  autumn 
I  see  mistakes  made  in  the  flower 
notes  of  gardeners,  who  wrongly 
call  the  hardy  autumn  Cyclamen 
C.  europajum.  I  know  only  one 
hardy  autumn  Cyclamen,  and  its 
right  name  is  C.  neapolitanum  (Tenore).  It 
used  to  be  confused  by  botanists  -with  C. 
europium  (Linnaeus),  but  Mr.  Baker  set  the 
names  right  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  both  the  "  Kew  Hand  List "  and  "  Index 
Kewensis"  have  confirmed  the  distinction. 

C.  neapolitanum  (Tenore),  native  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  begins  to  flower  in  ordinary 
seasons  about  the  last  week  in  August.  The 
leaves,  which  are  large  and  pointed  and 
marbled,  follow  in  about  a  fortnight  and  last 
into  spring.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
from  crimson  to  white.  It  is  naturalised  in 
some  places  in  England,  and  so  included  in 
the  British  Flora,  though  wrongly  named  C. 
europseum  both  by  Sowerby  and  by  Bentham. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  thriving  in  my 
garden  in  Cheshire  in  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  coming  up  from  self-sown  seed,  ■which 
ripens  in  a  year  if  spared  by  birds  and  mice. 
I  see  this  species  in  many  rocky  shrubberies  in 
North  Wales  permanently  established,  though 
only  in  private  grounds. 

C.  europseum  (Linnceus)  is  a  native  of  South- 
eastern    France     and    Switzerland.      It    has 
smaller  and  round,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves 
without  variegation,  and  produced  before  the 
flo'n'ers,  which  are  shorter  in  the  petals  than 
those  of  the  former  species,  and  come  in  July,  | 
being  generally  over  before  those  of  C.  neapoli- 
tanum  begin.     In  spite  of  repeated  importa- 
tions from  Ai.x-les-Bains,  where  it  abounds,  1 1 
have  never  been  able  to  make  it  thrive,  nor  | 
have  I  ever  seen  it  in  English  gardens  com- 
parable   for   ornament    and    vigour  with    C. 
neapolitanum,  though  it  has  one  advantage 
over  that  species  in  being  very  fragrant. 
Llandudno.  C.  WoLLEY-DoD. 


CROCUS  SPECIOSUS. 
A  Beautiful  Autumn  Crocus. 
The  Crocuses  most  generally  met  with  in 
gardens  are  the  spring-blooming  Dutch  varie- 
ties, which  make  such  a  brilliant  show  in  the 
borders  with  their  golden-yellow,  deep  purple, 
pure  white,  and  striped  lilac.  One  cannot  but 
admire  their  beauty  and  brightness,  but  the 
admiration  is  tinged  with  regret  that  other 
species  flowering  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
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and  equally  lovely,  suflfer  such  unmerited 
neglect,  for  few  and  far  between  are  the 
gardens  in  which  they  are  met  with.  Of  the 
autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  C.  speciosus — the 
subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration — is 
the  handsomest,  and  a  large  mass  makes 
a  charming  ])icture  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October,  the 
petals  of  purple-blue,  delicately  veined,  being 
set  off  by  the  glowing  orange  anthers.  As  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  advance  of  the  leaves, 
which  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  spring,  it  adds  materially  to  the  effect  if 
the  bed  is  carpeted  with  some  dwarf  plant, 
lonopsidium  acaule,  sown  in  the  late  summer, 
makes  a  pretty  surfacing,  its  tiny  lavender- 
white  flowers  contrasting  well  with  the  purple 
of  the  Crocus.  Mossy  Saxifrages,  Thymes, 
Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia  Nummularia), 
and  other  dwarf  plants  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  On  grassy  banks  Crocus  spe- 
ciosus is  very  beautiful,  the  green  of  the  grass 
forming  an  excellent  setting  to  the  flowers. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  C.  speciosus, 
viz.,  C.  s.  Aitchisonii,  C.  s. 
transylvanicus,  and  C.  s. 
globosus,  but,  though  beau- 
tiful, none  of  them  are  quite 
as  lovely  as  the  type. 
Although  Crocus  speciosus 
is  the  most  attractive  of  the 
autumn-flowering  race,  there 
are  several  other  pretty 
species  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden,  since 
they  and  the  Colchicums 
are  invaluable  for  giving 
colour  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  majority  of 
plants  have  passed  out  of 
bloom.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  pleasing  :  C.  can- 
cellatus,  C.  iridiflorus,  C. 
hadriaticus,  C.  Isevigatus, 
C.  medius,  C.  nudiflorus,  C. 
ochroleucus,  C.  pulchellus, 
C  Salzmannii,  C.  sativus, 
C.  Tournefortii,  and  C. 
zonatus.  These  bear  flowers 
of  varying  shades  of  purple, 
violet,  and  lilac,  often 
veined  and  feathered,  and 
in  some  white  and  yellow 
arer  the  predominating 
colours.  While  on  the 
subject  of  Crocuses  a 
passing  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  charming  early-flowering  C. 
Imperati,  which  expands  its  delicately  tinted 
buff  and  lilac  blossoms  in  the  time  of  the 
Snowdrops.  S.  W.  Fitzheebeet. 


spring  a  small  plant  of  its  counterpart  in  habit,  |  Scilla  hc-emorrhoidalis,  a  species  at  one  time  sent 
but  of  a  different  colour.  Tfiis  he  informed  me  from  Grand  Canary,  where  it  inhabits  a  limited 
was  called  Coombefishacre  White.  It  is  now  in  area  a  mile  or  two  north-west  of  Monte  on  a 
bloom,   and  it   appears  certain  that   it  will  be  a  I  precipitous  cliff.  G.  B.  Malleit. 

great  acquisition,  even  in  such-  a  numerous  family  .^^^__^^^^^-_^__^^ 

as  in  the  Starworts,   whose  species  and  varieties 

give  us  such  a  multitude  of  forms.     The  flowers  j         LITTLE- KNOWN     GRAPES. 
are   exactly    like   those  of   the   original   Coombe-  I        .  .   .  r  r~i' 

fishacre  but  of  a  fine  white.  When  it  comes  into  ,  It  is  surprising  what  a  great  number  of  Grapes 
market  and  has  attained  a  good  size  in  gardens  :  can  be  placed  under  this  heading.  I  am  aware 
this  new  variety  will  become  a  favourite  Starwort.    that  the  majority  are  of  little  or  no  use  for 


Carsethorn,  hg  Dumfries,  N.B.        S.  Aknott. 


BESSERA  ELEGANS. 

This  Mexican  bulb  is  rarely  seen.  It 
brownish  Brodifea-like  bulb,  lax  rush-like  leaves 
3  feet  long,  and  wir3'-looking  stems  2  feet  high, 
bearing  umbels  of  rich  vermilion  flowers  each 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  averaging 
twelve  to  the  umbel.  It  has  the  habit  of  Brodifea 
coccinea  or  B.  Howelli.  The  most  interesting 
features  of  the  flower  are  the  intense  vermilion 
colour  of  the  segments,  the  purple  filaments  and 
styles  which  project  beyond  the  perianth,  and  the 
arsenic-coloured  pollen,  altogether  a  curious  com- 


COLCHICUM  BOENMUELLERI. 
A  FINE  clump  of  this  scarce  Meadow  Saffron  has 
been  much  admired  here  this  autumn.  It  is  as 
large  as  the  finest  of  the  forms  of  C.  speciosum, 
but  opens  lighter  in  colour,  afterwards  becoming 
a  good  purple  with  a  white  centre.  C.  Born- 
muelleri  does  not  open  out  so  flat  as  C.  speciosum, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  in  rainy  or  misty  autumns. 
Though  still  expensive,  it  should  soon  be  much 
cheaper,  as  it  increases  freely.  I  grow  it  here  in 
moist  peat  and  sand.  It  seeds  plentifully,  but  I 
have  not  yet  had  seedlings  of  a  flowering  size. 

ASTER  COOMBEFISHACRE  WHITE. 
Aster  Coombefishacke  is  generally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  best  of  our  Starworts,  though,  like  the 
most  of  these  perennial  Asters,  it  ought  to  be  seen 
as  a  large  bush  to  do  justice  to  its  beauty.  It  is 
one  of  my  special  favourites,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  when  Mr.  Archer-Hind  kindly  sent  me  in 


CROCnS  SPECIOSUS  :   A  BEAUTIFUL  BUT  NEGLECTED   AUTUMN  FLOWER. 


bination  of  colours  in  one  flower.  The  umbel  is 
light  and  graceful,  and  the  flowers  are  quaint,  and 
on  this  account  the  plant  is  a  favourite  with  those 
who  care  for  bulbous  plants,  thriving  colonies 
being  occasionally  found  in  obscure  collections,  but 
I  do  not  think  Bessera  elegans  is  generally  well 
known.  It  may  be  treated  similarly  to  Milla 
biflora  with  good  results. 


SCILLA    CHINENSIS. 

This,  or  Barnardia  scilloides  as  it  is  most  fre- 
quently called,  is  a  quaint  little  bulb  resembling  a 
Hyaointhus.     It  throws  up  several  stems  a  foot   both  in  Iserry  and  bunch. 


high  in  August,  September,  and  October,  ter 
rainating  in  a  pretty  spike  of  pale  pink  flowers, 
rather  densely  packed  together,  but  sufficiently 
open  to  show  the  ivory  whiteness  of  the  pedicels 
and  that  portion  of  the  stem  incorporated  with 
the  inflorescence.  The  unopened  buds  are  tipped 
with  green.  It  is  free  growing,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  rock  garden  or  border, 
but  particularly  for  the  rock  garden,  where  it  would 
help  to  sustain  interest  when  many  of  its  kindred 
are  resting.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  naturalising, 
also  for  flowering   in  company  with   Colchicums, 


general  cultivation,  but  still  I  think  there  are 
a  few  which,  given  a  good  trial,  would  compare 
very  favourably  with  some  kinds  more  exten- 
sively grown.  A  few  of  the  best  of  a  collection 
has  a  J  have  had  under  my  notice  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  are  mentioned. 

San  Antonm. — This  produces  fine  bunches, 
somewhat  resembling  Madresfield  Court  in 
appearance.  The  berries  are  purplish  black, 
large,  and  oval.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and 
sweet,  with  good  flavour.  Like  Madresfield 
Court,  it  is  a  bad  keeper. 

Ckasselas   Bouge    forms    a    medium  -  sized 
somewhat    loose    bunch.      The    berries    are 
small,  red,   very  juicy,  and 
sweet. 

Ckasselas  Hose.  —  This 
variety  is  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  flavour,  not 
unlike  Muscat  of  Alexan-" 
dria.  Its  bunches  are  large 
and  compact,  with  large 
round  berries.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  skin.  Flesh  juicy 
and  sweet. 

Ckasselas  Najioleon.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
deserves  to  be  more  exten- 
sively grown.  It  forms  a 
handsome  bunch,  is  a  free 
setter,  and  the  flavour  is 
e.xcellent.  Berries  oval,  of 
medium  size,  becoming  jjale 
golden  when  ripe.  This  was 
shown  with  success  at  the 
recent  fruit  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Gkaptal. — This  is  a  white 
Grape,  and  not  unlike 
Golden  Hamburgh.  It  forms 
handsome  bunches  of  good 
size  and  flavour,  but  its 
flesh  is  very  soft. 

Black  Frontignan. — This 

is    a    good    free    cropping 

variety  of  excellent  flavour. 

Its  bunches  and  berries  are 

of  medium  size,  round,  and  black.     Flesh  firm 

and  juicy. 

Madeira  Frontignan.  —  This  produces 
medium-sized  compact  bunches  with  reddish 
purple  berries.  Flesh  juicy  and  sweet,  and  of 
good  flavour. 

Meurthe  Frontignan. — This  is  of  excellent 
flavour,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
Muscat.  It  has  medium-sized  bunches,  with 
large  round  berries,  which  are  quite  black.  Its 
flesh  is  very  firm  and  sweet. 
Salamon's  Frontignan  is  of  medium  size 
It  is  a  white  Grape 


of  a  somewhat  Muscat  flavour. 

Black  Monnkka.  —  This  produces  large 
bunches  and  berries,  but  the  flavour  is  only 
third  rate,  and  not  to  be  recommended. 

Black  Cluster. — This  crops  very  freely  and 
is  a  good  setter.  Its  bunches  are  rather  small 
but  very  compact.  Berries  oval  and  black. 
Flesh  firm,  juicj'  and  sweet,  and  of  good 
flavour. 

Syrian. — This  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and 
produces   immense    bunches.      Berries  _  large. 


Crocuses,  Sternbergias,    &e.     It  nearest  ally  is  i  oval,  and  pale  yellow  when  ripe.     Flesh  very 
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firm  and  sweet.    It  is  a  good  late  Grape,  and 
keeps  well  when  well  finished. 

Royal  Muscadine. — This  does  remarkably 
well  out  of  doors  on  a  south  wall.  It  develops 
fairly  large  bunches.  Berries  large  and  round, 
which  when  ripe  are  a  beautiful  amber.  The 
flavour  is  rich  and  delicious. 


the  good  effect  of  doing  this  thoroughly.     A 
good  trenching  once  will  last  a  life  time. 

Bush  trees  in  their  earlier  stages  are  grown 
and  trained  as  pyramids  by  nurserymen,  i.e., 
grafted  low  down  near  the  ground.     The  first 


same  conditions.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  only  one  place  where  they  will  not  thrive, 
and  that  is  on  grass ;  there  I  think  no  tree 
will  fruit  satisfactorily,  as  is  so  often  shown 
by  the  miserable  trees  one  frequently  sees  on 


Pninelas  is  a  fairly  good  black  Grape,  of  eachyeartowithinafootof  that  of  the  preceding 

medium  size,  and  a  good  cropper.     The  flesh  year.    Side   growths   are  left  9  inches   long, 

is  firm  and  sweet,  with  a  peculiar  but  not  Such  trees  are  excellent  for  planting^  after  the 
unpleasant  flavour. 


year  s  maiden  growth  is  pruned  to  within  a  foot   grass  land.     It  is  condemned  at  the  Woburn 
from  the  graft,  and  the  leading  gjrowth  pruned    fruit  farm.  G.  Norji.vn. 

The  Gardens,  Hatfield  Hcmse. 


third  year.  These  side  growths  in  after  year; 
with  others  secured  in  the  .same  way  after 
planting,  form  the  frame  of  the  tree,  from  which 
growths  multiply  with  age.  Thinning  out  is 
done  at  pruning  time  to  let  light  and  air  into 
the  centre  of  the  trees.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
prune  Apple  trees,  except  espaliers,  on  the  spur 
system,  but  rely  on  fruit  buds  being  formed 
on  branches.  The  branches  are  reduced  in 
The  Apple  is  the  most  important  fruit  grown  number  by  pruning  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
-■  ■      ••  and  as  in  the  case   Excessive     pruning    of    Apple    trees    creates 

canker,  while  tree  growth  prevents  it.     Bush 
trees  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  kept 


All  the  above  are  grown  in  cool  houses, 
except  West's  St.  Peters,  which  reciuires  a  high 
temperature  to  develop  it  perfectly. 

E.  Haeeiss. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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out  of  doors  in  this  country, 
of  other  fruits  the  southern  and  warmer  parts 
are  the  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation, 
but  in  the  more  northern  and  cooler  parts 
with  reasonable  attention  the  results  are 
frequently  good.  I  believe  that  in  warmer 
parts  in  favourable  seasons  well  grown  Apples 
bear  fruit  little  inferior  to  that  from  the  most 
favoured   quarters  of  the  world.     The   cooler 


WALL 


in  position  after  planting  by  staking.  They 
are  convenient  also  to  manage,  such  as  freeing 
from  insects,  pruning,  thinning  the  fruit,  and 
gathering.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for 
thinning.  No  matter  what  the  shape  of  the 
tree,  if  more  fruits  are  swelling   than  can  be 


GARDEN -MAKING. 

I. — Introduction.* 
7  ALLS  in  the  garden  are  often 
a  necessity,  not  only  on  sloping 
ground,  but  sometimes  even 
on  fairly  level  spaces.  The 
construction  of  such  walls  and 
the  process  of  adorning  them 
with  all  kinds  of  suitable  vegetation  is  now 
generally  termed  "  wall  gardening."  That  in 
connexion  with  such  work  an  enormous 
number  of  problems  may  occur,  according  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  position,  require- 
ments,   climate,    surroundings.    Arc,    is    only 


w 


natural,  and  the  object  of  this  and  the  fol 

. _. _.     .  'lowing  essays  will  be  to  give  practical  hints 

"parts  of  the  country"  can  never  be  expected  to  developed  to  a  proper  size,  thinning  should  i  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  of  wall  gar- 
produce  such  large  crops  as  in  more  favoured  be  done,  and  in  any  case  deformed  useless  |  dening  in  its  various  forms, 
counties.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  rubbish  should  be  taken  ott'.  I  do  not  i  A  wall  garden  and  a  rock  garden  should 
wisely  considered  this  point  at  their  autumn  think  Apple  trees  ever  looked  worse  in  the  |  not  be  confounded,  nor  should  there,  in  my 
fruit  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  month  of  .June  than  they  did  this  year.  ;  opinion,  be  any  attempt  at  amalgamation,  a 
having  classes    for    special  districts.      From   Fruit    that    escaped    the    spring  frosts    was  i  step  which  could  only  end  in  failure  from  a 


most  districts 
well  grown  fruit 
has  come  at 
times. 

The  season  for 
Apples  is  a  long 
one,  well  ripened 
and  carefully 
gathered  fruit 
keeping  well  in 
a  properly  con- 
structed fruit 
room  all  the  year 
round,  but  a  rea- 
sonable period  is 
from  August  to 
April.  After  the 
stone  fruit  season 
in  autumn,  and 
till  early  -  forced 
Strawberries  are 
ready,  few  home- 
grown fruits  are 
available,  and  it 
is  then  that  good 
Apples  are  in- 
valuable. Their 
colour  is  welcome 
on  the  lunch  and 
dinner  table,  and 
with  regard  to 
wholesomeness 
they  are  unex- 
celled, whilst  for 
cooking     they 

may  be  used  in  as  many  ways  as  any  other 
kind  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  some  varieties, 
the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  is  ready 
for  use,  and  over-cropped  trees  may  be  thinned 
with  advantage. 

A  month  from  now  (September  30)  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  planting  season,  by  which 
time  wood  and  foliage  of  the  trees  will  have 
matured.  Before  planting  time  ground  on 
which  trees  are  to  be  planted  shcmld  be 
trenched  2  feet  deep  at  the  least.  This  may 
appear  unnecessary,  but  the  trees  will  show 


BUSH   APPLE   TREES   IX   FLOWER   IX   THE   L.iXGLEY  NURSERIES  OF  MESSRS.    J.    VEITCH   AND   SONS. 

stunted  and  much  bruised.  The  foliage,  too, 
was  crippled  with  insects  and  mildew,  but  by 
removing  the  deformed  fruit  and  reducing  to 
one  where  they  were  in  clusters  the  result  is  on 
many  trees  a  useful  crop.  The  rainfall  of 
August  and  September  much  assisted  them. 
Some  gardeners  say  they  "  do  not  have  time  to 
thin  ;  while  they  would  be  thinning  weeds 
would  be  growing."  I  manage  to  thin  Apples, 
and  get  at  the  weeds,  too. 

Bush  trees   can   be  grown  in  all   positions 
where  standards  would  succeed,  and  under  the 


picturesque  point 
of  view  ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  strongly 
convinced  that 
both  should  be 
as  distinct  as 
possible  from 
each  other.  A 
wall  in  its  struc- 
ture should  be 
a  wall  plain  and 
simple,  however 
much  we  might 
vary  its  adorn- 
ment by  plants. 
But  a  rock  garden 
should  contain 
either  natural 
rocks  or  what 
appears  to  be 
such  ;  it  should, 
in  fact,  be  as 
irregular  as  pos- 
sible. Regularity 
in  a  rock  garden 
would  be  fatal  to 
its  purpose,  i.e., 
the  representa- 
tion of  a  piece 
of  vvild,  rugged 
Nature.  For  the 
same  reason,  too 
much  irregularity 
in  a  wall  would 
spoil  its  nature, 
and  of  all  structures  in  the  universe  none  are 
more  deplorably  repulsive  in  their  effect  than 
the  so-called  "rock  walls,"  which  resemble 
neither  wall  nor  rock,  but  are  bald  and  ugly. 

When  speaking  of  regularity  in  a  wall 
garden,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  imply 
that  the  walls  must  always  be  in  straight  lines. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  often  be  most  desir- 

♦  With  this  article  we  commence  a  series  of  essays  written 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  lleyer,  of  Exeter,  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
wall  gardening.  As  these  contributions  are  based  on  prac- 
tical experience,  we  hope  they  will  prove  useful  to  readers 
of  The  Garden.— Ed. 
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sticks,  &o.,  but  the  Carnations  shown  in  the 
illustration  look  more  graceful  on  the  wall 


\,/f:jS^^^_  '^ 


able  to  make  them  in  curves,  but  their  general  we  are  generally  accustomed  to  grow  on  level 
structure  should  be  regular  and  uniform  in  all  j  ground,  as,  for  instance,  the  Carnations  shown 
but  the  planting,  which  will  be  found  most '  in  the  illustration,  gain  considerably  in  efiect 
etiective  when  varying  as  much  as  possible.  by  such  an  elevated  position.  On  level  ground 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very  !  the  hanging  down  of  the  shoots  of  Carnations 
striking  case  in  point.  It  was  prepared  from  '  becomes  a  nuisance,  as  they  have  to  be  tied  to 
a  photograph  which,  by  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Sir  Warwick  ilorsbead,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  take  at  Tregaddick, 
in  Cornwall.  Here  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  slopes  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  build  a  curving,  retaining 
wall  to  support  a  plateau  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  carriages 
to  turn  with  ease  and  without 
danger.  It  is  a  dry  wall  built 
of  granite,  and  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  for  a  narrow  piece  of 
lawn  to  slope  inwards,  i.e., 
towards  the  house,  between  the 
gravel  plateau  •  and  the  wall 
itself.  The  joints  are  filled  with 
soil  instead  of  mortar,  and  how 
well  plants  delight  in  just  that 
kind  of  position  may  be  gathered 
from  the  present  illustration 
and  also  from  a  previous  one 
published  in  connexion  with 
my  notes  on  wall  gardening  in 
September  (see  The  Garden, 
September  20),  which  depicts 
another  portion  of  the  same 
wall .  In  the  present  illustration 
a  luxurious  group  of  fine  Car- 
nations (ten  years  old)  fringes 
the  top  of  the  wall,  while  lower 
down  are  Ferns,  Alyssum, 
Antirrhinum,  Sedum,  Esch- 
scholtzia,  Arabia,  Valerian,  &c., 
in  great  profusion. 

Advantages  of  a  Wall 

Garden. 
Kock  gardens  and  wall  gardens 
may  be  said  to  supplement  each 
other.  It  often  happens  that  a 
position  most  unsuitable  for  the 
one  is  at  the  same  time  most 
suitable  for  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  in  a  small  formal 
garden,  where  rockwork  would 
be  out  of  place,  the  owner  need 
not  on  that  account  give  up 
the  idea  of  grovping  such  of  the 
choice  mountain  plants  as  would 
require  the  support  of  stone- 
work, but  he  might  construct  a 
wall  garden  instead,  in  which  the  majority  of   than  could  possibly  be  the  case  anywhere  else. 


PORTION   OF   \\ALL  GARDEN   IN   THE   GROUNDS   OF  SIR   WARWICK   MORSHEAD; 

TREGADDICK,    NEAR  BODMIN   (NOTE  THE   CARNATIONS  IN   FLOWER  ON  TOP 

OF   THE  WALL). 


such  plants  would  thrive  admirably  if  well 
chosen  and  properly  planted. 

If  the  formal  garden  is  bounded  by  retain- 
ing walls,  forming  either  a  terrace  or  a 
boundary,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  walls 
should  not  be  made  to  yield  a  brilliant  display 
of  colour,  and  by  having  an  eye  to  successive 
effects  they  might  be  made  attractive  practi- 
cally all  the  year  round.  Many  alpines  from 
high  altitudes,  and  even  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  the  mountains,  will  succeed  in  this 
position  between  the  joints  of  the  stones 
better  than  anywhere  else. 

Another  most  important  advantage  is  that 
if  our  favourites  are  planted  in  a  wall  we  may 
have  them  under  our  more  immediate  notice, 
as  in  the  raised  positions  they  would  be  nearer 
to  or  even  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Then, 
again,  in  the  case  of  overhanging  plants,  their 
prostrate  or  pendent  shoots  can  never  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  when  gracefully 
suspended  from  a  wall.    Even  plants  which 


Moreover,  their  flowers  are  at  the  exact  height 
of  the  average  eye,  and  their  perfume  can  be 
enjoyed  without  stooping  or  even  without 
lifting  the  blossoms,  an  advantage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Still  another  advantage  of  wall  gardening  is 
a  maximum  of  effect  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
Building  a  wall  is  easier  and  cheaper  than 
constructing  a  good  rock  garden,  and  the 
plants  growing  in  the  wall  are  easily  kept  in 
order,  requiring  but  little  attention. 

W.ALL  Gardening  and  Rock  Gardening 
Compared. 
Rockwork,  when  really  well  arranged,  may 
be  made  a  most  charming  feature  in  the 
garden,  but  when  erected  by  incompetent 
hands,  without  regard  to  good  taste  or  to 
Nature's  simple  laws,  becomes  repulsive.  If 
the  constructor  of  such  rockwork  does  not 
possess  the  ability  of  imparting  to  his  work 
that    natural    ajipearance   without   which   no 


rock  garden  could  possibly  be  a  real  success, 
it  would  have  been  better  by  far  had  such 
rockwork  never  been  attempted,  but  given 
place  to  simply  a  plain  wall,  which  could  have 
been  erected  at  less  than  a  quarter  the  cost  by 
an  ordinary  mason  or  even  intelligent  labourer. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  wall  garden  may  be 
made  a  success  in  any  position.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  sadly  out 
of  place  in  the  midst  of  very 
irregular  or  undulating  sur- 
roundings, especially  if  it  be  a 
straight  wall,  and  if  this  should 
intercept  the  view  from  any 
important  position  as  seen  either 
from  the  house  or  from  such 
parts  of  the  garden  as  would 
be  much  frequented.  In  such  a 
position  a  wall  garden  would  be 
even  worse  than  rockwork  within 
a  formal  garden. 

The  Most  Suitable  Site  for 
A  Wall  Garden. 
We  may,  broadly  speaking, 
accept  the  principle  that  a  vpall 
garden  will  be  at  its  best  only 
when  constructed  on  more  or 
less  regular  lines  as  a  terrace 
wall,  a  boundary  wall,  or  a 
similar  position.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  on  1;he 
whole  a  site  connected  with 
formal  gardening  of  some  kind 
will  be  found  to  be  best,  even  if 
the  formality  is  confined  to  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the 
house  only.  It  very  often 
happens  that  owners  of  gardens 
have  long  straight  borders  only 
3  feet  to  5  feet  wide  running 
parallel  with  a  straight  walk 
more  than  100  feet  in  length, 
and  that  they  desire  to  use  such 
border  for  rockwork.  Now  in 
such  a  position  even  the  most 
skilful  artist  in  rock  building 
will  fail  to  produce  work  which 
would  represent  natural  rock 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner.  The  space  would  be 
too  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
variation  so  essential  to  a  natural 
appearance.  But  for  a  wall 
garden  such  a  site  would  be  just 
right,  in  fact  nothing  could  be 
better.  If  it  should  be  desirable 
to  devote  the  entire  border  to 
alpines  or  other  mountain  plants,  we  may 
build  a  wall  which  would  appear  as  if 
it  had  natural  rock  for  its  foundation. 
This  is  easily  effected  by  scattering  a  few 
rough  weather-beaten  stones  of  different 
sizes  over  such  a  border,  and  if  skilfully 
placed  and  half  buried  in  the  ground  these 
stones  will  convey  the  idea  that  the  wall 
was  built  on  the  top  of  natural  rock  which  is 
cropping  up  through  the  surface  here  and  there 
but  reaches  down  to  depths  unlimited  below 
the  ground. 

This  would  be  perfectly  natural  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  such  a  case  we  might  combine 
rock  gardening  and  wall  gardening  with 
success  ;  but  if  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case,  i.e.,  if— as  is  unfortunately  still  too  oiten 
done— rockwork  should  be  arranged  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  the  result  would  be  ridiculous, 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
possibly  occur  in  Nature.  .^  ,, 

Elmside,  Exeter.  ,       F.  W.  Meter. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SELDOM  do  we  see.  the  crops  of  winter 
vegetables  looking  better  than  at  this 
season,  especially  those  on  light  dry  soils, 
and  the  past  spell  of  dry  weather  has 
done  much  to  improve  matters  even  in 
the  low  lying  districts  and  on  stiff  land. 
Providing  we  are  favoured  with  a  fine  autumn  to 
enable  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables 
to  become  well  matured  before  we  experience  any 
very  severe  weather  there  should  be  abundance  of 
most  things. 

Turnips  are  particularly  good  this  season,  the 
dull  showery  weather  suiting  them.  The  earlier 
sowings  should  be  lifted  immediately  they  are  of 
fair  size  and  stored  for  use  as  required.  Guard 
against  keeping  them  too  close  together.  The 
right  method  is  a  layer  of  bulbs  and  a  layer  of 
sand  or  cinder  ashes,  and  place  them  under  a  north 
wall. 

Keep  the  soil  frequently  hoed  among  succes- 
sional  crops,  and  the   very   late   sowings   should 


The  Frame  Ground. 


be  thinned,  but  left  about  as  thick  again  as 
is  generally  advised.  Apply  frequently  slight 
dressings  of  soot  and  a  quick  acting  manure,  and 
keep  the  soil  stirred  often  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
The  late  batches  often  prove  to  be  invaluable  after 
a  severe  winter,  as  by  drawing  a  little  soil  over 
the  bulbs  at  a  later  period  these  will  generally 
come  through  quite  unharmed. 

Seakale  has  made  splendid  growth  this  season, 
but  the  crowns  are  very  late  in  ripening.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  first  batch  for 
forcing,  as  Seakale  does  not  start  away  freely 
unless  a  short  season  of  rest  is  given  to  it.     The 


moist  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  placing  no  water  will  be  necessary  at  present.  Plunge 
them  in  heat.  The  warmest  end  of  the  Mushroom  the  pots  in  cocoanut  fibre,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
house  should  suffice  for  this.  about  6.^"  or  70'',  and  cover  the  bulb  with  a  flower- 

pot.     The  American    varieties  are  imported    in 
Decern  ber  and  January. 
All  well  ordered  gardens  should  contain  a  place,  I  Cannas. 

sheltered,  but  exposed  to  the  south,  for  the  pro-  ]  These  are  useful  for  winter-flowering,  and  are 
tection  and  forcing  of  the  various  kinds  of ,  valuable  as  decorative  plants  for  rooms.  Now  is 
vegetables.  Where  a  succession  of  high-class  I  a  good  time  to  put  in  sucker  cuttings  for  that 
produce  is  required  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  ,  purpose.  We  usually  obtain  at  this  season  strong 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  clear  up  and  make  one's  sucker  growths  from  plants  growing  outside  in 
plans  for  the  following  year.  The  old  hot-bed  beds.  Fill  4i-inch  pots  with  a  compost  of  loam, 
should  be  turned  over,  and  this  makes  excellent  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  with  an  addition  of  dried  horse 
material  for  nearly  all  crops,  both  in  the  kitchen  manure.  Place  the  cuttings  singly  in  the  pots, 
and  flower  garden.  making  the  soil  quite  firm,  and  give  good  drainage. 

The  frames  and  lights  should  be  well  washed  :  They  should  be  then  well  watered  and  placed  in  a 
and  repaired,  and  in  a  very  short  time  fresh  :  shady  and  warm  position  in  the  propagating  house, 
material  for  the  new  hot  -  beds  should  be  I  where  they  will  root  readily,  after  which  they 
prepared  and  made  up  for  starting  the  various  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  for  the  more 
crops,  one  of  the  first  being  Asparagus.  There  is  |  sturdily  they  are  grown  the  more  serviceable 
no  reason  why  this  delicious  vegetable  should  not  |  plants  will  they  make.  When  the  pots  are  well 
be  had  by  the  use  of  fermenting  material  and  cold  j  filled  with  roots,  liberal  feeding  is  of  great 
frames  from  November  till  the  time  comes  round  i  advantage, 
for  cutting  in  the  open.     Attend  to  the  blanching  Cinerarias. 

of  Endive,  both  the  broad-leavi'd  and  curled  !  The  earliest  batches  of  these  that  are  being 
varieties,    also   Lettuce,    but    keep    it    well    tied  j  grown    to    flower    in    November    and    December 

should  be  removed  to  a  cool  and  airy 
house.  Assuming  that  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  weak  liquid  manure 
should  be  given.  Later  batches  should 
be  potted  into  their  flowering  pots. 
Plants  required  for  house  deceration 
should  be  grown  in  small  pots  ;  the 
foliage  will  be  firmer  and  the  growth 
more  woody,  consequently  they  will 
stand  rougher  usage  than  plants  in  larger 
pots  with  luxuriant  growth.  Plants  in 
small  pots  need  more  care  in  watering. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its 
Varieties. 
These  useful  winter-flowering  plants 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  will  require 
tying  and  slinging  to  a  centre  stick.  I 
prefer  green  raffia  for  slinging,  as  by 
using  this  the  ties  are  almost  invisible. 
This  plant  requires  liberal  treatment 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  healthy  roots  ;  it 
is  surprising  how  much  feeding  it  re- 
quires. Clay's  Fertilizer  and  cow  manure 
alternately  we  have  found  most  satis- 
factory. The  same  remarks  apply  to 
other  winter-flowering  Begonias  ;  they 
all  thrive  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Nerines. 

As    the    flowering   spikes   are    being 

pushed  up  light  feeding  should  be  given 

them.      Give    water  at   the  roots  with 

great  care,  as  excessive  moisture  must 

be  avoided  or  disaster  will  soon  follow. 

Light    feeding     should     be     continued 

during  the  growing  season.     When  in  full  flower 

Nerines  are  of  the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse 

bulbous  plants,  and  flowering  as  they  do  during 

autumn  atid  winter  deserve  to  be  more  largely 

grown. 

Wexham  Park,  Slough.  John  Fleming. 
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during  fine  weather.    Good  salad  is  generally  much 
in  request  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 
Ferns. 
At  this  season  less  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 
given  and  the  plants  frequently  overhauled  and 
all  dead   and  decaying    fronds   removed.     Allow 
plenty  of  space  between  the  plants,  as  this  will 


M  ,„.  ir,M  T  A  f    T  ■  1    keep  damping  of  the  fronds  in  check.     Plants  that 

foliage  should   be  removed  as   it   shows  _s.gDS   of    have  been^rrowins.  all  the  season,  and  have  their 


decay,  the  roots  lifted  and  left  exposed  on  the 
ground  for  a  few  days,  taking  up  sufficient  only 
for  the  time  being  at  this  early  season.  A  fairly 
strong  heat  will  be  necessary  to  start  it  into 
growth,  the  crowns  should  be  syringed  two  or 
three  times  daily,  and  all  air  and  light  excluded. 
I  have  found  that  excellent  kind,  Lily  White, 
forces  better  than  the  ordinary  variety. 

Rhubarb  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  this  requires  even  a  longer  rest. 
Choose  an  early  variety.  The  old  foliage  should 
be  cleared  away,  exposing  the  crowns  as  much  as 
possible  some  days  before  lifting.  The  roots  should 
be  taken  up  carefully,  but  these   are  best   kept 


have  been  growing  all  the  season,  and  have  their 
pots  well  filled  with  healthy  roots,  should  be  given 
a  stimulant.  Weak  liquid  manure  made  from 
Clay's  Fertilizer  or  guano  we  have  found  most 
beneficial.  Water  at  the  roots  must  be  given 
sparingly  during  winter.  Many  of  the  Adiantums 
that  have  been  used  in  the  cool  houses  should  be 
brought  back  into  warmer  quarters. 

Tuberoses. 
The    African    bulbs   are    now   coming   to   hand 
and  may  be  potted  singly  in  4i-inch  pots.     They 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Early  Vineries. 

Vines  that  are  to  be  started  by  the  end  of 
November  should  now  be  quite  matured,  and  if 
they  have  not  yet  been  pruned  it  should  now  be 
done.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  structure  by 
washing  woodwork  with  soapy  hot  water.  Lime- 
wash  the  walls  and  take  the  opportunity  of 
repainting  if  needful.  Once  pruned  the  Vines 
should  be  relieved  of  loose  bark,  but  in  doing  so 
bear  in  mind  that  severe  peeling  is  hurtful,  as  it 
exposes  the  rods  to  the  weather.  The  Vines 
should  also  be  well  cleansed  by  carefully  washing 
them  with  a  half-worn  spoke  brush  with  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound 
and  soft  water  used  whilst  hot.  This,  if 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  crevices  of  the  spurs. 


like  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  &c.,  will  eradicate  red  spider.  Afterwards  remove 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  The  ;  the  surface  of  the  border,  which  it  is  assumed  for 
compost  used  should  be  in  a  moist  condition,  and  '•  early  forcing  at  least  is  placed  inside,  and  top- 
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dress  it  with  fresh  compost  enriched  with  a  suit- 
able fertiliser.  Keep  the  house  perfectly  cool 
until  required  to  be  closed  for  starting  the  Vines. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Early  trees  that  have  matured  their  wood  and 
dropped  their  leaves  should  without  delay  be 
prepared  for  next  season.  Untie  the  branches  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  trellises,  woodwork,  walls, 
&o. ,  of  the  house.  '  If  the  trees  have  been  treated 
as  advised  in  previous  calendars  they  will  be  well 
furnished  with  fruitful  wood,  and  no  pruning  will 
now  be  required,  but  should  young  wood  have 
been  too  thickly  laid  in  it  should  be  thinned  by 
cutting  away  the  weakest  growths  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  best  bearing  wood  being  trained  from 
6  inches  to  7  inches  apart.  The  wood  if  crowded 
cannot  mature  properly  or  become  studded  with 
good  fruit  buds.  Though  it  is  too  late  now  to 
wholly  remedy  mistakes  of  this  description  that 
were  made  during  the  growing  season,  a  repetition 
of  the  evil  should  be  guarded  against.  Carefully 
wash  the  trees  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  XL  All  Insecticide,  or  any  other 
approved  insecticide,  but  in  doing  this  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  buds  of  these  fruits  are 
injured  by  powerful  dressings.  In  training  the 
trees  distribute  the  bearing  growths  equally  over 
their  entire  surface,  so  that  a  regular  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  expected  and  an  even  supply  of  young  wood 
ensured  next  year.  Complete  the  preparation  by 
removing  with  hand  forks  the  immediate  surface 
of  the  borders,  which,  if  the  trees  are  satisfactory, 
will  be  filled  with  fibrous  roots.  Give  a  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  compost  formed  of  sound 
loam,  fine  mortar  or  old  plaster  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  bone-meal,  made  quite  firm,  and  lightly 
raulch  with  short  litter. 

Later  Tbbes. 

About  this  time — i.e.,  when  the  foliage  is 
matured  and  falling — is  the  most  favourable  for 
rectifying  defects  of  any  kind  relative  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees  or  their  borders.  In  the  case  of  trees 
that  are  making  gross,  unfruitful  wood,  carefully 
remove  the  soil  from  amongst  their  roots,  and 
after  slightly  shortening  any  very  strong  ones, 
relay  them  in  layers  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Embrace  this  opportunity  of  improving, 
if  it  is  desirable,  the  condition  of  the  soil  by 
adding  suitable  ingredients  to  suit  the  trees.  Use 
the  compost  in  a  fairly  dry  state  and  make  it 
quite  firm,  and  after  mulching  the  surface  of  the 
border  give  it  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  Any  planting  that  is  anticipated 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  fit  for 
lifting.  We  make  a  practise  of  purchasing  trees 
to  take  the  place  of  those  declining  in  health  a 
year  or  two  previous  to  uprooting  the  condemned 
ones,  and  plant  them  against  an  outside  wall  to 
get  established  and  in  a  fruitful  state  before 
placing  them  indoors.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  trees  treated  in  this  manner  have 
gradually  to  be  prepared  for  early  forcing. 
Amongst  good  varieties  for  growing  under  glass 
are,  of  Peaches,  Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crimson  Galande,  Belle- 
garde,  Dymond,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Violette 
Hative,  Barrington,  Raymaeker's,  Gladstone, 
Exquisite,  and  Sea  Eagle  ;  of  Nectarines, 
Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  Lord  Napier,  Dryden, 
Stanwick  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Humboldt, 
Pine-apple,  Spenser,  and  Victoria. 

Thomas  Coombee. 

The  Hendre  Oardens,  Monmouth. 


FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

Wild  Gardening. 

Where  the  delightful  practice  of  wild  gardening 
is  indulged  in  the  present  time  will  be  a  busy  one 
in  preparing  pictures  for  the  spring  months.  In 
the  orchard,  especially  the  orchard  that  is  retained 
because  of  its  picturesque  appearance,  whose  trees 
are  preserved  because  of  their  green  lichen-covered 
trunks  and  bright  ornamental  fruits  rather  than  for 
their  economic  value,  many  desirable  bulb  effects 
will  suggest  themselves.  Natural  informal  stretches 
of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips  to  suc- 


ceed one  another,  with 
here  and    there  groups 
of   blue  Apennine  Ane- 
mones,     Chionodoxas, 
Fritillarias,  and  Caraas- 
sias  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  and   render  one   en- 
thusiastic.   In  grouping 
bulbs     the     chief     idea 
should  be  to  avoid  hard 
lines     of     demarcation 
between     the     colours, 
and     at     the    outskirts 
to    let    them    disappear 
quietly  and  not  abruptly 
into    the  space  around. 
To     obtain     a     natural 
grouping  one  must  have 
the  grass  as    short    as 
possible,       and       then, 
having    determined  the 
shape    and   size   of   the 
groups,  throw  the  bulbs 
in  large  handfuls  in  the 
direction  the    effect    is 
desired  ;      men     follow 
with  trowels  and  plant 
them  exactly  where  they 
have    fallen.      By   this 
method      stiffness     and 
formality   are    avoided. 
Where    the    bulbs     are 
grown  the  grass  should 
be  mown  quite  closely, 
so    that    in    the   spring 
the  flowers  can  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 
For  growing  in  the  deep 
shade  of  trees  there  is  no 
bulb    better    than    the 
Wood  Hyacinth  or  Blue- 
bell (Soilla  nutans).    For 
similar  places  the  Grape 
Hyacinth     (Muscari 
botrj'oides)      has      also 
much  to  recommend  it. 
In  the   deep  shade  and 
shelter      of      evergreen 
Oaks     there     are     also 
colonies     of     beautiful 
Cyclamen    which    have 
been  successfully  natu- 
ralised. Before  planting 
the   tubers   the   j;round 
should  be  improved  by 

manuring  and  enriching  with  fresh  soil,  and 
though  the  bulbs  enjoy  moisture  at  the  root 
they  cannot  thrive  on  wet  sodden  land,  so 
that  good  drainage  is  essential.  Unlike  Cyclamen 
persicum  the  tubers  of  all  the  hardy  species  must 
be  planted  fairly  deep  below  the  surface. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  HBDER.a;FOLiuM) 
is  one  of  the  best  for  naturalising,  because  of  its 
pretty  foliage ;  it  is  attractive  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  while  in  the  autumn  its  flowers, 
which  usually  are  profusely  borne,  are  delicately 
beautiful.  The  round-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  Coum) 
is  adapted  for  planting  in  the  shade  of  trees,  and 
also  C.  europfeum,  which  is  distinctly  fragrant. 
Camassia  esculenta  is  a  splendid  bulb  for 
naturalising,  and  a  bold  group  of  it  in  flower  in 
June  is  a  fine  sight ;  the  flowers  are  a  beautiful 
deep  blue  colour  and  well  above  the  grass.  In 
selecting  a  habitat  for  it  in  some  deep  rich 
soil  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grass 
about  it  cannot  be  cut  until  late  in  summer. 
Such  things  as  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips 
ripen  off  comparatively  early,  but  the  Camassia 
does  not. 

While  preparing  these  delightful  features  of 
flower  life  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  garden  and  the 
orchard  one  should  at  the  same  time  note  old  trees 
and  rough  stony  bits  that  would  be  improved  by 
some  suitable  creeper  or  climber.  Clematis 
Flammula  or  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  festooning 
and  hanging  in  a  graceful  mass  from  some  old 
gnarled  Apple  tree  is  an  object  of  great  beauty  in 
the  late  autumn  months,  and  one  that  never  fails  to 
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elicit  admiration.    A  rough  bank  or  stump  of  tree, 
by   covering  with   Honeysuckle  or  Vine,  can  be 
made  most  attractive. 
St.  Pagans.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew. 


GRAPES    FOR    EXHIBITION. 

Few  seasons  in  my  recollection  have  furnished 
better  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  merits 
of  black  Grapes  for  exhibition  than  the  year 
now  drawing  to  its  close,  and  few  seasons  also 
do  I  recollect  where  the  conditions  conducive 
to  the  perfection  and  finish  of  the  Muscat  and 
other  white  Grapes  have  been  more  unsatis- 
factory. This  is  a  clear  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  to  show  that  black  Grapes  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  of  colour  and  bloom  under 
cooler  conditions  and  in  the  absence  of  less 
light  and  sunshine  than  can  the  Muscats  and 
other  light-coloured  Grapes,  for  the  latter, 
vpith  very  few  exceptions,  have  not  been 
conspicuous  during  the  past  year  for  high 
quality  and  finish. 

Black  Graphs. 
Amongst  black  Grapes  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses Madresfield  Court,  I  think,  stands 
prominent.  Those  who  succeed  in  growing 
this  variety  to  perfection  as  to  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  colour  and  bloom,  may  confidently 
rely  on  favourable  notice  at  the  hands  of  the 
judges  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  exhibited. 
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GRAPE   MADRESFIELD  COURT. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  follows  very  closely  in 
order  of  merit.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
grow  and  finish  to  perfection  than  is  Madres- 
field  Court,  and  in  consequence  few  growers 
attempt  its  cultivation.  All  the  more  credit  is 
due  to  growers  who  are  able  to  place  such 
splendid  samples  of  this  Grape  on  our  exhibi- 
tion boards  as  Mr.  Goodacre,  for  instance, 
has  done  this  year,  and  notably  so  at  the 
Shrew.sbury  show.  Mr.s.  Pince  is  an  excellent 
and  valuable  black  Muscat  Grape.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  even  in  an  unheated  vinery,  but 
it  is,  unfortunately,  almost  impossible  to 
colour  it  well.  Yet  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, as  is  occasionally  evident  at  our  fruit 
exhibitions,  and  notably  so  at  Shrewsbury 
this  year  in  the  fruit  Coronation  class  for 
Grapes,  forming,  as  this  variety  did,  one  of 
the  best  dishes  in  Mr.  Lunt's  collection.  The 
gardeners  of  the  past  generation  have  more  or 
less  failed  in  the  culture  of  these  two  splendid 
Grapes,  Mu.scat  Hamburgh  and  ^Irs.  Pince. 
Let  the  rising  generation  find  the  reason  why, 
and  help  by  this  .service  to  .secure  to  fruit 
lovers  the  enjoyment  of  certainly  two  of  the 
hi,i;hest  quality  Grapes  in  existence.  Coming 
now  to  the  more  prosaic  varieties  of  black 
Grapes,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Black 
Hamburgh.  When  well  grown  this  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  useful  of  all  Grapes.  Of 
this  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  varieties, 


namely,  the  Franken- 
thal,  the  Mill  Hill,  and 
the  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  latter  is  repre- 
sented by  the  well- 
known  Vines  at 
Hampton  Court  and 
Cumberland  Lodge. 
For  exhibition  pur- 
poses the  Frankenthal, 
in  my  opinion,  is  by 
far  the  best.  It  is  large 
of  bunch  and  of  berry, 
and  carries  a  colour 
and  bloom  when  pro- 
perly finished  that  are 
exceeded  by  few 
Grapes. 

Late  Varieties. 
Of  late  varieties  of 
black  Grapes  for  exhi- 
bition, Alicante  per- 
haps ranks  as  high  in 
favour  as  any.  It  is 
easy  of  culture,  of  fair 
quality,  shapely  bunch, 
good  sized  berry,  and 
usually  carries  a  lovely 
bloom.  Gros  Colman 
runs  the  Alicante  very 
close  in  order  of  merit 
in  the  opinion  of 
judges;  indeed,  when 
well  grown  it  w'ould 
take  precedence  in  the 
opinion  of  some.  Gros 
Maroc,  in  consequence 
of  the  size  of  its  berry 
and  the  wonderful 
colour  and  bloom  it 
puts  on  so  early  in 
the  season,  is  a  useful 
variety  to  grow  for 
exhibition,  especially 
for  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn 
shows.  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  late 
Grapes,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  quality  being  only  second  or 
third-rate,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  setting 
its  berries  well,  it  is  not  often  grown. 
Amongst  black  Grapes  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, Appley  Towers  is  a  variety  that  has 
secured  general  recognition  as  being  a  useful 
sort.  It  has  been  extensively  and  success- 
fully exhibited  this  year.  It  is  somewhat  of 
the  type  of  Alicante.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  here  that  I  have  too  frequently 
noticed  in  judging  Grapes  the  great  number  of 
points  of  excellence  lost  to  exhibitors  by 
defective  thinning  of  the  berries,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  large  black  Grapes. 
The  fault  is  nearly  always  that  of  leaving  too 
many  berries  on  the  bunch,  and  many  points  of 
merit  are  lost  in  consequence. 

White  Grapes. 
Of  white  Grapes  for  exhibition  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  undoubtedly  still  the  best,  and 
when  grown  and  finished  to  perfection  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  this  Grape  that  it  is 
not  only  the  most  jwpular,  but  that  it  is  the 
best  of  all  Grapes  with  regard  to  quality, 
richness  of  flavour,  and  beautiful  appearance, 
yet  how  seldom  is  this  Grape  seen  at  its  best. 
Not  .six  growers  in  ten  give  the  fruit  time  to 
properly  ripen  before  it  is  cut.  Some  of  the 
best  finished  Muscats  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  show  of  the 


Pioyal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  bunches  were  of  average  size, 
berries  well  developed,  the  colour  and  quality 
perfect — a  lovely  transparent  amber.  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ranks  very  high  as  an  exhibition 
Grape,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  have 
in  a  large  class.  Golden  Chamjiion  runs  it 
very  close,  but  the  former  is  the  more  imposing 
Grape.  A  variety  that  has  come  to  the  front 
conspicuously  this  year  at  our  exhibitions  is 
Chasselas  Napoleon.  The  bunch  is  long  and 
tapering,  berries  large,  and  when  well  grown 
of  noble  appearance.  As  an  exhibition  Grape 
in  this  section  it  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  future 
a  strong  rival  to  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
Foster's  Seedling.  Golden  Hamburgh,  also  in 
thi.i  section,  is  a  variety  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  of  ea.sy  culture,  much  like 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  when  well  finished 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  of  Grapes. 

Owen  Thomas. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 

The  Neglect  of  White. 

The  more  one  sees  of  princely  gardens  the 
more  convinced  one  grows  that  the  great  fault 
of  the  expert  horticulturist  is  his  neglect  of 
white  in  the  arrangement  of  colour.  Wherever 
a  combination  of  beautiful  tints  fails  quite  to 
satisfy  the  eye  it  is  almost  always  white  that  is 
wanting,  and  where  the  brilliance  of  a  flower- 
bed positively  distresse.s,  white  would  have 
been  the  remedy.  Plenty  of  white  Tulips  and 
white  Hyacinths  are  the  secret  of  a  lovely 
spring  garden.  You  can  have  it  as  bright  as- 
you  like  with  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  or  you 
may  play  subtle  chords  of  softer  shades ;  but 
white  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  all  colour 
music,  and  a  flower-bed  gains  as  much  from 
the  addition  of  white  flowers  as  our  pictures 
from  the  fair  white  margins  in  which  we  frame 
them. 

Simple  Colour  Effects. 
For  producing  the  simplest  efiects  white  is 
indispensable,  because  there  are  no  combina- 
tions of  two  colours  only  which  satisfy  the  eye> 
unless  white  be  one  of  them.  You  may  travel 
far  and  inspect  many  summer  gardens  without 
discovering  any  flower-bed  of  blended  hues 
which  is  so  completely  lovely  as  one  filled  with 
white  from  edge  to  edge,  with  scarlet-carmine 
flowers — there  are  some  Begonias  which  serve 
the  purpose  admirably  —  dotted  about  in  it. 
Among  your  spring  flower-beds,  again,  arrange 
the  rest  how  you  like,  but  try  the  experiment 
of  filling  one  entirely  with  dark  blue  and 
white.  You  will  find  that  when  your  eyes 
range  round  the  array  of  many  colours  they 
always  return  to  rest  upon  this  bed  with 
genuine  pleasure. 

For  a  Spring  Border. 

Another  fine  but  simple  effect  of  white  is 
be,st  seen  in  the  spring  garden  also,  if  you 
plant  the  bulbs  of  white  Narcissus  thickly 
among  blood  -  red  Wallflowers,  edging  or 
.surrounding  them  with  a  belt  of  blue  Forget- 
me-nots.  The  contrast  between  the  pale  blue 
of  the  Forget-me-not  and  the  deep  red  of  the 
Wallflower  is  as  accurate  as  that  between  blue 
Lobelia  and  orange-crimson  Nasturtium  ;  and 
the  white  Narcissus  adds  to  one  combination 
exactly  what  the  white  Marguerite  gives  to  the 
other,  the  one  touch  needed  to  make  the 
harmony  of  colour  complete  in  itself.  This,, 
indeed,  is  the  real  value  of  white  that,  being 
itself  conspicuous  for  the  lack  of  all  colour,  it 
gives  the  coloured  flowers  with  which  it  is 
yilaced  the  full  credit  for  their  lovely  hues.  It 
is  the  ground  level,  so  to  speak,  of  colour,  and. 
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just  as  you  cannot  realise  the  height  of  trees 
unless  you  can  see  the  ground  from  which  they 
spring,  so  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  a  colour's  beauty  unless  there  is  white 
alongside  to  measure  it. 

A  Pleasing  Mixture. 
Fortunately  almost  every  flower  has  its  white 
variety — as  though  Nature  foresaw  the  great 
demand  which  there  ought  to  be  for  white  in 
gardens— and  you  can  almost  always  rely  upon 
plenty  of  pleasure  from  mixing  together  any 
two  kinds  of  very  variable  plants,  the  white 
being  always  numerous  enough  to  prevent  any 
clashing  of  tints.  Thus  one  of  the  prettiest 
efl'ects  for  late  spring  and  early  summer  may 
be  made  by  filling  a  flower-bed  with  dwarf 
Snapdragons  raised  from  good  mixed  seed, 
and  planting  mixed  Spanish  Iris  bulbs  freely 
between  them.  The  result  will  be  a  surprising 
medley  of  harmonious  colours  in  such  endless 
variety  that  you  never  tire  of  looking  at  its 
kaleidoscopic  combinations,  without  a  touch  of 
discord  anywhere. 

The  Use  of  Dull  Coloues. 
We  neglect  dull  colours  in  flowers — greys, 
lavenders,  and  browns — almost  as  unreasonably 
as  we  stint  the  garden  of  its  necessary  white. 
Most  of  the  dull  flowers  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves or  sweetly  scented  ;  but  their  value  in  a 
garden  is  chiefly  as  foils  to  brighter  neighbours. 
Look  at  a  carmine  flower  by  itself  and  then 
place  it  with  the  grey  of  any  woolly  leaves, 
and  you  will  see  it  go  up  several  times  in 
colour  ;  add  white  and  you  have  a  delicate  and 
perfect  harmony.  The  same  carmine  and  white 
again  make  a  pretty  contrast  in  themselves  ; 
but  add  the  rich  brown  of,  say,  Calceolaria  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  combination  is  doubled, 
though  you  have  only  added  a  dull  colour  to 
it.  In  the  same  way  to  discover  what  a  grand 
colour  true  scarlet  is,  give  it  lavender-grey  as 
a  foil  and  add  white  to  isolate  the  contrast. 
But  I  have  lectured  more  than  enough  about 
colours.  E.  Kay  Robinson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is    not  respojisible   for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


STEEPTOSOLEN   JAMESONI. 
[To   THE    Editok   of  "The    Garden."] 

SIR, — I  have  been  recently  asked  advice 
respecting  tliis  lovely  greenhouse  plant. 
From  enquiries  which  have  reached  me 
at  various  times  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  flower 
freely,  and  indeed  this  was  once  the  case 
with  me.  No  plant  is  so  easily  grown.  It  roots  as 
readily  as  a  Coleua,  and  will  quickly  reach  4  feet  or 
5  feet  in  height  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Any  ordinary 
soil  seems  to  suit  it,  and  delights  to  grow  in  the  open 
air  during  the  summer  months  ;  in  fact,  if  placed 
alongside  the  ranks  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
accorded  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  without  the 
pinching,  the  best  results  may  confidently  be 
looked  for.  If,  however,  good  flowering  plants 
are  required  for  the  Easter  or  early  summer 
display  do  not  pinch,  but  simply  let  the  plant 
grow  in  its  own  way,  giving  the  leaders  the 
support  of  a  neat  stick.  It  is  one  of  the  grossest 
feeding  plants  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  pots 
are  soon  packed  with  white  roots,  when  it  will 
require  a  very  large  supply  of  water  and  frequent 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  I  have  seen  specimen 
plants  of  it  which,  of  course,  had  been  brought 
about  by  pinching,  but  this  was  not  carried  on  as 
one  would  do  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias  and  Coleus  ; 
plants  expected  to  flower,  say  in  May  or  June, 
should  not  be  pinched  later  than  the  previous 
aatumn  or  some  time  before  Christmas.  In 
order  to  allow  the  plants  to  make  well  matured 


growth  I  question  whether  bending  and  tying 
into  the  desired  shape  would  not  produce  better 
results.  However  well  plants  may  look  grown  in 
this  way,  they  are  far  better  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  and  then  taken  to  the  greenhouse  and 
tied  up  to  the  rafters  or  wires  under  the  roof 
glass.  Tlie  growth  must  hang  loosely  over  the 
paths.  In  this  way  there  are  few  plants  to  equal 
it.  These,  hanging  over  side  stages  filled  with 
well  flowered  plants  of  its  relative  Browallia 
speciosa  major,  have  a  very  fine  effect.  It  is 
always  admired  by  those  visiting  these  gardens. 
I  strongly  advise  growing  the  plants  naturally,  and 
under  no  circumstancss  should  they  get  dry  at  the 
root  or  the  flower  buds  will  fall  wholesale. 

Thomas  Arnold. 
The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House. 


PKUNING   PEACH  TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — la  pruning  Peach  and  Plum  trees  should  the 
new  shoots  with  yellow  pith  be  cut  ofi',  as  one 
would  do  in  the  case  of  Roses  ?  Is  yellowness  of 
pith  a  sign  of  the  shoot  being  injured  ? 

Fenman. 
[In  pruning  Peaches  leave  the  best  ripened  wood, 
but  remember  that  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  is  produced  on  the  new  wood  of  the 
current  year's  growth.  You  cannot  prune  the 
Peach  in  the  snme  way  as  the  Rose.  The  Plum 
differs  from  the  Peach  in  that  the  fruits  are  borne 
on  spur  growths,  that  is,  growth  stopped  the 
previous  year,  or  even  a  longer  period,  to  say  four 
to  six  buds.  Any  shoots  not  needed  for  extension 
are  stopped  in  the  growing  season,  and  are  then 
termed  spur  growths, 
and  in  the  case  of  Plums 
they  fruit  freely.  By 
the  term  shoots  for  the 
extension  of  the  tree  we 
mean  young  trees  that 
one  wishes  to  extend, 
and  shoots  such  as  ter- 
minals, or  those  at  the 
sides  that  have  room  to 
develop.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  above  advice 
refers  to  wall  trees.  In 
your  question  you  do 
not  say  if  your  Plums 
are  on  walls ;  we  presume 
they  are.  Of  course  the 
Peaches  are,  though 
the  Peach  is  grown 
as  a  bush  in  favour- 
able situations.  If  the 
Plums  are  bush  or 
standard  trees,  cut  out 
useless  growth,  that  is, 
to  thin  the  trees,  but 
gross  or  strong  wood  in 
Plums  is  not  fruiting 
wood.  It  does  not 
always  follow  that 
yellow  shoots  as  you 
describe  are  not  well 
matured,  as  in  many 
cases  the  wood  is  shaded, 
and  then  it  cannot  ripen. 
If  the  wood  is  firm  and 
the  buds  prominent  we 
do  not  advise  its 
removal,  unless  not 
required  for  extension. 
With  regard  to  shoots 
with  yellow  pith,  much 
depends  upon  the  size 
and  where  the  shout  is 
placed.  Our  advice  is 
to  thin  out,  leaving 
plenty  of  new  wood  for 
next  season's  fruiting, 
and  in  so  doing  cut 
away  the  worst  placed 
and  unripened  wood. 
More  good  follows 
thinning  in  the  late 
summer     than     severe 


pruning  in  winter,  as  the  wood  by  so  doing  gets 
better  matured,  and  by  early  thinning  and  summer 
stopping  yellow  shoots  will  be  few  in  number. 
The  Plum  to  be  profitable  must  each  season  have 
a  good  lot  of  young  wood  for  fruiting.  This  applies 
equally  to  walls,  as  unless  new  wood  is  encouraged 
the  crop  is  poor.  You  must  not  rely  upon  old 
wood  in  Plums  for  a  crop.  We  now  come  to 
the  pruning  of  the  Peach.  This  is  different, 
as  few  fruits  are  produced  on  what  is  termed 
spurs.  The  amount  of  wood  to  leave  for  fruiting 
should  be  decided  in  early  summer,  as  with 
wall  trees  it  is  necessary  to  disbud  freely  in  May 
and  June,  that  is,  to  leave  the  best  placed  shoots 
at  the  base  of  the  parent  shoot  and  the  shoots  just 
beyond  the  fruit  and  the  terminal  one.  Then  when 
the  fruits  are  gathered  the  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit  may  be  cut  out.  This  leaves  the  two  good 
ones  left  at  the  base,  which  have  been  tied  or  nailed 
to  the  wall  as  fruiting  wood  for  next  season.  You 
see  by  this  there  is  always  a  system  of  extension 
going  on,  and  in  the  case  of  main  shoots  or  terminals 
or  side  growths  to  fill  space  these  must  be  left 
from  the  start.  You  may  shorten  back  now  but 
not  remove  ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  the 
more  you  extend  the  trees  the  better,  but  do  nob 
crowd  the  centres.  The  Peach  grown  as  a  bush 
needs  different  treatment.  Cut  out  old  wood  that 
has  borne  fruit,  thin  out  weak  shoots,  and  do  not 
crowd  in  any  way.  If  the  trees  are  large  enough 
shorten  terminal  shoots  and  thin  the  centre.  Far 
better  thin  trees  during  growth  and  remove  a 
shoot  misplaced  than  cut  hard  in  winter ;  the 
latter  often  causes  gumming  and  canker.  Young 
trees  are  ruined  by  severe  pruning.  We  advise 
extension.] 
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CUTTING  THE  FOLIAGE  OF  HARDY 
PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'."] 
Sir, — I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin 
(page  '203)  for  his  answer  to  mj'  previous  note  on 
this  important  subject,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
others  would  have  expressed  their  views.  Non- 
hardy  plants  are  so  generally  grown  many  find  the 
question  of  cutting  oil  the  foliage  and  when  to 
do  it  a  vexed  one,  and  I  hope  the  question  may 
be  well  discussed,  for  I  feel  sure  that  many  plants 
are  much  harmed  by  injudicious  treatment  with 
regard  to  their  foliage.  I  am  pleased  to  note  Mr. 
Goodwin  agrees  in  the  main  with  me  on  this  point. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  this 
question  of  cutting  down  needs  some  explanation, 
for  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
cutting  down  is.  One  may  think  it  sufficient  to 
cut  the  stems  just  below  the  flowers  and  where 
the  main  leaves  begin,  while  another  would  say 
this  was  only  partial,  and  the  stems  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  ground. 

I  am  ijuite  convinced  from  experience  that 
cutting  off  the  stems  half-way  down,  and  thus 
giving  extra  food  to  the  plant,  will  induce  new 
growth  and  a  crop  of  bloom  in  late  summer. 

Since  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  appeared  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  large  borders  of  hardy 
plants  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk.  Here  one 
border  is  43U  yards  long,  and  at  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  there  is  a  border  on  both  sides  of 
the  central  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden  '280  yards 
long.  In  both  places  many  kinds  are  grown,  and 
I  noticed  that  Delphiniums,  Rockets,  &c. ,  were 
only  partially  cut  down.  Upon  asking  why  the 
stems  were  not  cut  close  to  the  ground,  I  was  told 
that  it  would  weaken  the  growth  next  year  and 
soon  ruin  the  plants.  I  have  met  with  similar 
instances. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  in  cutting  close  to  the 
ground,  for  beds  may  be  made  bright  by  treating 
them  otherwise.  I  bad  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the 
Didlington  Hall  Garden.  J.  Crook. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOT     WATER     BOILERS. 

WE  notice  in  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries an  account  of  Mr.  Louis 
Pearson's  (of  Beeston)  paper  on 
"  Hot  Water  Boilers,"  recently 
read  before  the  Institute  of 
Heating  Engineers.  Many  of 
the  technical  details  would  probably  not  interest 
our  readers,  but  there  are  several  hints  useful 
to  those  interested  in  horticultural  work.  In  his 
paper,  Mr.  Pearson  speaks  first  of  the  similarity 
between  the  modern  sectional  cast-iron  boilers 
and  those  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  and  gives 
illustrations  of  "  Wright's  Flame  Impact," 
"  Witherspoon's  Red  Rose,"  and  "  Foster's 
Terminal  End  Saddle,"  all  made  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  these  old 
boilers  were  both  economical  and  efficient,  but 
they  were  discarded  on  account  of  their  faulty 
jointing  and  unequal  thickness  of  metal,  both  of 
which  defects  have  now  been  overcome  in  the 
modern  boilers.  He  makes  a  strong  case  out  for 
cast-iron  boilers  in  preference  to  wrought  iron  and 
steel,  as  the  following  will  show:  "Cast-iron 
boilers  can  be  made  in  sections,  which  enable  them 
to  be  fixed  in  positions  where  wrought  boilers 
could  not  be.  It  also  enables  the  fire-box  to  be 
made  in  deeply  corrugated  or  tubular  forms, 
which  not  only  present  a  much  larger  surface  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  fire  but  also  tend  to  check 
the  flow  of  gases  and  mix  them  thoroughly  with 
the  oxygen,  thereby  causing  belter  combustion  and 
economising  fuel. 

"Cast-iron  is  also  much  less  affected  by 
oxidisation,  which  is  a  great  consideration  in  our 
climate,  and  where  many  boilers  are  not  at  work 
for  more  than  seven  months  of  the  year,  for 
boilers,  like  men,  rust  out  more  quickly  when 
idle  than  when  at  work.     Experiments  made  by 


the  Philadelphia  Scientific  Institute  show  that  as 
a  transmitter  of  heat  cast-iron  is  more  efficacious 
than  wrought  iron  by  over  10  per  cent. ,  principally 
on  account  of  its  being  more  porous,  but  I  think 
the  chief  reason  for  the  greater  economy  of  cast 
boilers  is  due  to  the  corrugations  and  the  tubes 
that  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  placed  in  the  fire- 
box, which  not  only  add  very  largely  to  the  direct 
heating  surface  but  break  up  and  thoroughly  mix 
the  gases  as  they  leave  the  tire-box,  causing  better 
combustion.  Heat  is  transmitted  by  radiation, 
convection,  and  conduction  ;  it  is,  therefore,  quite 
plain  that  while  direct  heating  surface  in  the 
fire-box  is  subject  to  all  three  influences  the  surface 
in  the  flues  of  boilers  can  only  be  subject  to  one, 
viz.,  convection,  and  when  the  flue  is  covered  with 
soot,  which  is  so  very  often  the  case  in  brick-set 
boilers,  the  efficiency  of  the  surface  is  very  low. " 
We  also  quote  his  paragraph  on  combustion.  "I 
think  this  subject  should  be  fully  considered  before 
designing  a  boiler  of  any  description  or  criticising 
those  already  made.  Heat  is,  you  are  probably 
all  aware,  caused  by  the  chemical  union  of  various 
elements,  which  in  the  case  of  burning  coal  and 
coke,  consists  principally  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  being  mixed  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (especially  the  latter,  the  heating  power 
of  hydrogen  being  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
carbon)  this  affinity  is  greatlj'  increased  at  a  high 
temperature.  As  there  is  only  one  part  of  oxygen 
to  four  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  large  amount  of 
air  to  ensure  perfect  combustion,  in  fact,  providing 
that  the  air  is  sufficiently  heated,  I  think  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  introduce  too  much  in  a  low 
pressure  hot  water  boiler.  Mr.  H.  J.  Mills  in  his 
treatise  on  boilers  puts  the  amount  of  air  required 
to  consume  one  ton  of  coal  perfectly  at  120,000 
cubic  feet.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  the  reasou  for  a  thin  fire  giving  a  much 
better  result  than  a  thick  one.  As  a  rule  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  smaller  the  fuel  the  thinner  the  fire 
should  be,  and  the  larger  the  fuel  the  thicker  on 
account  of  the  larger  insterstices  in  the  use  of  the 
latter.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  leave  the  fire- 
door  open  for  a  short  time  after  firing  to  consume 
the  smoke.  This,  of  course,  is  wrong,  for  though 
you  get  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  j'et  as  it  is  at  a 
low  temperature  and  does  not  therefore  combine 
properly  with  the  gases,  the  boiler  is  being  cooled 
instead  of  heated,  and  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel  it  also  proves  injurious  to  the  plates." 

The  details  of  a  test  made  by  Mr.  Pearson  will 
perhaps  interest  our  readers.  The  boiler  was  a 
cast-iron  horizontal  sectional  boiler  54  inches  long 
by  22  inches  by  18  inches  (inside  measurements)  ; 
fire  grate,  S  square  feet ;  direct  heating  surface, 
50  feet.  Flues  taken  at  half  value  estimated 
power  (allowing  41  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  per  foot  of 
direct  surface),  2,050  feet  of  4.inch  pipe  ;  actual, 
1.950  feet.  'The  boiler  was  worked  to  its  full 
capacity  during  thirteen  hours  per  day,  and  was 
banked  up  to  burn  slowly  for  the  remaining  eleven 
hours  ;  fuel  consisted  of  half  slack  and  half  gas 
coke.  Fuel  consumed  equalled  30  cwt.  per  week 
of  six  days  (as  the  fire  was  banked  up  during 
Sundays).  Thiu  is  a  very  favourable  result,  and 
could  probably  be  considerably  improved  by 
substituting  coal  for  slack. 

Most  of  us  have  been  troubled  at  some  time  with 
damp  stoke  holes,  so  we  make  no  apology  for 
giving  this  paragraph  (7i  e.i:leiiso. 

"Damp  Boiler  Holes. — These  are  often  a  source 
of  considerable  trouble  to  both  heating  engineers 
and  their  clients,  and  I  think  most  of  the  trouble 
is  caused  b3'  engineers  trying  to  keep  water  out  of 
the  stoke  holes  built  with  flat  sides  and  bottom  by 
merely  laying  the  bricks  in  cement  or  lining  with 
Val  de  Travers,  without  considering  the  pressure. 
This  is  very  considerable,  for  the  total  amount  on 
a  boiler  house  floor  15  feet  by  10  feet  bj-  5  feet 
deep,  supposing  the  subsoil  water  to  be  level  with 
the  top  of  the  brickwork,  is  54,0001b.  or  nearly 
25  tons.  It  is  therefore  quite  apparent  that  this 
must  be  provided  for.  With  small,  medium-sized 
boilers  the  simplest  and  best  way  is  to  place  the 
boiler  in  a  wrought  iron  tank,  which  should  be 
well  tarred  inside  and  out  and  paved  with  blue 
bricks.  Where  the  boiler  ia  very  large  there  should 


be  an  inverted  arch  built  under  the  floor  of  the 
stoke  hole  and  tied  to  the  side  walls,  which  should 
be  at  least  14  inches,  and  have  an  inch  space  left 
between  the  4J  -  inch  and  [I  -  inch  work,  to  be 
afterwards  filled  with  Val  de  Travers.  Even  with 
this  plan  the  workmanship  and  material  must  be 
of  the  best  to  ensure  success." 


THE    PURCHASE    OF    ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 

(Colli  in  tied  from  page  239.) 

The  nitrogenom-phosphatic  manures. — The  most 
important  of  these  is  dissolved  bones,  though  bone- 
meal,  fish-meal,  &c. ,  have  their  value  for  certain 
purposes.  Dissolved  bones  lose  in  value  through 
being  damp  and  lumpy  ;  they  can,  however,  be 
bought  as  dry  and  almost  as  fine  as  superphosphate. 
They  usuallj'  contain  32-34  per  cent,  of  total 
phosphates  (of  which  more  than  half  should  be 
soluble)  and  fully  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Bone- 
meal  should  be  very  fine  and  free  from  grease. 
Any  particles  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or  upwards  in 
size  become  available  very  slowly.  It  should  hold 
about  50  per  cent,  of  phosphates  and  4  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen. 

Potaidi  manures. — Genuine  kainit  contains  about 
12]  per  cent,  potash,  besides  which  it  holds  over 
30  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  Where,  therefore,  a 
farmer  wants  to  use  the  latter  substance  he  maj" 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  employ  this  manure. 
Sulphate  of  potash  is  offered  in  various  degrees  of 
strength,  containing  from  25  per  cent,  to  over 
40  per  cent,  of  potash.  Muriate  or  chloride  of 
potash  often  holds  over  50  per  cent,  of  potash. 
All  potash  manures  are  apt  to  be  lumpy,  and 
if  they  are  stored  long  they  may  become  so  bard 
as  to  be  almost  unmanageable.  Poor  mechanical 
condition  is  here  quite  as  undesirable  as  in 
the  case  of  other  manures.  Potash  manures 
are  most  important  for  root  and  leguminous 
crops,  less  so  for  grass  and  cereals.  There  ara 
many  well-authenticated  instances  of  potash 
manures  doing  positive  harm  to  meadows, 
though  in  other  cases  they  have  been  used 
effectively.  Whether  they  are  wanted  on  any 
particular  farm  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment. 

Valuatiox  of  Artificial  Manures. 

There  are  various  methods  of  valuing  artificial 
manures,  of  which  that  known  as  valuation  by 
units  is  most  employed  by  farmers  and  dealers. 
The  general  trend  of  prices  is  determined  by 
market  influences,  and  is  largely  beyond  the 
farmer's  control,  but  a  reliable  method  of  valuation 
enables  him  quickly  and  accurately  to  conclude 
which  of  several  samples  of  the  same  class  of 
manure  is  the  cheapest.  The  following  figures 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  examples,  prices 
fluctuating  considerably  from  year  to  j-ear,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj',  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  valuation  of  artificial 
manures  a  unit  may  be  taken  as  synonymous  with 
1  per  cent,  of  the  valuable  substance  in  a  manure. 
To  find  the  value  of  a  unit  we  divide  the  price  of  a 
ton  by  the  percentage  composition  of  the  manure. 
Thus  sulphate  of  ammonia  containing  20  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  and  costing  £11  per  ton,  carriage  paid, 
offers  nitrogen  at  £11-20  =  lis.  per  unit.  Or  as 
20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  about 
24.^  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  the  cost  of  a  unit  of 
ammonia  is  Os.  Id.  We  can  use  one  or  other  of 
these  unit-values  to  enable  us  to  determine  which 
of  several  samples  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the 
cheapest.  Suppose  that  we  are  offered  other  two 
samples,  the  one  guaranteed  ISi  per  cent,  and  the 
other  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  price  per  ton 
of  the  former,  on  the  same  basis,  should  be 
ISi  X  lis.  =  £10  3s.  6d.,  while  that  of  the  latter 
should  be  16  X  lis.  =  £8  lOs.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  price  actually  demanded  we  are 
able  at  once  to  determine  which  of  the  three  lots 
of  manure  is  the  cheapest.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  would  be  rather  exceptional  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  ammonia  so 
poor  in  nitrogen  as  16-18  per  cent.,  but  dirty 
samples  do  sometimes  occur,  and  if  the  quotation 
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of  a  price,  to  include  carriage,  can  be  obtained, 
one  can  sometimes  secure  good  value  in  a  low  class 
manure,  provided  the  impurities  are  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  character.  ■  The  value  of  a  unit  of  nitrogen 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is  generally  rather  higher  than 
it  is  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  means  that 
farmers  regard  the  former  source  of  nitrogen  as 
rather  the  more  valuable. 

When  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  selling  at  about 
£11  per  ton,  carriage  paid,  nitrate  of  soda  will 
usually  be  costing  about  £9.  On  a  basis  of  15j 
per  cent,   of  nitrogen,  the  value  of  a  unit  in  the 

latter  case  works  out  at  r^:.  =  lis.  9d.,  that  is  9d. 

higher  than  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
If  we  use  this  unit  to  value  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
we  should  get  the  value  of  a  ton  as  20  x  lis.  9d. 
=  £11  15s.,  which  is  15s.  higher  than  this  manure 
can  usually  be  bought  for  when  nitrate  of  soda  is 
at  £9  per  ton.  Now,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  many 
farmers  to  secure  this  15s.  by  depending  on  sulphate 
of  ammonia  rather  than  nitrate  of  soda  where  the 
conditions  are  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
former  substance.  When  sulphate  of  ammonia 
costs  more — per  unit  of  nitrogen — than  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  latter  manure  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  preferred. 

As  a  rule,  organic  nitrogenous  manures  are 
priced  in  the  market  at  a  much  higher  rate  per 
unit  than  is  the  case  with  the  two  manures  just 
looked  at.  The  results  of  their  use  do  not  justify 
this  position,  for  organic  nitrogen  will  not  produce 
so  much  increase  as  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  If  we  employ  lis.  9d. 
as  the  value  of  a  unit  of  nitrogen  in  its  most 
effective  form,  and  apply  it  to  the  valuation  of 
some  organic  manures,  we  should  get  some  such 
results  as  these  : — 

Fish-meal,  say  8  per  cent,  nitrogen  x  lis.  9d.  = 
£4  143.,  together  with  an  allowance  of  about  £1 
for  phosphates,  giving  a  total  value  of  £5  14s.  per 
ton.  Some  samples  of  fish-meal  hold  more  and 
some  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  in  which 
case  the  value  would  rise  or  fall,  though  not  quite 
proportionately,  on  account  of  the  phosphates. 
(To  he  continued. J 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

THE    KING'S    ACRE    NURSERIES, 
LIMITED,    HEREFORD. 

DISTANT  some  two  miles  or  more 
k  from  the  ancient  cathedral  town 
I  of  Hereford  are  situated  the 
*  nursery  grounds  of  the  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Limited.  To 
many,  perhaps,  these  would  be 
more  familiar  under  the  name  of  Cranston's 
Nurseries,  for  as  such  they  were  known  until 
the  last  few  years  ;  and  a  generation  ago  in 
the  world  of  horticulture,  and  more  especially 
in  the  domain  of  Rose  culture,  Cranston  was 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  Originally  established 
in  1785  by  John  Cranston,  these  nurseries, 
which  of  late  had  become  somewhat  unfamiliar, 
were  taken  over  three  years  ago  by  the  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  entirely  a  private 
concern,  and  they  now  are,  as  we  shall  hope  to 
show  later,  fast  developing  into  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  of  British  nurseries.  Towards  such 
an  end  intelligent  cultivation  and  management 
are  greatly  assisted  by  natural  advantages,  for 
as  is  well  known,  and  as  has  often  been  proved 
by  displays  of  fruit  at  provincial  and  metro- 
politan exhibitions,  Hereford  as  a  fruit-growing 
county  is  very  hard  to  beat,  whether  the  fruits 
are  considered  with  respect  to  their  size  or 
quality.  Besides  having  the  advantage  of 
suitable  climatic  conditions,  these  Hereford 
nurseries  possess  a  soil  as  rich  and  good  as 
one  could  wish  for,  and,  to  judge  from 
what  we  saw,  one  that  is  eminently  suited 
to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  Roses.  But 
few  nurseries  are  privileged    to    contain    so 


interesting  a  spot  as  do  the  ancient  gardens 
under  notice.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  King's 
Acre  House  stands  a  grand  old  Cedar,  which 
records  state  was  planted  in  1790,  although  we 
should  have  guessed  it  to  be  much  more 
ancient.  Beneath  this  tree  originated  the 
idea  of  the 

Formation  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 

and  the  gentlemen  to  whom  is  due  the  honour  of 
founding  this  excellent  society  were  Mr.  John 
Cranston,  of  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Mr. 
William  Paul,  and  Mr.  George  Davidson,  the 
latter  a  then  well-known  local  nurseryman. 
Near  by  and  also  well  worthy  of  note  is 
one  of  the  most  hand- 
some specimens  of  the 
Weeping  Ash  in  the 
country  ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  spread 
of  its  branches  is  no 
less  than  48  yards. 
The  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series are  about  100 
acres  in  extent. 
Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  many 
acres  of  fresh  land 
have  been  acquired, 
and  the  resulting 
crops  show  in  a  most 
decided  manner  how 
fruit  trees,  Roses,  <fcc., 
appreciate  new  soil. 
The  stretches  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  other  fruit  trees, 
one,  two,  and  three 
years  old,  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  were 

A  PLEASURE  TO  SEE, 

uniformly  vigorous, 
clean,  and  healthy. 
The  same  words  may 
be  justly  used  with 
reference  to  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  nurseries. 
They  are  strong  and 
straight  stemmed, 
having  evidently  been 
well  cared  for  as 
maidens.  The  cordon 
Apples  trees  in  the 
accompanying  illus- 
tration are  represen- 
tative specimens.  The 
importance  of  staking 
fruit  trees  when  quite 
young  is  apparently 
recognised  ;  no 
amount  of  subsequent 
training  will  make  a 
crooked  stem  per- 
fectly straight,  and, 
besides,  a  tree  that  is 

properly  staked  and  cared  for  when  young 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  We  were  struck 
by  the  clean  vigorous  growth  of  the  trained 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Cherry  trees,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
might  travel  the  country  through  and  not 
find  a  more  excellent  lot  of  young  Black 
Currant  bushes.  The  Black  Currant  mite,  we 
were  informed,  is  here  unknown,  and  we  can 
well  believe  this.  Rarely  also  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  satisfactory  stretch 
of  small  bush  fruit  trees,  of  which  there  are  many 
acres. 


Nor  does  the  healthy  growth  of  leaf  and 
branch  belie  the  state  of  the  roots,  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  ;  a  Pear  tree  dug  up 
haphazard  from  amongst  thousands  of  other 
fruit  trees  exactly  similar  had  a  splendid  lot  of 
fibrous  roots.  Such  trees  one  could  plant  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  nursery  stock  one  may 
mention  that  no  less  than  86,000  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  were  worked  last  season, 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  bush  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.  One 
point  upon  which  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries 
pride  themselves  is  the  cleanliness  both  of  the 
ground    and    of     the    plants.      Nor    is    this 


CORDON   APPLE   TREES    IN  THE   KING'S  ACRE   NURSERIES,   HBREEOBD. 

assumption  unwarranted,  for  weeds  in  most  of 
the  quarters  are  conspicuously  absent,  and 

NO  TRACE   OF  DISEASE 

did  we  see  upon  the  trees.  So  sincere  is  the 
determination  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
probable  subsequent  establishment  of  American 
blight  in  the  nurseries,  that  many  old  fruit 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  have  been  cut 
down  and  burned. 

Both  picturesque  and  interesting  are  the 
three  drives  which  traverse  these  nurseries ; 
one  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  an  excellent 
selection  of  young  conifers,  another  by  Tea 
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Roses  (the  Rose  border,  however,  will  shortly 
be  superseded  by  a  border  of  herbaceous 
plants),  and  the  third,  which  is  in  course  of 
formation,  by  specimen  fruit  trees.  Hornbeam 
hedges,  .0  feet  or  6  feet  high,  divide  the  nur- 
series into  sections  (large  or  small,  according 
to  the  plants  to  be  grown  within),  and  thus 
ensure  protection  from  cold  winds,  so  destructive 
and  weakening  to  plants  when  they  are  young. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  is  "that  of  Roses.    About 

150,000  Rose  trees 
are  worked  every  year,  and  that  they  comprise 
the  best  varieties  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Noisettes,  Climbers,  &c.,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say.  Many  are  specially 
grown  for  covering  walls,  pillars,  pergolas,  (fee, 
though  dwarfs,  half-standards  and  standards 
are  of  course  grown  in  much  larger  numbers. 
We  were  much  interested  in  a  plot  of  some 
20,00(.)  dwarf  Roses  growing  on  the  fresh  land 
that  we  previously  mentioned  as  having  been 
added  to  the  nurseries.  Many  were  on  the 
Manetti  and  the  Briar  cutting  stocks,  and  less 
upon  the  seedling  Briar,  for  the  former  are 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  As  an 
example  of  the  astonishing  vigour  of  the  plants 
and  their  evident  appreciation  of  the  existing 
conditions,  we  would  mention  the  fact  that  a 
good  number  of  the  buds  that  were  inserted  in 
August  last  had  produced  strong  shoots 
10  inches  or  12  inches  long,  and  some  were 
bearing  blooms  that  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place  upon  an  exhibition  board. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  shrubs  cover  a  large  acreage.  Many  are 
specially  grown  for  park  and  avenue  planting. 
The  conifers  are  remarkable  for  their  robust 
and  sturdy  habit  and  good  colour.  The  first- 
mentioned  characteristic  undoubtedly  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  plint  is  allowed 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop.  There  is 
a  branch  nursery  at  Birch,  some  six  miles  from 
Hereford,  where  the  soil,  though  it  contains  no 
peat,  proves  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the 
culture  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  allied 
things  usually  spoken  of  as  American  plants. 
The  features  of  plant  culture  under  glass  are  at 
once  apparent.    They  are  represented  by 

Roses  isr  Pot.s,  Clematis,  and  Ampelopsis. 

We  saw  several  thousands  of  pot  Roses, 
many  of  the  climbing  varieties  having  made 
shoots  from  12  feet  to  1.5  feet  long  in  one 
season  ;  these  plants,  moreover,  were  quite  clean 
and  uniform.  The  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  in  small 
pots  deserve  specially  to  be  mentioned  ;  one 
could  not  wish  to  see  better  plants,  vigorou-s, 
clean,  and  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage. 
Clematis  in  small  pots  are  also  an  important 
and  extensive  item,  several  thousands,  growing 
in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors, 
have  made  excellent  growth,  and  many  are 
still  in  fiower.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias  are  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  by  continued  hybridising  good 
strains  have  been  obtained.  A  peep  into  the 
well-arranged  fruit  room  to  see  how  finely 
coloured  Hereford-grown  Apples  are,  even  in 
this  untoward  season,  terminated  our  inspec- 
tion of  a  nursery  that  is  destined  undoubtedly 
to  earn  a  well-merited  reputation. 


NOTES    ON    THE    MELON. 

Melons  belong  to  the  family  which  embraces 
widely  different  kinds  of  fruits,  and  includes  the 
Cucumber,  the  Gourd,  and  the  Vegetable  Marrow  ; 
but  of  all  the  family  the  Melon  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important,  whether  considered  as  an  article  of 


luxury  in  this  country  or  as  au  article  of  food  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  indigenous.  The 
Cantaloupe  Melon,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
town  so-called  near  Rome,  is  the  variety  most 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  to  where  it  was 
introduced  from  Armenia.  Miller  says  that  it 
grows  in  that  part  of  Armenia  which  borders  on 
Persia  in  such  plenty  that  a  horse-load  is  sold  for  a 
crown. 

The  flesh  of  this  Melon  when  grown  to  per- 
fection is  delicious ;  it  is  rather  dry,  inclined 
to  hardness,  and  not  melting  or  juicy  as  compared 
to  the  Melon  grown  in  England  under  glass.  It  is 
imported  in  large  quantities,  and,  as  it  is  sold 
cheaply,  affords  to  our  industrial  population 
wholesome  and  pleasant  food.  The  Melon  may 
be  grown  in  this  country  in  summer  in  unheated 
glass  frames,  and  so  grown  is  of  superior  flavour 
to  the  imported  fruits,  but  it  is  to  be  obtained  at 
our  shops  at  so  low  a  price  that  its  culture  in  this 
country  under  artificial  conditions  will  never  be 
undertaken  to  any  extent. 

The  Water  Melon  is  a  fruit  greatly  appreciated 
in  Egypt,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  its 
grateful  coolness  and  delicious  flavour.  lu  some 
parts  of  Egypt  whole  districts  are  said  to  be 
covered  with  Water  Melons.  They  are  sown  in 
the  sand  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  variety  of 
the  Melon  known  to  English  gardeners  appears  to 
be  a  native  of  Tartary,  and,  like  many  more  of  our 
exotic  fruits,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  from  Italj'.  Cough  states  that  Melons 
were  common  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  but  were  entirely  lost,  as  also  was 
the  Cucumber,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Miller  voices  a  complaint  of  very  long  standing 
when  he  says  that  "  in  this  country  there  are  too 
many  Melons  produced  of  no  value  by  those  who 
supply  the  market,  and  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  increase  their  size,  render  the  fruits  of  no 
value." 

That  the  complaint  has  existed  from  that  time 
until  now  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form  must,  I  am 
afraid,  be  admitted,  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
indictment  pronounced  against  the  Melon  in  his 
time  is  not  warranted  at  the  present  day.  As  a 
fruit  grown  in  British  gardens  the  Melon  may  not 
claim  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  importance  as 
compared  with  some  of  our  other  more  cherished 
fruits,  yet  no  good  dessert  in  summer  is  considered 
complete  without  its  refreshing  and  welcome 
presence,  and  no  committee  of  a  summer  show  of 
any  account  would  think  of  issuing  a  schedule 
without  ofl'ering  prizes  for  this  popular  summer 
fruit,  and  certainly  no  gardener  is  deserving  the 
name  who  has  not  endeavoured,  according  to  his 
opportunities,  to  excel  in  its  cultivation. 

Any  structure  that  is  sufficiently  well  heated 
will  grow  Melons  satisfactorily  under  intelligent 
supervision,  but  for  very  early  crops  lean-to  houses 
well  heated  are  the  best,  and  these  should  be 
facing  due  south.  For  summer  crops  no  doubt 
span-roofed  houses  are  the  best,  and  they  should 
be  built  with  ends  facing  south  and  north,  so  that 
the  plants  will  have  full  advantage  of  the  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  sunlight,  and  not  the  full 
force  of  the  sun  at  the  hottest  time  of  the 
day. 

i  do  not  advocate  large  houses  for  Melons,  for  one 
reason  because  they  succeed  better  in  rather 
small  ones,  aud  for  another  that  they  can  be 
more  economically  grown  there,  for,  naturally, 
less  fuel  for  heating  purposes  is  required.  As 
regards  bottom  heat  for  the  borders,  I  prefer  this 
to  be  furnished  by  leaves  and  straw  litter  mixed 
up  in  a  sutKeient  quantity  to  make  a  bed  2  feet 
thick  when  well  trodden  down.  This  will  afford 
a  gentle  and  sutHcient  heat  for  three  or  four 
months  until  the  crop  is  ripe.  It  used  to  be  the 
custom  years  ago,  aud  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  provide  large,  wide,  and  deep 
beds  to  accommodate  the  materials  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  Melon. 
This  practice  I  need  scarcely  say  entailed  much 
waste  and  needless  expense,  for  the  Melon  needs 
but  little  soil  to  grow  in,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
heavy  and  excellent  crops  often  produced  by  plants 
growing  in  comparatively  small  pots. 


The  size  of  bed  I  would  advise  if  fermenting 
materials  are  used  should  be  3J  feet  deep  and 
2  feet  wide,  allowing  a  little  more  than  2  feet  for 
the  fermenting  materials,  and  rather  less  than  1  foot 
in  depth  for  the  soil.  If  hot  water  pipes  are  used 
a  bed  2  feet  deep  by  2  feet  wide  will  be  large 
enough.  The  best  compost  for  the  Melon  plant 
is  turf  cut  from  old  pasture  land,  and  if  the  land 
is  inclined  to  be  marly  or  of  a  strong  loamy 
texture  so  much  the  better.  The  turf  should  be 
cut  4  inches  deep  with  the  grass  intact.  It  is 
often  recommended  that  with  the  loam  should  be 
mixed  a  certain  quantity  of  organic  manure  in 
preparing  the  compost  for  Melons,  but  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  mistake,  as  of  all  materials  loam 
alone  is  the  best.  A.  P.  H. 


MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 

In  a  season  like  the  present  sunless  one  it  is  well 
to  note  which  varieties  prove  a  success  in  frames 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  of  any  description. 
Our  frames  are  standing  on  cold  clay  facing  the 
south-east.  Small  hillocks  of  turfy  loam  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  wood  ashes  formed  the  compost  J 
in  which  the  Melons  were  planted,  and  this  was  \ 
made  very  firm.  For  several  weeks  after  planting 
we  had  comparatively  little  sun,  and  the  nights 
were  very  cold,  consequently  the  plants,  although 
looking  healthy,  made  slow  progress.  They  were 
planted  out  the  first  week  in  June,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  September  we  have  been  cutting  good 
ilelons  of  excellent  quality.  I  was  at  first  rather 
doubtful  about  the  flavour  (owing  to  the  absence 
of  sun),  although  the  aroma  was  very  pronounced, 
but  my  employers  put  my  mind  at  ease  by  telling 
me  the  Melons  were  delicious.  The  varieties 
grown  were:  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Sutton's  Al, 
Ringleader,  and  Perfection.  The  method  of 
training  the  plants  is  much  the  same  as  when 
growing  in  houses,  except  that  the  laterals  are 
more  thinly  disposed,,  an  important  fact  often 
neglected  by  amateurs.  Watering  and  ventilation 
must  also  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  in  dull  cold 
weather  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  dry  side,  giving 
copious  supplies  of  water  in  hot  sunny  weather. 
Cam.  ■  J.  G. 
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CELOSIAS. 

WHEN  well  grown  these  decorative 
subjects  are  much  admired  on 
account  of  their  bright  and 
graceful  plumes.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  some  amateurs  fail  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  generally 
because  of  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  which  the 
plants  are  rather  subject  to  if  grown  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  We  find  about  the  first  week  in 
Ma3'  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  ;  there  is  no 
advantage  in  sowing  earlier  as  the  seed  quickly 
germinates,  and  in  early  spring  the  seedlings  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  and  soon  get  spoilt.  When 
young  they  require  a  moist  atmosphere  to  grow  in, 
plying  the  syringe  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
twice  daily.  A  suitable  compost  to  pot  them  in 
consists  of  loam  one  half,  leaf  soil,  dry  cow 
manure,  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  S-inch  ones  being  large  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes.  When  the  plumes  begin  to  show  a 
conservatory  is  an  admirable  place  for  them  ; 
associate  them  if  possible  with  green  and  white 
foliaged  plants,  for  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  then 
gained. 

A  good  method  of  keeping  red  spider  in  check 
is  to  sponge  well  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
occasionally  with  soapy  water.  Thrips  and 
aphis  can  be  dealt  with  by  fumigation.  It  is  well 
known  that  Celosias  make  excellent  bedding  plants, 
but  they  are  equally  effective  when  grown  in  pots. 
Most  nurserymen  supply  good  strains,  the  Drum- 
lanrig  and  dwarf  forms  of  Messrs.  Veitch  being 
excellent  in  every  way. 

Cam.  J.  G. 
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FRITILLARIES   IN   THE   GRASS. 

IjTThe  Garden  of  September  '20,  page  195,  an 
exhaustive  article  is  given  upon  naturalising 
flowers  in  the  grass.  We  thought  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  Fritillaries,  so  well  estab- 
lished in  grass,  would  interest  our  readers.  As 
many  are  well  aware  the  Fritillary  is  a  native 
meadow  flower,  and  in  many  a  moist  Oxfordshire 
meadow  makes  spreading  colonies,  whilst  it  is  also 
a  good  flower  for  the  garden.  We  notice  that  at 
Kew  small  beds  of  it  upon  grass  are  filled  with  it. 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and 
Co.,  Worcester,  for  the  illustration.  Naturalising 
flowers  in  the  grass  is  becoming  a  popular  phase  of 
English  gardening,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
beautiful  way  of  showing  many  of  the  most 
charming  bulbous  flowers  to  best  advantage. 
But  only  those  things  that  are  at  home  in  the 
grass  should  be  put  there.  We  have  seen  strange 
results  from  growing  things  more  adapted  to  the 
border. 


there  are  some  good  things  amongst  them.  Coming 
to  our  best  eighteen,  first  we  have,  for  crimson, 

Mrs.  Carter  Page,  now  well  known,  the  fault  of 
which  is  that  it  flowers  so  scantily,  but  in  other 
respects  is  good  ;  and  next 

Mrs.  Wiiutanley. — Here  we  have  a  recent  and 
sterling  introduction.  The  plants  are  very  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  yet  they  produce  numbers  of  large 
finely  formed  blooms  from  early  in  the  season  till 
late,  the  colour  being  a  bright  orange-scarlet. 
Perfect  flower  stem. 

Mrs.  Edieard  Mawley  is  very  flne  indeed.  The 
flower  is  large,  refined,  and  of  perfect  form  ;  the 
plants  are  strong  and  the  flower  stem  stiff. 

Mrs.  J.  .J.  Crowe  may  also  safely  be  grown 
as  another  yellow,  but  we  much  prefer  Mrs. 
Mawley  in  every  way.     Coming  to  dark  flowers. 

Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe,  both  by  the  same 
raiser,  are  still  the  best.  Uncle  Tom  is  well 
known,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  introduced  last  spring, 
is  a  very  pretty  flower,  though  a  trifle  small. 
The  plants  are  sturdj',  and  the  flower  is  carried 


at  base,  with  white  tips.  Some  of  the  petals  have 
a  band  of  red  down  the  sides,  the  blooms  quite 
pendent ;  and 

Hichard  Dean,  dark  red,  heavily  tipped  with 
white,  too  deep  at  flrst,  but  is  now  opening 
favourably.  The  blooms  are  carried  on  very  long 
stems,  the  colour  being  most  striking. 

Alpha,  the  new  fancy  Cactus,  though  rather 
heavy  in  form,  is  a  first-rate  bloomer,  and  quite 
successful  as  an  all-round  Cactus  Dahlia.  It  was 
by  no  means  rare  in  some  of  the  best  prize  stands 
at  the  large  shows.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  con- 
tinuous in  flowering. 

J.  )V.  Willinson  must  of  course  be  included,  but 
it  now  needs  little  description,  and 

Lyric,  yellow  at  base,  with  scarlet  at  the  points, 
good  when  caught  just  right,  but  it  has  a  nasty 
way  of  going  bad  at  the  back  long  before  it  is  in 
its  prime  ;  also 

Vesta,  rosy  pink,  rather  heavy  in  form,  but 
indispensable  by  reason  of  its  colour. 

Coming    to   white,    well,    a    good    one    is    still 
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THE  BEST  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

So  numerous  are  Cactus  Dahlias  becoming,  and 
the  output  of  new  ones  each  year  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  to  read  about  the  varieties  in  a 
catalogue  is  confusing.  Yet  when  the  varieties 
come  to  be  sifted  down  there  are  not  many  very 
fine  ones,  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  but  at 
the  same  time  only  those  which  are  good  in  other 
respects  are  mentioned,  unless  special  allusion  is 
made  to  some  defect,  such  as  poor  habit,  pendent 
growth,  &o.  In  giving  the  names  and  brief 
descriptions  of  the  best  eighteen,  the  various 
colours  are  given,  as  in  several  cases  other  good 
varieties  might  be  mentioned  of  similar  hue,  but 
the  idea  is  to  name  a  representative  collection, 
such  as  an  up-to-date  grower  might  rely  upon  as 
the  best  obtainable.  Here  we  may  mention  that 
no  new  varieties  certificated  this  autumn  are 
included,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  these 
will  turn  out  when  grown  another  year,  but  to 
judge  from  what  we  saw  of  them   at   the   shows 


quite  upright.  Our  bushes  of  this  are  now  a 
picture. 

In  orange  and  salmon  shades  there  are  always 
plenty  to  choose  from,  and  the  following  are  the 
best  : — 

Major  Tuppenny. — Needs  no  comment. 

Lottie  Dean. — Yellow  in  centre,  shading  to 
amber-buff,  fine  petals,  slightly  incurved  at  the 
points. 

Florence. — Yellowish  orange,  abundant  bloomer, 
of  wiry  growth,  and  should  be  better  known. 

Goldfinch. — Tall,  rather  late,  but  very  beautiful 
flower,  botli  in  form  and  colour.  Of  bicolors  we 
had  quite  a  show  last  spring,  the  following  three 
being  the  best : — 

Galiriel. — Very  pretty  indeed,  each  with  white- 
tipped  petals  incurving  so  abruptly  as  to  form  an 
elbow.  Just  where  the  red  portion  of  the  floret 
begins  the  blooms  when  fully  out  are  quite  balls  of 
petal  :  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  robust,  and  it 
flowers  freely. 

Columbia. — A  straight  petalled  variety,  crimson 


wanted.  Probably  one  of  the  new  whites  seen 
this  autumn  for  the  first  time  will  at  last  supply 
the  long-felt  want,  but  at  present 

Lord  Hohert.1  is  the  best.  It  is  usually  in 
splendid  form  early  in  the  season,  and  has  long 
finely-twisted  petals,  and  somewhat  pendent 
although  wiry  growth. 

P.  W.  Tnlloch,  a  large  incurved  flower,  salmon- 
red,  shaded  with  purple,  is  good  with  us,  and  was 
shown  woU  on  several  occasions.  It  has  exceed- 
ingly wiry  stems  and  flowers  freely. 

/.  Weir  Fife  is  still  good.  This  variety  varies 
from  deep  blackish  purple  to  quite  a  magenta 
colour,  oftentimes  coming  striped  with  both, 
and  at  other  times  half  and  half.  It  has  large 
flowers. 

We  have  now  named  twenty  of  the  finest,  and 
yet  feel  there  are  one  or  two  more  that  should  be 
added.     Of  these 

Britannia  is  one  of  the  best  still,  and  other  good 
ones    are    Bessie    Mitchell,    Floradora,    Pretoria, 


Ajax,  and  Magnificent. 


Dahlia. 
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NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 


The  King's  Visit  to  Tvmnohame. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  King  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
the  Earl  of  Haddington's  seat  at  Tyninghame, 
passing  on  his  journey  from  North  Berwick  the 
famous  Binning  Woods,  the  earliest  attempt  at 
systematic  tree  planting  in  Scotland.  Though  so 
late  in  the  season  both  gardens  were  quite  gay 
with  flowering  plants,  nothing  excelling  the  masses 
of  Tritoma  Uvaria  for  brilliance.  "  Bedding-out " 
for  autumn  etl'ect  is  still  continued  in  the  garden 
near  the  house,  but  on  somewhat  different  lines 
from  that  generally  followed,  and  though  there  is 
much  brightness,  nothing  gaudy  or  tawdry  is 
permitted.  In  the  walled  garden,  to  which  His 
Majesty  walked,  the  main  borders  are  occupied  by 
a  great  variety  of  plants  suitable  to  its  somewhat 
formal  design.  These  are  mostly  arranged  in  large 
groups,  and  in  some  cases  the  borders  are  in  one 
colour.  The  long  arched  Apple  walk,  with  its 
trees  covered  with  fruit,  greatlj'  attracted  His 
Majesty's  attention,  and  he  also  examined  with 
interest  a  designed  garden  in  box  laid  out  inside 
the  larger  one.  The  examples  of  old  garden 
statuary  and  the  iron  gateways  were  also  closely 
examined,  but  time  did  not  permit  for  an  extended 
view  of  all  the  garden  treasures,  an  Oak  tree, 
which  His  Majesty  planted,  occupying  the  last 
minutes  of  his  stay.  An  early  eighteenth  Beech 
avenue  was  passed  through  by  the  King  on  his 
way  from  Whittinghame,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P. ,  having  driven  His  Majesty  through 


the  grounds  there  on  his  way  from  North  Berwick. 

A  SEVERE  FROST 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month  destroyed  iiowers 
and  tender  subjects  generally  in  mid-Scotland. 
As  a  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  such  early 
Apples  as  Keswick  Codlin  are  not  fit  to  gather  in 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Fortunately  both  Apples 
and  Pears  have  developed  in  a  remarkable  way 
during  the  present  month,  and  winter  vegetables 
have  made  great  progress. 

Mr.  Downie, 
Edinburgh,  had  the  honour  of  supplying  a  purple 
Svcamore  for  the  King  to  plant  in  North  Berwick. 
Mr.  W.  MacKinnon  superintended  operations. 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 


SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  roeetinp:  of  this  association  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Rooms,  Redland.  on  the  9th  inst.,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  Binfleld,  Old  Sneyd  Park.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Messrs.  Garaway's  Nursery, 
Clifton,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  great  fruit  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  the  Crystal 
Prtlace,  London.  He  dealt  with  the  numerous  exhibits 
of  former  years,  and.  comparing  with  those  of  the  present 
season,  showed  the  effects  such  a  summer  we  have  just  expe- 
rienced must  have  on  the  fruit  supply  of  the  British  Isles. 
He  emphasised  the  fact  that  gardeners  would  find  it  an 
excellent  object-lesson  to  visit  these  shows  at  intervals, 
thereby  gaining  a  knowledge  of  fruit  grown  in  different 
counties  and  under  different  conditions.  He  argued  that 
gentlemen  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  their 
gardeners  to  inspect  the  exhibits  at  this  the  finest  fruit 
show  of  the  British  Isles,  where  they  would  see  the  best 


quality,  and  return  home  with  the  full  intention  to  grow 
their  fruit  equal  to  that  they  had  seen  at  the  show  of  shows. 
Comparing  the  fruit  of  this  to  the  fruit  of  last  season,  the 
lecturer  remarked  on  the  absence  of  many  of  our  leading 
exhibitors,  which  proved  how  disastrous  our  sunless  summer 
had  been  to  fruit  crops,  and  where  4,Ouo  dishes  of  fruit  had 
been  shown  in  former  years,  only  l,ijn(i  were  on  the  tables 
this.  Mr.  Brooks  also  gave  some  very  useful  information  as  to 
the  packing  of  fruit,  a  fact  which  we  arc  very  apt  to  forget, 
mentioning  the  mode  adopted  by  leading  exhibitors,  which 
should  be  of  service  to  the  Bristol  gardeners.  A  good  dis- 
cussion followed  Mr.  Brooks's  lecture,  and  he  was  cordially 
thanked  for  his  trouble  in  putting  together  such  an  interest- 
ins  paper. 

The  prizes  for  the  evening  were  for  two  bunches  each  of 
hlack  and  white  Grapes.  For  black,  the  first  went  to  Mr. 
N.  C.  Dobson  (gardener.  Mr.  Thoday) ;  Mr.  Francis  Taggart, 
F.L.S.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bintield),  securing  first  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  while  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr. 
Raikes)  was  an  excellent  second  for  (Golden  Champion. 
Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.)  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  a  collection  of  ornamental  Gourds,  the 
judges  also  awarding  one  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Kitley,  Littleover, 
Derby,  for  three  bunches  black  Grapes,  notwithstanding 
they  were  very  much  spoilt  in  transit. 


AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  (LIVERPOOL  BRANCH) 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall, 
Hackin's  Key,  Mr.  Ellison  in  the  chair.  The  prize  winners 
of  the  exhibits  were  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Muir,  Robbins,  and  Dodd.  Mr.  R,  Pinnington  was  intro- 
duced as  the  lecturer,  selecting  "Seasonable  Notes"  as  his 
subject,  which  included  preparing,  planting,  and  pruning 
of  fruit  trees  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of 
exhibiting.  Lily  culture  was  the  next  point  for  considera- 
tion, early  plants  being  advised  in  a  good  compost  of  loam, 
rough  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  their 
rims  in  ashes  under  frames,  which  avoided  the  danger  of 
over  watering,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  bulbs.  Mr. 
Ardran  proposed  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Pinnington  for  his  lucid  and  admirable 
address.    This  was  carried  with  applause. 


IX    A    JAPANESE   CARDEN. 
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BORDER 
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A   S  this  is  a  subject  of  much   interest, 
/%         and   alluded  to  on  page   284,  we 
/    \       think  a  few  general   remarks  will 
I       \      be  helpful  to  our  readers. 

Some  kind  of  border  where  there 
is  a  mixture  of  hardy  flowers  is  to  be  found  in 
every  garden.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  place 
where  all  sorts  of  plants  find  a  home  without 
regard  to  efi"ect  or  any  intentional  arrange- 
ment, but  more  often,  and  especially  when  it 
is  in  the  more  ornamental  part  of  the  garden, 
a  good  effect  is  desired,  and  some  advice  about 
its  arrangement  may  be  of  use. 

It  is  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a 
mixed  border  well  furnished  throughout  the 
flowery  months  of  the  year,  and  to  avoid 
unsightly  gaps,  but  there  are  ways  of  doing  it, 
and  even  beginners  should  not  be  afraid  of 
facing  this  fact,  and  of  thinking  out  ways  and 
contriving  methods  so  as  to  have  as  few  empty 
places  as  may  be.  There  are  some  common- 
sense  considerations  that  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
choice  of  plants  to  use.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  that  the  plant  must  be  in  itself 
handsome  and  somewhat  showy.  The  next, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that  it  should 
remain  a  good  while  in  flower.  Plants  that  are 
in  flower  a  few  days  only  and  then  are  done 
are  of  little  use  in  the  mixed  border,  unless 
their  foliage  is  unusually  handsome  and  per- 
sistent, in  which  case  this  is  so  valuable  a 
quality  that  it  may  redeem  the  plant. 

The  choice  of  kinds  being  decided  on,  the 
way  in  which  they  are  arranged  then  becomes 
the  matter  of  chief  importance.  It  seems  a 
natural  arrangement  to  use  the  creeping  and 
short-growing  plants  in  front  and  the  next  in 
stature  behind  them,  and  the  tall  ones  at  the 
back.  This  is  obviously  a  good  general  rule, 
but  if  not  varied  with  judicious  exceptions  the 
result  will  be  very  monotonous.  Now  and  then 
some  of  the  tall  backward  groups  should  break 
forward.  Think  of  the  way  in  which  the 
lateral  spurs  of  a  mountain  chain  descend 
into  the  valley  or  plain.  They  all  do  come 
down  to  the  level,  but  in  how  varied  and 
beautiful  a  way !  Think  of  this  and  then 
think  of  the  dull  and  ugly  slope  of  a  slate 
roof,  and  then  think  of  your  border  and  apply 
the  lesson. 

Then  try  and  get  hold  of  some  definite  scheme 
of  colouring,  in  order  to  get  richness  and  bril- 
liancy with  dignity.  It  saves  much  trouble  and 
puzzling  at  planting  time  to  have  a  regular 


J]\[  scheme  of  simple  progression  of  colour  from 
end  to  end,  so  that  if  you  have  a  yellow- 
flowered  thing  to  plant  you  put  it  in  the 
yellow  place  and  so  on.  In  no  way  can  you  get 
so  much  real  power  of  colour,  by  which  is  meant 
strength,  richness,  and  brilliancy,  as  by  begin- 
ning very  quietly  at  the  ends  of  the  border 
with  cool-coloured  bluish  foliage  and  flowers 
of  tender  colouring,  white,  pale  blue,  and  palest 
sulphur-yellow,  and  even  with  these  palest 
pink  ;  beginning  quite  jnano,  then  feeling  the 
way  to  full,  and  from  that  to  strong  yellows  ; 
then  by  a  gradual  crescendo  to  rich  orange, 
and  from  that  to  the  forte  and  fortissimo  of 
scarlets  and  strong  blood-crimsons,  and  then 
again  descending  in  the  scale  of  strength  to 
the  pale  and  tender  colouring. 

In  other  parts  of  the  garden  you  may  have 
incidents  of  brilliant  contrast,  which  are 
especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  strong  blue 
flowers ;  but  in  the  mixed  border  the  way 
of  having  the  rich  and  brilliant  harmony 
approached  by  more  delicate  colouring  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon,  and  so  only  can 
the  vice  of  garish  vulgarity  be  avoided. 

Plants  of  the  same  colouring  are  inter- 
grouped,  so  that  the  red  group,  whether  early 
or  late,  is  always  a  red  group,  and  so  on 
throughout.  There  are  ways  of  filling  gaps  by 
training  plants  down  to  fill  the  spaces.  For 
this  use.  Everlasting  iPeas,  tall  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, and  Rudbeckias  and  Dahlias  are 
especially  accommodating. 

Nothing  is  so  destructive  of  good  effect  in 
the  mixed  border  as  the  old  unthinking  mixed 
up  way.  Plants  of  the  same  kind,  instead  of 
being  dotted  at  equal  intervals,  should  be 
grouped  together,  each  group  dying  away  into 
the  neighbouring  group,  or  if  there  is  only  one 
plant  of  a  kind  there  is  no  harm  in  its  being 
one  alone  if  only  it  is  in  its  right  place. 

Of  course  there  are  other  ways  of  arranging 
the  details  of  a  mixed  border,  and  many  devices 
that  may  be  used  to  enhance  its  effect  at  the 
different  seasons,  but  these  suggestions  will  be 
a  good  basis  of  operation  to  anyone  who  is 
without  experience  and  desires  general  instruc- 
tion. 


THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Donation  from  the  King. 
We  feel  sure  all  well-wishers  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  of  the  new  hall  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  given  one  hundred  guineas  towards  the 


building  fund.    The  following  letter  recently 
appeared  in  the  Times : — 

"  Balmoral  Castle,  September  30,  1902. 

"My  dear  Holford, — The  King  has  been 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  commemorate 
its  centenary  in  1904  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
horticultural  hall  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

"  I  showed  the  King  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
letter,  and  His  Majesty  commanded  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  perfectly  remembered  having 
addressed  the  society  in  1890,  as  Sir  Trevor 
states,  and  you  are  to  tell  him  from  the  King 
that  the  words  His  Majesty  spoke  in  1890  he 
repeats  now,  if  possible,  with  a  stronger 
feeling  than  ever,  not  only  of  the  desirability 
but  of  the  actual  necessity  of  such  a  building 
as  it  is  proposed  by  the  society  to  erect. 

"Sir  Trevor  and  the  society,  the  King 
commands  me  to  say,  have  His  Majesty's  best 
wishes  in  their  undertaking,  and  as  a  small 
donation  from  His  Majesty,  by  way  of  showing 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  am  now  commanded  to  forward 
you  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  guineas  towards 
the  fund  which  is  being  raised  for  the  new 
buildings. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Holford, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"D.  M.  Probyn. 
"  To  Captain  George  Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE." 

I  am  to  explain  that  as  long  ago  as  1890  the 
society  had  in  contemplation  the  provision  of 
accommodation  for  its  fortnightly  shows  and 
office  work.  In  that  year  His  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  open  the  society's  great 
show  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
in  doing  so  the  King  used  these  words  :  "  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  labours  to  obtain  a 
hall  of  your  own  may  be  successful,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  and 
advantage." 

Since  1890  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(founded  in  1804)  has  very  largely  increased  in 
numbers  and  influence  until  it  has  become  the 
universally  recognised  head  of  the  scientific 
and  practical  horticulture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
connected  with  which  are  flourishing  industries 
of  ever-growing  importance.  To  prove  that 
this  is  so  I  need  only  mention  that  the  society 
has  now  more  than  6,000  Fellows,  of  whom 
1,000  have  been  elected  this  year. 

The  single  aim  and  object  of  the  society 
is  to  guide  and  direct  the  art  and  science  of 
gardening  in  all  its  developments  and  to 
popularise  the  most  innocent  and  fascinating 
of  pursuits. 

The  financial  position  of  the  society  is  in  all 
respects  sound. 

A  circular  has  been  prepared  and  is  about  to 
be  issued  tor  the  information  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  society  and  others  interested,  containing 
plans,  elevations,  and  particulars  of  the  new 
hall,  which  will  be  built  on  the  estate  of  the 
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Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  facing  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.,  and  looking  south.  A  sum  of 
about  £19,000  has  already  been  promised 
towards  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings, 
estimated  at  from  £35,000  to  £40,000.  The 
treasurer  of  the  society,  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  any  con- 
tributions. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last  it  was  announced  by 
the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  that  in 
addition  to  the  letter  and  donation  from  His 
Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  also 
written  to  Captain  Holford,  a  member  of  the 
council,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
scheme  for  building  a  new  horticultural  hall 
and  enclosing  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas. 
The  secretary  also  informed  the  meeting  that 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  had  contributed 
500  guineas  to  the  fund.  This,  said  the 
secretary,  shows  that  the  project  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  every  Fellow  will  follow  the 
good  example  that  has  been  set.  Those  who  can 
afford  a  lot  should  give  a  lot,  and  those  who  can 
afford  a  guinea  should  not  forget  to  give  their 
guinea,  then  when  everything  is  complete  all 
may  feel  they  have  helped. 

Tuesday  last  was  a  record  day  in  the  history 
of  the  society,  for  the  number  of  Fellows  now 
elected  since  the  beginnitig  of  this  year  is  no 
less  than  1,005.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  society  have  1,000  members  been 
elected  in  one  year.  It  is  very  gratifying, 
said  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  to  find  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  so  much  appreciated. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart),  who  had  hoped  to  be  present 
but  was  obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  in  con- 
nexion with  the  King's  Hospital  Fund,  Mr. 
Harry  .J.  Veitch  said  he  had  been  reiiuested 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  present  a  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
in  Horticulture  to  Dr.  Massee,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cannell. 
Mr.  Veitch  first  explained  to  the  meeting  how 
this  medal  was  instituted  in  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  for 
bestowal  upon  distinguished  horticulturists. 
The  number  of  those  holding  the  medal  can 
never  exceed  sixty-three,  and  the  present 
medals  were  being  given  because  of  vacancies 
caused  by  the  regretted  deaths  of  former 
recipients. 

Dr.  Massee,  who  first  received  the  medal, 
is  the  leading  authority  upon  plant  diseases, 
said  Mr.  ^'eitch,  and  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  made  cryptogamic 
botany  his  special  study.  '  Dr.  Massee  had 
also  given  lectures  and  much  valuable  help  to 
the  Chiswick  students. 

Mr.  Bennett-Poc,  who  next  was  called,  is 
well  known  to  many,  said  the  chairman.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  energy  and 
patience  he  has  shown  in  cultivating  and 
laringing  to  notice  many  beautiful  plants  that 
are  dittieult  to  grow  and  little  known.  Mr. 
Beunett-Poe  had  also  been  a  most  valuable 
member  of  council. 

Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  the  third  recipient  of 
the  medal,  had  done  much  for  practical  horti- 
culture, said  Mr.  Veitch.  It  was  he  who  first 
improved  the  Dahlia,  of  which  we  have 
now  .so  many  beautiful  varieties.  This  was 
just  one  instance  of  Mr.  Cannell's  valualile 
work  among  the  flowers. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Seedling   Double  and  Semi-double 
Welsh  Poppy. 

Mr.  .J.  McWalters,  The  Mall,  Armagh, 
writes  :  "  An  autumn  gathering  of  blooms  from 
seedlings  of  the  double  and  .semi-double  Welsh 
Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica  fl.-pl.).  These 
were  gathered  on  October  1.3,  and  if  the  weather 
continues  favourable  I  expect  the  plants  will 
continue  in  bloom  for  some  time." 

[A  very  interesting  contribution  to  our  table  ; 
the  flowers  were  as  described,  and  of  warm 
orange  and  yellow  colourings,  double  without 
coarseness.    A  good  garden  flower.] 


CiMICIFUGA  JAPONICA. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens, 
Norwich,  writes:  "I  am  sending  for  your  table 
flowers  of  Cimicifuga  japonica.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  autumn  flowers. 
It  is  of  very  easy  culture  and  luxuriates  in  a 
deep  rich  soil.  A  place  should  be  found  for  it 
in  every  garden  however  small.  Its  erect 
divided  leaves  and  drooping  racemes  of  white 
flowers  make  it  admired  by  all  who  see  it." 

[A  beautiful  and  neglected  plant.  We  hope 
those  who  have  not  got  it  in  their  gardens  will 
make  a  good  note  of  it.  The  flower  racemes 
are  of  purest  white,  and  have  an  agreeably 
wholesome  fragrance.] 


A  NEW_GREENHOnSE  Rhododendbon. 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited, 
Handsworth  Nurseries,  near  Sheffield,  send  us 
flowers  of  a  lovely  new  greenhouse  Rhododendron 
named  Duchess  of  Portland.  They  are  of  such  a 
rich  pink  colour  and  so  freely  produced  that  this 
variety  should  quickly  become  popular.  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray  say  that  they  have  been 
cutting  flowers  from  medium-sized  plants  for  the 
past  month,  and  they  give  promise  of  continuing 
to  bloom  for  some  time  yet.  This  greenhouse 
Rhododendron  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Sibray,  and  we  imagine  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  autumn-flowering  plants  of  its 
class. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRONS   AND 
THE    SEASON. 

ON  the  whole,  the  weather  this  year  has 
V  been  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
I  Rhododendrons,  though  without  the 
W  fine,  dry  time  experienced  during 
September  very  few  flower  -  buds 
would  have  formed.  The  plants 
grew  very  freely  throughout  .July  and  August, 
the  rain  during  the  latter  month  especially  causing 
tlie  growths  to  lengthen  freely,  but  without 
showing  any  sigos  of  bud  except  on  a  few  early- 
flowering  sorts,  which  usually  complete  their 
growth  in  good  time.  The  drier  weather  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  combined  with  cold  nights  (the 
glass  showing  from  1°  to  4°  of  frost  on  several 
occasions)  had  the  effect  of  checking  growth  with- 
out injury  and  promoting  the  formation  of  good 
flower-buds.  On  the  drier  ground  the  set  of  buds 
is  fairly  good,  though  one  or  two  sorts  have  not 
set  as  well  as  one  could  wish,  Lady  E.  Cathcart 
being  the  worst,  but  young  plants  of  this  sort 
rarely  set  man}'  flower  -  buds  except  in  a  very 
favourable  season,  though  large  plants  6  feet  and 
upwards  in  height  are  usually  budded  on  every 
shoot.  As  a  large  plant  this  is  one  of  the  best 
Rhododendrons  known.  On  the  lower  and 
damper  ground  the  plants  are  much  better  set 
with  buds  than  was  expected,  considering  the 
season,  though  there  are  many  that  have  failed  to 
form  flower-buds,  while  others  have  partly  made  a 
bud  and  then  commenced   to  grow  again,   which 


spoils  any  chance  of  their  carrying  bloom  next 
year.  Some  sorts — notably  Kate  Waterer — have 
formed  flower  -  buds  on  this  second  growth, 
and  which,  when  In  bloom,  will  be  rather  smaller 
in  size  of  truss  but  of  good  shape  and  colour. 
The  young  stock  of  Rhododendrons  worked  last 
spring  were  put  out  during  the  beginning  of 
August  and  have  done  remarkably  well,  the  losses 
being  very  slight.  The  wet  weather  of  August 
was  exactly  what  they  required,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  whole  of  them,  somewhat  over  20,000, 
are  in  the  very  best  condition  and  looking  very 
hard  and  sturdy.  On  the  whole,  the  past  season 
has  been  favourable  to  Rhododendrons,  and, 
though  the  chances  of  the  formation  of  many 
flower-buds  seemed  small  at  one  time,  yet  the  dry 
autumn  has  caused  a  good  set  of  bud,  though, 
generally,  it  is  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Bar/shof,  Surrey.  J.  Cl.ARK. 


STILL    OCTOBER. 

*'  The  Lime  of  the  silence 
Of  birds  is  upon  us  ; 
Stately  and  splendid 
The  summer  passes." 

NOWADAY.S  one  is  often  told  half  grumblingly 
that  the  seasons  have  shifted,  but  is  this  true  ? 
Looking  carefully  into  it  shall  we  not  find 
that  the  summers  and  winters  of  these  days 
come  and  go  pretty  much  as  they  always  did  ? 
Are  they  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination, 
those  good  old-fashioned  Christmases,  all 
icicles  and  robins,  May  days  of  Hawthorn  and 
the  Maypole,  summers  that  were  all  sunshine, 
winters  all  skating  days  and  snow.  Who 
originated  these  legendary  tales  1  It  is  always 
the  passing  generation  that  speaks  about 
them  to  the  present,  and  we  who  now  are 
young  will  soon  be  doing  the  same  thing  to 
the  next.  We  shall  seize  upon  the  facts  we 
best  remember  ;  we  shall  misplace  and  mix 
them  up,  saying  the  present  years  are  vastly 
inferior  to  the  old,  and  that  even  the  seasons 
are  not  so  well  balanced  as  they  used  to  be. 
And  we  shall  say  that  the  seasons  have  shifted. 
We  shall  declare  that  Midsummer  day  once 
really  came  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
that  Christmas,  instead  of  arriving  in  late 
autumn  as  it  does  now,  was  truly  a  winter 
festival,  and  we  shall  go  on  being  to  the  last 
degree  surprised  and  delighted  when,  as  in 
1902,  summer  lingers  on,  more  lovely  every 
day  till  "  still  October "  is  with  us  telling  us 
all  beauty  must  change  and  pass. 

October  is  one  of  the  months  that  is 
maligned.  In  spite  of  storms  that  sometimes 
rend  her,  October's  face  is  fair  and  her  skies 
as  blue  as  June,  and  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Millais's  picture,  we  do  not  allow  that  she  is 
always  chill.  "  I  will  wrap  me  in  mists,  white 
and  tine,"  says  my  lady  October.  So  she  does, 
and  her  days  are  shortened,  but  her  mist- 
wreaths  are  only  for  the  nights  and  mornings. 
No  sooner  is  the  sun  up  than  how  mellow 
may  be  its  beams  and  then  how  rich,  October's 
robe  of  gold  and  crimson. 

But  the  rarer  and  more  excellent  charm  of 

the    tenth   month    is    its    stillness.     Many  a 

scene  of  peaceful   beauty  is  brought   us  by 

October.     Here  is  a  slow-moving  barge,  lazily 

passing  onwards  between  the  banks  of  a  canal ; 

a  woman  with  her  noonday  cooking-pots,  faint  I 

blue  smoke  up-curling  ;  a  man,  his  pipe  alight, 

lying  prone  ;  trees,  bank.s.  Bracken,  and  the 

flat-brimmed   barge   itself,  bemirrored  in   the 

stream,  perfect  in  the  water  as  in  the  sunny 

haze,  where  float  the  water-flies,  or  maybe  it 

is  the  utter  quietude  of  the  reddening  woods 

that  draws  us,  where 

*'  Scarlet  hosts  of  ^laple  trees — 
The  torches  of  the  year — 
Burn  low ,  and  beauty  grows  too  deadly  fair 
For  man  to  bear." 


October  25,  1902.1 
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In  October  the  world  is  resting.  There  is 
no  chill  as  of  death,  only  the  warm  and  tender 
flush  of  sleep.  And  much  more  often  is 
October  still  than  chill.  Gone  is  the  zest  and 
fervour  of  the  growing  months.  The  sap  sinks, 
the  dormouse  hides,  the  squirrel  is  asleep  and 
dreaming,  but  Nature  is  yet  alive.  In  the 
garden  there  bloom  October  flowers  as  gold 
and  crimson  as  the  sunsets,  the  Pampas-plumes 
have  put  off  till  now  the  jiushing  of  their 
feathery  brushes  through  their  fine  and  deli- 
cate tubes.  The  garden  is  as  quiet  as  the 
woods.  We  can  hear  a  pin — I  mean  an  Acorn  — 
drop,  or  a  Chestnut  as  it  falls  through  the 
overhanging  bough,  dead  leaves  and  red  leaves 
flutter  softly  down  upon  the  grass. 

All  the  migrants  have  departed  ;  no  willow- 
warblers  now  ring  merry  peals  from  out  the 
Oak  trees.  Day  after  day  fresh  gaps  are  found 
among  the  garden  folk,  both  flowered  and 
feathered.  The  ranks  are  closing  up,  and 
this  makes  all  the  steadfast  friends  that  stay 
with  us  so  much  more  precious.  More  cosy, 
too,  and  more  endeared  and  intimate,  just  as 
it  is  in  a  house-party  that  has  been  thinned  by 
guests  that  have  gone  away.  How  more  than 
ever  tame  is  now  the  dark-eyed  robin,  who  pipes 
for  us  his  prettiest  tune,  and  how  soft  the 
blackbird's  boxwood  fluting,  as  he  and  his 
little  wife  in  rusty  black  flutter  in  and  out  of 
the  shrubberies,  only  pretending  to  be  shy, 
among  the  pink-eyed  purple  Phloxes,  the  tall 
Anemones,  the  sweet  Tobacco-plants,  and  the 
pale  frail  flowers  of  the  Evening  Primrose. 

The  earth  now  radiates  the  warmth  she  has 
been  storing  up  in  the  long  light  days  of  spring 
and  summer.  Weneednotwonderat  suchkindly 
heat.  The  mistake  we  made  was  in  looking 
for  the  warmth  too  soon.  Almanacs  are  so 
misleading.  They  tell  us  spring  is  here,  just 
as  we  want  our  furs  and  fires  the  most,  and 
prate  of  summer  as  soon  as  days  grow  long. 
As  well  might  we  expect  the  kettle  to  boil 
the  moment  the  faggots  are  crackling,  or  the 
room  to  be  fit  to  live  in  directly  the  fire  is  lit, 
as  to  feel  any  benefit  from  sun-heat  before  it 
has  had  time  to  penetrate  and  warm  the 
ground. 

Our  mistakes  about  the  seasons  have  cut 
two  ways.  Early  disappointments  are  for- 
gotten in  the  unlooked-for  sweetness  of 
October.  We  need  not  mind  having  been 
behindhand  with  the  almanacs  and  the  stars 
while  we  enjoy  St.  Luke's  summer  in  the 
usual  way,  gathering  the  autumn  Koses  as 
pink  and  perfect  as  if  made  of  sea-shells, 
plucking  the  juicy  Blackberries  and  listening 
to  the  gossip  of  the  birds.  Every  one  of  the 
seasons  has  its  sweetness  : 

"  For  myself  I  would  choose 
The  soft  mists  of  October  ; 
Her  habit  and  veil  I  would  choose, 
And  her  rich  thoughts  more  sober." 

F.  A.  B. 


KEVr    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 

Te^nperate  House. 

LoNiOERA  ETRUSCA,  Rhododendron  (Java),  various 
hybrids,  and  Trioyrtis  hirta. 

Palm  House. 
Crinura  careyanuru,    C.   erubescens  var.   minus, 
Hymenocallis   eucharidifolia,  and  Medinilla  java- 
nensis. 

Water  Lily  House. 
Clerodendron    disparifolium,    Hedychium    coro- 
narium,  and  H.  spicatum. 

Orchid   Houses. 
Acineta  Barkeri,  Angrajoum  distichum,  Bulbo- 


phyllum  careyanuni,  B.  Dearei,  B.  rufinum, 
Catasetum  christyanum,  C.  fimbriatiim,  Cattleya 
AclandiiE,  C.  bowringiana,  C.  labiata  var.  aurea, 
Coelogyne  lagenaria,  Cymbidium  longifolium, 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthii,  Detidrobium  Phala;- 
nopsis,  D.  sanguinolentura  var.,  D.  secundum, 
Epidendrum  Armstrongii,  Eulophiapulchra,  Houl- 
letia  brocklehurstiana,  lonopsis  paniculata, 
Listrostaehys  Monteirai,  Lycaste  xytriophora, 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  Miltonia  Candida,  M. 
spectabilis  var.  moreliana,  Mormodes  Buccinator, 
M.  pardina,  Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Odontoglosaum 
anderaonianum,  O.  grande,  0.  Hallii,  0.  odoratum, 
Oncidium  crispum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  Papilio,  0. 
varicosum,  Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
pulchella,  Polj'stachya  luteola,  P.  rufinula,  P. 
tessellata,  Rodriguezia  fragrans,  Selenipedium 
longifolium,  S.  Schlimii,  Stenoglottis  fimbriata, 
Vanda  ccerulea,  and  Zygopetalum  cochleare. 

T  Range. 

Aristolochia  clypeata,  Callipsyche  aurantiaca, 
Clerodendron  splendens,  D^dalacanthus  parvus, 
Dipladenia  eximia,  Erica  conspicua,  E.  spicata, 
E.  tubiflora,  Hippeastrum  aulicum,  Ipomfea  rubro- 
C(erulea,  Nerine  (various  species  and  varieties), 
Passiflora  amabilis,  Pelargonium  citriodorum,  P. 
fragrans,  P.  Schottii,  Thunbergia  grandiflora,  and 
Zephyranthes  gracilifolia. 

Succulent  House. 

Crassula  rubicunda,  Dyckia  brevifolia,  Senecio 
sub-scandens,  and  Solandra  grandiflora. 

Greenhouse. 

Among  other  things  the  following  are  con- 
spicuous :  Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  Eupatorium 
odoratum,  Lilium  sulphureura,  Peristrophe  spe- 
ciosa,  Tibouchina  macrantha,  Salvia  azurea,  and 
iS.  splendens  var.  grandiflora. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Cortaderia  argentea,  Crocus  asturicus  and  varie- 
ties alropurpureus  and  azureus,  C.  cancellatus  and 
varieties,  C.  hadriaticus  var.  chrysobelonicus,  C. 
iridiflorus,  C.  longiflorus,  C  pulchellus,  Funkia 
lancifolia  var.  tardiflora,  Kniphofia  corallina,  K. 
sarmentosa,  Liriope  spicata,  and  Zizania  aquatica. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  28. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

October  29.  —  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Lewisham  (two  days);  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (three  days). 

October  30. — Penarth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

October  31. — Finchle}'  and  Leyton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  1. — Battersea  and  Derby  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  4. — NationalChrysanthemura  Society's 
Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days) ;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  committees  meet ;  South- 
ampton and  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  5. — Hanley,  Margate,  Northampton, 
Cardiff,  Cambridge,  Hereford,  Sevenoaks,  Truro, 
Southend-on-Sea,  Halifax,  and  Ascot  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

Fruit  show  at  Cork.-— An  exhibition  of 
Irish-grown  fruit  and  fruit  products,  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  was 
held  recently  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Cork 
Exhibition.  Though  the  show  was  confined,  as 
far  as  its  competitive  sections  were  concerned,  to 
Irish  fruit  producers,  there  were  also  exhibits  from 
some  prominent  English  firms.  Mr.  William  Baylor 
Hartland,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  was  given  a 
special  award  for  an  e.xcellent  display  of  Irish- 
grown  fruit.  The  following  papers  were  read  at 
the  conference  : — "  Apple  Growing  for  Profit,"  by 
Mr.  F.   W.  Moore;  "  Prospects  of  Fruit  Growing 


in  Connaught,"  by  Mr.  John  Galvin  ;  "  The 
Progress  of  Fruit  Growing  generally  in  Ireland, 
and  some  of  the  Grievances  of  Irish  Fruit 
Growers,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr  ;  "The  Marketing 
of  Irish  Fruit,"  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Cole  ;  "  Methods  of 
Dealing  with  Second  Grade  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  same  as  Items 
of  Dietary,"  by  Mr.  James  Harper. 

United  Hoptieultupal  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  sixteenth  annual 
dinner  of  this  society,  which  was  held  last  week, 
and  of  which  a  full  account  appears  elsewhere, 
was  a  most  successful  one.  The  society  now  has 
£20,000  invested  and  almost  1,000  benefit  members, 
besides  between  seventy  and  eighty  honorary 
members.  The  committee  are  most  anxious  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  to  1,000  and  100 
respectively,  so  all  those  interested  should  take 
note  of  this  and  give  their  help.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  who  presided  at  the  dinner,  very  kindly 
promised  to  insert  a  paragraph  in  the  forthcoming 
catalogues  issued  by  his  firm  drawing  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  this  society,  and  he  trusted 
that  other  firms  would  see  their  way  to  do  the 
same. 
Royal    Caledonian    Horticultural 

Society.— The  date  of  the  spring  show  for  1903 
has  been  altered  to  May  20  and  21.  Besides  the 
many  classes  for  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit,  the 
schedule  contains  information  respecting  the  com- 
petition open  to  under  gardeners  only,  for  a  plan, 
drawn  to  scale,  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
about  three  acres  in  extent,  as  shown  on  a  given 
sketch  plan.  All  plana  for  this  competition  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  .">,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  not  later 
than  April  1  next.  A  special  notice  in  the 
schedule  states  that  the  council  having  resolved  to 
do  away  with  all  the  competitive  classes  in  the 
nurserymen's  section  will  grant  awards  to  meri- 
torious exhibits,  and  they  invite  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  nurserymen  and  florists. 

Chrysanthemum  show  at  Alex- 
andra Palace. — An  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  will  be  the  holding  of  its  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Fridaj'  next.  Those  best  com- 
petent to  judge  feel  confident  the  society  has 
done  the  proper  thing  in  arranging  for  the  use  of 
the  Central  Hall  of  the  Palace  for  this  season's 
display.  There  are  very  few  better  halls  in  the 
country  for  horticultural  e.xhibitions  than  the 
great  hall  of  Alexandra  Palace,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  most  liberal  schedule  of  prizes, 
in  which  classes  for  all  types  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum are  represented,  the  display  on  this  occasion 
should  be  a  very  good  one.  Promises  of  support 
have  already  been  received  from  trade  and  other 
growers,  and  as  there  are  a  few  classes  in  which 
the  prizes  are  very  tempting,  the  combined  efforts 
should  create  an  exhibition  of  a  brilliant  character, 
and  one  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  Not  the  least 
important  attractions  of  the  show  will  be  the 
groups  of  artistic  design  and  the  decorative 
exhibits,  for  which  the  Highgate  Society  has 
always  been  justly  famous.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce, 
20,  Holmesdale  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  is  the 
secretary,  and  is  always  willing  to  give  all  possible 
information. — D.  B.  C. 

Lillium  Henryl.  —  Having  seen  glowing 
accounts  of  this  Lily  in  trade  catalogues  and  else- 
where, I  confess  to  being  somewhat  disappointed. 
I  have  seen  it  well  grown  too.  The  flowers  are 
comparatively  small,  and  appear  even  smaller  by 
reason  of  their  height  from  the  ground — usually 
6  feet— of  an  undecided  yellow  colour  and  quite 
scentless.  L.  speciosum,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  is  far  more  beautiful,  easily  grown, 
and  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  price. — W.  P. 
[We  think  our  correspondent  must  have  seen 
this  beautiful  Lily  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  whole  family,  perhaps 
not  so  showy  as  many  others,  but  its  apricot 
colouring  is  fresh  and  distinct.  We  have  seen  it 
in  many  gardens  and  always  with  pleasm'e. 
Dr.  Henry,  after  whom  it  is  named,  writes  about 
it  in  this  week's  issue,  page  284. — Ed.] 
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The  season's  flowers.— Crimson  Roses 
are  the  most  striking  denizens  of  the  borders. 
Here  and  there  belated  Lilium  speeiosum  show 
brilliant  colouring,  and  Pelargoniums,  zonal  and 
Ivy-leaved,  brighten  the  shortening  days.  But 
the  effect  of  one  boldly-designed  bed  attracts  much 
notice ;  it  is  comprised  of  Salvia  splendens, 
alternating  with  groups  of  Hedychium  gardneri- 
anum  and  bordered  with  a  broad  band  of 
Ageratum.  The  Hedychiums  are  splendid  in 
their  yellow  and  scarlet  spikes  of  feathery  flowers, 
and  contrast  well  with  the  richly-coloured  Salvias. 
Dahlias  are  blooming  freely,  and  the  blue- 
blossoraed  shrub  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  tones 
down  the  golden  Harpaliums.  The  tiny  Roses 
(Elfin  Roses)  sown  in  February  and  blooming  in 
June  are  radiant  gems  ;  the  second  year  plants 
are  perfect  in  miniature  form  and  varied  tints. — 
C.  R. 

Is  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  Rose  scent- 
less?— Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick 
Rose  Gardens,  Colcliester,  write:  "Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  is  strong  and  sweetly  perfumed, 
and  1  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are 
some  readers  who  appreciate  this  lovely 
Rose." 

I  can  fully  endorse  the  editorial 
remarks  at  page  240  relative  to  the 
fragrance  of  this  lovely  Rose.  In  fact, 
I  alluded  to  its  fragrance  in  a  short 
paragraph  concerning  tlie  variety  as 
far  back  as  July  30,  1898.  Mr.  Sawer 
in  his  excellent  little  work  "  Rhodo- 
logia,"  which  is  about  the  odour  of 
the  Rose,  says  at  page  12:  "Cut 
Roses  placed  in  a  vase  diffuse  their 
fragrance  more  powerfully  than  when 
growing  on  the  plant ; "  and  also  :  "  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  different 
times  in  the  day  an  individual  flower 
will  emit  a  different  perfume."  The 
fragrance  of  the  Rose  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  Why  cannot  the 
fraraers  of  prize  schedules  establish  a 
class  for  the  most  fragrant  Roses  ?  But 
perhaps  the  judging  of  the  same  would 
be  a  difBculty.  Unquestionably,  indi- 
viduals vary  considerably  in  their 
ability  to  appreciate  fragrance  in 
flowers.  Mr.  Sawer  says  in  the  work 
quoted  {page  9)  that  "the  organs  of 
the  sense  of  smell  can  be  trained  to  the 
appreciation  of  perfumes,  especially  by 
young  persons,  as  the  palate  can  be 
trained  for  business  purposes  to  the 
tasting  of  the  flavours  of  wines,  tea,  or 
coffee."  Some  individuals  would  go  so 
far  as  to  bar  all  Roses  from  tlieir  garden 
that  are  devoid  of  fragrance,  and  as  a 
guide  to  such  that  are  most  fragrant  we 
seem  to  require  an  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement. Cannot  someone  who 
has  leisure  take  up  this  matter  and 
divide  the  varieties  now  grown  into, 
say,  three  groups:  (1)  most  fragrant; 
(2J  moderately  fragrant  ;  (3)  quite  devoid  of 
fragrance  ? — Philom  el. 

As  differences  in  soil  and  atmospheric  conditions 
probably  exercise  an  influence  on  the  perfume 
given  off'  by  some  varieties  of  Roses,  you  may  be 
interested  in  my  experience.  Since  reading  the 
remarks  in  The  Garden  of  October  18  I  have  on 
three  different  occasions  carefully  examined  several 
blooms  of  this  variety  and  found  them  all  moett- 
scented.  The  perfume  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
case  of  La  France,  but  is  more  refined  than  that 
of  many  Hybrid  Teas,  an;l  in  this  respect  I  think 
it  nearly  approaches  to  many  of  the  pure  Teas. 
I  may  add  that  I  found  the  young  blooms  gave  off 
a  stronger  perfume  than  the  fully  expanded  ones. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  one  of  our  very  best 
Roses,  and  I  hope  that  other  growers  will  be  able  to 
confirm  your  verdict  as  to  its  scent. — Osmond  G. 
Orpen,  Hillside,  West  Beryhult,  Colchester. 

Notes  from  IPeland.— During  the  past 
week,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  charming 
gardens  of  Sir  Jocelyn  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Bulbin  (so  dear  to  Irish  botanists),  and 


extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
peninsula  of  Raughley,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  between  Sligo  and  Bundoran,  what 
impressed  me  most  were  the  masses  of  blue 
Hydrangeas  which  were  to  be  seen  at  every  turn 
through  this  magnificent  place.  Fringing  the 
avenues,  forming  thickets  in  the  parks,  and  as  an 
undergrowth  in  the  forests,  blue  Hydrangeas  were 
everywhere.  To  those  wiiose  sole  conception  of 
this  charming  flowering  shrub  consists  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  stunted  specimen  in  a  tub  or 
an  occasional  isolated  bush  in  the  grass,  my 
attempt  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  super- 
lative beauty  of  acres  of  gigantic  specimens  densely 
covered  witli  their  enormous  trusses  of  briglit  blue 
flowers  will,  I  fear,  be  futile.  The  Hydrangeas  at 
Lissadell  are  certainly  worth  going  a  tliousand 
miles  to  see.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Hydrangeas 
in  this  place  (apart  from  their  wonderful  size  and 
luxuriance  of  growth)  is  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  any  tinge  of  pink  in  the  flowers.  With  the 
exception  of  a  group  of  bushes  near  the  gardener's 


Irish    horticulturists.     The  report   of    this   great 
show  and  conference  will  form  the  subject  of  next 
week's  notes. — T.  Shaw. 
The   White    Roek;   Cress   (Arabis 

albida)  on  a  wall.— I  send  you  a  photo- 
graph—amongst others— of  Arabis  albida,  growing 
at  Crosby  Farm,  Crosby-on-Eden,  near  Carlisle, 
which  was  photographed  on  May  21  of  this  year. 
It  was  just  past  its  best  when  I  took  the  photo- 
graph, but  the  result  was  very  much  better  than  I 
anticipated.  This  Rock  Cress  has  been  growing  for 
some  years  at  the  foot  of  this  hedge,  and,  I  under- 
stand, was  much  admired  by  persons  passing  along 
the  main  road,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
gate.  The  Rock  Cress  has  an  easterly  aspect,  the 
roots  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge,  and 
the  long  trailing  stems  of  the  plants  hang  down 
over  a  brick  facing  to  the  hedge.  No  particular 
attention,  I  believe,  is  given  to  the  culture  of  this 
bright  charming  spring  flower,  which  seems  to  have 
made  itself  at  home,  and  every  year  is  a  beautiful 
sight.— R.   Carrutheks,  Eden  Grove,  Carlisle. 


THE   WHITE   rook   CRESS   (ARABIS  ALBIDA)    ON   A    LOW  STONE    WALL. 


residence — beautifully  situated  on  the  sea  shore — 
I  did  not  notice  a  suspicion  of  pink  among  the 
flowers.  On  the  contrary,  every  shade  of  blue, 
from  pale  cterulean  in  the  woods  to  deep  blue 
in  the  open  was  represented.  I  may  mention 
tliat  many  of  the  individual  bushes  were  over 
S  feet  high  and  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
carried  several  thousands  of  enormous  trusses  of 
flowers.  We  are  now  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  season,  and  though  we  would 
fain  believe  that  summer,  or  at  least  autumn, 
has  not  yet  left  us,  we  are  actively  interested  in 
the  two  great  events  of  the  winter  season — the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's  show  at 
Ballsbridge  and  the  still  greater  function  which 
attracts  Irish  Chrysanthemum  growers  to  the 
northern  capital,  both  of  which  events  occur  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  November.  The  great  show 
of  Irish-grown  fruit,  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  organised— as  a  fitting  consum- 
mation of  their  herculean  work  in  the  cause  of 
the  development  of  Irish  industry — at  the  Cork 
Exhibition    is    the   all-absorbing    topic     amongst 


Blue  Crocuses.— Among  "Items  of  In- 
terest" in  the  Daily  Mail  of  the  20th  inst.,  I 
read  "Blue  Crocuses  are  to  be  seen  blooming  at 
Leamington  Spa,"  as  though  this  were  a  pheno- 
menon. It  would  appear  by  this  that  the  autumn 
Crocus  (C.  speciosus),  which  I  suppose  the  writer 
saw,  is  not  grown  as  commonly  as  it  should 
be.— W.  P.  [We  quite  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent. This  beautiful  Crocus  is  not  grown 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves. — Ed.] 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.       Proposed     Liverpool 

Auxiliary.— In  the  report  of  the  meeting  held 
in  the  City  Hall  on  March  12,  1902,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  aiding 
the  funds  of  the  above  institution,  which  the 
committee  have  the  pleasure  to  record  as  an 
unqualified  success,  we  notice  the  following  para- 
graph :— "  The  committee  desire  to  recommend  that 
an  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  should  be  formed  in  Liverpool,  and 
that  a  general  meeting  of  those  interested  be  called 
in  October  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  details.' 


October  25,  1902.] 
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Novemtoep  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas. 

I  tried  sowing  these  in  various  winter  months  in 
pots  kept  in  the  unheated  glass  house,  to  be 
planted  out  for  early  flowering.  I  found  November 
was  the  best  month  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the 
plants  kept  in  flower  much  longer  than  those 
forced  by  tire-heat.  From  seed  sown  on  November 
10  the  plants  were  1  inch  high  by  December  7  ; 
shifted  into  83-ineh  pots  on  January  30  and 
staked  ;  planted  in  the  border,  two  pots  to  each 
group,  April  '24  ;  in  flower  May  3  until  middle  of 
August.  The  year  before  seed  sown  the  same 
date  in  November  flowered  froni  May  25  until  the 
end  of  October,  but  then  the  plants  were  fed  with 
liquid  manure. — Winifred  Spurling. 
Lrate   Peaeh  Thames  Bank.— ^I  was 

glad  to  note  that  at  the  recent  Palace  show  of 
hardy  British  fruits  there  was  a  very  good  dish  of 
the  above  variety.  I  was  rather  amused  to  find  it 
described  as  a  new  introduction,  as  I  have  grown 
it  for  many  years.  It  is  rarely  seen  ;  why,  I  do 
not  know,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  the 
late  Peaches  in  the  yellow-fleshed  section.  I  am 
aware  the  yellow  varieties  in  many  cases  do  not 
compare  with  others — they  lack  flavour ;  still 
Thames  Bank  is  one  of  the  best,  and  its,  lateness 
makes  it  more  valuable.  This  variety  was  raised 
within  sight  of  the  Thames  by  a  good  fruit  grower 
in  his  day,  Mr.  Rust  (at  Broom  House,  Fulham), 
and  he  grew  it  well  for  many  years.  The  flesh  is 
deep  orange  and  the  skin  also,  and  the  fruits 
rather  more  oblong  in  shape  than  round.  The 
flesh  is  tender  and  juic}',  and  well  flavoured  for  a 
yellow  Peach.  Its  season  is  late  September,  and 
it  keeps  good  for  some  time  after  being  gathered 
from  the  trees.  In  size  it  is  larger  than  most 
Peaches,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  Late 
Admirable,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  flavour. — S.  H.  B. 
Black.  Bryony. — The  black  Bryony  grows 
in  the  Surrey  lanes  with  trails  of  berries  2  feet  or 
3  feet  long,  and  if  these  are  picked  when  ripening 
vary  from  emerald  green  to  scarlet,  and  make 
lovely  decoration  for  the  room.  After  several 
weeks  they  become  dead  ripe,  and  if  laid  just 
as  they  are  in  the  ground,  say,  under  a  western 
fence,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  they  will 
eome  up  freely  the  following  year.  The  next  year, 
when  the  small  plants  have  died  down,  they  should 
have  6  inches  or  more  of  soil  put  on  them,  as  at 
that  stage  they  suffer  if  frost  gets  at  them.  They 
bear  berries  about  the  third  year.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  up  plants  out  of  the  hedges  as  the  tubers  are 
so  deep  down,  and  besides  are  so  soft  they  easily 
rot  when  transplanted.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
have  a  lot  of  plants  together,  as  they  are  dicecious, 
male  and  female  blooms  being  on  different  plants, 
so  that  only  if  grown  together  do  female  plants 
bear  berries. — J.  R.  D.,  Surrey. 

Colonial  training  for  women.— The 

Horticultural  College,  Swauley,  has  recently 
opened  a  colonial  training  branch,  where  women 
will  receive  preparation  for  colonial  life,  with 
special  regard  to  horticulture,  dairy  work,  and 
other  outdoor  occupations.  The  syllabus  for  the 
autumn  term  includes  horticulture,  domestic 
economy,  jam  making  and  bottling  of  fruit,  instruc- 
tion in  native  South  African  languages,  fruit 
packing,  milking,  &;c.  The  half  term  begins  on 
November  10.  The  Colonial  syllabus  is  arranged 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  Women's  Emigra- 
tion Association.  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  is  now  a  director  of  the  Swanley 
College,  and  his  name  also  appears  upon  the 
Colonial  branch  committee. 

New  Stpawbeppy  St.  Antoine   de 

Padoue. — The  introduction  a  few  \eara  ago  of 
the  perpetual  Strawberries  is  an  immense  gain  to 
the  private  grower,  who  with  a  liiile  attention  to 
cultural  details  can  now  have  n[m  Strawberries 
well  into  the  autumn.  I  have  never  seen  better 
results  with  regard  to  crop  than  Ihis  sea.son,  but  I 
fear  on  some  heavy  soils  and  damp  places,  if  the 
plants  are  at  all  thick,  difficulties  have  occurred  in 
ripening  the  fruit  owing  to  lack  of  sunshine.  This 
note  is  written  to  point  out  the  value  of  this  new 
fruit,  and  though,  from  a  markt-l  point  of  view, 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  is  not  large  nnough  it  must 
certainly  become  a  standard  variety  for  late 
supplies.       One   of    the    best    points    about    this 


perpetual  race  is  their  simple  culture.  When 
given  a  fairly  rich  not  too  heavy  soil  they  make 
splendid  growth.  The  earlier  introduction,  St. 
Joseph,  is  one  of  the  parents,  the  other  being  the 
Royal  Sovereign  ;  but  the  fruit  does  not  greatly 
resemble  the  last-named  other  than  that  the  plant 
is  a  stronger  grower  and  the  fruits  larger,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  good  flavour,  even  at  this 
late  season,  and  nearly  round  in  sh.ape.  By  planting 
these  varieties  to  follow  the  summer  fruiters  there 
is  no  break  in  the  supply  if  different  positions  are 
given  to  the  plants.  For  latest  supplies  the  first 
blossom  that  shows  is  removed.  I  have  seen 
splendid  crops  on  plants  that  fruited  early,  made 
new  runners,  and  on  these  gave  a  later  crop. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Neglect  of  Bpitish  Fepns.— The  varie- 
ties of  British  Ferns  are  very  numerous,  and  so 
varied  and  beautiful  are  they  in  growth  and  forma- 
tion that  they  should  be  more  largely  grown,  though 
I  am  aware  there  are  many  excellent  collections 
grown  out  of  doors,  also  of  magnificent  specimens 
rivalling  the  exotics,  grown  simply  in  a  cool  house. 
Whilst  fi'amers  of  schedules  only  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  heat-loving  species  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  British  Ferns  take  their  rightful  position. 
How  many  small  growers  would  take  up  their 
culture  had  they  the  encouragement  from  horti- 
cultural societies  to  do  so,  and  one  is  glad  to  notice 
this  step  being  taken  up  in  several  directions. 
Summer  schedules  will  soon  be  formed,  and  the 
framers  of  such  might  do  worse  than  include  a 
class,  and  so  benefit  a  considerable  number  of 
enthusiasts  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  command 
of  heat  required  for  exotic  species.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  support  me  in  my  plea. 
If  so,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  name  some  good 
varieties  suitable  for  pot  culture. — A.  B. 

Peach  Mapquis  of  Downshipe.    This 

is  a  valuable  late  Peach,  not  only  for  its  crop  but 
also  for  its  flavour.  I  fear  under  this  name  it  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  an  old  but 
good  variety  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
was  raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  and  sent  out  as  Royal  Ascot.  Why  it  was 
called  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  1  am  unable  to 
say,  but  fruit  growers  are  well  aware  that  a  good 
fruit  of  anj'  kind  frequently  gets  several  names  in 
different  localities.  I  consider  this  variety  of 
better  quality  than  several  of  the  late  Peaches, 
such  as  Barrington,  Late  Admirable,  and  others. 
The  fruits  are  large — at  any  rate  above  medium 
size — with  a  light  red  cheek,  mottled  and  a  darker 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  flesh  tender, 
very  juicy,  and  sweet.  It  is  a  freestone.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  produced  later  than  some 
kinds.  As  regards  cropping  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  a  very  free  grower,  its  season  being  late  in 
September.  Doubtless  on  account  of  its  late 
flowering  the  crop  is  superior,  as  in  some  seasons 
when  others  fail  this  crops  freely.  This  variety  is 
not  in  many  fruit  grower's  catalogues. — S.  H.  B. 

Pear   Gposse   Caletaasse.— Fruit  tree 

planting  will  soon  be  in  full  operation,  and  in 
almost  all  gardens  varieties  not  hitherto  grown 
will  now  be  included.  Stewing  Pears  in  many 
large  establishments  play  such  an  important  part 
that  the3'  cannot  well  be  overlooked,  and  from  all 
appearances  will  be  still  more  in  demand. 
Catillac  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  are  probably 
the  best  known  in  this  section,  but  I  want  to 
impress  upon  those  not  acquainted  with  this  Pear 
to  include  it.  Grown  as  an  espalier  it  is  perfect, 
making  abundance  of  fruit  buds  and  a  short- 
jointed  growth,  the  fruit  often  weighing  IJlb.  and 
upwards.  Coming  into  use  in  November  it  is 
highly  appreciated,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  it  get  over  ripe  or  the  centre  becomes 
black.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  being  a  dark  brown 
is  often  misleading  in  this  respect. — A.  B. 

Calceolapia  Bupbidgei.— This  plant  was 

raised  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanical  Gardens, 
at  Dublin,  in  1879-80,  and  was  the  result  of  cross- 
ing the  flowers  of  C.  fuchsiaafolia  (  =  C.  deflexa) 
with  pollen  of  C.  Pavoni.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
in  leafage  the  h3'brid  resembles  its  pollen  parent, 
but  the  flowers  are  more  like  those  of  C.  fuchsiaj- 
folia  or  C.  amplexicaulis.  The  hybrid  roots  freely 
from  cuttings,  and  is  a  rampant  grower,  especially 


as  planted  out  in  the  bed  or  border  of  a  cool  green- 
house, and  it  is  peculiar  amongst  Calceolarias  in 
flowering  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  better  than  during  the  summer  season. 
It  was  originally  described  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XIX.,  page  59,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  under  the 
name  of  C.  hybrida  Burbidgei.  In  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XX.,  page  422,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  in 
alluding  to  this  hj'brid,  remarks  that  all  my 
seedling  hybrids  were  alike  in  habit  and  leafage, 
whereas  a  batch  raised  by  himself  at  Newry  from 
the  same  parents,  contained  all  sorts  of  interme- 
diates between  the  parents  in  habit  and  leafage. 
Unfortunately,  an  accident  happened  and  all  the 
Newr3'  hybrids  were  lost  or  died  before  they 
flowered.  C.  Burbidgei  was  illustrated  by  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  and  is  generalh' 
to  be'  seen  in  bloom  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  season   in   the   greenhouse   (old  No.    4)  at 

KeW. — F.   W.   BUREIDGE. 
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THE    WALL    GARDEN 
OCTOBER. 

QU  I T  E  a  number  of  attractive  plants 
are  either  still  in  bloom  or  are 
flowering  for  the  second  time, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England. 
Nor  are  those  still  blooming  con- 
fined to  the  larger  or  more  robust 
kinds  .like  Red  Valerian  or  Sedum 
spectabile,  which  were  mentioned  in  previous 
notes,  and  are  still  very  bright,  but  quite  a  variety 
of  small  perennial  wall  plants  have  not  yet 
finished  flowering. 

Linaria  paUida  is  among  the  neatest  of  wall 
plants.  In  the  rock  garden  or  border,  where  it  can 
spread  as  it  pleases,  it  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance, 
and  often  comes  up  in  places  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  but  in  the  joints  of  a  wall,  where  its 
spreading  powers  are  limited,  it  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  its  lilac  flowers  with  yellow  throat  are 
most  attractive. 

^Ethioneina  (jrandijlorum  is  now  flowering  for  the 
second  time.  It  is  true  the  flowers  are  not  as 
large  as  those  which  appeared  in  May  or  June,  but 
anything  in  the  shape  of  flowers  is  welcome  in 
October,  and  these  pink  flowers  contrasted  against 
glaucous  foliage  are  certainly  striking. 

Corydnlis  liitea,  as  well  as  its  cogener  Corydalis 
alba,  are  still  flowering,  and  better  wall  plants 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  often  scanty  nourishment  obtainable 
from  narrow  joints  in  a  wall,  and  their  flowering 
season  seems  only  quite  over  when  winter  sets  in. 

Achillea  tomeiitosa  with  its  bright  yellow  corymbs 
of  flowers  is  also  blooming  a  second  time.  It  is 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  a  plant  for  the  joints  of  a 
wall  as  the  Fumitory  mentioned  above,  but  its 
proper  place  is  the  top  of  a  wall.  In  such  a 
position  it  will  thrive  admirably,  while 

Tunica  Saxifraya  will  do  for  either  side  or 
bottom.  Its  loose  pendent  shoots  and  its  pale 
pink  flowers  make  it  a  desirable  plant  for  wall 
gardening. 

Echeveria  farina  is  a  good  wall  plant  only  in 
the  southern  or  western  counties,  where  there 
would  be  little  to  fear  from  frost.  It  is  not  at  all 
hardy  in  the  Midlands  or  in  the  North.  Its  chief 
attraction  lies  in  its  almost  snowy  white,  thick, 
fleshy  leaves.  For  a  hot  dry  sunny  position  it  is  a 
desirable  plant  where  the  climate  is  warm  enough. 

Polyrjonum  vaccinifoiium  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  previous  notes,  but  it  is  still  in 
bloom.  Its  cogener  Pol3'gonum  Brunonis  is  much 
more  rampant  in  growth.  It  is  blooming  for  the 
second  time  now.  The  leaves  are  6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  length,  while  those  of  P.  vaccinifoiium 
are  less  than  an  inch,  and  while  the  latter  species 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  hanging  down  from  the 
top  of  a  wall,  P.  Brunonis  is  best  at  the  bottom. 
Its  pink  flowers  are  attractive,  but  it  must 
certainly  have  plenty  of  room. 

Calandrinia  mnbellata,  with  its  brilliant  magent  a 
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flowers,  is  again  flowering  a  second  time,  though  its 
proper  flowering  season  is  generally  Julj'.  It  is  an 
excellent  wall  plant  for  a  sunny  position.  Iri  some 
localities  it  is  only  biennial,  whilst  in  others  it  will 
last  for  many  years. 

Arenaria  r/randitlora  has  larger  flowers  and 
blooms  later  than  its  companion  A.  montana.  I 
noticed  it  in  several  gardens  in  Cornwall  blooming 
for  the  second  time,  and  its  pure  white  fiowers  are 
always  welcome.  It  is  not  quite  so  pendent  in  its 
mode  of  growth  as  Arenaria  montana,  and  is 
therefore  not  quite  so  elegant  a  plant  for  the  top  of 
a  wall,  but  planted  on  the  face  of  the  wall  between 
the  joints  it  is  generally  satisfactory. 

Seynperrivum  Lagrjeri  I  also  noticed  in  full  bloom 
in  October.  It  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
more  generally  known  Cobweb  Houseleek  (S. 
arachnoideum),  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  a  dry 
wall  with  very  narrow  joints.  It  is  most  accom- 
modating and  will  grow  even  in  mortar  joints.  In 
fact  if  it  is  divided  and  its  rosettes  of  foliage  are 
inserted,  even  without  any  soil,  among  the  chinks 
of  the  stones  it  will  generally  thrive  w-here  most 
other  things  would  fail. 

Andromce  Leichllini,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Androsace  lanuginosa  oculata,  with  its  white 
flowers  with  crimson  eye  and  its  silky  grey  foliage, 
is  an  excellent  wall  plant.  It  will  grow  in  quite 
narrow  joints,  provided  there  is  at  least  a  little 
gritty  soil  between  the  stones.  Its  flowering 
capacity  seems  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  than 
that  of  the  better  known  lilac  species,  A.  lanu- 
ginosa, for  while  the  latter  has  passed  out  of  bloom 
some  time  ago  A.  Leichtlini  is  still  quite  an 
attraction. 

CaUirhoe  iiu-olucrafa,  with  its  large  brilliant 
purple  flowers,  is  still  blooming,  and  makes  a  good 
plant  for  a  sunny  position  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
where  its  prostrate  shoots  would  display  their 
blossoms  to  greater  advantage.  Its  individual 
flowers  have  a  white  centre  and  are  quite  the  size 
of  half-a-crown  or  even  larger. 

Sedums  generally  are  more  attractive  on  account 
of  their  foliage  this  month  than  for  their  flowers, 
though  several  are  still  in  blooom,  among  them 
being  Sedum  spectabile,  S.  Telephium,  S. 
sibiricum,  S.  pruinatura,  and  S.  spurium,  ali  with 
red  or  reddish  flowers. 

Campanula  iwphyUa  and   C.  isophylla  alba  are 

not  sufficiently  hardy  for  wall  gardens,  except  in 

warm  sheltered  situations,  but  in  Cornwall  they 

are  still  blooming  now  and  make  a  glorious  display. 

Eltmide,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


THE  HAMMOCK  UNDER  THE 
OAKS  IV. 

Beaitv  of  Phloxes. 
Late  in  July  our  Phloxes  are  at  their  beat.  We 
have  tried  many  varieties  and  grown  them  in 
many  combinations.  Perhaps  nothing  is  prettier 
than  a  good  stretch  of  one  variety,  such  as 
Auguste  Riviere,  one  of  the  finest  French  sorts 
lately  introduced.  This  has  large  trusses  of  bloom, 
and  is  a  rich  carmine,  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
shade.  Some  Phloxes  are  as  scarlet  as  tieraniums. 
Coquelicot  is  one  of  these,  and  makes  a  brilliant 
bed  on  the  grass  of  the  lawn.  We  have  to  find  a 
place  remote  from  all  other  red  flowers  for  the 
crimson  and  amaranth  shades  which  do  not  har- 
monise with  the  other  sorts.  Some  of  the  newer 
kinds  are  so  brilliant  that  we  cannot  dispense 
with  them.  Toned  down  by  free  admixture  with 
the  white  kinds  they  look  very  well  ;  they  are 
good  carrying  colours,  and  really  very  effective. 

A  separate  border  contains  some  lovely  pink  and 
light  carmine  sorts,  such  as  Adonis,  Pantheon, 
Ornament,  and  Captain  Wilhelmy.  The  pure 
white  sorts  and  the  white  with  rose-coloured  eyes, 
such  as  Araazone  and  Henri  Murger,  can  be 
planted  almost  anywhere  as  they  do  not  jar  with 
other  flowers.  If  my  choice  were  limited  to 
eighteen  varieties,  I  would  choose  Coquelicot, 
Flambeau,  Caran  d'Acfie,  Auguste  Rivii^re, 
Coccinea,  Pantheon,  Adonis,  Captain  Wilhelmy, 
William  Robinson,  Ornament,  Eclaireur,  Le  Ven- 
geur,  Oberon,  General  Chanzy,  Henri  Murger, 
Miss  Lingard,  Amazone,  and  Matador. 


From  the  hammock  under  the  Oaks  I  can  see 
all  these  and  many  more.  On  my  left,  in  front  of 
the  wild  garden,  are  the  lake  and  crimson  sorts, 
such  as  Le  Vengeur,  which  is  a  tall  kind  with 
splendid  glowing  blossoms  of  rich  amaranthine 
red.  Matador  is  next,  and  is  a  lighter  shade  of 
the  same  red.  Here,  too,  is  the  new  Eclaireur, 
which  is  crimson  with  darker  centre  and  a  ring  of 
rosy  white  around  the  eye.  It  is  rather  dwarf, 
with  very  large  heads  of  bloom.  In  this  bed  also 
is  an  old  but  good  variety  called  Lothair,  a  light 
carmine  colour,  and,  for  relief  to  the  bright- 
coloured  groups,  there  are  plantings  of  the  tall 
pure  white  Amazone,  the  early-flowering  rather 
dwarf  Miss  Lingard,  also  white,  and  Richard 
Wallace,  white  with  rosy  eye,  another  old  variety. 
On  my  right  is  a  long  stretch  of  border  in  front 
of  some  old  Cherry  trees,  which  give  it  partial 
shade,  planted  with  Coquelicot  and  Flambeau, 
two  sorts  that  are  both  scarlet  and  very  much 
alike. 

If  I  turn  my  head  I  can  see  behind  the  hammock 

on  the  other  side  of   the    path  leading  to  it  the 

pink  and  vermilion-coloured  sorts,  which  we  think 

the    most    beautiful     of    all.       Auguste    Riviere, 

Ornament,      Adonis,     Pantheon,     Coccinea,     and 

Captain   Wilhelmy  are  among  the  best  of  these. 

We  like   to  have  a  specialty  for  every  month  of 

the  flowering  season,  and  the  Phlox  is  the  speciality 

for   July.     One  would   not   think    that  we   could 

succeed  as  well  as  we  do  with  them  in  this  dry 

garden    on    top    of    a    hill.       Even    Miss    Jekyll 

complains   that   her    Phloxes    dry   up   and   show 

brown  stalks  and  ^A•ithered  lower  leaves.     I  always 

think   the   climate   of   England   an   ideal   one  for 

flowers.     It  is  so  moist  and  temperate  compared 

to  our  parching  summers  with  their  torrid  heat. 

Nevertheless,  and  while   we  fail  with  very  many 

lovely    flowers    that    the    humblest    cottager    in 

England  grows  to  perfection,  we  do  succeed  with 

Phloxes.      What    they    seem    to    want    is    heat, 

moisture,  rich,  not  sandy  soil,  and  partial  shade. 

This  year  we  have  had  what   the  farmers  call  a 

"good   growing   season,"   with    much    more   rain 

than  usual,  and  not  very  many  days  of  torrid  heat. 

Yet  the    17th  of   this   month  was  intensely  hot. 

All  day  long  the  wind  blew  from  the  south-west, 

a  parching  wind  like  a  sirocco.     That  is  the  wind 

we  dread  the   most— the  wind  that   brings  heat. 

At   six   o'clock   p.m.,  the   thermometer   stood   at 

•IB'^    Fahrenheit  ;    next     morning   it   was   05°    at 

nine   o'clock  ;    but    before    long   a   thunderstorm 

cooled    the    air,    and    now    it    is    comparatively 

pleasant  at  l^U". 

To  return  to  the  Phloxes.  I  think  the  secret 
of  our  success  with  them  is  that  they  are  planted 
hi  soil  made  rich  with  plenty  of  wood's  earth 
mixed  with  well-rotted  cow  manure.  These  beds 
are  deeply  dug  and  kept  well  stirred  and  well 
watered  when  necessary.  All  of  them  are  in 
partial  shade,  without  being  too  near  the  larger 
trees  of  the  grove.  We  also  mulch  these  beds  in 
dry  weather. 

Whatever  else  we  may  have  to  neglect  we  always 
pay  due  attention  to  our  Phloxes,  because  they  are 
the  garden's  pride.  I  used  to  experiment  with  a 
great  many  plants  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
conditions  here  ;  but  now  I  am  more  ambitious 
to  grow  a  few  plants  to  perfection  than  to  have 
a  verj'  large  variety  of  fiowers.  Each  month  some 
one  conspicuous  plant  is  made  the  feature  ef  the 
garden  for  that  month.  It  is  the  queen  of  the 
month,  around  which  the  other  flowers  group  like 
ladies  of  the  Court.  Almost  all  of  the  Phloxes  I 
have  mentioned  are  called  autumn-bloomers  ;  but 
with  us  they  begin  to  flower  late  in  June  and  con- 
tinue imtil  blighted  by  frost.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  our  varieties  bloom  for  such  a  long  period. 
Most  of  them  do  not  flower  well  until  the  middle 
of  July.  Miss  Lingard,  a  low-growing  sort,  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  the  first  of  all  ;  Henri  Murger 
follows  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  the  others 
in  twos  and  threes,  until  all  are  in  fiower  at  once. 
Other  BE.ii'TiFFL  Peren.nials. 
Besides  Phloxes  there  are  a  great  many  other 
perennials  now  in  bloom.  The  path  to  the 
hammock  skirts  a  rough  bank  for  some  20  feet, 
and  this  bank  we  have,  in  humble  imitation  of  a 
bank  at   Kew,  planted  with  Yuccas,  interspersed 


with  grasses  and  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves. 
Here,  besides  Y'uccas  in  several  species,  are  Heme- 
rocallises,  Anthericums,  Asphodels,  Hyacinthua 
candicans,  Lyme,  and  Pampas  Grasses,  and  at 
the  top  Arundo  donax  makes  quite  an  imposing 
display. 

Just  now  the  only  plant  in  bloom  on  this  bank  is 
some  clumps  of  a  tall  Hemerocallis,  which  I 
obtained  under  the  name  of  H.  Sieboldii.  Whether 
this  is  its  right  name  I  cannot  tell,  as  there  is  so 
much  confusion  among  dealers  in  naming  Heme- 
rocallises.  It  is  a  valuable  species,  blooming  long 
after  H.  flava  is  over.  The  plants  throw  up  many 
stalks,  24  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  bearing  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms,  tubular  at  the  base.  The  colour 
is  a  clear  lemon  yellow,  and  they  have  no  fragrance. 
There  is  always  a  deficiency  of  blue  flowers  in  my 
garden.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prize 
so  much  the  few  blossoms  of  this  colour  that  I  have. 
There  are  a  few  Campanulas,  Platyeodons,  and 
Delphiniums,  but  these  do  not  make  much  display. 
Cornflowers  we  always  have  with  us,  but  Corn- 
flowers are  not  effective  in  the  mass  ;  their  colour 
does  not  carry  well.  They  are  useful  to  put  in 
vases  and  prettj'  at  close  quarters,  but  at  a  little 
distance  their  effect  is  lost.  Nature  is  sparing  in 
her  use  of  blue  as  if  it  were  not  after  all  an  earthly 
but  a  celestial  colour.  There  is  something  very 
appealing  about  some  flowers  of  this  civrulean 
hue.  The  Forget-me-not  is  a  sentimental  little 
plant  that  everybody  loves,  while  if  it  were 
yellow  or  pink  it  would  not  be  prized  at  all.  The 
faint  blue  of  Innocence,  whose  other  name  is  Quaker 
Lady  (Houstonia  eierulea),  is  enough  to  make  one 
weep,  not  mawkish  tears,  but  tears  of  gladness 
that  any  flower  can  express  so  much  purity  and 
peace.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  little  bank  by  a 
stream  in  a  green  meadow  covered  with  fragile 
Bluets  without  feeling  better  and  happier  for  the 
sight? 

The  tinyness  of  some  flowers  makes  us  love  them 
all  the  more.     When  Tennyson  speaks  of 

"  The  little  .Speedwell's  darling  blue, 
I   think    he    must    have    meant    the    little    wild 
Veronica  that  is  one  of  our  earliest  wild  flowers, 
and  that  has  minute  pearly  blue  flowers  delicately 
veined  with  azure. 

If  we  had  a  blue  flower  as  small  and  fragile  as 
Innocence     and    with    as    delicate    fragrance    as 
trailing   Arbutus   what  a  favourite  it  would  be  ! 
But,    strange    to    say,    blue    flowers     are     never 
fragrant,  are  they  ?     I  cannot  think  of  any  really 
blue  flowers  that  are  so.     It  seems  as  if  Nature 
had   done   enough   for  them    in   giving   them  the 
colour   of    the    sky,    and    reserves    her    gifts    of 
fragrance  for  less  favoured  blossoms.     Violets  are 
not  blue,  though  they  are  called  so.    JIany  purple, 
violet,  or   mauve-coloured    blossoms,    like   Helio- 
trope, for  instance,  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  one  fragrant  blue  flower.     After 
breakfast  this  morning  I  counted  my  Hollyhocks, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  have  thirty  kinds. 
Some   are   single   and   some   double.      I  have  the 
species  called  the  Fig-leaved  Hollyhock  and  some 
of  the  new  crimped  Allegheny  kinds.     My  Holly- 
hocks are  in  twenty  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from 
white  to  almost  black.     Hollyhocks  assume  nearly 
all  the  colours  that  Roses  do  ;  every  colour  except 
blue  may  be  found  among  them.    However,  I  must 
qualify  this  statement,  for  I  have  never  found  a 
Hollyhock  of  the  colour  of  the  Austrian  Copper 
Briar.     I  have  quantities  of  them  in   the  orchard 
along  the  fence.     A  hedge  of  Hollyhocks  makes  a 
fine  screen  to  shut  off  the  Corn-patch  at  the  top  of 
the  orchard  hill.      They  do   not   suff'er   from   the 
Hollyhock  disease,  and  they  increase  and  multiply 
and  hybridise  themselves  at  their  pleasure.     Some 
of  the  hybrids  between  the  common  sorts  and  the 
Fig-leaved   are    very    pretty,    in    odd    shades    of 
salmon-pink  and  pale  tawny  yellows.     The  Fig- 
leaved    has    lemon-coloured    blossoms.       Is    there 
such   a   thing   as   an     orange-coloured    Hollyhock 
I  wonder"     They  are  handsome  but  not  aristo- 
cratic flowers,  and  remind  me  of  cottage  maids. 
They  never  look  better  than  when  associated  with 
homely  surroundings,  as  the   kitchen  yard  or  to 
screen  outbuildings.     We   have  a  great  many  of 
them  in  front  of  the  carriage-house,  but  these  are 
not  going  to  bloom  this  year.     They  were  all  eaten 
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by  the  cows,  who  have  developed  an  extraordinary 
appetite  for  Hollyhocks.  The  cows  cannot  get  to 
the  orchard,  so  all  .the  Hollyhocks  there  are  still 
unchewed,  but  those  by  the  carriage-house  are 
quite  devoured  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  we 
have  been  drinking  our  Hollyhocks  in  milk. 

Danske  Dandridge. 
Base  Brake,  West  Virginia,  U.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


VERATRUM    VIRIDE. 

THIS  plant  (shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration)  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  1742,  but  un- 
fortunately is  now  rarely  met  with 
outside  botanic  gardens,  which  is 
possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
flowers  are  not  showy,  being  of  a  light  green. 
It  is,  however,  a  truly  handsome  plant,  and  is 
•seen  to  advantage  skirting  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery  or  along  a  woodland  walk.     It  does 


for  these  flowers  before  forming  a  representative 
collection  of  the  autumn  and  winter-flowering 
forms.  Some  of  these  are  scarce  and  too  expensive 
for  planting  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  but  there 
are  others,  again,  which  are  cheap  enough  to  be 
purchased  in  such  numbers  as  will  form  a  clump 
at  a  moderate  price.  Such  are  C.  speciosus, 
C.  zonatus,  and  C.  pulchellus,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Crocuses  which  bloom  in  autumn.  One 
cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the  Crocuses  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Colchicums,  which 
custom  has  recognised  as  the  Autumn  Crocus. 
The  true  Crocuses  are  far  more  refined  and 
beautiful,  and  have  ranges  of  colour  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Meadow  Saffrons.  In  C.  pul- 
chellus, for  instance,  we  have  a  small  flower  with 
the  most  pleasing  pearl-blue  colouring,  quite  a 
distinct  tone  from  C.  zonatus  or  C.  speciosus,  and 
of  as  fine  form  as  either.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
quite  an  expensive  Crocus,  but  now  nine  or  ten 
can  be  bought  for  what  was  once  the  price  of  one. 
Like  many  other  autumn  flowers,  it  does  not 
produce  its  leaves  until  after  the  flowers  have 
gone,  and  it  is  thus  all  the  better  for  being 
carpeted  with  something  which  will  be  green  in 
autumn  and  is  yet  a  surface  rooter.     A  Sedum, 


me,  I  was  pleased  to  come  across  a  white-flowered 
variety  in  a  nursery  a  short  time  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  stock  was  not  large  enough  for  its 
being  put  into  the  market,  but  with  such  a  good 
grower  as  this  plant  is  there  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  its  propagation  for  sale  ere  long. 
C.  g.  hirsuta  alba  hardly  needs  any  description,  as 
it  is  simply  a  perfectly  white  variety  of  the  type, 
and  resembling  it  in  every  particular  save  that  of 
colour.  One  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  this 
plant  when  it  is  for  sale. 


VEEONICA  PAKVIFLORA. 

This  New  Zealand  Veronica  is  one  of  the  species 
which  are  not  sufliciently  well  known  in  gardens, 
for  many  of  these  Veronicas  are  hardier  than  most 
persons  imagine,  especially  if  they  are  planted 
where  they  do  not  get  the  sun  too  early  in  the 
morning.  V.  parviflora  is  one  which  has  proved 
thoroughly  hardy  in  my  garden,  though  I  have 
seen  it  a  little  the  worse  after  a  bad  spring.  I 
have  never  lost  a  plant  from  the  weather,  and  it 
has  been  grown  here  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  forms  a  pretty  bush,  about  3^  feet 
high,  though  I  can  hardly  say  what  height  it 
would  reach  if  left  unpruned ;  it  is 
pretty  with  its  narrow  light  green 
toliage.  Yet  it  owes  most  of  its  beauty 
to  its  flowers,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
value  in  the  garden  is  due  to  its  long 
blooming.  It  is  in  flower  for  months 
as  a  rule.  I  have  several  good  bushes, 
and  these  have  been,  and  still  are, 
delightful  with  their  little  spikes  of 
white  flowers.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  V.  parviflora  has  rather  a  reputa- 
tion for  tenderness,  but  I  originally 
received  it  from  an  inland  Scottish 
garden,  where  it  was  hardy  on  a  stiffish 
soil  and  in  a  low  and  cold  situation. 
The  greater  number  of  my  plants  are 
self-sown  seedlings,  and  these  come  up 
very  freely  about  the  rockeries  on  which 
the  older  plants  are  grown. 

S.  Abnott. 
Carsethoni,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 
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not  mind  shade  if  this  is  not  too  dense.  The 
lower  leaves  are  broad  and  massive,  beautifully 
recurved  and  plaited,  and  on  this  account  alone 
the  plant  is  worth  growing.  When  well  estab- 
lished the  branched  racemes  of  flowers  are 
borne  in  profusion,  and  reach  a  height  of  4  feet 
to  5  feet.  The  flowers  show  polygamy  to  a 
marked  degree  ;  in  some  cases  bisexual  flowers 
are  found  on  certain  branches,  and  on  others 
unisexual,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  entire  plants  bear  male  flowers  only. 
Although  the  plant  enjoys  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
it  is  not  fastidious  in  this  respect.  Propa-gation 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  seeds  or  division 
of  the  rhizomes  ;  but  since  Veratrums  are  rather 
impatient  of  root  di.'iturbanoe  seeds  are  prefer- 
able, being  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  owing  to 
their  soon  losing  vitality. 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden.  W.  Hales. 


such  as  S.  Lydium,  or  a  Saxifrage  of  mossy  habit, 
is  as  good  as  anything,  but  the  drawback  of  the 
Saxifrage  is  that  it  forms  a  harbour  for  slugs, 
which  are  fond  of  the  flowers  of  Crocus  pulchellus 
and  other  autumn-blooming  Crocuses.  This  Crocus 
is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Asia. 


CROCUS  PULCHELLUS. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  grow  collections  of  Crocus  species,  but,  like 
everything  else,  one  needs  to  acquire  an  enthusiasm 


CAMPANULA    GARGANICA    HIRSUTA 
ALBA. 

Campanulas  of  dwarf  habit  are  always  appreciated 
by  the  alpine  lover,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
a  considerable  number  are  not  easily  cultivated, 
yet  there  are  a  good  many  which  present  hardly 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect.  Among  the  most 
easily  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  slightly  trailing  habit  is  Campanula 
garganica  hirsuta.  I  prefer  it  to  the  typical 
C.  garganica,  because  of  the  more  attractive 
appearance  of  the  whole  plant,  with  its  hirsute 
foliage  and  pleasing  flowers.  It  has  another 
advantage  in  a  somewhat  slug-infested  garden, 
inasmuch  as  these  pests  seem  averse  to  the  hairs 
on  C.  g.  hirsuta,  while  they  sometimes  attack  the 
typical  garganica.  As  the  ordinary  C.  g.  hirsuta 
with  its  pale  blue  flowers  is  such  a  favourite  with 


ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA. 
I  regard  this  as  the  best  of  all  the 
Androsaces.  No  Androsace  can  be 
grown  successfully  year  after  year  and 
flower  month  by  month  as  will  this 
one  ;  indeed,  the  plant  seems  only  to 
require  the  absence  of  frost  from  our 
midst  to  render  it  quite  perpetual 
flowering.  I  have  some  young  plants  in 
the  cutting  boxes  that  have  flowered 
twice  this  year  already,  and  the  now 
forward  points  produced  since  the  latest 
flowering  have  apparently-  flower-trusses 
still.  It  is  plants  of  this  class  that  I 
regard  as  first-class  in  every  way,  and  therefore 
plants  for  everybody  to  grow  abundantly.  Yet  with 
all  its  good  qualities  it  is  not  grown  as  one  would 
expect,  when  we  remember  that  few  things  are  so 
well  suited  for  furnishing  rocky  slopes  or  even  car- 
peting beds  of  dwarf  shrubs  and  in  other  ways.  A 
capital  place  for  it  is  a  rocky  bank.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  its  hoary 
leafage.  Then  again  in  blossom,  where  there  is  a 
patch  worthy  the  name  there  is  the  ever-changing 
character  of  the  flowers  to  catch  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  The  flowers  vary  from  lilac  of  a 
pinkish  hue  to  a  creamy  colour,  which  may  be 
heightened  or  otherwise  by  soil  or  position.  To 
see  it  in  perfection  a  bank  or  slope  should  be 
clothed  with  it,  or  at  least  a  patch  8  feet  or  10  feet 
across,  as  I  saw  in  a  garden  in  early  summer.  All 
the  plant  requires  is  a  good  depth  of  loam  freely 
intermingled  with  sand  and  old  mortar  refuse.  It 
given  this,  and  the  drainage  is  also  secure,  the  plant 
will  be  benefited  by  much  more  moisture  than  can 
be  with  impunity  given  to  a  large  number  of  the 
species,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact 
that  overhead  moisture  is  not  harmful.  In  the 
hottest  soils  and  positions  the  plantation  may  be  in 
a  rather  sheltered  place,  but  north  of  Birmingham, 
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for  example,  it  may  be  besl  without  this.  What  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  plant  is  a  free  root  run, 
hence  we  do  not  see  it  in  such  perfect  health  where 
close  tenacious  clay  abounds.  As  a  free-flowering 
plant  of  shortly  trailing,  or  even  in  some  instances 
procumbent  habit,  I  do  not  know  its  equal  given 
ihe  conditions  named.  The  additional  fact,  too, 
that  it  is  grown  perfectly  in  gardens  widely 
separated,  as  Ryde,  Dublin,  York,  Middlesex,  &c., 
making  quite  a  feature  by  reason  of  its  continuous 
flowering,  sliould  be  an  encouragement  to  many  to 
naturalise  it,  so  to  speak,  on  bank  or  slope  or  rooky 
mound  or  any  place  where  a  perfectly  free  and 
beautiful  flowering  plant  can  be  admired  or 
appreciated.  Above  all  it  is  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  to  which  I  will  refer  again,  for  in 
this  way  a  colony  of  a  hundred  plants  may  soon  be 
forthcoming.  E.  Jenkins. 


PROPAGATION    OF    ANDROSACE 

LANUGINOSA. 

Those  interested  in  this  beautiful  plant  may  like 

to  know  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  increasing 


also  with  the  cutting  soil,  and  though  I  still  adopt 
it  for  the  plants,  I  have  to  some  extent  diminished 
it  when  propagating,  as  I  find  the  cuttings  root 
quite  freely  treated  as  above.  The  cuttings  should 
be  firmly  placed  in  position  and  thoroughly  watered 
in  and  allow  the  leafage  to  dry  again  before  cover- 
ing up.  Constant  overhead  watering  will  speedily 
kill  the  entire  batch,  as  tlie  woolly  leaves  do  not 
readily  dry  up.  When  water  ia  given  the  light 
should  remain  off  for  three  hours  or  so,  and  at  this 
time  one  watering  per  week  will  suffice.  By  this 
treatment  a  large  number  will  root  by  spring,  and 
many  before,  the  state  of  the  wood  governing  this 
to  a  large  extent.  E.  J. 


NOTES     ON     LILIES. 


LTLIUM   HENRYI   FASCIATED. 
(From  a  iihotograph  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Henry.) 


it  by  cuttings.  These  are  best  if  made  entirely  of 
the  tips  of  the  branches  constituting  the  most  recent 
growth  of  late  summer,  or  indeed  any  of  the  ter- 
minal points  do  well  for  purposes  of  propagation. 
These  may  have  an  inch  of  stem  attached,  from 
which,  when  all  the  leaves  are  removed,  the  young 
bits  are  (juite  ready  for  insertion.  Where  a  large 
stock  is  quickly  needed,  however,  and  the  material 
at  hand  not  over-abundant,  the  stems  may  also  be 
cut  up  into  short  lengths  and  treated  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  some  leafage  must  remain  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting.  In  this  way  a  large 
lot  may  be  secured,  not  that  all  the  stem  pieces  root 
quite  so  readily  as  the  terminal  pieces,  for  these 
are  virtually  crowns  or  rosettes  of  leaves.  All  that 
remains  is  to  make  up  a  scjuare  hand-light  for  their 
reception,  filling  up  the  scjuare  box  nearly  half  its 
depth  with  very  sandy  loam,  and  covering  the 
surface  with  about  half  an  inch  of  pure  sand. 
Formerly  I  employed  old  mortar  or  broken  brick 


LiLIDM    HeNKYI. 

This  Lily  ha.s  been  in  cultivation  since  18S'.t, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  scarcely  any  variation  has 
occurred  in  the  shape  or  colour  of  the  flowers. 
From  the  outset  the  plant,  when  grown  under 
glass  in  a  cool  house,  has  differed  markedly  in 
habit  from  the   wild  form.    The  wild   plant 
never  is  met  with  taller  than  six  feet,  and  it  has 
the  stifi'  erect  habit  of  stem  of  ordinary  Lilies. 
Under  cultivation  it  has  more  than  doubled  in 
height,  and  grows  almost  like  a  Bamboo,  tall, 
graceful,  with  a  stem  bending  over  at    the 
summit,    and    the    number    of     flowers     has 
increased  extraordinarily.    This  year  fasciation 
has  occurred  apparently  for  the    first    time. 
The    photograph    reproduced    is    of    a  plant 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Kelly,  of 
Paoli  House,  Athlone.     He  informs  me  that 
the  number  of  flowers  is  over  200.    The  stalk 
is  almost  flat  from  the  ground,  becoming  at 
the  top  quite  flat,  and  there  it  is  8i  inches 
wide,  with  a  thickness  of  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.    The  inflorescence   measures  in  length 
21  inches,  and  the  total  height  of  the  Lily  is 
7  feet  5  inches.     Mr.  Kelly's  bulb  was  sent  to 
him  some  years  ago  from  Kew  at  my  instance, 
and  it  descends  from   my  original   stock.     A 
similar  case   of   fasciation   has   occurred   this 
year  in  Mrs.  Berkeley's  garden. 

Lilium  Henryi,  as  a  wild  plant,  has  a  very 
restricted  distribution  and  a  peculiar  one,  as 
it  is  met  with  in  two  localities  differing 
markedly  in  .soil,  aspect,  &c.  In  the  Ichang 
gorge  it  was  common  on  the  rocky  limestone 
ledges,  where  they  were  covered  with  short 
grass  at  altitudes  above  sea  level  of  1,000  feet 
to  2,000  feet,  and  in  these  wind-swept,  sun- 
exposed  situations  it  rarely  exceeded  three  feet 
in  height,  and  generally  bore  only  one  or  two 
flowers.  In  the  conglomerate  mountains 
south  of  Ichang  it  grew  taller,  and  bore  often 
five  or  six  flowers  ;  still  it  never  exceeded  six 
feet  in  height. 

The  original  stock  from  which  the  Lilies 
grown  at  Kew  spring  was  a  small  number  of 
bulbs  sent  by  me  from  the  limestone  cliffs  of 
the  Ichang  gorge  in  1889.  Some  time  after- 
wards I  .sent  a  small  box  of  bulbs  to  Dr. 
Wallace  of  Colchester,  and  some  of  the  stock  of 
the  Colchester  Arm  is  derived  from  this  source. 
Afterwards  Messrs.  Wallace,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Japanese  firm,  imported  into  .Japan 
some  bulbs,  which  I  believe  were  dug  up  in  the 
same  locality,  and  for  years  the  growth  of  the 
plant  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  carried 


on  in  Japan.  During  the  present  year  Mr.  E. 
H.  Wilson  has  brought  home  a  large  number 
of  bulbs,  which  were  dug  up  in  the  con- 
glomerate mountains  near  Ichang,  and  this 
stock  is  in  cultivation  at  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  At  the  show  in 
Holland  Park  this  summer  Mr.  Wallace  and 
myself  thought  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  his  Lilies  and  those 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  but  this  difference  was  due 
simply  to  forcing.  Grown  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  the  open  there  is  no  difference  at  all 
between  the  Lilies  grown  at  Coombe  Wood, 
derived  from  the  conglomerate  mountains,  and 
those  at  Kew,  which  descend  from  the  lime- 
stone bulbs.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  if 
in  course  of  cultivation  any  differences  arise. 

The  capabilities  of  Lilium  Henryi  for  hybri- 
disation  were    shown    in    the  production    of 
Lilium  Kewense,  which  so  strangely  resembles 
the  wild  form  of  Lilium  auratum.    Indeed,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  last-named  Lily 
may  be  a  hybrid  ;  but  of  the  occurrence  of  it 
in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  Japan  there  is 
no    doubt.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Lilium  speciosum  is  not  known  in  the  wild 
state  in  Japan,    according  to  Franchet    and 
Savatier.      It     is,    however,    truly    wild    at 
Kiukiang  in  China.     The  Japanese  have  been 
importing  plants  for  cultivation  from  China  for 
centuries,  and  it  would  be  a  very  interestmg 
study  for  Japanese  scholars  to  see  if  there  are 
any  records  of  the  origins  of  many  of  their 
cultivated  plants,  such  as  these  Lilies.    I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere  that  Ichang,  situated 
on  the  great  river,  was  the  probable  source 
from  which  the  Chinese  derived  some  of  their 
striking  cultivated  plants,  as  Primula  sinensis, 
the  Chrysanthemum,  &c.   It  would  be  a  strange 
thing,  but  one   not   inherently  impossible,  if 
Lilium    auratum    were    really    a    hybrid    of 
Chinese  origin,    which    has    become  wild  in 
certain  parts  of  Japan. 

Augustine  Henry. 
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THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

WINTER    SCHEMES    FOR 
SUMMER    COLOURING. 

7  E  are  indebted  to  our  excellent 
contemporary  Counli'i/  Lift 
for  the  following  valuable 
suggestions  by  Lady  Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox  aboutsummer 
borders,  a  subject  that  vre 
know,  from  the  many  questions  asked,  is 
interesting  to  readers  of  The  Garden  ;  - 

The  few  suggestions  which  I  offer  at  this 
season,  in  all  humility,  on  the  important 
question  of  colour  considered  in  relation  to 
the  flower  garden  are  intended  more  especially 
for  the  practical  guidance  of  those  who  possibly 
are  not  able,  by  means  of  pencil  and  brush,  to 
illustrate  with  facility  their  own  ideas, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  garden  is  to 
be  designed  and  the  borders  planted  without 
the  assistance  of  a  landscape  gardener.  The 
additional  time  and  thought  reiiuired  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  the  garden  is  of  one's  own  creating, 
and  that,  even  through  failures,  experience 
has  been  gained. 
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Mechin  and  others  ;  the  wonderful 
shades  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Tea 
Roses— these  are  only  a  few  instances 
of  the  revival  o£  taste  for  trtie  colours 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  flower 
world.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse 
for  want  of  harmony,  but,  in  order 
to  attain  success,  we  must  first  learn 
to  study  colour  effects  ;  even  as  the 
painter  determines  what  is  to  be 
the  highest  light  in  the  picture,  so 
must  the  most  brilliant  patch  of 
colour  in  the  border  have  its  allotted 
pla,ce. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  never, 
perhaps,  have  realised  how  essential 
it  is  to  adapt  colour  to  surroundings  ; 
cool  and  delicate  tints  will  appear 
infinitely  more  telling  when  planted 
in  semi-shade,  whereas  a  brilliant 
scarlet  or  yellow  is  intensified  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Nowhere  is  this 
effect  of  sunshine  upon  colour  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
East ;  glowing  hues  which  rejoiced 
the  eye  beneath  a  cloudless  sky 
almost  invariably  appear  garish  and 
crude  when  associated  with  our 
grey  English  atmosphere,  no  longer 
wearing  the  same  aspect  as  amidst 
their  own  surroundings.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  impossible  to 
dogmatise  where  gardening  is  con^ 
earned. 

I  can  imagine  many  criticisms 
being  passed  on  the  general  scheme 
of  one  of  my  borders,  but  for  the 
present  moment  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  colour  theory  of  mine. 
Running  along  a  broad  grass  terrace, 
it  faces  south-west ;  behind  it  stands 
a  crumbling.  Ivy-covered  wall,  ter- 
minating with  the  beautiful  old 
house  which  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  full  six  hundred  years  ; 
not  a  tree  casts  its  shadow  any- 
where, and  the  wall,  sheltering  the 
border,  as  it  does,  from  the  north 
At  Broughton  the  garden  has  grown  up  in  |  and  east,  is,  in  consequence,  no  protection  from 
this  way.    Four  years  ago  the  old  castle  looked  ^  the  sun's  rays. 

down  reproachfixlly,  as  if  to  chide  neglect,  1  In  such  a  position,  brilliancy  is  obviously 
upon  a  rough  grass  field,  which  has  now  given  '  essential,  for  the  beauty  of  the  grey  stone, 
place  to  a  semi-formal  garden,  the  design  of  mellowed  by  age,  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold 
which  we  borrowed  from  a  curious  old  picture  by  the  belt  of  glowing  colour  at  its  base,  and 
at  Dunrobin  of  a  parterre  at  Heidelberg  dating  i  nothing  like  the  same  effect  would  be  attained 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  Set  within  clipped  were  the  predominating  note  a  subdued  one  ; 
hedges,  and  brilliant  with  herbaceous  plants, :  on  the  other  hand,  where  shadow  can  be 
it  now  forms  a  more  worthy  setting  in  these  secured,  the  more  delicate  the  tones  the  more 
peaceful  days  to  those  old  grey  walls  from  '  efiective  will  they  be. 

whose  shelter  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  the  I  In  the  making  of  a  border,  when  planning 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party,  sallied  forth  to  I  a  broad  colour-effect,  dimensions  are  important, 
do  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  King.  Borders  ,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  width  must  deter- 
bright  with  hardy  flowers  nestle  against  the  !  mine  the  plants  to  be  used  ;  the  broader  the 
battlemented  walls  ;  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves, ,  border  the  easier  it  is,  to  my  mind,  to  plant  it 
and  Shirley  Poppies  fringed  the  moat,  and  i  well,  for  colour  is  always  more  effective  when 
seem  never  to  weary  of  their  own  reflections  '  massed.  In  narrow  borders  there  is  a  greater 
in  the  still  water,  as  if  they  were  aware  that  risk  of  that  fatal  mistake  of  "  spottiness," 
each  has  a  part  to  play  in  helping  us  to  com-  '  which  so  frequently  destroys  the  effect  of  an 
plete  the  colour  scheme.  otherwise    good    mixed    border,   because    the 

Is  it,  I  wonder,  the  result  of  many  happy   clumps  of  each  individual  plant  are  not  large 
hours  spent  in  the  sunny  south,  that  to  me   enough. 

colour  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  sunlight  ?  In  certain  positions  dimensions  have  to  be 
Nowadays  we  have  this  great  advantage,  that  governed  by  architectural  features  (a  large 
colour  in  flowers— even  as  in  materials  and  illustration  is  given  in  our  contemporary 
decoration— has  been  improved  out  of  all  showing  a  case  in  point),  for  the  distance 
knowledge.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  between  the  projecting  buttress  of  the  building 
sickly  mauve  and  magenta  Phloxes  of  our  at  one  end  and  the  termination  of  the  wall  at 
childhood- we  have  been  given  such  varieties  the  other  limited  the  total  length  to  119  feet, 
as  Coquelicot  and  Etna  ;  the  monotonous  As  one  almost  invariably  finds  in  these  early 
crimson  and  dingy  pink  of  the  Pajony  have  buildings,  the  wall,  although  starting  from  the 
yielded  pride  of  place  to  the  brilliant  hues  of  house,  does  not  run  parallel  _  with  it.  The 
the  ones  raised  by  Messrs.  Kelway,  Dessert  ■  border  obviously  could  not  project  beyond  the 
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buttress,  so  in  order  to  ensure  a  true  line  for 
the  grass  terrace,  which  is  continued  under  the 
windows  of  the  house,  it  was  necessary 
gradually  to  increase  the  width  of  the  border 
from  7  feet  8  inches  to  9  feet  4  inches. 

I  cjuote  these  measurements  merely  in 
order  to  show  that,  even  where  one  has  to 
adapt  one's  self  to  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
by  careful  planting  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
effect  of  colour ;  but  I  would  insist  on  the 
point  that,  where  space  is  not  limited  by  any 
such  conditions  as  these,  the  broader  the  border 
the  more  effective  will  it  appear. 
(To  be  continued.) 

RESEEVE  BORDERS  FOR   CUT 
FLOWERS. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  cut 
flowers,  but  not  always  an  inclination  to  rob  the 
borders  to  obtain  them,  and  sometimes  when  this- 
is  done  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  display  in  the 
borders  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  flowers  cannot  be  enjoyed  both 
on  the  plant  and  in  the  vase.  So  it  comes  about 
that  where  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  great  it  is 
always  advisable  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  ground 
in  some  part  of  the  garden  where  they  can  be 
grown  for  this  purpose  alone,  and  a  judicious 
selection  made  so  that  the  season  is  of  long 
duration.  This  can  now  be  easily  efiected  and  at 
very  little  expense,  except,  of  course,  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  choice  varieties  in  the  diflerent 
species,  and  we  could  just  now  (early  in  October) 
cut  plenty  of  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Coreopsis, 
Peutstemons,  and  Chrysanthemums  in  variety  from 
plants  that  are  the  result  of  seed  sown  last  March, 
and  that  are  still  in  the  border  where  they  were 
pricked  out  waiting  to  be  transferred  to  other 
quarters.  Specially  good  just  at  present  is  Pent- 
stemon  barbatus  coccineus,  with  spikes  quite  o  feet 
long.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  bastard  trench  the- 
border  for  the  reception  of  plants  under  notice, 
and  to  work  in  a  fairly  liberal  dose  of  manure 
between  the  spits,  as  deep  rooting  and  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  indeed  all  tilings,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  this  treatment.  A  good  surface  mulching  . 
is  also  beneficial.  It  is  impossible  without 
monopolising  too  much  space  to  give  a  list  of  the 
many  things  that  are  suitable  ;  one  important  fact 
may,  however,  be  emphasised,  viz.,  that  whatever 
the  amount  of  space  available  a  good  variety  of 
things  should  be  planted,  embracing  a  season  that 
will  extend  right  away  from  the  earliest  Daffodils 
until  the  latest  Sunflowers  and  Asters.  After  one 
or  two  season's  experience  special  favourites  may 
be  noted  and  added  to  as  deemed  necessary.  For 
instance,  Daffodils,  Spanish  and  English  Irises, 
Montbretias,  white  Pinks,  single  Pyrethrums,  the- 
Pentstemon  noticed  above,  and  perennial  Asters  are- 
always  in  great  request.  E.  BuRRELL. 
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WEEPING    ROSES. 

A  WELL-DEVELOPED  weeping: 
standard  Rose  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Being  isolated  as  it  should  be  upon 
a  lawn,  or  grouped  by  the  main 
L  walk,  the  huge  heads  of  growth 
after  the  trees  have  been  planted 
some  four  or  five  years  are  very  charming, 
surpassing,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  all  other 
flowering  weeping  trees,  and  producing,  as- 
Dean  Hole  says,  "a  fair  dome  of  Roses."  A 
Rose  garden  is  certainly  not  complete  without 
a  few  weeping  Roses.;  not,  of  course,  grouped 
in  formal  lines,  but  placed  where  the  trees  will 
stand  out  well.  As  weeping  Roses  attain  to 
such  large  dimensions,  obviously  they  need 
special  care  when  planting.  They  are  u.sually 
budded  upon  the  finest  Briar  stocks  procur- 
able, and  should  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  if  they  are  to  be  a  .success.    The  thick- 
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ness  of  stem  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  vigour  of 
the  tree.  A  young,  thrifty  Briar  will  ([uickly 
overtake  the  stout  hide-bound  specirnens  often 
seen,  so  that  when  selecting  weeping  Hoses 
this  important  point  should  be  remembered. 

For  each  tree  I  would  recommend  that  the 
ground  be  trenched  2  feet  to  .3  feet  deep  and 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide  each  way.  If  the 
fioil  is  at  all  poor,  replace  with  better  from  the 
kitchen  garden  or  add  some  good  turfy  loam. 
Manure,  well  decayed,  should  be  incorporated 
at  the  rate  of  about  one-fourth  the  bulk  of 
soil.  After  allowing  the  latter  to  settle  a  few 
days  the  trees  may  be  planted.  Iron  stakes, 
the  same  height  out  of  the  ground  as  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  should  be  first  placed  in  position, 
then  a  hole  opened  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
roots  to  be  spread  out  without  bending  them. 
The  roots,  having  been  previously  wetted  and 
jagged  ends  smoothed  over,  should  be  placed 
about  9  inches  below  the  surface.  Some  well- 
prepared  compost  gently  worked  in  among  the 
finer  roots  will  give  the  trees  a  good  start. 
More  soil  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  firmly 
trodden,  the  final  soil  being  allowed  to  remain 
somewhat  loose,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
short  manure.  On  no  account  allow  grass  to 
be  laid  nearer  to  the  stem  than   12  inches,  the 


crowbar  round  about  the  stem  and  afterwards 
filled  up  will  create  a  passage  and  also  admit 
air  to  the  roots.     Formerly,  the 

Selection  of  Varieties 
suitable  for  this  purpose  was  limited  to  the 
Ayrshires  and  sempervirens  Roses,  excepting 
the  Boursault  and  Hybrid  Chinas,  which  were 
anything  but  suitable,  but  now  the  introduc- 1 
tion  of  that  charming  tribe  Rosa  wichuriana 
and  the  varied  variety  of  R.  multiflora  has 
given  the  planter  a  more  extensive  selection. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  R.  thores- 
byana,  or  Bennett's  Seedling,  faithfully  depicts 
this  lovely  Rose  to  perfection,  and  when  its 
growths  touch  the  ground  the  effect  is  very 
fine.  Other  good  kinds  of  R.  arvensis  are 
Ruga,  Dundee  Rambler,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
splendens,  and  Virginian  Rambler,  and  from 
the  group  of  R.  sempervirens  three  of  the 
loveliest  are  Felicite  Perpetue,  Flora,  and 
Myrianthes  Renoncule.  But  I  think  all  of 
these  must  give  place  in  gracefulness  of  growth 
to  the  hybrids  of  R.  wichuriana.  The  fine  pot- 
grown  specimens  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
exhibited  at  Holland  House  in  June  last  were 
1  object-lessons  of  the  possibilities  of  this  group, 
and  these  will  be  well  supplemented  by  that 
most  charming  addition  Dorothy  Perkins. 
There  is  one  kind  I  should  like  specially  to 
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ground  being  covered  with  Pansies  or  some 

surface-rooting  plant  if  the  bare  soil  be  objected  j  direct  attention  to,  and  that  is  Evergreen  Gem 
to.  The  method  of  pruning  weeping  Roses  Rather  a  shy  bloomer,  it  nevertheless  makes 
varies  according  to  age.    For'instance,  the  first !  up  for  this  by  its  graceful  growth.   The  slender 


spring  after  planting  the  growths  should  be 
cut  back  rather  severely  to  promote  long, 
pendulous  young  shoots.    The  following  year 


shoots  and  neat  foliage  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  Then,  too,  the  charming 
group    of     R.    multiflora,    such    as    Crimson 


these  shoots  should  not  be  pruned  at  all,  but  Rambler,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  Thalia,  Electra, 

a  wire  frame  placed  beneath  them  and  the        '    '^ 

growths  regulated   by    tying  to    this    frame. 

These  growths  will  send  out  numerous  spurs 

or  laterals,  which   are    shortened  back  each 

spring.    As  the  heads  become  den.se,  cut  out  a 

few  of  the  oldest  growths,  which  will  induce 

new  ones  to  break,  and  thus  give  to  the  tree  a 

youthful  appearance.    When  established,  aids 

to  good  cultivation  consist  in  liberal  doses  of 

liquid  manure  during  winter  and  also  in  May 

and  June,  and  again  after  flowering,  and,  if  at 

any  time  it  is  thought  that  the  liquid  does  not 

reach  the  roots  readily,  holes  made  with  a 


and  Queen  Alexandra,  add  a  rich  variety, 
every  one  of  them  capable  of  making  a  perfect 
floral  picture. 

I  am  persuaded  the  future  demand  for 
standards  will  be  for  Roses  of  this  character 
and  Roses  that  make  fine  large  heads.  The 
stumpy-headed  kinds  of  the  Baroness  Roth- 
schild type  must  give  place  to  the  glorious 
headed  trees  such  as  the  kinds  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  of  lesser  vigour  but  more 
perpetual  type  of  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carrifere,  Aimee  Vibert,  Corallina,  and 
many  others.  Philomel. 
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ROCK      GARDEN -MAKING. 

II. — SuiT.iBLE   AND   UNSUITABLE   SlTE.S. 

IN  introducing  the  subject  of  rock 
gardening  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  no  rock  garden  can  be  a 
success  unless  it  represents  a  piece  of 
wild,  rugged  Nature.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  site  for  a  rock  garden  must 
under  all  circumstances  be  an  irregular  one. 
And  if  it  is  not  naturally  irregular  it  must  be 
made  .sa  by  excavation  or  filling.  An  unsuit- 
able site  can  never  show  rockwork  of  any 
kind  to  advantage.  Even  if  the  rock  itself 
should  have  been  skilfully  executed  it  will 
look  out  of  place  if  the  site  and  its  immediate 
surroundings  do  not  justify  its  presence. 
Such  would  be  the  case,  for  instance,  near  a 
large  mansion  standing  on  a  flat  expanse  of 
almost  level  ground.  In  such  a  position  the 
repose  or  dignity  produced  by  an  extensive 
lawn  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
unjustified  introduction  of  rocks  on  almost 
level  ground.  Even  if,  where  the  rocks  are 
desired,  irregularity  is  produced  by  sinking  a 
large  pit,  a  rock  garden  on  such  a  site  would 
[  still  look  unnatural.  If  the  surrounding 
ground  is  flat  the  artificial  depression  would 
be  meaningless,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  it  had 
no  business  to  be  there  and  ought  to  have 
been  tilled  up.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
produce  a  good  rock  garden  near  a  house,  as, 
naturally  enough,  in  almost  every  garden  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  house  would 
be  treated  with  more  or  less  regularity. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  if  the  house 
stands    on     hilly  ground,   or,   if  in   order   to 
produce  the  level  space  required  for  the  house, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  deeply  into  the 
hill,  leaving  steep  banks  almost  close  to  one 
side  of  the  building.     By  still  deeper  excava- 
tion and  by  making  irregular  recesses  such  a 
site  can  often   be   made   most  suitable  for  a 
rock  garden.     In  all  probability  it  would  be 
possible   to   face  the   rough,   irregular   banks 
with  stones  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  house  was  built  in  a 
large  recess  sheltered  on  one  side  by 
natural   rocks.       Nor    would    it   be 
necessary   to  face  the  whole    bank 
with  stones,  for  often   a  somewhat 
scattered   a]ipearance   of   rocks    pro- 
truding from  the  surface  only  here 
and  there    looks  more  natural  and 
picturesque  than  more  massive  struc- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
facility     in     construction    and     the 
reduction  in  the  cost. 

The  most  unsuitable  sites  for  rock 
gardening  are  long,  straight,  and 
narrow  borders.  For  wall  gardening 
they  may  be  ideal  sites,  but  to  pro 
duce  in  them  the  natural  appearance 
demanded  by  a  rock  garden  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  impossible.  The 
site  for  a  rock  garden  should  not  be 
near  large  trees.  Not  only  would  it 
be  impossible  to  grow  the  choicer 
kinds  of  alpine  plants  under  the  drip 
of  trees,  but  the  latter  would  also 
send  their  hungry  roots  into  the 
crevices  prepared  for  the  rock  plants. 
They  would  not  only  exhaust  the 
ground  but  would  in  time  dislocate 
the  stones  by  the  swelling  of  their 
roots.  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  rock  garden  far  enough 
away  from  such  trees  as  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way,  it  would  be  best  to  cut  a 
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deep,  narrow  trench,  say,  12  feet  or  so 
in  depth,  filling  this  with  a  concrete 
through  which  even  the  roots  of  large 
Elm  trees  could  not  penetrate.  This, 
however,  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost.  In  laying  out  a  garden  it  often 
happens  that  after  the  more  or  less 
regular  parts  near  the  house  have 
been  completed  satisfactorily  there 
remains  some  remote  corner  which 
is  quite  irregular,  and  the  owner  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  probability  is  that  such  a 
spot  could  be  made  into  an  ideal 
rock  garden.  Such  a  site  is  shown 
in  illustration  No.  1,  which  represents 
the  ground  set  apart  ifor  a  large  rock 
garden  censtructed  in  some  extensive 
private  grounds  at  Paignton.  That 
the  site  was  a  suitable  one  may  be 
gathered  from  the  second  illustration 
(No.  2),  which  was  prepared  from 
a  photograph  1  took  twelve  months 
later.  In  the  centre  of  the  first 
picture  will  be  seen  four  large  Palms 
(Chamaerops  excelsa).  In  the  second 
picture  the  same  four  Palms  appear 
more  to  the  right,  because  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  a  slightly 
different  point  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  now  completed 
rocks  in  the  background.  I  shall 
again  refer  to  these  illustrations 
during  the  next  paragraph  on 

Prepaeatoky  Work.    "^ 

The  work  required  for  preparing  the 
site  chosen  for  a  rock  garden  is  of  a  very  varied 
character,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
ground  is  comparatively  flat  it  will  be  necessary 
to  excavate  in  some  places  and  fill  up  the  extra 
soil  so  obtained  in  other  places  in  order  to 
ensure  thatindispensable  irregularity  of  outline. 
But  even  if  the  ground  is  already  irregular  it 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  advisable  to  make  that 
irregularity  still  greater.  Thus  by  deepening 
a  recess,  and  by  still  further  projecting  a 
prominent  part,  we  emphasise  the  irregular 
eifect. 

Sometimes  constructors  of  rock  gardens 
have  the  soil  roughly  shaped  to  represent  the 
desired  effect  as  it  would  appear  when  the 
stonework  is  complete.  This  principle  I  con- 
sider altogether  wrong  and  most  misleading ; 
besides  this  it  hampers  the  work,  and  is  more 
expensive  from  the  fact  that  soil  has  to  be 
shifted  several  times  over.  During  my  own 
practice  I  have  always  found  it  most  desirable 
to  have  a  great  deal  too  much  room  rather 
than  not  enough,  and  I  hold  that  rock  building 
should  commence  with  the  stones  and  not  with 
the  soil.  If  there  is  plenty  of  space  one  is  at 
greater  liberty,  too  ;  as  regards  outline,  the 
best  method  of  rock  building  I  have  always 
found  to  be  filling  in  the  soil  behind  the 
stones  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  not  placing 
the  stones  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  soil  as  is  so 
often  done.  Where  a  recess  is  wanted  it 
should  be  excavated  very  much  deeper  than 
really  required,  allowing  not  only  for  the 
thickness  of  the  stones  to  be  placed  against  its 
sides,  but  also  for  a  fair  quantity  of  good  soil 
to  be  filled  in  between  the  stones  and  the 
remaining  bank. 

Most  important  is  preparatory  work  in  con- 
nexion with  water,  such  as  the  construction  of 
a  new  pond  or  streamlet.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  there  is  not  a  constant  stream 
of  water,  but  when  the  supply  is  limited  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  new  pond  or  streamlet 
to  consist  of  cement  work  which  is  to  be 
masked  with  soil  and  stones  afterwards.  If 
the  space  allotted  to  such  a  pond  has  to  be 
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entirely  excavated  out  of  solid  ground,  the 
sides  of  the  pond  would  be  cut  to  the  proper 
shape,  and  the  cement  concrete  would  be 
placed  against  these  sides  in  a  somewhat 
sloping  position.  But  if  (as  was  necessary  in 
the  case  represented  by  illustration  No.  1) 
the  conditions  are  such  that  a  portion  of  the 
pond  would  be  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
ground  was  before,  then  stout  walls  must  be 
built,  which  are  afterwards  supported  by  large 
quantities  of  soil,  forming  outside  banks  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  dipping  towards — not 
away  from— the  water.  I  shall  go  more  fully 
into  this  matter  when  speaking  of  water 
gardens  in  connexion  with  rocks,  but  one  most 
important  item  in  connexion  with  preparatory 
work  for  ponds  must  be  pointed  out  here.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  cement  concrete  or  walling 
of  a  pond  from  being  visible  after  the  work  is 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  kind  of 
shoulder  about  6  inches  or  8  inches  below  the 
actual  water-level.  This  shoulder  is  to  support 
either  stones  or  turf  which  might  thus  dip 
right  into  the  water  and  prevent  a  stiff 
appearance. 

In  the  background  of  illustration  No.  1  such 
a  step  or  shoulder  is  clearly  visible  around 
the  space  for  a  pond  close  by  the  large 
trees.  Illustration  No.  2  shows  in  the  fore- 
ground a  small  portion  of  the  same  pond 
twelve  months  later.  The  stones  and  turf  are 
resting  on  this  shoulder  below  the  water-level, 
and  not  a  trace  of  the  shoulder  or  masonry  of 
any  kind  can  be  discerned. 

With  regard  to  other  preparatory  work  I 
may  briefly  mention  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
good  drainage  must  be  provided,  and  that  in 
excavating  portions  of  the  ground  good  soil 
and  bad  soil  should  never  be  mixed  before  the 
actual  rock  building  commences,  but  should 
be  put  aside  in  separate  heaps  easy  of  access 
when  wanted.  It  would  also  be  well  to  deposit 
the  stones  or  other  materials  required  not  too 
close  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  to  spread  them  out  so  that  any  individual 
stone  might  be  easily  selected  without  turning 


over  the  whole  heap.  If  the  stones  are 
deposited  "  best  side  upwards  "  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  and  save  a  lot  of  turning 
over.  If  placed  too  close  to  the  field  of 
operations  the  stones  are  too  apt  to  be  in 
!  the  way,  and  sometimes  have  to  be  moved 
several  times. 

Appliances  foe  Moving  and  Carrying 
Stones. 

When  the  rock  garden  is  on  a  large  scale, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  stones  weighing 
sometimes  several  tons,  a  small  trolley  running 
on  portable  rails,  like  a  miniature  railway,  will 
be  found  of  enormous  advantage  in  saving 
labour. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  a  stone  about  a  ton 
in  weight  resting  on  such  a  trolley,  which 
can  be  easily  pulled  along  the  rails.  The  rails 
are  shifted  in  any  direction  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  are  supported  by  planks.  This 
method,  however,  would  of  course  apply  only 
to  work  on  a  very  large  scale.  A  most  handy 
appliance  is  a  little  two-wheeled  trolley  with  a 
long  pole,  which  might  be  made  to  act  as  a 
lever  in  loading  the  stone.  But  stones  up  to 
two  tons  in  weight  can  easily  be  shifted 
without  any  other  appliances  than  planks, 
rollers,  and  iron  bars  or  wooden  hand-spikes 
as  levers.  If  such  a  stone  rests  on  a  broad 
plank  or,  better  still,  on  a  couple  of  short 
planks  clamped  together  side  by  side  and 
running  on  rollers  supported  by  pknks  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to 
move  it  by  forcing  it  on  with  levers.  For 
hoisting  heavy  stones  a  large  tripod  and  double 
blocks  are  usually  employed.  If  it  is  possible 
to  land  the  stones  so  that,  in  order  to  be  put 
into  position,  they  have  to  be  let  down  instead 
of  being  hoisted;  an  iron  winch  will  be  found 
most  useful  in  letting  them  down  gradually. 
This  will  be  treated  more  in  detail  when 
dealing  with  the  actual  fixing  of  stones  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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INDOOR     GARDEN. 

RiCHARDIA     .ETHIOPICA. 

GROWERS  differ  somewhat  in  their 
treatment  of  this  plant.  We  have 
for  several  years  planted  part  of 
our  stock  out  in  trenches,  and  tlie 
other  we  have  kept  entirelj-  in  pots, 
allowing  them  to  go  to  rest  and 
remain  dormant  until  early  in  August.  By  both 
methods  the  plants  come  into  flower  during 
September,  and  produce  spathes  all  through 
the  winter  months.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sunshine  in 
order  to  get  the  growths  well  matured.  Plants  for 
an  early  supply  of  flowers  may  l)e  placed  in  a  warm 
temperature,  affording  plenty  of  light  and  moisture. 
An  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  should  be  guarded 
against.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  plenty  of 
manure  and  soot  water  should  be  given  them. 
R.  elliottiana  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest  by 
gradually  withholding  water.  The  pots  containing 
the  tubers  may  be  placed  under  the  greenhouse 
stage  on  their  sides  until  starting  time. 

WlXTER-FLOWERIN'G    PELARGONIUMS. 

These  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  should 
be   given   a   warm   and    rather   dry   temperature. 


allowing  the  plants  all  available  light.  Watering 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  Spot  and  decay 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  are  often  caused  by  faulty 
watering.  Stimulants  should  be  carefully  adminis- 
tered during  winter.  Freely  ventilate  on  favourable 
occasions,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  which  are  most 
injurious. 

Fuchsias 
that  have  passed  out  of  flower  should  have  less 
water,  so  that  the  plants  will  gradually  go  to  rest. 
Fuchsias  when  dried  off  too  suddenly  often  have 
their  roots  killed.  The  soil  should  remain  slightly 
moist  during  winter,  for  the  plants  will  then  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  if  it  is  quite  dry.  Store 
the  plants  in  any  dry  situation  where  frost  can  be 
excluded. 

IXORAS 
are  amongst  the  most  handsome  and  useful  of 
stove-flowering  plants,  and  it  is  dithcult  to  under- 
stand why  they  are  so  little  grown.  Short- jointed 
and  moderately  firm  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  propagating 
frame  having  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  They  thrive 
in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sacd. 
Cuttings  rooted  now,  if  kept  potted  on,  given  a 
high  temperature,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
moisture  will  make  nice  flowering  plants  in 
45-inch  pots  by  next  June.  Specimen  plants 
which  have  ceased  to  flower  and  have  made  free 
growth  should  receive  less  water  at  the  roots. 
They  should  be  sponged  over  frequently,  and  the 
stems  well  searched  for  scale,  to  which  they  are 
very  subject. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 
Very  little  water  will  be  required  at  this  season, 
moisten  the  leaves,  keep  the  house  dry,  and  give 
air  at  all  times.     Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insect 
pests  and  vapourise  with  XL  AH. 

John  Fle.ming. 
Wex}iam  Park  Gardens,  Slougli. 


mediately  around  the  roots,  making  the  whole 
quite  firm  by  treading,  and  complete  the  opera- 
tion by  mulching  with  short  litter.  Should  the 
roots  be  dry  when  the  bushes  are  received  soak 
them  in  water  before  planting. 

Red  and  White  Currants. 
These  prefer  an  open  sheltered  situation  and  a 
well  drained  loamy  soil,  not  too  stiff".  Young 
properly  furnished  bushes  possessed  of  short  stems 
should  be  selected,  and  when  plantations  are 
formed  the  rows  should  be  6  feet  apart  each  way. 
Trained  plants  with  branches  about  10  inches 
apart  and  cordons  are  suitable  for  planting  against 
walls  or  upon  trellises,  and  in  this  way  can  be 
conveniently  protected  from  birds.  Standards 
upon  3  feet  stems  planted  by  the  sides  of  walks 
are  both  ornamental  and  prolific.  The  following 
are  excellent  red  varieties  :  Cherry,  Fay's  Prolific, 
Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  Knight's  Early, 
Warner's  Grape,  and  La  Constance ;  white 
varieties,  White  Cut-leaved,  White  Grape,  and 
White  Versailles.  Gooseberries  require  similar 
treatment,  but  in  planting,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  protecting  them  from  birds,  keep  the 
dessert  varieties  from  those  grown  for  gathering 
the  fruit  in  a  green  state.  Red  Warrington  will 
prolong  the  season  if  planted  against  a  north  wall. 

Black  Currants. 
Unlike  most  fruits  these  do  not  resent  a  some- 
what shaded  position,  and  they  delight  in  a  tolerably 
damp  heavy  soil.  They  are,  however,  impatient  of 
exposure  to  strong  winds,  and  if  subjected  to  them, 
especially  if  grown  upon  single  stems,  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  much  disfigured  and  broken. 

Raspberries. 

Amongst  bush  fruits  these  take  a  high  place 
for  preserving  purposes,  Superlative,  Red  Antwerp, 
and  Carter's  Prolific  are  reliable  red  sorts.  The 
best  yellows  are  Yellow  Superlative  and  Y'^ellow 
Antwerp.  Of  autumn  bearers.  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
October  Red,  and  Yellow  Four  Seasons  are  useful. 
For  private  garden  culture  the  Raspberry  is  best 
grown  in  rows  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  apart,  with  the 
plants  2  feet  asunder,  and  supported  by  permanent 
trellises. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. 

The  fact  of  these  having  been  very  prolific  this 
year,  while  other  hardy  fruits  have  been  generally 
scarce,  maj'  give  an  impetus  to  their  culture, 
particularly  as  they  succeed  in  many  cases  upon 
land,  provided  it  is  drained,  too  poor  for  other 
fruits  to  flourish  upon.  Twelve  feet  is  a  suitable 
distance  for  the  bushes  to  be  planted  apart,  and  of 
varieties  Kentish,  Webb's  Prize,  and  Cosford  Club 
are  good  Cobs,  and  Prolific,  Red  Exhibition,  and 
Purple-leaved  desirable  Filberts. 

T.  COOJIEER. 

The  Hendrc  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


Orchids  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
at  the  root  or  they  suffer.  Cattle3'as,  La'lias,  and 
many  of  the  Oncidiums  may  be  allowed  to  become 
much  drier  before  water  is  applied.  This  also  more 
forcibly  applies  to  Dendrobiums,  the  deciduous 
species  in  particular ;  Dendrobium  Dearei, 
D.  revolutum,  D.  atroviolaceum,  &e.,  require 
more  warmth  when  resting,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrivel. 

Damping  the  Houses. 
The  weather  must  now  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  cool  and  cool  intermediate  houses  will 
need  but  little  damping  during  damp  mild  weather, 
when  a  little  fire-heat  is  required.  The  Cattleya  and 
Mexican  houses,  too,  had  better  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side  rather  than  have  too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  or  decay  of  the  improperly 
ripened  pseudo-bulbs  may  take  place.  Excess  must 
also  be  guarded  against  even  in  the  warm  houses 
or  too  much  moisture  settles  on  the  foliage  at  night, 
and  finds  its  way  down  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  sometimes  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
some  species  of  Orchids,  causing  the  base  of  the 
lower  leaves  to  decay.  Some  of  the  Selenipediums 
are  quickly  affected  this  way,  likewise  the  bella- 
tulum  section  of  Cypripediums,  and  such  others 
as  C.  rothschildianum,  C.  Stonei,  C.  lievigatum,  and 
many  of  the  hybrids  derived  from  plants  liable 
to  be  affected  in  this  manner. 

Shading. 

The  aspect  of  the  different  houses  must  now  be 
considered,  and  shading  dispensed  with  wherever 
possible.  The  Phalienopsis,  Cypripediums,  Mas- 
devallias,  Odontoglossums,  and  such  like  tender 
Orchids  will  still  need  shading  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  day. 

Repotting. 

Among  the  numerous  Orchids  there  may  be  a  few 
plants  in  the  right  stage  for  repotting  during  the 
latter  days  of  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  majority 
have  now  been  done,  and  as  few  as  possible  should 
be  disturbed  at  the  root  after  this  date. 

Syringing. 

Little  overhead  syringing  is  needed  at  this 
season,  yet  such  plants  as  the  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonia  Roezlii,  some  of  the  Cypripediums,  and 
plants  that  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  are 
benefited  if  sprayed  lightly  overhead  once  on 
bright  days.  F.  W.  Thdrgood. 

Hosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  JV. 
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THE  FKUIT  GAEDEN. 
Planting  Bush  Fruit  Trees. 
Owing  to  the  bad  weather  the  planting  season  of 
hardy  fruit  trees  will  be  later  than  usual  this  year. 
Assuming  that  preparations  as  previously  advised 
have  been  made  for  the  work,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  commencing  when  the  foliage  falls  by 
taking  those  trees  in  hand  that  become  bare  first. 
In  planting,  the  depth  to  place  the  bush  in  the  soil 
is  of  considerable  moment,  and  usually  they  may 
safely  be  planted  the  same  depth  as  they  were 
before  being  lifted  from  the  nursery.  The  roots 
after  having  their  jagged  ends  removed  by  a  clean 
upward  cut  should  be  spread  in  a  slightly  declining 
position  in  shallow  holes.  Avoid  planting  when 
the  soil  is  wet  or  cold,   and  place  fine  soil  im- 


ORCHIDS. 
Heating  and  Airing. 
In  the  Phalsenopsis,  warm  C3'pripedium,  and  stove 
Orchid  houses  maintain  a  temperature  of  70"  by 
night  and  7.5"  by  day  by  fire-heat,  admitting  a 
little  air  by  the  lower  ventilators  when  the  weather 
is  not  cold  or  windy;  Cattlej'a  houses,  65"  by  night 
and  70"^  by  day  ;  Mexican  houses,  60"  b}'  night  and 
70"  by  daj',  admitting  air  more  freely  by  the  lower 
ventilators  and  a  little  by  the  top  ones  on  all 
favourable  occasions ;  cool  Cypripedium  houses, 
60"  by  night  and  65"  to  70"  by  day,  always  allow- 
ing a  free  circulation  of  air  by  the  bottom 
ventilators,  using  the  top  ones  when  not  cold  or 
windy  ;  cool  intermediate  houses,  55"  to  60"  by 
night  and  65°  by  day,  admitting  air  freely  by  the 
bottom  ventilators  and  top  ones  when  the  outside 
conditions  are  favourable  ;  cool  houses,  50"  by 
night  and  55"  to  60"  by  day  with  free  top  and 
bottom  ventilation,  never  entirely  closing  the 
house  unless  the  outside  temperature  is  as  low  as 
freezing  point. 

Watering  the  Plants. 

(Treat  care  is  needed  at  this  season,  the  genus, 

species,  and  variety  must  be  considered,  if  growing 

or  resting,  and  watered  accordingly.    Phala'nopsis, 

Cypripediums,    Masdevallias,   and  manj'    bulljless 


THE    KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Globe  Artichokes. 

These  have  done  well  this  season,  especially  of 
late,  and  unless  we  get  severe  frost  good  heads 
may  be  cut  well  into  November,  and  they  will  well 
repay  protecting  whenever  the  glass  shows  signs 
of  falling  to  freezing  point.  The  heads  should  be 
tied  together  and  three  stakes  placed  round  when 
the  slightest  covering  will  make  them  safe  against 
a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

The  better  kinds  are  much  more  tender  than 
the  common  ones,  many  of  which  are  not  worth 
growing,  and  to  ensure  keeping  up  a  good  stock 
of  these,  strong  suckers  should  be  potted  up  every 
autumn  and  wintered  in  a  place  of  safety,  either 
in  cold  frames  or  plunged  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  in  leaves  or  ashes,  where  they  can  be  easily 
protected  if  necessary  and  planted  out  early  itv 
April.  These  will  give  excellent  returns  in  late 
autumn.  The  best  and  most  prolific  variety  ta 
grow  is  the  large  green,  which  has  scarcely  any 
prickles.  Those  raised  from  seed  can  never  be 
depended  upon  to  come  true.  The  best  purple  is 
very  good  in  quality,  but  scarcely  large  enough 
for  general  purposes. 

Cardoons. 

(iive  the  final  earthing  to  these,  banking  up- 
plenty  of  soil  to  ensure  perfect  blanching,  without 
which  they  are  of  little  use. 

Beetroot 
is  a  splendid  crop  this  season,  and  all  should  now 
be  lifted.     Do  not  cut  the  foliage  but  twist  it  off 
with  the  hands,  and  then  store  away  the  roots  in 
the  root-room   in   their  different   sizes,  either   ia 
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sand  or  finely-sifted   cinder  ashes,   and  any  that 
may  be  required  for  very  late  spring  use  will  be 
best  if  clamped  under  a  north  wall,  making  sure 
that  plenty  of  protection  is  given. 
Celery. 

Continue  to  take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to 
earth  up  the  latest  plantings.  Every  care  should 
be  taken  to  break  up  the  soil  as  finely  as  possible 
and  place  it  firmly  round  the  stalks,  as  when 
slovenly  done  it  never  keeps  well. 
Celekiag. 

If  not  already  done  this  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  sand,  where  it  is  proof  against  frost. 

Leeks. 

Complete  the  earthing  up  of  the  late  plantings 
as  speedily  as  possible,  but  before  doing  so  make 
quite  certain  that   the  roots   are  not   dry,  for  at 
all  seasons   these  require   plenty  of 
moisture. 

Cucumbers. 

Much  attention  must  be  given 
to  those  plants  whic"h  are  expected 
to  yield  supplies  all  through 
the  winter.  In  the  first  place 
there  must  be  plenty  of  heat  at 
command,  both  bottom  and  top,  or 
it  will  be  useless  to  expect  them 
to  do  satisfactorily.  The  plants 
should  now  be  strong  and  well 
established,  and  over-cropping  must 
in  no  case  be  indulged  in.  Imme- 
diately the  fruits  are  of  a  fair  size 
they  should  be  cut,  the  ends  placed 
in  about  half  an  inch  of  water  and 
kept  in  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  which  they  have  been  growing, 
when  they  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  ten  days.  The  growths 
should  be  moderately  thinned  and 
stopped  one  joint  beyond  where  the 
young  fruits  show.  Syringe  with 
tepid  water  about  8  a.m.  on  bright 
mornings,  and  again  about  two  in 
the  afternoon.  The  evaporating 
pans  should  be  filled  with  manure 
water  and  a  small  surface-dressing 
frequently  given.  Use  a  light, 
porous  compost,  which  should  be 
well  warmed  before  applying  it. 
Fumigate  frequently  when  the  foliage 
is  quite  dry  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
thrip  and  green  and  black  fly,  and 
dust  the  growths  when  any  sign  of 
mildew  appears.  Sufficient  moisture 
must  be  given  in  a  warm  condition 
to  the  roots  or  the  fruits  will  be 
bitter,  especially  at  this  season,  when 
they  grow  slowly,  and  red  spider  also 
will  be  sure  to  attack  the  plants. 

French  Beans. 

Make  another  sowing  of  these  in  pots  and  nurse 
along  near  the  glass  iu  heat.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardeiis,  Elsh-ee,  Herts. 


(6-inch)  pot  for  over  three  years,  and  is  only 
one  of  many  now  growing  well  in  leaf-soil 
here.  A  careful  e.xamination  of  the  illus- 
tration will  show  that  the  growths  made  since 
the  plant  was  potted  are  a  great  improvement 
on  the  older  ones,  and  this  improvement  has 
been  progressive  each  year,  not  only  in  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  but  in  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  a  slight  falling  ofi'  in 
the  substance,  but  this  was  only  noticed  in  the 
first  year,  and  may  have  been  more  fancied 
than  real,  or  it  may  have  occurred  through 
some  slight  error  of  treatment ;  in  any  case  it 
has  not  only  disappeared  but  the  difierence 
now  is  quite  the  other  way.  One  thing  the 
illustration  cannot  show,  and  that  is  the  great 


water  is  necessary  it  is  only  given  close  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  not  sufficient  to  run 
over  the  surface.  If  leaf-soil  comes  into  general 
use  it  will  help  to  solve  the  question  of  pruning, 
for  Cattleyas  spread  outwardly  so  fast  that  to 
keep  the  new  roots  within  the  bounds  of  the 
pots  some  of  the  old  back  bulbs  and  rhizome 
must  be  cut  away,  severing  the  rhizome  some 
months  before  disturbing  the  roots.  If  potted 
on  intact,  increased  size  of  pot  would  be  too 
great,  as  it  is  useless  to  let  the  new  breaks 
hang  outside  the  rims,  for  the  roots  would  not 
then  find  their  way  back  into  the  soil. 

We  have  severed  the  rhizomes  of  many  plants, 
and  the  results  of  potting  these  are  very  pro- 
mising. It  will  be  seen  that  the  plants  are  not 
raised  on  a  mound,  but  rest  at  about  the  level 
of  the  pot  rim,  and  this  method 
is  followed  in  every  case  without 
any  iDad  effects  on  the  young 
leads  when  they  appear. 

In  addition  to  Cattleyas,  we 
have  used  this  soil  with  beneficial 
results  on  many  Dendrobiums, 
including  D.  Phalajnopsis  schce- 
derianum  and  D.  formosum 
giganteum  ;  Oncidiums,  including 
O.  marshallianum  and  O.  vari- 
cosum  var.  Rogersi,also  on  Vandas 
and  some  others ;  but  do  not  find 
it  a  suitable  rooting  medium 
for  Cypripediums.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  used  only  the  Belgian 
leaf-soil,  which  differs  from  the 
home  product,  as  it  apparently 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  very 
fine  silver  sand. 

.J.  C.  Tallack. 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens. 
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ORCH  IDS, 


ORCHIDS  AND  LEAF-SOIL. 

RECENT  contributions  to  The  Garden 
on  the  use  of  Belgian  leaf-soil  (terre 
bruyere)  for  Orchids  go  to  show  that 
most  authorities  wish  to  preserve  a 
>^  non-committal  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject, possibly  a  wise  course,  but  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  encourage  an  enterprising 
attitude  among  growers  generally,  who  do  not 
care  to  risk  accidents  with  valuable  plants  and 
prefer  to  go  on  in  the  old  and  comparatively 
safe  way.  The  illustration,  from  a  photograph, 
published  with  this  may  help  in  a  small  way 
to  dispel  doubts  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
material  for  Cattleyas.  It  shows  a  plant  of 
C.  Mendelii  which  has  been  in  its  present 


CATTLETA  MENDELII   IN   BELGIAN  LEAF-SOIL. 

improvement  in  colour  of  leaf.  This  is  so 
marked  that  plants  which  have  made  one 
year's  growth  under  leaf-mould  culture  can  be 
readily  picked  out  from  among  others  by  the 
dark  green,  in  some  cases  almost  black,  leaves. 
Many  of  the  established  plants  have  their  pots 
quite  packed  with  living  roots,  which  show 
that  they  like  their  quarters.  The  great  points 
about  the  successful  culture  in  leaf -soil  appear 
to  me  to  be — first,  the  mastery  of  proper  water- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  in  keeping  the  atmospheric 
conditions  right,  so  that  but  little  watering  is 
needed,  though  shrivelling  must  be  avoided. 
Drainage  is  a  very  unimportant  matter,  as  in 
our  case  sufficient  water  to  run  through  the 
soil  is  never  given,  and  the  single  crock  used 
is  only  to  prevent  the  soil  from  finding  its  way 
through  the  bottom.  At  first  I  think  we  used 
too  thick  a  coating  of  sphagnum  moss  on  the 
surface,  having  been  advised  to  use  at  least 
1  inch  of  this,  but  the  roots  then  coiled  in  the 
moss  and  did  not  care  to  push  downwards  into 
the  soil.  On  reducing  the  moss  to  less  than 
half  an  inch  this  defect  disappeared.    AVhen 


URING  late  years  the 
improvement  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  must  be 
of  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  floriculture,  and  for 
the  rapid  strides  in  its 
recent  development  we  are  in  no 
small  measure  indebted  to  the 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Stredwiek  and  Son,  of 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards.  A  visit 
paid  to  their  gardens  last  month,  when  the  flowers 
were  in  their  full  beauty,  proved  of  the  keenest 
interest,  and  grand  new  things  were  met  with  at 
every  turn.  Messrs.  Stredwiek  devote  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  this  often  gives 
them'a  point  or  two  when  competing  with  other 
growers  who  have  several  irons  in  the  fire.  To  do 
one  thing,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly  well,  is  no 
doubt  best.  It  was  only  about  six  years  ago  that 
Mr.  James  Stredwiek,  in  conjunction  with  his 
son,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias  tor 
profit  ;  they  had  for  six  years  previously  exhibited 
as  amateurs,  and  the  success  of  the  pastime  no 
doubt  stimulated  them  to  take  the  matter  up  in 
real  earnest. 

We  first  went  through  a  plot  filled  with  what  I 

thought   at  first   sight   were  a  grand  lot  of  new 

varieties.     "  These  are  all  failures  ;  we  shall  throw 

them  away,"  was   Mr.   Stredwick's  remarks,  and 

on    closer   inspection  one   could   detect   here   and 

there  on  some  of  the  plants  a  flower  with  a  faulty 

centre,  another  perhaps  a  little  too  heavy  or  in 

I  some  other  way  not  quite  up  to  Mr.  Stredwick's 

'  rigid   standard.       On    my   venturing    to    make   a 

,  remark  on  the  subject,  he  replied  that  with  such 

'  a  wealth  of  new  material  as  he  had  to  select  from 
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he  woulfl  not  introduce  to  the  public  any  flower  view  one  may  safely  prophecy  that  the  firm  will 
which  was  not  as  near  perfection  in  size,  shape,  j  maintain  and  enhance  its  well-known  success  as 
colour,  height,  and  habit  as  is  possible.  Before  |  raisers  and  distributors  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sending  out  new  varieties,  constancy  is  also  ensured  \  and  popular  of  garden  flowers.  F.   H.   C. 

by  growing  the  plants  on  heavy,  light,  and  medium  __^^^^^_^_^_^^^^^^^ 

soils.     W'ith   regard   to   the   fancy   varieties,   any  [  - 

flower  showing  the  least  tendency  to  revert  to  the  i 
self  colour  is  rejected.     All  these  precautions  indi 


cate  a  policy  to  be  recommended  to  those  raisers 
who  each  year  put  on  the  market  a  flower  heralded 
with  a  glowing  eulogy,  which,  on  being  cultivated, 
frequently  turns  out  to  be  perfection  only  as  far  as 
its  catalogue  description. 

I  next  inspected   the  new  seedlings  shown  and  j 
certificated  this   year,  and  they  were  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  careful  method  of  selection  pursued 
by  Messrs.   Stredwick.     H.  J.   Jones  is  an  abso- 
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AUTUMN   STRAWBERRIES 


O 


F  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  culture  of  the  late 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  and  the 
perpetual  varieties  have  found  more 
favour.  Such  kinds  as  the  St. 
Joseph  and  St.   Antoine  de  Padoue 


lutely  novel  flower  of  most  delicate  colouring,  ]  and  the  alpines  have  much  extended  the  Straw- 
primrose  centre,  shading  to  pink  at  the  tips  of  the  |  berry  season,  although  the  season  for  the  late 
petals  ;  Eva,  as  nearly  pure  white  as  possible,  and  ;  varieties  cannot  in  some  soils  and  situations  have 
undoubtedly  far  and  away  the  best  white  up  to  altogether  been  favourable,  and  this  points  out  the 
date  ;  W.  V.  Balding,  a  shaded  yellow  of  excellent  necessity  of  varying  the  culture.  We  have  the 
shape  ;  Etna,  lilac  and  buff;  and  Vesuvius,  a  most  St.  Joseph  and  others  on  different  aspects,  and  in 
showy  and  brilliant  flower,  yellow  ground,  striped  '  hot  dry  seasons  such  as  we  have  had  for  several  years 
and  splashed  with  crimson-scarlet,  another  example    past,  our  best  fruits  were  obtained  from  north  or 


of  the  race  of  fancy  Cactus  Dahlias  of  which  Alpha 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  last  season,  was 
the   pioneer.     Other  good  new  ones  to  be   noted 
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north-east  borders,  but  this  year  a  much  better 
position  will  be  necessary  to  get  late  fruits  to 
ripen  well.  The  autumn  Strawberries  may  be 
divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  true  alpines, 
the  hylirid  or  perpetual 
varieties,  and  the  sum- 
mer fruiters,  grown  for 
autumn  supplies,  that 
is  a  second  crop  grown 
from  forced  plants  or 
young  plants  of  certain 
varieties  denuded  of 
their  first  blossoms  and 
made  to  produce  a 
second  crop.  Now  the 
last  named  can  scarcely 
be  termed  autumn 
varieties,  although  they 
can  be  made  a  profit- 
able crop,  and  unless  I 
briefly  refer  to  them  I 
fear  some  readers  may 
take  me  to  task  for 
omitting  them. 

Alpines. 

Doubtless  the  alpines 

should  come  first ;  these 

need  more  care  to   get 

the    best   results.       At 

Gunnersbury       House, 

Mr.  Hudson  grows  them 

to    perfection,   and    in 

the      autumn     gathers 

fruit  daily.    The  hybrid 

varieties    are    equally    well    grown ;     of    course 

these   are   grown   from   runners,  and   the  culture 

is    more     simple.        Raising     Strawberries     from 

seed   is    most    interesting,    and   to   be    a    success 

should   be   carried   out   systematically.       Seed    is 

readily  obtained  of   the    best   varieties   from    our 

leading  growers,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  save 

any    good    variety    and     sow    early    in 

Some    cultivators   sow    it  as   soon   as 


were  :  Raymond  I'arkes,  deep  crimson,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  Mary  Earnsworth,  yellow  at  base, 
white  tips,  very  pretty  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  orange 
and  terra  -  cotta,  very  large,  incurving  ;  H.  F. 
Robertson,  deep  pure  yellow,  described  as  always 
fit  for  exhibition  ;  and  Comet  (another  of  the 
attractive  fancy  Cactus  section),  pink  ground, 
speckled  and  striped  with  scarlet,  of  good  Cactus  '  seed  of 
foruL  the  year, 

Mr.  Harry  Stredwick,  who  has  throughout  been  gathered,  but  during  the  winter  months  the  plants 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  Dahlia  business,  make  good  progress,  and  I  prefer  sowing  early  in 
and  who  obviously  possesses  horticultural  enthu-  the  year.  Sow  in  pans  or  boxes  in  liglit  rich  soil 
siasm,  afterwards  accompanied  us  round  the  large  i  in  frames  or  in  a  warm  house,  and  when  large  enough 
batches  of  this  year's  seedlings.  In  this  coiniexion  !  prick  out  the  seedlings  into  cold  frames  on  a  rich 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  about  (i,000  of  these  are  root  run,  or,  what  is  better,  on  a  bed  with  a  little 
raised  annually  here.  Just  before  leaving  I  was  warmth.  In  a  few  weeks  transplant  to  proposed 
shown  a  large  bed  entirely  composed  of  all  the  i  borders  in  the  open,  lifting  carefully  and  preserving 
known  white  varieties  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  grown  I  the  roots.  The  plant  is  remarkably  hardy,  and 
in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  One  could  seedlings  may  be  raised  in  the  open  ground  if 
not  help  noting  the  immense  improvement  of  the  sown  in  the  spring  in  rich  soil  in  drills  0  inches 
new  St.  Leonards  varieties  on  the  old  Miss  Webster,  apart.  Transplant  in  rows  15  inches  to  l!S  inches 
Keynes'  White,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  well  to  apart  and  half  that  distance  in  the  row.  For 
remark  that  Mr.  James  Stredwick's  ideal  Cactus  alpine  Strawberries  it  is  well  to  have  a  well- 
Dahlia  is  a  dwarf  plant,  a  flower  of  exhibition  size,  prepared  quarter  ;  they  do  well  on  narrow  borders 
but  escaping  gtossness  or  coarseness,  claw-like,  but    under  a  south  or  west  wall. 

not  intensely  incurved  petals,  and  a  full,  deep  The  alpine  varieties  are  not  numerous.  There 
centre,  the  bloom  carried  on  a  stiff'  stalk  well  away  ,  are  about  half  a  dozen  really  good  kinds,  and 
from  the  foliage.     With  these  worthy  objects  in  '  certainly  one  of  the  best  is  Gunnersbury  Alpine,  a 


long,  large  red  bright  fruit  of  splendid  flavour  and 
very  prolific.  Many  persons  object  to  the  alpines 
on  account  of  their  small  size  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
best  as  regards  size.  Belle  de  Meaux  is  a  large 
red  berry  of  good  flavour.  The  Sutton  Alpine  is 
a  good  fruit,  larger  than  the  older  kinds,  and 
when  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  early  in 
the  year  gives  grand  fruit  the  next  autumn.  The 
White  Alpine  is  much  liked  by  many  ;  it  is  a  small 
round  fruit,  and  produced  in  abundance.  There 
are  also  the  Hautbois  alpines,  which  are  noted  for 
their  rich  aromatic  flavour  ;  they  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  deserve,  for  they  are  very  prolific. 
The  two  best  are  the  Royal  Hautbois  and  the 
older  form,  Triomphe  de  Orleans.  When  the 
alpines  are  grown  from  runners  it  is  well  to  remove 
the  first  blossoms  to  get  autumn  fruits. 

The  St.  Joseph  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  useful 
perpetual  Strawberries,  and  was  raised  by  crossing 
the  true  alpine  with  a  garden  variety.  Its  fruits 
may  be  had  from  June  to  November.  The  best 
way  to  secure  a  full  autumn  crop  is  to  remove  the 
first  blossom.  This  forces  the  plants  to  make  a 
free  runner  growth,  and  on  the  latter  fruits  are 
obtained.  If  runners  are  planted  in  spring  in  good 
land,  18  inches  between  the  rows  and  12  inches 
between  the  plants,  and  the  first  blossom  removed, 
the  beds  will  be  in  good  conilition  by  September. 
I  do  not  advise  leaving  old  plants,  except  to  get 
runners,  or  after  the  runners  are  taken  to  get 
earlier  fruits  than  the  younger  plants  would 
provide.  Much  finer  crops  are  secured  by  autumn 
planting  and  one  season's  crop.  I  have  found 
raised  borders  of  great  advantage  for  a  latest 
supply.  If  the  soil  is  wet  or  clayey  the  crop  is 
poor.  Flowers  are  often  produced  so  late  that 
they  cannot  set,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  these 
plants  into  frames  or  pots  and  place  them  under 
glass,  when  good  fruit  may  be  had.  I  have  also 
seen  runners  potted  up  in  .June  in  4i-inch  pots 
grown  on  and  placed  under  glass  in  October  for  a 
later  autumn  supply.  There  are  other  good  kinds 
in  this  section.  The  new  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue 
is  a  very  good  fruit,  a  cross  between  Royal 
Sovereign  and  St.  Joseph.  St.  Antoine  is  a  larger 
fruit  than  the  latter,  and  equally  prolific.  Louis 
Gautier  is  also  a  perpetual.  This  is  a  white  fruit 
(large  for  this  section)  and  of  good  flavour. 
Another  variety  worth  naming  in  this  section  is 
La  Conslante  d'Automne,  a  very  free  bearer  ami 
very  late. 

I  have  referred  to  plants  forced  in  pots  and 
then  planted  out  for  autumn  supplies,  and  for  this 
purpose  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tbury  is  very 
good,  and  gives  a  fair  return.  Though  not  strictly 
an  autumn  fruiter  grown  thus,  it  gives  two  good 
crops  in  one  year.  Another  plan  to  get  an  autumn 
supply  is  to  remove  the  blossoms  in  July,  and  late 
young  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose,  or  say  lati- 
runners  put  out  now,  planted  rather  close,  and 
treated  as  advised.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
perpetuals  there  is  now  less  need  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  for  autumn  fruiting.  G.  Wythes. 


PEACHES  IN  1902. 
In  spite  of  the  want  of  sunshine  we  have  never 
had  Peaches  on  walls  better  for  size  and  colour 
than  those  produced  this  season.  Anj'one  would 
have  thought  the  flavour  would  have  been  inferior, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
fruit  split,  which  is  not  often  the  case  with  some 
varieties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
abundant  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  country 
suited  the  trees,  ours  being  a  very  light  soil,  and 
I  think  to  this  fact  we  owe  our  good  fortune,  as 
doubtless  in  a  clay,  cold  soil  the  results  would 
have  been  different.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Peach  trees  require  more  water  than  they 
often  receive,  as  frequently  the  roots  in  light  soils 
are  dry,  and  in  many  cases  the  walls  are  respon- 
sible for  this.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Nectarines. 

In  our  case  some  of  the  best  Peaches  this  year — 
and  they  were  really  fine — were  on  those  trees  that 
we  feared  had  set  a  poor  crop,  but  there  was  a 
fair  crop  when  the  fruits  had  matured,  and  this 
shows  the  necessity  of  early  and  thorough  thin- 
ning.    Anyone  would  have  thought  that  in  such 
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a  season  as  the  past  the  late  Peaches 
would  have  been  later  than  they  really 
are,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  (Septem- 
ber 30)  I  find  our  latest  varieties  are  not 
much  later  than  usual  ;  for  instance,  we 
have  just  cleared  trees  of  Walburton 
Admirable  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Of 
course,  such  varieties  as  Golden  Eagle 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  golden  -  fleshed 
Peaches  and  second-rate  in  quality,  are 
far  from  ripe  yet ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  these  varieties  in  past  seasons 
late  in  October  before  being  ripe,  and 
this  after  a  hot  summer.  Another 
interesting  point  is  the  absence  of  mildew, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  weather.  So  far, 
we  have  none  on  these  trees,  but  we 
usually  have  had  it  badly  on  some  large 
trees  of  Royal  George  in  the  past. 

I  am  aware  with  such  luxuriant  growth 
on  both  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  this 
season  there  maj'  be  some  difficulty  in 
ripening  up  the  wood  this  autumn.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  cut  out  old 
fruiting  wood  or  any  not  required  for 
extension  as  soon  as  possible  to  allow  the 
sun  to  reach  the  trees  fairly.  In  many 
cases  the  wood  in  such  seasons  as  this 
will  be  much  crowded. 

No  note   would    be   complete   without 
a  brief  reference   to   some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  and  among  the  Peaches  we  have 
a  splendid  fruit  in  Late  Devonian.     This 
season  this  fruit  is  very  fine  and  of  good 
flavour  ;   it  is  a  mid-September  variety. 
Thomas  Rivers  will,  I  think,  be  a  splendid 
addition,  but  in  our  own  case  the  trees  were  too 
young  to  properly  test  their   fruiting   qualities. 
An  older  variety  but  not  often  seen,  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire,   is  a    really   fine    late    September 
Peach,  and  well  worth  space  in  all  gardens.     The 
Early  Rivers'  Nectarine  was  very  fine  ;  it  gave  us 
our  largest  open  wall  fruits  of  the  season.    Though 
we  have  fine  trees  of  older  kinds,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  usefulness. 

Among  late  Nectarines  this  season  Spenser  has 
been  specially  good,  and  is  just  over  from  trees  on 
a  south-west  wall  ;  the  flavour  is  very  fine,  and 
the  fruits  large.  The  Peaches  give  so  many 
really  good  fruits  tliat  there  is  no  lack  of  varieties. 
Our  most  profitable  late  varieties  are  doubtless 
Sea  Eagle,  the  Nectarine  Peach,  and  Late 
Devonian.  Grosse  Mignonne  is  a  fine  mid-season 
fruit,  and  to  this  may  be  added  Stirling  Castle, 
Bellegarde,  and  Royal  ("George,  and  Waterloo, 
Anisden  .June,  and  Hale's  Early  for  earliest 
supplies.  G.  W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARKET    FLOWERS    AND 
FRUIT. 

Daffodils  .\nd  Peaches. 

IN  the  illustration  we  give  of  the  early 
spring  aspect  of  one  of  the  many  large 
Peach  houses  in  one  of  our  great  market 
nurseries  the  many  -  sidedness  of  the 
horticultural  industry  is  interestingly 
shown.  Those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  this  well-known  and  successful 
home  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  early  and  mid- 
summer have  no  need  to  be  told  of  the  splendid 
crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  annually 
produced  for  the  London  markets  in  these 
capacious  houses.  What  is  less  known,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  these  same  houses  are 
made  to  produce  another  successful  and  remu- 
nerative crop  every  year,  and  that  without  any 
detriment  whatever  to  the  more  important 
and  permanent  occupants  of  the  houses,  viz., 
the  Peaches.  The  owner  of  these  houses  is  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  Narcissus  (as  he 
is,  in  fact,  of  everything  he  takes  in  hand), 
and  has  gathered  together  one  of  the  best 


collections  in  the  country.  These  he  forces  in 
thousands  every  spring  in  his  Peach  houses. 
Planted  on  the  border  in  the  autumn  at  tlie 
fall  of  the  leaf  they  remain  dormant  during 
early  and  midwinter,  but  are  excited  into 
growth  early  in  the  new  year  by  the  heat 
applied  in  starting  the  Peach  trees,  and  before 
the  trees  are  in  leaf  the  crop  of  Narcissus  will 
have  been  gathered  and  disposed  of,  leaving 
the  house  in  possession  of  the  Peaches  and  in 
as  favourable  condition  as  regards  a  successful 
crop  as  if  this  crop  of  flowers  had  not  been 
produced.  That  complete  success  attends  the 
working  of  this  dual  system  is  well  shown  by 
our  illustration. 


IN  A  LONDON  OAEDEN. 

As  a  rule,  London  gardens  are  not  pleasant  to  look 
upon  in  the  autumn  time,  and  principally,  I  think, 
because  they  lack  that  variety  of  flowering  plants 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  good  looks  of  a  garden 
throughout  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  But  few 
gardens  in  town,  and  none  too  many  in  the  country, 
can  really  lay  claim  to  the  possession  either  of 
interest  or  beauty  during  all  the  seasons  just 
named,  although,  thanks  to  the  excellent  teaching 
of  gardening  books  and  The  Garden,  owners  of 
gardens  are  daily  becoming  more  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  a  wealth  of  flowers  may  be  produced 
through  many  months  from  a  comparatively  small 
plot.  Most  London  gardens  are  at  their  best 
during  the  spring  months,  man}'  during  the 
summer,  and  a  few  in  the  autumn.  The  reason  of 
these  metropolitan  and  suburban  gardens  wearing 
their  brightest  apparel  so  early  in  the  year  instead 
of  awaiting  brighter  and  warmer  weather,  as  they 
naturally  should  do,  is  I  think  due  to  the  fact  that 
practically  all  their  beauty  is  obtained  from 
bulbous  plants.  And  the  reason  is  obvious,  for 
bulbs,  the  commoner  ones  at  least,  need  but  very 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  Once 
well  planted,  their  brilliant  flowers  stud  the 
bare  cold  earth  unfailingly  as  spring  time  comes 
round.  To  keep  the  garden  attractive  during 
summer  time  requires  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderably more  care  and  forethought.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  labour  of  watering,  staking,  tying, 
weeding,  &c. ,  there  is  the  periodical  thinning  out 
and  regulating  of  the  herbaceous  perennials, 
sowing  the  seed  of  annuals  and  biennials,  taking  the 
cuttings   of   this   and    layering   that,    the    proper 


performance  of  which  necessitates  the  expenditure 
of  much  more  time  than  is  often  available.  Of  the 
best  plants  to  make  use  of  for  keeping  their  gardens 
bright  during  the  autumn  months  many  are  still 
ignorant.  Thus  the  suburban  garden  generally 
speaking  is  at  its  best  in  spring,  often  untidy  anil 
overgrown  in  the  summer  months,  and  bare  and 
devoid  of  interest  in  tlie  autumn. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
London  garden  that  could,  however,  neither  be 
called  uninteresting  nor  unbeautiful.  The  Holly- 
hocks, that  once  had  towered  so  high  as  to  peep 
into  the  neighbouring  garden,  now  show  signs  of 
age  in  thoir  yellow  leaves,  drooping  stems,  and 
fading  flowers.  Curiously  enough  some  of  the 
bright  red  singles  are  still  in  blossom,  while  no 
traces  of  the  double  flowered  ones  remain.  Is  it 
that  the  single  blooms  of  the  Hollyhocks  last 
longer  than  the  double  ones,  especially  in  a  wet 
'  season  like  the  present,  or  do  the  flowers  continue 
to  appear  for  a  longer  period  ?  I  think  there 
probably  is  some  foundation  for  the  first  suggestion, 
for  tlie  close  double  blooms  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  decay  in  a  wet  cold  summer  such  as  we 
have  had  than  single  ones.  There  are  two  white 
Phloxes  still  beautifully  in  flower  which  can  be 
faithful!}'  recommended  to  the  suburban  gardener, 
namely,  .James  McKaj'  and  Virgo  Marie.  The 
former  is  a  good  grower  and  flowers  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  inflorescence  is  loose  and 
somewhat  pyramidal,  the  flowers  are  white,  with 
faint  streaks  of  purple  in  the  throat.  The  variety 
Virgo  Marie  also  grows  well  and  bears  a  more 
compact  head  of  shapely  flowers,  whose  broad 
petals  are  of  good  substance  and  a  good  white. 
Small  groups  of  Sedum  spectabile  provide  welcome 
colour  here  and  there  ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
brilliant  colour,  but  the  large,  somewhat  dull  red 
flower  heads  are  not  to  be  despised  so  late  in  the 
season.  Even  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  is  not  yet 
quite  out  of  flower,  although  many  of  the  Michael- 
mas Daisies  are  now  but  masses  of  brown.  Their 
season  this  year  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally 
short,  due  probably  to  the  excessive  rainfall. 
They  have  borne  myriads  of  flowers,  and  these 
were  so  thick  together  that  the  decay  caused  by 
the  wet  very  quickly  spread  and  ruined  them. 
Some  of  the  Sunflowers  also  are  over,  but 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  niaximua,  and  one  or  two 
more  still  brave  the  autumn  winds.  The  only 
Golden  Rods  now  left  are  Solidago  ciesia  robusta 
and  a  dwarf  form  which  bears  the  name  of  S. 
multriadiata  nana. 
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The  large  and  striking  flowers  of  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  are  still  well  in  evidence  ;  this  year 
they  have  been  particularly  assertive,  for  the 
summer  rains  have  had  the  effect  of  adding  several 
inches  to  the  normal  height  of  this  plant.  The 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  a  great  boon 
to  the  gardener  who  delights  to  have  his  garden 
presentable  throughout  the  autumn  ;  they  provide 
a  variety  and  wealth  of  colour,  whose  value  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  Notwithstanding  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Roses  in  this  London  garden  are 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  is  quite  a  respectable 
display  of  autumn  flowers.  Most  beautiful  of  all 
of  them  is  Marie  van  Houtte,  one  of  the  very  few 
Tea  Roses  grown  here.  It  is  represented  by  a 
single  plant,  but  this  has  continued  to  produce 
blooms  for  the  past  three  months  at  least,  and 
still  bears  several  exquisite  creamy  white  flowers 
whose  beauty  is  appreciablj'  increased  by  the 
lovely  and  varied  colouring  of  the  outer  petals. 
Crown  Prince  proves  to  be  well  worthy  of  being 
classed  as  an  autumn  bloomer,  for  even  now  it 
carries  several  large  red  flowers,  deliciously 
scented.  Maurice  Bernardin,  beautiful  dark  red  ; 
La  France,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  rose  coloured  ; 
Augustine  (iuinoisseau,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
whose  later  flowers  are  rosy  red,  are  other  Roses  of 
of  much  value  to  the  London  gardener  in  the 
autumn.  A.  P.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is   not    responsible    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


CARNATION  S     AND 
PICOTEES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakdbn."] 

SIR, — What  Mr.  Molyneux  writes  in  your 
issue  of  the  27th  ult.  on  the  suljject  of 
border   Carnations   is    very    interesting. 
The    varieties    he    mentioned   were    all 
raised  at  Hayes.     I  wish  to  point  out, 
without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
merits   of   those    he   mentions,    that   there  are  in 
existence  other   raisers  who  put   into  cultivation 
good  Carnations. 

To  turn  to  the  subject  of  Carnation  shows,  so 
long  as  the  disgraceful  "  faking"  of  the  flowers — or 
what  is  called  "  dressing" — is  permitted,  and  even 
encouraged,  no  good  can  possibly  arise  from  them, 
as  an  entirely  false  impression  of  what  the  flower 
really  is  is  created.  In  many  cases  the  entire 
centre  of  the  flower  is  first  removed  and  the  calyx 
torn  down  to  the  stalk,  the  collar  of  card  being 
then  adjusted.  The  petals  are  arranged  symmetri- 
cally by  the  aid  of  tweezers,  and  this  is  termed  a 
flower,  and  is  approved  of  by  the  judges  and  gains 
good  prizes  ;  in  short,  it  is  useless  to  exhibit  blooms 
at  first-class  shows,  in  the  boxed  classes,  unless 
they  are  treated  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society — who  we  all  know  has  the  interest  of  the 
Carnation  thoroughly  at  heart — would  oidy  put 
his  foot  down  and  say  that  for  the  future  such 
practices  should  no  longer  exist,  he  would  be  con- 
ferring the  greatest  boon  on  true  lovers  of  the 
Carnation  and  all  those  who  do  not  use  this  most 
beautiful  of  all  flowers  as  a  simple  counter  for  the 
purjKwe  of  getting  money  prizes.  And  it  could 
be  done.  Wliy  not?  The  cutting  off  of  terriers' 
tails  and  the  cropping  of  their  ears  died  hard,  but 
these  barbarities,  like  the  mutilation  of  these 
flowers,  can  be  and  should  be  stamped  out. 

In  America  Carnations  are  improving  annually, 
and  some  of  the  finest  winter-flowering  varieties 
come  from  there  now.  True,  their  standard  is  not 
exactly  our  standard  ;  but,  apart  from  their  fringed 
edge  petals,  they  are  all  richly  scented,  and  are  far 
superior  as  regards  size,  lengtli  attd  soundness  of 
calvx,  and  length  and  strength  of  stalk  to  anything 
that  IS  grown  in  this  country  during  winter.  Our 
cousitisihi  nut  tear  their  flowers  to  pieces,  but  they 
exhiUit  them  as  grown.  They  are  put  up  in 
sptcinien  glasses,  so  many  of  each  variety,  open  as 
the  (l.iy,  wliere  the  stalk,  calyx,  and  form  of  bloom 


can  be  thoroughly  examined  before  and  behind, 
and  such  things  as  wire  and  tweezers  are  unknown. 

By  this  means,  which  I  submit  is  the  only  way, 
anyone  can  clearly  see  for  themselves  what  a 
Carnation  really  is  as  Providence  intended  it  should 
be,  and  not  a  mangled  remnant,  as  represented  at 
our  shows  of  the  present  day. 

There  are  several  Carnations  now  in  cultivation 
which  are  only  fit  for  exhibition  and  shows  under 
the  present  circumstances,  in  that  thej'  look  all 
right  when  dressed  on  a  card,  having  large  blooms 
and  a  striking  appearance  ;  but  if  the  visitor  has 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  card 
he  will  find,  in  most  instances,  it  has  a  badly  split 
calyx,  and  that  the  stalk  is  wired  right  up  to  the 
bloom  to  make  it  hold  its  heavy  head  straight  up. 
This  state  of  things  is  all  wrong,  and  if  Mr. 
.Martin  Smith  would  only  show  his  disapproval  by 
bashing  all  "faked"  flowers  from  the  tables,  and 
introduce  the  American  system,  in  at  any  rate 
some  modified  form  at  first,  he  would  be  conferring 
a  real  boon  upon  all  lovers  of  Carnations. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  Mr. 
Molyneux  says  about  varieties. 

Self  Carnations. 

W)dte. — What  has  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  done  that 
it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  first  flight?  I 
do  not  know  any  white  that  is  more  perfect  and 
refined  in  every  way  than  this. 

Evd  and  scarlet. — There  is  The  Sirdar  (Charing- 
ton)  and  Isinglass  (Salter),  both  excellent  in  these 
colours,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  newer  dark 
varieties  named  are  an  improvement  upon  poor  old 
Dodwell's  Uncle  Tom. 

Piiih. — Ibis  (Douglas),  The  Major  (Spurling), 
and  Little  Dorrit  (Chaundy)  are  all  good. 

Telloics. — Miss  Audry  Campbell  is  very  well,  but 
what  has  yet  beaten  the  old  Ciermania  (Senary)  ? 
I  have  been  growing  a  variety  called  Lord  Roberts, 
which  I  have  found  very  satisfactory.  Then  there 
is  Miss  Alley  (Campbell)  and  Golden  Fleece 
(Chaundy). 

Lannder  and  heliotrope. — I  had  the  honour  of 
sending  out  Garville  Gem,  raised  by  Williams, 
and  I  differ  from  your  correspondent  as  to  Lady 
Jane  Gray  being  superior.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  that  are  better,  but  they  are  not  yet  in 
commerce. 

Yellow  Ground  Picotbes. 
Childe  Harold  was  challenged  this  year  by 
The  Pilgrim  (Mathias),  and  badly  beaten  on 
several  occasions.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  the 
well-known  Carnation  authority,  of  the  Sparkhill 
Nurseries,  Birmingham,  writes  me;  "I  am  very 
pleased  with  The  Pilgrim  you  sent  me  last 
season  ;  the  flower  I  consider  is  better  than 
Childe  Harold,  being  a  fuller  flower  and  the 
petals  flatter."  Lauzan  is  good,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  like  the  colouring,  and  there  are  several 
sent  out  lately  that  are  more  pleasing,  such  as 
Royalist  (Douglas),  Mrs.  Herbert  (Herbert), 
and  some  excellent  varieties  from  Mr.  Chaundy 
of  Oxford. 

Fancies. 

Duchess  of  Roxburgh  (Gow)  is  a  very  good 
yellow  ground,  a  fine  strong  grower,  and  an  all- 
round  satisfactory  flower.  C.  R.  Thomson  and 
Mrs.  Curbstone  (Herbert)  are  both  beautiful 
fancies,  besides  several  others,  which,  as  thej'  are 
of  ni}'  own  r.aising,  I  say  nothing  about. 

Seedling  growing  is  very  interesting.  I  have  been 
for  some  years  occupied  in  hybridising  certain 
varieties  with  the  hope  of  some  day  raising  a  blue 
Carnation. 

A  new  Carnation  grower,  whose  catalogue  will 
appear  next  year,  would  not  be  denied,  an<l  carried 
off  all  my  slock.  I  have,  however,  reserved  to 
myself  an  interest  should  the  long  hoped-for  result 
be  attaiii^'d. 

Planting  of  all  Carnations  that  are  to  stand  out 
of  duors  should  be  done  instantly. 

Seed  Supply. 

The  supply  of  seed  this  season  will  be  very  short, 
owing  to  the  cold  summer  and  absence  of  sun.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  result  has  been  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  counties,  but  we   in  the 


South  are  short  by  about  75  per  cent,  of  our 
ordinary  supply. 

The  new  group  of  large  self-coloured  Tree 
Carnations,  about  which  an  article  was  published 
in  The  (Jarden  on  .July  2G,  are  now  safely  housed 
at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  entire  stock  having  been 
purchased  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Dawlish,  Devon.  H.  W.   Weguelin. 


THE     BEAUTY    OF    GKOUPING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — There  must  always  be  happ)'  disagreements 
in  whatever  pursuits  one  may  happen  to  follow,  so 
that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  your 
correspondent  "  M..  L.  W."  (page  220)  heads  her 
letter  "Heretical  Sentiments."  Why  should  the 
opinions  therein  expressed  be  deemed  heretical  ? 
In  the  introductory  chapter  to  "  AVoodand  Garden" 
wise  words  are  written  on  this  subject,  which  I  will 
quote  for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent.  The 
passage  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows  :  "  The  scope 
of  practical  gardening  covers  a  range  of  horticul- 
tural practice  wide  enough  to  give  play  to  every 
variety  of  human  taste.  Some  find  their  greatest 
pleasure  in  collecting  as  lai'ge  a  number  as  possible 
of  all  sorts  of  plants  from  all  sources,  others  in 
collecting  them  themselves  in  their  foreign  homes, 
others  in  making  rock  gardens  or  ferneries,  or  peat 
gardens,  or  bog  gardens,  or  gardens  for  conifers  or 
for  flowering  shrubs,  or  special  gardens  of  plants 
and  trees  with  variegated  or  coloured  leaves,  or  in 
the  cultivation  of  some  particular  race  or  family  of 
plants.  Others  may  best  like  wide  lawns  with 
large  trees,  or  wild  gardening,  or  a  quite  formal 
garden,  with  trim  hedge  and  walk,  and  terrace, 
and  brilliant  parterre,  or  a  combination  of  several 
ways  of  gardening.  And  aJl  (the  italics  are  mine) 
are  right  and  reasonable  and  enjoyable  to  their 
owners,  and  in  some  way  or  degree  helpful  to 
others."  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten 
borders  planted  in  mixture — regardless  of  any  kind 
of  plan — are  usually  failures  ?  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  The  Garden  has  long  deprecated  the 
system  of  muddled  planting  which  has  spoilt  so 
many  gardens,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  many  a  good  plant  and  shrub.  To  some  extent 
I  sympathise  with  your  correspondent's  remarks  as 
to  the  monotony  of  massing  if  carried  too  far.  The 
temptation  to  make  too  much  use  of  one  special 
plant,  so  that  the  eye  is  tired  by  its  frequent 
repetition,  is  a  dangerous  one.  To  avoid  this  the 
best  plan  seems  to  be  to  allot  part  of  the  garden 
to  certain  groups  of  plants,  avoiding  the  use  of 
these  same  plants  elsewhere.  This  system  has 
been  adopted  in  many  good  gardens,  both  large  and 
small,  and  with  marked  success.  Much  of  the 
beauty  and  interest  attaching  to  the  lovely  gardens 
at  Madresfield  Court  is  due  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  same  idea.  Then  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered  whilst  discussing  this  question  of 
grouping  plants.  A  complaint  has  recently  been 
made  that  interest  is  being  largely  sacrificed  to 
mere  appearances.  When  Forbes  Watson  attacked 
the  bedding  system  he  complained  that  its  greatest 
fault  was  its  uninteresting  character.  "  My  chief 
accusation  then  is,"  he  wrote,  "  that  gardeners  are 
teaching  us  to  think  too  little  about  the  plants 
individually,  and  to  look  at  them  chiefly  as  an 
assemblage  of  colours.  It  is  difficult  in  those 
blooming  masses  to  separate  one  from  another — 
all  produce  so  much  the  same  sort  of  impression. 
The  consequence  is,  people  see  the  flowers  on  the 
beds  without  caring  to  know  an3'thing  about  them 
or  even  to  ask  their  names.  It  was  different  in 
the  older  gardens,  because  there  was  variety 
there,  the  plants  strongly  contrasted  with  each 
other,  and  we  were  ever  passing  from  the  beautiful 
to  the  curious." 

Now  to  my  mind  this  accusation  is  to  some 
extent  applicable  to  gardeners  of  the  present  day. 
When  a  new  plant  makes  its  appearance  we  hear 
little  abouc  its  individual  beauty  and  a  </real  dtal 
about  its  effect  in  the  garden.  Is  this  because  in 
the  rush  and  scurry  of  the  present  day  few  of  us 
can  spare  the  time  to  closely  stud}'  the  beauty  of 
the  flower,  nnich  less  the  beauty  of  stem  and  leaf? 
And,  by  studj'ing  the  effect  that  a  plant  will 
produce  in  the  garden  in   preference  to  its  indi- 
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vidual  beauty,  are  we  not  sailing  perilously  near 
to  what  Forbes  Watson  rightly  declaimed  ?  Only 
the  other  day  a  well-known  hardy  plant  nursery- 
man told  me  that  at  the  present  time  a  plant  imist 
be  showy  in  the  mass  to  sell.  To  those  of  us  who 
love  to  tx-eat  our  plants  as  living  beings,  to  study 
the  beauty  of  their  form  and  outline,  and  to  learn 
something  of  their  structure,  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  matter  for  regret. 

It  often  appears  to  me  that  people  do  not  obtain 
pleasing  effects  with  massing  because  they  fail  to 
grasp  what  it  really  means.  Too  often  one  sees 
blocks  of  colour  placed  in  a  disjointed  manner  the 
whole  length  of  a  border  without  an  attempt  at 
any  scheme  of  colouring  or  use  being  made  of  the 
grand  hardy  or  half-hardy  foliage  plants  which  we 
now  have  at  our  command,  such  as  Yuccas,  Cannas, 
Jlegaseas,  Irises,  and  other  plants  with  noble 
leafage.  Thus  one  passes  from  one  mass  of 
splendour  to  another,  till  the  eye  is  as  wearied 
by  the  garishness  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  da3's 
of  bedding-out.  One  is  often  told  that  this  is 
massing,  but  I  take  it  as  being  very  far  from  what 
has  been  taught  of'  late  in  the  pages  of  The 
Oakden.      Miss     Jekyll     tells     us     in 

"Wood    and   Garden"   that    her    chief         

aim  is  to  "  try  for  beauty  and  harmony 
everywhere,  and  especially  for  har- 
mony of  colour."  There  seems  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  grow  a  variety  of  interesting 
plants  cannot  do  the  same.  Both 
Kew  and  Bath  botanic  gardens  are  rich 
in  plants  of  the  most  varied  character, 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  show  a 
wealth  of  beauty  all  the  year  round, 
and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  express 
a  hope  that  even  in  the  smallest  gardens 
beauty  and  interest  may  ever  go  hand 
in  hand.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


"The  famous  American  Beauty  Rose  is  often 
said  to  have  originated  in  (George)  Bancroft's 
garden.  The  facts  are  these  :.In  Bancroft's  garden 
were  several  varieties  lately  imported  from  France. 
One  had  no  label.  This  was  much  admired  by  a 
florist  named  George  Field,  who  happened  to  be 
looking  over  the  place  in  company  with  Bancroft's 
gardener.  Field  asked  for  a  cutting.  He  got  it. 
Field  and  his  brother  worked  quietly  away  for 
several  years  until  they  had  a  big  stock,  and  then 
they  advertised  their  novelty  as  the  American 
Beauty  Puose.  They  are  said  to  have  made  a 
small  fortune  out  of  the  transaction.  The  American 
Beauty  has  since  become  the  most  famous  of  all 
sorts  in  the  United  States.  Some  time  after  Field 
and  his  brother  introduced  the  American  Beauty 
horticulturists  began  to  investigate  its  origin, 
with  the  result  that  its  proper  name  was  found  to 
be  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamin,  the  name  it  had  in 
France  before,  and  a  plant  of  it  had  been  sent  to 
Bancroft's  garden,  where  the  label  was  lost.  This 
variety  is  of  no  importance  in  France  or  in  Europe. 
In  fact,  the  American  Beauty  has  become  so  much 
modified  by  American  conditions  that  some  think 


collection  of  Kose-s  in  October.     So  many  are 
;  now  interested  in  autumn  Roses  that  we  give 
a  complete  list  of   the  varieties    in    Messrs. 
Frank  Cant's  collection. 

Hybrid  Ferpetuals. 

Captain  Hayward  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford. 

Hybrid  Teas. 

Antoine  Rivoire,  Camoens,  Caroline  Testout, 
Clara  Watson,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Irish  Glory, 
Killarney,  Longworth  Rambler,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  ]Mme.  Ravary,  Papa  Gontier,  Rain- 
bow, Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  and  Rosette 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Adeline  V.  Morel,  Anna  Olivier,  Billiard 
et  Barre,  Catherine  jMermet,  Corallina,  En- 
chantress, Francis  Dubreuil,  General  Gallieni, 
General  Schiiblikine,  George  Nabonnand, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Janet  Lord,  Lady  Roberts, 
L'Ideal,  Mme.  Berkeley,  Mme.  Chedane  Gui- 


[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, —I  read  "  M.  L.  W.'a"  and 
"  H.  W.'s"  letters  with  great  interest. 
The  question  must  usually  end  in  a 
compromise  with  those  of  us  who  own 
small  gardens.  While  we  make  colour- 
effects  the  controlling  consideration  in 
our  gardening  generally,  we  can  reserve 
one  large  bed  for  the  flower  which 
gives  us  so  much  pleasure  and  interest. 
This  question  is  akin  to  another  which 
has  often  perplexed  me — at  what  point 
the  increase  in  quantity  of  a  particular 
plant  ceases  to  mean  an  increase  of 
pleasure.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  position, 
and  other  circumstances,  so  that  no 
general  answer  is  possible.  In  The 
Garden  of  the  27th  ult.  M.  Correvon 
speaks  of  Primula  cortusoides  as  strong 
crimson.  The  plant  I  have  known 
under  this  name  is  more  pink  than 
crimson.  I  was  looking  out  eagerly  for 
an  article  on  the  species  of  Tulips,  for  there  are 
few  plants  more  attractive,  so  I  read  with  pleasure 
"  E.  J.'s"  article  of  the  4th  inst.  Will  he  kindly 
say  whether  he  takes  these  bulbs  up  every  year  ? 
In  The  Garden  of  the  11th  inst.  Cistus  algarvensis 
is  mentioned.  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that 
Cistus  algarvensis  and  C.  formosus  are  nearly 
alike,  I  should  like  Mr.  Arnott  to  know  that  C. 
formosus  is  quite  hardy  here.  There  are  several 
large  bushes  in  this  garden,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
with  forty  or  fifty  flowers  on  each  bush  their  beauty 
is  striking  indeed. 

Coe.d  Efa,  near  Wrexham.  F.  A.  Sturge. 


MESSRS.    frank   CANT  AND   CO.'S   GOLD   MEDAL  GROUP   OF  ROSES   SHOWN   AT  THE   DRILL    HALL,    OCTOBER   "]. 


HISTORY    OF    THE   AMERICAN 

BEAUTY    ROSE. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — In  this  year's  April  number  of  a  splendidly 
illustrated  paper.  Country  Life  in  America,  there 
is  a  passage  which  in  the  main  confirms  Mr.  Peter 
Barr's  remarks  upon  the  introduction  of  this  Rose 
into  American  commerce.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 


it  is  a  practically  different  variety  from  Mme. 
Ferdinand  Jamin  .  .  .  ."  The  article  is  signed 
"  W.  M."  Thinking  this  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  or  some  of  your  readers  I  send  you  the  passage. 

RoLLO  Meyer. 
Clipliill  Rectory,  Ampthill. 


OCTOBER    ROSES. 


Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.'s  Gold 
Medal  Exhibit. 
On  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  an  e.^ceptionally 
bea,utiful  collection  of  Roses,  an  illustration  of 
■which  we  are  able  to  give.     It  was  generally  \ 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  display  of  Roses  ever  i 
seen  at  so  late  a  date,  and  we  believe  that  never 
before  has  a  gold  medal  been  awarded  to  a  ' 


I  noisseau,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme. 
H.  de  Potworowska,  Mme.  Louis  Poncet,  ]\Ime. 
Pierre  Cochet,  Mme.  Rsne  Gerard,  Maman 
Cochet,  Maria  C.  Reine  d'Espagne,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Marquise  de  Vivens,  Medea, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Muriel  Grahanie,  Papillon, 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  Raoul  Chauvry,  Reve  d'Or, 
Safrano,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Sou- 
venir de  Pierre  Notting,  Souvenir  de  Therese 
}  Levet,  The  Bride,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
and  William  Allen  Richardson. 

Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. 
Cecile    Brunner,    Etoile    d'Or,    Gloire   des 
Polyanthas,    Leonie    Lamesch,    Marie    Pavie 
Perle  des  Rouges,  and  Perle  d'Or. 

China  Roses. 
Cramoisie    Superieure,    Fabvier,    ilme.    E. 
Resal,  and  Qaeen  Mab. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briars. 
Catherine  Seyton  and  Edith  Bellenden. 
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SOCIETIES. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  sixteenth  anniversary  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hoi  born 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  the  Kith  inst.,  Arthur  \V.  Sutton, 
Es*!.,  F.L.S.,  V  IvI.H.,  presiding.  There  was  a  record 
gathering,  no  less  than  111  persons  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  the  occasion  proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  The 
history  of  the  society.  By  the  kindness  of  the  chairman 
excellent  instrumental  music  was  discoursed  during  dinner 
by  the  Alexandra  trio.  Amongst  those  present  we  noticed 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Ingram.  James  Hudson  (treasurer), E.  Sherwood, 
R.  Dean,  Dawkins,  S.  Mortimer,  C.  H.  Curtis,  A.J.  Baker, 
Ge')rge  Gordon,  J.  Heal,  and  others.  Telegrams  regretting 
their  absence  were  received  from  ilessrs.  Peter  Kay  and 
H.  J.  Catbush. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed,  and  reference 
made  to  the  donation  fruni  His  Majesty  the  King  to  the  fund 
for  building  the  new  hmticultural  hall,  the  chairman  gave 
the  toast  of  "  The  United  Hurticuitural  Benetit  and 
Pnjvident  Society."  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  he  had  read  up  the 
wurk  of  the  society  and  could  think  of  none  doing  better 
work  or  that  was  better  managed.  The  speaker  made  special 
reference  to  the  benevolent  fund,  pointing  out  that  this 
helps  members  after  they  have  been  on  the  sick  fund  for 
twelve  months,  thuse  who  are  over  seventy  years  old,  and 
also  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  metnbers.  The 
convalescent  fund  Mr.  Sutton  thouglit  was  also  well  worthy 
of  support,  but  suggested  that  its  funds  should  be  more 
liberally  disbursed.  Now  thirty-six  years  old,  the  society 
was  prospering  as  it  never  had  done  before.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  but  SS  members,  now  the  number  is  974, 
and  this  it  was  hoped  would  be  increased  to  l.OOu  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Twenty  years  ajo  the  invested  funds  were 
€6.800,  to-day  they  were  £2o,(ino.  Speaking  of  lapsed 
members,  Mr.  Sutton  said  those  who  are  unable  to  continue 
payment  do  not  lose  their  money.  He  also  referred  to  the 
economical  manner  in  which  the  society  was  managed, 
its  great  usefulness,  and  the  fact  that  the  committee  were 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  honorary  members  from 
between  70  and  So  to  100  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Sutton 
concluded  by  sincerely  commending  the  toast  he  gave. 

ilr.  James  Hudson,  V.  M.H.,  treasurer  of  the  society, 
responded.  He  said  the  benefit  fund  was  strong  by 
reason  of  the  subscriptions.  The  benevolent  fund  was 
not  quite  so  satisfactory,  because  honorary  members  were 
not  so  correspondingly  numerous  as  were  the  benefit 
members.  The  future  of  the  society  will  be  what  gardeners 
make  it;  unless  they  help  themselves  they  must  not  expect 
help  from  others.  51r.  HudsoTi  concluded  by  urging  gar- 
deners to  join,  and  hoped  the  members  would  obtain  other 
members. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  in  proposing  the  "Honorary  and  Life 
ilembers,"  said  the  society  wanted  honorary  members 
chiefly  to  advocite  its  claims  and  take  a  greater  interest  in 
it  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  The  t:2u,0iio  they  had 
invested  represented  rather  more  than  f20  per  member, 
thus  placing  them  in  an  unique  situation.  Mr.  Curtis 
suggested  that  presidents  of  local  gardening  societies  should 
help  all  they  could.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Culbush,  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  George  Gordon,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
Chairman, '  referred  to  the  very  valuable  help  that  Mr. 
Sutton  gave  to  gardening  institutions.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  replying, 
made  lengthy  reference  to  gardtning  and  gardeners.  He 
pointed  out  how  ancient  and  honourable  a  calling  that  of 
the  gardener  is,  and  spoke  of  the  gardens  in  Palestine,  im- 
mortalised in  Scripture.  Of  these  Mr.  Sutton  was  able  to 
give  interesting  particulars,  as  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  them.  The  ennobling  influence  of  gardening  was 
dwelt  upon  by  the  speaker,  who  concluded  by  hopin^  those 
present  would  take  to  heart  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  learnt 
from  gardening. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors  "  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Harding,  and  responded  to  by  Jlr.  Richard  Dean.  Mr.  W. 
Woods  gave  "The  Press,"  Mr.  W.  P.  Thompson  replying. 
Pleasant  music  (which  was  under  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  W. 
Morris  of  the  Gunnersbury  Gardens),  excellent  recitations, 
and  a  thought-reading  stance  given  during  the  intervals 
between  the  speeches  were  much  appreciated. 

The  following  statement  of  the  work  and  privileges  of  the 
society  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson  (treasurer)  to  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Arthur  Sutton)  :— 

"  This  society  has  been  established  for  thirty-six  years, 
its  rules  having  been  certified  and  passed  on  August  :J,  I8ti0. 
Like  many  other  such  institutions,  its  progress  at  first  was 
slow.  Thanks,  however,  to  its  friends  and  supporters,  its 
merits  were  realised  by  some  of  those  for  whom  it  had  been 
constituted,  and  for  the  past  sixteen  years  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  run  of  prosperity.  Twenty-one  years 
ago  —  in  1S81  —  the  membership  was  only  S8  ;  in  1886 
it  was  177 ;  in  isni  the  number  was  413  ;  and  in  1S96,  639. 
At  the  last  audit  the  numbers  were  904  (end  of  l!)ui),  but 
now  there  are  974  benefit  members.  The  executive  hope  that 
the  number  at  the  close  of  this,  the  Coronation  year,  will 
amount  to  1,000.  The  funds  of  the  society  have  increased 
in  a  similar  ratio.  These  in  1891  stood  at  a;6,S22  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  last  financial  year  the  amount  invested  and  in 
hand  for  current  expenses  were  £19.086.  At  the  present 
time  they  stand  at  £-20,(X)U  in  the  aggregate. 

"Some  of  the  large  benefit  societies  have  heaped  up  their 
funds  in  tens  of  thousands  by  the  misfortunes  of  their 
lapsed  members,  yet  have  not  so  large  an  average  sum  i)er 
member.  In  these  societies  members  who  allow  their  sub- 
scriptions to  lapse  lose  everything. 

"The  Benefit  Fund. 
"It  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  reason  that  in  a 'benefit' 
society  any  section  of  its  members  should  profit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  It  cannot  possibly  occur  in  our 
society.  The  'United,' from  its  commencement,  has  credited 
to  each  member  his  proportion  of  the  year's  working.    Thus, 


some  have  now  to  their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society 
over  £100,  to  which  is  added  yearly  3  per  cent,  interest. 
Each  member  has  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
sick  fund  of  the  current  year,  after  which  the  balance  is 
placed  to  his  own  account.  A  yearly  balance-sheet  is  issued 
to  each  member,  so  that  he  knows  from  year  to  year  exactly 
what  funds  he  has  to  his  credit.  And  in  the  event  of  his 
decease,  his  nominee  can  know  at  a  glance  what  that  balance 
is.  When  a  member  reaches  the  age  of  seventy  years  he 
can  withdraw  his  balance  in  one  sum,  or  in  smaller  amounts. 
Lapsed  members,  i.e..  members  whose  accounts  have  been 
closed  through  ceasing  to  pay  their  contributions,  can 
obtain  their  balances  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
the  sum  paid  to  such  being  the  amount  standing  to  their 
credit  when  they  became  lapsed  members. 

"  The  Benevolent  Fund 
is  provided  for  by  the  contributions  of  life  and  honorary 
members,  and  by  a  small  annual  sum  from  each  benefit 
member.  This  fund  provides  for  all  members  after  they 
have  passed  the  age  of  sf-venty  years.  It  also  assists 
members  in  cases  of  accident  or  other  peculiar  forms  of 
distress,  and  the  widows  of  such  members  who  die  in  needy 
circumstances.  The  committee  appeal  urgently  for  more 
honorary  and  life  members,  so  that  this  fund  may  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  benefit  members. 
With  1,000  benefit  members,  the  number  of  honorary  and 
life  members  should  be  at  least  100. 

"The  Convalescent  Fund 
is  a  purely  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  benefit 
members.  It  was  instituted  through  the  kindness,  liberality, 
and  business  forethought  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  Its  funds 
are  devoted  to  assisting  members  by  a  grant,  so  that  they 
can  obtain  a  change  of  air  during  convalescence.  In  the 
case  of  young  gardeners  who  may  be  iu  lodgings  during 
sickness,  it  is  an  important  aid  to  their  recovery. 

"The  Management  Fund 
is  directed  to  the  working  expenses  of  the  society.  During 
1901,  with  904  benefit  members,  it  amounted  to  £163  14s.  lUd., 
an  average  of  about  33.  7d.  per  member,  towards  which  each 
member  contributes  annually  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.,  the  balance 
being  made  up  from  the  interest  of  monies  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  lapsed  members,  and  by  the  proceeds  from 
advertisements  in  the  annual  report. 

"The  committee  considers  that  this  society  in  a  measure 
fulfils  what  has  been  often  urged  upon  the  community  at 
large,  viz.,  the  provision  of  '  old-age  pensions.'  It  is  a  self- 
help  society,  its  rules  being  framed  so  that  the  utmost 
possible  return  may  be  made  to  every  member  belonging  to 
it,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  each  one  has 
contributed.  The  secretary  is  always  willing  to  supply  any 
information  as  to  scales  of  contribution,  &c.  The  funds  are 
invested  in  approved  trustee  stocks,  which  yield  on  an 
average  about  3  per  cent." 


LIVERPOOL  ROOT  SHOW. 
The  thirteenth  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farmers"  Club,  was  held  in  a  marquee  in  Great  Nelson  Street, 
Liverpool,  on  the  ISth  inst.  The  exhibits  and  entries  quite 
upheld  the  high  position  ui  previous  years,  whilst  a  large 
number  of  visitors  attended.  As  in  former  years,  the  Lord 
Mayor  cf  Liverpool  attended  and  opened  the  show.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  E.G.,  also  accords  it  his 
warmest  support.  The  exhibits  were  of  a  high  standard  in 
every  department.  The  Potatoes  generally  are  the  main 
attraction,  and  they  were  conspicuous  by  the  quantity  and 
the  very  fine  quality.  Owing  to  the  number  of  classes  only 
the  first  prize  awards  can  be  given.  Six  tubers  in  all  cases 
comprised  a  dish. 

Potatoes. 

White  early  Kidney  of  certain  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Johnson. 
Early  Sutton's  Regent,  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton.  Early  white 
round  of  certain  varieties,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  small 
but  clean  specimens  of  Superb.  White,  second  early 
Kidney,  of  selected  sorts,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  Cole's 
Favourite.  White,  second  early  round,  of  selected 
sorts,  Mr.  Thomas  Percival,  with  Royal  Standard. 
Early  or  second  early,  any  other  shape,  Mr.  Ben.  Ashton, 
with  Ideal.  Snowdrop  or  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Mr.  W. 
Mackerall,  with  the  former.  Reading  Giants  or  Colossal, 
Mr.  Edward  Davies,  with  the  latter.  Sutton's  Abundance, 
Mr.  George  Ashley.  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  with  large  clean  tubers.  Up-to-date,  twenty-nine 
entries,  Mr.  Thomas  Reason. 

Late  Maincrop  or  Langworthy,  Mr.  Ben.  Ashton,  good 
form.  Late  Kidney,  ilr.  James  Johnson,  with  large 
Excelsior.  Late  round,  Mr.  B.  Bowen,  with  Zion  House. 
Late,  any  other  shape,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  Scottish 
Triumph. 

Red  or  coloured  early  or  second  early,  Mr.  Ben.  Ashton. 
with  Reading  Russett.  Red  or  coloured  early  or  second 
early  Kidney,  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  with  clean  Fearless  Rose. 
Red  or  coloured  late  Kidney,  or  any  other  shape,  except 
round,  Mr.  Thomas  Reason,  with  Edgecote  Purple.  Red  or 
coloured  late  round,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood,  for  Purple  Perfection. 
Heaviest  old  or  new  variety,  Mr.  James  Smith. 

New  Varieties. 

Early  or  second  early  Kidney,  Mr.  .Tames  Johnson,  with 
Parker's  Seedling.  Early  or  second  early  round,  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  with  Sunbeam.  Late  Kidney,  Mr.  Ben  Ashton, 
with  Webb's  Empire  ;  a  special  award  was  given,  the  tubers 
were  large  and  of  tine  form.  Late  round,  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  with  A'ictorj'. 

Special  prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  .Sons.-l'br 
three  dishes  chosen  from  selected  kinds,  Mr.  James  Johnson, 
with  a  fine  lot  of  Abundance,  Ideal,  and  Satisfaction,  the 
two  first  named  being  given  special  awards.  One  dish,  any 
variety,  bearing  Sutton's  name,  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  with 
Satisfaction.    Sutton's  Reliance,  Mr.  Thomas  Percival. 

Special  prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  E,  Webb  and  Sons.— 
One  dish  from  selected  kinds,  Mr.  Ben.  Ashton.  Webb's 
Yeoman   or  Webb's  Renown,   Mr.  Ben.  Ashton,  with   the 


latter.  Kidney  shape,  of  selected  kinds,  Mr.  Edward  Davies, 
with  Webb's  Motor.  Late  rouud,  from  selected  kinds,  Mr. 
John  Haycox,  with  Goldfinder. 

Special  prizes  by  Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons.— For  Charlea 
Fidler,  first  prize,  Fidler's  diploma  of  merit  and  gold  medal, 
Mr.  John  Wilson  ;  Mr.  James  Needham  second,  diploma, 
and  silver  medal. 

Special  prizes  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Button.— Any  new  variety, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Newton,  first,  with  Edward  VII.  ;  second,  Mr  S 
Maddock,  with  Maddox's  Excelsior. 

Special  prizes  by  ilr.  W.  Kerr.— Round,  first,  Mr.  Ben 
Ashton,  with  Enterprise. 

Special  prizes  by  Mr.  John  Niven.— Kerr's  General  BuUer 
first,  Mr.  James  Johnson.  One  dish  from  selected  kinds'^ 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  with  Pioneer. 

Special  prizes  by  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst.— For  three  Gateacre 
Swedes,  Mr.  G.  Argyle  won  the  silver  cup,  with  very  fine 
roots.     Many  other  vegetables  were  also  shown. 

Fruit. 

Six  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  G.  Faulkner,  with  Warner's 
King.  Six  dessert,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  with  Blenheim  Orange 
Six  culinary  Pears,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  with  Uvedale  St. 
Germain.    Six  dessert,  Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  with  Marie  Louise. 

Special  prizes.— Six  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  W.  Mackerall" 
Warner's  King.  Six  dessert  Apples,  same  exhibitor,  with 
Ribston  Pippin.  Six  culinary  Pears,  Mr.  W.  Mackerall 
with  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Six  dessert  Pears,  Mr  w'^ 
Mackerall,  with  Beurr6  Hardy.  Any  other  dish  of  fruit, 
Mr.  Ben.  Ashton,  first,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  second,  with  Peaches. 

Mr.  R.  Webster,  president,  Mr.  James  Lunt.  Halewood, 
and  his  stewards  made  most  satisfactory  arrangements. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at 
Chiswick  on  the  13th  inst.,  to  further  examine  late  fionering 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Some  excellent  kinds  were  in  flower, 
several  obtaining  awards  of  merit  and  others  being  hi-rhly 
commended.  Present ;  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  with 
Messrs.  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Jeffries,  C.  Dixon,  R.  Dean,  W.  J. 
James,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

Awards  of  merit  was  given  to  the  following  kinds  :— 

Aster  yori  Belgii  Ariadne.— One  of  the  most  handsome  in 
the  entire  collection,  and  as  here  grown  forming  a  rather 
close  pyramid,  whicli  is  both  densely  and  profusely  flowered. 
The  solitary  blossoms  are  U  inches  across,  and  the  colour  a 
good  pale  blue.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
October  kinds.     Height,  5  feet  to  6  feet. 

Aster  Sovi  Belgii  Calliope.— A  showy  and  vigorous  kind, 
growing  about  4_^  feet  high,  and  with  pale  mauve  flowers. 
Of  good  growth  and  free-flowering,  the  bushes  were  laden 
with  blossoms  rather  more  than  li  inches  across.  These  two 
varieties  were  shown  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Aster  Novi  Belgii  Elsie  Perry.— Au  excellent  kind  in  every 
way,  with  medium-sized  blossoms  of  a  warm  rose  tint. 
Height,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  with  strong  branching  habit,  on 
which  the  well  formed  flowers  are  produced  continuously. 
From  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Aster  iVot't  Belgii  CoomOeji^hacre  Brightness.— Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  well-known  A.  N.  B.  Coombe- 
fishacre  will  only  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  great 
advance,  hence  its  rather  descriptive  final  name.  It  is 
about  4  feet  high.  It  is  of  bushy  and  fairly  compact  habit,, 
and  its  free-flowering  is  remarkable.  Flowers,  medium  size, 
rosy  pink  in  colour,  and  at  their  best  in  mid-October.  From 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 

Aster  Cordelia.— Despite  the  obvious  cross-bred  character 
of  this  kiud,  an  item  rendering  it  difticult  to  classify  at 
sight,  it  is  a  free  and  pretty  kind.  It  is  probable  that  it 
may  prove  an  almost  intermediate  between  either  Novi 
Belgii  or  Ix^vis  and  one  of  the  cordifolius  section.  The 
rather  conical  habit  inclines  to  the  last  named.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  palest  blue.  Height,  4  feet.  From  Miss  Willmott, 
Warlcy,  Essex. 

Aster  mnineK-s  Delight.— A  charming  variety,  graceful, 
free,  and  beautiful.  Height,  3  feet  or  so,  nearly  erect, 
pleasing  elegant  habit,  and  smothered  with  while  rosy- 
eyed  blossoms  of  A  inch  diameter.    From  itr.  E.  Beckett. 

Aster  cordi/olius  elegam.— this  possesses  all  the  merit  of 
typical  A.  cordifolius,  and  is  more  elegant  in  growth.  In 
common  with  all  this  set  the  blossoms  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  nearly  5  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  tinted 
with  very  pale  mauve,  while  the  ever-varying  white  and 
reddish  disc  completes  a  very  pretty  picture.  In  dainty 
and  elegant  habit,  with  great  freedom  of  blossoming,  these 
cordifolius  kinds  are  not  excelled.  From  Messrs.  Debbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

A.^ter  acris  car.  7ianus. — The  name  here  given  is  not  only 
singularly  appropriate,  but,  one  may  almost  add.  amply 
descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the 
whole  collection.  It  is  really  a  dwarf  form  of  A.  acris,  but 
comes  into  fullest  beauty  when  the  type  is  on  the  wane, 
thus  being  dou  Illy  useful.  The  starry  blossoms  are  just  as- 
free  as  in  the  typical  kind,  and  the  linear  leafage  the  same, 
but  the  height  is  barely  Iti  inches,  as  growing  at  Chiswick,  a 
fact  alone  that  is  suggestive  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put.  It  is  indeed  a  most  welcome  kind  to  be  at  its 
Ipest  in  mid-October.  Planted  together  with  other  acris 
varieties  its  true  habit  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  From  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  following  were  highly  commended  :— 
Aster  yovi  Belgii  semi-plemts.  —  This  was  labelled"  as 
received,  A.  N.  B.  flore-pleno,  but  the  committee  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  name  would  mislead, 
therefore  the  modified  form  as  above  was  put  forward.  The 
variety  is  of  quite  a  promising  character,  of  very  good  habit, 
and  producing  the  large  pale  blue  blossoms  in  which  a  touch 
of  lavender  is  also  seen.  Height,  5  feet.  From  Miss  Willmott, 
Warley,  Essex. 

Aster  yori  Belgii  Jessie  Cr»m.— This  also  came  from 
Miss  Willmott.  (^rowing  some  4i  feet  high,  and  loaded  as 
it  is  with  a  wealth  of  rosy  lilac  flowers,  it  is  very  bright  and 
attractive  even  amid  the  host  of  good  kinds  here  seen. 
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Aster  Novi  Belfiii  Edna  Itacia.— The  flowers  of  this  are  of 
medium  size,  and  of  rich  rosy  purple.  Tliey  are  well  formed, 
and  the  habit  and  fieedom  of  blooming  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  plant  is  about  3i  feet  high.  Although  seen  m 
sood  condition  at  this  meeting,  the  variety  really  belongs  to 
a  date  fully  a  fortnight  earlier,  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill. 

Aster  viynineus  Freedom.— This  is  only  surpassed  by 
A  V.  Delight,  yet  the  great  array  of  its  starry  white  yellow- 
eyed  blossoms  doubtless  called  forth  a  very  serviceable 
name.  Freedom  has  all  the  attributes  of  its  type,  and 
surpasses  it  in  freedom  of  flowering.     From  llr.  E.  Beckett. 

Aster  cordifoUus  Ideal  is  virtually  an  improved  form, 
possibly  a  seedling  of  A.  c.  Diana,  from  which  it  differs  only 
in  the  rather  more  deeply  coloured  flowers.  The  great  mass 
of  starry,  delicately  toned  blossoms  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  varieties  of  A.  cordifolius.  It  will  assuredly 
meet  with  many  admirers.    From  Mr.  Beckett. 

Aster  cordifolius  Sweetheart  .—This  exquisite  variety  has 
flowers  of  the  palest,  softest  blue  or  pale  lavender,  a  tone  so 
delicate  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.     The  variety  attams 

4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  the  firm,  vigorous,  freely  branched 
growth  and  stems,  lateral  as  well  as  principal,  are  just 
loaded  with  a  mass  of  blossoms  that  would  he  dense  but  for 
the  free  branching  character  of  the  plant,  which  disposes  of 
them  in  the  most  graceful  fashion.  It  is  a  charming  kind- 
From  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Aster  Noi'oi  Anglice  W.  P.  Bowman.— This  is  one  of  the 
■finest  of  the  Nova;  Anglia?  group.      Strong  and  vigorous, 

5  feet  or  more  high,  it  produces  among  the  latest  of  these 
Asters  its  large  and  handsome  rosy  purple  flowers.  These 
latter  are  in  a  shortly  branched  head,  thus  creating  a  good 
«ffect  in  a  mass.  The  flowers  are  very  richly  coloured. 
From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  J.  G.  Fowler,  H.  Little,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  H.  M.  Pollett,  James  Douglas,  Frank  A.  Rehder, 
If  F  Bilney,  J.  Charlesworth,  F.  VV.  Ashton,  G.  F.  Moore, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and  F.  Sander. 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  J.  Bradahaw,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Southgate,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge). 
It  contained  some  excellent  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Loddigesii 
alba,  C.  Mantinii  x  nobilior,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  Dendrobium  nubile  Cooksoni,  0.  John 
Baguley  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  hardyana),  and  others.  Silver 
Flora  medal.  „     j,    j,    ,-    , 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  \orks, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  several  very 
choice  plants,  many  of  them  hybrids.  We  noticed  Cattleya 
Mrs  J  W.  Whiteley  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  massaiana),  a 
lovely  flower;  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  magniflca,  with  a 
larger,  more  brilliantly-coloured  lip ;  C.  Iris,  C.  chamber- 
lainiana  (C.  guttata  Leopoldii  x  C.  aurea),  L.-C.  gottoiana 
(C.  Warneri  x  L.  tenebrosa),  L.-C.  gottoiana  superba, 
Cypripedium  Standard  (C.  Charlesworthii  x  C.  leeanum 
giganteum),  a  very  good  crispum— 0.  c.  Trianie  roseum,  with 
heavy  spots  of  chocolale-red  ;  L.-C.  Weedmiensis  Kubelik 
(C.  granulosa  x  C.  Mendelii).  There  was  also  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album,  and  several 
other  well  flowered  and  choice  Orchids.  Silver  Flora 
medal.  .    ,  ._....  j 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  most 
beautiful  Lselio-Cattleyas  and  hybrid  Cattleyas.  Particularly 
striking  were  La;lia  splendens  (L.  crispa  x  L.  purpurata), 
Cattleya  wendlandiana  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  Warscewiczii), 
C.  Mantinii  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  dowiana  aurea),  L.-C. 
bietchleyensis  var.  urania,  C.  porphyrophlebia  (C.  superba 
X  C.  intermedia),  C.  x  Chloris(C.  maxima  x  bowringiana),  a 
striking  flower  of  a  blue-purple  colour  ;  Cypripedium  Baron 
Schroder  (C.  ojnanthum  superbum  x  C.  faiieanum).  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Orchids  in  which  several  good  things  were  noticeable. 
Vanda  coBrulea  was  represented  by  two  plants  bearing 
splendid  racemes  of  their  uniquely  beautiful  flowers,  Cattleya 
Maroni  (C.  velutina  x  C.  aurea),  Lselio-Cattleya  gottoiana, 
L.-C.  bowringiana  Clive  (sepals  and  petals  purple,  lip  an 
intense  velvety  purple,  with  two  yellow  blotches  below  the 
column),  L.-C.  Euterpe  aurea,  L.-C.  Martinette  (C.  Mossife  x 
L.  tenebrosa),  L.-C.  bietchleyensis,  and  others.  Silver 
Banksiau  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  showed 
several  beautiful  Orchids,  notably  Oncidium  ornithorhyn- 
chum album,  Cypripedium  lansoni  magnifica  (C.  MorganL-c  x 
C.  rothsohildianum),  Cattleya  aurea  Rosita,  Lycaste  hybrida 
Low's  variety  (a  natural  hybrid),  Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior, 
and  others.  "Silver  Banksian  medal. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford, 
showed  a  small  group  of  choice  Orchids,  for  instance 
Lffilio-Cattleya  haroldiana  superba,  L;clia  digbyano-pur- 
purata,  var.  King  Edward  VII.  (a  very  handsome  flower), 
L.-C.  bietchleyensis  Fowler's  variety  (described  elsewhere), 
and  others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq..  Percy  Lodge  Garden,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Cragg),  sent  several  pretty 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Dendrobium  schra'- 
derianum.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Colesbourne  Park,  Cheltenham 
(gardener,  Mr.  Walters),  showed  Habenaria  caruea  bearing 
two  erect  racemes  of  large  pale  pink  flowers,  and  one 
still  undeveloped.  Cultural  commendation.  Stenoglottis 
longifolia  Colesbourne  var.  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
sent  L.-C.  gottoiana  Edenside  var. 

L.-elio-Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Sou,  Ipper  HoUoway,  N. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  for  Angra-cum  Kotschyi,  a  plant  bearing  a 
^irooping  raceme  of  curious  white  flowers,  furnished  with 
long  stalk-like  tails  fully  fl  inches  or  10  inches  long. 


A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Westtteld,  Woking,  tor  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Maroni 
(C.  velutina  x  C.  dowiana  aurea). 

Certificated  Orchids. 
Odontoglossum  harryano-crispxnn  var.  delicata. — This  is 
a  remarkable  variety  of  0.  spectabile  (0.  harryano-crispum). 
The  flower  is  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  long,  somewhat 
tapering,  and  prettily  crinkled.  Very  pale  green  is  the 
ground  colour  of  the  sepals,  which  are  heavily  spotted  with 
chocolate-brown.  The  lower  half  of  the  petals  is  white,  also 
spotted  with  brown,  and  the  upper  half  is  pale  green.  The 
large  flat  slightly  receding  lip  is  white,  prettily  marked  with 
brown.  Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).  First-class  certificate. 
° Lcelio-Cattleya  bietchleyensis  Fouler  s  variety.— A  remark- 
ably handsome  flower,  large,  and  of  most  beautiful  colouiing. 
The  petals  are  of  a  dark  rose  colour,  and  the  sepals  a  lighter 
tone.  I'he  most  remarkable  attribute  of  the  flower,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  lip.  Practically  all 
over,  both  inside  and  out,  it  is  a  rich  crimson  tinged  with 
purple.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are  somewhat 
drooping.  Shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford.    First-class  certificate. 

Lalio-Cattteya  x  Mrs.  Chamberlain.— The  parents  of  this 
hybrid  are  given  as  Cattleya  chocoensis  and  Brassavola 
digbyana,  and  a  peculiarly  pleasing  flower  has  resulted  from 
the  cross.  The  large,  beaulifully  fringed  lip  is  pale  lilac, 
with  an  exquisitely  coloured  throat— a  pretty  green.  The 
loose  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  white  very  lightly  tinged  with 
lilac.  From  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  J.  Mackay). 
Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vesetable  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Henry 
Esling,  S.  Mortimer,  A,  Dean,  W.  Pope,  Edwin  Beckett, 
George  Keif,  Horace  J.  Wright,  J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques, 
G.  Reynolds,  F.  L.  Lane,  James  Smith,  G.  Norman,  James 
H.  Veitch,  George  Wythes,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Major  Bythway,  Warlborough,  Llanelly,  South  Wales 
(gaidener,  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins),  obtained  a  silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples.  The  cooking 
varieties  were  shown  better  than  the  dessert  fruits ;  they 
were  really  excellent.  All  were  well  coloured,  and  many 
were  of  good  size. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  The  Lodge,  Dedham,  showed  a  small  collection 
of  Apples.    Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  was  given  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  autumn  fruiting  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

Mr.  W.  Shingler,  head  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  Melton 
Constable,  showed  a  new  Grape,  Melton  Constable  Seedling, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  varieties  the  Lady 
Hastings  and  Gros  Colman.  Pot  Vines  were  shown  bearing 
four  or  five  bunches;  these  were  of  medium  size.  The 
berries  were  a  good  colour  and  carrying  an  excellent  bloom. 
The  flavour  of  this  new  Grape,  however,  did  not  recommend 
it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  showed 
fruits  of  Burbank's  Giant  Prune. 

Several  other  new  fruits  were  shown,  but  only  one  award 
was  made. 

R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfleld  Gardens,  Bucks  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Gibson),  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  a  very  flne  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  exhibit  was  splendidly  set  up, 
quite  one  of  the  best  arranged  collections  we  have  seen.  A 
great  number  of  dishes  were  included,  and  the  quality  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  background  of  the  exhibit 
consisted  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery, 
Leeks,  &c.,  the  smaller  dishes  being  arranged  in  front. 
Such  displays  as  this  are  worthy  of  great  praise.  Nothing 
does  more  to  foster  an  enthusiasm  for  vegetable  culture 
than  a  representative  display  of  first-rate  produce,  such  as 
Mr.  Gibsons  exhibit  undoubtedly  was. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  awarded  a 
silver  Knightian  medal  for  an  interesting  miscellaneous 
collection  of  vegetables.  They  were  well  grown  specimens, 
and  bore  good  testimony  to  the  Kentish  soil  and  Mr. 
Cannell's  skilful  culture. 

Mr.  John  Crook.  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  sent  a  dish 

of  Green  Peas  (Veitch's  Gladiator),   also  some  foliage  to 

show  the  good  effect  of  spraying,  to  keep  down  mildew  and 

thrip,  with  Messrs.  White's  Sprayer. 

New  Fruit. 

Apple  Edward's  Coronation.  —  An  award  of  merit  was 
given  to  this  new  Apple,  whose  parentage  was  not  com- 
municated, but  we  should  say  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  parents.  It  is  flatter  than  Cox's 
Orange,  prettily  coloured  on  the  sunny  side,  and  the  stalk 
is  lon'g  and  thin.  The  flavour  is  excellent.  It  is  said  of  the 
tree  that  it  is  of  compact  habit  and  a  good  grower.  Shown 
by  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Portman,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfleld  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  R.  Dean,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
W.  Howe,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  Chas. 
Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Geo.  Gordon, 
C.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
J.  H.  Fitt,  Geo.  Paul,  and  J.  Fraser. 

In  every  direction  the  fast  approaching  winter  season  was 
made  apparent,  hardy  plants  and  Dahlias  are  being  replaced 
by  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  there  were  good  collections 
shown.  Some  few  groups  of  hardy  pUants  still  remained, 
and  of  these  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Coveut  Garden,  con- 
tributed a  most  interesting  lot.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies 
were  in  plenty,  and  of  these  we  select  one  which  we  consider 
should  be  in  every  collection  —  Novi  Belgii  Mrs.  W. 
Marshall.  It  is  a  flne  plant,  and  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  variety  before.  Some  few  Phloxes  were  good, 
and  especially  so  the  Kniphoflas,  such  as  Triumph,  Leichtlini 
distachya,  of  a  red-flame  tone,  Corallina  superba,  very 
brilliant   in   colour,  &c.      Gladioli  were   strong,   and   the 


Childsii  forms  very  beautiful.  A  charming  lot  of  autumn 
Crocuses  included  C.  speciosus,  C.  zonatus,  C.  pulchellus,  a 
set  of  gems  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  three,  while  of 
Colchicums,  the  double  white  and  pink  were  good.  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Pentstemons,  some  few  Lilium  auratum,  the  pretty 
Polygonum  moUe,  with  fragrant  white  plumes,  were  othei 
things  of  interest,  and  not  less  so  the  pink  Japanese 
Anemone  Queen  Charlotte,  a  large  and  handsome  kind  that 
will  quite  displace  A.  j.  elegans.  Early  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  completed  quite  a  good  lot  of  things. 
Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  also  had  hardy 
flowers,  and  here  again  many  things  of  like  character  found 
a  place.  Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  good  for  so  late  a 
date,  at  once  revealing  the  open  character  of  the  season, 
when  such  as  Vesta,  Island  Queen,  Zollern,  Starfish, 
Innovation,  and  others  were  quite  characteristic.  Lilium 
speciosum  in  variety,  L.  auratum,  Pentstemons,  Early 
Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  Japanese 
Anemones  were  all  good.  Kniphofia  Nelsoni  was  very  flne  ; 
so,  too,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  a  pretty  lot  of  Nerines, 
most  of  them  seedlings.  The  gold  and  silver-leaved  Cornish 
Jloneywort  (Sibthorpia)  were  also  shown.  Bronze  Banksian 
medal. 

From  Edmonton,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons  brought  some 
fifty  species  and  varieties  of  Polypodiums,  in  which  the 
well-known  kinds  glaucum  and  aureum  were  in  conspicuous 
contrast  with  vaccinifolium  album,  pectinata,  piloselloides, 
musajfolium,  and  others.  The  entire  lot. were  excellent  and 
well-grown  examples.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  John  Russell  of  Richmond  showed  a  table  of  Aueuba 
vera,  perfect  bushes,  freely  set  with  brilliant  red  berries 
and  the  plants  about  9  inches  above  the  pot.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  such  as  these  for  ornamental  use  as  pot 
plants,  for  which  their  perfect  hardihood  would  stand  them 
in  good  stead.  There  must  have  been  some  two  hundred 
plants  or  so.  Osmanthus  purpureus  was  also  shown.  Bronze 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  showed  Draca;nas  and 
Crotons  in  variety,  together  with  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  a  few  Cypripediums,  C.  Medea,  C.  calophyllum,  &c.,  the 
variegated  Ficus,  Anthuriums,  and  the  like.  Vote  of  thanks. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  set  up  a 
grand  table  of  their  new  winter-flowering  Begonias,  in  which 
Mrs.  Heal  and  the  wonderfully  free-flowering  Ideala  were 
the  main  features.  B.  Incomparabilis,  derived  from  crossing 
B.  Frcebelli  and  B.  polypetala,  is  also  a  remarkable  hybrid, 
superior  to  either  parent  from  the  decorative  standpoint. 
The  set  represents  a  great  advance  in  Begonia  hybridisation. 
DKdalacanthua  parvus  has  deep  violet-blue  flowers  upon 
quite  dwarf  plants,  and  by  these  a  group  of  javanico- 
jasminoides  Rhododendrons  was  shown.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Mr.  G.  Shawyer,  Hounslow,  showed  several  good  Chrysan- 
themums mostly  seedlings.  Eleanor,  flne  white ;  Miss  B. 
Miller,  orange-yellow  ;  and  Black  Prince,  being  of  the  best 
of  those  named. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire  (gardener, 
Mr.  Walters),  showed  an  admirable  lot  of  Nerines,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  red  crimson  ;  Miss  Carrington,  deep  rose-pink  ; 
and  Rosebud,  being  remarkable,  the  last  the  most  distinct 
of  all  both  in  form  and  colour.  This  at  least  should  prove  a 
good  breeder  by  reason  of  its  widely  distinct  character 
generally.  For  the  remainderwe  can  only  say  they  represented 
an  admirable  lot  of  these  charming  plants.  Silver  Banksian 
medal.  «    .      ,    t 

The  white  .and  typical  form  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
were  set  up  by  Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  South  Woodford  (gardener, 
Mr.  Dunkley),  the  large  and  bushy  plants  being  freely 
flowered.  ..   j  i       „ 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  tree  Ferns, 
Dicksonia  glauca,  D.  antarctica,  Cibotium  species,  Cyathea 
medullaris,  etc.,  large  handsome  heads  on  flne  stems.  Silver 
Banksian  medal.  . 

A  noteworthy  group  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  with 
Dracajnas  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  all 
beautifully  grown  stuff,  as  is  his  wont.  The  Dracajnas  were 
grouped  and  contained  such  kinds  as  His  Majesty,  Warrerii, 
Mayi,  Bergmanni,  &c.,  and  with  a  few  graceful  Palms  made 
a  very  pleasing  and  fresh-looking  group.  Tree  Carnation 
Triumphans,  a  scarlet  kind,  dwarf  and  very  free,  was  also 
shown.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mrs.  Dennison,  Little  Gaddesden,  Berkhampsted  (gardener 
Mr.  Gentle),  set  up  an  assortment  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
well-known  kinds  mostly,  together  with  seedlings. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  Chrysan- 
themums, in  which  Lord  Hopetoun  (crimson  and  gold),  Mrs. 
Harry  Emmerton  (yellow),  and  Princess  Henry  (a  hirsute 
kind)  were  the  most  notable.  Many  early-flowering  sorts 
were  also  staged.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  large  white-flowered  Chrysanthemum,  Laura  Howard, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  staged  a  group 
of  Draca;nas,  fine  well-grown  examples  in  good  kinds,  such 
as  Gladstone,  amabilis,  Alsace  Lorraine,  Baptisti,  Emile 
Zola,  Imperialis,  &c.,  with  the  beautiful  yellow  AUamanda 
Williamsii  in  the  midst. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  large  as  well 
as  comprehensive  group,  in  which  there  were  Michaelmas 
Daisies  galore,  artistically  set  up,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds  ;  for  example,  cordifolius,  Diana,  and  elegans 
were  very  beautiful,  while  one  called  Captivation,  rose-pink 
in  colour,  was  very  pretty.  Amellus  Stella,  a  quite  starry 
kind  ;  and  Enchantress,  a  flne  pyramid  of  palest  mave,  were 
both  "ood  among  these  popular  kinds.  Then  in  Tree  Carna- 
tions we  noted  the  white  Mrs.  Brooks,  the  crimson 
Alalmaison  Maggie  Hodgson,  the  white  and  striped  Sir 
Hector  Macdonald,  and  the  crimson  General  Maceo.  A 
silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  ,,;,,■„ 

lu  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Wells,  Redhlll, 
the  following  varieties  were  prominent :  Lord  Alverstone, 
rich  crimson,  broad  florets,  with  light  gold  reverse,  very 
handsome  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  yellow,  very  flne,  but  rather 
paler  than  usual;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thornicroft,  bronze  and 
yellow  •  Miss  E.  Fulton,  white,  very  flne ;  PhyUis,  orange- 
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gold  ;  Mme.  Guatave  Henry,  white;  Mnie.  \'on  Andr^, 
yellow,  of  canary  tune,  &c.  Then  around  the  front  was  a 
margin  of  such  as  Jules  Mary,  Carrie,  Gertie,  and  many 
others  of  the  free-flowering  class  that  grow  so  well  in  the 
open  ground.  The  group  was  an  admirable  one,  well  staged, 
and  the  flowers  fresh  looking  and  tempting.  The  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  was  well  merited. 

In  that  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  we  saw  such  excellent 
examples  as  are  rarely  seen  at  these  early  meetings. 
The  best  things  in  this  fine  group  were  Mrs.  C.  Brooks, 
white,  very  fine  quality;  Mrs.  James  Mileham,  rose- 
raauve.  with  silvery  reverse,  was  in  splendid  form  in 
several  places  and  everywhere  good  in  this  group.  It  is  a 
massive  and  well-built  flower,  and  fully  big  enough  to 
satisfy  the  big  flower  champions  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
gold;  Godfrey's  Pride;  Lady  Audrey  Buller,  yellow;  Miss 
A.Byron,  white;  Bronze  Soleild'Octobre.GodfreysTriumph, 
M.  Paoli  Radelli,  pure  white,  Ac.  In  this  group,  too,  were 
many  Palms,  graceful  Phcenix  drooping  over  the  flowers, 
while  a  margin  of  early  kinds  and  a  fringe  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  completed  as  fine  a  lot  as  we  have  seen  at  any 
ifctober  meeting.  There  were,  indeed,  many  superb 
blossoms.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Some  good  cut  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  Miss 
Edith  Somers,  Bushey  (gardener,  Mr.  Cooper),  Mme.  Gus- 
tave  Henry,  Hairy  Wonder,  and  Bouquet  de  Dame  being  the 
best. 

A  similar  lot  was  sent  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith, 
M.P.,  Henley-on-Thames  (gardener,  ilr.  Perkins),  Lady 
Ackland  (goki),  Primrose  Dame  (yellow),  and  Mary  Perkins 
(rich  yellow)  being  noted. 

Begonia  Mrs.  D.  C.  Guthrie  is  a  rose-pink  kind,  from  D.  C. 
Guthrie,  Esq.,  East  Haddon  Hall,  Northamptonshire  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  U.  Trueman).  This  was  stated  to  be  a  sport 
from  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this.     The  plant  also  is  strongly  tuberous. 

Nerine  coruscans  major  in  fine  trusses  came  from  H.  J. 
Lane,  Esq.,  Bexley,  Kent,  and  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoulh,  set  up  a  sterling  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  several  sections,  though  notably  show 
kinds,  in  which  he  is  evidently  very  strong.  For  instance, 
Loveliness  (doft  yellow),  Sensation  (bronze  and  gold),  Kim- 
berley  (rich  gold),  Lord  Alverstone  (crimson,  with  gold 
reverse,  very  fine).  Masterpiece  and  Grandeur  (both  of  the 
red-crimson  type),  Exmouth  Rival  (a  superbly  dark  kind, 
with  finely  fliiished  petal,  almost  velvet-like),  and  Queen 
Alexandra  (bud-orange)  were  all  good  things.  Free-fiowering 
decorative  kinds  were  also  included,  of  which  October  King, 
Mars,  and  Pink  Beauty  were  noted  in  particular.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  a  group  of  Tree  Carnation  Exmouth  Pink,  a 
flower  of  pleasing  shade  and  rather  full.  Some  others  were 
shown,  but  no  names  were  to  be  seen.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  following  obtained  awards  of  merit  :— 

ChrysanthetDum  Miss  E.  J'tdton.—A  fine  kind  of  the 
incurved  type  of  Japanese,  with  broad  and  massive  florets 
of  a  fine  pure  white.  From  Messrs,  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Hon.  Mrs.  Ackland.— A  rich  golden 
yellow,  fine  in  build  and  superb  in  colour.  From  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Henley-on-Thames  (gardener,  Mr. 
Perkins). 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Paoli.  Radelli.— As  shown,  this 
massive  flower,  of  the  largest  size,  was  of  a  soft  pink 
tone,  whiter  near  the  centre,  or  rather  less  coloured  at 
the  tips.  Other  flowers  in  the  Hall  appeared  white,  we 
believe.  The  above  was  shown  in  capital  condition  by  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex. 

Anenf  ne  iap<'nica  Queen  Charlotte.—  A  pink  flowered  kind 
of  increased  size  and  beauty,  and  certainly  a  most  meri- 
torious variety  worthy  of  free  planting.  From  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

Cimicifitna  japonica.~X\\\%  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  C. 
simplex.  It  is  the  purest  kind  known,  and  the  most  late  in 
flowering.  Flowers  are  produced  in  dense  columnar  spikes 
from  amid  much  divided  leafaee.  Flowers  pure  white. 
Shown  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Hudson). 

Serine  Misa  Car rivfjton. —Flowers  of  a  deep  rose-pink, 
large,  with  much  undulated  secments,  spikes  bold  and  freely 
flowered.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Cirencester  (gardener, 
Mr.  Walters). 

A  botanical   certificate  was  awarded   to  Nerine  flexuosa 

alba  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.     The  plant  is  taller  than 

the  type,  and  flowers  in  company  with  good  arching  leaves. 

The  Lecti're. 

"Summer  and  Autimn  Bulbs.  ■ 

Mr.  P.  R.  Barr,  in  his  paper  on  the  above  subject,  gave 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  the 
best  bulbs  for  summer  and  autumn.  The  word  "  bulb"  was 
taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  so  as  to  include  corms.  tubers, 
Ac.  Ranunculi  were  first  mentioned.  These,  said  Mr. 
Barr,  should  be  planted  2  inches  below  the  ground.  The 
beauty  and  value  of  the  Spanish  and  Enplish  Iribes  was 
extolled,  and  the  best  varieties  given.  They  were  said  to 
be  amongst  the  easiest  of  bulbs  to  cultivate,  September 
planting  giving  the  best  results.  Ixias,  Calochorti,  and 
Sparaxis  were  next  brought  to  notice.  Ixias  like  a  sunny 
spot  and  well-drained  soil.  'J'he  Sparaxis,  which  require 
similar  culture,  are  most  brilliantly  coluured  floweis.  The 
Calochorti  were  one  of  the  gems  of  June  flowers.  They  are 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Tulip  family  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  different  sections,  all  of  which  are  hardy, 
were  described.  The  early  Gladioli  were  very  valuable,  G. 
byzantinus  and  G.  Colvillii  being  very  suitable  for  natu- 
ralising. Plant  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep  from  October  to 
Jaimary  in  a  situation  protected  from  the  wind.  Many 
Liliums  were  mentioned,  and  these,  said  Mr.  Barr,  are  best 
left  undisturbed.  They  like  a  cool  rooting  medium  and  a 
well-drained  soil. 

The  Alsti:cmeria8  are  good  border  flowers  for  July,  and 
with  the  exception  of  A.  peleRrina  and  A.  pulchella  may  be 
considered  hardy.  They  are  invaluable  for  cutting  In 
August  we  have  Gladioli,  Tigridias,  and  Montbretias.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  for  his  work 


with  the  Gladioli,  said  Mr.  Barr.  From  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Gladioli.  The 
Lilies  for  August  include  L.  auratum  and  varieties  and  the 
Tiger  Lilies.  The  Tigridias  were  lovely  flowers.  They  were 
of  easy  culture.  Plant  in  March  or  April.  The  bulbs  should 
be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  stored  during  winter  away  from 
frost.  In  September,  Lilium  speciosum  and  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna are  at  their  best.  The  last-named  should  be  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  as  also  should  Vallota  purpurea. 
Mr.  Barr  concluded  his  essay  with  a  reference  to  the  beauty 
of  autumn  Crocuses,  the  best  sorts  being  given.  If  the 
bulbs  are  planted  in  July  they  will  flower  the  same  season. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  at  three 
o'clock,  Sir.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  many  novelties  were  submitted 
for  their  adjudication.  The  new  rule,  which  requires  the 
support  of  three-fourths  the  members  present  to  grant  a 
first-class  certificate  to  any  novelty,  is  having  the  effect  of 
making  it  difticult  to  gain  the  coveted  distinction,  and  on 
this  account  awards  by  the  floral  committee  from  this  time 
forth  should  therefore  be  held  in  high  esteem.  The  only 
variety,  and  this  a  Japanese,  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate 
was 

Mme.  Paoli  Radcelli. —This  is  an  immense  incurved 
Japanese  blocm  of  splendid  form  and  capital  substance. 
The  florets  are  very  long  and  fairly  broad,  neatly  curling  and 
incurving  at  the  ends,  and  building  up  a  very  deep  flower. 
Colour,  pale  rosy  blu&h  tinted  yellow  in  the  centre.  From 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex. 

The  following  variety  was  commended  for  its  colour  :— 

Exmouth  fijcfl^.  — A  Japanese  bloom  of  medium  size  with 
fairly  broad  florets  of  medium  length,  and  somewhat  pointed, 
developing  a  flower  of  neat  and  even  form.  Colour  very  deep 
rich  crimson  with  bronze  reverse.  This  is  a  bloom  of  which 
much  may  be  heard  later.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

The  committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  following 
varieties  again  :— 

Mabel.— A  large  loosely  built  Japanese  flower  of  drooping 
form,  and  fairly  broadfloretsof  great  length.  Colour  suffused 
and  edged  rose,  reminding  one  of  Belle  Paule.  Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  Acland. — A  luvely  Japanese  bloom  of  even  and  pleasing 
form,  with  broad  florets  reflexing,  and  incurving  at  the 
ends.  The  colour  is  a  lovely  rich  and  deep  shade  of  yellow, 
somewhat  approaching  the  tone  of  yellow  as  seen  in  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  a  very  promising  novelty.  Duke  of  Devon- 
i>hire.~A  large  spreading  flower  with  long  and  fairly  broad 
florets  curling  and  twisting.  Colour,  a  distinct  shade  of 
yellow,  paling  at  the  ends  of  the  florets,  and  tinted  rosy  red. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Shanklin, 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  a  single  bloom  of  a  very  handsome  Japanese 
seedling  named  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  This  is  a  large  flower 
with  long  drooping  and  broad  florets,  which  build  an 
enormous  exhibition  specimen,  of  good  form.  The  colour  is 
deep  yellow,  striped  and  suffused  reddish  crimson. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  executive  committee  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan 
presiding.  Arising  out  of  the  correspondence  was  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  forthcoming  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
Chicago,  which  is  being  organised  by  the  American  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
secretary.  It  was  announced  that  every  effort  was  being 
made  for  a  most  successful  show,  that  classes  had  been 
instituted  for  English  and  French  varieties,  that  a  confer- 
ence would  be  held,  and  that  the  American  society  would 
be  pleased  to  see  blooms  sent  over  by  European  growers  if 
any  could  be  induced  to  do  so.  Much  interest  was  evinced 
in  the  announcement,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  express  practical  sympathy 
with  the  American  show,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things 
it  was  decided  to  defer  matters  until  next  year,  when  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  budget  might  more 
safely  justify  some  substantial  recognition  of  the  sister 
society's  efforts.  There  is  some  probability  that  next  year 
the  show  will  be  held  at  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  president  (Sir  Albert  Rollitt), 
it  was  rasolved  that  the  annual  dinner  be  postponed  to  suit 
his  convenience.  Prize  money  awarded  at  the  October 
show  amounted  to  £00  3s.  6d..  the  amount  in  Mr.  DeveriU's 
classes  being  in  addition.  A  list  of  the  medals  awarded  to 
miscellaneous  groups  was  also  read. 

An  interim  financial  statement  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
and  owing  to  the  sale  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  it  was  resolved 
that  the  sites  committee  should  determine  on  a  place  for 
the  annual  general  meeting. 

The  secretary  of  the  catalogue  committee  stated  that  he 
hoped  the  MS.  would  shortly  be  in  the  printers  hands,  but 
the  work  had  been  unexpectedly  heavy. 

Twelve  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Seabrook, 
Hythe,  and  Sandgate  Mutual  Improvement  Society  received 
in  atflliation. 

THE  HliRTICULTrRAL  CLUB. 
After  the  usual  summer  recess  this  club  resumed  its  annual 
series  of  dinners  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  21st 
inst.,  this  time  under  the  chairmanship  of  its  president.  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  and  wiihan  attendance  of  some  thirty 
members  and  friends.  Prior  to  the  summer  the  usual 
business  of  tlie  club  was  disposed  of,  which  embraced  a 
contribution  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  halJ,  plans  and  elevations  of  which  were  exhibited 
hythe  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Since  the  last  meeting  in  June 
the  club  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  two  of  its  esteemed 
members,  Mr.  R.  Gofton  Salmond  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cockett, 
to  whose  families  it  was  resolved  to  send  letters  of  con- 
dolence. After  dinner,  in  aixordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
club,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Alfred  Rivers  on  "Pot 
Fruit  Trees  for  Amateurs, '  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
coming  as  it  did  from  the  ruling  representative  of  the 
third  generation  of  a  family  to  whom  so  much  is  owing  by 


the  world  as  regards  fruit  culture  and  its  improvements,  the 
paper  in  ciuestion  was  of  unusual  value.  Mr.  Rivera 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  his  experience  that  good  crops- 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
even  Apricots  can  be  obtained  under  those  quite  cold 
conditions  of  culture  wliich  appeal  more  to  amateur- 
capabilities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  paper  and 
the  subsequent  discussion  it  evoked  are  admirably  calculated' 
to  foster  such  cultivation  wherever  greenhouse  space  is 
available.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  an  animated 
discussion  followed,  conducted  by  such  well  recognised 
authorities  as  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Hudson,  G.  Paul,  Owen 
Thomas,  Walker,  Pearson,  and  Yeitch,  and  the  Revs. 
W.  Wilks  and  G.  Engleheart,  whose  remarks  considerably, 
enlarged  the  purview  of  the  paper  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  initial  points  contained  therein. 

The  question  of  repotting  was  dealt  with,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  as  the  tine  fibrous  feeding  roots  were 
purely  annual,  as  distinct  from  the  more  woody  and  per- 
manent roots,  the  tree  not  only  did  not  suffer  by  the 
removal  of  the  former  when  the  season's  work  was  done 
and  repotting  effected,  but  that  this  was  really  essential  in. 
the  interests  of  the  following  season's  growth  and  crop. 
Repotting  in  practically  the  same  sized  pots  and  in  entirely 
fresh  tup-spit  loam,  rammed  very  hard  by  successive  ram- 
mings  as  filling  up  proceeded,  was  recommended,  and 
valuable  hints  were  given  as  to  the  subsequent  feeding  by, 
mulching  composts.  As,  however,  the  paper  and  other 
points  discussed  will  see  the  light  of  prin'  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  we  niust  refer  our  readers 
to  that  fur  fuller  details.  We  may,  however,  add  that  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  quite  cold  treatment,  i.e.^  in 
houses  entirely  devoid  of  piping  or  other  heating  arrange- 
ments, led  to  the  generally  adopted  view  of  the  wisdom  of 
a  little  provision  in  this  respect,  since  though  in  many 
places  it  might  be  safe  to  dispense  with  any  further  pro- 
tection than  that  afforded  by  glazing,  both  frost  and  fog  in 
others  involved  risks  at  the  critical  flowering  period  which 
it  was  wise  to  avoid  by  a  little  heat,  though  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  frosts,  any  forcing  methods  being  altogether 
outside  the  area  of  discussion.  Pruning,  too,  was  naturally 
entered  into,  and  the  success  of  Mr.  Rivers'  methods  was. 
evidenced  by  some  capital  photographs  of  trees,  which 
evoked  much  admiration,  both  by  the  symmetrical  form 
and  abundance  of  bloom  which,  in  most  cases,  they  exhi- 
bited. A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Rivers  for  his  very  interesting  and  practical  paper,  and  the 
meeting  then  dissolved  with  the  customary  feeling  that  the 
Horticultural  Club  had  once  more  established  its  claim  to 
be  considered  a  useful  as  well  as  a  pleasant  centre  of 
horticultural  interests. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  DAVID  SAUNDERS,  OF  FREAE'S- 
WALK  NURSERY,  CORK. 

A  WORTHY  man,  a  sincere  friend,  a  great  lover  of 
hia  calling,  has  just  gone  to  his  mother  earth,  from 
whose  sources  while  with  us  he  gave  by  his  labour 
and  enjoyment  of  his  work  the  rich  products  of 
many  Irish  gardens — flowers,   fruits,  and  shrubs,      j 
He  leaves  a  great  blank   behind,  being  as  he  was     I 
the  mainstay  at  all  exhibitions  from  the  metropolis-     * 
south  to  Cork.      He  is   greatly  lamented  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  gardener  out  of  place  never 
had  so  good  or  sincere  a,  friend.     A  widow  and  a 
numerous  family  have  to  mourn  their  great  loss, 
yet  few  of  us   but  can  be  done  without,  and  the 
business  will  be  conducted  by  his  eldest  son  and 
his  worthy  manager.  W.  B.  H. 


MR.  COCKETT. 
We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cockett,    who   was   for    many   years   one   of    the 
trustees  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  and  a  member 
of  the  committee. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names   of   fv\x\ts.—Fenman.—\,  Striped    Beaufln ; 

2,  Rosemary  Russet. Grower.— The  Apple  is  Dr.  Harvey. 

AUington  Pippin  is  in  season  from  October  to  December; 
on  heavy  soils  it  will  keep  longer. 

Names  of  plants.— fv.  B.  H-\,  Sedum  kamtschati- 
cum  :  2,  Seduro  saimentosum.  This  is  not  strictly  hardy. 
Foreman  —Salvia  Horminura. 

Salvia  viPgata  (R.  D.).— This  is  a  true  perennial,, 
and  generally  considered  hardy.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia, 
and  the  species  has  long  been  known  to  cultivation.  You  do 
not  mention  the  colour,  but  in  referring  to  the  plant  you- 
speak  of  "  bright  clumps,"  from  which  we  take  it  you  have 
been  attracted  by  a  highly  coloured  plant.  S.  virgata  is 
white  flowered.  Could  you  send  us  a  spray  of  the  plant 
you  have  seen,  then  we  may  be  able  to  name  it,  and  it  would 
save  you  disappointment  in  the  future. 

*,'  Several  antfwers  are  left  over  until  next  week. 
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WHOLESOME     FRUIT. 

With   Special  Eefeeence   to  Ieelaud. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Garden 
has  sent  a  letter,  above  the  signature 
of  "  An  EngHshman  in  Ireland,"  to 
the  Irish  Times  about  the  recent 
fruit  show  at  Cork.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward and  sensible  commentary  upon  the 
condition  of  fruit  culture  in  the  Sister  Isle, 
but  the  letter  applies  with  equal  force  to 
Britain  in  general.  Fruit  growing  in  England 
has  not  shown  remarkable  developments, 
though  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  have 
poured  from  the  pens  of  writers,  practical  and 
otherwise — with  some  effect,  it  is  true — but 
we  have  much  to  learn  in  spite  of  wholesale 
literature  and  such  a  splendid  show  as  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  provides  each 
autumn  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter,  which  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  in 
fuU:— 

"  As  an  Apple  show  pure  and  simple  it  was 
equal  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Shrewsbury,  or  elsewhere,  but 
it  was  not  equal  to  the  great  Apple  and  Pear 
conference  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  a  few  years  ago. 
All  fruits  at  Cork,  except  Apples,  were  only 
of  average  qualitj'  and  limited  in  quantity. 
The  one  strong  point  in  the  show  was  the 
proof — if  proof  be  needed  —  that  the  best 
Apples  can  be  grown  in  Ireland  as  produc- 
tively, as  large,  of  as  good  quality,  and  probably 
finer  in  texture  and  colour  than  as  grown  any- 
where else  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cowper, 
the  poet,  wrote  long  ago  on  horticulture  : — 

'  If  vaiD  your  toil,  then  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.' 

And  this  advice  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  All  that  is 
wanted  are  more  intelligent  growers  like  those 
now  so  prosperous  in  the  fertile  district  around 
Armagh,  or  those  small  fruit  growers  of  one 
to  three  or  four  acres,  who  have  for  many 
years  been  quietly  working  away  at  Gormans- 
town.  A  good  deal  is  said  now  and  then 
about  the  fine  colour  of  the  American  imported 
Apples,  but  probably  no  one  ever  saw  Apples 
so  clearly  and  brilliantly  coloured  as  were  a 
large  proportion  of  those  shown  at  Cork.  A 
splendid  collection  from  the  warm  limestone 
soil  of  Clare  took  everyone  by  surprise,  as  also 
did  many  of  those  from  County  Cork,  and 
others  from  the  celebrated  old  cider  district, 
the  Blackwater  Valley  of  Waterford.  The 
most  brilliant  Apple  in  the  show  was  one 
named  Scarlet  Custard  (?  Costard),  with  a  coat 
as  deeply  crimson-scarlet  as  a  Tomato.  It  is 
believed  to  be  an  Irish  seedling.  As  to  good 
texture,  juiciness,  and  flavour,  the  Irish-grown 
specimens  of  Cox's   Orange   Pippin  and    its 


parent  the  old  Ribston  Pippin  could  scarcely 
be    equalled    anywhere    else    in    the   British 
Islands.      Go    where  one  may,  all  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  you  vnll  find 
the  best  of  fruit  in  private  gardens,  and  as  a 
fact  some  of   the    finest  Apples    and    Pears 
ever  exhibited    at    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society's  show  in  Dublin  for  many  years  past 
were  grown    at  Rathmines,  on    the    sloping 
banks  of  the  Dodder,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lombard,  as  an  agreeable  recreation  in  a  busy 
life  of  business  in  town.      The  Cork    show 
ought  to  encourage  farmers  and  other  culti- 
vators of  the  land  to  have  a  greater  and  a  firmer 
faith  in  it  than  they  have  hitherto  shown,  and 
as  one  good  result  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new 
growers  will   commence  fruit   culture,  slowly 
it  may  be,  by  at  once  planting  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  best  kitchen  Apples  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  eating  or  dessert  kinds.    Before 
planting  a  few  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
Apples  in  large  quantities,  it  is  wise  to  test 
the  soil  and  situation  by  planting  a  few  only  ; 
then,  if  they  succeed,  it  will  encourage  the  safe 
application  of  more  labour  and  capital  and 
land.    It  will  take  many  years  and  many  more 
fruit  growers  before  we  can  hope  to  check 
American  and  other  importations  to  our  shores. 
The  change  of  habit  in  the  culture  of  new  or 
difierent  crops  is  a  slow  process  everywhere. 
In  France  viticulture  is   hereditary — '  in  the 
blood,'  so  to  speak — ^just  as  is  the  silkworm 
culture,  or  the  growth  and  priming  of  Olives 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.    The  good  work  is 
going  on,  and  on  all  sides  one  may  see  a 
renaissance  taking  place  in  fruit  growing,  and 
of  horticulture,  and  woodcraft  or  forestry  in 
Ireland.     It  is  getting  not  only  '  in  the  air,' 
but  '  into  the  blood '  of  both  gardeners   and  i 
agriculturists.      Not    only  must  the  best  of 
fruits  be  grown  in  quantity,  but  the  produc- 1 
tion  of  good  fruit  is  only  a  part  of  a  fruit 
grower's  business  ;   he  must  gather  the  crop 
and  grade  it  carefully,  pack  it  safely,  neatly,  | 
or  attractivelj',  and,  above  all,  honestly,  and 
then  he  will  have  to  study  transit  methods  and 
charges,  and  all  the  many  vagaries  of  the  best 
markets.    All  this  the  Department  is   trying 
its    best    to    instil    into    the  minds  of  those 
interested,  not  only  by  inaugurating  this  show, 
but  by  the  publication  of  useful  literature  as 
to  grading  and  packing  methods,  &c.,  and  if 
one  may  venture  to  prophecy  we  shall  hope, 
by  the  publication  as  soon  as  may  be  of  their 
official  report  on  the  Cork  fruit  show,  a  vast 
amount  of  further  good  will  be  efi'ected.    As 
to  the  great  advantages  of  a  more  extensive 
use  of  good  fresh  fruit  and  of  fruit  produced 
by  the  people  themselves,  nothing  need  be 
said,  seeing  that  good  and  wholesome  fruit  is 
like  good  wine,  in  so  far  that  it  needs  only  to 
be  seen  or  tasted  to  be  fully  appreciated  at  its 
true  value. 

"The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Department 
is  sometimes  thought  to  be  working  like  the 
mills  of  the  gods,  but  slow  and  sure  is  not  the 
worst  of  policies.    It  is  only  by  object-lessons 


!  and  demonstrations  like  those  instituted  at 
the  Cork  exhibition  that  the  masses  can  be 
reached  and  taught  to  use  their  land  to  the 
best  advantage. 

"Mankind  generally  are  commonly  said  to 
possess  only  five  senses,  but  there  are  others, 
and  none  higher  than  a  fervent  love  of  the 
native  sod  and  a  high  faith  in  its  innate 
fertility.  In  any  case,  self-interest  may  be 
appealed  to  very  effectively,  and  by  showing 
those  connected  with  the  land  that  its  produce 
may  be  rendered  more  valuable,  and  that  more 
profitable  crops  may  often,  even  if  not  always, 
he  introduced,  is  a  noble  and  a  national  work, 
and  one  of  the  highest  and  best  expressions  of 
true  patriotism." 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 

The  Sheubbeey  in  November. 
Few  places  can  be  so  dank  and  sodden  as 
shrubbery  paths  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
rain  lies  in  adhesive  layers  among  the  fallen 
leaves  which  it  brought  pattering  to  the 
ground  ;  and  in  the  close,  shrub  -  sheltered 
alleys  November  winds  cannot  exercise  their 
scanty  drying  powers,  while  November  fogs 
drip  steadily  into  water  from  the  shining  wet 
branches  overhead.  The  very  ground  seems  to 
have  entered  the  conspiracy  of  dank  decay,  for 
it  thrusts  all  its  mouldiness  to  the  surface 
in  fantastic  shapes  of  fungi,  clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  melting  later  into  black  unwhole- 
some-looking slime.  The  fat-bodied  garden 
spider  spins  its  geometric  moisture-spangled 
web  just  where  you,  ducking  to  avoid  a 
dripping  branch,  may  thrust  your  head  into  it. 
Apart  from  the  irritation  of  clinging  cobwebs 
on  your  nose,  the  large  full-fed  garden  spider 
is  not  a  good  thing  to  carry  off  upon  your 
person,  in  spite  of  the  dainty  decoration  of  its 
back.    It  can  bite. 

A  Moist  Opportunity. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  one  wanders 
less  about  a  shrubbery  in  November  than 
perhaps  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  if 
the  paths  have  been  neglected  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  they  are  now  so  cumbered 
with  dripping  grass  and  decaying  weeds  that 
you  might  as  well  wade  in  a  brook.  Yet  more 
useful  work  can  be  done  in  the  shrubbery  now 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  gardener  is  in 
possession  of  the  garden  proper,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  periods  of  upheaval  with  spade  and 
fork,  and  wholesale  planting,  which  you  may 
direct  and  supervise,  but  cannot  perform.  So, 
if  you  want  to  mess  about  with  your  own 
hands,  you  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the 
shrubbery.  From  late  spring  to  autumn  it 
has  been  almost  out  of  hand,  a  scene  of 
rampant  luxuriance  where,  beyond  aiding  the 
plants  that  you  like  in  their  struggle  for 
existence  against  undesirable  neighbours,  you 
could  do  little  more  than  look  on,  admiring  or 
deploring,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  in 
autumn  Nature's  exuberant  partisanship  on 
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behalf  of  her  own  wildings  dies  down,  and 
she  leaves  you  a  clear  field. 

Like  Governing  Ireland. 

Controlling  the  i)lant  life  of  a  shrubbery  is 
like  governing  Ireland.  You  have  to  treat  it 
■with  a  judicious  mixture  of  kindness  and 
firmness  ;  but  you  will  usually  find  that  it  has 
taken  advantage  of  your  kindness  to  scramble 
all  over  the  place,  so  that  you  are  tempted  to 
think  you  were  not  half  firm  enough.  But  do 
not  attempt  drastic  measures.  Coercion  never 
pays  ;  and  if  you  sternly  dig  up  a  vsdld  space  in 
your  shrubbery,  because  you  disapprove  of  its 
behaviour  this  year,  you  will  be  amazed,  if  the 
soil  is  good,  at  next  year's  deluge  of  weeds — 
Nettles,  Thistles,  Twitch  -  grass,  creeping 
Ranunculi,  coarse  Umbellifers,  and  every- 
thing unwelcome — that  your  spade  seems  to 
have  let  loose.  Shrubbery  gardening  is  work 
for  trowel  rather  than  spade,  and  it  needs 
botanical  judgment;  but  its  triumphs  are 
greater  than  those  of  flower-bed  gardening, 
when  you  can  wander  down  a  winding  path 
and  discover  at  every  turn  dainty  flowers 
flourishing  among  wildly  natural  surroundings. 

The  Common  or  Garden  "Shrubbery." 

Comparatively  few  people  regard  the  shrub- 
bery as  part  of  the  "  garden  "  at  all.  Fewer 
still  have  time  to  undertake  its  care  ;  and  the 
trained  gardener's  traditions  are  all  against 
such  work.  In  dealing  with  defined  spaces, 
such  as  flower-beds,  which  he  can  rake  and 
dig,  he  knows  what  he  is  about ;  but  shrub- 
bery work,  where  you  have  to  treat  each  plant 
as  an  individual  in  the  struggle  for  e.xistence, 
and  aid  it  or  repress  it,  according  to  its 
surroundings,  is  too  "  finnicky  "  for  him.  Con- 
sequently there  are  few  gardens  where  the 
shrubberies  serve  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
fence  or  a  background  to  lawn  or  flower-beds. 
Usually  the  "  shrubbery "  is  a  dense  mass  of 
evergreens  with  a  few  trees  in  the  middle  ; 
where  the  sparrows  roost  in  crowds  and  cats 
prowl  after  them  at  night  ;  where  toads  crawl 
among  the  snail-infested  layers  of  dead  leaves  ; 
but  no  human  being,  except  a  bird's-nesting 
boy,  ever  thinks  of  penetrating  its  dank  and 
gloomy  interior. 

The  "Shrubbery  Garden." 

Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  If  a  dense  shelter 
is  needed  it  should  at  least  be  planted  in  a 
double  row  with  a  path  between,  and  at  once 
your  impenetrable  shrubbery  becomes  a 
sheltered  pleasaunce,  where  one  or  more  seats 
can  be  placed  and  where  you  can  plant  in  the 
half-shade  woodland  flowers  and  Ferns  that 
will  flourish  better  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  garden.  The  shrubs  themselves 
will  grow  far  better  through  getting  air  and 
light  on  both  sides,  and  the  death  of  a  large 
evergreen  will  not  then  create  an  unsightly 
gap  in  the  shrubbery,  but  merely  give  you  a 
temporary  view  of  the  shrubbery  walk  with 
its  flowers  and  Ferns.  And  this  is  the  season 
when,  trowel  in  hand,  you  can  discover 
hundreds  of  places  where  these  may  be 
judiciously  planted.  With  such  common 
things  as  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots,  Rocket, 
Foxglove,  and  Evening  Primrose,  common 
shade-loving  bulbs,  and  British  Ferns,  you  can 
effect  a  magical  transformation  for  next  year 
in  the  aspect  of  any  neglected  coppice  or 
shrubbery ;  and  from  year  to  year,  working 
in  autumn  and  spring,  you  can  add  to  its 
charms,  until  what  used  to  be  merely  the  fence 
or  a  neglected  annexe  to  your  garden  becomes 
the  part  where  you  always  linger  for  pleasure 
and  whither  you  take  your  friends  with  pride. 

E.  K.  E. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  1. — Battersea  and  Derby  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November4. — NationalChrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition,  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days) ;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  committees  meet ;  South- 
ampton and  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  5. — Hanley,  Margate,  Northampton, 
Cardiff,  Cambridge,  Hereford,  Sevenoaks,  Truro, 
Southend-on-Sea,  Halifax,  and  Ascot  Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows  (each  two  days). 

November  (i.  —  Chichester  and  VFest  Sussex 
Horticultural  Show ;  Cheltenham,  Doncaster, 
Hornsey,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Manor  Park,  Tooting 
(each  two  days),  Totnes,  Ealing,  and  Evesham 
Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  7. — Leicester,  Bolton,  Barking  and 
Ripple,  Beaminster,  Penzance,  Winchester,  Wool- 
wich, Thornton  Heath  (each  two  days),  Waterford, 
Colchester,  and  Newport  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez.— lam  glad  to 

see  that  the  claims  of  this  Rose  to  that  general 
recognition  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves  appear 
at  last  to  be  making  some  progress.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Goodwin  is  not  doing  the  Rose  justice 
when  he  describes  it  as  scentless.  I  am  afraid  he 
must  have  been  taking  his  fill  at  the  ever-open 
fountain  of  La  France  before  he  reached  his 
plants  of  Jules  Grolez — in  no  other  way  can 
I  account  for  his  failing  to  detect  its  delicate 
fragrance.  At  any  rate,  be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  my  experience  of  the  Rose  is  distinctly 
against  Mr.  Goodwin's  verdict.  And,  although  a 
Rose  in  a  town  or  London  garden  may  seem 
sweeter  than  it  does  in  a  country  garden,  from  the 
greater  contrast  of  its  surroundings,  yet  it  is  only 
seeming  after  all,  and  I  have  little  doubt  .Jules 
Grolez  at  Kidderminster  is  much  the  same  as  its 
cousin  in  town. — Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 
Vittadinia  triloba.— It  must  be  twenty 

years  since  botanists  tried  to  teach  us  that  the 
plant  common  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  then 
generally  called  Vittadinia  triloba,  the  Australian 
Daisy,  really  belongs  to  a  different  genus,  and  is 
rightly  named  Erigeron  mucronatus.  The  two 
plants  are  very  easily  distinguished,  but  the 
Vittadinia  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  gardens,  though 
year  after  year  we  often  see  it  stated  in  gardening 
papers  and  in  nursery  catalogues  that  the  two 
names  are  synonyms.  Vittadinia,  as  De  CandoUe 
and  "  Index  Kewensis  "  spell  the  name,  though  the 
"  Kew  Hand  List  "  has  it  Vittadenia,  is  a  genus  of 
several  species,  all  natives  of  Australasia  or  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  plant  described  by 
De  CandoUe  ("  Prodromus,"  Vol.  V.,  page  '280)  as 
Vittadinia  triloba  is  now  included  in  the  name 
V.  australis.  It  is  a  weak  little  bush  Daisy, 
not  hardy  in  Edge  Garden,  having  a  very  distinct 
form  of  leaf,  each  leaf  ending  in  three  equal  lobes, 
joined  at  the  base  like  three  equilateral  triangles 
placed  side  by  side.  The  flowers  are  shabby  with 
few  rays,  and  continue  white.  Erigeron  mucro- 
natus (De  CandoUe  "Prodromus,"  Vol.  V.,  page 
'285.  De  CandoUe  wrongly  makes  the  classical  Greek 
name  Erigeron  of  the  neuter  gender)  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  The  leaves  have  two  small  lateral  and  one 
large  central  division,  each  of  the  three  being 
tipped  with  a  spike  like  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  but 
harmless.  The  flowers,  which  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  V.  triloba,  are  white  when 
they  first  open,  and  turn  pink.  The  plant  is 
perennial,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  Edge  Garden, 
sowing  itself  on  rockeries  so  as  to  be  rather  trouble- 
some. Minute  distinctions  between  Erigeron  and 
Vittadinia  will  be  found  described  in  "Genera 
Plantarum  "  (Bentham  and  Hooker,  published  in 
1875). — C.  WoLLEV  Don,  Edge  Hall,  Malpa.s. 

Mp.  C.  Harman  Payne.— The  appoint- 
ment, by  the  French  Government,  to  the  rank  of 
Officier  du  Merite  Agricole  of  Mr.  Harraan  Payne, 
gave  the  members  of  the  Societt;  Frani;aise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
corresponding  foreign  secretary   of  the   National 


Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  them.  Mr.  Payne  was  on  Saturday 
last  entertained  by  members  of  the  French  society 
and  other  friends.  Mr.  G.  Schneider  presided. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  to 
the  new  officer  of  a  miniature  cross  of  the  French 
Order,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
bestowed  on  half  a  dozen  British  subjects  at  most, 
and  then  only  as  Chevaliers  or  Knights.  In  calling 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  splendid 
services  which  Mr.  Payne  has  rendered  to  horti- 
culture on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  chairman 
specially  remarked  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  British  subject  having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Officer.  Mr.  Payne  having  duly  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  gift  and  thanked  the  company, 
Messrs.  B.  Wynne,  T.  Bevan,  and  Percy  Waterer 
delivered  appropriate  speeches,  reminding  the 
company  of  the  amount  of  work  which  the  new 
Officer  not  only  undertakes,  but  also  carries  out 
successfully  every  year,  and  assuring  those 
members  present  that  their  guest  would  always, 
and  in  every  way,  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
Order  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

Peaeh  Waterloo  as  a  bush.— For  some 

years  I  have  tried  several  of  the  early  Peaches,  such 
as  Hale's  Early,  Early  Alexander,  and  Amsden 
.June,  grown  as  bushes,  and,  so  far,  I  must  say 
the  trees  have  not  given  a  good  return.  There  are 
several  other  varieties,  such  as  Early  York  and 
Condor,  but  the  best  bush  trees  have  certainly  been 
the  Waterloo.  This  has  been  our  worst  season  ;  the 
severe  weather  in  May  played  sad  havoc  with 
these  fruits,  and  my  advice  to  fruit  growers  of 
Peach  trees  grown  as  bushes  is  to  give  a  sheltered 
position  ;  grown  thus  there  is  no  question  that  the 
fruit  obtained  is  of  excellent  flavour  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  I  think  Waterloo,  as  compared 
with  other  varieties,  worth  a  special  note,  both 
for  its  earliness,  hardiness,  and  good  flavour.  I 
prefer  Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early  to  all  others. 
These  American  varieties  are  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
and  if  the  trees  are  kept  thin  so  as  to  mature  the 
new  wood  they  produce  fine  fruits. — G.  W.  S. 

The    Pepshope    Egg   Plum.— In   the 

Midland  Counties  and  the  West  of  England  this 
Plum  is  grown  in  large  quantities  ;  indeed,  in  the 
Vale  of  Evesham  and  Pershore  district  I  have 
seen  enormous  crops.  The  fruit  was  unsaleable  ; 
but  at  that  time  there  were  no  fruit  factories,  so 
that  doubtless  this  variety  is  now  made  good  use 
of.  My  note  is  sent  on  account  of  the  value  of 
this  Plum  for  cooking  and  preserving ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  variety  that  gives  such  a  good 
return  as  an  orchard  tree.  It  does  well  as  a  dwarf 
standard,  and  few  varieties  are  more  robust.  In 
shape  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  an  egg.  It 
has  a  clear  yellow  skin  and  pale  yellow  flesh,  with 
a  sweet  vinous  flavour.  It  may  be  called  an  early 
fruit,  as  it  matures  early  in  August.  I  am  aware 
that  soils  greatly  influence  the  crop  as  regards 
most  fruit,  but  I  have  seen  this  variety  in  such 
poor  soil  and  out  of  way  places  that  I  should  think 
it  would  do  well  in  any  gardens  where  Plums  are 
grown.  Unfortunately,  the  fruits  do  not  keep 
long,  as  the  skin  is  very  thin,  but  for  home  use, 
preserving,  or  other  purposes  they  are  most  valu- 
able.—G.  W.  S. 
A  valuable  late  Plum.— Few  fruits  of 

recent  introduction  have  proved  more  valuable 
to  growers  than  Rivers'  Monarch,  though  this  past 
season  was  a  poor  one  for  Plums.  It  is  not  quite 
a  dessert  variety,  but,  like  Victoria,  is  useful  for 
both  purposes.  It  is  also  catalogued  as  a  dessert 
fruit  by  some  growers.  It  is  a  beautiful 
fruit,  roundish  oval,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
the  colour  being  dark  purplish  blue.  It  is  a  free- 
stone kind,  of  good  quality,  but  not  rich.  Its 
value  is  in  its  free  cropping  and  its  lateness, 
whilst  the  fruits  do  not  crack  in  wet  seasons. 
Grown  on  a  wall  they  are  very  fine.  We  grow  it 
otherwise,  and  it  is  most  profitable.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  it  flowers  later  than  some 
kinds  ;  but  I  find  it  well  to  give  it  ample  space  and 
not  prune  it  too  much,  merely  thinning  out  where 
too  thick.  The  trees  fruit  in  quite  a  young  state, 
as  I  noticed  three  year  old  trees  fruiting  grandly. 
— G.  Wythes. 
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Browallia  coepulea  grandiflopa.— 1 

think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  names  should 
be  multiplied  and  new  ones  applied  to  well-known 
plants  instead  of  those  already  generally  accepted 
which  everyone  knows,  as  such  a  practice  ?,an  only 
lead  to  confusion  and  the  misleading  of  those  who 
do  not  know  plants.  In  a  recent  issue  (on  one  of 
your  unnumbered  pages)  a  correspondent  writes  in 
high  and  well-deserved  praise  of  Browallia  cierulea 
grandiflora,  which  must,  I  think,  be  what  is 
generally  known  as  B.  speciosa  major. — W.  E. 
GUMBLETON. 

Corn  Exchangee  Chpysanthetnum 

show. — An  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  assist  the  various  charities  is  that  set  by 
the  committee  of  the  above  Chrysanthemum  show. 
The  members  of  committee  and  officers  of  this 
society  are  well  known  on  the  London  Corn 
Exchange,  and  their  object  in  carrying  out  this 
exhibition  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  an 
endeavour  to  bring  together  in  friendly  rivalry  the 
members  of  the  corn  trade  in  four  classes,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
There  are  also  four  classes  open  to  amateur  culti- 
vators of  the  Chrysanthemum ,  who  are  non-members 
of  the  corn  trade.  The  foregoing  are  to  be  staged 
on  show-boards  in  the  usual  manner,  and  these, 
together  with  an  open  class  for  six  blooms  arranged 
in  a  vase,  complete  the  list  of  competitive  classes. 
A  silver  bowl  and  a  silver  cup  are  also  provided, 
and  these  are  given  respectively  for  the  grower  of 
the  best  twelve  blooms  in  the  first  four  classes,  and 
for  the  best  twelve  blooms  in  the  amateur  classes. 
The  second  object  of  this  excellent  institution  is  to 
sell  the  blooms  by^auction  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Benevolent  Society,  and  with  such 
a  worthy  object  in  view  it  is  hoped  the  classes 
will  be  well  contested.  Such  good  work  might 
with  advantage  to  the  charities  be  taken  in  hand 
by  many  of  the  more  successful  Chrysanthemum 
societies  throughout  the  country,  and  it  may  not 
be  too  late  even  now  to  do  something  in  this  way. 
The  honorary  secretary  of  the  show  under  notice  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchener,  1,  Seething  Lane,  London, 
E.G.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  schedules  to  any 
grower  who  may  be  interested. — D.  B.  C. 

Vegetables  at  the  Dpill  Hall.— It  was 

remarkedof  the  specially  fine  collection  of  vegetables 
shown  by  Mr.  Giibson  (Mr.  R.  A.  Hudson's  gar- 
dener) at  the  Drill  Hall  recently  from  Marlow  that 
it  contained  some  dishes  which  would  have  improved 
the  high  quality  of  the  collection  had  they  been 
left  at  home.  That  criticism  from  the  purely 
competitive  aspect  of  vegetable  exhibiting  may 
have  been  quite  correct,  but  it  was  not  sound 
criticism  in  this  case.  Mr.  Gibson's  aim  was  to 
show  a  thoroughly  representative  collection  of 
vegetables  for  the  time  of  year,  and  in  that 
respect  he  succeeded.  I  noticed  one  dish  of  the 
too  little  known  or  grown  Staohys  tuberifera,  a 
capital  sample  of  the  tubers  of  this  Chinese  introduc- 
tion. When  properly  cooked  it  is  quite  a  delicious 
vegetable,  but  far  from  being  an  attractive 
exhibition  product.  There  were  other  useful 
things  shown  that  were  not  of  the  normal  show 
order  ;  but  as  a  representative  collection,  both  in 
quality  and  in  variety,  it  was  a  splendid  dis- 
play, and  not. least  of  its  merits  was  the  arrange- 
ment, which  thus  created  out  of  the  products  a 
work  of  art.  Thoroughly  well  was  the  gold  medal 
deserved. — A.  D. 
Royal  Hoptieultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.,  1 — 4  p.m. 
A  lecture  on  "  The  Dietetic  Values  of  our  Common 
Vegetables  "  will  be  given  at  threeo'clock  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  21,  thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  Lady  Owen  Roberts,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wood,  Colonel  Henry  Moore,  and  Colonel 
F.  B.  P.  White,  making  a  total  of  1,005  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Ppospeets  of  the  Chpysanthemum 

shows. — Mr.  Norman  Davis  thinks  that  the 
backward  season  will  tend  to  promote  quality  in 
the  specimen  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  at  the  November  show 


at  the  Royal  Aquarium  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  If  the  experience  of  the  last 
December  show  of  the  society  can  be  taken  as 
suggestive  of  what  is  likely  to  be  seen  next  week, 
then  there  should  be  an  exhibition  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  quality,  especially  of  varieties  of  the 
incurved  type.  At  the  last  of  the  three  exhibitions 
to  be  held  during  the  first  week  in  December  much 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  weather.  Fog 
and    mist    bring     damp     and    mildew,    and     the 


of  a  reddish  brown  hue.  The  dark  brown  anthers 
are  very  conspicuous  against  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
although  in  showery  weather  the  pollen  is  apt  to 
mar  its  beaut}'. — T.  W. 

CimicifUga  japoniea.— This  plant  seems 
to  have  been  presented  as  a  novelty  to  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  '21st  ult.  But  it  is  no  novelty 
either  to  botany  or  to  cultivation  in  England,  as  I 
have  grown  it  at  Edge  for  about  twenty-five  years, 


flowers  decay  rapidly.  Should  conditions  quickly  ,  and  given  it  away  in  more  or  less  quantity  nearly 
change  for  the  best,  and  dry,  clear  open  weather  j  every  year,  as  it  is  very  easily  increased  by  division, 
follow,  even  if  frosty,  it  would  be  much  more  [  Its  history  may  be  instructive  as  showing  how 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  specimens,  i  long  a  good  hardy  plant  may  continue  in  cultivation 
especially  at  the  December  show.  There  will  without  becoming  generally  known.  It  was 
certainly  be  a  very  good  display  at  the  Aquarium  described  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  17S4  in 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next. —  Thun berg's  "  Flora  Japonica,"  and  again,  early  in 
R.  D.  !  last    century,     in   De    Candolle's    "  Prodromus," 

Continental  Chpysanthemum  Vol.  I.,  page  6.5,  both  times  by  the  name  of  Aetata 
shows. — This  year  will  see  a  very  marked  i  japonica.  About  the  year  1843  Siebold  put  it  into 
progress  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum  |  a  new  genus  and  called  it  Pityrosperraa  acerinuni, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Almost  everywhere  :  but  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  "  Genera  Plantarum  " 
shows  are  announced,  but  the  principal  ones  will  '  (Vol.  I.,  1807)  joined  this  genus  with  Cimicifuga, 

and  the  plant  is  accordingly  enu- 
merated in  "Index  Kewensis " 
and  the  "  Kew  Hand  List "  as 
Cimicifuga  japonica  (Sprengel). 
So  much  for  its  names  ;  now  for 
its  cultivation  in  English  gardens. 
About  twenty  -  five  years  ago 
it  was  offered  in  the  catalogue 
of  Ware,  then  at  Tottenham 
Nursery,  as  a  .Japanese  novelty 
at  a  reasonable  price  under 
Siebold's  name  of  Pityrosperma 
acerinum,  and  I  at  once  bought  it 
and  found  it  easy  to  cultivate  if 
not  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought 
or  hot  sun.  A  few  years  later 
I  saw  it  flourishing  plentifully 
in  Rhododendron  Nurseries  on 
the  mill  -  stone  grit  soil  near 
Matlock,  Stephen  Smith's  at 
Tansley,  and  James  Smith's  at  Darley  Dale — who 
ofi"ered  it  at  four  shillings  a  dozen — also  under  Sie- 
bold's name.  After  dry  hot  summers  I  have  more 
than  once  replenished  my  neglected  stock  from  that 
source.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  ofiered  under 
its  new  name,  Cimicifuga  japonica,  by  a  Colchester 
nurseryman  at  a  higher  price  for  one  plant  than  I 
had  paid  for  a  dozen.  I  bought  one  and  found  it  to 
be,  as  I  expected,  my  old  friend.  It  flowers  with  me 
usually  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September,  but  this  season  all  autumn  flowers  are 
three  weeks  late.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
this  year  I  saw  it  flowering  in  large  clumps  in  a 
ver}'  flourishing  condition  in  a  well  -  stocked 
herbaceous  garden  at  Penmaenmawr.  From  the 
reports  I  read  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
confusion  at  the  Drill  Hall  between  this  plant  and 
Cimicifuga  simplex  (Wormsk),  which  is  quite 
distinct.  It  is  described  by  De  CandoUe  ("  Pro- 
dromus," Vol.  I.,  page  64)  as  a  variety  of  Actaea 
Cimicifuga,  now  C.  fcetida,  abundant  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  but  the  variet}'  has  since  been  made  into 
a  species,  and  is  grown  and  enumerated  as  such  at 
Kew,  where  I  saw  and  made  a  note  of  it  in  flower 
about  five  years  ago,  but  I  have  never  had 
it  in  my  garden. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpan. 
Kingston    Chpysanthemum 

Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this  old 
society  will  be  held  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst., 
in  the  warm  and  pleasant  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
area  of  this  is  materially  less  than  is  that  of  the 
Drill  Hall,  but  it  is  a  far  warmer  and  more  com- 
fortable hall.  To  meet  the  reduced  space  the 
Amsterdam,  November  10—14,  the  annual  show  of  schedule  has  been  partially  cut  down.  Owing  to 
the  Netherlands  Chrysanthemum  Club,  besides  the  dense  fogs  which  prevailed  last  year  the 
several  others,  the  dates  of  which  were  not  fixed  society's  funds  suffered  severely,  and  therefore 
at  the  time  of  writing. — C.  H.  P.  ,  economy  in  expenditure  as  well  as  other  reasons 

Liilium  BPOWnil.  —  The  accompanying  has  governed  the  changes  made.  Mr.  W.  Hay  ward, 
illustration  depicts  one  of  the  best  garden  Lilies,  the  art  florist  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  is  the  active 
and  one  that  has  done  well  with  me  this  year  in  a  .  secretary,  and  we  hope  his  efforts  will  meet  with 
London  garden.     The  flowers  are  large,  trumpet  !  every  success. — A.  D. 

shaped,  and  of  an  unusually  thick,  waxy  texture  ;  CotoneasteP  POtundifolia.  —  The 
inside  they  are  ivory-white,  but  heavily  suffused  Himalayan  Cotoneasters  are  notoriously  a  difficult 
with  chocolate  on  the  exterior  of  the  three  outer  '  class  to  deal  with,  as  some  of  the  species  run  into 
segments,  so  that  the  unopened  buds  are  entirely   one  another  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so 


LILIUM    EROVVNII. 

undoubtedly  be  those  at  Paris  on  November  12 — 19, 
by  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  ; 
Angers,  November  7 — 9,  by  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  Havre,  November  8 — 10 ; 
Nimes,  November  1 — 3  ;  Lille,  November  13 — 17, 
organised  by  the  North  of  France  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  has  recently  been  reorganised,  and 
is  now  under  new  management  ;  Coutances, 
November  15 — 17  ;  Lisieux,  November  S — 9  ; 
Bourges,  November  6— 11  ;  Milan,  November 
8 — 12,  organised  by  the  Italian  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  ;  Brescia  (Italy),  November  5- 
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that  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  many  places 
regarding  their  nomenclature  is  easily  understood. 
An  interesting  group  of  the  diflerent  Cotoneasters 
at  Kew,  most  of  which  being  at  present  fruiting 
aire  additionally  attractive,  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  a  good  practical  lesson  may  be  learnt 
as  to  the  successful  grouping  of  the  smaller  grow- 
ing kinds.  The  true  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  is, 
however,  a  delightful  shrub,  whose  berries,  borne 
in  great  profusion,  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancy.  The  usual  habit  of  this  species  is  to 
form  a  freely  branched  spreading  shrub  of  4  feet 
high  or  thereabouts,  clothed  with  small,  dark  green, 
roundish  leaves,  most  of  which  are  retained 
throughout  the  winter  unless  the  weather  is 
particularly  severe.  The  berries,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  Peas,  are  freely  borne,  and  being  when 
ripe  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue  a  bush  of  this  Coton- 
easter is  then  conspicuous  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Of  the  smaller  Cotoneasters  it  is 
decidedly  the  best  with  but  one  exception,  and 
that  is  so  dissimilar  that  a  place  ma}'  in  most 
gardens  be  found  for  both.  The  exception  just 
alluded  to  is  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  a  sturdy 
bush  whose  branches  are  arranged  in  an  almost 
horizontal  manner.  The  minor  branchlets  are 
disposed  in  a  regular  manner  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem,  thus  imparting  to  the  branches  a 
flattened  frond  -  like  appearance.  The  scarlet 
berries  of  this  are  very  showy,  while  the  leaves, 
which  are  deciduous  but  late  in  falling,  become 
deeply  tinged  with  yellow  and  red  before  they 
drop.  When  at  its  best  it  is  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  brightest  of  shrubs  remarkable  for 
autumn  leafage.  Of  the  tree  Cotoneasters  the 
Himalayan  C.  frigida  is  now  laden  with  its  large 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  It  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  gardens  as  C.  affinis,  but  the  true  C.  affinis 
is  a  different  plant  altogether. — H.  P. 

Pa^mpa^S  GPaSS. — For  some  years  subse- 
quent to  its  introduction  in  1848  this  was  botani- 
cally  known  and  still  is  generally  met  with  in 
gardensas  Gynerium  argenteum,  but  now  I  believe  it 
is  correctly  called  Cortaderia  argentea.  Differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  necessity  for 
changing  the  name  after  it  has  once  become 
thoroughly  fixed,  but  its  great  beauty  at  this 
season  of  the  year  affords  no  food  for  controversy, 
for  it  is  in  its  way  unapproachable.  A  good 
healthy  tuft,  with  its  long,  arching,  gracefully 
disposed  leaves,  is  at  all  seasons  decidedly  orna- 
raer.tal,  but  in  early  autumn,  when  overtopped 
with  its  silvery  plumes,  there  is  then  nothing  to 
compare  with  it.  Beside  the  ordinary  form  there 
is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  and  another 
in  which  the  flower  panicles  are  pinkish.  This 
variety,  known  as  Rendatleri,  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  the  type,  but  from  its  distinct  appearance  it  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  most  gardens.  In  the  South 
of  England  the  Pampas  Grass  is  hard}-,  but  in 
more  northern  districts  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  unless  protected.  The  New 
Zealand  Arundo  conspicua  (now  Cortaderia  con- 
spicua),  though  less  imposing,  is  hardier  than  the 
Pampas  Grass,  and  may  therefore  be  planted  in 
colder  localities.  Even  this  is,  however,  in  many 
places  benefited  by  a  certain  amount  of  protection. 
Both  the  above  named  prefer  a  good  deep  soil 
with  ample  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  but  stagnant  moisture  in  winter  is 
injurious. — T. 

White   eaply-flowering  Japanese 

ChPysanthemumS.— Except  for  the  blooms 
of  Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  there  was  nothing  striking 
in  the  white  early-flowering  Japanese  sorts,  until 
two  or  three  seasons  ago,  when  varieties  of  English 
origin  were  distributed  by  a  few  raisers  and 
specialists.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  these  good 
sorts  to  gain  notoriety,  and  although  last  season 
much  was  done  to  give  them  the  prominence  they 
deserve,  it  was  not  until  the  present  season  that 
their  real  merits  were  generally  recognised. 
Mychett  White,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Russell 
of  Mychett,  is  a  plant  of  poor  constitution,  and 
needs  careful  culture  to  get  the  plants  in  anything 
like  good  condition.  The  flowers,  however,  are 
charming  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  they  also  come 
fairly  large  without  disbudding.  The  plant  is  free 
flowering  and  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  bloom- 


ing the  whole  of  September.  From  the  same  raiser 
I  believe  came  Market  White.  This  is  infinitely 
superior  in  habit  and  constitution  to  the  first- 
named,  developing  blooms  of  good  quality  and  of 
the  purest  white  also.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  period  of  flowering  is  rather  later  than  in  the 
case  of  Mychett  White,  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  early  October  seeing  the  plant  at  its  best. 
There  is  a  newer  sort  which  promises  to  eclipse  the 
two  kinds  already  described,  and  this  is  Doris 
Peto,  another  English-raised  seedling.  This  new 
variety  appears  to  possess  all  that  is  wanted  in  an 
early-flowering  white  Chrysanthemum.  Its  form 
is  quite  equal  to  that  seen  in  the  blooms  of 
Mychett  White,  and  the  plant  has  a  constitution 
and  habit  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Market 
White.  The  plant  is  free-flowering  and  grows 
about  2h  feet  high.  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
early  sorts  in  Mr.  William  Sydenham's  garden  at 
Tamworth  this  variety  was  remarkable  for  its  good 
quality.  Satisfaction  is  another  good  ivory  white 
Japanese  flower,  tinted  cream  in  the  centre.  This 
is  a  plant  but  little  known,  but  it  deserves  extended 
culture.  To  call  it  free-flowering  does  not  over- 
state its  value,  and  its  height  is  about  2  feet. 
September  is  the  month  when  its  flowers  are  at 
their  best.  A  good  companion  to  the  last  mentioned 
is  a  variety  named  Mrs.  Squire.  This  plant,  grown 
in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  border,  is  a  great 
success.  Its  pure  white  blooms  are  highly  valued, 
habit  dwarf  and  branching,  height  about  2  feet. 
Queen  of  the  Earlies,  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  has  scarcely  come  up  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  it.  The  plants  grow  into 
rather  tall  bushy  specimens,  and  the  blooms  do  not 
develop  in  a  mass  as  seen  in  most  of  the  early  sorts. 
When  disbudded,  however,  a  limited  number  of 
large  handsome  blooms  may  be  obtained.  Late 
September  and  October  with  me  sees  the  variety 
at  its  best.  This  brief  list  may  well  conclude  with 
a  variety  distributed  under  the  name  of  Parisiana. 
In  this  instance  the  blooms  are  large,  and  develop 
on  a  long  and  stout  footstalk.  This  is  an  unique 
instance  in  which  the  blooms  are  large  and  at  the 
same  time  full.  A  dozen  flowers  set  up  in  a  large 
vase  with  appropriate  foliage  would  make  a  pretty 
decoration.  The  plant  is  not  very  free-flowering, 
and  its  height  is  about  .3  feet.  During  the  latter 
part  of  September  this  variety  is  at  its  best  ;  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  plant  of  continental  origin. — 
D.  B.  Crane,  Hiyhgate,  X. 
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New  Apple  Rival. 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  the  Oldfield 
Nurseries,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  send  us  a  fruit 
of  their  new  Apple  named  Rival.  This  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  October  9,  1900  ;  it  originated  from  a 
cross  between  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  Apple  Rival  is  a  large,  handsome,  and 
beautifully  coloured  fruit ;  the  specimen  sent  to 
us  was  unusually  richly  coloured  in  a  season  when 
hardy  fruit  is  notably  colourless.  It  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  the 
rich  flavour  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  most 
delicious  of  Apples,  while  the  flesh  is  very  firm. 
We  should  say  it  is  an  Apple  that  would  keep 
well.  The  tree  is  described  as  "a  free  grower, 
with  upright  habit,  a  good  cropper,  and  well 
adapted  to  orchard  culture."  With  such  charac- 
teristics, and  an  appearance  that  strongly  recom- 
mends it,  the  Apple  Rival  should  soon  become  a 
favourite. 


Seedling  Stbeptocarpus. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
send  us  a  gathering  of  blooms  of  Streptocarpus  in 
a  great  variety  of  good  colours.  A  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  flowers  of 
Streptocarpus  during  the  past  few  years,  and  those 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  are  quite  representative. 
There  are  white,  rich  purple,  carmine,  pink,  blue, 
and  other  coloured  flowers,  most  of  which  are 
marked  with  other  shades.  The  plants  from  which 
these  blooms  were  obtained  have  been  grown  from 


seed  sown  in  January  last.  They  are  now  in 
full  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Feltham  nursery, 
and  promise  to  continue  bright  over  Christmas. 
There  is  little  difficulty,  we  are  told,  in  having 
Streptocarpuses  in  bloom  continuously  during  nine 
months  of  the  year. 


KEW^    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 
Temperate  Hoiirie. 
Acacia  fr.agk.ins,  Fatsia  japonica,  Piteairnia 
ferruginea,  and  Java  Rhododendrons,  of  which  the 
following  varieties  are  most  conspicuous  :  Aphro- 
dite, Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Maiden's  Blush,  Mrs. 
Heal,  President,  Princess  Beatrice,  Scarlet  Crown, 
Souv.  de  J.  H.  Mangles,  and  Triumphans. 

Palm  House. 
Clavija  macrophylla,  Heritiera  macrophylla,  and 
Zamia  Skinueri  with  several  cones. 

Succulent  House. 
Aloe  africana  and  Kalanchce  kewensis. 

Orchid  Houses. 
Angraacum  eiehlerianura,  Bulbophyllum  re- 
curvum,  Catasetum  fimbriatum,  C.  splendens, 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  C.  labiata,  Cymbidium 
gammieanum,  C.  longifolium,  Cypripedium  harrisi- 
anum,  C.  lo,  C.  Maywardii,  C.  Schlimii,  C.  tonsum, 
C.  virens,  Dendrobium  secundum,  D.  Phala^nopsis 
and  variety  statterianum,  Epidendrum  vesicatum, 
L;elia  auturanalis  var.  atrc-rubens,  Listrostachys 
Monteira;,  Masdevallia  reichenbachiana,  M.  veitchi- 
ana,  Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  madrense,  0. 
odoratum,  Oncidiuni  bracteatum,  0.  excavatum 
var.  aurosum,  Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
pulchella,  Polystachya  odorata,  P.  tessellata, 
Scaphosepalum  ochthodes,  S.  punolatum,  Sobralia 
decora,  and  Vanda  ecerulea. 

T   Range. 

Begonia,  various  species,  and  the  following 
tuberous  winter-flowering  varieties  :  Ensign,  Ideala, 
John  Heal,  and  Mrs.  Heal  ;  Cajanus  indicua, 
H;emanthus  raultiflorus,  Hippeastrum  aulicum, 
Justicia  calycotricha,  J.  quadrifaria,  Klugia 
notoniaua,  Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Oxalis  hir- 
tella,  Pentas  carnea,  Plumbago  rosea,  and  Tetra- 
nema  mexicana. 

Gi-eenhouse. 

Among  other  things  the  following  are  con- 
spicuous :  Acacia  platyptera,  Calceolaria  Bur- 
bidgei.  Erica  catfra,  E.  inammosa  var.  pallida,  E. 
melanthera,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  Funkia  lanci- 
folia  var.  tardiflora,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Primula 
Forbesii,  P.  obconica,  and  P.  sinensis. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


ROSES    FOR    ARCHES. 

WHEN  well  covered  with  flowers 
an  arch  of  Roses  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of 
the  garden.  The  selection  of 
suitable  varieties  requiresmuch 
care,  as  nothing  is  so  unsightly 
as  an  arch  partly  covered,  and  this  is  far  too 
frequently  the  case  owing  to  faulty  selection. 
Then,  too,  the  future  requirements  of  such 
gross-feeding  Roses  must  be  provided  for. 
Dpep  tillage,  well-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
free  drainage,  and  stimulants  during  active 
growth  are  the  main  points  to  remember. 
Pruning  should  consist  merely  of  thinning  out 
old  or  dead  wood  and  shortening  back  laterals. 
If  the  thinning  out  can  be  done  in  September 
so  much  the  better  for  the  plants.  The  sup- 
ports should  be  preferably  of  wood,  and  to 
give  stability  an  inner  arch  of  iron  piping  is 
recommended.  For  the  free-growing  Roses 
named  below  an  arch   8  feet  high  would  be 
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about  right,  providing  not  only  a  free  passage 
beneath,  but  also  producing  an  imposing  effect. 
The  variety  now  is  go  bewildering  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection.  Since  the  advent 
of  Crimson  Kambler,  the  multi  flora  race  has 
been  much  sought  after,  and  rightly  so.  They 
not  only  make  immense  growth,  but  the  effect 
of  the  flowers  for  the  time  being  and  the 
]iersistent  way  in  which  they  remain  on  the 
lilants  give  them  much  decorative  value. 
Next  in  importance  for  this  purpose  are 
the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  Eoses.  Many 
individuals  desire  Roses  of  better  quality, 
and  for  arches  varieties  are  often  planted 
that  are  quite  unsuitable.  It  is  true  we 
have  a  few  admirable  varieties  such  as  Mme. 
Alfred  Carrifere  that  r  ake  as  brave  a  show 
in  autumn  as  they  will  in  summer,  and 
possibly  their  number  will  be  increased  in 
the  near  future,  but  in  the  meantime  to  prevent 
disappointment  the  summer  blooming  ones 
should  predominate.  Locality  would  naturally 
make  a  diflerence  as  to  the  selection.  For 
instance,  I  saw  recently  in  the  gardens  of 
Compton  Place,  Eastbourne,  a  splendid  arch  of 
Claire  Jacquier  that  must  have  been  a  beau- 
tiful sight  when  in  bloom,  but  should  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  somewhat  tender  Rose  for 
cold  districts.  The  following  are  all  good, 
named  in  order  of  merit. 

Crimson  Rambler.— Too  well  known  to 
need  describing.  In  no  better  position  could 
this  Rose  be  planted.  By  proper  management 
the  arches  may  be  clothed  with  flowers  from 
base  to  summit.  It  makes  all  the  difference  to 
the  size  of  the  trusses  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  sound  young  shoots  or  from  old 
and  weak  ones.  At  all  times  a  ravenous 
feeder,  this  splendid  variety  well  repays  doses 
of  soot  water  and  drainings  from  cow  sheds  a 
week  or  two  before  flowering. 

FMdti  Perpetue.— One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful clambering  Roses  grown.  Its  great  pro- 
fusion and  the  neat  little  rosettes  so  delicately 
white  and  so  faintly  flushed  are  features  one 
would  increase  if  that  were  possible.  The 
plant  makes  a  bushy  growth  that  is  necessary 
in  au  arch  Rose,  and  its  lovely  foliage  is  borne 
well  into  the  New  Year.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  Rose  is  that  the  flowers  are  produced 
simultaneously  with  Crimson  Rambler,  thereby 
acting  as  a  good  contrast.  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  arches  be  planted  on  both  sides 
with  one  variety  only,  although  I  know  many 
adopt  the  plan  of  having  a  contrast  on  the 
same  arch. 

^^o,.((,_Thi3  is  another  of  the  R.  semper- 
virens  race,  and  is  a  splendid  grower.  Its 
flowers  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  of  the  tribe ;  the  colour  is  flesh 
pink.  Judging  from  its  ruby  red  foliage  it 
looks  as  though  it  were  a  hybrid  of  the  Tea 
Roses. 

Gloire  cle  Dijon.— As  popular  as  ever,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  Roses.  Just  now  it  is 
grand,  its  buds  being  more  beautiful  than 
in  summer.  If  care  be  taken  in  pruning,  and 
one  old  growth  is  cut  right  down  each  year, 
there  should  be  no  difiiculty  about  the  bareness 
at  the  base  of  this  Rose.  If  the  growths  are 
taken  down  and  slightly  bent  this  action  will 
induce  new  shoots  from  the  bends  and  a  well- 
furnished  arch  will  be  obtained. 

Electra.— Being  very  free  flowering,  this 
Rose  seems  likely  to  supplant  Aglaia,  though 
scarcely  so  rampant.  No  one  can  deny  its 
beauty  ;  the  lovely  little  yellow  buds  peer  out 
among  the  white  expanded  flowers. 

Dorothy  Perkins.— At  present  rather  scarce, 
but  doubtless  next  year  it  will  be  plentiful,  for 
it  will  root  from  cuttings  most  freely.  No  Rose 
has  "  taken  on"  so  much  in  its  first  year  as  this 


American  novelty, 
and  though  a  hybrid 
of  R.  wichuriana  the 
growth  is  distinctly 
Rambler  -  like.  The 
colour  is  a  lovely 
pink. 

Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere. — Flowers  flesh 
white,  large,  and 
sweet  scented.  A 
valuable  white  Rose, 
blooming  well,  late, 
and  growing  most 
vigorously. 

Reve  rf'Or.  —  This 
fine  old  Rose  is  gain- 
ing in  favour  and  is 
not  so  tender  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 
An  eminent  gardener 
told  the  writer  re- 
cently that  he  found 
this  a  most  reliable 
yellow,  and  it  was 
also  most  valuable 
for  its  foliage,  which 
is  abundantly  pro- 
duced. 

Euphrosyne  (the 
Pink  Rambler). — As 
time  is  necessary  for 
such  Roses  as  this  to 
establish  themselves 
one  is  apt  to  dis- 
countenance this  class 
of  Rose  on  that 
account.  Euphrosyne 
is,  however,  very 
beautiful  ;  the  fine 
pyramidal  trusses  of 
tender  pink  flowers 
and  the  wealth  of 
golden  stamens  are 
special  features  in 
this  Rose. 

Carmine  Pillar. — 
Gorgeous    in    colour, 

beautiful  in  its  pale  green  foliage,'this  charming  in  astonishing  variety,  and  in  late  September 
Rose  should  be  planted  wherever  there  is  room,  and  early  October  they  were  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  flowers  are  certainly  very  fleeting,  but  Even  some  of  the  Hybrid  Ferpetuals  quite 
they  make  amends  for  this  by  their  prodigious  proved  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  autumnal 
numbers.  flowerers.    A  good  number   were    bearing  a 

Qmen  Alexandra. — This  Rose,  although  a  second  display  of  really  excellent  blooms  ; 
recent  novelty,  has  gained  many  admirers,  for  instance,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Camille  Bernardin, 
The  colour  is  just  the  shade  of  pink  that  a  good  pale  crimson ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  bright 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  shows  what  may  be  i  crimson  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Comtesse  de  Ludre, 
accomplished  by  hybridising.  ■        [  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  bright 

Reine  Marie  Ilenriette. — I  did  not  see  how  I  cherry  red  ;  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Mme. 
I  could  well  leave  out  of  a  selection  of  native  .  Gabriel  Luizet,  a  beautiful  pink  flower  of  good 
varieties  a  Rose  which  is  such  an  old  friend  as  i 
this.     If  it  be  allowed  to  grow  as  it  likes  and 
not  pruned,  a  splendid  bunch  results,  not  only 
in  summer,  but  in  autunm  also.    I  am  not  sure 


ROSE  I'ELICITE   PERPETUE   OVER  GARDtN    ARCH. 


shape;  Maurice  Bernardin,  rich  crimson ;  Jules 
Margottin,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  others.  But 
the  value  of  the  Rose  as  an  autumn  flower  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  qualities  of  the 


that  this  variety  will  not  be  superseded  by.  its  j  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Noisettes,  Chinas,  &c., 
daughter  Noella  Nabonnand,  but  it  is  yet :  that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
rather  early  to  give  a  definite  opinion.  ;  when  most  other  flowers    are   fading.      The 

Philomel,     j  extensive  plots  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  which 

are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  such  types  of 

Roses  as  those  mentioned  above,  a  few  weeks 


AUTUMN  ROSES  AT  SLOUGH. 


;  ago  were  rendered  most  attractive  by  hundreds 


Of  late  years  the  Rose  has  come  to  rank  almost ;  of  lovely  flowers  in  such  inimitable  shades  of 
as  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers  as  well  as  of  '  colour  as  only  those  Roses  can  show,  and  one 
those  of  summer.  By  the  introduction  of  new,  could  in  looking  at  them  almost  imagine  it 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  varieties  of   to  be  summer  again. 

Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  others,  it  has  been  But  few  made  a  braver  show  than  the  well- 
made  possible  for  the  Rose  garden  to  be  known  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  which,  repre- 
almost  as  bright  with  flowers  during  the  \  sented  by  both  standards  and  dwarfs,  carried 
autumn  as  in  the  summer  months.  Of  this  |  a  profusion  of  its  exquisitely  tinted  flowers,  a 
we  were  convinced  when  recently  spending  a  good  deal  paler  in  colour  than  La  France,  from 
short  time  in  the  Slough  and  Langley  Nurseries  ]  which  variety  it  is  a  sport.  The  charming 
of  Mr.  C.  Turner.    There  are  fields  of  Roses  characteristic  of  this  Rose,  and  one  that  makes 
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it  easily  recognisable  even  from  a  distance,  is 
the  variety  of  form,  colour,  and,  above  all,  the 
arrangement  of  its  petals.  Their  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  way  they  are  disposed.  Beaute 
Inconstante  is  another  that  should  be  held  in 
high  esteem  by  lovers  of  autumn  Roses ;  its 
large  coppery  red  blossoms  alone  made  quite 
a  picture.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  too,  was  freely 
blooming,  its  large  pale  yellow  flowers  showing 
to  great  advantage.  Everyone  knows  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  and  with  most  it  is  a  favourite, 
so  that  Bridesmaid,  another  lovely  pink  Rose 
which  somewhat  resembles  it,  should  also 
become  popular,  especially  as  it  is  apparently 
a  better  autumnal  bloomer.  We  noticed  that 
rich  yellow  Tea  Rose  Billiard  et  Barre,  whose 
flowers  are  so  lovely  in  the  bud  ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  wonderfully  free  ;  The  Bride,  not 
perhaps  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  some,  but 
bearing  a  beautiful  fiower— a  creamy  white 
sport  from  Catherine  Mermet ;  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  S.  d'un  Ami,  S.  de  la  Malmaison, 
and  S.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  being  a  copper  colour,  tinged  and  shaded 
with  carmine,  and  the  centre  yellow. 

Princesse  de  Sagan,  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (a 
remarkably  strong  grower  and  very  profuse 
bloomer),  and  Marquise  de  Salisbury  were 
strikingly  good  amongst  the  dark-coloured 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  while  the  charming 
blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Killarney  were 
also  prominent.  Marie  van  Houtte  has  been 
particularly  good  this  autumn,  flowering  most 
freely  a  second  time,  and  its  blooms  have 
been  most  exquisitely  tinted,  ila  Capucine 
is  a  Tea  Rose  that  must  not  be  omitted,  for 
it  was  equal  to  almost  any  we  saw  in  the 
Slough  nurseries.  Although  the  blooms  are 
not  large,  they  are  a  wonderful  combination 
of  bronzy  yellow.  Mme.  Falcot,  bright  bufi" 
yellow  ;  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  bright 
canary  yellow  ;  Mme.  Cusin,  rosy  purple,  the 
petals  being  marked  at  the  base  with  pale 
yellow  ;  and  Mme.  de  Watteville,  salmon, 
white,  and  pink,  were  others  we  thought  worthy 
of  special  remark.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  never-ending  variety  of  form  and  colour 
that  a  field  of  Tea  Roses  in  bloom  presents  to 
the  onlooker;  it  is  a  picture  that  to  be  appre- 
ciated requires  to  be  painted  in  colours,  not 
in  words,  and  when  one  realises  that  the  time 
of  year  is  early  October,  one's  wonder  and 
appreciation  increase.  The  Phloxes,  Gladioli, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  must  look  to  their 
laurels,  or  they  will  before  long  have  to 
give  place  to  the  Rose  as  the  most  popular  of 
autumn  flowers. 


SELECTIONS  OF  ROSES. 
We  have  received  so  many  letters  asking  for 
selections  of  a  few  good  Roses  for  present  planting 
that  we  give  the  following.  The  lists  will  be  con- 
tinued till  finished.  We  ask  our  readers  also  to 
refer  to  some  lists  recently  published.  Quite  new 
Roses  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Twenty-four  Best  Tea  Roses. 

This  list  consists  mainly  but  not  entirely  of  Tea 
Roses  suitable  for  exhibition,  but  we  only  name 
such  varieties  as  are  easily  grown  and  likely  to 
give  general  satisfaction  in  the  garden.  Varieties 
of  this  group  that  are  of  climbing  habit  will  appear 
in  a  separate  selection. 

Alliance  Franco-Russe,  yellow  ;  Anna  Olivier, 
buff ;  Boadicea,  peach  ;  Bridesmaid,  pink  ;  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  creamy  white  ;  Innocente  Pirola, 
white ;  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  rose  and  white ; 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  lemon  and  pink  ;  Mme. 
Hoste,  lemon  yellow  ;  Mme.  Lambard,  salmon  ; 
Mme.  Vermorei,  coppery  yellow  ;  Maman  Cochet, 
flesh  ;  Marie  van  Houtte,  cream  ;  Medea,  lemon  ; 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  carmine  ;  Niphetos,  white  ; 
Rubens,  creamy  white  ;  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 


white  ;  Souvenir  de    Catherine  (iuillot,   orange  ;    and  soil,  with   their  effect 
Souvenir  deWm.  Robinson,  fawn,  pink,  and 3-ellow;    on  certain  plants  in  certain 

positions,  must  be  studied, 


Souvenir  dun  Ami,  pink  ;  Sylph,  white  shaded 
violet;  The  Bride,  lemon  white  ;  and  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

Twelve  Best  China  or  Monthly  Roses. 
Aunire,    orange  ;    Common    Pink,   pink  ;    Cora, 
vellow  and  carmine ;  CramoisieSuperieure,  crimson  ;    acclimatise  those,  however 
Duoher,  white  ;  Fabvier,  scarlet  ;  Fellenberg,  rosy    beautiful  or  rare  in  them- 
red  ;  Irene  Walts,  delicate  pink  and  white  ;  Mme. 
Laurelte  Messimy,  satin  rose  ;    Mme.    E.    P^eeal, 
rose  and  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  flesh  ;  and  Queen 
Mab,  apricot. 

Thirty-six  Best  Decorative  Roses  for 
scmmer  and  autumn. 

This  list  consists  of  the  best  kinds  for  producing 
a  mass  of  eifective  and  continuous  bloom.  The 
difficulty  is  to  select  thirty-six  out  of  so  many 
available,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  name  kinds 
that  have  superseded  certain  old  varieties,  for 
instance,  Griiss  an  Teplitz  instead  of  Fellenberg. 
Arranged  alphabeticallj'  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Armosa,  rose-pink  ,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
white  tinted  rose  ;  Beryl,  orange  ;  Camoens,  rose  ; 
Caroline  Testout,  fresh  pink ;  Corallina,  rosy 
crimson  ;  Cramoisie  Superieure,  blood  red  ;  En- 
chantress, cream;  Eugenie  Lamesch,  yellow: 
General  Sehablikine,  red  ;  Gloire  des  Polyanthas, 
rose  ;  G.  Nabonnand,  pale  flesh  ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
scarlet ;  Hon.  lidith  Gifford,  white ;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  white  ;  Killarney,  flesh  pink  ; 
Ladj'  Battersea,  cherry  red  ;  La  France,  pink  ; 
Laurette  Messimy,  rose  and  yellow  ;  Liberty,  crim- 
son ;  Mme.  AbelChatenay,  salmon  ;  Mme.  Antoine 

Mari,    white   and   rose;  Mme.    Charles,    apricot;  _  , 

Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  yellow  ;  Mme.  Fernet  the  early  days  of  May,  is 
Dacher,  creamy  white ;  Marie  d'Orleans,  deep  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rose  ;  Marie  van  Houtte,  cream;  Marquise  de  rence.  Water  no  doubt 
■Salisbury,  scarlet ;  Perle  d'Or,  orange  ;  Princesse  I  attracts  frost,  and  what 
de  Sagan,  blood  red ;  Queen  Mab,  apricot  ;  true  garden-lover  has  not 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  orange  red ;  experienced  a  thrill  of 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  flesh  ;  Sulphurea,  pale  intense  sadness  to  find 
yellow  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  creamy  pink  ;  ^^  ^  brio'ht  sunny  morn- 
and  White  Lady,  creamy  white.  j^g^     ^j^^^g     ^^^^^^^     g^^^^ 

Twelve  Strong-growing  Bedding  Roses.         shoots,     which     only     the 

Roses  are  sometimes  desired  to  grow  tall  and    evening  before    held    such 

yet  not  too  straggling.     In  course  of  time  many  of  j  promise    for    the    summer 

the  recognised   bedding  kinds  can   be  obtained  a  |  days,    all     shrivelled     and 

good  height  by  sparse  pruning.     A   few  varieties  ,  l,ln(.^  ?      Hence   the    omis- 


and  personally  I  would  far 
rather  see  the  humblest 
flower  thriving  in  my 
border  than  endeavour  to 


selves,  which  do  not  present 
a  healthy  appearance,  and 
are  evidently  unsuited  to 
the  prevailing  conditions  ; 
herein  lies  the  explanation 
of  what  may  possibly  seem 
to  be  a  very  common-place 
list  of  hardy  flowers.  At 
first  my  ambition  knew  no 
bounds !  Turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  gardener's 
warnings,  I  planned  innu- 
merable effects  with  impos- 
sible plants  ;  however,  it  is 
precisely  in  this  way  that 
experience  is  gained.  The 
damp  mists  rising  from 
the  moat  which  shroud 
Broughton  during  many 
autumn  and  winter  days 
do  more  damage  to  the 
garden,  if  possible,  than 
the  late  spring  frost, 
although  7'  and  8',  during 
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may  be  selected  which  produce  the  desired  height 
more  quickly  ;  thej'  are  mostly  semi-climbers.  A 
dozen  good  kinds  are  : — 

Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Gustave 
Regis,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Germaine  Trochon, 
Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Sombreuil,  Billiard  et 
Barre,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Bardou  Job. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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WINTER    SCHEMES     FOR 
SUMMER    COLOURING. 

T  AST  week  I  ventured  to  draw  attention 
■  to  the  great  importance  of  endeavour- 

I  ing,  when  planting  a  border,  to  secure 

I  a  harmonious  effect  of  colour.     The 

*  -^  method  which  I  have  found  most 
useful  (after  the  dimensions  of  the 

border  have  been  decided)  is  to  set  it  out,  as 

in  the   accompanying 

illustration,  by  means  of 

a  plan — a  coloured   one 

for  choice.     This  enables 

me  during   the   summer 

months  to  correct  defects 

which  are  often  difficult 

to  bear  in  mind  until  the 

planting  days  come  round 

once   more.     Perfection 

cannot  be  attained  in  a 

single  season  ;   climate 
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sion  from  my  plan  of 
numerous  plants  which 
might  be  grown  with  per- 
fect success  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  necessary,  before 
working  out  a  colour 
scheme,  to  determine 
during  which  months  the 
greatest  brilliancy  of  effect 
is  required.  The  border 
here  illustrated  is  planted 
for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  the  first 
half  of  August. 

As  regards  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  J 
always  consider  scarlet  as 
the  "  high  light "  in  my 
picture,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  difficult  to  fix  in 
its  proper  position,  for 
neither  crimson,  rose  colour,  mauve,  nor  even 
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blue,  to  my  mind, 

can  be  placed  near 

it,    and    yet    who 

would    deny    a 

place  in  the  border 

to    the    beautiful 

scarlet    Lychnis, 

Lilium  chalcedoni- 

cum,    or    Sutton's 

•Cardinal  Poppy  ? 

It    is,     therefore, 

-advisable  to    pass 

from  these  vivid  shades,  first  through  orange 

and  yellow  to  blue,  crimson,  rose  colour,  and 

white,  sepa- 
rating them 
where  neces- 
sary  with 
cool  tones, 
such  as  are 
to  be  found 
in  the  silvery 
foliage  of 
Ery  ngium 
giganteum, 
Funkia  Sie- 
boldi,  and 
cordifolia,  or 
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SECTION 


a  nursery  where  they  are  largely  grown  fur  sale 
and  so  cultivated  to  ensure  having  flowers  for 
exhibition.  I  have  frequently  visited  nurseries 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  best  varieties 
for  the  garden,  but  have  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  selection  with  any  certainty,  as  the  plants  are 
generally  treated  in  such  a  way  as  would  spoil 
ttem  out  m  tne  ooraer.  xms  we  uu  >mi,u  ^^^^j.  usefulness  as  decorative  border  plants, 
such  plants  as  Gladioli  and  Montbretias,  both  They  are  often  deprived  of  many  of  their  branches 
of  which  are  dear  to  my  heart ;  they  replace  and  thinned  out  so  severely  as  to  check  luxuriant 
the  Oriental  or  bracteatum  Poppies  and  tall  |  growth  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
Mav-flowerine  Tulips,  and  help  to  console  one  '  degree  of  satisfaction  which  are  the  most  suitable 
when   the   day- all   too   short,  alas  !-of    the  j  yarieties  for  the  garden.     It  ought  alwaysjo  be 


the  early  bulbs,  thus  allowing  any  alteration 
in  the  colour  scheme  which  may  appear  need- 
ful. It  is  also  allowable,  I  think,  where 
circumstances  do  not  permit  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  flowers  in  their  own  due  season,  to 
bring  them  on  in  gentle  heat  before  planting 
them  out  in  the   border.    This  we  do  with 


Delphiniums   and   Lilium   candidum  is    past 

and  over.     Talking  of  Lilies  reminds  me  that 

we  find  it  useful  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 

cuiuuuua,  ui    these  in  reserve  in  the  kitchen  garden,  in  case 

the    feathery   those   in  the   borders   should  be  attacked  by 


borne  in  mind  that  for  one  who  grows  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  for  show  there  are  hundreds  who  cultivate 
it  for  effect  and  for  giving  plenty  of  cut  flowers 
for  the  house.  The  older  decorative  varieties 
have  frequently   more   merit  with  this   object  in 

tne    leamery    i-uuoc   m   uuc    u^iuci.3   ..x^^^.^   »^ .,    view  than  the  new  Cactus  ones.     Such  a  plant  as 

Gypsophilaj  disease  ;  they  can  then  be  sunk  in  pots  where  ^  ^j^e  old  decorative  variety  Glare  of  the  Garden 
■  '  "  '  required.  Last  year  that  mysterious  decay  i  occurs  to  one  as  a  model  flower  for  such  a 
which  appears  halfway  up  the  almost  full-  ,  purpose  as  many  grow  the  Dahlia  for.  I  have 
grown  stem,  causing  it  to  fall  over  and  wither  been  familiar  with  it  for  years,  and  have  observed 
away  made 'every  testaceum  its  victim,  and  it  with  some  pleasure  that  it  is  again  being  propa- 
was  all  the  more  annoying  when  one  had  I  gated  in  some  quantity  f"''  If  8^  .g'^^'^ef ,  ^^«^^ 
accustomed  one's  self  to  believe  that  the  ,  the  Cactus  Dahlia  in  its  most  fashion^^^^^^ 
u  i-f  1  "NT  1  „„„  t;1t  «f  oil  .^tliora  appmprl  !  of  little  value.  One  does  not  wish  to  mscourage 
beautiful  Nankeen  Lily,  °f  *J'  f  f„^^?'/^f,^,^1  the  culture  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias,  but  it  is  a 
to  thrive.    The  following  appear  to  be  suited  ,  _^^,^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  f^„„^  ^^^  g^^den 

by   our   soil  (a    rich   loam)  :    L.    Urownrr,    1^.  I  ^^^    prevent    the    further    improvement    of    the 
testaceum,  chalcedonioum,  croceum,  and  davu-  ^  jgcorative  Dahlia.  S.  Aknott. 

ricum.     L.   candidum,   most   beautiful   of  all,  ;      [Lady  Ardilaun  is  one  of  the  best  Dahlias  for 
seems  with  us  to  do  best  in  a  venj  dry  season,  ,  effect  we  have  seen  this  year.— Ed.] 
so  that  possibly  it  is  the  damp  at  Broughton  I  ^^^^^^^^^^_^_^__ 
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paniculata. 
Yucca  glo- 
riosa  and  Y. 
r  e  c  u  r  V  a  , 
where  they 
will  thrive, 
are  of  im- 
mense value 
with  their 
glossy  blue- 
green  spikes. 
At  Brough- 
ton, alas  ! 
they  are  one 
of  our 
failures. 

A  habit  I 
employ,  per- 
haps open  to 
criticism,  is 
the  use  of 
annuals  in 
the  front  of 
the  borders, 
but  a  per- 
sonal love  of 
colour  must 
be  the  ex- 
cuse, and 
there  is  no 
doubt  that 
the  effect 
which  can  be 
obtained  by 
this  means 
is  dazzling  in 
its  brilliancy, 
e  s  pec  ially 
during  the 
earlysummer 
months.  We 
sow  patches 
inthekitchen 
garden  of  all 
those  which 
are  likely  to 
be  of  use,  and 
then  plant 
them  out  in 
the  spring, 
when  they  fill 
the  places  of 


which  militates  against  its  real  success.  Iris 
germanica  (marked  on  the  plan)  includes, 
besides  Iris  pallida,  many  named  varieties,  one 
of  my  great  favourites  being  Queen  of  May, 
its  rose-lilac  petals  veined  with  yellow.  Iris 
florentina,  or  "flower-de-luce"  of  the  early 
writers,  should  not  be  forgotten,  the  flowers 
lasting  a  considerable  time  for  an  Iris— these 
delicate  shades  mingling  with  the  white  and 
purple  Lupines  and  the  late  rose-coloured 
Tulips,  tufts  of  Aubrietia  clustering  round  the 
stems,  form  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures 
imaginable  during  the  latter  end  of  May  and 
early  June  days. 

Involuntarily  I  lay  down  my  pen  as  my 
thoughts  stray  away  from  the  past  (through 
the  gloom  of  a  November  fog)  to  the  future, 
wondering  what  the  coming  winter  holds  in 
store  for  the  garden  that  we  love.  May  it  deal 
tenderly  with  the  plants  sleeping  under  the 
frost-bound  earth,  until  the  flowers  awake  once 
more  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
wearied  for  them  through  the  dreary  winter 
days  !  Blanche  Goedon-Lennox. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Permit  me  to  join  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  in 
thanking  you  for  your  editorial  article  on 
"Fashions  in  Flowers,"  and  particularly  for  your 
remarks  regarding  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  For  the 
many  who  grow  the  Dahlia  as  a  decorative  plant 
for  the  garden  it  is  absolutely  misleading  to  visit 
the  shows  with  the  expectation  of  selecting 
varieties  for  garden  effect,  especially  when  the 
belection  is  made  among  the  modern  Cactus 
Dahlias  with  narrow  petals,  which  look  well, 
perhaps,  on  the  show  board,  but  are  too  often 
worthless  as  garden  flowers.  Nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  select  suitable  varieties  even  on  a  visit  to 
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NOTES  ON  IjARDY  PLANTS 

ECHINACEA   PURPUREA. 

F  a  really  good  high-coloured  selection  of 
this  plant  could  be  got  it  would  soon 
become  popular.  I  have  occasionally 
noticed  with  surprise  the  numbers  of 
poorly-coloured  forms  that  pass  muster  for 
Echinacea  purpurea,  so  poor  that  one  could 
scarcely  consider  them  worthy  of  garden  space. 
Many  plants  show  that  shade  of  colour  I  must 
describe  as  bleached  purple,  rendered  still  paler 
bv  the  rich  crimson-purple  of  the  cone,  and  fading 
to  a  purplish  grey  under  the  influence  of  a  few 
days  of  warm  sunshine.  Others,  infinitely  more 
desirable  plants,  show  something  of  the  rish 
purple  colouring  displayed  on  the  coloured  plate 
given  with  The  Garden  some  years  ago.  The 
plant  is  of  good  habit  and  every  other  charac- 
teristic of  a  garden  plant  save  the  colour  of  its 
ray  florets.  Judging  from  the  range  of  shading 
displayed  in  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  I  saw 
recently  a  re-selection  would  result  in  something 
commendable.  One  would  welcome  a  good  rich 
purple  form. 

LATHYRUS  ROTUNDIFOLIUS 
(WILLD.). 
This  is  a  tree-flowering  Oriental  species  of  pleasing 
habit,  and  well  adapted  for  the  border.  It  reaches 
a  maximum  height  of  6  feet,  but  is  more  frequently 
4  feet  or  5  feet.  The  growths  are  neat  and  thickly 
set  with  flower  spikes  every  few  inches  of  their 
length.  Each  spike  has  a  dozen  flowers,  which 
are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  L.  latifolius,  and 
of  a  deep  rose  in  colour,  with  a  shade  of  copper 
showing  on  the  face  of  the  standards,  the  reverse 
being  tinted  bronze.  Like  most  Lathyrus,  the 
plant  requires  a  year  or  two  to  establish  itself 
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before  its  true  worth  can  be  seen.  The  habit,  a 
loose  one,  can  be  rendered  compact,  yet  free,  by 
inserting  a  few  Pea  sticks  about  the  plants  over 
which  they  can  ramble  at  will.  The  slender  sprays 
of  roundish  Pea-like  foliage  and  pretty  flowers 
closely  packed  on  the  stem  may  be  cut  freely 
without  injury  to  the  plant,  as  each  lead  removed 
will  induce  numerous  breaks  from  the  old  stems 
below,  thus  considerably  extending  its  season  of 
flowering.  The  plant  does  not  appear  so  well 
adapted  for  clothing  walls,  trellis,  &c.,  as  L.  lati- 
folius,  for  the  growths  do  not  attain  the  same 
height  and  vigour  :  but  for  the  border,  with  a  few 
sticks  for  support,  it  looks  quite  at  home.  It  may 
be  raised  from  seeds,  but  the  seedlings  are  slow  in 
growth. 


PHYSOSTEGIA  (DEACOCEPHALUM) 
VIRGINIANA  ALBA. 
This,  the  rare  white  form  of  the  well-known 
North  American  Physostegia,  gives  promise  of 
becoming  quite  as  strong  and  as  free  as  the  type, 
though  one  rarely  sees  an  old-established  specimen. 
It  grows  2  feet  high,  and  bears  branched  four- 
ranked  spikes  of  white  tubular  flowers  (which  are 
somewhat  inflated  above  the  middle)  averaging  an 
inch  in  length  and  closely  arranged  together.  A 
rich  free  soil  of  good  depth,  such  as  one  would 
choose  for  Phloxes  of  the  decussata  section,  suits 
the  plants  well,  but  in  heavy  retentive  soils  the 
roots  decay  in  winter,  and  the  plants  are  a  long 
time  re-establishing  thenjselves  in  spring.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from 
drought  in  a  poor  light  soil,  the  whole  plant 
drooping  badly  after  a  few  weeks'  warm  sunshine, 
hence  the  need  of  a  deep  root  run  of  good  tilth, 
and  perhaps  a  mulch  of  old  manure  should  the 
weather  be  very  dry.  G.  B.  Mallett. 


ASTER  AMELLUS  PERRY'S 
FAVOURITE. 
Those  who  can  look  back  for  a  few  years  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  improvements  effected  in  the 
8tarwort,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  long  recognised  the  value  of  this  flower  in 
the  garden  to  see  the  measure  of  popularity  it  has 
attained.  That  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
must  be  admitted,  and  one  especially  looks  forward 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  forms  of"  the  fine  Aster 
Amellus,  though  there  are  now  a  few  really  good 
varieties  in  cultivation.  For  some  years  1  have 
waited  for  a  rose  or  pink  variety,  and  I  thus  made 
a  point  of  securing  that  called  Perry's  Favourite 
this  spring.  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and  one  is  glad  to 
recognise  in  it  one  of  great  merit  in  point  of  colour. 
It  is  a  good  rose  or  pink,  and  makes  a  charming 
variety,  either  in  the  garden  or  for  cutting.  Of 
course  Asters  of  the  Amellus  section  do  not  produce 
the  pyramidal  plants  of  some  of  the  others,  but 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  individual  blooms,  as 
well  as  the  neat  habit  of  the  plants,  make  them 
among  the  most  desirable  of  all  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Such  a  variety  as  Perry's  Favourite  is  sure  to  add 
to  the  popularity  of  this  class.  S.  Abnott. 


ARENARIA  BALEARICA. 

This  little  Sandwort  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  of  all  our  little  rock  plants.  I 
have  often  known  people  to  look  through  the  rock 
garden  and  take  but  little  interest  in  the  plants 
generally,  but  when  they  have  suddenly  discovered 
this  little  cushion-like  plant  covered  with  its 
countless  little  starry  flowers  on  slender  stalks  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  long  growing  perhaps  upon 
a  rough  piece  of  sandstone  rock,  or,  as  I  have  often 
seen  it,  luxuriating  on  the  grass  path  in  front  of 
the  rockwork,  an  interest  has  been  awakened  and 
a  love  for  the  plant  established  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. In  looking  round  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Lord  Battersea,  at  Overstrand,  near  Cromer,  a 
short  time  since  we  came  across  several  very  fine 
dense  masses  of  this  little  plant.  Here,  close  to 
the  sea  and  only  protected  by  shrubs  and  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  this  plant  is  quite  at  home,  the 
culture  of  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Clements.     Now  is  the  best  time  to 


plant.  If  done  at  once  it  will  soon  establish 
itself  and  flower  freely  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  To  establish  it  I  have  found  it  best  to 
plant  firmly  in  any  good  light  soil  near  the  rocks 
or  stones  we  wish  to  cover  ;  it  will  soon  approach 
and  begin  to  clothe  them.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  division,  and  when  once  established  will  seed 
freely-.  It  will  grow  on  most  soils,  but  I  have 
always  found  it  do  best  on  sand  or  gravel.  On 
cold  soil  it  will  sometimes  perish  in  winter.  Its 
true  home  is  on  the  rockwork  ;  it  will  well  repay 
any  trouble  that  may  be  taken  to  establish  it. 

T.  B.  Field. 
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FLOWERS  are  becoming  scarcer  every 
week,  especially  among  the  smaller 
rock  plants.  Among  the  taller  plants, 
such  as  would  scarcelj'  adorn  the  rocks 
themselves,  but  would  be  either  form- 
ing the  background  or  be  interspersed 
between  the  rocks,  there  is  still  quite  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  colours,  the  brightest  of  them  being, 
perhaps,  the  scarlet  Lobelias.  But  even  among 
rock  plants  proper  many  bright  colours  still 
prevail,  and  since  there  is  nothing  like  a  practical 
example,  I  think  I  cannot  do  belter  than  give  a 
list  of  plants  which  I  have  actually  seen  in  flower 
during  this  October  in  a  rock  garden  which  is 
scarcely  two  years  old,  namely,  the  Rectory  Garden 
at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  which,  though  very  much 
exposed,  shows,  nevertheless,  still  a  wealth  of 
colour  in  spite  of  the  adverse  season.  Here  is  the 
list  of  plants  in  bloom  as  noted  down  on  the 
spot : — 

.'^steiiscus  maritimus.  Cyclamen  hederaefoliuni. 

Potentilla  alcliemilloides.  Anemone  sylvestris. 

Sidalcea  Candida.  Hypericum         moserianum 

Fuchsia  procunibens.  variegatuni. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba.  Sempervivum  Laggeri 

Phygelius  capensis.  Scutellaria  rupestiis. 

Veronica  spicata.  Oxalis  valdiviana. 

C'hrysogonum  virginianum.  ,,      floiibunda. 

Dianthus  Pancici.  .\renaria  grandifiora. 

Maurandia  barclayana.  Calandrinia  umbellata. 

Brickellia  grandiHora.  Polygonum  Brunonis. 

Aster  canescens.  „          vaccmifolium. 

Spigelia  maiilandica.  Claytonia  sibirica  alba. 

Seseli  Cfcspitosum.  Polygonum      cham.ubuxum 

Campanula  pumila  alba.  purpureum. 

Erigeron  auraiitiacus.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Coronilla  Eraerus.  Tunica  Saxifraga. 

Reseda  glauca.  Nierembergia  fllicaulis. 

•Enothera  missouriensis.  Achillea  tomentosa. 

Slatice  protusa.  Antirrhinum  glutinosum. 

Sedum  Telephium.  ,,            Moly. 

Galega  olBcinalis  alba.  Corydalis  lutea. 

Liairis  scariosa.  ,,       alba. 

Campanula  van  Houttei.  .Ethionema  coridifolium. 

(Eiiothera  taraxacifolia.  Vittadenia  triloba. 

Callirhoe  involuerata.  Linaria  pallida. 

Androsace  oculata.  Silene  Armeria. 
Convolvulus  Cneorura. 

Even  this  list  of  over  fifty  plants  is  not 
quite  complete.  There  are  several  among  those 
enumerated  which  are  blooming  the  second  time 
or  which  were  mentioned  as  being  in  bloom  last 
month.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
are  blooming  now  in  October.  Many  of  the  plants 
named  above  have  not  been  previously  mentioned, 
and  among  these  I  may  describe  the  following  : — 

\ieremh  njia/licaidis  is  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
hardy  in  Cornwall  but  not  hardy  in  the  northern 
counties.  It  is  very  unlike  the  better  known 
Nierembergia  rivularis,  which,  as  the  name  would 
inipl3''.Io^'«s  a  moist  spot  and  grows  only  2  inches 
or  so  in  height.  N.  filicaulis  reminds  one  more 
ofaLinum  growing  about  15  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  and  hearing  blush  white  flowers  H  inches 
across  tinged  with  lilac.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant 
and  flowers  abundantly  in  October.  Its  leaves  are 
very  small  aiid  are  borne  on  slender  stems. 

(J.mli.tjlorihiinda  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Cornish 
garden  referred  to,  but  must  be  considered  a  green- 
house plant  in  the  North.  Its  flowers  are  bright 
pink  and  abundantly  produced. 

Oxalii  rnldii-iana  is  of  the  same  degree  of 
hardiness,    and    resembles   the    former   generally. 


though  growing  somewhat  more  robustly,  but  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bright  golden  yellow.  It 
does  well  in  a  comparatively  dry  position. 

Scutellaria  rujiesti-i.-i  is  not  so  well  known  as 
S.  alpina,  which  was  mentioned  last  month.  It 
has  purple  and  white  flowers,  while  those  of 
S.  rupestris  are  blue.  The  plant  grows  about 
8  inches  or  9  inches  high.  It  is  a  pretty  rock 
plant  of  the  bolder  type. 

Hypericum  morieriaiiiim  mriegalum  is  a  pretty 
rock  shrub  preferring  a  half  shady  position,  where 
its  variegated  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
show  to  great  advantage. 

Conrolrulus  Cneorum  is  very  erratic  in  its  time 
of  flowering ;  I  have  known  it  in  bloom  at 
Christmas.  At  Camborne  it  is  in  flower  now,  and 
a  very  attractive  plant  it  is  with  its  silvery  leaves 
and  large  pale  pink  flowers. 

(Eiiothera  taraxacifolia  is  a  fine  plant  of  the 
bolder  type  ;  its  strong  prostrate  shoots  covered 
with  large  white  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year 
make  it  desirable  for  a  position  where  its  strong 
growth  does  not  impede  the  smaller  alpines. 
•Enothera  missouriensis  is  also  a  strong-growing, 
trailing  plant,  but  it  has  deep  yellow  flowers. 

Campanula  van  Houttei  and  its  paler  form  C.  v. 
H.  pallida  are  still  very  bright — the  one  with  deep 
blue  and  the  other  with  pale  blue  flowers.  It 
seldom  grows  more  than  VI  inches  or  lo  inches  in 
height,  and  its  bell-shaped,  somewhat  elongated 
flowers  are  several  inches  long. 

Statice  profnsa  is  well  named  ;  it  bloomed  in 
March,  and  has  been  blooming  more  or  less  pro- 
fusely ever  since.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy 
except  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  spots, 
and  must  generally  be  considered  a  greenhouse 
plant. 

Reseda  glauca  has  cream-coloured  flowers  re- 
sembling the  hardy  British  plant  Reseda  luteola, 
but  the  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green.  It 
grows  about  9  inches  to  1'2  inches  in  height. 

Shortia  galacifolia  is  not  now  in  bloom,  but  its 
handsome  leaves  have  turned  a  scarlet-crimson, 
and  they  are  almost  more  ornamental  than  the 
pale  pink  flowers  which  appeared  in  early 
spring. 

Seseli  ciespitoxum  is  a  peculiar  rock  plant  with 
glaucous  laciniated  leaves,  and  just  now  bearing 
numerous  umbels  of  white  flowers. 

Brickellia  grandiflora  has  peculiar  tassel-shaped 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high. 

Phygelius  capensia  is  a  taller  and  more  robust 
plant,  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  produces  its 
deep  red  tubular  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  abundance. 

Fuchsia  procumhe^is,  with  its  purplish  blue 
flowers  and  neat,  creeping  habit,  is  hardy  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  western  counties.  It  is  a  neat 
trailer,  now  blooming,  and  bearing  later  on  seeds 
of  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  a  small  Plum.  A 
half-shady  place  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  the  large  -  flowering 
white  Snapdragon,  prefers  a  sunny  spot.  Its 
somewhat  prostrate  habit  and  woolly  foliage  add 
to  its  attractiveness. 

Climbers 

Of  climbing  plants  now  blooming  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  various  kinds  of  Clematis,  of 
which  an  enormous  number  are  still  in  bloom. 
In  the  west  of  Cornwall,  however,  where  a  milder 
climate  prevails,  many  choice  climbers  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  which  might  well  be  used  for  covering 
bold  natural  rocks  or  artificial  rock  walls  of  con- 
siderable height,  but  in  a  very  sheltered  and  warm 
situation  only.  The  following  are  now  blooming 
near  Penzance  in  the  gardens  at  Trewidden  : — 

Lophosjjermum  scaudeu-<,  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
which  makes  an  excellent  climber  and  bears 
Gloxinia-shaped  large  flowers  of  a  pleasing  pink 
colour. 

Mauetlia  hicolor  is  really  a  greenhouse  climber, 
but  does  well  out  of  doors  in  several  parts  of 
Devon  and  (Cornwall.  The  leaves  are  small,  but 
the  flowers  are  showy,  being  scarlet  and  yellow  in 
colour  and  tubular  in  shape. 

Pentstemon  cordi/olius  is  quite  hardy,  not  only 
in  the  south,  but  also  in  the  Midlands  ;  it  is  very 
unlike  any  other  Pentstemon,  being  of  a  shrubby 
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nature  and  growing  8  feet  or  more  in  height.  For 
covering  large  rocks  it  is  excellent,  and  its  scarlet 
flowers,  about  1  inch  to  1 J  inches  in  length,  are  still 
very  bright. 

}raurandia  hardayana  is  another  half  -  hardy 
perennial  now  flowering  in  the  West.  Its  flowers 
are  violet  in  colour  and  bell-shaped. 

Hidalgoa  Wercldei  (the  climbing  Dahlia),  with  its 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  I  also  noticed  in  bloom  at 
Trewidden,  but  whether  it  will  stand  the  winter 
is  doubtful. 

Medium  and  Tall  Hekbaceous  Plants  fob 
Background. 

Asters,  and  Anemones  of  the  Anemone  japonica 


might  be  said  of  the  handsome  Seneoio  pulcher, 
which  is  still  bright  and  showy. 
Elinside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


RUDBECKIA  LACINIATA  EL. -PL.  IN   THE  GARDEN   OP 
HORACE   WADDINGTON,   GODALMING. 

type  are  now  represented  at  their  best,  but  the 
varieties  in  either  genus  are  so  numerous  that  a 
mere  enumeration  of  them  would  fill  more  space 
than  would  be  available  for  this  essay. 

Of  Salvias  the  variety  Blue  Beard  is  very  showy 
just  now,  its  purple  bracts  being  uncommonly 
bright,  forming  a  good  companion  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  taller  Aotinomeris  virginica,  a 
hardy  perennial  not  often  seen  except  in  the 
western  counties.  The  plant  grows  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  and  its  bright  yellow  composite 
flowers  are  exceptionally  neat.  Belladonna 
Lilies,  too,  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  their 
large  pink  flowers  are  most  attractive.     The  same 


SUMMER     SHOW^ERS. 

Their    Effect   on    Garden    Flowees. 

Though  the  wise  man  knows  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  .sun,  yet  however  true  the 
abstract  proposition,  we  often  note  some- 
thing or  another  as  quite  novel  in  our 
own  personal  experience.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  remember  in  twenty-five  years  of 
gardening  a  season  so  remarkable  as 
this  summer  and  autumn  have  been  for 
exceptional  growth  in  the  vegetable 
world. 

I  attribute  it  to  the  continuous 
attentions  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
from  mid- July  to  end  of  August,  when 
out  of  forty-six  days  we  had  rain  on 
twenty-five,  and  when  the  aggregate 
fall  here  was  4"14  inches,  while  on 
August  16  and  18  we  had  '83  inches 
and  '81  inches  respectively. 

This  growth  was  shown  in  our 
kitchen  gardens  by  the  extraordinary 
crops  of  Peas,  French  and  Runner 
Beans,  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and  Cauli- 
flowers, the  latter  (fine  ones)  selling  in 
our  local  shops  at  a  penny  each.  In 
June  we  picked  many  Strawberries  that 
ran  eighteen  or  twenty  to  the  pound, 
and  one  berry  which  weighed  Ijoz. 
Last  month  we  gathered  a  basket  of 
Apples,  the  "  poor  man's  friend  "  kind, 
of  which  a  large  number  averaged 
lOoz.  to  12oz.  each  ;  six  of  them  scaled 
4lb.  9oz.  in  all,  and  a  single  specimen 
weighed  14oz. 

But  it  is  the  growth  in  my  her- 
baceous borders  which  strikes  me  as 
still  more  abnormal,  and  in  illustration 
of  which  I  send  for  your  acceptance 
some  memoranda  of  heights  attained 
and  a  couple  of  photographs.  These 
latter  represent  Verbascum  olympicum 
and  the  double  Rudbeckia  (R.  laciniata 
flore-pleno) ;  they  were  taken  in  my 
garden  here  on  June  10  and  Septem- 
ber 8  respectively.  The  Mullein  was  a 
grand  specimen,  over  6  feet  high,  and 
one  compact  sheet  of  yellow  bloom  ; 
the  Rudbeckia  was  8  feet  1  inch,  and 
a  very  beautiful  object. 

I  have  a  perennial  Lupin  6  feet 
10  inches  in  diameter,  which  had 
about  150  bloom  spikes  upon  it.  This 
Lupin  is  an  interesting  specimen, 
which  sprang  naturally  in  my  garden 
some  four  years  ago,  being,  as  I  believe, 
an  accidental  hybrid  between  the  pretty 
dwarf  L.  nootkatensis  and  the  common 
blue  L.  perennis. 

I  subjoin   a  list    of    measurements 

MR.        just  taken,  and  accurate,  of  the  heights 

of   various   plants  in  my  borders.     It 

may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 

compare  it  with  the  average  heights  of  the 

same  species  of  plants  : — 


Heitjht. 


Philadelphus  grandiflorus 

HelianUius  tuberosus  (Artichoke) 

H.  orgyalis 

H.  Miss  Hellish  . . 

H.  decapetalus  (lemon  coloured). . 

Harpaliura  rigidura  grandifloium 

Physostegia  inibricata 

SoUdago  altissiiwa 

Dahlia  Empress  of  India. . 

Boltonia  latisquama 

Astei- Novre-Angliie 

Ditto  (pir.k  form) 

Aster  (species)    .. 

Silphium  perfoliatum 


Feit. 
14 
13 

9 

7 
7 
8 


Inches. 


I  may  remark  that  these  plants  have  not  been 
forced  in  any  way  by  heavy  manuring  or 
special  culture  of  any  sort— the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  lack  of  strong 
sunshine  in  August  has,  I  fear,  prevented  due 
ripening  of  the  luxuriant  growth  in  many  of 
our  shrubs,  which  will  probably  suffer  in  pro- 
portion should  a  severe  winter  supervene. 

HOEACE  WaDDINGTON. 

Roseneath,  Godalming. 


BRITISH     HOMES 
GARDENS. 


AND 


MENTMORE. 

SOME  of  the  loveliest  gardens  in  England 
are  to  be  found  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
seems  to  have  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
the  owners  of  the  many  beautiful  seats 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  most  has 
been  made  of  good  soil  and  good  position,  backed 
up  by  ample  means  and  a  genuine  love  of  garden- 
ing. One  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  these 
gardens  is  that  of  Mentmore,  which  is  now  owned 
by  Lord  Rosebery,  and  was  formerly  the  property 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Baron  Myers  de 
Rothschild.  Of  this  fine  estate  of  something  like 
10,000  acres,  the  main  portion  is,  of  course,  given 
over  to  ordinary  farming,  but  near  the  residence 
Lord  Rosebery  has  about  100  acres  under  fruit, 
and  a  walk  through  the  orchard  with  the  capable 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  pleasure  which  it 
is  worth  while  going  a  long  way  to  enjoj-.  A 
large  tract  of  land  is  devoted  to  Plums  grown 
for  market,  Victoria,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Prunes  being  among  the  most  profitable  sorts, 
though  others  are  grown  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  fruit.  Apples  are  an  important  feature,  each 
variety  planted  in  a  row  to  itself,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  how  few  are  the  varieties  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  trees  grown.  Mr. 
Smith  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  grow  too  many  kinds,  and  for  the  most  part 
confines  himself  to  well  known  Apples.  Blenheim 
is  prominent,  and  so  are  Wellington,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville, 
and  Fearn's.  Always  a  good  Apple  is  the  verdict 
about  Ecklinville,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
fine  clean  growths,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
insects  or  disease.  Bramley's,  on  the  other  hand, 
grows  too  rank  and  does  not  fruit  well,  and  the 
Ribston  is  almost  invariably  found  to  canker  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  growth.  It  seems  a  pity  this 
fine  Apple  cannot  be  freed  from  this  trouble,  but 
as  the  complaint  comes  from  all  localities  after 
trials  on  all  manner  of  soils,  one  is  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  inherent 
weakness  or  to  some  peculiarity  that  it  is  vain  to 
strive  against.  Mr.  Smith  is  much  impressed 
by  Newton  Wonder,  which  he  considers  likely  to 
be  a  general  favourite  when  its  merits  become 
known.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  trees  is 
to  cut  out  a  limb  every  year  instead  of  removing 
the  top  branches,  as  he  holds  that  it  is  easier  in 
this  way  to  preserve  the  tree's  balance  and  to 
allow  the  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  centre. 
Certainly,  judged  by  results,  the  plan  answers 
admirably,  for  an  ill-shaped  tree  is  here  quite  the 
exception. 

Of  Pears  grown  iu  the  open  the  most  striking 
in  appearance  is  Fertility,  its  handsome  shape 
being  almost  as  noticeable  as  the  enormous 
number  of  fruit-buds  in  evidence  at  the  lime  of 
our  visit  in  the  spring.  A  high  word  of  praise  was 
given  to  Catillao,  absolutely  the  best  stewuig  Pear  in 
existence.  The  Autumn  Bergamotte  is  a  favourite  ; 
the  curious  fact  nlay  be  mentioned  that  some 
specimens  of  this  Pear  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition were  found  at  Christmas  time  in  the  long 
grass  beneath  the  trees.  Such  a  method  of  storing 
will  not  commend  itself  to  growers,  but  it  may 
afford  a  useful  hint,  nevertheless.  Most  of  the 
Apples,   if  not  all,  are  on  the  English  Paradise. 
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and  some  cordons  of  Gipsy  King,  growing  around 
the  borders  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  from  the  ground, 
are  on  the  same  slock,  and  yield  an  excellent  crop 
of  good  fruit.  The  shoots  were  covered  with  buds, 
giving  every  promise  of  a  fruitful  yield.  .Seventy- 
two  tons  of  mixed  fruit  were  sent  off  in  one  year, 
and  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  record,  though  the 
returns  from  the  largest  yield  were  not  so  satis- 
factory, so  true  is  it  that  something  more  than  a 
large  crop  is  needed  to  make  a  profitable  season. 
The  Pears  are  grown  on  the  Quince.  On  the  walls 
Peaches  are  grown  and  ripen  well,  so  that  a  good 
succession  is  maintained,  the  trees  in  one  of  the 
houses  already  bearing  small  fruits,  while  in 
another  there  was  an  ample  display  of  bloom. 
The  same  need  of  keeping  up  successional  supplies 
is  evidenced  by  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Vines — 
which  were  in  all  stages  of  growth — and  Straw- 
berries, some  of  which  were  beginning  to  colour, 
while  out  of  doors  there  were  very  large  beds 
devoted  to  this  crop.  A  question  which  has  often 
been  discussed  is  the  length  of  time  a  Strawberry 
bed  should  endure.  Many  good  gardeners  have 
come  down  from  three  years  to  two,  and  Mr.  Smith 


other  climbers  are  hanging  to  provide  graceful 
beauty  in  their  season ;  whole  beds  among  the 
conifers  are  filled  with  different  kinds  of  Spintas  ; 
Roses  are  grown  in  great  profusion,  while  one  of 
the  latest  additions  has  been  a  preparation  for  a 
pergola  or  covered  way.  This  covers  a  large 
space  of  ground.  Many  hundreds  of  climbing 
plants  have  already  begun  to  make  their  way 
along  the  wires,  and  a  photograph  of  this  a  few 
years  hence  would  be  worth  reproducing.  Coni- 
ferous trees  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
several  magnificent  specimens  of  Cupressus 
lawsoniana,  one  nearly  70  feet  high.  This  is  one 
of  the  districts  where  Wellingtonia  gigantea  bids 
fair  to  justify  its  name.  Some  specimens  raised 
from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Smith  on  March  20,  1878, 
and  planted  out  in  1880,  are  now  nearly  50  feet 
high.  These  seeds,  by  the  way,  were  shot  down 
from  a  tree  in  California  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Quain,  the  well-known  surgeon. 

It  it  were  permissible  to  deduce  the  character  of 
the  owner  from  an  inspection  of  the  garden,  one 
would  have  to  describe  Lord  Rosebery  pretty 
much   as   the   public    knows   him.     It   shows   the 


gardens,  and  that  the  loss  caused  by  their 
removal  will  not  be  compensated  for  by  the 
extra  light  and  air  given  to  things  growing  around 
them. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  gardener's 
residence  is  a  beautiful  old  manor  house  covered 
with  climbers,  and  a  bothy  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  twelve  gardeners  is  a  building  of 
handsome  design.  There  are  altogether  thirty- 
eight  gardeners  and  labourers  employed,  and  the 
grounds  are  kept  in  admirable  condition.  The 
mansion  itself  is  somewhat  modern,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  grounds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  the  work  of  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton. 


AUTUMN     FLOW^ERS. 

Early  September  sees  our  gardens  at  their 
fullest  and  brightest.  The  large  bold  plants 
have  completed  their  growth,  and  the  latest  of 
the  half-hardy  annuals  are  in  their  prime ; 
Dahlias,  Nasturtiums,  and  African  Marigolds 
provide  brilliant  colours  ;  Clematis 
fiammula  Hings  its  cloudy  mantle 
over  bush  and  tree,  and  fills  the  air 
with  wandering  sweetness. 

The  illustration  is  a  picture  of  a 
corner  of  a  garden  in  Hampshire  ;  it 
is  instructive  in  that  it  shows  the 
pictorial  effect  of  simple  plants  well 
used,  and  encouraging  in  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  might  not  be 
done  in  any  garden — even  quite  a 
humble  one. 


MOUNTAIN    PRIMULAS. 
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states  that  he  is  veering  round  to  the  opinion  that 
one  year  is  even  better  than  two.  Certainly  the 
finest  fruits  come  from  the  youngest  plants,  and 
this  year  he  is  experimenting,  on  a  somewhat  large 
scale,  to  decide  the  question  for  himself  whether 
it  is  not  more  desirable  to  break  up  the  plantation 
every  year.  British  Queen  does  very  well  at 
Mentmore,  and  a  fair  number  of  plants  of  this 
sort  are  grown. 

The  visitor  is  struck  by  the  variety  of  the 
gardening  at  Mentmore.  There  are  about  forty 
houses  in  which  specimen  plants  in  endless  variety 
and  flowers  from  Primulas  to  Orchids  may  be 
found  ;  there  is  one  erection  devoted  entirely  to 
Carnations,  and  there  is  a  splendid  Palm  house. 
Out  of  doors  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  the  art 
which  does  not  find  expression,  and  though  formal 
gardening  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  favoured, 
the  Italian  garden,  near  the  house,  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  this  difficult,  and  to  most  people  not 
very  attractive,  style.  A  border  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  kitchen  garden  is,  by  the  owner's 
direct  wish,  kept  filled  with  old-fashioned  flowers, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  cottage  and  farmhouse 
gardens.      From   some   of  the  trees  Clematis   and 


characteristics  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
garden  of  the  versatile  individual  who,  while 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  public  speakers,  has  made 
a  name  in  literature,  is  a  prominent  statesman,  and 
yet  can  find  time  to  devote  himself  to  horse-racing 
and  other  sport.  It  is  this  broadness  of  character 
that  has  helped  to  give  the  ex-Preniier  the  high 
place  he  occupies  in  the  English-speaking  world  ; 
it  is  the  same  characteristics  that  make  his  gardea 
worth  inspection.  There  is  no  "faddiness,"  no 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  class,  but  a  liberal  broad- 
minded  adhesion  to  all  that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
a  good  gai'den  where  space  is  ample,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  labour,  and  yet  there  is  a  strain  of 
conservatism  too.  There  are  some  fine  old  Wych 
Elms  whose  shadows  fall  over  the  fruit  trees,  and 
whose  roots  fill  the  soil  no  doubt  to  their 
detriment,  but  they  are  not  to  be  touched  on  any 
account.  And  we  must  confess  that  looking  at 
their  gnarled  trunks — most  curiously  fashioned — 
and  their  picturescjue  outlines  we  can  sympathise 
with  the  feeling  that  prompts  the  order.  His 
lordship  evidently  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  there  are  none  too  many  of  these  olil 
and    twisted    Wych     Elms     growing     in    British 


Pi!IMULA.S    FOR    OpEN     GeoUND    OE 

Gaeden  Use. 
{Continued  from  page  217.) 
r.  Flagellicaqlis  (Kern.)  is  a 
hyljrid  of  P.  acaulis  and  P.  officinalis. 
P.  inflata  (Reich.),  syn.  P.  paii- 
nonica  (Kern.).  —  A  variety  of  P. 
officinalis.  Calyx  rounded,  inflated  ; 
leaves  abruptly  contracted  to  the 
petiole,  undersides  greyish. 

P.  intermedia  (Facch.),  Southern 
Tyrol,  syn.  variaOilis  (Goup.),  bre- 
vistyla  (DC.)  Figured  in  Reichen- 
bacii's  "Icones  XVII.,"  t.  62.— A 
hybrid  of  acaulis  and  officinalis. 

P.  intricata  (Gren.  et  Godr.). — See 
P.  elatior  var.  intricata. 

P.    macrocali/.v    (Bunge),    syn.   P. 

ura/oisis    (Fisch.).  —  A     variety    of 

P.  officinalis  with  spreading,  widely 

campanulate  calyx.     A  garden  form 

of  ]'.  aratdis  with  an  enlarged  and  monstrous 

foliaceous    calyx    is    often    sold     under    this 

name. 

P.  media  (Pet.)  syn.  P.  unicolor  (Nolte), 
decipiens  (Loud.),  leuclrensis  (Porta). — A  hybrid 
of  P.  officinalis  and  elatior. 

P.  officinalis  (Jacq  ).  -  Distributed  through- 
out Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Figured  in 
Reich.  "  Icon.  XVII.,"  t.  49  ;  syn.  P.  odorata 
(Gil.),  atnbifiua  (Salisb.).  A  well  -  known 
plant ;  with  P.  elatior  the  origin  of  the 
coloured  Primroses  of  gardens.  It  was  brought 
into  English  gardens  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  considerably 
altered  and  improved  under  the  name  of 
Cowslip.  The  leaves  are  wide  and  abruptly 
contracted  to  the  petiole,  covered  with  a  light 
greyish  pubescence,  strongly  ribbed  and  reti- 
culated ;  flowers  small,  drooping  ;  in  elatior 
they  are  upright,  bright  yellow  with  five  orange 
spot.s  at  the  base.  Very  sweet  scented.  There 
is  a  curious  variety  {P.  officinalis  dujile.r)  with 
a  double  corolla,  one,  strung  as  it  were,  over 
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one  is  really  a 
of     P. 


syn. 


the  other,  though  the  lower 
calyx  altered  into  a  corolla. 

P.    siMveolens     (Beet?).  —  A 
Colwinnce.  ^    ,    ■.  id 

P.  Tonimasinii  (Gren.  et  Godr.) ;  syn.  ot  P. 
Colwnince. 

P.  uralenus  (Fisoh.)  syn.  of  P.  macrocalyx.^ 

P.  variabilis  (Goup.)  :  syn.  of  P.  intermedia. 

P.  veris  (L.).— This  is  the  old  name  given  by 
Linnseus  to  P.  acaulis,  P.  elatior,  and  P. 
officinalis,  and  which  by  custom  has  been 
given  to  ga.rden  Primroses  in  general,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  mixture  of  all  the  varieties. 

P.  vulgaris  syn.  of  P.  acaulis. 

I  have  purposely  excluded  from  this  treatise 
the  Primulas  that  are  not  hardy  and  must  have 
greenhouse  treatment,  such  as  boveana,  flori- 
bunda,  imperialis,  obeonica,  prolifera,  sinensis, 
and  verticillata,  as  they  do  not  come  within 
its  scope. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
who  have  followed  me  thus  far  in  a  study  of 
the  Primulas  ;  it  has  been  made  m  the  hope 
of  rendering  some  service  to  the  many  admirers 
of  this  beautiful  genus  who  may  have  found 
themselves    puzzled 
by  the  great  mass  of 
synonyms  with  which 
it  is    burdened,  and 
who   may   also  have 
been    misled  by  the 
involuntary  errors  of 
those  who  send    out 
s'pecies     incorrectly 
named. 

Henry  Correvon. 

Geneva. 

KB. —  I  may  add 
that  I  should  be 
happy  to  communi- 
cate with  anyone  who 
wishes  to  write  to  me 
on  the  subject  of 
Primulas,  or,  indeed, 

of  any  other  plant,  whether  to  add  to  my  own 
information  or  to  answer  their  enquiries.  The 
address  given  above  will  suffice.  H.  C. 


showing  flower,  if  not  actually  In  bloom.  After- 
wards they  must  be  gradually  kept  drier  till  they 
go  to  rest.  Each  plant  will  generally  produce 
several  rhizomes,  and  any  particular  variety  can 
be  readily  increased  thereby.  -  If  the  tops  of  the 
young  shoots  are  taken  when  they  are  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  long  and  inserted  as  cuttings 
they  will  easily  strike,  but  this  is  a  method  seldom 
adopted.  If  artificially  fertilised  they  seed  freely, 
and,  if  the  crossing  is  carried  out  in  a  systematic 
manner,  some  very  interesting  forms  may  be 
obtained.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  minute, 
should  be  sown  in  heat  in  February,  and  if  treated 
like  the  Gloxinia— to    which,   indeed,   they    are 
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TYD^AS. 

WHATEVER  they  may  be  botani- 
cally — and  on  that  point  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  —  the 
plants  known  generally  as  Tydiieas 
are  particularly  valuable  for 
flowering  during  the  autumn 
months.  Their  period  of  blooming  is  not  limited 
to  the  season  just  named,  for  they  may  be  grown 
to  flower  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  bright-coloured  flowers  are  perhaps  more 
appreciated  now  than  at  any  other  time.  They 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Achimenes,  and  the 
rhizomes  or  corms  are  a  good  deal  similar,  but 
more  robust.  Anyone  desirous  oE  commencing 
their  culture  can  obtain  them  very  cheaply  when 
dormant  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  They 
should  be  potted  at  once,  as  they  suffer  if  kept 
long  out  of  the  soil.  A  liberal  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  is  required  in  the  potting  compost ; 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  good  dash  of  sand,  suits  them  well.  When 
potted— say,  early  in  March — they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  house  and  given  just  enough  water 
to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  until  the  young 
shoots  make  their  appearance.  If  a  warm  green- 
house temperature  is  maintained  during  the  spring 
months,  by  May  they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  shifted  from  3-inch  into  5-inch  pots.  In  the 
summer  a  cold  frame  is  a  very  suitable  place  for 
them,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  they  will 
need  a  little   heat.     At   that   time   they   will   be 
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PRIMULA  SINENSIS — 


WILD  FOKM. 


(NATCBAL  SIZE. 


nearly  related — most  of  the  young  plants  will 
flower  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  These 
garden  forms  of  Tydaja  are  usually  classed  by 
botanists  in  the  genus  Isoloma,  one  species  of 
which,  I.  hirsuta,  is  sometimes  planted  out  in 
mixed  beds  in  Hyde  Park,  and  bears  its  bright- 
coloured  flowers  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer.  T. 


and  most  interesting  of  the  many  lovely  legumi- 
nous plants  which  are  found  wild  in  Australia,  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  scarlet  flowers  with  the  large 
and  curious  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
petal  compelling  attention.  The  difSculty  experi- 
enced in  its  cultivation  is  in  getting  it  to  grow 
freely  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  life,  for, 
although  the  seeds  germinate  freely  and  the  tiny 
plants  may  grow  well  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  become  stunted.  If  this  happens 
they  rarely  grow  away  again,  but  gradually 
dwindle  away  and  die. 

To    overcome    this    difficulty    in    some    places 

grafting   has    been    resorted   to,   with   the   result 

that    very   fine   well-flowered    plants    have    been 

obtained  with  no  more  trouble  than  attends  the 

cultivation  of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants.     The 

stock  used  is  the  common  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea 

arborescens),  and   the  method  of  procedure  is  as 

follows  :— Seeds  of  the  Colutea  are  sown  singly  in 

thumb  pots  plunged  in  bottom  heat  about  three 

weeks  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Clianthus.     By 

this  means  the  stocks  are  a  little  firmer  than  the 

scions  when  grafting  takes  place.     The  operation 

should  be  performed  when  the  seedling  Clianthus 

are  but  a  few  days  old,  before  if  possible,  but  at 

any    rate    not     much    later    than    the 

development    of    the     first     true     leaf. 

Needless  to  say  at  such  a  tender  stage 

the    operation    is    a   very   delicate   one 

and  needs  performing  with  great  care, 

both   stock   and    scion    being  very   soft 

and     slender.       With    a      very     sharp 

knife,    however,    and    care     there   need 

be  little  risk  of  spoiling  the  scion. 

The   methods   of    side    and    inverted 

saddle   grafting    may    be    used,    in    the 

latter  case    inserting    the    wedge   made 

by  the    scion    between    the   cotyledons 

of   the  stock.     A  single   tie  with  some 

soft  material  will  be  found  sufficient  to 

keep   the    graft    in   place   till    a   union 

has  been  eflected,  which  may  be  looked 

for   in   from   ten   days   to   a   fortnight    providing 

a    fairly   brisk    bottom    heat    and    a    very   close 

atmosphere   are   given  ;    a   bell-glass   placed  over 

the  plants  is  a  very  good  plan  to  adopt.     After 

the  union  is  effected  the  plants  should  be  gradually 

brought  into  the  open   house.     From  this  stage 

they  should  never  have  a  check.     As  the  stock  is  a 

quick  grower,   frequent  repotting   will    be   found 

necessary,  using  rich  fibrous  loam  with   which  a 

fair  quantity  of  sand  has  been  mixed. 

When  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  have  been  reached 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  at  the  next  shift 
into  hanging  baskets,  and  in  these  they  will  flower. 
A  minimum  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  is 
suitable  and  a  light  airy  position  is  necessary. 
When  the  baskets  are  well  filled  with  roots 
manure  water  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The 
length  of  time  the  plants  may  be  expected  to 
flower  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  strength. 
A  specimen  grown  in  an  18-inch  basket  at  Kew 
began  to  flower  in  February  of  last  year  and 
continued  to  do  so  well  until  October,  being  at  its 
best  from  May  until  August,  and  at  several 
diSerent  times  it  carried  more  than  forty  heads 
of  flowers.  Stopping  of  the  shoots  is  not  to  be 
commended.  When  they  get  very  long  they  may 
be  pegged  round  the  basket,  or,  if  the  plants 
appear  to  be  growing  away  with  one  strong  shoot, 
the  point  may  be  pinched  out,  and  that  will  cause 
a  number  of  growths  to  spring  from  the  base,  but 
by  stopping  shoots  do  not  readily  spring  from  buds 
on  the  stem,  as  is  the  case  with  most  plants. 

W.  Dallimore. 


THE 


CULTIVATION  OF  CLIANTHUS 
DAMPIEKI. 
Many  are  the  attempts  made  to  cultivate  this 
beautiful  plant,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  well-flowered 
specimens  are  to  be  seen.  Without  doubt,  when 
well  grown    it  is  one  of    the    brightest    coloured 


NOTES      ON      LILIES. 

"Lilies  fok  English  Gardens. " 
I  NOTICED  Mr.  Robert  W.  Wallace's  remarks 
on  my  criticisms  of  the  above  charming  addition 
to  our  garden  literature,  which  now  floods  the 
British  market,  truly  Adam  and  his  followers 
in  the  gardening  art  have  at  no  past  period 
been  placed  on  so  high  a  pedestal.  Napoleon 
called  the  British  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  I 
wonder  what  great  man  will  call  us  a  nation  of 
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"blue  aprons."  It  is  but  four  years  and  a  half 
since  I  left  the  shores  of  Old  England,  and  during 
that  time  from  this  distance  it  appears  to  me  that 
people  at  home  have  gone  mad  over  gardens. 
Dr.  Masters  used  to  speak  of  us  Lily  growers  as 
Lily  maniacs,  or  some  such  name.  Then  came 
the  daft  Daffodil  men,  but  now  the  frivolous 
British  public  have  put  on  the  serious  aspect  of 
their  character,  and  to  feed  them  with  suitable 
food  a  publisher  is  out  of  the  running  unless  he  has 
works  on  gardening — a  good  wholesome  sign  if  it 
will  induce  people  to  go  to  bed  earlj-  and  rise  with 
the  sun.  A  friend  of  mine  here  spends  a  lot  of 
money  on  his  garden.  He  gets  up  at  5  a.m.,  and  he 
and  his  coloured  men  start  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
then  commence  carrj'ing  water  for  the  Roses, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  but  plants  in  tins  have  a  bad  time  of 
it  generallj',  as  the  water  is  poured  on  whether 
needed  or  not.  I  told  him  that  his  investments 
pay  in  ensuring  robust  health  and  happy  days.  He 
replied  they  do,  and  it  was  this  three  hours  work 
before  business  that  made  him  spend  money  so 
freely  on  his  garden.  But  this  you  will  say  is  not 
answering  Mr.  Wallace. 

L.  Henryi  is  no  doubt  a  very  distinct  Lily,  but  all 
the  same  I  consider  the  L.  tigrinura  section  covers 
it.  Mr.  Mi.x  Leichtlin  considers  it  only  a  form  of 
L.  tigrinum,  and  he  is  not  a  bad  judge.  When  I 
had  formed  my  opinion  I  submitted  it  to  my  good 
friend,  as  I  am  cautious  in  advancing  an  idea  which 
may  differ  from  generally  received  opinions,  and 
my  motive  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  by 
having  the  plants  L.  Henryi  and  L.  tigrinum  grown 
side  by  side  and  note  their  characteristics.  Mr. 
Leichtlin  and  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  think  if  the 
verdict  is  given  against  us  we  shall  humbly  bow  to  it. 
Mr.  Wallace  may  have  been  the  first  to  offer 
L.  Henryi  for  sale,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  it  had 
passed  through  two  and  most  likely  three  hands 
before  he  received  it.  I  never  like  to  give  away 
trade  secrets,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Wallace  will  await 
my  return  to  settle  this  point.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  got  my  information  of  the  plant  being  called  a 
yellow  L.  specjosuni,  but  eertainlj'  not  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  as  I  saw  very  little  home  gardening 
literature  till  I  arrived  in  Cape  Town  in  August, 
1901. 

The  Japanese-grown  bulbs  of  L.  longiflorum 
attain  a  much  larger  size  than  they  do  in  Bermuda, 
henoe  there  is  more  food  for  the  Japanese  L. 
longiflorum  to  live  upon,  consequently  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  to  a  plant.  Should  the  culti- 
vation of  L.  longiflorum  for  shipping  be  followed 
up  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  Cape  Peninsula  you 
will  get  bulbs  that  are  capable  of  giving  up  to 
twenty  flowers.  In  Japan  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
variety  that  had  more  than  fifteen  flowers.  The 
description  given  of  L.  Harrisii  quite  agrees  with  a 
form  of  L.  longiflorum  growing  here  in  the  muni- 
cipal gardens,  and  which  is  the  first  to  flower,  but 
not  the  one  that  gives  the  most  flowers.  I  saw  the 
same  plant  in  Japan,  broad,  dark  green  foliage,  and 
suggested  it  should  be  grown  separately,  but  the 
Japanese,  like  the  great  financiers  who  support 
one  metal  as  of  standard  value,  do  so  on  the  same 
principle,  as  it  is  easier  to  work  one  than  two. 
So  the  Japanese  decided  to  get  rid  of  all  but  the 
oue  with  the  long,  narrow  leaves,  being  the  most 
floriferous,  and  I  suggest  the  name  L.  longiflorum 
multiflorum. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  Mr.  Wallace  the 
authority  for  the  names  L.  speciosum  roseum 
album  and  L.  speciosum  punctatum  album.  It 
was  no  other  than  the  conceited  writer  of  this 
letter.  The  names  Krsetzeri  and  album  novum 
appeared  to  me  meaningless,  and  as  the  true 
L.  speciosum  roseum  has  a  green  stem  and  L. 
Krittzeri  has  a  green  stem,  the  conclusion  was 
simple.  L.  speciosum  punctatum  has  primrose 
anthers  and  L.  speciosum  album  novum  has 
primrose  anthers,  so  the  conclusion  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship was  again  simple.  The  colour  of  a  L. 
speciosum  bulb  largely  depends  on  exposure.  L. 
Batemanniffi  and  L.  venuslum  I  invite  anj'one  to 
plant  side  by  side,  the  bulbs  European  grown 
and  the  same  size,  and  see  if  they  can  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  that  is  always 
supposing  that  the  L.  Batemanni;v  has  been  some 
years   in   Europe.      I   do   not  wish    to    cast    any 


reflection  on  the  judgment  of  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Wallace's  father,  but,  like  the  writer,  he  was 
fallible,  and  I  think  he  erred  in  judgment.  Mrs. 
Bateman  on  one  occasion  asked  me  what  this  Lily 
was  Dr.  Wallace  had  named  after  her,  and  I  gave 
my  opinion  that  it  was  simply  L.  venustum,  and 
as  L.  venustum  and  L.  Batemannia;  are  not  known 
in  Japan  as  different  plants,  it  is  fairly  conclusive, 
I  think,  that  the  plant  is  under  two  names,  the 
best  selling  one  being  L.  Batemannise.  Amateur 
and  trader  have  been  benefited  by  the  naming  of 
Dr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace  regrets  I  did  not  contribute  to  the 
Lily  conference  of  ItlOl.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
conference  till  it  was  over.  The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  does  not  rise  to  its  opportunities,  or 
it  would  give  years  in  advance  a  list  of  its  proposed 
conferences,  and  this  it  could  easily  do,  as  I  have 
years  ago  suggested  to  members  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society's  Council,  by  printing  on  its 
schedule  the  conferences,  say,  five  years  in 
advance  and  the  anticipated  conferences,  so  that 
exhibitors  would  have  a  chance  of  making  prepara- 
tions, but  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
hitherto  sjirung  upon  its  members  in  January  the 
conference  for  the  year — a  very  short  -  sighted 
policy,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed  a  marked 
disadvantage  to  the  Ro3'al  Horticultural  Soeietj'. 
It  was  not  till  I  reached  South  Africa  that  I  had 
the  chance  of  reading  gardening  papers.  In  1900 
I  saw  a  Garchner's  Chronicle  in  a  seedsman's  office 
at  Sydney,  and,  noticing  an  extraordinary  letter 
from  Mr.  Sutton  dealing  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  trials  at  Chiswick  and  his 
experimental  grounds,  I  borrowed  the  paper  to 
answer  the  same  on  my  first  voj'age  amongst  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  posted  ray  answer  at  Fiji, 
but  it  went  into  that  Hades  which  is  the  terror 
of  budding  journalists — the  Editor's  waste-paper 
basket. 

Cape  Town.  Peter  Baer,  V.M.H. 
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MiONONETTE. 

Damp  in  cold  frames  will  be  injurious  to  the 
well-being  of  these  plants.  Let  them  be  brought 
indoors  from  the  frames  and  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  light  and  well  ventilated  position.  The  stems 
should  be  provided  with  neat  stakes  to  which 
they  should  be  secured  as  they  grow  in  height. 
The  earlier  batches  coming  into  flower  will  greatlj' 
benefit  by  having  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  water  given  them.  Later  batches 
should  be  thinned  to  three  or  five  in  a  pot  as 
occasion  requires.  As  the  stems  of  Liliums  die 
down  the  pots  may  be  plunged  and  covered  in  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  remain  plump  and  sound  until  required 
for  starting.  One  of  the  most  important  conditions  J 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  during  I 
winter  is  light.  Cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and 
especially  of  the  glass,  so  that  sunlight  may  not 
be  obstructed,  are  also  important  essentials.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  wash  the  interior  of  all 
glass  houses. 

Wexham  Park,  Slovgh.  John  Fleming. 
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Roses  ix  Pots. 

WHEN  a  special  house  can  be  set 
apart  for  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  they  may  be  pruned  and 
removed  indoors  now.  Very 
little  fire-heat  should  be  given 
at  first,  but  it  may  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  plants  start  into  growth.  Syring- 
ing may  be  practised  daily  until  the  new  shoots 
are  about  an  inch  long,  but  after  this  it  should 
cease.  Careful  ventilation  is  most  important  in  the 
early  forcing  of  Roses.  Cold  draughts  or  the 
exposure  of  plants  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  sure  to  bring  mildew,  which  is  a  trouble- 
some enemy  if  not  kept  in  check.  Growers  who 
have  to  force  their  Roses  among  other  plants  should 
keep  them  out  of  doors  for  another  month.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors 
until  re(|uired  for  forcing.  In  severe  weather  they 
should  be  protected  with  some  dry  Bracken.  The 
Teas  are  safer  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame. 

Campanula  ptramidalis. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  excessive 
moisture  these  plants  in  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame  durinj; 
winter,  and  afforded  plenty  of  ventilation  to 
prevent  damping  or  undue  excitement  of  the 
plants.  Personally,  I  am  favourable  to  their 
having  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost,  for 
they  start  into  growth  more  readily  and  flower 
earlier  than  those  placed  in  frames. 

Succulents 
will  need  but  little  water  during  winter,  and  most 
of  them  delight  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere. 
Almost  all  of  them  enjoy  full  light.  The  nearer 
they  are  kept  to  the  glass  the  better  they  will 
flourish.  The  numerous  species  and  varieties 
of  Cactus  and  Phyllocactus  are  most  interesting 
and  attractive  flowering  plants,  and  no  class  of 
plants  is  more  easily  grown. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Asparagus. 
The  growths  should  now  be  cut  down,  using 
a  pair  of  garden  hedge  shears  for  the  purpose. 
The  surface  should  be  hoed,  all  weeds  and 
rubbish  raked  off  and  burned,  and  whenever  the- 
weather  will  allow  give  a  thorough  coating  of  good 
half-decaj'ed  farmyard  manure,  which  should  be 
covered  with  soil  taken  from  the  alleys,  leaving 
them  neat  and  tidy  for  the  winter.  Few  vegetables 
are  more  highly  appreciated  than  Asparagus  when 
forced,  and  few  things  are  more  easil}'  produced. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  commencement, 
selecting  good  strong  crowns  tor  the  purpose.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  mild  hot-bed,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  fresh  leaves  and  the  rest  long 
stable  litter ;  this  maj'  either  be  done  in  low 
houses,  pits,  or  frames.  The  roots  should  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is  necessary  or 
they  will  suffer  in  consequence,  therefore  they 
should  not  be  lifted  until  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  them.  Cover  the  crowns  immediately 
to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches,  using  a  light 
porous  compost.  Thoroughly  water  in  and  syringe 
morning  and  afternoon.  When  made  up  in  the 
open  on  hot-beds  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep- 
the  frames  well  lined  with  fermenting  material  as 
the  heat  declines  in  the  beds,  and  the  frames 
should  be  covered  at  night. 

Potatoes 
which  were  lifted  and  placed  away  under  tempo- 
rary cever  should  now  be  carefully  looked  over, 
removing  every  tuber  which  has  the  slightest 
trace  of  disease,  and  1  fear  in  many  places  all  the 
late  crops  have  suffered  considerably.  The  sound 
tubers  may  then  be  stored  away,  making  them 
quite  secure  against  frost. 

Horse-radish. 

Part  of  the  bed  should  be  taken  up  yearly  and 
a  twelve  months'  supply  stored  away  where  it  can 
be  easily  obtained  ;  this  is  by  far  the  best  method. 
Very  often  it  is  dug  up  as  required,  which  means 
that  many  of  the  young  crowns  are  spoilt  and  the 
bed  always  presents  an  untidy  appearance.  Any 
time  after  this  date  the  work  may  be  taken  in 
hand.  We  always  make  a  practice  of  doing  half 
the  bed  yearly.  First  open  a  deep  trench  and  the- 
sticks  may  then  easily  be  lifted.  Work  in  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure  at  the  bottom  and  on  the 
second  spit,  and  plant  medium-sized  sets,  burying 
them  1  foot  below  the  surface.  If  the  land  is 
kept  well  manured  there  is  no  reason  why  good 
Horse-radish  may  not  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  years.  The  part  which  is  not  lifted  will  be 
much  benefited  by  receiving  a  good  dressing  of 
old  hot-bed  manure.  Every  endeavour  should  he 
made  to  produce  a  free,  quick  growth. 
Cabbage. 

Look  carefully  over  the  beds  and  make  good  all 
vacancies  with  the  strongest  plants  from  the  seed 
bed  ;  carefully  plant  and  make  them  as  firm  as 
possible.  Should  the  weather  remain  open  it  will 
be  well  to  make  yet  one  more  planting  in  a  warm. 
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sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  Should  a  severe 
winter  be  in  store  for  us  these  will  probably  come 
through  much  better  than  the  earlier  ones,  which 
have  made  an  unusually  free  growth  this  autumn. 

E.  Beckett. 
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Pot  Vines. 
The  house  for  these  should  be  now  cleansed  and 
prepared  for  starting  those  that  are  intended  for 
early  use.  A  shallow  bed  of  fermenting  material, 
consisting  chiefly  of  leaves,  with  a  little  stable 
litter  added,  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as 
will  admit  of  the  canes  being  trained  near  the 
glass,  but  be  careful  that  a  violent  heat  is  not 
created,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  subject  the  roots  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  60*^.  Top-dress  the  pots 
with  turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  suitable  fertiliser 
and   wood   ashes,    and  firmly  plunge  them,   with 


damp  from  the  house  by  ventilating  freely  on  clear 
days,  and  as  far  as  possible  excluding  it  in  wet  or 
foggy  weather  by  keeping  the  ventilators  closed. 
Examine  the  bunches  daily,  removing  decayed 
berries,  and  use  first  the  buncTies  of  bad  keeping 
varieties  that  commence  to  decay,  which  are 
invariably  those  whose  berries  have  not  been 
properly  thinned.  Should  the  sun  be  powerful 
enough  to  discolour  Muscats,  shade  the  bunches 
with  sheets  of  paper,  which  will  also  assist  to 
prevent  shrivelling. 

Early  Figs  is-  Pots. 

If  the  instructions  respecting  the  repotting,  top- 
dressing,  and  the  placing  out  of  doors  of  early  pot 
trees  have  been  attended  to  they  will  now  be  in 
a  fit  condition  to  be  prepared  for  forcing.  Having 
had  their  shoots  properly  disbudded  or  stopped 
during  the  growing  season  no  pruning  will  be 
required,  but  should  this  have  been  neglected 
cut  away  any  weak 
or  other  growths  that 
encumber  ihe  trees  and 
then  cleanse  them. 
Brown  scale  is  fre- 
quently troublesome, 
but  it  can  be  easily 
removed  by  a  mild 
solution  of  soft  soap 
and  warm  water, 
applied  with  a  brush. 
This  must  be  carefully 
done,  so  that  the  embryo 
fruits  are  not  injured. 
For  starting  the  trees 
into  growth  a  mild  hot- 
bed, similar  to  that  re- 
commended above  for 
pot  Vines,  should  be 
made,  into  which  the 
pots  should  be  plunged, 
the  trees  being  near  to 
the  glass,  and  afforded 
sufficient  space  to 
develop  their  foliage 
properly.  Commence 
forcing  gently  by  keep- 
ing an  artificial  night 
temperature  of  50'^,  that 
for  the  day  being  oo", 
with  10°  more  from  sun- 
heat.  It  is  surprising 
what  fine  crops  may  be 
grown  upon  even  small 
trees  of  this  description 
provided  they  are  well 
led  while  their  fruits  are 
developing. 

T.  COOMBER. 


HOHERIA 

POPULNEA. 


HOHERIA  POPULNEA  IN  THE  TBI.N'ITY  COLLECJE  BOTAN 

their  base  resting  upon  a  bed  of  turfy  loam  mixed 
with  decayed  manure.  Should  the  bed  exceed  the 
temperature  indicated,  slight!}'  draw  the  plunging 
material  from  the  pots  in  order  to  lower  it.  Start 
the  canes  in  a  mild  temperature  of  50°  at  night 
with  an' increase  of  5"  by  day  ;  create  the  needful 
atmospheric  moisture  by  occasionally  syringing  the 
canes,  &c. ,  with  tepid  water,  and  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Late  Vines. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  of 
late  Vines  are  falling,  and  the  weather  is  usually 
damp  and  changeable.  Grapes  often  keep  badly, 
especially  so  those  that  are  imperfectly  ripened. 
Keep  as  far  as  possible  an  equable  temperature  of 
50"   by  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  expelling 


fortttnate  in  secttring  seeds  of  the  best  form, 
as  figured  in  the  work  above  cited  on  plate  52. 
As  an  autumn-flowering,  cool  greenhouse  slirub 
this  Hoheria  deserves  notice,  and  it  might 
eventually  prove  hardy  in  Cornwall  or  Devon, 
or  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  the 
sheltered  warm  glens  of  County  Wicklow, 
and  other  mild  localities.  The  plant  may  be 
raised  from  New  Zealand  seed,  or  it  strikes 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growth  readily  in 
spring.  It  IS  a  distinct  free-blooming  shrub 
of  which  more  is  likely  to  be  heard  when 
it   becomes    plentiful    in    gardens.  —  F.    AV. 

BUEBIDGE. 


Thi.s  is  a  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  that  in 
habit  and  flower  alike 
reminds  one  of  a  large 
and  coirse-leaved 
Deutzia.  A  small 
seedling  came  to  the 
Trinity  College  Bo- 
icAL  gardens,  udelin.  tanica'l  Gardens  some 
years  ago  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill,  Nevvry  ;  it  is 
at  present  10  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
has  flowered  freely  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  illustration  herewith,  from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  George  E.  Low,  of  Kings- 
town, gives  a  good  idea  of  the  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  plant  is  malvaceous  in  struc- 
ture, although  facially  it  does  not  look  at  all, 
or  in  any  way  like  a  member  of  the  Mallow  or 
Hollyhock  family.  According  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  species,  and  two  or  three  of  its 
forms  in  Kirk's  "  The  Forest  Flora  of  New 
Zealand,"  the  plant  at  home  varies  considerably, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
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THE     POTATO     CROP 
IN    1902. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  year's  Potato 
yield  is  a  question  which  concerns 
many,  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
grower  being  quite  justified  in 
reviewing  the  prospect  with  some 
misgiving.  Records  already  given  of 
Potato  crops  prove  that  this  scarcity  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  district,  but  is  more  or  less 
universal.  Comparison  between  two  succeeding 
seasons  shows  thern  as  opposed  one  to  the  other  as 
is  possible  for  them  to  be.  Last  year  Potatoes  were 
almost  a  drug  on  the  market  at  digging  time,  and 
in  the  late  spring  they  proved  to  many  a  hopeless 
reserve.  This  autumn  the  majority  of  growers 
lament  the  smallness  of  their  stock,  and  disease 
makes  an  uncertainty  of  those  already  harvested. 
Those  varieties  which  have  done  well  this  summer 
will,  no  doubt,  create  a  demand  for  seed  of  their 
particular  kind  in  the  coming  planting  time.  In 
this  neighbourhood  a  variety  that  is  in  particular 
favour  with  almost  every  class  of  cultivator  is 
Up-to-Date.  Those  who  planted  largely  of  this 
Potato  are  rewarded  with  a  yield  envious  to  those 
who  had  pinned  their  faith  on  some  others,  and 
the  quality  few,  if  any,  complain  of.  In  a  year 
like  that  of  1901  there  was  in  Up-to-Date  a 
tendency  to  become  coarse  and  hollow,  but  no  such 
complaint  is  heard  this  year.  A  variety  that  has 
always  done  well  with  us  is  Clarke's  Maincrop, 
good'in  qualitv,  uniform  in  size,  very  even  in  crop, 
and  hardy.  "This  time  it  fell  much  below  us 
usual  standard,  the  yield  being  a  better  sample 
for  seed  than  kitchen  use,  and  the  balance  there- 
fore between  this  and  Up-to-Date  goes  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  last-named.  Both  are  very  good 
disease  resisters.  Syon  House  and  British  Queen, 
two  others  that  have  been  grown,  have  botli 
passed  bejond  hope  for  future  planting  in  the 
field.  In  the  garden  the  first-named  is  a  good 
variety,  and  is  one  well  spoken  of  by  many 
growers,  and  that,  too,  for  field  work  by  some.  I 
am  entirely  at  one  with  "G.  W.  S."  in  the 
advocacy  of  fresh  stock,  especially  in  the  field, 
for  here,  as  a  rule,  the  methods  of  cultivation  are 
so  far  removed  from  those  of  the  garden  that 
unless  fresh  niateiial  is  sometimes  employed  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  necessary  stamina  to  carry  them 
through. 

Here  we  have  an  alternation  of  light  and  heavy 
soils,  the  Potato  land  being  governed  by  rotation 
of  the  Corn  crops,  yet  despite  this  frequent  change 
of  soil  seed  changes  are  just  as  strictly  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  crop  and  quality.  In 
some  land  it  is  really  marvellous  how  few  sorts 
are  found  absolutely  to  suit  its  nature,  and  in 
others  it  is  equally  curious  that  any  Potato  will 
adapt  itself.  To  show  the  adverse  nature  of  the 
season  my  case,  which  is  one  of  many,  reveals  a 
startling  depreciation  when  it  is  said  that  from 
the  same  extent  of  ground  this  year  there  was  an 
average  of  less  than  four  tons  to  the  acre,  while 
last  year  there  was  four  times  the  quantity. 
Against  this  must  be  placed  a  higher  cost  of 
cultivation  due  to  wet  weather  and  weeds. 
Disease   has   given   trouble   in   that   ground  most 
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heavily  manured.  Presumably  the  lightness  of 
the  Potato  crop  is  due  entirely  to  the  cold  and 
sunless  season,  certainly  not  because  of  the  absence 
of  root  moisture  nor  by  reason  of  late  frost  cutting 
down  the  growing  tops.  This  happened  in  the 
garden  with  early  plantings,  but  not  in  the  field. 
The  short  perio  1  of  extreme  summer  heat  prevail- 
ing in  July  had  a  paralysing  effect  on  vegetation, 
following  as  it  did  on  such  a  long  term  of  cold, 
and  Potatoes  are  as  keenly  sensitive  to  such 
changes  as  are  most  crops.  To  the  check  from 
this,  in  part,  I  attribute  the  smallness  of  the 
sample  and  lightness  of  the  crop,  and  they  are 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Hood  A^hfoii,  Wi//s.  W.  S. 

TOMATO  CULTUEE  FOR  MARKET. 

Tub  culture  of  the  Tomato  under  glass  for  market 
lias  now  assumed  enormous  dimensions  both  in 
England  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Guernsey 
especially,  where  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  given 
up  to  glass  houses  erected  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  principle  for  the  grower  to  consider  is  that  of 
economy,  that  is  to  say,  to  find  out  how  the  best 
results  can  be  produced  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  can  well  be 
accomplished  by  following  three  systems  of  culture. 
Firstly,  in  conjunction  with  Chrysanthemum 
culture  ;  secondly,  along  with  that  of  the  Vine  ; 
and,  thirdly,  growing  Tomatoes  alone.  The  first 
named  method  is  largely  practised  by  market 
growers,  and  is  found  to  be  most  convenient, 
the  Chrysanthemums  occupying  the  houses  during 


winter  and  the  Tomatoes 
during  the  summer 
months. 

The  glass  houses  may 
vary  in  width  and 
length.  For  summer 
crops  those  25  feet  wide 
are  found  suitable,  while 
the  length  may  be  any- 
thing from  100  teet  to 
300  feet,  according  to 
the  land  at  disposal. 
I'he  side  walls  of  these 
houses  should  be  at  least 
4  feet  high,  and  the 
apex  12  feet  high.  For 
early  and  winter  crops 
smaller  houses  should 
be  erected,  say  12  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high, 
and  if  sunk  in  the 
ground  2  feet  or  so 
much  advantage  as 
regards  warmth  will 
accrue. 

Winter     and     spring 
Ton;atoes  are  best  grown 
in  pots  and  trained    to 
a  trellis  near    the  roof. 
The   houses    should    be 
built  in  an  open  position 
well     exposed     to     the 
south     and     west,     and 
protected      if      possible 
from  cold  north  and  east 
winds  by  hedges,  planted 
not     too     near,     or    by 
some  other  means  avail- 
able.    The   question    of 
soil    is    very   important 
when     one     determines 
the    position    in    which 
the    houses    are    to    be 
built.       If    this    is    not 
present    of     fair    depth 
and    good    quality,    the 
value  of  the  land  is  very 
much  discounted,  for  if 
the  houses  are  built  on 
jjoor    land    money    will 
have    to     be     spent     in 
buying  good  soil.      The 
question  of  drainage  also 
is  very  important ;  if  the 
land  is  not  well  drained 
this  will  be  the  first  essential  work  to  claim  atten- 
tion.    A  distance  of  18  inches  between  the  plants 
throughout    the    house    is    found    suitable.     The 
house  should  be  ready  for  planting  the  last  week 
in    April,    and    the    plants    by    then    should    be 
12   inches  to  18  inches  high,   strong  and  sturdy, 
and   with   the   first    embryo   fruits   formed.      To 
produce     such    plants    seeds    must    be    sown    in 
January.      The    number  of   plants  grown  will  of 
course  be  governed  by  the  number  and  extent  of 
houses  to  be  planted.     As  soon  as  the  planting  is 
finished  each  plant  should  either  be  staked  or  string 
should  be  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  peg  driven  in 
the  border  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  roof ;  to  this 
string   the   plants  may  be  loosely  tied  as  growth 
progresses.    Little  or  no  fire-heat  will  be  necessary 
during  the  day,  but  the  night  temperature  must 
not  fall  below  55"  Fahr.     The  grower's  daily  work 
now  will  be  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
a   hardy  and    healthy   growth    by   providing   the 
conditions  most   likely  to  ensure  this  by  careful 
ventilation  and  watering.     On  bright  sunny  days 
air   may  be   admitted  freely  consistent  with   the 
maintenance  of  a  generous  growing  atmosphere  of 
from  65°  to  70"  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     When  a 
good  set  of  fruits  is  secured,  and  the  border  is  well 
tilled  with  roots  water  must  be  given  abundantly, 
and    manure   water   at  every  alternate  watering. 
Until  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  obtained  air  must  be 
liberally  admitted  daily,  and  in  order  that  a  good 
crop  of  fruits  may  be  had  the  grower  should  pass  a 
small  soft  brush  or  rabbit's  tail  over  each  of  the 
flowers.     A  good  average  set  would  probably  be 
secured  at  such  a  favourable  time  of  year  without 


this  precaution,  but  b}'  following  this  practice  a 
much  heavier  crop  will  be  had.  When  the  fruits 
are  formed  and  one  wishes  to  force  them,  the 
plants  may  be  given  a  higher  temperature, 
especially  in  the  afternoon  after  closing  the  house. 
The  lateral  shoots  should  be  trimmed  at  least  twice 
a  week,  keeping  the  plants  alwavs  to  one  stem 
only.  After  a  time,  when  the  fruits  are  swelling 
freely,  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil,  with  which 
manure  has  been  mixed,  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  plants  and  improve  the  fruits.  By  the  end  of 
summer  the  plants  will  be  fi  feet  high  or  more,  and 
then  they  should  be  stopped,  for  any  fruit  which 
might  afterwards  be  set  would  not  be  worth 
waiting  for.  How  nianj'  pounds  of  fruit  a  single 
Tomato  plant  is  capable  of  producing  is  a  question 
difficult  to  answer,  and  would  be  replied  to 
alike  by  hardly  two  growers.  More  than  twenty 
pounds  per  plant  have  been  recorded,  but  this  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  a  yield  of  eight  pounds  per 
plant  may  be  considered  the  average.      A.  P.  H. 
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CHARLES    ERNEST. 

N  December  4,  1900,  this,  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  recently 
introduced  Pears,  was  shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
before  the  fruit  committee  of 
Horticultural  Society,  and  then 
award  of  merit.  It  is  of  conti- 
nental origin,  and,  although  it  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  for  some  few  years,  is  com- 
paratively little  known.  It  was  shown  at  the 
great  Pear  conference  at  Chiswick,  188.5,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Shepperd,  who  sent  it  from 
Wolverstone,  Sufiblk,  and  it  was  then  thought 
highly  of,  but  seems  since  to  have  lapsed  into 
obscurity.  Pear  Charles  Ernest  both  grows 
freely  and  bears  heavily,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  which  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Langley 
nursery.  It  is  equally  good  as  a  cordon,  bush, 
or  pyramid.  The  fruit  is  not  unlike  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  it  is  large,  and  of  good  quality  ; 
the  tree  is  of  distinct  habit  of  growth,  forming 
an  erect  pyramid,  and  bears  well  on  the 
Quince  stock.  This  Pear  is  in  season  from 
October  to  December. 
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(Continued  from  2mge  250.) 
Theee  has  been  no  attempt  to  grow  fine 
Grapes  for  dessert,  though  the  climate  is 
perfectly  able  to  do  so,  as  glass  in  this  country 
is  quite  superfluous.  The  farmers  have  been 
strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  agricultural 
associations  of  Cape  Town,  as  there  would  be 
good  markets  for  them  in  the  large  towns. 

A  slight  stimulus  to  such  occurred  in  1897 
by  the  improvement  of  other  d&ssert  fruits, 
and  table  Grapes  were  in  demand  ;  but  there 
was  no  enterprise  among  the  growers.  Mr. 
Eustace  Pillans,  the  Government  agricultural 
assistant,  hoped  to  .see  the  two  objects  well 
kept  in  view  in  the  culture  of  Vines,  and  urged 
the  matter  in  his  report,  but  up  to  the  present 
year  (1902)  nothing  whatever  has  been  done. 
The  bunches  often  grow  to  a  great  size,  but  as 
the  berries  are  never  thinned  they  remain  as 
small  as  marbles  and  densely  packed  together. 

In  1886,  the  phyllo.xera  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  the  Government  took  steps  to  arrest 
its  progress  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  ; 
but  it  was  only  partially  effective,  so  that  in 
1898  the  phylloxera  acquired  a  footing,  and 
severer  measures  were  adopted  in  abolishing 
the  old  Vines  and  introducing  American  stocks. 
With  regard  to  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  was 
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found  that  the  "killing"  dose  on  rather  dry- 
hilly  slopes,  with  a  soil  of  granitic  loam,  was 
240  c.c.  for  each  Vine,  occupying  16  square  feet, 
in  which  twelve  holes  were  made,  and  20  c.c. 
inserted.  The  vapour  passing  through  the 
dry  soil  killed  the  insect.  If  the  soil  was 
moist,  300  c.c.  had  to  be  used.  The  more 
effectual  and  permanent  remedy  was  secured 
by  the  introduction  of  the  American  Vines. 
The  Government  raised  many  thousands  of 
cuttings  for  distribution  among  the  Vine 
farmers. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  which  Mr. 
Pillans  records  in  his  report  for  1899  as  having 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  best 

AmericIn  Vines. 

1.  No  American  Vines  were  found  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  phylloxera. 

2.  The  Eiparia,  when  jjlanted  in  suitable 
soil,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  should 
be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  in  such 
soil.  Vines  grafted  on  Eiparia  are  as  a  rule 
more  productive,  but  less  vigorous,  than  the 
same  kinds  on  Rupestris,  Aramon  Rupestris, 
and  Jacquez. 

.3.  The  Rupestris,  whether  Metallica  or  any 
other  kind,  is  only  a  partial  success,  as  in 
heavy,  damp,  low-lying  soils,  with  water  in  the 
under-ground,  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
roots,  this  Vine  is  liable  to  die  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  sometimes  in  alarming  quantities. 
This  tendency  decreases  with  the  years  and 
with  grafting.  In  very  dry  soils  Rupestris 
seems  to  suffer  from  drought,  and  is  certainly 
inferior  to  Aramon  Rupestris.  For  Hanepoot, 
Rupestris  is  an  unsuitable  graft-bearer  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  whereas  the  other  varie- 
ties do  well,  grow  stronger  than  on  Riparia, 
but  are  less  fertile  in  good  land,  requiring 
longer  pruning. 

4.  The  Aramon  Rupestris  is  the  strongest 
growing  variety  of  American  Vines  used  in  the 
Colony  ;  its  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  soil  is 
exceptionally  great,  and  it  grafts  well,  but 
bears  the  Hanepoot  worse  than  Rupestris. 

5.  .Jacquez  is  so  far  the  only  variety  upon 
which  Hanepoot  has  been  in  a  number  of  cases 
successfully  cultivated  for  over  seven 
years,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  usefulness  in  this  direction. 

6.  American  Vines  require  gener- 
ally, on  account  of  their  great  fertility 
when  grafted,  a  better  treatment, 
including  cultivation  of  land,  drain- 
age, manuring,  planting  at  not  less 
than  5  feet,  less  topping,  and  where 
trellising  is  practicable  it  commends 
itself  to  strong  growing  varieties. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  first  introduction  by  the  Cape 
Government  of  Vine  stocks  from 
America  were  received  with  almost 
complete  incredulity  and  coldness. 
Thus,  of  the  million  cuttings  distri- 
buted gratis  by  the  Government  not 
one-tenth  received  the  smallest  atten- 
tion. 

In  his  report  for  1893  the  Agricul- 
tural Assistant  for  Stellenbosch, 
Mr.  C.  Mayer,  observed  :  "  On  the 
whole  the  reconstitution  and  renewing 
of  vineyards  is  progressing  slowly.  It 
is  true  a  good  number  of  American 
Vines  have  been  planted,  but  a  few 
only  have  been  grafted,  and  very 
few  have  been  added  to  the  number 
of  1892.  This  slow  progress  is  greatly 
due  to  the  aversity  which  exists 
among  farmers  to  the  undoubtedly 
expensive  operation  of  grafting. 
Many  of  them  think,  on  the  strength 


of  the  resolution  passed  last  session  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  that  the  production  of 
grafted  American  Vines  would  be  soon  taken 
in  hand  by  Government,  and  that  they  would 
then  be  able  to  purchase  such  Vines  at  a 
reasonable  figure." 

At  the  present  day  the  farmers  have  realised 
their  folly.  Quietly,  and  perhaps  mainly  by 
imitation  of  their  more  intelligent  neighbours, 
the  average  wine  farmer  has  now  got  his  own 
"  mother  plantation." 

The  season  of  1900-1  was  very  unfavourable, 
in  consequence  of  the  dull  and  rainy  weather 
in  January,  that  month  and  February  being 
normally  the  driest  in  the  year.  Consequently 
the  Grapes  were  deficient  in  sugar,  so  that  many 
growers  converted  more  or  less  of  their  output 
into  brandy.  The  Government  produced  at 
Constantia  barely  one  -  half  of  the  usual 
quantity. 

The  vintage  of  1902  promises  to  be  a  "  record 
year  "  (March,  1902). 

(To  be  cmitinued. ) 


PROTECTING    BUSH    FRUITS. 

The  question  of  protecting  bush  fruit  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  birds  and  the  efl'ects  of 
fro  it  is  an  important  one  to  the  gardener,  and 
very  often  the  quantities  of  fruit  gathered 
depend  largely  upon  whether  efficient  protec- 
tion has  been  afforded  or  not.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  throwing  fish  nets  over 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  is  to 
some  extent  protective,  but  it  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Birds  can  easily  reach  the  fruit 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  the  work 
of  gathering  the  fruit  is  made  very  trouble- 
some. The  nets  have  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  each  time  fruit  is  required,  which 
means  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  damage  done  to  the  nets  by 
tearing. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
system  of  protecting  bush  fruits,  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  A 
permanent  wooden  framework  is  erected  com- 
pletely  encircling  the   plantation   to   be  pro- 


tected, and  a  covering  of  close-meshed  wire 
netting  is  then  fastened  to  the  wooden  stakes. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  simple  to  arrange  an 
opening  at  each  of  the  corners  of  the  enclosure 
to  allow  of  the  admittance  of  workers. 
Ordinary  fish  netting  may  be  made  use  of 
instead  of  wire  netting,  if  the  latter  is  found 
to  be  too  expensive.  Such  a  covering  as  is 
ilhistrated  protects  the  plants  from  frost  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
summer  from  birds  when  the  fruits  are  ripe. 
A  man  can  conveniently  make  his  way  about 
beneath  the  net,  and  fruit  picking  can  be 
accomplished  with  ease  and  despatch.  In  the 
case  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  the  erection 
might  remain  for  many  years — as  long  as  the 
fruit  trees  themselves,  in  fact — but  with  the 
Strawberry  this,  of  course,  would  not  be 
practicable.  Strawberry  plants  are  not  retained 
after  they  are  three  years  old,  and  when  the 
plantation  was  destroyed  the  framework  and 
covering  would  have  to  be  transferred  else- 
where. Supposing  fish  netting  to  have  been 
used,  this  would  not  be  a  serious  undertaking. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Strawberry  planta- 
tion is  not  in  one  place  for  more  than  three 
years,  it  would  be  well  always  to  make  use  of 
fish  netting,  leaving  the  wire  netting  to  cover 
the  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


CUTTING     THE     FOLIAGE 
OF    HARDY    PLANTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  this 
question,  which   is   one   I  have  devoted 
some  attention  to  for  years.    In  the  main 
one   must   agree  with  the   opinion   that 
cutting  oif   the  stems  and   leaves  quite 
close    to   the    ground    is    injurious    and 
weakens  the  plant.     It  is  frequently  done  for  the 
sake  of  tidiness,  but  this  is  as  bad  as  cutting  off 
the  leaves  of   bulbous    plants    before  they  have 
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ripened.  Of  course  some  herbaceous  plants  will 
throw  up  fresh  foliage  the  same  season,  but  one 
would  understand  that  this  constitutes  a  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  plant.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  plants  which  appear  to  suffer  little 
from  having  their  foliage  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  when  the  flowering  is  over.  I  know  of  one 
yarden  where  Papaver  orieutale  and  the  old  double 
Pieonia  have  been  cut  down  in  this  way  for  many 
years,  and  yet  have  continued  to  bloom  as  freely 
as  before.  I  have  put  in  a  plea  for  the  P.Teonia, 
and  it  has  been  left  uncut  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
provement another  year,  though  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  that  larger  flowers  can  be  produced. 
The  Oriental  Poppy  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy, 
so  that  one  thinks  less  of  its  hardihood  under  such 
treatment.  My  own  practice  is  to  allow  the  plants 
to  ripen  their  foliage,  and  only  to  cut  the  stems 
far  enough  back  to  make  them  less  obtrusive  until 
the  leaves  have  ripened.  S.   Arxott. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'.''] 
Sir, — Adverting  to  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
it  seems  to  nie  that  much  depends  upon  the  plants 
themselves.  Most  of  the  perennial  Asters,  e.xcept 
the  Amellus  section,  may  be  cut  down  as  soon  as 
shabby  with  impunit}',  because  in  their  ease  the 
new  growths  are  well  advanced  bj'  the  time  flower- 
ing is  over.  The  same  with  late  Phlo.xes.  The 
early  ones  I  only  shorten  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  and  perfecting  the  basal  shoots. 

Delphiniums  1  only  shorten  by  cutting  off  the 
tops  that  carry  the  seed  pods  ;  I  look  upon  them 
as  semi-tuberous,  and  think  the  roots  require 
the  majority  of  their  leaves  left  on  to  ripen  them. 
So  do  the  tall  Campanulas,  such  as  C.  latifolia. 
Antirrhinums,  on  the  other  hand,  will  grow  again 
readilj-  if  the  stems  be  cut  close  to  the  base,  where 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  young  shoots. 

So  that,  aft'T  all,  it  appears  to  come  to  this, 
that  those  plants  ma}' be  cut  down  which  start  new 
growth  while  the  plants  are  blooming  (Monardas 
and  Harpaliums  are  other  instances),  and  those 
should  not  which  have  their  new  stem-buds 
dormant  until  the  next  season  of  growth  is 
approaching.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
Delphiniums  form  their  new  stem-buds  while  the 
old  shoots  are  blooming.  So  they  do  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  to  force  the  plants  to  make  two  sets 
in  a  season  must  surely  put  too  great  a  strain 
upon  them  for  their  permanent  welfare. 

Jhirlvood.  T.  J.  Weaver. 


PEAK  DIEECTEUR  HARDY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  is  seldom  that  one  would  venture  to 
recommend  confidently  a  Pear  on  the  expe- 
rience of  a  single  crop,  but  as  thi.s  present 
season  is  notably  one  in  which  flavour  in  Pears 
is  deficient,  I  make  bold  to  advise  all  Pear 
fanciers  to  plant  at  least  one  tree  of  Directeur 
Hardy.  We  are  eating  it  now,  and  it  is 
superb  in  flavour,  of  good  size,  neither  too 
big  nor  too  small.  Its  flavour  is  suggestive  of 
both  Chaumontel  and  Louise  Bonne.  Coming 
a  week  or  two  before  Cornice  is  ready  it  is  most 
acceptable,  and,  although  we  already  have  so 
many  October  Pears,  I  know  of  none  to  equal 
Directeur  Hardy  as  it  now  is  with  us.  Ours 
were  grown  on  a  wall,  but  I  am  confident  from 
its  growth  that  it  will  also  do  well  as  a  bush, 
in  the  South  of  England  at  least. 

W.  WiLKs,  Vicar  of  Shirley. 

GRAPES    FOR    EXHIBITION. 

[.To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — While  reading  the  very  interesting  article 
on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
(page  269)  a  thought  occurred  to  me  which  I 
should  like  to  place  before  your  readers.  In 
describing  Black  Alicante,  Mr.  Thomas  says  this 
variety  is  easy  of  culture.  Now,  we  hear  this 
remark  so  often,  and  we  know  that  in  the  opinion 
.of  most  judges  this  variety  is  considered  so  easy  to 


grow,  that  it  ought  not  to  count  so  high  as  most 
others  that  may  be  placed  in  competition  against 
it.  To  call  it  in  question  may  seem  nothing  short 
of  presumption  on  my  part.  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  perhaps  the  two  best 
known  and  most  successful  exhibitors  of  the  day 
are  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Lunt,  of 
Keir.  A  singular  fact  connected  with  these  two 
growers  is  that  both  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  varieties  generally  con- 
sidered most  difficult  to  grow.  Mr.  Lunt  excels  in 
the  culture  of  Mrs.  Prince,  Muscat  Hamburgh 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Black  Hamburgh.  It  sounds  strange  to  include 
the  latter  amongst  difficult  sorts,  for  is  this  not 
the  Grape  we  recommend  all  amateurs  to 
grow  ':  Yet  a  perfectly  finished  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh  is  as  rare  as  a  finely  finished  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Kirk,  again,  grows  Madresfield 
Court,  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  and  several  other 
"kiltie"  sorts  very  well.  The  Duke  I  consider 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  do  well,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  and  imposing  when  well 
grown. 

I  do  not  remember  a  single  visit  to  Mr.  Kirk — 
and  I  have  paid  him  many  during  the  last  twenty 
years — in  which  I  did  not  see  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  Grape  in  some  or  other  of  his 
vineries.  Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Thomas  and  those  who  think  with  him  that 
Alicante  is  so  easy  to  grow  is.  How  is  it  that  these 
two  experts,  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Lunt,  are  not 
successful  with  this  variety';  In  all  Mr.  Lunt's 
victorious  career  I  do  not  remember  his  staging  a 
single  bunch  of  Alicante  in  any  of  his  collections, 
and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  creditable  exhibition 
bunch  of  this  variety  at  Keir.  Only  once  do  I 
remember  Alicante  being  shown  by  Mr.  Lunt,  and 
that  was  in  the  class  for  this  variet}',  and  then  he 
got  second  prize.  The  same  with  Mr.  Kirk  :  he  has 
not  shown  this  variety',  so  far  as  I  remember,  since 
the  last  International  Show  held  at  Edinburgh, 
and  not  for  many  3'ears,  amongst  all  the  many  tine 
Grapes  he  grows,  have  I  seen  a  creditable  bunch  of 
Black  Alicante.  The  fact  is  this  variety  does  not 
do  well  either  at  Keir  or  Norwood,  and  why  should 
it  fail  in  the  hands  of  two  such  experts,  when  it  is 
so  easily  to  cultivate,  is  a  question  I  leave  others 
to  answer. 

Scotland.  A  Grape  Grower. 


INSECT  PESTS  AND  THE  FRUIT 
CROPS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'.  "] 
Sir, — With  the  excellent  notes  from  the  pen  of 
"  G.  H.  H."  (page  237)  concerning  the  methods  of 
combating  insect  enemies  in  the  garden  and  orchard 
many  will  agree.  That  insects  are  left  severely 
alone  in  hundreds  of  cases  is  quite  true,  and  such 
instances  must  from  force  of  circumstances  con- 
tinue. There  is  no  limit  to  the  good,  useful,  and 
cheap  insecticides  on  the  market,  and  this  season 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  fruit  plantations, 
private  and  market,  have  been  made  odorous  by 
the  repeated  applications  of  quassia  to  stay  the 
determined  attacks  of  the  aphis  family,  on  fruit 
trees.  It  has  been  often  repeated  that  gardening 
is  an  expensive  hobby,  and  in  a  great  measure  it 
undoubtedly  is  ;  where  regarded  in  this  light,  the 
gardener  has  almost  invariably  to  place  a  limit  on 
the  purchase  of  necessary  commodities  for  use  in 
the  garden.  Then,  again,  restraint  of  labour 
involves  other  hardships,  which  often  are  such 
that  they  cannot  be  surmounted,  although  much 
more  could  often  be  done  than  is  done,  and  an 
investment  in  a  good  insecticide  is  well  laid  out. 
Fruits  of  any  kind,  if  the  trees  become  infested 
with  aphis,  will  most  assuredlj*  fall  prematurely. 
Such  instances  bring  with  them  their  own  reward. 
"  G.  H.  H."  is  inclined  to  regard  the  winter 
moth  caterpillar  as  a  friend  in  disguise.  This, 
after  the  oft-repeated  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
the  necessity  of  early  extermination,  is  a  move  in 
a  new  direction.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  useful  logic  in  such  a  theory,  for  in  fruitful 
seasons  trees  do  right  themselves  somewhat.  It 
often  happens,  even  admitting  the  truth  of  this, 
that  the  heaviest  cropping  sorts,  or  those  which 


fruit  in  alternate  years  through  excess  of  crop, 
are  almost  quite  free  from  caterpillar  aids,  and 
the  more  moderate  and  large  fruited  ones  suffer. 
London  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Cockle's 
Pippin  are  names  that  suggest  themselves  as 
alternate  croppers  where  caterpillars  would  do  a 
useful  work  in  thinning  down  their  numbers 
appreciably.  What  the  possibilities  of  thinning 
down  these  small  fruiting  sorts  maj'  be  in  the 
market  orchard  I  cannot  say,  certainly  in  the 
undernamed  private  garden  they  stand  a  remote 
chance  of  being  carried  out,  much  as  those 
responsible  may  wish. 

To  both  trees  and  owner  American  blight  is 
certainly  a  terrible  enemy.  If  present  in  any 
appreciable  quantity,  anj-thing  calculated  to  rid 
the  garden  and  orchard  of  such  a  dreaded  pest  is 
well  worthy  of  practise.  Gas  tar  and  petroleum 
emulsion  is  a  remedy  that  has  found  some  ad- 
herents ;  so  has  petroleum  alone,  and  meth3'lated 
spirit,  either  of  which  instantly  destrojs  life  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  Young  Apple 
trees,  and  especially  those  growing  against  a  wall, 
are  quickly  made  cankerous  if  American  blight  is 
long  left  in  possession.  The  east  winds  prevailing 
in  the  spring  were  no  doubt  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  cause  of  the  aphis  pest  on  Plum  and  Apple 
trees,  albeit  "  G.  H.  H."  speaks  lightly  of  such 
facts.  These  and  other  aphis  are  believed  to  be 
borne  on  the  breezes  from  distant  eastern  regions. 
In  support  of  this,  one  has  only  to  reflect  on  the 
origin  of  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  cause  and 
effect  in  Nature  should  differ  now  more  than 
in  those  ancient  times.  The  present  season  would 
seem  to  have  been  particular!}'  congenial  to  them, 
judging  from  their  increase,  and  that,  too,  in 
unexpected  places. 

RoodA<hton,  WilU.  W.  S. 


CARPETING  PLANTS  FOR  BULBS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  subject  well  deserves  the  remarks  made 
upon  it  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbert,  and  one  can  only  agree  as  a  whole 
with  what  they  have  said  on  the  subject.  As  Mr. 
S.  W.  Fitzherbert  says,  lonopsidium  acaule  is  an 
excellent  surfacing  plant,  and  is  one,  also,  which 
is  beautiful  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  an 
annual,  and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  north. 
to  perpetuate  itself  b}'  means  of  self-sown  seed- 
lings as  it  does  in  the  south.  In  many  gardens, 
also,  where  there  is  a  risk  of  the  flowers  being 
knocked  over  by  winds,  a  taller  carpeter  is  an 
advantage,  as  it  helps  to  sustain  the  blooms. 
Personally  I  like  to  see  the  tubes  of  the  flowers 
of  some  of  these  bulbous  plants,  but  this  cannot 
be  secured  with  a  very  close  carpeter  without  the 
flowers  being  levelled  by  the  first  strong  wind, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  Nor 
can  one  deny  that  such  a  Crocus  as  speciosus 
flowering  among  grass  or  through  some  dwarf 
plant  not  so  close-growing  as  the  lonopsidium 
looks  very  charming  indeed.  I  have  this  Crocus 
planted  pretty  freely  and  in  various  waj's,  but  I 
was  particularly  delighted  the  other  day  bj'  some 
flowers  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  clump  of 
Euphorbia  Cyparissias  and  had  opened  in  the  sun. 
They  were  most  delightful,  and  harmonised  well 
with  the  "fleecy"  look  of  the  Euphorbia.  Of 
course,  E.  Cyparissias  is  a  plant  which  must  be 
planted  with  some  discretion  on  account  of  its 
encroaching  habits,  but  the  combination  was  a 
suggestive  one  which  I  hope  will  be  helpful  in 
other  ways.  For  such  things  as  spring  bulbs  of 
the  character  of  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and  the  like  I 
find  that  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria  is  a  capital  thing. 
One  drawback  the  taller  carpeters  often  have  for  a 
garilen  troubled  with  slugs  is  that  they  harbour 
these  pesto,  which  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
autumn  Crocuses  and  often  injure  their  beauty. 
.Some  of  the  smaller  Crocus  species  seem,  however, 
to  object  to  being  carpeted  with  any  but  the  most 
surface-rooting  plants,  but  such  vigorous  species 
as  speciosus  or  the  Colchicums  have  no  difficulty 
in  this  respect.  The  Acajnas  are  good  carpeters 
for  the  Colchicums  of  dwarfer  stature  than  the 
great  Colchicum  speciosum.  S.  Arnott. 
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BOOKS. 


In  a  Tuscan  Garden.*— The  writer  of 

this  very  pleasant  book  does  not  publish  her  name, 
but  the  book  itself  reveals  her  to  us  as  a  grande 
dame,  with  all  the  refined  instincts  of  her  caste, 
and,  withal,  as  a  shrewd,  kindly,  and  thoroughly 
capable  woman  of  the  world.  She  tells  us  how 
she  has  reclaimed  a  neglected  house  and  garden  of 
moderate  size,  the  appanage  of  a  large  villa  and 
park  near  Florence ;  also  of  her  domestic  and 
horticultural  experiences  during  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years,  with  many  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  character  of  Tuscan  neighbours  and 
dependents.  Readers  of  the  book  will  feel  them- 
selves agreeably  in  touch  with  a  vigorous  personality 
that  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  best 
aspects  of  gardening. 

The  Silva  of  North  America.— The 

publication  this  autumn  of  volumes  XIII.  and  XIV. 
of  Professor  Sargent's  "  Silva  of  North  America" 
completes  this  exhaustive  and  monumental  work, 
which  has  been  twelve  years  in  preparation.  The 
illustrations  comprise  750  plates,  engraved  in  Paris 
from  drawings  by  C.  E.  Faxon,  and  adequately 
represent  567  different  species  of  American  trees 
north  of  Mexico  recognised  by  botanists.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
of  Harvard  University,  is  widely  known  as  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  he  treats.     The 


"In  a  Tuscan  Garden.' 
and  New  York.    1902. 


Published  by  John  Lane,  London 


last  volume  contains  an  index  to  the  entire  fourteen 
volumes.  To  those  who  subscribed  for  the  first 
twelve  volumes  prior  to  June  1,  1901,  this  index 
volume  will  be  furnished  without  charge,  and 
volume  XIII.  for  25dols.  T-he  work  is  sold  only 
in  complete  sets,  and  the  price  for  the  fourteen 
volumes  will  henceforth  be  350dols.  net.  No  cost 
or  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work,  which  must  always  remain 
a  standard  on  the  subject  which  it  treats.  To  the 
public  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  it  will 
be  indispensable,  and  in  many  private  libraries  it 
must  command  an  immediate  place.  Specimen 
pages  and  a  sample  plate  will  be  submitted  upon 
request.  The  address  is  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. ,  4,  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. — No  periodical  publication  is 
more  welcome  than  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  this  new  volume  con- 
tains a  vast  storehouse  of  information  freely 
and  judiciously  illustrated.  It  contains  no  fewer 
than  368  pages,  apart  from  the  reports  of  the 
committees  and  "Notices  to  Fellows."  The  first 
paper  is  about  "Fungoid  Pests  of  the  Garden," 
with  coloured  illustrations,  by  Dr.  Cooke,  followed 
by  one  upon  such  a  practical  subject  as  "  Renova- 
tion of  Old  Fruit  Trees,"  by  Mr.  George  BunyarJ. 
Two  of  the  papers  were  given  at  the  Horticultural 
Club,  a  most  interesting  one  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson  on  "Birds  rersu-^  Gardening,"  and  "A 
Cape  Garden"  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne.  The 
Campanula  paper  by  Mr.  Prichard  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  this  can  be  said  of  almost  all  the 


subjects.  A  paper  that  will  please  greatly  is 
called  "  Plant  Communities,"  by  Professor  Carr, 
and  charmingly,  illustrated  with  flower  groups. 
That  of  "Sea  Holly,  Sea  Bindweed,  and  Yellow- 
Horned  Poppy  on  Wicklow  Coast"  is  very 
beautiful.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  are  Miss  Jekyll,  "Pergolas  in  England,"  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle  ("  E.  V.  B."),  "  Weeds  of  the 
Garden,"  whose  articles  we  hope  to  publish  shortly. 
We  always  turn  with  interest  to  the  "Common- 
place Notes  by  the  Secretary  and  Superintendent." 
Here  is  one  about  destroying  wasps:  "All  fruit 
growers  are  only  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
ravages  of  wasps  amongst  fruit,  the  damage 
seldom  ending  with  the  wasp,  as  flies  and  other 
insects  follow  and  feed  through  the  holes  in  the 
fruit  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  wasps,  until 
little  is  left  save  the  outside  skin  or  husk.  There 
are  many  methods  of  keeping  down  the  number 
of  wasps,  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  best  means  of  minimising 
their  evil  effects  is  to  destroy  all  the  nests.  When 
the  wasp  has  visited  the  fruit  and  secured  all  it 
requires  it  always  flies  in  a  straiglit  line  for  its 
nest,  and  a  sharp-eyed  boy  will  quickly  locate  all 
the  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  by  following  this 
line  of  flight.  Having  discovered  the  nests,  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  take  some  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  put  a  little — say  half  a  teaspoonful 
— into  the  mouth  of  the  hole  leading  down  to  the 
nest.  Most  of  the  wasps  that  are  really  trouble- 
some are  Vespa  vulgaris,  and  build  their  nests  in 
the  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
destroying  the  nests,  as   every  wasp   that  passes 
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over  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  killed  by  the 
fumes  as  it  passes  in  or  out  of  the  nest.  For  this 
reason  we  prefer  to  place  the  cyanide  in  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  during  the  daytime,  for  when  placed 
there  at  night  when  the  wasps  are  at  rest  much  of 
its  strength  has  evaporated  and  is  lost  before  the 
wasps  are  active  in  the  morning.  There  is  no 
danger  of  being  slung  if  the  person  destroying  the 
nests  walks  quietly  up  to  the  hole  and  places  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  careful!}'  in  and  moves  away 
again  quietly  without  beating  at  any  wasps  that 
may  be  buzzing  about  him.  We  have  destroyed 
hundreds  of  nests  in  this  way  without  once  getting 
stung.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  should  only  be  used  by  a  careful  person,  nor 
should  it  be  left  about  where  children  could  get 
at  it.  It  is  far  more  effective  and  expeditious 
than  tar,  gunpowder,  or  any  other  means  for 
destroying  wasp  nests."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fellows  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Journal.  No  society  in  existence  gives  so  much 
for  the  small  sum  needful  to  become  a  Fellow.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  good  investment. 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assis- 
tant.! —  With  volume  VI.  this  work,  in  its 
revised  form,  concludes,  and  the  editor — Mr.  W. 
Watson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew — 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  efforts 
to  make  this  valuable  book  as  practical  as  possible 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  gardening.  His 
assistants  are  men  well  known  in  the  world  of 
horticulture,  and  the  illustrations  are  profuse  and 
excellent.  This  volume  has  for  a  frontispiece  a 
well -reproduced  coloured  plate  of  hardy  Water 
Lilies,  and  two  other  coloured  plates  are  also 
given,  namely,  of  Aubergines  or  Egg-plants  (seven 
varieties)  and  Anlhurium  scherzeri.anum,  which 
we  regret  to  see  sandwiched  in  the  important 
"  Calendar  for  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens": 
it  seems  out  of  place,  but  this  is  a  small  blemish. 
The  volume  deals  with  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the 
information  is  sound  and  practical.  There  is  no 
better  book  for  a  gardener's  library  than  this,  and 
the  amateur  can  learn  much  from  its  well-printed 
and  illustrated  pages. 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES 


FROM 
LAWN. 


CLARE 


A    MONG  the  southern  collections  of  Orchids 
/%  that  of   Sir   Frederick  Wigan,    Bart., 

/  \  of  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  stands 
/  \  out  conspicuously.  Southerners  are 
^  \^  very  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  this  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  and  of  those  made 
by  Baron  .Schriider,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Measures.  In  all  of  them  the  plants 
are  well  grown.  This  collection  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  best.  Its  excellence  is  testified  to  by 
the  numerous  certificates  gained  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meetitigs  and 
by  the  splendid  groups  annually  exhibited  at 
the  Temple  Show.  A  special  triumph  must 
be  recorded  for  1901,  as  the  Sherwood  Cup, 
then  oSered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Orchids, 
was  gained  by  the  Clare  Lawn  plants,  arranged 
in  what  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  groups  ever  seen.  A  unique  feature 
in  this  collection  is  the  Cymbidium  house,  a 
lofty  structure  tastefully  built  up  with  walls 
and  pillars  of  tufa,  in  pockets  of  which  are  huge 
specimens  cf  Cymbidiums  lowianum,  giganteum, 
eburneum,  hookerianum,  tracyanum,  and  equally 
fine  plants  of  such  hybrids  as  eburneo-lowianuni 
and  the  reverse  cross,  winnianum,  I'Ausoni,  and 
the  rare  wiganianum.  The  rockwork  is  practically 
covered  with  Adiantums  and  Ficus.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  house  when 
the  plants  are  in   full  bloom.     Even  now,  at  this 
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dull  season  of  the  year,  the  foliage  and  Ferns 
render  the  house  attractive,  and  already  numerous 
stout  flower-spikes,  peeping  between  the  thick 
green  leaves,  give  promise  of  the  display  to  come. 
Next  to  the  Cymbidium  house  is  a  partially-sunk 
span-roof  house  devoted  chiefly  to  Phala?nopsis, 
Cypripediums,  and  Vandas.  The  culture  of 
Phalitnopsids  has  evidently  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  Mr.  Young,  the  Orchid  grower.  Some 
of  the  plants  have  been  in  their  present  quarters 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  have  stout  leathery 
foliage,  in  spite  of  the  winter  fogs,  which  are, 
unfortunately,  but  too  prevalent  in  this  locality. 
Vigorous  as  the  plants  are,  several  have  been 
placed  in  leaf-mould  to  see  if  further  improvement 
be  not  possible.  So  far  the  experiment  is  a  success  ; 
several  spikes  were  noticed  on  plants  of  amabilis, 
stuartiana,  sanderiana,  &c.  In  the  same  house  is 
a  batch  of  Amcctochilus  dawsonianus,  a  picture  of 
health  and  beauty.  They  have  the  protection  of 
a  hand-light,  but  apparently  are  accorded  no 
special  treatment.  Eulophiella  Elizabethie  also 
finds  a  corner  in  this  house,  and  is  luxuriant  in 
growth.  A  plant  of  the  interesting  Bulbophyllum 
grandiflorum  was  in  bloom,  the  large  flowers 
attracting  notice,  though  not  brilliantly  coloured, 
from  their  quaint  structure  and  exquisite  reticu- 
lated markings. 

The  Cattleya  houses  contain  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  species.  In  the  largest  Cattleya 
house  attention  is  arrested  by  the  numerous 
spikes  rising  from  a  batch  of  Lfelia  anceps.  Close 
inspection  proves  the  majority  to  be  whites, 
iijcluding  such  varieties  as  Dawsoni,  sanderiana 
superba,  Hillii,  alba,  Stella,  &c.  A  useful  and 
eff'ective  display  will  doubtless  shortly  be  obtained. 
The  warm  house  contains  a  grand  lot  of  Dendro- 
bium  formosum  giganteum  in  full  flower,  the  huge 
white  and  orange-yellow  blossoms  being  very 
conspicuous.  Dendrobium  Phala-nopsis  schicderi- 
anum  in  flower  and  bud  also  adds  ta  the  display. 
These  two  species,  though  in  different  sections, 
are  certainly  among  the  most  effective  in  the 
genus.  Other  occupants  of  the  house  include 
well-grown  Selenipediums,  Vanda  batemanniana, 
a  useful  batch  of  Cypripediums,  among  which  is 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Cypripedium  Muriel 
Hollington  (C.  niveum  x  C.  insigne).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Cypripediums  niveum,  concolor, 
bellatulum.  and  Godefroya;  are  particularly  well 
grown  at  Clare  Lawn,  a  position  being  given  them 
to  the  glass. 

An  interesting  plant,  Scuticaria  Hadweni,  was 
in  flower,  carrying  seven  of  its  curious  greenish 
yellow,  pale  yellow,  white,  and  chestnut-blotched 
blossoms.  Scuticarias  are  seldom  met  with 
among  present-day  Orchids,  hence  the  presence 
of  this  old-time  favourite  in  such  an  up-to-date 
collection  is  all  the  more  noteworthy.  The  cool 
houses  include  a  number  of  Masdevallias,  chiefly 
hybrids,  varieties  of  harryana,  and  such  rare  but 
attractive  species  as  Schlimii,  trochilus,  reichen- 
bachiana,  schrcederiana,  &c. ,  together  with 
Maxillarias,  a  few  Pleurothallis,  including  a  grand 
specimen  of  P.  Roezlii.  A  side  stage  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Miltonia  vexillaria,  among  the  plants 
being  some  exceedingly  rare  and  choice  forms. 

The  OJontoglossums  are  a  particularly  healthy 
looking  varied  lot  of  plants,  and  include  several 
magnificent  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  harryano- 
crispum,  0.  Rolfae,  0.  loochristiense,  &c.,  numerous 
grand  forms  of  0.  crispum,  andersonianum,  elegans, 
&c. ,  in  addition  to  a  good  selection  of  the  types 
and  more  common  species.  A  span-roofed  house 
entirely  set  apart  for  hybrid  Lffilias  and  Cattleyas, 
Lselio-Cattleyas,  and  the  finest  varieties  of  the 
species,  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  well 
grown  plants,  many  being  in  sheath.  A  new  and 
most  attractive  hybrid  obtained  from  Lalia 
xanthina  X  Cattleya  Rex,  at  once  caught  the 
eye  from  its  distinct  yet  soft  colouring,  a  tender 
shade  of  butter-yellow,  lightest  on  the  margins  and 
in  the  throat,  with,  on  the  centre  of  the  lip,  a 
suffused  blotch  of  purplish  magenta.  This  plant 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  under  the  name  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Constance  Wigan.  A  second  new  hybrid 
also  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting  from  this 
collection   was   Lselio-Cattleya    Iva,    raised  from 


Laelio-Cattleya  schilleriana  crossed  with  Lselia 
longipes.  The  latter  parent,  though  producing 
small  flowers,  has  distinctly  influenced  the  present 
hybrid,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  dark  fluted  lip,  and 
though  by  no  means  equalling  the  first  hybrid 
mentioned  is  yet  a  pleasing  Orchid,  with  sufficient 
charms  to  merit  a  place  even  in  this  collection, 
which,  large  and  varied  though  it  is,  is  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  able 
Orchid  grower.  Aegutcs. 


SOCIETIES. 


ANCIENT  SOCIETY  OF  YORK  FLORISTS. 
The  twenty-third  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
Exhibition,  Y'ork,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  inst 
Numerous  special  prizes  are  offered,  in  addition  to  many 
valuable  ordinary  class  prizes.  Entries  close  on  Wednesday 
next. 


IPSWICH  AND  EAST  OF  ENGLAND  HORTI- 

CULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  annual  show  of  this  society  takes  place  on  the  11th  and 
l-2th  inst.,  and  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Ipswich.    The 
schedule  is  a  representative  one,  including  numerous  prizes 
fur  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 


LISCARD   AMATEUR    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  including  ladies, 
on  the  15th  ult ,  at  the  usual  monthly  meeting  held  at  the 
Concert  Hall,  Mr.  Jowett  presiding.  The  exhibits  were 
fresh  and  bright,  although  not  numerous.  "  Soils  and  their 
Treatment  '  was  the  subject  for  consideration,  and  was  in 
the  care  of  Mr.  R.  G,  Waterman,  of  Woolton,  who  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  manner  described  the  requirements  of  the  various 
soils,  the  most  desirable  positions,  how  best  to  form  good 
composts,  tfcc.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  value  of 
manures,  how  and  when  they  should  be  given,  mulching  in 
many  cases  being  strongly  advised.  A  few  notes  on  rotation 
concluded  this  important  subject.  Many  questions  of 
interest  were  asked  concerning  special  kinds  of  soils  and  the 
most  beneflcial  manures  for  them.  Suitable  replies  being 
given,  a  hearty  vote  of  thinks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Waterman 
for  his  admirable  address. 


BENFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  winter  session  of  the  above  society  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  14th  ult.,  when  there  was  a  very  good 
attendance  of  members.  A  most  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Neve,  of  Lindleshani,  on  "'The  Renovation  of 
old  Fruit  Trees."  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  keeping 
old  trees  in  good  bearing,  and  mentioned  how  he  had 
treated  some  espalier  trees,  which,  when  they  first  came 
under  his  charge,  bore  small,  cankered  fruit  quite  unfit  for 
use.  These  espaliers  had  their  side  limbs  cut  off  close  to 
the  main  stem  or  trunk,  and  the  main  stem  itself  headed 
back.  The  result  was  a  bush  tree,  which  in  two  or  three 
years  after  this  treatment  furnished  an  ample  supply  <f 
e.xcellent,  good-sized  fruit.  Mr.  Neve  advocated  this  plan 
in  preference  to  grafting  for  old  trees  of  good  sorts.  Other 
points  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  such  as  manure, 
insect  pests,  head  and  loot-pruning  were  ably  dealt  with. 
He  showed  photographs  of  the  trees  he  had  manipulated  in 
the  manner  described.  Several  questions  were  asked  and  a 
good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Bungay  (chair- 
man), Paine  (secretary),  Howell,  Busby,  Mason,  Gallifoid, 
and  others  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Neve 
for  his  able  paper  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
More  than  100  members  assembled  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  above  association  to  hear  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "■  Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  '  Time  did  not  suffice  to  give  more  than  a  running 
commentary  on  a  magnificent  series  of  photographs,  shown 
by  the  limelight,  illustrating  some  typical  specimens  of  the 
Double  Peach,  Almond,  Magnolia,  Cheri-y,  Plum,  Quince, 
Pear,  Thorn,  Laburnum,  Genista,  Berberis,  Lilac,  Deutzia, 
Viburnum,  E.xochorda,  Spira?a,  Hydrangea,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Catalpa,  Wistaria,  Azalea,  Heath,  Andromeda,  Rhodo- 
dendron, »&c.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
the  honorary  ones  were  :  A  basket  of  Princess  of  Wales 
Violets  (splendid  blooms),  retarded  Potatoes  (illustrating 
the  method  of  obtaining  young  Potatoes  all  the  year  round), 
also  a  dish  of  fruit  of  Psidium  cattleianum  (Guava),  suitable 
for  dessert  or  jelly,  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames ;  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  by  Mr.  D. 
Ager  (gardener  to  Milton  Bode,  Esq.,  Caversham).  For 
certificate,  a  batch  of  Michaelmas  Daises  grown  as  annuals, 
seed  sown  in  February,  planted  out  in  June,  and  potted  up 
in  Septembi^r  (certificate  awarded),  by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The 
Gardens,  Hillside,  Reading,  and  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Orchid,  Odontoglossum  grande  (certificate  awarded),  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pigg,  The  Gaidens,  Treveroli,  Maidenhead.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  president,  for  his  inteiesting  lecture. 
Four  new  members  were  elected. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Church  House,  a  lecture 
was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Groves,  Grove  House,  Shortlands,  on 
"The  Growth  and  Cultivation  of  Mistletoe."  Mr.  G.  N. 
Hooper,  F.R.G.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  stated 
that  the  best  trees  for  the  cultivation  of  Mistletoe  were 
the  Apple,  Willow,  Pear,  Poplar,  Lime,  and  Oak,  but  it  is 
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rarely  seen  on  the  last-named,  only  about  six  Oak  trees  in 
England  are  known  as  bearing  Mistletoe.  The  seed  thrives 
best  by  being  sown  on  the  same  kind  of  tree  that  it  was 
taken  from,  e.g.,  if  taken  from  an  Apple  it  is  best  to  sow  it 
on  an  Apple.  The  most  successful  method  of  sowing  is  not, 
as  most  people  imagine,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree  and  placing  the  seed  therein,  but  simply  by 
placing  the  seed  directly  on  the  branch  of  young  wood,  the 
gummy  substance  around  the  seed  prevents  it  from  falling 
or  being  blown  oft.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  the 
month  of  March,  as  the  seed  is  then  mature,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  seed  throws  out  roots  into  the  bark,  and  that  is 
the  extent  of  the  growth  for  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
it  throws  out  two  leaves,  and  the  third  year  it  grows  from 
half  an  inch  to  6  inches,  after  which  the  growth  is  fairly 
rapid.  If  by  any  chance  the  plant  is  broken  off  it  will 
throw  up  in  another  part  of  the  branch,  thus  showing  that 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  kill.  The  theory  of  Professor  Darwin 
that  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  must  pass  through  the 
stomach  of  a  bird  before  it  will  germinate  was  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Groves,  who  by  personal  observation 
has  proved  that  a  seed  having  passed  through  a  bird  is 
digested,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  Mr.  Groves 
exhibiied  some  remarkably  healthy-looking  specimens  of 
the  plant  from  the  time  they  were  first  sown  until  sixteen 
years  old,  some  growing  on  dead  wood.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hooper,  Webster,  Harman,  Price, 
and  Eandell  took  part.  Mr.  Webster  showed  some  excellent 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  lecturer  closed  a  very  successful  meeting. 

George  Baxter. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 
A  MEETINS  of  supporters  of  the  above  society  will  take 
place  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
next  (the  first  day  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society)  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  in  the  gallery 
dining-room.  A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
duly  audited  will  be  submitted,  and  a  report  from  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  to  the  elfect  that  they  have  arranged 
with  the  directors  of  the  London  Exhibitions,  Limited,  Earl's 
Court,  West  Kensington,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  to  be  held  in  the  Prince's  Hall  of  the  Exhi- 
bition on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  third  week  in 
September.  The  directors  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition 
have  met  the  suggestions  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  very  fine 
exhibition  may  be  anticipated. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  classification  committee,  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  7bh  ult.,  Mr.  Norman  Davis  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  following  two  varieties,  Lily  Mountford  and  Hilda 
Chamberlain,  be  bracketed  as  synonymous  in  the  society's 
list  of  two  much  alike  Japanese  varieties.  That  the 
following  be  bracketed  as  synonymous  in  the  lists  of  too 
much  alike  early-flowering  varieties.  Harvest  Home  and 
Cranford  Beauty.  That  the  following  Pompon  varieties, 
Martinmas,  La  Vierge,  and  Vesuve,  be  transferred  from  the 
early-flowering  Pompon  section  to  the  early  large-flowered 
section.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  heading  in  the 
society's  catalogue,  "  Japanese  Early-fiowering  Varieties  "  be 
altered  to  "  Large-flowering  Early  Varieties,"  so  as  to  include 
all  types  except  Pompons.  That  a  new  class  be  added  to 
the  society's  catalogue,  now  in  course  of  compilation,  to 
embrace  market  and  general  decorative  varieties  other  than 
early-llowering. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.,  a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  when  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  presided  over  a  large 
gathering  of  members.  Mr.  R.  W.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S., 
delivered  a  highly  interesting  lecture,  entitled  "  Budding, 
Grafting,  and  Layering."  Several  specimens  of  buds  and 
grafts  were  brought  to  the  meeting,  which  the  lecturer 
used  by  way  of  making  his  subject  more  easily  understood . 
Alter  a  lecture  of  more  than  an  hour's  duration,  an 
extremely  interesting  debate  took  place.  A  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Treseder  for  his  splendid 
lecture,  to  which  he  suitably  responded.  Several  new 
vice-presidents  and  members  were  enrolled. 


best  dish  (five  specimens)  came  from  oft  a  medium  loam,  and 
were  exhibited  by  General  Davies,  Elmley  Castle,  near 
Droitwich.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  was  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard,  but  there  were  some  capital  dishes  of  King  of 
Pippins,  the  best  being  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madres- 
field  ;  Admiral  R.  F.  Britten,  Kenawick,  Worcester  (medium 
soil);  and  Mr.  T.  Amphlett,  Broo'khampton,  Ombersley, 
Droitwich  (medium  soil).  Ribston  Pippin  seems  to  have 
failed  generally,  and  in  point  of  fact  does  not  seem  to  flourish 
well  in  Worcestershire,  owing  to  canker.  The  best  dish 
came  from  Mr.  T.  Amphlett,  but  only  a  second-class  award 
was  given.  The  class  devoted  to  Blenheim  Orange  brought 
forth  some  really  splendid  exhibits.  Admiral  Britten's  fruit 
especially  being  of  large  size  and  very  highly  coloured, 
while  other  meritorious  exhibits  of  this  variety  were  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  H.  Gabb,  Sandlin,  Malvern  ;  Mr.  A.  N. 
Ganderton,  Rous  Lench,  Evesham,  and  Mr.  W.  Drew, 
Butt's  Farm,  Broadway.  Warner's  King  is  a  variety  much 
favoured  by  Worcestershire  growers,  and  a  large  number 
of  dishes  of  this  variety  were  staged.  A  very  even  and 
remarkably  well-grown  sample  came  from  Mr.  A.  N.  Gan- 
derton, and  also  from  Admiral  Britten.  Other  exhibitors 
who  showed  this  variety  in  capital  condition  were  Mr.  W. 
Drew  and  Mr.  Amos  Randle,  Heightington,  near  Bewdley. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was  very  sparsely  exhibited,  the  finest 
and  best  coloured  coming  from  Mr.  James  Best,  Holt  Castle, 

In  the  class  for  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Air.  Crump  was 
easily  to  the  fore  with  splendid  fruit,  and  a  very  good  dish 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Slater,  Woodsfleld, 
Newlaud,  Malvern  (stiflf  soil).  A  large  number  of  exhibitors 
staged  Dumelow's  Seedling  in  good  condition,  notably 
Mr.  Crump,  Colonel  Wheeler,  Newnham  Court  (stiflf  soil), 
Mr.  W.  Drew,  and  Mr.  William  Lane,  LTpton-nn-Severn. 
Bismarck  was  but  poorly  represented,  Mr.  H.  Gabb  and 
General  Davies  staging  the  best  dishes.  In  the  class  for  any 
other  culinary  variety  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  Mr. 
Crump  staged  some  extraordinarily  fine  fruits  of  Mere  du 
M(5nage,  though  not  very  highly  coloured.  These  were 
grown  on  a  standard  tree,  which  crops  fairly  well,  and  the 
fruit  cooks  well,  but  does  not  keep  very  late.  Mr.  Crump 
also  exhibited  Lord  Derby  in  very  fine  condition,  the  fruits 
being  gathered  from  a  tree  on  free  stock.  "  A  good  cropper 
and  cooker,  and  always  comes  large,"  is  Mr.  Crump's  report 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  this  variety  at  Jladresfleld.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Britten,  Old  Wood,  Tenbury,  was  given  a  flrst-class  award 
for  a  dish  of  that  good  old  culinary  Apple  Forrester,  as 
shown,  a  dull  green  russety  fruit,  rather  flat  in  shape.  Pears 
were  not  largely  exhibited,  but  Mr.  Crump  and  several 
other  growers  exhibited  some  good  dishes.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright 
(Chiswick)  judged  the  Apples  and  Pears,  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  performed  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
committee. 


(Calvat),  a  very  large  golden  yellow  Japanese,  very  similar 
to  G.  J.  Warren  in  every  respect;  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  a 
rich  rosy  chestnut-crimson,  and  bright  golden  reverse,  long 
drooping  florets  of  medium  width,  pointed  and  incurving  at 
the  tips,  describes  its  form  ;  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  an  Aus- 
tralian seedling  Japanese,  colour  rich  yellow,  slightly  suffused 
buff,  having  long  and  even  reflexed  florets  of  medium  width, 
building  up  a  large  bloom  of  splendid  form,  every  flower 
comes  well  ;  Henry  Perkins,  an  English-raised  Japanese 
seedling,  with  long  broad  strap-like  florets,  loosely  reflexing 
and  making  a  spreading  flower,  colour  reddish  crimson, 
tinted  and  slightly  suffused  yellow,  with  a  golden  yellow 
reverse ;  Miss  Smith,  a  large  spreading  flower  with  chaste 
characteristics,  reminding  one  of  an  improved  Mutual 
Friend.  The  creamy  white  petals  have  more  substance 
than  those  of  its  prototype. 

PENARTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
We  understand  there  will  be  no  exhibition  of   Chrysan- 
themums at  Penarth  this  year. 


Messrs.  John   Laing  and  Sons- 
Dissolution    of    partnership.  —  The 

firm  of  John  Laing  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Forest 
Hill,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and 
the  business  -will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  John 
Alexander  Laing. 
Ulster     Horticultural     Society.— 

Postponement  of  show.— The  Chrysan- 
themum show  has  been  postponed  till  the  25th 
inst.,  in  order  to  suit  their  Excellencies  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Countess  of  Dudley,  who  have 
graciously  promised  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony.— J.- MacBbidb,  Secretary,  i,  Addaide 
Street,  Belfast. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  COUNCIL  FRUIT  SHOW. 
The  second  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
produce,  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  at 
the  Shire  Hall,  was  opened  by  Sir  T.  H.  Elliot,  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  ISth  ult.,  and  proved  in  every 
way  a  success.  Of  course  in  the  horticultural  section  the 
bulk  of  fruit  exhibited  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  exhibition  held  in  190U,  yet  the  quality  was 
on  the  whole  decidedly  good.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  this  exhibition  proved  most  instructive,  because  it  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  Eugland  where  the  fruit  was 
classified  in  respect  of  soils,  thus  showing  definitely  the 
effect  of  soil  upon  the  flavour,  quality,  size,  and  colour. 
'The  object  of  holding  the  exhibition  was  chiefly  to  ascertain 
under  what  conditions  as  to  soils,  locality,  varieties,  stocks, 
cultivation,  and:treatment  the  fruit  was  grown,  and  this 
object  was  fully  achieved.  Exliibitors  were  provided  with 
cards  on  which  they  were  asked  to  state  the  details  just 
mentioned,  while  soils  were  divided  into  three  kinds,  light 
(including  sandy,  gravelly,  and  brashy,  two-horse  ploughing), 
medium  (including  sandy  loams,  marls,  light  clay  loams, 
three-horse  ploughing),  and  heavy  soils  (including  strong 
clay  loams,  clays  and  peaty  soils,  four-horse  ploughing). 
Space  necessarily  prevents  us  from  giving  full  details  of 
all  the  exhibits  which  received  certificates,  and  we  will 
therefore  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  meritorious. 

Amongst  Apples,  Worcester  Pearmain,  although  rather 
undersized,  was  well  shown   by  several   e.xliibitors.     The 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETiNO  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  the  Eoyal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  last,  the  27th  ult.,  when 
a  capital  display  of  novelties  was  adjudicated  upon.  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  was  in  the  chair.  As  usual,  Japanese  varieties 
very  largely  predominated,  and  among  these  were  blooms  of 
sorts  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  occupy  the  attention  of  all 
exhibitors.    Those  to  receive  awards  were  :— 

Miss  Mildred  Ware.— A  very  large  and  handsome  Japanese 
bloom,  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Mme.  Carnot.  The  florets 
are  very  long  and  of  medium  width,  reflexing  and  drooping 
in  a  pleasing  way.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  a  light 
shade  of  bronze,  slightly  tinted  rose,  and  reminds  one  of 
nicely  coloured  blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  of  which  variety  it 
may  be  considered  a  much  glorified  edition.  Firat-clasa 
certificate  awarded  to  ilr.  T.  BuUimore,  Canon's  Park, 
Edgware. 

Miss  Olive  Miller.— This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
Japanese  novelties  of  the  present  season.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  deep,  and  full,  with  long  and  fairly  broad  florets, 
which  are  slightly  grooved,  they  also  Itwist  and  curl  and 
incurve  at  the  tipa,  and  build  up  a  splendid  deep  exhibition 
bloom.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade  of  pale  rosy  pink  on 
a  silvery  white  ground,  and  the  reverse  is  also  silvery. 
Later  buds  give  blooms  of  a  deeper  colour.  First-class 
certificate  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  The  Gardens,  Emlyn 
House,  Leatherhead. 

George  Pcn/oj-d.— Another  superb  Japanese  variety,  with 
long  and  broad  strap-like  florets  of  splendid  substance, 
reflexing  and  curling  prettily  at  the  ends.  Colour  deep  rich 
crimson,  with  a  rich  golden  reverse.  The  blooms  are  large 
and  spreading,  and  are  also  very  full,  and  will  prove  of 
immense  value  to  exhibitors  in  succeeding  seasons.  First- 
class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  G.  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardens, 
Havant.  „      „  .  . . , 

Florence  Penford.— This  is  a  fine  .lapanese  incurved  bloom. 
The  florets  are  broad  and-  of  splendid  substance,  twisting 
and  curling  and  incurving  rather  tightly,  building  up  a 
bloom  of  good  size.  Colour  pale  buff,  tinted  yellow  in  the 
centre.  First-class  certiflcate  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Penford. 
Cecil  Cutts.—A  large  deep  incurved  bloom,  having  florets 
of  medium  width  and  pointed,  and  of  good  substance. 
Colour  rich  yellow.  This  should  prove  to  be  a  good  back 
row  flower.  First-class  certiflcate  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Mudd,  Thorneywood,  Nottingham. 

Ryecroft  Beauty.— A  charming  decorative  Japanese  variety, 
developing  beautiiful  blossoms  on  long  erect  footstalks,  and 
of  pleasing  form.  Colour  soft  pink,  tinted  gold  in  the 
centre  A  plant  was  exhibited  to  show  its  habit,  and  this 
was  not  more  than  3  feet  in  height,  and  it  was  freely 
flowered.  Commendation  granted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.B. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  a  North  Country  exhi- 
bitor for  a  bright  yellow  sport  from  early-flowering  Pompon 
Mme  Ed.  Lefort.  The  sport  is  to  be  distributed  under  the 
name  of  Gladys  Gray,  and  owing  to  its  colour  the  plant 
should  prove  to  be  an  acquisition. 

Other  good  Japanese  varieties  were  :— Harry  Greenfield,  a 
lovely  crimson,  reflexed  Japaneae  flower  of  even  build,  and 
of  a  spreading  character;  this  is  promising.  F.  S.  Vallis 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Sditor  intends  to 
make  The  Gakden  helpfulto  all  readers  who  d^eire  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  cormnunicatiom  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  iirrilten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock btreet, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Pdblisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desigiiation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  <m  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


of    Plant.  —  J.    Benshaw. 


Name     of    Plant.  —  J.    aensnaw.  —  Leucadendron 

"'Names  of  Fpuit.-H.  H.  M.-l,  Probably  malformed 
fruit  of  Warner's  King;  2,  Emperor  Alexander,  cooking 
variety  only  ;;!,  Landsberger  Reinette. 

Muscat  Grapes  unsatisfactopy  (J.  »•  /••)•— 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  bv.the 
sample  sent,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  roots  of  your  Vines 
are  in  a  bad  condition,  and  that  it  will  be  found  on  e.xamma- 
tion  that  many  of  them  have  perished  from  one  cause  or 
another  ;  hence  the  inability  of  the  Vine  to  support  and 
develop  a  good  sound  crop  of  fruit.  There  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  scalding  or  burning  of  the  leaves  and  berries  as  well 
as  an  attack  from  red  spider.  This  would  be  caused  by 
inautticient  ventilation  during  summer  and  by  the  condition 
of  the  roots.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  surmise,  we  can  only 
au-'gest  that  the  reaaon  of  the  root  failure  is  due  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  causes  ;  Too  dry  or  too  wet  at  the 
root  •  a  too  heavy  application  of  artificial  or  some  other 
manure ;  or  that  the  Vines  have  been  carrying  too  heavy  crops 
in  previous  yeara.  In  any  caae  the  border  alionld  be 
examined  and  the  condition  of  the  roots  ascertained  ;  it  will 
be  found  most  probably  that  new  soil  should  be  added  and 
the  drainage  made  perfect.  „,      j     v,    u       i,    « 

Exhibiting  Grapes  (W.  B.).-The  double  bunch  of 
Alicante  Grapes  having  two  separate  and  distinct  stems 
attached  to  the  lateral  is  not  eligible  for  exhibrtion  as  a 
single  bunch,  and  would  certainly  be  disqualified  by  com- 

'"^Saivia  viPgata  (Rose  Dowlinc.).— The  plant  noticed 
in  the  mixed  border  as  Kew  flowering  in  July  last  is  Salvia 
virgata.  It  is  an  European  plant,  and  grows  about  2',  feet 
hish  It  is  of  a  sub-shrubby  character,  the  branches 
keenin"  green  for  a  great  portion  of  the  winter,  living  through 
the  yelr  in  places  where  severe  froi-t  is  not  experienced. 
The  main  branches  are  sturdy,  and  are  produced  fairly 
thickly  from  the  rootatock,  side  branches  are  numerous, 
and  on  them  are  borne  wrinkled,  serrated,  Sage-like  leavea 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The  inflorescences  are  in  the  form 
of  long  upright,  terminal  racemes,  the  flowers  being  very 
numerous  and  purplish  in  colour.  The  flowering  period 
extends  over  several  months,  and  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in 
July  and  August  it  forms  one  of  the  most  showy  subjects  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  Its  exceptionally  good  habit  and 
free-flowering  qualities,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
easy  plant  to  cultivate  if  given  good  garden  soil,  warrants 
its  being  in  every  herbaceous  border.  It  can  be  obtained 
Jiom  any  one  of  the  many  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality 
of  herbaceous  plants. 
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Ipis  stylosa  seed  (F.  H.  C.).— The  seed  of  this  pretty  Seakale  pots,  large  plant  pots,  or  drain-pipes,  and  be  also 
winter-floweriug  Iris  may  be  sown  any  time  between  this  ;  thickly  covered  with  long  manure  or  tree  leaves  to  exclude 
and  next  February.  The  soil  to  use  is  very  sandy  loam,  or  I  light  and  air,  or  else  with  mounds  of  fine  coal  ashes  and 
loam  with  tine  peat  to  about  one-third  will  do  guite  well.  |  some  soil  over  them.  In  that  way  good  blanched  Seakale  is 
Make  the  whole  very  sandy,  pass  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  |  obtained  in  the  early  spring. 

use  the  rough  screenings  of  the  soil   above  the  ordinary  '      Ipises  (R.   I'-) — There  is  not  the  least  need  to  dig  in 
drainage.     Pans  or  pots  will  be  best,  by  reason  of  uncertain    lime  for  any  of  the  Flag  Irises.     We  imagine  the  absence  of 
germination,  but  if  you  employ  a  box  instead   let  it  be  a    flowers  to  be  due  to  the  time  and  method  of  replanting,  and 
somewhat  substantial  one,  and  char  the  inner  surface  before    that  the  plants  having  now  re-established  themselves  and  I 
using  it,  or  if  you  liave  a  large  quantity  you  may  sow  in  a    made  new  rhizomes  will  flower  quite  well  in  May  and  June, 
frame  in  prepared  soil.     In  any  case  make  the  soil  below  the    190;5.     Lime  is  a  good  corrective  in  the  event  of   soil  being  j 
seed-sowing  level  quite  firm  and  level.     Sow  on  this  surface    over  rich  in  humus,  but  in  the  case<»f  freshly  planted  subjects 
a  layer  of   sand— silver  sand    for   preference  —  and    then    it  is  another  matter.     These  Irises  appreciate  a  rich  soil,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface.     Finally,  cover  j  it  is  possible  the  plants  were  not  over  large  when  planted, 
with  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  making  it  ;  Had  they  been  twice  the  time  without  flowering  we  would 
moderately     firm.      If  you   wish    to  quicken    germination    think  something  was  wrong,  but  having  been  planted  "  about  j 
some  portion  or  the  whole  may  have  the  benefit  of  green-    fifteen  months "'  infers  that  the  border  was  planted  in  July,  ' 


house  treatment ;  but  the  warmth  given  must  be  slight,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  seedlings  appear.  The  ultimate 
flowering  of  the  seedlings  depends  entirely  on  the  treat- 
ment hereafter,  and  you  cannot  do  better  as  the  seedlings 
attain  sufficient^size  than  to  prick  them  off  into  boxes  or  a 
frame  set  apart,  with  a  similar  soil  to  that  already  noted. 
With  twelve  months  in  such  a  frame,  permanent  quarters 
should  be  selected  and  prepared,  when  the  flowering  of  the 
most  forward  should  follow  in  a  year  or  perhaps  two  years 
at  most.— E.  J. 

Roses  fop  apches  and  pillaps  (BELBRorcHTOx). 
—  Vour  selection  of  Roses  for  the  above  purposes  is  a  very, 
good  one  if  you  transpose  one  or  two.  For  instance,  the 
Dawson  Rose,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  and  Ards  Rover  would  be 
more  suitable  as  pillars,  replacing  them  for  the  arches  with 
the  more  vigorous  kinds,  Euphrosyne,  Noella  iNabonnand, 
and  Waltham  Climber  No.  1.  Your  idea  of  alternating  a 
summer  blooming  kind  with  an  autumnal  is  a  commendable 
one.  We  should  certainly  prefer  the  lovely  Felicity 
Perp^tue  to  Paul's  Single  White,  but  as  this  latter  is  a  good 
autumnal  you  probably  chose  it  for  this  reason,  although 
you  place  it  next  to  another  autumnal, 
Waltham  Climber  No.  1 .  We  also  think  you 
would  prefer  Queen  Alexandra  to  Psyche, 
and  Electra  would  be  better  than  The 
Garland.  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried  is  one  of  the 
overlooked  Roses,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  smallest  collection.  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  The  Garland  being  practically  both 
summer  bloomers,  you  could  well  replace 
the  latter  with  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  and 
thus  maintain  your  arrangement  of  alternate 
summer  and  autumn  bloomers.  Germaine 
Trochon  is  another  beautiful  kind,  but  we 
do  not  see  where  you  could  improve  your 
list  by  adding  it.  We  should,  however, 
advise  you  to  grow  it  in  bush  form,  only  that 
when  pruning  retain  its  growths  from  li  feet 
to  2  feet  in  length. 

Rockepy  bopdep  (Tempus  Fugit). — 
We  consider  you  have  acted  for  the  best 
in  changing  the  site  for  the  above,  as  from  your  descrip- 
tion the  former  one  did  not  appeal  to  us  in  the  least. 
In  all  these  matters  so  much  turns  not  exactly  on  the 
soil  but  upon  the  material  at  disposal  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  it  what  it  should  be  above  all  things— a 
place  where  plants  may  be  grown.  We  quite  follow  you  in  the 
lower  sketch  you  give,  and  if  you  can  carry  this  out  in  detail 
there  is  every  hope  of  seeing  the  border  clothed  with  plants. 
The  dry  wall  should  be  very  helpful,  and  by  working  some 
soil  into  the  crevices  it  will  be  possible  to  beautify  it  also 
with  plants.  If  in  the  end  you  cannot  command  much 
shade  for  the  plants  you  have  the  consolation  that  a  rigid 
selection  of  sun-loving  plants  is  possible,  and  for  your  very 
sandy  soil  even  desirable.  As  you  appear  now,  judging  by 
the  sketch,  to  possess  a  better  position  this  will  be  more 
readily  convertible  into  a  presentable  whole.  The  thing  to 
avoid,  as  the  soil  is  so  sandy  and  the  drainage  therefore 
excessive,  is  throwing  the  mounds  of  soil  too  high,  and  like- 
wise rendering  the  sloping  sides  too  acute.  This  you  appear 
to  have  provided  for  in  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  lower  sketch. 
If  you  follow  this  out,  make  a  miniature  rugged  pathway  in 
the  upper  part  for  convenience  as  well  as  utility.  Here,  as 
the  crown  is  reached,  a  larger  space  on  the  right  of  the 
ascent  may  be  treated  as  a  bed  for  grouping,  say  Cistus 
ladaniferus,  for  example.  It  may  be  necessary  to  support 
the  front  side  of  this  bed  with  stones,  the  crevices  of  which 
may  be  inlaid  with  soil  and  planted  with  Candytuft, 
Campanula  muralis,  Corydalis  lutea,  or  Achillea  umbellata, 
all  of  which  have  a  drooping  tendency.  If  you  follow  what 
we  suggest  in  this  you  have  the  key  to  our  views  in  the 
treatment  of  the  whole,  for  in  the  same  way,  if  modified  in 
degree  and  detail,  it  will  be  easy  to  plant  all  side  walls  and 
sloping  pathways  with  suitable  plants.  As  to  the  sandy 
pathways  we  would  not  hesitate  to  let  the  soil  act  for  the 
pathway,  but  if  you  have  a  large  amount  of  stone  on  hand 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  may  not  be  used,  indeed  many 
would  prefer  it.  If  you  use  stone,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  so  place  it  that  plants  may  jut  out  here  and  there,  or 
proceed  from  below  them  or  beneath.  In  this  way  many  I 
Saxifragas  could  be  used,  also  Campanula  puraila,  C.  Erinus, 
Thrift,  and  such  like,  the  object  being  to  cover  and  furnish 
the  bank  with  living  plants.  In  the  larger  mounds,  where 
the  chief  features  will  be  placed,  you  must  provide  a  good 
depth  of  soil  for  the  plants,  and  firm  planting  is  necessary. 

Seakale  blanching-  (S.  c.  G.).-We  gather  from 
the  description  you  give  of  your  Seakale  that  the  plants 
are  old,  and  many  sent  up  flowers  which  were  later  cub 
oft.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is  seldom  that  crowns  fit 
to  produce  blanching  heads  in  the  winter  are  formed  In 
the  case  of  Seakale  permanently  planted,  when  the  heads 
have  been  blanched  in  the  early  spring  by  excluding  the 
light  and  have  been  cut,  the  root-stems  should  then  be  cut 
close  off  level  with  the  ground.  They  will  then  form  new 
crowns,  and  if  these  be  thinned  down  to  one  or  two  at  the 
most  none  will  bolt  off  to  flower.  In  that  way  stout 
crowns  are  formed  and  sound  when  in  the  late  autumn  the 
leaves  fall.    Then  these  crowns  can   be  covered  up  with 
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1901,  not  a  good  time 
certainly  in  a  year 
of  such  prolonged 
drought.  In  these 
circumstances  the 
seasons  growth 
would  be  almost  lost 
to  the  plants,  and  if 
prior  to  the  planting 
the  old  clumps  had  ; 
become  weakened  i 
we  can  readily  under- 
stand tliat  some  time 
must  elapse  for  com- 
plete recovery.  We 
imagine  the  strong 
growth  is  but  the 
natural  ou<:come  of 


the  fresh  planting  and  more 
generous  treatment,  and  that 
all  is  well,  for  Pallida  is  one  of 
the  strongest  growers.  March 
and  early  April  are  the  best 
times  of  the  whole  year  for 
replanting  Flag  Irises.  Many 
are  planted  at  other  seasons, 
but  where  the  test  is  made— 
despite  the  fact  that  these 
plants  may  be  planted  for  eight 
months  out  of  twelve— there 
is  a  wide  diflterence  in  the 
result,  and  in  flowering  in 
particular. 

Cyppipedium  (A.  R.).— 
The  Cypripedium  is  an  Orchid 
genus,  and  represented  in 
England  by  C.  Calceolus, 
though  this  is  now  a  rare 
native.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  show  you  the 
shape  of  the  flower  better 
than  any  description. 

Planting-  Stpaw^- 
beppy  punnePs(MRS.  J.). 
—Whether  you  plant  Straw- 
berry runners  at  once  where 
they  are  to  fruit  later  should 
depend,  first,  on  the  space  of 
ground  you  can  spare  for  such 
purpose,  and,  secondly,  on  the 
present  condition  of  your 
CYPRIPEDIUM.  runners.      If  these  be  strong 

and  have  every  promise  of 
carrying  stout  centre  crowns  during  the  winter,  then 
if  you  have  plenty  of  ground  to  spare  plant  where  to 
fruit  at  once.  But,  even  if  the  plants  be  so  strong, 
and  your  garden  space  is  limited,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  them  so  much  space  as  is  needful  in  planting  them  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  15  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Still,  even  then  you  may  for  the  first  year  sow  single 
rows  of  Spinach,  Lettuce,  or  dwarf  Ueans  amongst  the 
Strawberries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plants  are  late 
runners  and  not  really  stnmg,  it  is  better  to  plant  them  out 
9  inches  apart  into  a  bed  for  the  winter  and  following 
summer ;  then  they  would  make  grand  plants  to  put  out 
into  a  more  permanent  bed  in  the  autumn. 

Planting:  fruit  bushes  (J.  C.  C.)  — You  may  plant 
any  description  of  fruit  trees  or  bushes  as  soon  as  you  like 
now,  as  the  leafage  is  fast  ripening  and  will  soon  fall.  Still, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  wait  until  there  has  been  a  good  rain- 
fall, as  the  recent  cold  winds  have  greatly  dried  the  soil. 
Probably  this  year,  because  wood  and  leaves  are  late  in 
maturing,  there  will  not  be  much  transplanting  done  until 


November.  Whenever  you  plant  have  the  ground  ready 
when  you  ord^er  from  the  nurseryman.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
trees  or  bushes  come  to  hand,  open  holes,  never  deep,  and 
plant  as  quickly  as  you  can.  If  the  roots  have  dried  in 
transit,  soak  them  for  an  hour  in  a  pond  or  tub  of  water 
before  planting.  In  the  case  of  Raspberry  canes  or  suckers 
plant  only  those  which  are  well  rooted.  Do  not  shorten  the 
canes  now ;  leave  that  till  March,  then  cut  back  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  ground.  To  secure  good  permanent  plants 
it  is  absolutely  needful  that  the  first-planted  canes  and 
fruit  crop  be  sacrificed. 

Raising-  seedling  Potatoes  (M,  S.  B.).— As  It  is 
now  a  recognised  fact  that  Potato   varieties  do  in   time 
become  weakened  in  constitution,  probably  because  neces- 
sarily propagated   annually   by  means  of   tubers,    it   does 
seem  as  if    the  raising  of    new   varieties  from    seed    was 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation    of    our    Potato   crops. 
That  there  are  varieties  which  have  endured  for  fully  fifty 
years  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  some,  such  as  the  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  much  longer.     Yet  it  does   seem  as  if  the  great 
main  croppers  on  which  we  so  much  depend  for  our  chief 
supplies  were  of  necessity  the  sooner  exhausted  because  so 
marvellously  productive  in  early  years.     In  any  case  the 
raising  of  good  cropping  or  even  of  first  early  good  eating 
varieties  still  finds  ample  appreciation.     But  your  hopes  for 
success  in   this  direction  must  materially  depend  on   the 
knowledge  as  to  procedure  you  may  possess  and  the  varieties 
you  may  have  at  disposal  for  such  purpose.     You  should 
obtain  tubers  of  at  least  from  twelve  to  twenty  so  as  to  have 
ample  variety  to  work  upon,  as  all  may  not  fiower,  or  if 
they  do,  not  quite  simultaneously.    And  even  then  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  if  they  flower  you  obtain  pollen. 
The  greater  the  tuber  crop  a  plant  produces,  the  less  will  be 
its  pollen.     To  get  over  that  difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to 
put  a  few  tubers  of  each  variety  into  S-inch  pots  singly,  so 
as    to    partially    starve    them.       That    tends    to 
check    tuber  production   and    to    increase    pollen 
production.      It  may  be  wiser  to  have  the  plants 
tied  up  to  stakes  and  kept  under  glass,  but  they 
should  have  ample  light  and  air;  otherwise  stand 
them    outdoors     in    a    sunny    place.      When    any 
variety    is    selected    as    seed    parent    remove    all 
flowers  but  two,  and  from  these  carefully  remove 
■^  in  an  early  stage  of  development  the  pollen  cases , 

,f  then    gather    several    flowers    from    the  intended 

/  pollen    variety    with   the    point    of   a    penknife, 

cause  the  pollen  to  fall  out  on  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  pick  it  up  with  a  camel's  hair   brush,  and 
touch   the   points   of    the     pistils    on    the     seed 
flowers  and  cross-pollination  is  complete.     In  any 
ease  get  the  proper  varieties  first. 
Plants   fop    Dublin   (H.  D.   R.).— Plant  Eomneya, 
Citrus  trifoliata,  and  Eucryphia  on  south  wall  ;   the  ever- 
greens and  others  would  succeed  with  you  on  open  border. 
Eastern  aspects  on  walls  are  bad   for  evergreen  shrubs,  as 
the  sun  shines  too  suddenly  upon  them  after  frost.    You 
should  obtain  local  advice  as  to  planting. 

Gpapes  shpivelling  (E.  C.).— Without  knowing 
something  about  the  health  of  the  Vines  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  trust- 
worthy or  helpful  answer  to  your  question,  llie  cause  of 
shrivelling  sometimes  is  due  to  the  imperfect  fertilisation 
of  the  flowers,  scorching  through  inadequate  ventilation, 
and  dryness  at  the  root,  the  latter  being  the  most  common 
cause. 

Hollyhock  diseased  (B.  Ietett).— The  Hollyhock 
leaves  you  sent  are  undoubtedly  attacked  by  the  Hollyhock 
rust  (Puccinea  malvacearum).  Your  plants  may  have  been 
grown  from  infected  seed,  as  the  seed  from  carpels  which 
have  been  infected  produces  diseased  seedlings.  If  you 
collect  and  burn  all  the  leaves  as  they  fall  your  plants  should 
not  be  attacked  next  year,  but  if  ihey  are,  on  the  very  first 
appearance  of  the  disease— and  you  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  it— spray  three  or  four  times,  with  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  each  spraying,  with  Bordeaux  mixture.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Seedling  Hippeastpums  (H.  W.).  —  We  can 
scarcely  understand  your  seedling  Hippeastrums  showing 
their  flower  scapes  now,  unless  they  are  hybrids,  in 
production  of  which  H.  reticulatum  or  H.  aulicum  has 
played  a  part,  as  these  two  species  and  their  hybrids  bloom 
in  the  autumn  or  early  winter.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
your  letter  the  treatment  does  not  appear  to  be  at  fault. 
We  do  not  think  that  you  can  safely  rest  those  that  are  now 
showing  their  flower  scapes  till  January,  as  the  blooms 
would  in  all  probability  go  blind,  but  as  you  cannot 
command  much  heat  the  better  way  will  be  to  give  them 
but  little  water  and  allow  them  to  come  on  gradually.  In 
this  way  you  will  most  likely  find  some  time  elapse  before 
the  flowers  expand. 


TRADE      NOTE. 

RovAL  Appointment. 
Messes.  William  Bull  and   Sons,  new  plant,  seed,  and 
bulb  merchants,  530,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W., 
have  been  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  florists  to  His 
Majesty  the  King. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Frttit  Trees  and  Plants.— Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Bulbs,  .(c— Messrs.  C.  R.  Shilling,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

Carnations,  Pieotees,  and  Auricidait. — Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Tiverton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Alpine  Plants,  Hardu  Ferns  and  Orchids,  ttc— Jardins 
Correvon,  "  Floraire,  "  Chene-Bourg.  (Geneva). 

A'eii'  Hybrid  Alpine  Iris.— Mr.  W.  J.  Caparne,  Rohais, 
Guernsey. 

American  Seeds.— Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co.,  36, 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Plants.— M.  V.  Lemoine  et  fils,  fine  du  Montet,  Naney, 
France. 
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THE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A   S  the  Eose  is  queen  of  summer  flowers, 
J\         so  the  Chrysanthemum  holds  un- 
/    \       disputed    sway    during    the    late 
/       \      autumn  and  early  winter  months. 
It  may  be  gathered  out  of  doors 
perhaps  later  than  any  other  of  our  border 
flowers,  and  when  sharp  frosts  disfigure  and 
destroy  its  beauty  there,  one  can,   with  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  that  is  capable  of 
keeping  the  thermometer  some  few  degrees 
above  freezing  point,  still  enjoy  such  charming 
variety  of  floral  beauty  as  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum alone  at  this  season  can  supply.    When 
one  sees  such  a  display  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
that  brought  together  at  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  exhibition  held  in  the 
Eoyal   Aquarium    on    Tuesday,    Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  last,  one  is  able  to  realise  how 
vast    and  rapid  has    been  the   improvement 
efiected  in  the  Chrysanthemum   during    the 
past  few  years   by    workers    both    at    home 
and  abroad,  and  what  a  wealth  of  material 
the    enthusiast    and    would-be    cultivator    of 
this  grand  autumn  flower  has  to  choose  from. 
If  particulars  of  the  origin  of  the  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  shown  at  this  exhibition 
were    available,    with    whom,     we    wonder, 
would     rest     the     honour      of     being     at 
the  top  of  the  poll  ?    We  fear  that  English 
growers  could  not  rightly  claim  the  privilege  ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  creations  of  French, 
American,  and  Australian  raisers  would  take 
precedence  both  in    point    of    numbers    and 
individual  beauty. 

If,  however,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have 
yet  something  to  learn  from  the  Continent, 
the  Colonies,  and  America,  with  respect  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties,  we  yield  to  none  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation.  It  is  safe  to  say,  we 
think,  that  nowhere  else  could  such  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum  grower's 
skill  be  seen  as  at  the  Metropolitan  display 
above  referred  to.  Yet  gorgeous  as  are  the 
colours  of  the  massive  and  handsome  Japanese 
blooms,  varying  so  astonishingly  in  form  of 
flower  and  shape  and  disposition  of  petal  as 
almost  to  make  one  wonder  what  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  really  is,  neat  and  correct 
with  every  petal  in  place  as  are  the  incurved 
flowers,  we  were  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  at  this  national  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, those  free-flowering  decorative  sorts 
that  provide  one  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  at 
a  slight  cost  were  so  sparsely  represented  as  to 
require  much  seeking  ere  they  could  be  found. 


Yet  to  the  amateur  enthusiast,  who  must  ever 
remain  by  far  the  largest  grower  of  this,  as 
of  every  flower,  no  other  section  of  Chrysan- 
themums appeals  to  nearly  such  an  extent. 
But  comparatively  few  growers  can  hope  to 
achieve  such  success  as  that  evidenced  by  the 
magnificent  blooms  shown  at  the  Aquarium. 
It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  single  varieties 
better  represented  than  usual,  and  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  no  reason  why  they  and 
the  other  types  most  generally  useful  should 
not  be  earnestly  encouraged. 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  speak  of 
"  garden  Chrysanthemums  "  as  we  do  of  garden 
Roses ;  the  beautiful  and  comparatively 
recent  additions  to  the  latter  have  revo- 
lutionised Rose  gardens.  The  Chrysanthemum 
is  equally  as  valuable  in  its  sphere  as  is  the 
Rose,  and  the  possibilities  of  selection  and 
hybridisation  with  the  idea  of  producing 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  garden  are  unbounded. 
Early-flowering  varieties  have  been  greatly 
enriched  during  the  past  few  years  by  the 
addition  of  good  novelties,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  we  may  be  able  to 
say  the  same  of  late  Chrysanthemums.  At 
present,  good  late  varieties  are  scarce  and 
badly  wanted.  They  are  wanted  to  fill  the  void 
which  exists  in  the  gardens  of  most  amateurs 
for  some  weeks  before  spring  flowers  are  to  be 
had.  Not  everyone  has  either  the  opportunity 
or  the  accommodation  for  forcing  plants  to 
bloom  out  of  their  natural  season,  and  to  such 
persons,  and  they  must  surely  represent  the 
great  majority  of  plant  lovers,  new  and  im- 
proved late  Chrysanthemums  would  be  most 
heartily  welcome. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has, 
we  presume,  held  its  last  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  It  is  now  homeless,  and  has 
lost  a  good  friend  in  the  manager  of  this 
London  theatre  of  varieties,  who,  by  substantial 
money  awards  and  in  many  other  ways,  even 
in  the  face  of  at  one  time  strong  competition, 
has  helped  the  society  and  prevented  this  three 
day  Chrysanthemum  feast,  held  midst  the 
turmoil  of  shouts  and  music  of  a  big  organ, 
from  migrating  elsewhere. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  society, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  all 
things  concerning  the  exhibition  Chrysanthe- 
mum, will  continue  to  stand  firm  without  the 
attractions  of  a  variety  show,  which  are  an 
inducement  to  many  living  in  the  country  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  Metropolis  for  the 
purpose  of  sight-seeing  and  meeting  friends. 
We  venture  to  think  the  National  Chrysanthe- 


mum Society  will  need  vigorous  management 
to  preserve  its  influence  unless  some  bright 
central  hall  can  be  discovered,  and  the  funds 
continue  to  receive  such  assistance  as  the 
manager  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  has  given 
ungrudgingly  in  the  past. 

The  society  has  had  a  long  and  honour- 
able though  somewhat  chequered  career,  and 
we  heartily  wish  it  success  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  a  new  home  till  the  Horticultural  Hall 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  when  we  presume  its 
exhibitions,  in  common  with  those  of  all  floral 
societies  which  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
Metropolis,  will  be  held  under  the  roof  of  that 
building. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flqwek. 
Temperate  Hoiise. 
Acacia  trarrans,  A.  linifolia,  Oestrum  auranti- 
acum,  Chrysanthemum  nipponicum,  Daphne  Dau- 
phini,  Lavatera  raaritima  var.  bicolor,  Leonotis 
dubia,  Lonicera  etrusca,  Pitcairnia  ferruginea, 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  and  Veronica  speciosa  (several 
varieties). 

Palm  House. 
Leea  cocoinea,  Medinilla  javanensis,  and  Ster- 
culia  mexicana. 

Orchid   Houses. 
Acineta  Barkeri,  Angrjecura  areuatum,  A.  vesi- 
catum,     Bulbophyllum    dayanum,    B.    reourvum, ' 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.   vestita   var.   rubro-oculata, 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  C.  bowringiana  var.  violaeea, 
C.    labiata,     Cirrhopetalum     Hookeri,    Cochlioda 
vulcanica  var.  grandiflora,  Ccelogyne  f uliginosa,  C. 
massangeana,   C.   prsecox  var.  wallichiana,   Com- 
parettia  macroplectron,  Cymbidium  gammieanum, 
C.    traceyanum,   Cypripedium  Charlesworthii,   C. 
harrisianum,  C.  insigne  and  var.    Sanderse,    Den- 
drobium  bigibbura,  Epidendrum  Armstrongii,  E. 
equitans,     E.      eveetum,      E.      noeturnum,      E. 
vesicatum,     Eria     barbata,     Eulophia     pulchra, 
Grobya    galeata,    Lselia    autumnalis     var.    atro- 
rubens,      L.     Perrinii,     Listrostachys      (Angr«- 
eum)    Monteirie,   Lycaste    Skinneri,    Masdevallia 
macrura,     M.    reichenbachiana,     M.    veitohiana, 
Maxillaria    crassifolia,    M.    grandiflora,    Necben- 
thamia    gracilis,   Odontoglossum   constrictum,   0. 
HalUi,   Oncidiura    bracteatum,   0.    cheirophorum, 
0.  crispum,   0.  excavatum  var.  aurosura,  0.  vari- 
cosum,      Pleurothallis      pulchella,      Polystachya 
leonensis,   P.   luteola,  P.   odorata,  P.  rhodoptera, 
P.  rufinula,  P.  tessellata,  Scaphosepaliim  ochthodea, 
Sophronitis  cernua,  Stanhopea  ooulata,  and  Vanda 
ccerulea. 

T  Range. 
^Echmea  fulgens  var.  discolor,  Begonia  (various 
species  and  varieties),  Billbergia  Moreli  var.  pauoi- 
folia,  Caraguata lingulata,  Clerodendronspeciosum, 
C.  splendens,  Dfedalacanthus  parvus,  Erica  oon- 
spicua,  Hasmanthus  albiflos,  Hippeastrum  vitta- 
tum,  Justicia  calycotricha,  J.  furcata,  Klugia 
notoniana,  Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Mesembryan- 
themum  blandum,  Pentas  carnea,  Pinguicula 
caudata,  Pitcairnia  karwinskiana,  P.  Rrezlii, 
Ruellia      amcena,      Sonerila     (several    varieties) 
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Spathiphj'llum  MinahasSc-e,  Tetranema  mexi- 
cana,  and  Tupistra  nutans. 
Greenhoiise. 
Among  other  things  the  following  are 
very  noticeable :  Abutilons  in  variety, 
Begonia  coccinea,  B.  eehinosepala,  Calceo- 
laria Burbidgei,  Chrysanthemums  in  variety, 
Plumbago  capensis.  Salvia  azurea,  S.  splen- 
dens  var.  grandiflora,  and  Tecoma  Smithii. 

JRoch  Garden  and  Herbaceous  Ground. 

Aster  cordifolius,  A.  diffusus,  A.  ericoides, 
A.  horizontalis,  A.  tartaricus,  A.  Trades- 
-canti,  A.  turbinellus,  Baldwinia  uniflora, 
Chrysogonum  virginianum,  Lobelia  urens, 
Polygala  Chara;tbuxug  var.  rosea,  and 
Primula  japonica. 


OBITUARY. 


C.  MARIES. 
Through  the  sudden  demise  of  Mr.  C. 
Maries,  which  occurred  on  October  11,  at 
Gwalior  (India),  horticulture  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  energetic  members,  and  one  who, 
during  the  few  years  which  were  devoted 
by  him  to  plant  collecting,  enriched  the 
European  collections  with  many  plants  of 
great  value.  He  was  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  when, 
in  1876,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  explore  part  of  China,  Formosa,  and 
Japan,  with  a  view  to  introducing  into 
Europe  some  representatives  of  the 
splendid  vegetation  which  was  known,  or 
was  only  supposed  to  exist,  in  these 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  great  Ichang 
Valley.  Mr.  C.  Maries  succeeded  in  sending  [ 
home  and  in  good  condition  such  plants  as 
Platycodon  grandifioruni  Mariesii,  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  Abies  Mariesii,  Styrax  Obassia, 
Pteris  longifolia  Mariesii,  Hamamelis 
mollis.  Hydrangea  Hortensia  Mariesii,  and  the 
charming  H.  Hortensiarosea  which  deserves  a  much 
more  extended  cultivation  than  it  receives  at 
present.  He  also  reintroduced  the  long-lost  and 
very  pretty  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  and  a  host 
of  other  plants  of  equal  merit.  His  success  in 
introducing  these  plants  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  with 
which  collectors  had  to  contend  in  those  days 
of  comparatively  slow  navigation,  and  was  mainly 
due  to  the  care,  and,  I  may  add,  also  the  ingenuity 
he  displayed  in  the  packing  and  forwarding  of 
these  plants  to  which  he  was  so  devoted.  Later 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Gardens 
of  Durbhungah,  and  ultimately  of  the  magni- 
ficent gardens  of  Gwalior,  where  he  made  some 
very  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
during  the  many  years  that  he  had  them  under 
his  direction. 

That  Mr.  C.  Maries  had  well  employed  his  time, 
and  that  his  exertions  were  well  and  duly  appre- 
ciated, is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  besides  being 
an  cccasional  contributor  to  the  gardening  papers 
and  to  the  Journal  of  the  P^oyal  Horticultural 
Society,  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  recipients  of  a  Victoria 
Medal  of  Honour.  To  his  widow,  his  son,  and  his 
daughter  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 


JOHN  BAXTER. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Baxter,  who 
retired  exactly  two  years  ago  from  the  service  of 
Colonel  McCall,  Daldowie,  where  he  had  been 
gardener  during  the  previous  forty-one  years,  and 
since  his  retirement  had  resided  at  Uddingston, 
near  Glasgow.  For  many  years  Mr.  Baxter  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  Violas  as  a  raiser 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  also  as  a  chief  exponent 
of  their  cultivation.  Though  latterly  Violas  had 
been  his  favourites,  other  florists'  flowers,  such  as 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  had  received  much  of  his 
attention  from  about  the  year  18U0  onwards.  As 
a  young  gardener  his  time  was  passed  in  the  famous 
Keir  Gardens,  near  Stirling,  and  the  Edinburgh 
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Botanic  Gardens,  under  McNab,  then  to  the  Earl 
of  Kintore's,  passing  thence  to  Daldowie  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three.  The  late  Mr.  Baxter 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  An  account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  career  and  life 
work  appeared  in  The  Garden,  December  8,  1900. 


MY    GARDKN     PATH. 

Thou  say'st,  "  Not  ugly  is  the  garden  of  thy  choice, 
Yet  thou  in  solitude  appearest  to  rejoice ; 
The  pathway  is  so  narrow,  there  is  no  room  for  two 
To  wander  side  by  side,  in  converse  sweet  and  true." 

In  solitude  ?    Oh,  no  !    There's  ample  room,  I  think, 
Wlien  friends  together  walk,  and  arm  in  arm  doth  link; 
Oft  have  I  wandered  so — and  never  yet  alone — 
The  dear  one  by  my  side,  my  arm  around  her  thrown. 

Before  us  or  behind  a  little  child  can  play, 
And  sometimes  in  between  us  gently  make  its  way ; 
While,  if  on  either  side  we  chance  the  hedge  to  touch, 
'Tis  but  the  fragrant  Roses  who  in  play  our  shoulders  clutch. 

The  pathway  thus  for  me  quite  broad  enough  has  been— 
The  only  road  to  joy  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  formal  visitors  alone  it  is  not  amply  wide, 
And  I  with  such  should  never  wish  to  wander  side  by  side. 

E.  Jl.  M. 
—(From  Riickert's  "  Weisheit  des  Brahmaneu.") 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Vioi.ET  Princess  of  Wales. 
From  Mr.  Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Hillside,  West 
Bergholt,  Colchester,  we  receive  a  delightful 
gathering  of  Princess  of  Wales  Violets  grown  quite 
in  the  open.  The  flowers  are  large,  most  deliciously 
scented,  and  a  splendid  dark  violet  colour.  The 
footstalks  are  quite  12  inches  long,  and  the  leaves 
remarkably  vigorous.  No  one  who  once  has 
seen  this  Violet,  now  generally  recognised  as  the 
finest  of  all,  will  care  to  be  without  it.  Such 
charming  flowers  from  the  open  in  October  are 
very  welcome. 

A  Seedling  Aster. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,    Millmead,     Guildford,     in    sending    a 


seedling  Michaelmas  Daisy,  writes  :  "The 
Aster  which  I  am  sending  you  is  a  seed- 
ling from  my  Comptou  Heath  Nursery, 
and  is  now  infuU  bloom.  It  is  about  3  feet 
high,  and  a  strong  grower.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  quite  a  new  variety,  and  such 
a  good  colour  so  late  in  the  year  should  be 
valuable.  I  should  be  interested  to  hear 
your  opinion." 

[The  flowers  sent  are  certainly  of  a  very 
good  distinct  colour,  quite  a  pretty  blue- 
purple,  and  they  are  very  freely  produced.  ] 

AuTUM  x   Flowers. 

Mr.  James  Page,  Knoyle  Gardens,  Salis- 
bury, writes:  "I  am  sending  you  a  few 
flowers  cut  from  outside  borders,  showing 
the  mildness  of  the  season.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Jlontbretias,  Dahlias,  Marguerites, 
Roses,  &c.,  are  all  looking  well.  The  Rose  is 
Mme.  Isaac  Periere,  both  standards  and 
bushes  are  full  of  good  bloom  ;  in  fact,  quite 
equal  in  colour,  form,  and  scent — if  not 
better — than  we  get  them  in  June.  One 
standard  at  the  present  time  is  carrying 
eighteen  flowers  expanded  and  expanding 
and  thirty-two  buds  just  opening.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  autumn-flowering  Roses. 
I  can  cut — not  one  or  two,  but  scores  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  It  does  especially  well 
here  both  as  a  standard  and  bush  on  its 
own  roots." 

[A  delightful  gathering  of  autumn 
flowers.] 

DiPLADENIAS. 
Mr.  J.  Glasheen,  The  Retreat,  Cam,  Glou- 
cestershire, sends  a  few  blooms  of  Dipladenias 
in  several  lovely  colours.  These  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  stove  flowering  plants, 
and  no  one  with  a   house   sufficiently  well 
heated    should    be    without    them.        Mr. 
Glasheen     says  :    "It    is    surprising  when 
one  considers    their  rich    colours  and    their   long 
flowering  period   that  Dipladenias  are  not    more 
popular.        In    combination     with     AUamandas, 
Gloriosas,    Sohubertias,    ifcc,   they    have    made   a 
brilliant   display  on  the  roof  of    the  stove  house 
here  since  the  beginning  of  July." 


Aster  "The  Garden." 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N.,  sends  us  a  gathering  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  in  many  beautiful  sorts.  They  are  striking 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  as 
autumn  flowers.  Mr.  Perry  says  that  owing  to 
the  cold  nights  the  flowers  are  not  so  good  as  thej' 
would  otherwise  have  been.  That  named  in  com- 
pliment to  The  Garden  is  a  new  one,  distinct 
from  any  other  by  its  remarkable  pyramidal  habit, 
the  spikes  of  flowers  measuring  fully  3  feet  in 
height,  the  whole  plant  growing  about  5  feet  high. 
The  long  slender  side  shoots  will  render  this 
variety  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  colour,  a 
good  deep  purple-blue,  is  very  pleasing. 


November  Flowers  from  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  The  Elms,  Kidder- 
minster, kindly  sends  a  gathering  of  autumn 
flowers,  picked  on  November  3  from  the  open 
garden.  They  comprise  tJentiana  acaulis,  Saxif raga 
Fortunei,  Erodium  pelargonifoliunj,  Gypsophila 
Rokejeka,  with  pale  pink  flowers,  and  Chrysan- 
themums George  Wermig  and  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  C'ariel.  Mr.  Goodwin  says  "  the  first- 
named  Chrysanthemum  is  very  late  this  year. 
The  latter  is  almost  the  most  beautiful  outdoor 
variety  I  know,  habit,  foliage,  and  flowers  being 
perfect.  The  Saxifrage  always  does  well  in  a  fine 
autumn,  and  is  grown  here  on  a  north  rockwork  in 
shade." 

[The  IChrysanthemum  Mr.  Goodwin  speaks  so 
highly  of  is  a  splendid  colour,  a  rich  bronze 
buff,  and  shows  well  what  delightful  plants  these 
free-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are.  No  one  should 
be  without  them,  for  together  with  Michaelmas 
Daisies  they  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  autumn 
beauty  of  gardens. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 
Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  8. — Leicester  and  Highbury  (two 
days),  and  Haves. 

November  10.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  floral  committee  meet. 

November  11.  —  Birmingham  (three  days); 
Brighton  and  Sussex  (two  days)  ;  Dulwich  (three 
days)  ;  and  Oxford. 

November  12.  —  Hull,  Brighton  and  Hove, 
Folkestone,  Sutton,  Ipswich,  Chester  Paxton  (two 
days),  York  (three  days),  Winchester,  Wands- 
worth, Banbury,  and  Buxton. 

November  13. — Alsager,  Bournemouth,  Bristol, 
Chesterfield,  Epsom,  King's  Lynn,  Lewes,  Lowes- 
toft, Melton  Mowbray,  Sittingbourne,  Swansea, 
Tonbridge,  Wimbledon,  and  Wisbech  (each  two 
days). 

November  14.  —  Bradford,  Stockport,  Sheifield, 
Barnsley,  Devon  and  Exeter,  Walthamstow,  Totten- 
ham, and  Pendleton  and  District  (each  two  days). 

"Notes  on  Lilies." — The  editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  writes  :  "  With  reference  to 
Mr.  Peter  Barr's  complaint  under  the  above 
heading,  on  page  308  of  The  Garden,  November  1, 
please  see  the  Gardeners'  Chroniele,  October  13, 
1900,  page  283,  where  the  letter  of  which  Mr. 
Barr  writes  appeared  in  full." 

Shade-loving  perennial  Asters.— 

As  most  of  the  family  do  best  in  an  open  sunny 
situation  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  old 
Aster  longifolius  formosus  (renamed  at  the  Aster 
conference  A.  laevigatus)  does  best  in  shade.  But 
so  it  is.  I  have  repeatedly  grown  clumps  in 
various  positions,  but  find  that  those  exposed  do 
badly,  the  foliage  growing  brown  and  sparse,  and 
the  flowers  few  and  badly  formed.  But  those  in 
shady  parts  do  well  and  flower  freely.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  A.  vimineus.  A  liking 
for  shade  is  inherent  also  in  A.  cordifolius,  though 
in  a  less  degree.  Still,  plants  in  a  north  aspect 
both  look  and  do  better  than  elsewhere. — T.  J. 
Weaver,  Thirlwood. 

A  French  Colonial  School  has  been 
established  at  Nantes  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  culture  of  economic  plants  useful  to 
intending  planters  in  the  French  colonies,  and  for 
giving  them  the  necessary  instructions  regarding 
their  culture.  The  management  of  this  new  school 
has  been  given  to  a  young  Frenchman,  Mr.  H.  Navel, 
who  was  a  student  at  the  National  Horticultural 
School  at  Versailles,  also  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  the  Jardin  Colonial  of  Vincennes, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Dybowski.  Besides 
having  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  London 
nurseries,  he  also  had  the  advantage  of  having 
during  his  stay  in  England  filled  the  post  of  vice- 
president  of  the  Sociiite  Frangaise  d'Hortieulture 
de  Londres,  to  which  many  of  the  English  nursery- 
men and  English  gardeners  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  belong.  This  institution  is 
not  only  working  for  the  benefit  of  young  French 
gardeners  living  in  this  country,  but  it  has  also 
been  the  means  of  procuring  good  positions  on  the 
continent  for  the  few  English  gardeners  who  have 
sought  its  support  in  that  direction.  Our  best 
wishes  to  the  new  direoteur,  who  informs  us  that 
he  has  a  most  pleasant  recollection  of  his  stay  in 
England. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei.— The  parentage 
of  this  Calceolaria  has  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,  hence 
I  read  the  note  from  the  raiser  on  page  281  of  The 
Garden  with  especial  interest.  Judging  by  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  parents  were  Calceolaria 
Pavonii  and  C.  amplexicaulis,  and  on  this  point  I 
see  the  "Kew  Hand  List"  agrees  with  me,  for 
the  following  is  recorded  :  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
garden  hybrid,  amplexicaulis  x  Pavonii.  Mr. 
Burbidge  in  the  article  in  question  gives  C. 
fuchsiiefolia  as  the  seed-bearing  parent,  which 
increases  the  puzzle  still  more,  and  the  following, 
taken  from  The  Garden  of  May  4,  1895,  when  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  Calceolaria  was  given,  does 
not  serve  to   elucidate  matters.     Concerning  the 


parentage  Mr.  Burbidge  at  that  time  wrote  :  "  The 
parent  plants  were  C.  deflexa,  perhaps  more 
generally  known  as  C.  fuchsifefolia  in  gardens. 
The  male  parent  was  the  old  C.  Pavonii,  named  in 
honour  of  the  traveller  Pavon.  .The  only  element 
of  doubt  as  to  the  above  parentage  is  that  a  plant 
or  two  of  the  well-known  C.  amplexicaulis  was  in 
bloom  in  an  adjacent  greenhouse,  and  it  is  just 
possible  some  insect  may  have  carried  its  pollen  to 
the  stigmas  of  C.  deflexa,  which  I  had  only  touched 
with  pollen  from  C.  Pavonii.  Personally  I  should 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  this  having  taken  place, 
all  the  evidence  of  the  hybrid  plant  itself  bearing 
in  a  contrary  direction  ;  but  when  Dr.  John 
Macfarlane  was  making  his  series  of  microscopic 
studies  of  the  minute  structure  of  various  hybrid 
plants  at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago  I  sent  him 
C.  Burbidgei,  together  with  both  its  parents, 
and  he  then  thought  that  he  detected  signs  of  C. 
amplexicaulis  in  the  hybrid."  At  all  events  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Burbidge  for  raising  such 
a  beautiful  winter  -  flowering  plant,  though  its 
parentage  may  be  C.  deflexa  x  C.  Pavonii.  On 
this  point  I  have  ray  doubts,  and  that  others  are 
of  the  same  opinion  is  shown  by  the  "  Kew  Hand 
List."— W.  T. 

Lachenalias.— Reading  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin's 
remarks  on  Lachenalias,  page  13.5  of  The  Garden, 
August  23,  I  would  suggest  an  addition  to  his  list 
of  names.  Driving  along  the  Hartebeest  River, 
Caledon,  Cape  Colony,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
patch  of  brilliant  purple-red  colour.  I  was  soon 
out  of  the  cart  and  up  the  bank,  where,  to  my 
extreme  delight,  I  found  it  was  a  Lachenalia  I 
had  never  before  seen  in  flower,  figured  or 
described,  the  spike  of  flower  being  about  6  inches 
long,  and  the  height  of  plant  about  9  inches.  My 
pick  was  soon  in  the  ground,  and  a  good  handful 
gathered  and  bagged  as  the  prize  of  two  days' 
work.  On  returning  to  Cape  Town  I  was  informed 
it  was  described  in  "Flora  Capensis"  under  the 
name  L.  rosea.  Anyone  who  has  grown  L.  pendula 
must  feel  surprised  Mr.  Martin  should  omit  it,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  family.  I 
freely  admit  there  are  Lachenalias  that  would  only 
be  prized  by  collectors,  such  as  L.  orchioides  and 
its  many  forms.  Of  whites,  L.  contaminata, 
L.  orthopetala,  L.  pustulata,  with  its  blistered- 
like  leaves,  and  L.  liliflora  ;  these  are  really  pretty 
plants,  and  I  recommend  them  for  pot  culture, 
five  or  more  in  a  pot.  L.  glaucina  is  very  distinct, 
flowers  tinged  blue,  leaves  heavily  spotted ;  L. 
purpurea  ccerulea,  with  blistered-like  leaves  and 
beautiful  purple  and  blue  flowers  ;  L.  unifolia, 
with  its  one  leaf  and  blue-tipped  white  flowers,  is 
both  distinct  and  beautiful.  I  wish  Mr.  Moore  of 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  would  seriously  take 
up  this  entire  family,  and  show  the  flower-loving 
public  how  much  beauty  and  real  intrinsic  interest 
are  lost  in  neglecting  these  plants.  Our  good  friend 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson  did  much  to  prevent  the 
family  from  all  but  disappearing  when  he  crossed 
L.  aurea  and  L.  luteola  and  raised  a  batch  of 
seedlings  with  the  free-flowering  of  the  latter  and 
the  rich  yellow  of  the  former.  It  is  curious  that 
L.  luteola  is  unknown  at  the  Cape  ;  T  suppose, 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  selected  out  of  a 
batch  of  L.  tricolor.  It  has  not  much  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  family,  but  its  wonderful  adaptation 
to  culture  in  hanging  baskets  makes  it  valuable. 
At  Stevens'  auction  rooms  I  once  bought  two  large 
hanging  baskets  into  which  hundreds  of  bulbs  had 
been  planted,  and  the  greenish  yellow  flowers 
literally  covered  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top  of  the 
baskets.  All  the  Lachenalias  I  have  yet  met  with 
were  growing  in  good  moist  sandy  loam,  generally 
stony.  Mr.  Martin's  remarks  on  watering  just 
hit  tlie  mark  and  accord  perfectly  with  the 
conditions  that  prevail  when  the  Lachenalia  is  in 
flower  at  the  Cape.  Moist  sandy  loam,  the  bulbs 
just  under  the  soil,  but  not  exposed.  As  a  rule, 
I  found  the  plants  with  the  base  seldom  more  than 
1  inch  to  2  inches  below  the  surface.  L.  linifolia 
grows  in  pure  sand  over  moisture  ;  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  it  might  be  most  successfully  grown 
in  pots,  standing  in  saucers  of  water,  resting  on 
pebbles  or  broken  crocks,  so  that  air  could  get  in  as 
well  as  water  and  keep  the  sand  sweet. — Phter 
Barr,  V.M.H.,  Cape  Town. 


Begonia  Froebelii.— When  this  Begonia 
was  first  introduced  from  Ecuador  by  Messrs. 
Froebel,  nurserymen  of  Zurich,  now  about  thirty 
years  ago,  autumn  and  winter-flowering  forms  were 
much  fewer  then  than  they  are  now,  hence  this 
species,  which  would  often  flower  well  on  into  the 
autumn,  was  thought  highly  of,  and  for  a  few 
years  at  least  was  largely  grown.  Though  this 
Begonia  forms  a  tuber',  it  is  not  so  solid  as  that- 
produced  by  the  ordinary  tuberous-rooted  varieties, 
but  often  consists  of  little  more  than  a  dense  mass 
of  fibrous  roots,  though  sometimes  there  is  a 
decided  tuber.  In  this  Begonia  both  the  leaves 
and  flowers  spring  direct  from  the  root-stock,  as 
the  plant  does  not  produce  a  stem  after  the  manner 
of  the  ordinary  tuberous-rooted  forms.  Another 
distinctive  feature  is  that  the  leaves  are  thickly 
covered  with  hairs.  The  flowers  of  this  Begonia 
are  of  a  bright  crimson  or  scarlet,  individuals 
varying  considerably  in  this  respect.  It  has  not 
been  empIo3'ed  to  any  great  extent  by  the  hybridist ; 
indeed,  for  some  years  after  its  introduction  all 
attempts  at  hybridising,  as  far  as  I  know,  resulted 
in  failure,  but  of  late  years  it  has,  in  conjunction 
witli  B.  polypetala,  given  us  a  valuable  hybrid 
form.  Begonia  incomparabilis,  which  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  so  well  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  October  21.  It  is  a  bold- 
growing  plant,  with  large  leaves  that  often  nearl}' 
hide  the  pot,  and  erect,  many-flowered  scapes  of 
scarlet  blossoms.  This  Begonia,  which  affords  a 
delightful  change  from  the  Socotrana  hybrids, 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  November,  1895. 

Grafting-    Clianthus   Dampieri.— I 

was  particular!}'  interested  in  the  note  on  grafting 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  pag^  307,  as  X  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  the  plant  in  the 
Temperate  house  at  Kew,  which  was  alluded  to  in 
the  above-named  article.  It  was  certainly  a  grand 
specimen,  which  showed  well  the  suitability  of 
Colutea  arborescens  as  a  stock  for  it.  My  interest 
in  it  was  two-fold,  as  it  is  now  about  thirty-five 
years  since  the  first  grafted  plant  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice  was  grown  in  the  south  octagon 
of  the  same  structure,  but  though  it  developed 
into  a  fine  specimen,  it  was  not,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  the  equal  of  the  recent  one. 
The  stock  employed  was  Swainsona  galegifolia, 
now  I  believe  known  as  S.  coronillifolia.  It  was  a 
vigorous  seedling  established-  in  a  small  pot,  and 
the  scion  was  quite  a  young  seedling  of  C.  Dampieri. 
Two  or  three  were  at  the  same  time  grafted  on 
Clianthus  puniceus,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
nearly  so  well  as  that  on  the  Swainsona. — H.  P. 

Sweet  Violets, — A  pleasant  surprise  at  the 
Kent  Chrj'santhemum  show  was  a  stand  covered 
with  vases,  each  containing  a  loose  bunch  of  cut 
Violets  with  their  leaves,  shown,  but  not  for  com- 
petition, by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  of  Bristol. 
As  the  proverb  says,  "  Everything  comes  to  a  good 
waiter,"  and  since  reading  the  article  on  "Sweet 
Violets,  Old  and  New  "  in  The  Garden,  I  hoped 
some  day  to  see  the  variety  Admiral  Avellan,  and 
here  was  a  great  bunch  of  it  with  large,  almost 
claret-coloured  flowers  deliciously  fragrant.  In 
this  interesting  collection  were  two  saints,  both 
singles — St.  Anne's  Pink  and  St.  Helena — being 
respectively  pink  and  starch  blue.  The  most 
striking,  for  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  long  stalks, 
making  them  useful  for  bouquets,  were  Luxonne 
and  La  France.  These  were  much  alike,  being 
of  a  real  violet  colour.  There  were  all  the  old 
favourites,  such  as  Marie  Louise.  I  missed  seeing 
the  sweet-scented  Semperflorens,  which,  I  am  told, 
blooms  more  or  less  all  the  year  round,  for  some- 
one had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  bunch  that  they 
had  stolen  it. — Winifred  Spurling. 

Bright-coloured  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  fact  of  its  being  "autumn  sae 
pensive  in  yellow  and  gray"  instinctively  made 
me  turn  away  from  the  cinnamon-coloured,  buff,  and 
other  dingy-coloured  Chrysanthemums  and  feast 
my  eyes  on  the  bright  pink  and  yellow  flowers 
at  the  Kent  Chrysanthemum  show.  Amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Japanese  blooms  I  noticed 
were  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  and  Lily  Mountford, 
all  of  a  bright  clear  pink  ;  Rayonette,  with  narrow 
pale  pink  petals ;  Miss    Mildred   Ware,   shrimp- 
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coloured  :  Matthew  Hodgson  and  H.  Weeks,  both 
^ood  reds  ;  and  the  copper-coloured  Pompon  Abri 
de  Noel.  The  yellow  Chrysanthemums  were  all 
■beautiful,  the  most  noticeable  being  Mrs.  Green- 
•field  (golden-yellow  Japanese)  and  Dorothy  Gibson 
■(bright  yellow  refle.xed).  The  baskets  of  Chrysan- 
themums were  decidedly  sombre,  those  gaining 
.first,  second,  and  third  prizes  all  containing  dark 
red  and  bronz_v  yellow  flowers  ;  perhaps  the  com- 
.petitors  were  tied  to  these  shades  b}'  rule,  other- 
wise a  basket  filled  with  white  and  pink  Chrysau- 
■ihemums  would  have  been  much  more  effective. — 

'WiNIFRKD    SpURLING. 

Wood  Anemones.  —  The  accompanj'iag 
illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  iu  the 
woods  near  Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  when  the 
Wood  Anemones  (A.  nemorosa)  were  in  their  full 
beaut}'.  This  charming  little  spring  flower  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  wildings,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  not  naturalised  more  e.xten- 
sively  in  our  gardens.  Intending  planters  should 
jiot  delay,  for  now  is  the  best  time  to  commence. 

PeaP  StyPian.— This  Pear  is  not  much 
^grown  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North  and  the 
^Midlands   it   is   a   favourite   variety.       It   is   also 


is  very  large,  flushed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  in  season  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  trees  in 
October  and  through  November.  It  is  equal  to 
the  Verulam  or  Black  Worcester  for  stewing,  but  is 
earlier.  Grown  on  the  Quince  stock  in  bush  or 
pyramid  form  it  is  a  profitable  variety,  not 
unlike  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  in  appearance  and 
size,  but  much  sweeter. — A.  C.  N. 

Popt  Elizabeth  and  East  London. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  I  saw  the  pink  Freesia,  but 
only  two  flowering  bulbs  of  it.  The  lower  part  of 
one  flower  was  stained  orange-yellow,  that  of  the 
other  was  clear  white.  On  the  veldt  the  yellow 
Freesia  is  abundant,  but  whether  it  is  the  one  I 
sometimes  see  referred  to  in  the  gardening  papers  as 
F.  aurea  I  cannot  say ;  but,  described,  your  readers 
may  know  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower  is 
lemon  -  yellow  and  the  lower  part  rich  orange- 
yellow.  On  my  official  visit  I  may  learn  more 
about  the  origin  of  the  pink  Freesia.  The  flowers 
are  ralher  small,  the  colour  is  pleasing,  and  the 
fragrance  rich.  East  London  seems  to  be  the 
home  of  Cyrtanthus,  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow. 
At  one  cottage  door  I  saw  a  large  pot  full  of  the 
scarlet  one,  a  lovely  sight,  and  the  same  one  in 
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'known  as  Keele  Hall  Beurre,  and  Mr.  Barron  in 
his  excellent  list  of  Pears  at  the  great  conference 
■of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  describes  it  as 
sweet  but  not  rich.  Dr.  Hogg  says  it  is  a  most 
•delicious  Pear,  and  I  have  had  it  from  walls  grown 
on  the  Scottish  border  quite  equal  to  Dr.  Hogg's 
-description.  Few  Pears  are  handsomer  ;  the  skin 
is  smooth,  clear  yellow  in  colour,  with  bright 
crimson  on  the  sunny  side ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  fruits  I  have  seen.  It  does  not  keep 
long,  in  the  North  its  season  is  October,  and  it 
is  remarkably  prolific.  On  a  wall  either  south, 
■east,  or  west  it  colours  well.  As  a  market  fruit  at 
the  season  named,  as  regards  crop  and  value,  it  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  on  that  account  I  have  sent 
this  note. — A.  C.  N. 

Stewing  Peap  King-  Edwapd.— This 

is  not  a  new  Pear,  as  some  might  imagine  from  its 
name,  and  though  I  do  not  kuow  its  origin  it  is 
much  more  grown  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
In  the  North  it  is  prolific,  and  its  large  size  is  a 
point  of  importance.  I  am  unable  to  go  so  far  as 
some  of  my  neighbours  in  the  North,  who  advise 
its  culture  for  dessert,  as  ihe  flesh  is  dry  and 
imealy,  but  for  stewing  it  is  excellent.     The  fruit 


pockets  around  a  pond  near  enough  for  the  roots  to 
reach  the  water.  Mr.  Wormald  remarked:  "lean- 
not  understand  why  the  people  at  home  do  not 
make  more  of  this  bulb,  as  the  summers  of  England 
are  warmer  than  the  summers  in  East  London."  I 
fancy  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  not  putting  a 
sufficient  number  of  bulbs  in  a  pot.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  their  cultivation 
here.  On  mj'  return  to  East  London,  when  visiting 
the  eastern  portion  of  Cape  Colon}',  I  may  learn 
more  on  this  subject.  On  the  veldt  I  often  met 
with  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  but  not  in  flower. — 
Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.  ,  Dnrhan,  Xafnl. 

Canadian  fpuit  in  LiveppooL— Ac- 
customed as  we  in  Liverpool  are  to  seeing  the  best 
of  imported  fruit,  the  splendid  exhibit  of  twenty- 
five  varieties  of  Apples  from  Canada,  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Alfred  L.  .Jones, 
must  astonish  even  the  most  sanguine  as  to  what 
we  may  yet  expect  from  Canada.  The  Apples  .ire 
brilliantly  coloured,  large,  and  of  great  solidity, 
and  Mr.  T.  Dowd  of  Moorfields  has  arranged  them 
in  baskets  and  displayed  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, to  the  great  pleasure  and  interest  of 
thousands  of  passers-by.     The  following  are  some 


of  the  varieties :  Baldwin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden 
Russet,  Gravenstein,  Fallawater,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, North  Star,  Twenty-ounce  Pippin,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Ben 
Davies,  Wealthy,  and  Northern  Spy.  To  show  the 
fine  quality  of  the  fruit  King  of  Pippins  weighed 
15oz.  ;  Bietigheimer,  16oz.  ;  Fallawater,  14oz.  ; 
and  Ribstons  varied  from  7oz.  to  l'2oz.  each,  these 
being  only  a  few  sorts  taken  haphazard.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  above  splendid  samples 
were  first  exhibited  at  Kentville,  King's  County, 
Canada,  and  were  sent  by  Sir  Frederick  Bowden 
and  Mr.  L.  S.  Eaton.— A.  B. 

NePtePa  deppessa.— I  have  just  been 
looking  through  the  old  volumes  of  The  Garden 
to  see  if  there  was  any  mention  of  the  subject  of 
this  note  being  grown  in  the  open.  I  find  that 
about  twelve  years  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  that 
he  had  never  known  it  survive  the  winter  in  the 
open,  and  that  at  earlier  dates  two  writers  asserted 
that  it  could  be  grown  in  the  open,  but  apparently 
did  not  speak  from  experience.  I  was  interested 
because  I  now  have  a  plant  which  has  been  in  the 
open  for  more  than  twelve  months  covered  with 
orange-red  berries,  a  very  pretty  sight  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  growing  on  a  ledge 
in  front  of  an  upright  rock,  where 
it  gets  but  little  sun,  and  has 
Shortia  galacifolia  on  one  side  and 
Ourisia  coccinea  on  the  other.  Its 
tiny  light  green  leaves,  rising  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  from  the 
ground  level,  are  thickly  studded 
with  the  bright  berries,  which 
almost  hide  the  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  very  inconspicuous, 
being  pale  green  in  colour  and 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  berries  began  to  colour  in 
.July,  and  show  no  signs  of  falling 
as  yet.  I  wa8  very  doubtful  as  to 
its  proving  hardy,  as  it  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  before 
it  had  time  to  get  established  the 
winter  was  upon  us  with  severe 
November  frosts,  a  most  unusual 
occurrence  in  this  part  of  England. 
However,  after  looking  rather 
unhappy  through  the  winter  it 
soon  picked  up  when  the  spring 
came,  and  is  now  spreading  freely. 
It  is  a  charming  little  plant,  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  would 
well  repay  anyone  living  in  a 
warm  district  who  planted  it  in  a 
sheltered  nook  in  the  rock  garden. 
It  is  growing  in  peat,  leaf-mould 
and  sand. — S.  W.  F.,  .S.  Dfvoii. 

Apctotis  gpandis.— I  quite 
agree  with  "R.  D."  in  his  estimate 
of  this  plant.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  but  its  flowers,  though 
individually  pretty  when  expanded, 
are  not  borne  with  sufficient 
freedom  to  render  it  a  decorative  subject  in  the 
garden.  The  branches  are  also  very  liable  to  be 
snapped  ofl'  by  high  winds  unless  each  one  is  tied 
to  a  separate  stick,  which  still  further  detracts 
!  from  the  plant's  appearance.  For  garden  adorn- 
ment it  cannot  compare  with  Dimorphotheca 
Ecklonis,  whose  flowers  are  very  similar  in  colour, 
the  pytals  being  white  and  the  centres  purple, 
i  though  these  also  have  the  disadvantage  of  only 
expanding  in  the  sunlight.  On  a  sunny  day, 
however,  a  good  bush  of  this  plant  bearing  a  couple 
of  hundred  or  so  expanded  blossoms  is  a  striking 
sight.  I  never  allow  the  Dimorphotheca  to  remain 
in  the  border  through  the  winter,  but  lift  and  pot, 
placing  it  under  a  verandah,  or  during  sharp  frosts 
in  a  cold  house,  but  think  it  might  very  possibly 
survive  if  left  out  in  a  southern,  wall-backed 
border.  Arctotis  arborescens  I  have  always  lost 
in  the  winter,  but  this  year  I  have  two  specimens 
planted  in  broken  stones  and  grit  at  the  back  of  a 
retaining  wall  over  which  thej'  hang,  and  shall  be 
curious  to  see  if  their  position  and  the  poverty  of 
their  rooting  medium  renders  them  more  hardy. 
In  the  Isles  of  Scilly  they  form  immense  bushes, 
and  pass  through  the  winter  unharmed. — S.  W.  F. 
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Appicot  St.  Ambrose.— 1  find  the 
above  Apricot  to  be  a  very  good  variety.  I 
mentioned  it  in  your  columns  some  years  ago, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  harm  in  doing  so  again. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  and  while  not  actually  free 
from  that  bane  of  Apricot  culture,  branch 
paralysis,  it  is  less  subject  to  it  than  any  other 
variety  I  have.  If  not  too  heavily  cropped  its 
fruits  finish  of  a  good  size  and  colour. — H.  J.  C, 
Grimsfon. 

Eustoma  pussellianum,  or  Lisianthus 

russellianus,  better  known  under  the  latter  name, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Erfurt  show  last  September 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  flowering  well, 
by  M.  Ernst  Senary  of  Erfurt.  The  plants  excited 
great  curiosity,  as  they  are  not  much  known 
outside  botanical  gardens.  Perhaps  until  now  they 
have  always  been  kept  too  warm.  Low  propagating 
houses  with  plenty  of  light  and  a  cool  temperature 
will  grow  them  well,  the  difiiculty  being  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  attacks  of  insect  pests. — F.  L., 
Dresdeti. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— There  is  more  than 
one  means  of  giving  the  Hydrangea  Otaksa  the  oft- 
desired  colour  of  tender  blue.  Professor  Molisch 
of  Prague  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  scientific  trial, 
and  found  the  chief  factor  in  all  colouring  com- 
positions to  be  sulphate  of  aluminium,  but  this  not 
being  accessible  to  everyone  common  alum  will  do 
as  well.  It  should  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  a 
third  of  an  ounce  to  a  plant  in  a  7-inch  pot. 
Somewhat  more  primitive  is  the  manner  of  mixing 
the  potting  compost  with  the  filings  of  iron,  loz. 
per  pot.  The  Dresden  gardeners  very  often 
mix  the  compost  with  some  old  peat  saved  when 
repotting  Azaleas  ;  this  answers  very  well,  owing 
perhaps  to  a  certain  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
alum  in  the  soil. — F.  Ledien,  Dresden. 

New  cpimson-floweped  Japanese 

Chrysanthemum.- We  are  not  in  the  least 
overdone  with  Japanese  blooms  of  a  crimson 
colour,  though  several  novelties  gained  dis- 
tinction last  season  which  possessed  this  and 
allied  colours.  Mr.  Godfrey  gave  us  many 
excellent  new  kinds,  in  which  the  warmer  shades 
of  colour  predominated,  and  this  season  he  has 
exhibited  a  very  rich  and  deep  crimson  flower 
by  the  name  of  Exmouth  Rival.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
floral  committee  this  richly  coloured  Japanese 
bloom  was  commended  for  its  colour,  and  it 
certainly  well  deserved  that  distinction.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  many  of  the  crimson  coloured  sorts 
lack  the  size  that  all  exhibition  blooms  are  expected 
now  to  possess,  and  yet  this  want  of  size  should 
not  spoil  their  chance  of  gaining  distinction. 
Judiciously  disposed  on  an  exhibition  show-board 
these  somewhat  smaller  sized  blooms  are  always 
useful  for  creating  brightness  and  good  eftect  in 
the  stands,  and  they  are  not  so  much  smaller  than 
the  others  after  all.  Another  crimson  of  consider- 
able promise  has  also  failed  to  gain  a  much  hoped- 
for  award.  This  is  an  English-raised  seedling, 
and  a  flower  of  good  form  and  capital  substance. 
There  is  room  in  an  exhibitor's  collection  for  both 
these,  and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  them 
may  safely  anticipate  the  production  of  good 
blooms  of  high  quality  another  season.  Except 
for  the  reverse  of  the  florets  the  two  varieties 
above  mentioned  may  be  i^garded  as  good  crimson 
selfs,  although  one  shade  of  crimson  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other. — D.  B.  Crane. 
Sehlzostylis    coccinea.  —  This    South 

African  Irid  was  introduced  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  but  for  some  time  after  that  it  was  compara- 
tively unknown  in  gardens.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  it  has  made  great  headway 
in  popular  favour,  and  deservedly  so,  for  its  showy 
blossoms  are  borne  at  a  time  when  they  are 
particularly  appreciated,  viz.,  when  summer- 
flowering  subjects  are  on  the  wane.  In  the 
extreme  South  of  England  it  must  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  will  stand  most  winters  out  of  doors, 
but  is  greatly  benefited  by  being  planted  in  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  near  a  hot  house  ; 
indeed,  under  such  conditions  as  suit  the  Bella- 
donna Lily.  As  this  Schizostylis  does  not  flower 
till  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  often  too  cold 


and  wet  to  allow  the  flowers  to  expand  properly, 
it  is  in  most  parts  of  the  country  more  appreciated 
for  flowering  under  glass,  where  its  bright  blossoms 
make  a  welcome  bit  of  colour  at  this  season.  By 
some  the  plants  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
planted  out  during  the  summer,  lifted  in  early 
autumn,  and  potted,  while  by  others  they  are 
grown  altogether  in  pots.  Whichever  course  is 
followed  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season.  Neat  little  clumps  in  pots  5  inches  or 
6  inches  in  diameter  associate  well  with  the  earliest- 
flowered  Pvoman  Hyacinths.  In  a  cut  state  the 
spikes  of  this  Schizostylis  will  remain  fresh  for  a 
week  or  so. — T. 

Hybrid    Lobelias.— Those    beautiful 

hybrid  Lobelias,  obtained  principally  by  the  inter- 
crossing of  L.  cardinalis  and  L.  syphilitica,  are  by 
no  means  creations  of  yesterday,  for  about  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  raised  many 
delightful  forms,  and  among  some  notes  taken  in 
the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1885  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  reference  is  made 
to  the  great  beauty  of  the  hybrid  Lobelias  there, 
the  following  varieties  being  especially  noticed  : 
Amethyst,  purplish  blue  ;  Challenger,  rosy  purple  ; 
Nizza,  beautiful  crimson-purple  ;  Queen  of  Whites, 
white  ;  Stromboli,  purplish  magenta  ;  and  Sunrise, 
cerise-scarlet.  Of  these  the  variety  Nizza  is,  I 
see,  still  catalogued  by  Mr.  Cannell.  The  spikes 
referred  to  by  Jlr.  Campbell  as  having  been 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  23  were 
simply  superb. — H.  P. 

Crinum  augUStum.— With  reference  to 
the  note  about  this  beautiful  stove  bulbous  plant 
(page  259),  I  may  say  that  Mr.  T.  Carling,  Dove 
Park  Gardens,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  has  a  plant 
now  in  bloom,  and  possibly  the  following  particu- 
lars may  be  interesting  :  Height  of  stem  from  pot 
to  base  of  leaves,  20  inches ;  length  of  foliage, 
5  feet  3  inches ;  flower-scape,  3  feet  4  inches  high ; 
flower-tube,  7  inches  long  ;  number  of  flowers 
on  spike,  29.  The  bulb  is  now  in  a  r2-inch  pot, 
having  been  repotted  only  once  in  twelve  years, 
and  that  five  years  ago.  No  special  treatment  is 
given,  yet  it  sends  up  a  magnificent  spike  about 
three  times  each  year,  which  sometimes  bears 
more  than  thirty  flowers.  As  you  see  by  the 
flower  sent,  this  Ciinum  is  worthy  of  more  general 
culture.  The  flower  is  imposing,  and  its  perfume 
very  powerful.  Mr.  Carling  would  be  glad  of 
information  as  to  its  propagation,  never  having 
succeeded  in  seeding  it,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  oft'shoots. — R.  G.  Waterman. 

Rudbeckia  fulg-ida.- How  charming  for 
the  garden  in  autumn  is  this  Cone-flower,  yet  how 
seldom  is  it  seen  and  rarely  mentioned  in  catalogues 
although  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1760.  Single 
stemmed  plants,  which  are  the  best,  quickly  make 
dense  bushes  3  feet  through  and  5  feet  high.  The 
small  golden  yellow  flowers  with  an  intense  black 
shining  disc  are  produced  during  the  month  of 
October  in  quantity,  and  brighten  the  garden 
when  many  of  the  summer  occupants  are  past  their 
best.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  slightly  hairy. — 
E.  M. 

Rudbeckia  nitida.— At  the  present  time 
no  plant  in  the  herbaceous  border  is  making  a 
brighter  display  than  this ;  growing  fully  6  feet  high 
it  is  quite  smothered  with  its  rich  yellow  flowers 
with  green-brown  discs  ;  the  latter  are  quite  an 
inch  high.  The  petals,  of  fully  developed  blooms, 
are  thirteen  in  number,  quite  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  some  a  trifle  more.  For  comparison  I 
have  grown  R.  californiea  and  R.  Autumn  Glory, 
but  find  they  are  substantially  the  same.  I  cannot 
see  the  slightest  distinction  in  either.  R.  Isevigata, 
too,  I  have  compared  with  the  subject  of  this  note 
and  fail  to  find  the  slightest  difi^erence. — E.  M. 

Carex  seaposa.— Of  the  500  or  so  different 
species  of  Care.x,  comparatively  few  can  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  ornamental,  and  of  this 
small  number  the  majority  are  considered  only 
from  a  foliage  point  of  view.  One  species, 
however,  Carex  baccans,  which  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove,  is  very  attractive  with 
its  bright  red  seeds,  which  retain  their  position 
some  time  before  they  fall.  With  regard  to 
Carex  seaposa — the  species    under   notice — it    is 


singular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inflorescence 
is  most  attractive,  and  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months  it  is  for  this  reason  much  admired. 
It  forms  a  bold  tuft  of  Sedge-like  leaves  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  long  and  from  1  inch  to 
2  inches  wide,  while  the  flower-scapes,  which 
well  overtop  the  foliage,  bear  several  flower 
clusters,  which  are  lightly  and  pleasingly  arranged. 
The  flowers,  with  their  attendant  scales,  are  of  a 
warm  pinkish  red  colour,  tipped  with  white  fila- 
ments, and  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  carrying 
several  spikes  forms  such  a  distinct  feature 
that  it  would  doubtless  receive  far  more  attention 
if  better  known.  This  Carex  was  introduced  in 
1883  from  Southern  China,  and  requires  the  tem- 
perature of  a  warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate 
structure.  It  is  at  present  very  uncommon,  but 
this  would  not  be  the  case  long  if  its  merits  were 
more  generally  known. — H.  P. 

A  few  words  to  fruit  correspon- 
dents.— Some  time  ago  you  wore  good  enough 
to  adopt  a  suggestion  of  mine  that  correspondents, 
when  speaking  of  the  growing  of  hardy  plants, 
should  also  mention  the  locality.  May  I  now 
suggest  that  they  should,  when  speaking  of  fruits, 
also  mention  the  soil.  In  your  issue  of  the  ISth  ult. 
much  space  is  devoted  to  Apple  culture,  but  though 
it  is  pointed  out  that  so  many  persons  try  the 
wrong  Apple  for  their  particular  soil,  no  attempt 
in  the  article  on  page  260  is  made  to  assist  your 
readers  in  avoiding  that  error.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  same  reason  the  reports  by  the 
various  colleges  on  the  result  of  experiments  with 
artificial  manures  are  also  useless,  for  that  which 
is  suited  to  Horsham  clay  is  not  suited  to  my 
sand. — H.  S.  [A  very  good  suggestion.  Will  our 
correspondents  who  send  articles  about  fruit 
kindly  note  this. — Ed.] 

Californian    Plums. —I    wonder    how 

many  readers  of  The  Garden  interested  in  fruit 
culture  recently  saw  in  shops  or  markets  Califor- 
nian Pums  in  small  chip  punnets  or  baskets, 
margined  with  tin  to  keep  them  together,  and  each 
one  holding  61b.  of  really  fine  black  heavily- 
bloomed  freestone  plums.  Apart  from  the  almost 
perfect  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  their  excellent 
eating  quality  for  this  time  of  the  year,  I  could 
but  note  the  excellence  of  the  packing  method 
shown,  an  example  a  few  of  us  may  be  quick 
enough  to  detect,  but  which,  out  of  all  our  Plum 
growers,  so  few,  if  indeed  any,  take  to  heart.  We 
send  our  Plums  to  market  in  big  baskets,  tumbling 
them  about  very  roughly  with  all  the  bloom  and 
beauty  rubbed  ofi'.  These  Californians  had  come 
thousands  of  miles,  yet  in  their  baskets  looked  as 
if  just  gathered  from  walls.  There  were  three 
layers  in  each  basket,  each  of  three  dozen  fruits. 
Between  each  layer  was  tissue  paper,  and  a  piece 
tied  over  the  top.  All  fruits  were  on  end.  I 
purchased  these  fine  Plums  on  the  20th  ult.  at 
3id.  per  lb. —A.  D. 
The  edible  Passion-flower  (Passi- 

flOPa  eduliS).— The  edible  Passion  fruit, 
illustrated  in  The  Garden  of  the  18th  ult.,  is 
known  as  Roberts's  variety,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  Merioneth- 
shire, was  one  of  the  first  about  here  to  grow  it  in 
quantity.  The  plants,  six  in  number,  were  raised 
from  seed  six  years  ago,  and  have  been  planted  in 
their  present  position  four  years.  They  now  cover  the 
back  wall  of  a  late  vinery,  and  when  photographed 
in  June  were  carrying  over  800  fruits.  The  soil  is 
loam  and  a  little  lime  rubble,  but  I  think  any 
good  garden  soil  will  suit  them  provided  that  they 
are  assisted  with  liquid  or  artificial  manure  after 
the  fruit  is  set.  We  cut  them  back  in  the  winter 
and  dress  with  Gishurst  or  some  similar  insecti- 
cide. If  grown  in  a  vinery  or  any  other  house  with 
much  heat  they  require  artificial  fertilisation,  but 
when  grown  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  somewhat  cooler 
atmosphere  they  set  freely  themselves.  Perhaps 
through  being  later  in  flower  they  get  more 
assistance  from  the  bees.  In  addition  to  being 
used  for  dessert  the  fruits  are  much  prized  here 
for  jam. — Henry  Worth,  The  Gardens,  Wern, 
Portmadoc. 

Antlpphinums    and    Mapig-olds.— 

Plants  of  these  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring 
and  planted  out  in  June  and  July  are  now,  owing 
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to  the  moist,  genial 
weather  and  mild  days, 
blooming  freely.  The 
plants  are  of  course  very 
soft,  and  a  severe  frost, 
which  may  come  at  any 
time,  would  seriously 
damage  them.  The  Mari- 
golds, too,  French  and 
African,  are  very  gay ; 
patches  of  plants  form 
dense  masses  of  a  golden 
colour.  The  Scotch 
striped  varieties  are  show- 
ing their  character  in  fine 
form.  They  speedily  go 
down  before  a  frost,  but 
there  is  need  for  thank- 
fulness that  their  cheerful 
golden  tints  are  preserved 
to  us  so  long.     Canterbury 

Bells,  which  have  seeded,  are  starting  to  produce 
a  second  crop  of  flowers,  and  the  spikes  of  Pent- 
stenions  are  still  remarkably  fine. — R.  D. 

Lilium  testaeeum.— A  delightful  Lily  is 

this,  and  one  that  succeeds  well  in  most  gardens. 
When  Lilium  testaceum,  or  L.  excelsum,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  in  bloom  it  can  be  confounded 
with   none  other  ;   the   colour  of   its  flowers   is   a 


LILIUM   TESTACEUM. 


of  October  these  plants 
develop  their  blooms  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  the  atmospheric  or 
climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  and  so  long 
as  the  plants  are  not 
unduly  crowded,  and  the 
cool  glass  structure  is 
freely  ventilated,  the  dis- 
play is  usually  as  charming 
as  one  could  well  desire. 
Unlike  the  early-flowering 
border  varieties,  which 
appear  to  do  so  much 
better  when  they  are  grown 
without  disbudding,  these 
October-flowering  varieties 
give  better  results  when 
the  plants  are  partially 
disbudded.  Some  of  the  sorts  develop 
their  buds  in  such  dense  clusters  that 
unless  the  more  crowded  ones  are 
removed  good  results  are  impossible. 
For  this  reason  the  most  prominent 
and  also  most  promising  buds  are 
retained,  and  the  display  as  a  result 
is  finer,  no  matter  from  what  point  of 
view  it  is  regarded.  It  is  a  good  plan 
where  labour  is  scarce  and  accommo- 
dation limited  to  plant  a  number  of  the 
semi-early  kinds  in  an  open  position  out- 
doors, and  lift  them  just  before  the 
usual  time  for  housing.  To  place  plants 
of  this  description  in  pots  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  if  the  weather  is  fairly  moist 
and  cool  at  the  time  they  may  be  lifted 
and  transferred  to  large  pots  with 
comparative  ease.  Grown  in  the  open 
border  all  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  the  plants  develop  into 
quite  large  bushes,  so  that  a  few  dozen  plants  treated 
in  the  manner  just  described  are  quite  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  a 
long  time.  There  are  many  inferior  kinds  in 
commerce,  the  colours  in  some  instances  being 
very  poor. 

The   following    list,  however,    includes   several 
varieties    which  may    be    regarded   as    promising 


pleasing  nankeen  or  bu£f,  against  which  the  brightly  |  novelties.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
coloured  anthers  stand  out  conspicuously.  The  1  fact  that  these  plants  should  be  flowered  from 
height  to  which  this  Lily  will  grow  varies  consider-  '  a  terminal  bud  selection,  by  which  means  the 
ably,  according  to  situation  and  treatment ;  it  will  colours  are  better  in  every  way  and  the  proper 
reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more  under  favourable  period  of  flowering  is  assured.  Damping  of  the 
conditions.  The  leaves  as  a  rule  remain  until  the  blooms,  too,  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  those  developed 
flowering  season  is  over,  and  L.  testaceum  is  there-  from  a  terminal  bud  selection,  and  their  lasting 
fore  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  ;    as  the   flowers    properties  are  undoubted. 

are  pleasantly   and  not   powerfully  scented   they        0.  J.  Qitinfus. — A  Japanese  flower  of  exquisite 

can  be  freely  used  for  decorative  purposes. — A.  C.    form,  flowering  at  every  joint  in  the  long  stems  ; 

^^^_^_^____^^^_^^^^^^  colour,  a  pleasing  soft  rose-pink  ;  wonderfully  free 

flowering.     Height  about  4  feet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEMI-EARLY    VARIETIES. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  Chrysanthemums 
are  increasing  in  popularity.  There  is 
a  class,  however,  which  is  neither  early- 
flowering  nor  mid-season,  but  which 
is  of  great  value  in  the  interval 
between  the  periods  of  flowering  just 
mentioned.     From  the  close  of  the  first  week  in    gathered,  and  these  are  most  useful  for  vases 


White  Quinlut!.  —  This  is  a  pure  white  sport 
from  0.  J.  Quintus,  and  produces  freely  elegant 
sprays  of  pure  white  blossoms.  In  all  other 
respects  but  colour  it  is  identical  with  the 
parent. 

Nolaire  Groz. — For  some  reason  this  plant  has 
been  described  as  of  straggling  growth,  but  such  a 
description  is  an  injustice.  The  plant  is  taller  than 
most  other  varieties,  attaining  a  height  of  rather 
more  than  4  feet.  Long  and  elegant  sprays  of 
charming    silvery    mauve  -  pink    flowers   may    be 


October   until   the   first   few   days   of    November  plant  comes  into  flower  in  early  October. 

Chrysanthemums  of  good  and  distinct  colours  and  jBouijuel  de  Feu.  —  This  is  a  very  pretty  little 

pleasing  and  varied  forms  are  always  in  demand,  variety,  which  attains  a  height  of  about  18  inches 

but  for  some  reason  at  present  unexplained  little  to  2  feet.     Its  habit  is  sturdy  and  branching  and 

has  yet  been   heard  of   this  group.     These   semi-  yet  compact.     Each  flower  is  developed  on  a  good 

early   kinds   have   much   to   commend  them,  and  foot-stalk,  and  when  the  plant  is  at  its  best  it  is 

when   once   their  cultivation    has   been    taken   in  indeed   a    picture.      Colour,    bronzy    terra-cotta  ; 

hand  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  a  successful  future  period     of     flowering,     mid  -  October      till     mid- 

for  them.     In  sunny  and  sheltered  positions  they  November. 

succeed    remarkably   well,    but   in    less    favoured  i      Harmony. — A  novelty  distributed   last  spring, 

situations  the  same  measure  of  success  does  not  As  an  October-flowering  variety  it  will  be  highly 

attend  one's  efforts.     It  is  as  plants  for  pot  culture  esteemed,  as  its  colour,  a  rich  bronzy  terra-cotta, 

that  the  semi-early  varieties  are  seen  to  advantage,  is   popular.       The   form   of    the   flowers,    too,    is 

as  they  may  be  placed  under  glass  with  the  advent  pleasing,  and   the  habit  of  the  plant  stiirdy  and 

of   severe    or    disagreeable  weather  and    flowered  '  bushy.     Height  about  2^  feet, 

without  artificial  heat.     During  the  greater  part  Etoile  de  Feu. — This  has  gained  notoriety  for  the 


richness  and  brilliance  of  its  scarlet-crimson 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  not  coarse  or  too  big  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  ideal  for  decoration, 
and  should  prove  very  useful  for  late  October  and 
early  November  displays.  The  plant  is  about 
3  feet  in  height,  and  possesses  a  habit  of  growth 
second  to  none  for  cut  flower  use. 

Godfrey's  Pet. — A  charming  dwarf  and  compact 
plant,  literally  studded  with  pretty  bright  yellow 
blossoms  when  partially  disbudded.  Height  not 
more  than  IS  inches.  On  terminal  buds  it  is  an 
October-flowering  kind. 

Roi  des  Preeoces.  — Though  this  plant  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  many  years,  except  for  market, 
its  culture  has  been  much  restricted.  For  late 
October  use  it  has  an  especial  value,  as  its 
deep  rich  crimson  colour  is  very  eflective  and 
the  form  is  pleasing.  Habit  bushy  ;  height  about 
3  feet. 

Vivid. — In  this  variety  we  have  an  ideal  deco- 
rative plant.  Each  flower  is  borne  on  a  useful 
length  of  sturdy  toot-stalk,  and  the  plant  flowers 
in  profusion.  Colour,  brilliant  chestnut,  with 
golden  bronze  reverse.  Height  about  4  feet.  In 
flower  in  late  October. 

Mine,  la  Comteitse  Foucher  de  Cariel.  — For  years 
this  variety  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
for  the  border  in  mid-October,  and  though  many 
good  things  have  been  introduced  in  recent 
years  it  still  maintains  its  reputation.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  disbud.  Colour,  orange,  with  yellow 
reverse.  Height,  2  feet.  Habit  bushy  ;  very  free 
flowering. 

De  la  Ginlle. — An  introduction  of  1896,  and  still 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  almost  unique  on  account  of 
its  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  rich  apricot. 
The  flowers  are  very  pretty,  and  make  an  eflective 
display  when  open.  Habit  bushy  and  sturdy. 
Height  about  2^  feet.  In  flower  from  early 
October. 

Gladys  Rmdt. — Another  white  variety  in  this 
brief  selection  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  this  is 
quite  distinct  in  form  to  all  others.  The  flowers 
are  of  mediiim  size,  and  to  be  seen  at  their  best 
the  plants  should  be  freely  disbudded.  Height 
rather  less  than  3  feet.  Habit  fairly  bushy  and 
sturdy.  Period  of  flowering,  latter  part  of 
October. 

Hi'jhgale,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 


SOME  BORDER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  KECENT  visit  to  Earlswood  reminded  me  of  the 
great  interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  early 
Chrysanthemums  by  a  certain  section  of  Chrysan- 
themum lovers.  For  those  amateurs  who  have  no 
glass  accommodation,  and  for  others  who  like  to 
brighten  up  their  borders  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  early  Chrysanthemums,  but  especially  those 
of  the  .Japanese  type,  afford  ample  scope  for  the 
best  decorative  effect.  Mr.  W.  Wells  has  a  very 
extensive  collection,  and  he  grows  them  in  an  open 
field  away  from  his  nursery  where  they  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  open  air.  The  result  is  at  once 
effective,  and  affords  means  of  raising  healthy 
stock.  Besides  large  numbers  of  already  well- 
known  popular  sorts  might  be  mentioned  several 
novelties  likely  to  interest  admirers  of  these  early 
sorts. 

Goacher's  Crimson  is  one  of  the  most  useful, 
its  colour  is  rich,  the  plant  very  floriferous, 
and  the  blooms  of  good  size ;  Rosie  is  new, 
similar  in  form  but  rather  smaller,  colour  golden 
terra  •  cotta,  with  a  golden  centre  ;  Victor 
is  another  new  one,  a  pure  white  attrac- 
tive little  Japanese  ;  Polly,  also  a  novelty, 
is  a  Japanese  of  good  size,  colour  deep  golden 
yellow,  strongly  shaded  chestnut-crimson  ;  Winnie 
is  a  very  double  .Japanese,  with  long  florets,  deep 
golden-orange  tinted  carmine.  Another  of  these 
new  things  is  Nellie,  a  fine  pure  golden  yellow 
.Japanese  with  long  drooping  florets.  Gertie  is  not 
unlike  the  old  reflexed  variety  Golden  Christini  in 
form  and  colour,  but  has  a  decided  shading  of 
pink.  Several  others,  older  kinds,  which  have 
often  been  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal,  are  this  season  proving  themselves  to  be 
well  worthy  of  the  commendations  they  have 
received.  C.  H.  P. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

ARENARIA    BALEARICA. 

FOR  clothing  the  cool  base  of  rock- 
work  no  plant  of  low  stature  is  more 
satisfactory  than  this  little  Sandwort. 
It  runs  into  the  joints  and  over  the 
prominences  almost  like  a  coat  of 
thick  green  paint,  so  closely  does  it 
cling  and  so  clearly  does  it  show  the  form  of 
the  stone  beneath,  while  in  early  .June  the  hosts 
of  little  flowers,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
deck  it  with  sheets  of  purest  white.  It  readily 
sows  itself,  and  in  a  year's  time  a  chance  seed 
will  grow  into  a  pretty  tuft. 

ZAUSCHNERIA  (JALIFORNICA. 
Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  from  the 
North  that  this  plant  is  useless  for  decorative 
purposes  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  its  flowering, 
and  an  earlier-blooniing  form,  which  is  to  be 
obtained  at  certain  nurseries,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  far  more  useful.  I  have  what  I  imagine 
to  be  the  type,  and  this  year  paid  special  attention 
to  its  flowering  period.  The' plants  are  growing  in 
light  soil  in  a  narrow  bed  facing  south  backed  by 
a  wall.  The  first  flower  opened  on  July  22,  and 
through  August  and  September  the  bed  was  bright 
with  scarlet  blossoms  borne  with  great  freedom. 
Now  (October  23)  the  plants  are  practically  out  of 
bloom,  though  they  still  carry  some  thirty  flowers. 
In  the  spring  I  procured  a  plant  of  the  early- 
flowering  variety.  In  foliage  it  much  resembled 
the  form  I  already  possessed,  which  is  the  one 
common  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  the  leaves 
were  perhaps  slightly  more  tomentose.  The  first 
flov/ers  did  not  open  until  October,  a  fact  doubt- 
less due  to  the  smallness  of  the  plant.  In  colour 
they  were  rather  brighter  than  those  of  the  older 
batch,  but  as  these  were  at  that  time  less  vivid 
than  during  the  zenith  of  their  display,  no  reliable 
comparison  was  possible.  Next  summer,  by  which 
time  the  new  plant  will  have  become  thoroughly  1 
established,  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  earliness  of 
flowering  should  be  arrived  at.  I  may  add  that 
no  season  could  have  been  more  adverse  to  the  i 
Zauschneria  than  the  dull  and 
wet  summer  which  has  just 
ended. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  F. 


with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  will 
be  admirable  for  the  purpose.  In  such  a 
position  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  con- 
sideration in  the  way  of  effective  grouping. 
Utility  is  the  main  object,  and  so  Daffodils, 
Iris,  Montbretias,  and  dwarf  plants  may  be 
planted  in  alternate  lines  with  larger  things,  • 
such  as  Phloxes,  Asters,  and  Sunflowers.  The 
object  is  to  economise  space  and  to  provide 
additional  room  for  late  flowers.  With  regard 
to  the  furnishing  of  such  reserve  ground  and 
the  mode  of  propagation,  if  special  things  are 
wanted  they  must  first  be  acquired  and 
increased  by  offsets,  cuttings,  or  division,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  the  majority  may  be 
obtained  from  seed  sown  thinly  in  prepared 
beds  some  time  in  April,  and  the  seedlings 
afterwards  transferred  to  permanent  quarters  ; 
or,  better  still,  prick  out  the  seedlings  in 
beds  and  plant  late  in  autumn.  In  the  case 
of  such  seedlings  one  has  naturally  to  take 
the  bad  with  the  good,  but  of  nearly  all 
plants  required  really  good  material  for 
cutting  can  be  obtained  if  seed  is  secured  from 
firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  hardy  plants. 
Before  offering  a  list  of  plants  available  I 
should  like  to  note  that,  although  it  might 
doubtless  be  altered  in  some  cases  for  the 
better  and  also  considerably  increased,  it  is 
just  a  chronicle  of  things  which  have  served 
us  well.    It  may  be  said  that  of  bulbs  i 

Daffodils  should  be  omitted,  but  I 
cannot  leave  them  out.  Those  sorts  only, 
however,  should  be  utilised  which  will  multiply 
both  in  oilsets  and  flowers  with  each  succeeding 
season  and  hold  their  ground  for  many  years. 
Sorts  like  Queen  Bess,  Stella  superba,  Barri 
conspicuus,  Telamonius  plenus,  and  the  May- 
flowering  poeticus  will  in  their  respective 
seasons  be  found  very  useful  for  such  work. 
The  last  on  the  list  will  produce  more  flowers 
from  a  given  area  than  anything  else  that  may 
be  grown.  About  twenty-five  flowers  on  an 
average  were  obtained  last  year  from  clumps 
that  are  the  result  of  single  bulbs  planted 
seven  years  ago. 


Aeabis  albida  fl.-pl.  is  a  charming  flower, 
like  a  miniature  Stock,  throwing  up  long 
spikes  in  early  spring.  Very  useful  for  small 
vases  and  buttonholes,  and  quite  as  easily 
grown  and  more  vigorous  than  the  well  known 
single  form. 

DoEONicuMS. — With  the  great  wealth  of 
yellow  furnished  by  the  Daffodils  it  may  be 
that  the  varieties  of  Leopard's-bane  are  hardly 
required,  but  room  must  be  found  for  the  one 
known  as  Harpur  Crewe.  Once  planted  in 
good  soil  it  will  hold  its  own  for  several  years ; 
lift  when  the  clumps  show  signs  of  decadence, 
select  the  strongest  crowns,  and  replant  in  a 
bit  of  new  soil. 

Aquilegias  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 
They  are  always  in  request,  and  when  well 
arranged,  either  alone  or  with  neat  foliage, 
there  is  a  dainty  appearance  about  them 
hardly  equalled  by  any  hardy  flower.  It  is, 
fortunately,  one  of  those  things  easily  and 
cheaply  grown,  seed  obtained  from  a  good 
firm  produces  charming  flowers  in  great 
variety.  Sow  early  in  April,  and  if  when  the 
seedlings  are  getting  crowded  permanent 
quarters  are  not  ready  transfer  to  prepared 
beds  till  the  autumn.  Very'  nearly  the  same 
remarks  with  reference  to  obtaining  really 
good  seeds,  cultural  requirements,  and  value  in 
a  cut  form,  apply  to  single 

PYEETHEUM.S.  If  a  bit  of  seed  is  sown 
annually  some  really  first-rate  things  are 
generally  obtained,  which  may  be  increased  to 
the  exclusion  of  indifferent  forms.  One 
cultural  note  in  connexion  with  both  the  above 
two  plants  may  be  added.  They  have  a 
tendency  when  in  permanent  quarters  to  lift 
themselves  above  the  soil.  If  this  is  noticed 
lift  in  late  autumn  and  replant  firmly  at  a 
lower  level,  with  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  good 
soil  about  the  roots.  If  single  Pyrethrums  are 
preferred  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  many 
varieties.  There  are  few  better  in  their 
respective  shades  than  Apollo  (pink),  James 
Kelway  (scarlet),  Mrs.  Batemaii  Brown  (deep 
crimson),  and  Queen  of  the  Whites. 


THE     FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR 
CUTTING. 
A    T  this  season  of  the 
/%         year,  when  plant- 
/  \       I'^S  is  in  progress, 
/      \       it  may  not  be  out 
1        V     of  place    to    call 
attention  to  a  few 
good    hardy   perennials    for 
cutting  in    their    respective 
seasons,  ranging  from  March 
till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, especially  as  there  is  an 
ever-increasing   demand   for 
them  in  all  gardens,  whether 
large  or  small.    When  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  amount  of   cutting  will 
be  prejudicial  to  the  display 
in  the  flower  garden,  I  should 
suggest   the   advisability  of 
devoting  a  reserve  border  or 
piece  of  ground  to  the  growth 
of  such  plants.    A  portion  of 
an  old    slip    garden  deeply 
worked  and    well    supplied 
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having  acquired  some  excellent  sorts 
from  cuttings,  and  no  great  number  of 
varieties  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
cut  blooms,  the  main  consideration  being 
that  several  distinct  shades  of  first-rate 
quality  are  represented.  There  is  an 
impression  that  Phloxes  will  not  last 
well  in  a  cut  state,  but  this  is  quite 
erroneous.  The  old  common  sorts  would 
not,  but  large,  firm-pipped  varieties  are 
first-rate  for  large  vases.  Snowdon  and 
Avalanche  are  good  early  and  late  whites, 
and  other  good  sorts  in  diflerent  shades 
are  La  Siecle  (pink),  Etna  (salmon), 
Cnesus  (crimson),  Cfeur  de  Lion  (car- 
mine), and  Pharon  (lilac).  The  portion 
of  reserve  border  where  Phloxes  and 
other  deep  and  strong  rooting  things  are 
planted  should  receive  a  heavier  manure 
than  that  apportioned  to  Daffodils, 
Montbretias,  and  the  like. 

Pentstemons  are  much  appreciated 
and  valuable  for  late  cutting.  Fine 
spikes  are  now  (the  third  week  in 
October)  available  from  seed  sown  early 
in  April.  Pentstemons  are  flowers  that 
come  remarkably  good  from  seed,  that 
is  if  the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  trust- 
worthy source.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
year's  .seedlings  is  that  all  the  flowers 
are  white-throated.  The  small  flowered 
P.  BARBATOS  cocciNEUs  is  also  Very 
useful,  and  comes  from  seed.  Some  two 
or  three  sorts  of 

Eryngium  should  be  included  in  all 
collections  for  cutting  because  of  their 
unique  appearance.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  necessary  to  devote  space  in 
the  reserve  ground  to  them.  They  will 
grow  on  any  spare  poor  border. 

Sunflowers,  at  least  .some  of  them, 
are  the  better  for  annual  lifting  and 
replanting,  choosing  strong  crowns.  If 
confined  to  two  I  should  choose 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  and  Helenium 
nudiflorum  ;  the  last-named  is  a  grand 
subject  for  tall  vases.  AVith  the 
enormous  number  of  varieties  of 
perennial 

Asters  now  in  commerce  it  is  some- 
what diflicult  to  make  a  selection  of  a 
Coreopsis  (ieandiflora  and  Gaillardias  few  that  would  be  best  for  cutting,  and  I  have 
may  both  be  treated  as  advised  for  Pyrethrums,  grown  very  few  of  the  newer  forms.  My 
and  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  flowers  from  favourites  are  cordifolius  elegans,  Novi-Belgii 
ewly  summer  until  late  in  autumn.  Ths  Robert  Parker,  vimineus,  and  Trades- 
whole  family  of  cantii. 

Iris  are  so  useful  that  a  selection  is  some-  Gypsophila  pankulata  and  Statice 
what  difficult,  but  for  the  purpose  under  con-  latifolia  must  not  be  omitted,  as  in  their 
sideration  perhaps  the  varieties  of  Xiphium  respective  seasons  they  are  in  ever-increasing 
are  the  best.  They  are  easily  grown,  will  demand.  Both  come  well  from  seed,  and  it  is 
cintinue  to  flower  well  in  the  same  quarters  an  interesting  characteristic  of  the  Sea  Lavender 
for  many  year.s,  and  are  comparatively  cheap,  that  hardly  any  two  seedlings  are  the  same. 
A  great  variety  of  beautiful  shades  can  now  They  vary  not  only  in  colour,  in  size  of  indi- 
be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  10s.  to  vidual  tiny  bloom  and  panicle,  but  also  in  the 
20s.  per  1,000.  A  batch  of  these  should  if  \  season  when  they  are  at  their  best— the  last  a 
possible  be  planted  on  a  north  border  during  j  valuable  feature.  The  last  flower  on  my  neces- 
the   season    of    flowering  ;     cutting    is    then  I  sarily  imperfect  list  is 

very   considerably    prolonged.      The    present  |     Lavender,  of   which    a    few   rows  should 
season  has  shown  j  always  be  grown.   There  are  few  households  that 

Montbretias  in  their  true  character,  j  do  not  welcome  the  late  summer  gatherings  of 
Hitherto  they  have  been  rather  quickly  over  t  Lavender.  I  should  like  to  add  that  all  plants 
with  us,  that  is,  on  light,  dry  borders.  This  |  grown  for  the  purpose  under  consideration 
year  under  cooler  conditions  and  with  more  ,  should  be  of  vigorous  habit  and  free-flowering, 
moisture  they  have  been  in  flower  nearly  three  ';  mifl'y  things  should  not  be  included. 


yucca  globiosa  in  gogar  fakk  gardens, 
corstorphine,  midlothian. 


months,  and  are  still  good  (October  21).  From 
the  well-prepared  reserve  border  very  fine 
spikes  have  been  obtained.  There  are  now 
many  varieties  of  M.  crocosniiajflora  in  beau- 
tiful shades,  but  the  type  will  answer  all 
requirements  for  cutting.  Lift  every  third 
year,  select  and  replant  the  strongest  conns. 
Phloxes  I  have  not  yet  tried  from   seed. 


Claremont. 


E.   BUERELL. 


YUCCA    GLOPtlOSA. 

Mr.  a.  Findlay,  the  Gardens,  Gogar  Park, 
Corstorphine,  Midlothian,  kindly  sends  the 
following  note  about  Yucca  gloriosa,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 


evidently  thrives  well  under  his  careful 
treatment.  "  We  have  three  plants  similar  to 
the  one  represented  by  the  enclosed  photo- 
graph, all  of  which  I  propagated  fifteen  years 
ago.  They  have  come  into  flower  together, 
and  are  now  (September  22)  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  flower-spikes  are  from  5  feet  to  6  feet 
high,  each  spike  carrying  about  260  of  its  pure 
white  blooms." 


AUTUMN -FLOWERING  CROCUSES. 
Though  these  beautiful  winter  flowers  are 
neglected,  still  I  think  there  are  signs  that  they 
are  beginning  to  be  more  sought  for.  The 
winter  and  autumn  kinds  flower  just  when  winter 
is  at  hand,  hence  they  are  of  greater  worth  by 
comparison.  For  example,  what  a  veritable  store- 
house of  beauty  and  interest  do  these  combine,  and 
how  suitable  they  are  for  the  lady  amateur  who 
is  only  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  cold  green- 
house, for  in  such  a  structure  of  course  no 
heat  can  be  turned  on.  More  than  this,  these 
Crocuses  are  just  the  bulbs  for  such  a  house,  and 
any  artificial  heat  spoils  them  entirely.  It  is 
when  the  observer  is  brought  into  this  closer  touch 
and  all  the  beauty  and  refinement  is  seen  to  such 
advantage  that  the  CrocuEes  of  other  times  appear 
rough -looking,  and  possibly  a  little  vulgar,  too. 
Still,  there  is  room  for  these,  and  even  the 
sparrows  do  not  object  to  a  taste  of  them  in 
season.  Perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  all  is 
the  long  flowering  season  of  the  species.  Starling 
in  early  autumn,  they  maintain  an  unbroken  chain 
of  flowers  almost  throxigh  the  winter  months  and 
even  to  early  spring.  Thus  it  is  that  a  collection 
affords  unceasing  pleasure,  and  in  the  manner 
indicated  the  flowers  could  be  enjoyed  at  all  times. 
For  the  same  reason  of  continued  flowering  the 
making  of  a  display  at  any  one  season  is  somewhat 
difficult  from  the  exhibition  standpoint,  though  a 
better  display  could  be  got  together  perhaps  in 
the  month  of  October  than  any  other  time  by  the 
autumn  kinds.  The  best  way  to  exhibit  the 
species  of  Crocus  is  to  grow  them  in  pans  ;  in 
other  words,  let  the  plants  be  duly  prepared  for 
the  display,  so  that  visitors  may  see  them  in  all 
their  beauty  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  con- 
viction at  a  glance. 

Among  the  few  nurserymen  who  make  a 
speciality  of  the  species  of  Crocus  and  take 
material  interest  in  their  cultivation  are  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  and  Ditton  ;  indeed, 
just  now  at  the  latter  place  are  many  beautiful 
kinds  that  cannot  but  delight  the  visitor.  There 
are  also  some  pretty  groups  at  Kew,  sometimes  in 
small  beds,  at  others  in  the  rock  garden  or  just 
appearing  perhaps  from  arnid  grassy  blades  on  the 
Quite    at    home    and    delightful    in    any 


lawn. 


position,  no  plants  are  more  easily  cultivated  ; 
they  delight  in  any  quite  open  sandy  loam,  and, 
what  is  equally  to  the  point,  they  are  cheap 
enough  to  be  grown  in  masses  and  quite  freely.  I 
think  no  one  having  taken  them  in  hand  will 
readily  give  them  up.  A  dozen  bulbs  may  easily 
be  grown  in  a  li-inch  pot  or  in  one  of  those  equally 
serviceable  art  pots  that  are  at  any  moment  ready 
for  the  transfer  to  sitting  or  drawing-room  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom.  In  this  way  the 
Crocuses  should  appeal  to  all  flower-lovers,  the 
more  so  because  all  their  beauty  is  not  instantly 
revealed,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  fully- 
grown  bud  or  the  open  flower  is  the  more  pleasing. 
Certainly  in  the  latter  stage  all  the  rich  varia- 
tion of  the  finely'  -  coloured  anthers  is  well 
seen  ;  in  some  kinds  it  is  quite  a  feature  and  a 
decidedly  conspicuous  one.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  now  in  bloom  : — 

Crocus  i<peciosii><.  — This  is  showy  in  colour  and 
bold  in  form,  often  reaching  9  inches  high.  The 
colour  is  violet-blue  with  darker  lines,  the  orange- 
red  antliers  being  very  striking.  The  segments 
are  fully  2  inches  long.  An  invaluable  plant.  The 
flowers,  too,  emit  a  powerful  fragrance — a  fact 
rarely  noted.  There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of 
this  species,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  surpass  the 
type  in  beauty  and  intrinsic  merit. 

C.  pulchelhis. — Palest  blue,  with  azure-blue  lines 
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on  both  surfaces.  The  rounded  segments  are 
IJ  inches  long,  and  have  a  small  golden-orange 
crest  at  the  base  ;  4  inches  high.  Very  beautiful. 
C.  medius. — Flowers  of  a  violet  -  purple  hue, 
conspicuous  by  the  exceeding  glossy  character 
externally  :  segments  IJ  inches  long,  feathered  and 
lined  near  the  base;  anthers  ! mahogany-red  and 
very  striking ;  height  5  inches ;  a  showy  and 
handsome  kind. 

C.  nudijiorus. — A  well-known  species  of  vigorous 
growth  ;  colour  a  light  violet ;  the  bluntly  rounded 
segments  nearly  If  inches  long,  with  almost  white 
base  ;  anthers  orange-red  ;  6  inches  high. 

C.  zonafii.s. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  gems, 
and  no  collection  should  be  without  it.  The 
segments  are  H  inches  long,  palest  mauve  in 
colour,  delicately  lined  on  both  surfaces,  while  at 
the  base  internally  a  nearly  V-shaped  light  golden 
crest  further  distinguishes  this  dainty  kind ; 
height  4  inches. 

C.  hadriaticnx  and  its  variety  chryaobelonicus  are 
both  white-flowered,  the  latter  having  segments 
If  inches  long  and  acutely  pointed.  In  both  kinds 
the  base  is  somewhat  clouded  with  yellow,  and  the 
anthers  are  conspicuous  ;  3  inches  high. 

C.  a-sturicus  atropurpurens.  —  This  handsome 
Crocus  is  given  the  preference  in  this  case  as  being 
a    decided    advance,    and    superior   to   the  type. 

The  satin-like  glossy  texture  of  the  outer  segments 

is   a   most    effective   characteristic, 

and  in  the  rich  purple-violet  shade 

most  striking.  The  flowers  are  nearly 

2  inches  long,  graduated  to  a  lance- 
shaped  point,  and   freely  lined  on 

the  lower  half  of  the  flower ;  anthers 

orange-red.     A  sturdy  and  vigorous 

kind  4  inches  to  5  inches  high. 
C.  iridifloru-s.  — This  is  a  large  and 

handsome  Crocus,  with  flowers  of  a 

rich  deep  purplish  blue  externally 

and  pale  lilac  within  ;   a  bold  and 

showy  species  of  much  merit ;  height 

6  inches. 

C.  Icmgiflonis  is  a  very  beautiful 

species  of  a  pleasing  and  soft  rose- 
lilac  hue.     The  effect  of  this  when 

naturalised    is    very    pretty,     and 

it  is  not  only  well    suited   to  the 

purpose,  but,  being  also  one  of  the 

least  expensive — indeed,  it  is  per- 
haps the  cheapest — should  be  freely 

used.     It  is  sometimes  catalogued 

as  C.  odorus  ;  height  5  inches. 
C.   cancellatus   cilicicusi&a, 

beautiful     flower     of     a     pleasing 

lilac  tone.     There  is  also  a  second 

variety    called    C.    c.    mazziaricus, 

which  is  white-flowered,  with  gold 

anthers  ;    it   is,   however,  less  free 

in  flowering,  though  very  pretty  ;  height  4  inches 

to  0  inches. 
These,  while  not  exhausting  the  list  of  early  and 

late  autumn-flowering  kinds,  are  some  of  the  most 

noteworthy,  providing  variety  and  beauty  of  a 

kind  not  afi'orded  by  any  other  group  of  hardy 

flowers.     Patches  of  these  peering  through  a  thin 

carpet  of  some  mossy  Saxifrage  will  beautify  the 

rockery  at  a  time  when  flowers  in  that  department 

are  rare. 

E.  Jenkins. 


Bay  tree,  show  up  well  against  the  dark  glossy 
green.  In  this  soil — rich  loam  on  clay — it 
grows  twice  as  high  as  it  did  on  the  black  soil 
of  the  suburb  garden  from  which  it  came 
(Newport).  It  woitld  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  profit  remains  to  the  Rose  grower 
who  has  sold  his  plants  by  auction.  Excellent 
bushes  of  full  size,  with  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots,  of  such  varieties  as  Caroline 
Testout,  Magna  Gharta,  La  France,  and 
others,  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  for  six  of  a  sort,  do 
not  seem  to  leave  much  margin,  neither  do 
Crimson  Ramblers  at  2s.  6d.  the  half  dozen, 
and  standards  of  various  kinds  at  4s.  6d.  for 
the  same  number.  I  always  thought  the  French 
Roses  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  although  they 
are  apt  to  be  small  above  ground,  though 
usually  well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots  ;  but 
these  auction  prices  are  yet  lower,  and  for 
larger  stuff.  The  wet  summer  has  prevented 
Roses  about  here  from  ripening  much — if  at 
all— so  far,  and  very  few  look  read}'  to  move, 
the  few  established  in  this  garden  being  for 
the  most  part  still  in  flower. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias  are  still  very  good,  and 
as  they  are  all  of  the  newer  sorts,  which  hold 
up  their  flowers  well,  and  have,  further,  been 


j  have  still  produced  famous  crops,  and  the  want 
of  sunshine  does  not  seem  to  have  affected, 
them  to  any  sourness.     Taken  all  round,  the 
Apple  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  king  of  fruits.. 
j  Talk  of  your  Mangoes  and  tropical  flavours, 
your  Grape  fruits  and  bready  Bananas,  and: 
I  watery  Water  Melons,  an  Apple  off  the  dewy 
ground,  perhaps  not  one   from  a   fruit  roon^ 
shelf,  eaten  in   October  sunshine,  there  and 
then,  is  worth  the  whole  vaunted  boiling.     I 
j  think  it  is  perhaps  the  crispness  of  this  new 
fallen  Apple  that  gives  it  its  pre-eminence.  To- 
feel  one's  front  teeth  crunch  through  its  spirited' 
'juice  and  substance  is  pure,  if  greedily  animal, 
■  enjoyment  not  to  be  shared  by  the  eater  ofi 
i  Peaches  or  the  Pear  epicure. 
j     In  Somerset  we  plant  Cabbages  with  the- 
waxing  moon,  certain  that  so  they  will  grow 
I  and  be  lusty.     If  we  put  them  in,  or  set  any 
flower  or  fruit  tree,  when  her  white  ladyship 
was  gibbous    in  the    attenuating    scale,   our 
labour  would  be  vain,  for  that  which  we  planted. 
I  would  but  wane  with  Diana.    Just  so,  when- 
!  Horse-radish  needs,   as  this   engaging  plant 
generally  does,  to  be  eradicated,  the  right  time- 
to  begin  is  in  the  moon's  eve  of  the  veil. 
Another    West    Country  tradition    forbids- 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  to  be  set  in. 
a  bed  under  pain  of  not  distant 
death   to  the    operator.      Three- 
years  ago  I  did  this  thing  with- 
my  hand  that  writes,  and  it  is- 
still  writing ;    but  the  supersti- 
tion  was   somewhat   borne   out,, 
in  that  loss  of  health  is  akin  to- 
the    worse — or    much    better — 
event.      As  to   the   waxing  and 
waning,  it  might  be  advisable  to  - 
take  a  census.  M.  L.  W. 
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A  NEW   WHITE   HEATHER   (ERICA   VULGARIS  ALEA  VAR.    OBACILIS). 


NOTES    FROM    SW^ANSAVICK. 

In  a  nursery  ground  near  by  there  has  been 
for  some  weeks  past  a  group  of  Liatris 
pycnostachya,  which  seems  to  have  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  being  visible  in  all  its 
gaiety  from  the  high  road.  This  is  quite  a 
noticeable  plant,  even  .imong  a  large  collection, 
and  with  its  long  thick  bright  violet-purple 
spires  almost  suggests  a  small  Eremurus  as  far 
as  form  goes.  It  is  infinitely  handsomer  than 
Liatris  spicata,  but  I  find  the  latter  exceedingly 
useful  from  its  prolonged  flowering.  It  has 
been  good  ever  since  June,  and  still  has 
some  flowers  on  hand,  which,  as  there  is  a 
group  of  three  plants  in  front  of  a  pyramidal 


the  recent  Edinburgh.^ 
show  of  the  Royah 
Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  Mr.  T.  R.. 
Hayes,  nurseryman,, 
of  Keswick,  exhibited 
a  new  white  Heather  (Erica  vul-- 
garisalbavar.  gracilis),  which  then 
carefully  thinned  out,  they  do  not  really  merit  received  an  award  of  merit.  We  learn  from  Mr., 
the  censure  cast  upon  their  race  by  a  well-  Hayes  that  it  has  been  in  flower  since  August, 
known  garden  enthusiast,  who,  in  the  course  of  so  that  it  remains  in  bloom  considerably  longer 
a  flying  visit  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  discouraged  than  Erica  vulgaris  alba.  The  foliage  is  very 
us  very  much  by  saying  that  when  you  grew  similar  to  that  of  E.  v.  Serlii,  dark  green,  and) 
these  plants  and  wanted  a  few  blossoms  for  of  a  feathery  appearance.  Its  spreading  habit 
showing  you  had  to  spend  your  valuable  time  will  make  it  useful  to  associate  with  sturdier- 
peering  and  searching  about  in  yards  of  foliage  growing  sorts,  and  no  one  could  wish  for  a 
to  find  them.  No  such  quest  would  be  needful  better  representative  of  the  Scotch  Heather - 
here,  from  the  lovely  Rosine  and  deliciously   with  which  to  adorn  their  rock  gardens.     We- 


cool-hued  Prince  of  Yellows  to  the  ever- 
charming,  if  elderly.  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
they  are  all  full  of  flowers,  and  as  gay  with 
colour  as  a  charity  bazaar. 

There  are  many  consolations  in  a  heavy  soil. 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  feel  so  gracious  towards  it 
next  spring  ;  but  at  present  it  is  appreciated. 
The  small  black  dogs  we  grow  here  riot  over , 

the  beds  without  leaving  a  footmark,  and  the  THE  CRABS, 

village   cats   they    scatter    are   powerless   for   At  this  season  few  trees  are  more  attractive  than 
much  evil.     One  cannot  go  on  the  land  to  dig 


understand  that  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
been  pleased  to  accept  plants  of  this  new 
Heather  for  the  gardens  at  Sandringham.  This- 
new  white  Heather  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Preston  Guild  Show  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  when  it  was  unanimously  awarded  a  gold 
medal. 


it  in  wet  weather,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  beautiful 
to  see  the  great  clods  the  last  digging  turned 
up  melt  down,  under  a  downpour,  into  good 
surfacing,  all  friable  and  rich.  Some  of  the 
Apple  trees,  gnarled  old  things  suffering  from 
many  years  of  overgrowth  and  underfeeding. 


the  Crabs  with  their  brightly  coloured  fruits.  Of 
late  years  a  few  very  prettj'  varieties  have  been, 
added  to  this  class.  Nut  only  in  the  autumn  are 
these  trees  beautiful,  but  in  May  and  June, 
according  to  the  localil}-,  the  flowers  are  lovely.  In 
the  far  North  and  on  the  Scottish  border  in  the - 
early  part  of  June  I  .''aw  some  beautiful  trees  of 
the  Dartmouth  and  John  Downie  Crabs.     These 
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There  are  other 
varieties,  such  as  Lad_y 
Elj;in,  Paul's  Imperial, 
a  beautiful  form,  and 
Quaker  Beauty.  A  few- 
are  specially  valuable 
for  their  spring  flowers 
alone  ;  these  are  noted 
for  their  large  blossoms, 
some  being  double  such 
as  angustifolia  and 
Schiedeckeri.  The  last 
has  a  very  dark  crimson 
flower.  Kaido  is  a 
pale  rose,  and  atro- 
sanguinea  is  a  beautiful 
rich  colour,  much  liked 
for  its  size.  Some 
of  the  spring-flowering 
varieties  have  scented 
flowers.  The  double 
varieties  last  a  con- 
siderable  time  in 
bloom,  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  ec[ual  to 
the  fruiting  section. 
In  addition,  the  fruits 
are  valuable  when  ripe, 
as  they  make  a 
splendid  jelly,  and 
their  value  ior  deco- 
ration should  not  be 
forgotten.  One  of  the 
best  preserved  fruits 
is  the  Crab,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with 
other  fruits,  such  as 
the  Mulberry  or  Black- 
berry, or  with  the 
Apple  it  makes  a 
splendid  jelly. 

(i.    WYTHEf. 

[The  value  of  the 
Crab  as  an  ornamental 
garden   tree,  especially 

•twoaregreat  favourites,  especially  the  last-named,    as    there    are  now  so  many   beautiful   varieties, 

and  as  this  flowers  late  it  is  not  often  injured  by  ,  seems  as  imperfectly  to  be  understood  as  are  the 

^"■o^*"                                                                                     I  merits  of  its  fruits  for  preserving.— Ed.] 
Few  trees  are  more   welcome  for  their  flowers,  \  

■and  as  the  Crab  will  thrive  well  in  most  places  

■it   is   worth    extended    culture.      I    recently  saw 

some    trees     of    the    Fairy    Apple    with     pretty 

yellow  and  red  small  fruits.     They   were   grown 

as  bushes,  not  much  pruned,  and  were  most  effec 

tive  in   that  form.     They  fruit   freely 
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CAMPANULA    CARPATICA. 

Thi.s  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  easil}'  grown 

of   theJJell-Howers.     Its   best  use   in   garden 

but  there   borders  is  at  the  extreme  edge,  and  if  that 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  method  of  culture    edge  is  of  stone  it  also  grows  willingly  in  the 

is   to  grow  them  as  standards  with   ample  head  [joints.     As  a  plant  for  the  rock  garden  it  is 

■■°°™-  •       ,  ,   ,    ,  '  admirable,  and  is  excellent  in  walls  and  the 

I  have  meiitioned  two  of  the  best  varieties,  and  to  i  crevices  of  rough  stone  steps.     The  colour  of 

.Ph^rv   A^n^le"  thf  1,1°.  p'  l  ^]^^''^"'''   the  type  is  the  rather  pale  lavender-blue  of  so 

truit^^ll^o'I^lrewtrnrr^Thifvt'iety.^t  !bl  n^    Snen  afl'^'f t'^^  ^  tl''  --^^ '-1- 
Crab,  which   is   very  distinct,  and   an   American  1  Indispensable.     It  is  a  plant  for  every  garden, 
cintroduction,    the    Transparent 


a  very  nice 
yellow  fruit  and  a  larger  kind  ;  the  Transcendent, 
an  oval  red  and  yellow  variety,  is  very  telling 
^rown  either  as  a  bush  or  standard.  There  are 
some  large  fruiters,  such  as  the  Montreal  Beauty 
or  Mammoth  Crab,  also  the  lesser  known 
Malakovna,  a  large  scarlet  variety,  and  there  are 
•s.onie  newer  introductions,  such  as  General  (Jrant 
and  Hesper  Rose.  Of  these  I  have  no  experience, 
but  there  are  no  lack  of  varieties.  I  am  not  sure 
■that  greater  size  is  needed.  I  think  the  small  free 
fruiters  very  pretty  for  the  purpose  noted.  Messrs. 
C'heal  have  a  beautiful  fruit  in  their  Cheal's 
■Crimson  Siberian.  This  is  a  charming  variety,  and 
■  quite  distinct  from  the  old  form  ;  it  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  this  class,  and  bears  remark- 
ably well.  The  fruits  are  very  bright  and  much 
valued  in  the  autumn.  There  is  a  weeping  variety 
■very  suitable  for  the  enclosed  garden  —  I  write 
■enclosed  garden,  as  where  there  are  cattle  they 
damage  the  trees  badly  when  in  fruit,  so  that  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  planting.  The 
-variety  referred  to  is  called  Elise  Rath  ;  it  is  very 
•effecti\c  grown  as  a  standard  on  the  fringe  of 
sbru'obe.-iei. 
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THE    PERGOLA    IN 
ENGLISH     GARDENS. 

By  Miss  .Jekyll,  V.M.H. 
T  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that 
we  have  borrowed  the  pergola  from  the 
gardens  of  Italy.  Borrowed  is  perhajis, 
in  its  complete  sense,  not  quite  the  right 
term  to  use,  for  borrowing  implies 
returning  or  repaying,  whereas,  having 
borrowed  the  pergola,  we  have  certainly  kept 
it  for  our  own.  Its  main  use  in  Italy  is  as  a 
support  for  Grape  vines  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  .shade  to  paths.  Here  we  use  ir,  not 
only  for  shade,  but  as  an  important  feature  in 
garden  design  and  for  the  display  of  the  best 
plants  of  rambling  growth,  whether  for  beauty 
of  flower  or  foliage.  In  the  old  English 
gardens  of  Tudor  times  there  was  something 


that  approached  the  uses  of  the  pergola  in  the 
pleached  alleys  of  Hornbeam  or  some  such 
tree  trained  on  a  framework  of  laths.  But 
these  shaded  alleys  were  slow  of  growth  and 
wasteful  of  labour,  and  did  nothing  to  display 
the  beauty  of  flowers.  Our  adaptation  of  the 
pergola  gives  a  much  quicker  and  better 
addition  to  the  delights  of  the  garden,  for  we 
have  our  shady  walk,  and  in  addition  some  of 
the  most  charming  pictures  of  dower  beauty 
that  the  garden  can  be  made  to  show.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  a  pergola  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  now  wanted  in  almost 
every  garden. 

Before  considering  how  it  is  to  be  planted  it 
may  be  well  to  give  an  idea  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  it  is  made.  The  simplest  form 
of  pergola  in  Italy  is  made  of  stout  poles 
guiding  and  supporting  the  trunks  of  the 
vines,  connected  across  the  path  by  others  of 
less  diameter,  with  a  roofing  of  any  long  rods 
laid  lengthways  along  the  top.  This  is  repaired 
from  time  to  time  by  putting  in  fresh  uprights 
or  other  portions  in  the  careless  happj'-go-lucky 
way  that  characterises  the  methods  of  domestic 
and  rural  economy  of  the  Italian-  peasant  or 
small  proprietor.  But  often  in  Italy  one  sees 
solid  piers  of  rubble  masonry  coarsely  plastered 
either  round  or  square  in  plan,  or  even  marble 
columns  from  ancient  buildings.  These  have 
a  more  solid  wooden  beam  connecting  them  in 
pairs  across  the  path,  and  stouter  stuff  running 
along  the  length. 

For  our  English  gardens  we  have  the  choice 
of  various  materials  for  the  main  structure. 
If  the  pergola  is  to  be  near  enough  to  the  house 
to  be  in  any  sort  of  designed  relation  to  it, 
and  especially  if  the  house  be  of  some  import- 
ance, the  piers  should  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  house  walls — brick  or  stone  as  the  case 
may  be.  Fourteen-inch  brick  piers  laid  in 
cement  are  excellent  and  easily  made.  Such 
piers  may  be  said  to  last  for  ever,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  not  be  red,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  normal  colour  of  the  brick 
used,  it  is  easy  to  colour  them  in  lime-wash  to 
suit  any  near  building.  For  association  with 
refined  brick  building  bricks  are  sometimes 
moulded  on  purpose  of  thinner  shape,  either 
square  or  half-round  in  plan,  the  latter  being 
for  piers  that  are  to  shew  as  round  columns. 
Brick,  stone  or  marble,  or  wooden  columns  are 
also  used  in  refined  designs.  For  more  ordinary 
work  the  piers  may  be  of  Oak  trunks  of  a 
diameter  of  8  inches  to  10  inches.  These  if 
tarred  or  charred  at  the  butts  high  enough  up 
to  show  a  charred  space  of  1  foot  above  the 
ground-line,  and  put  into  the  ground  like  gate- 
posts, will  last  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years, 
or  have  about  the  lifetime  of  an  ordinary  field 
gate-post.  A  better  and  more  enduring  way  is 
to  have  the  posts  of  Oak  8  inches  square,  set 
on  squared  stones  that  stand  1  foot  out  of  the 
ground,  with  a  stout  iron  dowel  let  into  the  foot 
of  the  post  and  the  top  of  the  stone.  Unless  the 
appearance  of  the  Oak  post  is  desired  there  is 
little  if  anything  to  choose  in  point  of  cost 
between  this  and  the  solid  brick  pier,  as  the 
Oak  has  to  be  squared  and  the  jilinth  shaped 
and  bedded  on  a  concrete  foundation.  In  most 
places  local  custom  and  convenience  of  obtain- 
ing local  material  will  be  the  best  guide  in 
choosing  what  the  pergola  is  to  be  made  of. 
Larch  posts  are  nearly  as  good  as  Oak,  and 
Larch  tops  are  the  best  of  all  materials  for  the 
top  roofing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  post  or  pier, 
it  is  important  to  have  them  connected  by  good 
beams.  The  beam  ties  the  oii]iosite  pairs  of 
posts  or  piers  together  across  the  jiath.  In  the 
case  of  lirick  or  stone  piers  it  should  be  of  Oak 
or  Larch  7  inches  to  8  inches  square,  not  quite 
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liorizontal,  but  slightly  rising  in  the  middle. 
This  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  satisfies  the 
•eje- with  the  feeling  of  strong  structure,  and  is 
•actually  of  structural  utility.  It  is  of  course 
possiljle  to  make  a  pergola  of  iron  with  very 
.flat  arches,  and  supporting  rods  and  wires 
■or  wire  netting  for  the  top  ;  but  it  is  the 
material  least  recommended  and  tlie  one 
that  is  the  least  sympathetic  to  the  plants; 
indeed  in  many  cases  contact  with  the  cold 
iron  is  actually  harmful.  A  modification 
■of  the  continuous  pergola  is  in  many  cases 
as  good  as,  or  even  better  than,  the  more 
•complete  kind.  This  is  the  series  of  posts  a,nd 
beams  without  any  connexion  in  the  direction 
■of  the  length  of  the  path,  making 
•a  succession  of  flowering  arches  ; 
■either  standing  quite  clear  or 
only  connected  by  garlands 
swinging  from  one  pair  of  piers 
to  the  next  along  the  sides  of 
the  path,  and  perhaps  light  hori- 
zontal rails  also  running  length- 
wise from  pier  to  pier.  This  is 
the  best  arrangement  for  Roses, 
■as  they  have  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  and  can  be  more  con- 
veniently trained  as  pillars  and 
■arches,  while  the  most  free- 
growing  of  the  Ayrshires  and 
hybrid  multiflora  ramblers  will- 
ingly make  swinging  garlands. 
Eoses  are  not  so  good  for  the 
complete  pergola. 

To  come  to  the  plants,  and  to 
take  first  the  cases  in  which  most 
shade  is  desired,  with  beauty  of 
flower  or  foliage,  the  best  are 
•certainly  Grape  Vines,  Aristo- 
lochia,  Virginia  Creeper,  and 
Wistaria.  They  are  all,  except 
Virginia  Creeper,  slow  to  grow  at 
first,  but  in  four  years  they  will 
be  growing  strongljf.  Vines  should 
be  planted  a  fair  size,  as  large  as 
■can  be  had  in  pots,  or  two  or  three 
years  will  be  lost  at  the  begin- 
ning. Aristolochia,  and  especially 
Wistaria,  though  they  grow  fast 
•when  established,  always  make  a 
long  pause  for  reflection  at  the 
beginning  of  their  new  life's 
journey. 

It  is  therefore    a  good    plan, 
when  a  pergola  is  planted  with 
these  as  the  main  things  for  its 
future  clothing,  to  plant  at  inter- 
vals several  Clematis    montana, 
■or  even  the  common  but  always 
beautiful     C.    vitalba.       These, 
■especially  C.  montana,  will  make 
■a  fine  show  for  some  years,  while 
the  slower  plants  are  making  their 
first  growth  ;   and  as  C.  montana 
has    in    many  soils  not    a  very 
long    lifetime,    the    best    it    can 
•do  will  be  over  by  the  time  the  permanent 
plants  are  maturing  and  wanting  the  whole 
space.      The    Sweet  -  water    Vines     of    the 
Chasselas  class,  known  in  England  as  Royal 
Muscadine,  have  foliage  of  excellent  form  that 
is  beautiful  in  autumn  with  its   marbling  of 
yellow. 

The  Parsley  or  cut-leaved  Vine  is  another 
■desirable  kind.  Vitis  eordata,  the  sweet- 
scented  Vine,  has  large  wide  leaves  that 
give  ample  shade,  and  a  strong  habit  of 
growth,  and  flowers  that  in  hot  sunshine  freely 
give  off  their  delicious  scent ;  while  for 
gorgeous  autumn  colouring  of  crimson  and 
yellow  the  Vine  commonly  known  as  Vitis 
Coignetiae  is  quite  unequalled.    There  is  also 


the  Claret  Vine,  whose  leaves  turn  a  low-toned 
red  in  late  summer  and  autumn. — Reproduced 
by  permission  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

(To  be  contiiiued.J 


SELECTIONS   OF  EOSES. 

(Continued  ''rom  page  302.) 

Eighteen  Hardiest  Climeisg  Teas,  Hybeid 
Teas,  and  Noisettes. 
For  somewhat  cold  districts  the  following  Roses 
will  be  found  excellent  for  walls,  and  most  of  them 
can  be  grown  on  pillars.     Those  marked  with   an 
asterisk  (*)  are  good  for  north  or  east  walls  : — 


K*^^^ 


A  PEKGOLA   OF  PINK   RAMBLER  KOSES. 

*Ainiee  Vibert,  white  ;  *Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
maroon-erimson ;  Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht,  rich 
piuk  ;  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  flesh  ;  Climbing 
Souvenir  de  Wootton,  rosy  red ;  Desprez  a  fleurs 
jaunes,  reddish  buff;  *Gloire  de  Dijon,  yellowish 
salmon  ;  *Kaiserin  Friedrich,  lemon,  shaded  pink  ; 
Longworth  Rambler,  carmine ;  ilme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  flesh-white  ;  Mme.  Berard,  salmon-rose  ; 
Mme.  .Jules  Siegfried,  creamy  white  ;  Mme.  Marie 
Lavallee,  white  and  rose  ;  *Pink  Rover,  pink ; 
Reiiie  Marie  Henriette,  rosy  red  ;  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemberg,  brilliant  red  ;  Reve  d'Or,  deep 
yellow ;  and  Waltham  Climber,  No.  1,  bright 
crimson. 

Thirty  Best  Hybrid  Pbepetuals. 

From  this  useful  group  one  may  obtain  Roses  of 
delicious  fragrance,  glowing  colours,  and  perfect 


form.  They  are  very  hard}'.  When  pruning  cut 
back  the  strong  growers  to  withiu  1  foot  of  the 
base,  the  weaker  growers  from  3  inches  to  6  inches. 
Always  cut  down  quite  to  the  ground  one  ortwo 
of  the  oldest  growths  each  j'ear.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  plant  reproduce  itself  in  a 
j'ear  or  two.  Sound,  hard,  one  year  old  wood 
gives  the  best  blossoms ;  the  weak  and  pithy 
shoots  should  be  liberally  discarded.  The  following 
are  all  good  kinds  : — 

Alfred  Colomb,  red  ;  Alfred  K.  Williams,  car- 
mine-red ;  Beauty  of  Walthara,  light  red :  Ben 
Cant,  deep  crimson  ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  velvety 
crimson  ;  CHo,  flesh-white  ;  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
dark  red  ;  Crown  Prince,  purple  ;  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, vermilion  ;  Dupuy  Jamaiu,  cerise  ;  Eugene 
1  Furst,     velvety     crimson  ;      Fisher 

Holmes,  crimson-scarlet ;  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki,  snow  -  white  ;  General 
Jacqueminot,  crimson  ;  Jeannie 
Dickson,  silvery  rose ;  Mme.  G. 
Luizet,  pink ;  Mme.  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  light  crimson  ;  Margaret 
Dickson,  flesh-white;  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  rose;  Maurice Bernardin, 
crimson  ;  Merveille  de  Lj'on,  white, 
shaded  pink  :  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  soft 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  rosy 
pink  ;  Pride  of  Waltham,  flesh ; 
Prince  Arthur,  deep  crimson  ;  Prince 
C.  de  Rohan,  maroon ;  Rosslyn, 
flesh  ;  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
cerise  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry-red  ; 
and  Victor  Hugo,  velvety  crimson. 

Twenty-foctr  Best  Pergola  Roses. 

Fast-growing  Roses  are  in  this 
case  most  appropriate.  With  few 
exceptions  thej' are  summer-flowering 
only.  If  autumn  flowers  be  desired, 
plant  some  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
in  conjunction  with  the  summer 
kinds.  These  latter  need  not  be  so 
vigorous,  for  if  the  supporting 
pillars  were  clothed  with  blossom  in 
autumn  a  lovely  effect  would  be 
obtained.  Those  kinds  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  should  onlj'  be  planted 
if  the  aspect  is  fairly  sheltered. 

Aglaia,  yellowish  white ;  Prince 
Vibert,  white :  Bennett's  Seedling, 
white ;  *Claire  Jacquier,  orange  ; 
Crimson  Rambler,  crimson  ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  pink ;  Euphrosine,  blush- 
pink  ;  Electra,  yellowish  white ; 
Felicite  Perpetue,  white  ;  Flora, 
pink  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  cream  ; 
Helene,  violet ;  Jersey  Beauty, 
lemon-white  ;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
cream}'  white  ;  Noella  Nabonnand, 
velvety  crimson ;  Paul's  Carmine 
Pillar,  carmine ;  Queen  Alexandra, 
rosy  pink  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
berg, red;  'Reve  d'Or,  apricot; 
Ruby  Queen,  ruby-red  ;  Ruga, 
flesh;  Thalia,  white;  The  Garland, 
buff;  wichuriana  rubra,  red. 

Twelve  Best  Polyantha  Roses. 
These  pretty  little  gems  are  very 
useful  for  bedding,  or  for  potting 
up  to  grow  on  for  conservatory 
Some  of  them  are  really  as  strong  as 
Tea  Roses,  for  instance  Perle  d'Or,  but  by  hard 
pruning  and  slightly  tying  down  they  answer 
well  for  the  purpose  first  named.  They  also 
make  delightful  low  hedges. 

Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  white  ;  C&ile 
Brunner,  blush  ;  Eugenie  Lamesch,  yellow  ;  Gloire 
des  Polvantha,  deep  rose ;  Katherina  Zeimet, 
white;  Lecnie  Lamesch,  coppery  red;  Mme.  E. 
A.  Nolle,  chamois  ;  Mignonette,  pink  ;  Perle  des 
Rouges,  crimson ;  Perle  d'Or,  nankeen ;  Petit 
Constant,  reddish  orange  ;  Schneewittchen,  creamy 
white. 

Twelve  Best  Rugosa  Roses. 
This   interesting  group  has  come  much  to  the 
front  lately,  and  they  deserve  greater  popularity. 
The  following  dozen  are  all  first-rate  : — 
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Alba,  white,  single  ;  Atropurpurea,  purple  ;  Belle  |  white  ;  La  France,  silvery  rose  ;  Liberty,  velvety 


Poitevine,  rose ;  Blanc  double  de  Courbet,  snow 
white  ;  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  satin  rose  ;  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  silvery  rose;  Fimbriata,  rosy  pink; 
Mme.  Charles  F.  Worth,  carmine ;  Mme.  G. 
Bruant,  white  ;  Mercedes,  flesh  pink  ;  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer,  crimson  ;  Rubra,  rosy  red. 
Six  Best  Moss  Roses. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  a  Moss  Rose. 
Far  too  many  worthless  kinds  have  been  sent  out. 
We  want  a  few  distinct  varieties.  The  following 
six  are  all  good  : — 

Blanche  Moreau,  paper  white  ;  Common,  pink  ; 
Comtesse  Murinais,  blush  white  ;   Crested,  pink ; 
Little  Gem,  rose  :  White  Bath,  pure  white. 
Twenty-four  Best  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

Excepting  that  they  produce  a  continuous  mass 
of  blossom,  there  are  many  individuals  who  would 
not  care  for  the  small-flowered  kinds,  such  as 
Camoens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  &c.,  that  form  a 
large  proportion  of  this  popular  group.  In  the 
following  selection  of  twenty-four  such  kinds  as 
are  named  above  are  omitted,  and  only  those 
given  that  yield  fine  individual  flowers,  but 
which  are  none  the  less  beautiful  as  garden  Roses. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

Antoine  Rivoire,  rosy  flesh  ;  Augustine  Guinois- 
seau, white,  tinted  rose ;  Bessie  Brown,  creamy 
white  ;  Captain  Christy,  delicate  pink ;  Caroline 
Testout,  salmon-pink  ;  Clara  Watson,  white,  tinted 
flesh  ;  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  pale  lemon  ;  C!race  Dar- 
ling, cream  and  pink  ;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
cream,    shaded   lemon  ;   Killarney,    flesh,    shaded 


crimson  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  carmine-rose  ; 
Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  flesh  and  yellow ;  Mme. 
Eugenie  Boullet,  salmon  and  saffron  ;  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  silvery  rose  ;  Mme.  Ravary,  golden  yellow  ; 
Marquise  Litta,  carmine  and  vermilion  ;  Mildred 
Grant,  ivory-white,  flushed  pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  rosy  pink  ;  Souv.  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier, 
creamy  white  :  Souv.  du  President  Carnot,  rosv 
flesh  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  creamy  pink"; 
White  Lad}',  creamy  white. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
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AJf  UNUSUALLY   FINE   TREE   OF    RIVERS    EARLY   CIIEKBY    IM    THE 
SAWBRIDCKWORTH    NURSERIES. 


FRUIT    TREES    IN    POTS. 

Hints  foe  Amateurs. 
HIS  branch  of  fruit  growing  under 
glass  appeals  with  greater  force  to 
the  amateur  lover  of  fruit  culture 
than  does  any  other  aspect  of  this 
interesting  art.  By  this  method 
we  perforce  come  into  familiar  and 
personal  contact  with  the  requirements  of  our 
fruit  trees — talk  to  them,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face.  There  is  nothing  hidden  from  our  view 
— the  roots  even  are  familiar  to  us.  In  the 
autumn,  some  time  during  the  month  of 
October,  every  plant  should  be  repotted  after 
which  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  place  them  out  of 
doors  and  protect  the  roots  from  e.xtreme  cold 
and  wet  until  the 
time  comes  round  to 
have  them  again 
in     the     orchard 


house.  This  will  be 
about  the  middle  of 
January.  As  regards 
the  orchard  house 
Itself  there  should  be 
nothing  pretentious  or 
expensive  about  it, 
simply  a  plain  span- 
roofed  house  resting 
on  side  walls  4  feet 
high,  rising  to  12  feet 
in  the  centre,  and  of  a 
length  and  width  to 
satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  grower. 
No  expensive  fittings 
in  the  way  of  shelves, 
&c.,  are  necessary, 
simply  an  ash-covered 
bottom  to  stand  the 
pots  upon  and  a  single 
row  of  4-inch  hot  water 
pipes  in  case  of  frost 
or  extreme  cold.  The 
idea  should  be  to  pro- 
duce an  atmosphere 
as  similar  as  possible 
to  the  climate  of 
France,  as  Mr.  Rivers 
of  Sawbridgeworth  so 
forcibly  stated  in 
his  valuable  essay  on 
"Orchard-house  Fruit 
Trees"  given  before  the 
members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  a  short 
time  since,  and  which 
ejsay  will  be  published 
in  due  time  in  the 
.Journal  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society. 
As  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  recreation 
for  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees  in 


pots  is  not  to  be  ignored.  When  the  trees  are 
introduced  under  glass,  say  early  in  .January, 
they  require  little  attention  or  labour  until  they 
come  into  bloom  a  month  or  six  weeks  later, 
and  the  work  exacted  even  then  is  of  a  light 
and  pleasant  nature.  It  only  really  amounts  to 
watching  the  blossoms  develop  and  helping 
to  fertilise  them  by  applying  the  pollen  from 
the  anthers  to  the  stigma  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush  or  rabbit's  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  flowers  are  dry.  The  next  process- 
is  that  of  disbudding  the  shoots,  leaving  only 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  growth  for 
next  year's  crop.  The  next  work  to  engage 
the  grower's  attention  will  be  to  stop  these 
shoots  after  they  have  formed  five  or  six  leaves 
by  pinching  out  the  centre.  Afterwards  serve 
all  lateral  growths,  which  will  as  a  consequence 
result  in  the  same  way  until  growth  has 
ceased.  Another  pleasant  duty  will  be  to 
thin  the  fruits  to  a  moderate  quantity  ;  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  committed  than  to 
allow  pot  trees  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop.  The 
crowning  pleasure  of  all  will  be  to  watch  the 
fruits  swell  and  grow  to  maturity. 

Hardy  fruit  such  as  is  grown  in  orchard 
houses,  namely,  Pears,  the  best  dessert  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Cherries,  may,  we  know,  be  well  grown  out  of 
doors,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
quality  of  the  two,  as  might  easily  be  noticed 
in  the  exhibits  at  the  great  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
other  exhibitions.  Additional  details  of  culture 
the  amateur  will  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
attention  to  will  be  watering,  ventilation,  and 
the  prevention  or  extermination  of  insect 
enemies.  As  regards  the  first  little  will  be 
required  until  the  trees  come  into  leaf,  and  the 
tapping  of  the  pot  with  a  small  wooden  mallet 
will  soon  inform  the  cultivator  whether  the 
tree  requires  water  or  not.  If  the  sound  is 
hollow  then  water  is  required,  and  must  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  the 
soil  thoroughly,  and  alternate  applications 
should  consist  of  weak  manure  water  from  the 
stable  yard  or  cow  shed  or  of  some  well- 
approved  artificial  stimulant.  As  regards 
ventilation  one  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
buoyant  warm  atmosphere  with,  at  the  same 
time,  a  free  circulation  of  air — a  close  and 
stagnant  atmosphere  is  always  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  orchard  house  trees.  With  reference 
to  protecting  the  trees  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  one  should  remember  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  To  prevent  the  black  or 
green  fly  from  obtaining  a  hold  when  the  trees 
come  into  flower  and  leaf  fumigate  with  XL 
All  in  January  when  the  buds  are  dormant, 
afterwards  when  the  fruit  is  set  little  or  no 
trouble  should  be  experienced  from  these 
pests.  Top-dressing  the  pot  trees  must  have 
attention  as  soon  as  young  roots  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  this  practice  should  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the  fruits  are 
fully  developed.  A  good  compost  consists  of 
loam  and  horse  manure  in  equal  proportions,, 
with  an  addition  of  a  little  Done  dust.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  are  from  trees 
grown  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son  of 
Sa,wbridgeworth,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of 
originating  and  maintaining  an  interest  irk 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  not  only  by 
the  splendid  examples  exhibited  by  them  at 
the  Temple  and  other  shows  all  over  the 
kingdom,  but  also  by  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale  in  their  nurseries 
at  Sawbridgeworth.  Owen  Thomas.. 

THE  APRICOT. 

When  one  considers   that    the  Apricot   has  been 
grown   in    this    country  for  nearly  four   hundred 
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and  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  in 
this  way. 

The  Apricot  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Armenia, 
and,  like  the  Peach,  loves 
all  the  natural  heat  and 
light  we  can  give  it ; 
therefore  when  possible 
it  should  be  planted 
against  walls  facing 
south,  south  -  east,  or 
south-west,  and  even  on 
a  west  wall  it  will  prove 
satisfactory.  On  a  wall 
with  an  eastern  aspect 
it  will  not  thrive  well, 
there  it  is  very  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of 
spring  frost  when  in 
bloom.  The  Apricot  also 
loves  a  warm  soil,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that 
the  border  in  which  it 
is  planted  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  not  too  heavy 
and  close.  Where  this 
is  the  case  such  material 
as  old  brick  and  mortar 
rubble,  road  scrapings, 
leaf-mould,  &c. ,  should 
be  freely  mixed  with  it. 


PEACH  THOMAS   RIVERS   (ONE  OF  THE   BEST   Or   RECENTLY   INTRODUCED 
VARIETIES). 


years,  having  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
Italy  by  Wolf,  gardener  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1524,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  merits  of  the 
fruit,  especially  as  an  article  of  commerce,  have 
not  been  more  fully  recognised  and  its  great 
possibilities  in  this  direction  developed.  English 
grown  Apricots,  if  delivered  in  good  condition, 
realise  in  the  market  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
than  do  the  French  ones,  yet  as  an  article  of 
commercial  value  this  fruit  has  received  scarcely 
any  attention.  As  one  item  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  importance  of  the  many  minor  industries 
associated  with  the  land  in  this  country,  I  am 
convinced  the  Apricot  is  deserving  of  more  serious 
consideration.  It  must  be  conceded  that  to  grow 
it  to  perfection  a  wall  with  a  warm  aspect  is 
necessary,  and  where  walls  are  non-existent  I 
should  certainly  not  recommend  expensive  brick 
ones  to  be  built  for  this  purpose,  but  what  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  make  money  by 
their  gardens  is  to  plant  an  Apricot  tree  against 
every  available  inch  of  warm  wall  surface  they 
may  have,  whether  the  wall  of  the  dwelling-house 
or  the  walls  of  surrounding  buildings.  As  bearing 
on  this  subject  I  may  s.ay  that  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  fact  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  in  the  south  of  England  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  garden  walls  planted  with 
certain  varieties  of  Pears  which  would  succeed 
much  better  in  open  quarters  than  against  warm 
walls.  The  hardiest  variety  of  the  Apricot,  Breda, 
will  succeed  well  as  a  bush  or  standard  in  sheltered 
positions  in  the  open  gardenin  the  south  of  England, 


The  Apricot  will 
succeed  in  any  ordinary 
well  cultivated  garden 
soil ;  preference  should 
be  given  to  that  of  a 
holding  rather  than  of  a 
light  nature.  As  all  know 
who  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  culture  of  the 
Apricot,  the  greatest 
trouble  the  grower  has 
to  contend  with  is  the 
unfortunate  constitu- 
tional weakness  it  is 
subject  to  of  losing  many 
of  its  main  branches, 
often  in  a  most  unac- 
countable way.  This,  un- 
fortunatel}',  is  a  trouble 
for  which  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  found,  neither 
so  far  as  I  know  has 
any  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive reason  been  given 
as  to  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Many  attribute 
it  to  injury  to  the  bark 
by  bruising  with  the 
hammer  at  nailing  time, 
or  to  an  accidental  cut 
with  the  knife,  or  from 
severe  autumn  frosts. 
In   nine    cases   out   of 


ten  it  is  the  strongest  and  most  gross  growing 
branches  which  first  succumb,  and  this  fact, 
to  my  mind,  clearly  points  to  the  remedy. 
Gross  shoots  are  produced  by  gross  roots, 
therefore  careful  root  pruning  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  first  few  years  ;  indeed,  until  such  time 
as  the  tree  is  able  regularly  to  carry  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  thereby  effectually  preventing  these  gross 
growths.  If  one  can  prevent  coarse  growth  for 
four  or  five  years,  until  the  tree  has  reached  a 
fruitful  size,  much  will  have  been  done  to  secure 
immunity  from  this  trouble.  The  summer  treat- 
ment of  the  Apricot  does  not  occasion  much  labour, 
especially  if  disbudding  has  been  carefully 
attended  to,  for  when  heavily  cropped  the  growth 
of  foliage  is  not  great,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  stop  the  lateral  shoots  at  the  sixth  or  seventh 
leaf  and  to  tie  in  or  nail  the  terminal  shoots. 
These,  so  long  as  there  is  any  portion  of  wall  to 
furnish,  should  be  laid  in  without  any  shortening 
whatever.  The  Apricot  is  the  earliest  of  our  hardy 
fruit  trees  to  blossom,  the  flowers  usually  opening 
in  March  or  even  the  end  of  February.  It  is  very 
necessary  therefore  to  protect  them  if  one  wislies 
to  secure  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Where  the  usual 
coping  of  board  or  glass  exists,  with  tiffany  blinds 
to  roll  down  in  front  of  the  trees,  no  better 
precaution  could  be  had.  In  the  absence  of  this 
arrangement,  however,  fish  nets  if  suspended,  of 
double  or  treble  thickness,  in  front  of  the  trees  will 
answer  well. 

If   fine  well  developed  fruit  for  dessert  is  the 
object  thinning  must  be  carried  out  with  a  free  hand. 


NECTARINE    VICTORIA    (ONE    OF    THE    BEST    LATE    VARIETIES)    AS    A    POT   TREE. 
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for  the  Apricot  as  a  rule  sets  its  fruit  freely.  A 
healthy  Apricot  tree  is  as  capable  of  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  without  )njur3'  as  any  hardy 
fruit  tree  we  have.  Thinuing  the  fruit  should  be 
performed  at  two  or  three  different  time.9  ;  the 
tirst  ones  should  be  removed  soon  after  they  are 
set,  then  simply  taking  oflf  the  smallest.  fJo  over 
the  trees  again  when  the  fruit  has  reached  the  size 
of  Hazel  Nuts  and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time  they 
should  be  finally  thinned.  The  quantity  left  for 
each  tree  to  carry  must  be  a  matter  for  the 
-experience  of  the  cultivator  to  decide. 

A.  P.  H. 


CURIOUS  CYCLAMEN  FLOW^ER. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  flowers  at  times  show  a 
tendency  to  "  sport,"  and  Cyclamens  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  this  tendency  is  not 
so  common  with  them  as  it  is  with  many  other 
flowers.  Not  having  seen  the  flower  of  which  a 
figure  is  given  I  cannot  say  positively  what  has 
taken  place,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  an 
example  of  what  botanists  call  "petalody 
of  the  stamens,"  that  is  to  say,  the  stamens 
have  become  or  tried  to  become  petals  ; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  truly  double 
blossoms,  the  stamens  have  turned  into 
petals.  In  the  present  instance,  if  my 
suggestion  is  the  right  one,  the  abnormal 
stamens  have  assumed  the  form  of  petals 
of  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  twisted 
round  the  base  of  the  normal  petals.  This 
is  a  very  curious  monstrosity,  but  one  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  perpetuate. 

G.  S.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


societies.  If  all  the  men  capable  of  judging  successful  with  ordinary  care  and  intelligence 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. ,  were  included  in  the  perhaps  some  grower  will  give  me  a  list  of  about 
committee  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  this  '  twelve  good  dessert  sorts  of  Plums  suitable  for  pot 
state  of  affairs.  So  far  from  this,  there  are  I  culture,  and  about  six  sorts  of  Cherries,  with 
about  the  country  many  men  who  in  addition  |  details  of  management,  including  top-dressing, 
to  possessing  the  highest  qualifications  as  judges,  ;  repotting,  &c.  J.  E. 

are  also  warm  supporters  of .  the  society,  [The  subject  of  our  correspondent's  enquiry  is 
but  these   receive   no  invitation   though  in  not  a    one    of    great    and    recurring    interest    to     fruit 


few  cases  their  services  are  in  demand  as  judges 
elsewhere. 

If  anyone  will  turn  to  the  back  page  of  the  third 
leaf  of  the  schedule  of  prizes,  they  will  see  set  forth 
the  composition  of  the  schedule  revision  sub-com- 
mittee who  have  the  nomination  of  the  judges  ; 
four  of  the  members  of  that  committee  are  judges 
and  so  nominate  themselves.  If  any  six  members 
of  that  committee  will  agree  among  themselves  to 
nominate  and   vote  for  each  other   and  no  other 


growers.  The  desire  to  grow  a  few  fruit  trees  in 
pots  in  vineries  and  other  houses  occupied  by 
permanent  Vines,  Peach  trees,  &c.,  has  been  a 
source  of  perplexity  to  many  minds  for  years. 
The  question  asked  by  our  correspondent,  namely, 
"Is  it  possible  to  grow  successfully  stone  fruits 
in  pots  in  a  vinery  started  into  growth  on  the  1st 
of  February  ? ''  may,  we  think,  be  answered  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  the  answer  will  depend 
very  much  what  is  meant   by   "successfully."     If 


THE     NATIONAL    CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  have  just  been  looking  through 
the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  1902, 
and  I  find  that  five  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  the  paid 
judges  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society ;  and  ol  this  number  three  of  them 
are  the  principal  officers  of  the  society — men 
who  as  members  of  the  show  committee  are 
supposed  to  be  intimate  with  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  and  the  classes  in  which  they 
exhibit  ;  and  as  members  of  the  show  com- 
mittee they,  I  imagine,  have  the  direction  of 
the  placing  of  the  various  exhibits.  More 
than  this — I  also  perceive  that  the  three 
principal  officers  who  are  judges  are  also 
members  of  the  arbitration  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  any  protest  as  to 
the  awards  of  the  judges,  so  they  may  have 
to  consider  protests  made  in  reference  to  their 
own  awards.  By  referring  to  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for  1!(01  I  find  that  eight  members  of  the 
committee  were  judges  in  that  year,  so  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  proper  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  at  the  last  general  meeting  to  so 
alter  the  rule  of  the  society  as  to  the  election  of 
judges  so  as  to  diaquahty  members  of 'the  committee 
from  acting  in  that  capacity — an  alteration  which 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  states  to  be  both  just  and 
proper — has  had  some  good  effect,  as  seen  in  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  judges  in  the  present 
year  taken  from  the  committee. 

The  practice  of  selecting  to  make  awards  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  society  is  so 
opposed  to  universal  practice  and  liable  to  be 
adversely  criticised  that  I  am  astonished  so  influ- 
ential a  society,  which  I  have  heard  claims  to  be  the 
foremost  special  iioricultural  society  in  the  king- 
dom, sets  such  a  bad  example  to  its  many  afiiliated 


candidate,  taking  care  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  the  highest  success  attainable  under  the  best  and 
when  the  nominations  are  made,  they  are  certain  I  most  favourable  conditions  of  growth  is  meant, 
to  be  elected,  as  I  am  informed  that  the  executive  |  we  say  at  once,  and  emphatically,  that  it  is  not 
committee  who  make  the  final  selection  invariably  j  possible.  But  if  the  grower  should  be  satisfied 
accept  these  self-made  nominations.  The  sooner  i  with  moderate  success  as  regards  yield  of  crop  and 
the  members  remove  this  state  of  things  the  better  i  quality  of  fruit  in,  say,  three  seasons  out  of  five, 

he  may  indulge  in  the  hobby  with  a  prospect 
of  this  qualified  success  being  obtained.  In 
such  a  case  his  trees  should  be  placed  in  the 
vinery  the  first  week  in  January,  the  house 
being  still  kept  cool  and  airy  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  vinery,  although  cool,  would 
be  warmer  than  the  air  outside,  and  would 
prepare  the  trees  to  expand  their  bloom 
with  the  little  extra  heat  applied  on  the  1st 
of  February.  Once  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  air 
more  or  less  must  be  admitted  day  and  night. 
To  prevent  the  undue  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature to  the  detriment  of  the  Vines  starting 
into  growth  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  may  be 
provided  during  cold  and  frosty  weather.  The 
temperature  best  calculated  to  suit  the  stone 
fruit  trees  all  through  the  growing  season  will 
be  a  moderately  low  one,  always  with  a  slight 
current  of  air  circulating  through  the  house, 
a  lower  and  a  more  airy  temperature  than 
that  which  would  suit  the  Vine  best.  There- 
fore in  growing  the  two  together  it  must 
always  be  a  question  of  compromise  between 
the  two  throughout  the  season. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  a  far  more  satisfactory  result 
would  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  house  into 
two  (having  a  partition  between),  planting  the 
Vines  in  one  division  at  the  right  distance 
apart,  reserving  the  second  division  of  the 
house  for  the  fruit  trees  in  pots,  where  the 
proper  conditions  necessary  to  successful 
growth  could  be  provided  and  complete  success 
achieved  both  with  Vines  and  the  pot  trees. 
Supposing  the  grower  is  now  about  to  buy 
his  trees  with  the  intention  of  having  ripe 
Cherries  early  in  Jlay  until  well  into  June, 
and  Plums  from  the  first  week  in  June  until 
they  are  ripe  out  of  doors,  he  should  make 
sure  that  the  trees  are  well  furnished  with 
fruit-buds  and  that  they  were  repotted 
about  the  end  of  September  in  pots  not 
for  the  society,  which  just  now  that  it  has  to  seek  ,  too  large.  The  trees  are  best  left  out  of  doors 
a  new  home  needs  all  the  support  it  can  obtain. 


A  CnRIOUS   CYCLAMEN  FLOWER. 


A  Country  Member. 


until  introduced  into  the  house  about  the  middle 
of  January,  provided  the  pots  are  protected  from 
frost  and   from   too   much   moisture   at  the  root. 
DTTTAio    Axrn  r'WT7RT3TWQ  Annual  repotting  in  the  autumn  is  imperative  if 

PLL'Mts  AJNU  UHlt,KKlll,&.  satisfactory  crops  are  to  be  obtained.     The  subject 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The  Garden."]  is  a  large  one— far  too  large  to  enter  into  fully  in 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  ask  those  readers  of  The  answer  to  a  question.  One  of  the  chief  conditions 
Garden  who  have  had  some  practical  experience  I  necessary  to  success  in  the  growth  of  the  Plum 
in  the  following  subjects :  Is  it  possible  to  grow  I  and  the  Cherry  in  pots  is  to  provide  a 
successfully  stone  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  a  vinery,  '  fairly  cool  atmosphere,  with  a  circulation  of  air 
started  into  growth  on  the  1st  of  February  V  ■  day  and  night  until  the  trees  are  well  set  with 
The  house  is  a  span  about  2(1  feet  wide.  The  fruit,  using  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible,  but  this 
Vines  could  be  trained  10  feet  apart  vertically.  \  must  be  available  when  wanted  in  case  of  a  spell 
This  distance  apart  would  no  doubt  give  plenty  of ,  of  frosty  and  cold  weather.  After  a  good  set  of 
light  for  the  fruit  growing  underneath,  but  the  fruit  is  secured  a  more  generous  temperature  may 
temperature  to  suit  all  subjects  through  their  be  given,  but  the  trees  on  no  account  should  he 
various  St asjes  of  growth  is  what  I  am  in  doubt  hard  forced  at  any  time.  Disbudding  must  be 
about.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  the  fruits  we  duly  attended  to  ;  so  also  must  the  top-dressing 
would  like  to  grow  if  they  could  be  grown  satis-  of  the  roots  with  rich  soil,  consisting  of  half  loam 
factorily  under  the  above  conditions,  but  we  would  ,  and  fresh  horse  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
not  attempt  it  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  the  I  bone  meal.  The  youug  roots  will  take  to  this 
plan  succeeding.      If  the  scheme  is  likely  to  be  |  top-dressing  with  great  avidity,  and  it  should  be 
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repeated  over  and  over  again  at  intervals  until  the 
top-dressing  is  built  up  several  inches  above  the 
riras  of  the  pots.  Rain-water  should  be  used  for 
watering  and  syringing  when  available,  especially 
for  syringing  purposes,  as  it  leaves  no  sediment 
behind  on  the  fruit.  Watering  must  receive  great 
care  at  all  times  ;  give  an  abundance  during  hot 
weather  whilst  the  trees  are  making  their  growth 
and  the  fruit  swelling,  and  twice  a  week  at  least 
use  diluted  manure  water.  As  soon  as  the  fruits 
show  signs  of  ripening  plenty  of  air  must  be 
admitted,  as  high  flavour  and  finish  cannot  be  had 
without.  Plums  should  be  left  on  the  trees  until 
well  ripe,  and  they  should  never  be  picked  imme- 
diately after  watering  or  the  flavour  will  be 
insipid.  They  should  be  separated  from  the 
branch  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  not  plucked  off. 
Insect  pests  must  be  guarded  against  at  all  times 
by  periodical  fumigation  with  XL  All  insecticide. 
Soon  after  the  trees  have  ripened  their  crop  they 
should  be  removed  out  of  doors  and  plunged  in 
leaves  or  ashes,  potted  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  introduced  into  the  house  for  forcing  again  in 
June. 

The  following  varieties  of  Plums,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  are  amongst  the  best  for  dessert, 
and  succeed  well  under  pot  culture  :  July  Green 
Gage,  Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  Transparent  Gage  (new 
early),  Purple  Gage,  Kirke's  Purple,  Guthrie's 
Late  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson's, 
President  (Rivers'),  and  Rivers'  Late  Orange. 

Cherries,  in  order  of  ripening :  Guigne  d'Anno- 
nay.  Belle  d'Orleans,  Bigarreau  Jaboulay,  Frog- 
more  Bigarreau,  May  Puke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Elton 
Heart,  Royal  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Waterloo 
Heart,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigarreau  Monstrous, 
Florence,  and  Black  Tartarian. — Ed.] 


THE  KOYAL  HOETICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AND  ITS  CONFEEENCES. 
[To  TnE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  answer  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Barr  re  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its 
conferences  (page  .308).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
frame  a  five-year  schedule,  and  the  Lily  conference 
was  a  huge  success.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
Lily  authorities  in  the  world  contributed.  Dr. 
Henry  among  the  number,  and  the  volume  of  the 
Journal  containing  the  report  and  the  papers  read 
is  surely  an  answer  to  Mr.  Barr's  remarks.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  to-day  in  a  proud 
position,  and  we  are  glad.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  The  Garden,  a  journal  I 
now  take  keen  delight  and  interest  in,  supports 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
all  its  good  works.  I  am  glad  The  Garden  is 
still  quietly  working  for  a  proper  sphere  of  action 
with  regard  to  adequate  trial  grounds,  and  I  hope 
its  efforts  will  not  be  unavailing.         F.  R.  H.  S. 

[We    thank    our    correspondent    for    his    kind 
remarks  about  The  Garden. — Ed.] 
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THE     MAIDEN-HAIR 
SPLEENWORT. 

(ASPLBNIUM     TriCHO  MANES.) 

UNDOUBTEDLY  this  little  Fern  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  our  wall  Ferns, 
and  in  many  places  where  the  Fern 
vandal  is  discouraged  it  may  be 
found  draping  old  walls  with  its 
pretty  rosettes,  or  peeping  from  the 
chinks  of  wayside  stone  dykes  and  hedge  banks. 
Its  popular  title  of  Maiden-hair  is  due  to  the 
intensely  black  and  shining  slender  midribs  of  the 
fronds,  but  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  Maiden- 
hair family  proper,  the  Adiantums ;  like  most  of  their 
relatives,  of  which  they  have  many,  the  Asplenia 
or  Spleenworts  constitute  a  large  genus.  It  is 
evergreen  and  loves  a  rocky  situation  ;  it  is  also 
a  lover  of  dry  positions,  and  consequently  does  not 
readily  lend  itself   to  culture  under  the  moister 


environments  pre- 
ferred by,  and  hence 

afforded     to,     most 

Ferns    which    are 

grown.       The    fronds 

object  to  being  wetted 

much,  and  are  apt  in 

such      case     to     turn 

black,  with  a  kind  of 

rot,     if     kept     under 

close    conditions, 

which  hinder  eva- 
poration.      The    best 

plan,   therefore,  is  to 

give  it  a  north  aspect 

in  a  wall  chink,  or  to 

insert      it       between 

pieces  of  stone  or  brick 

arranged   on   a   steep 

slope,    and     then     to 

cover  it  with  a  bell- 
glass      which     freely 

admits  air  beneath  it. 

The   finest   specimens 

we  have  seen  in  culti- 
vation were  grown  in 

this   way.     Curiously 

enough     though     the 

family  of  Spleenworts 

is   a  large   one,    and 

peculiar  in  the  great 

range  of  size  which  it 
embraces  (A.  septen- 
trionale,  for   instance 

resembling  a  small  tuft  of  grass,  while  A.  Nidus, 
the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  may  have  huge  fronds  5  feet 
high  and  1  foot  across),  there  is  very  little  tendency 
to  sport  among  the  great  majority  of  the  component 
species.  One  little  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  broken  through  the  family 
tradition  of  constancy,  and  given  quite  a  number 
of  pretty  varieties.  A.  T.  mersum,  for  instance, 
has  been  found  repeatedly  in  a  wild  state,  and 
represents  precisely  the  same  sport  in  the  Spleen- 
worts as  Polypodium  cambricum  or  the  plumose 
and  so-called  Welsh  Polypody  does  in  that  family. 
The  little  side  divisions  of  the  species  are  normall}' 
oval  and  smooth  edged,  but  in  incisions  they  are 
very  much  larger  and  beaiitifully  cut  into  sharply 
pointed  segments.  Crested  forms  have  also  been 
found  over  and  over  again,  in  which  the  end 
of  the  frond  is  branched  out  into  ornate  little 
tassels.  A.  T.  cristatum  and  A.  T.  hamo-cristatura. 
Others  again,  like  A.  T.  Mouleii  and  A.  T.  Harrovii, 
have  the  side  divisions  extra  small  and  the  edges 
deeply  crenate  or  bluntly  toothed.  A  friend  of 
the  writer,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  of  Acton,  recently 
found  examples  of  this  in  Devonshire,  and  being 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  camera,  he  seized  the 
rare  opportunity  thus  afi'orded  of  photographing  a 
wild  Fern  sport  in  situ.,  as  shown  in  our  reproduc- 
tion. The  photograph  is  the  more  interesting,  as 
it  shows  how  varieties  originate  in  conjunction 
with  the  common  type,  which  is  also  shown  in  the 
picture.  Besides  the  main  plant  of  the  "find" 
we  may  detect  a  seedling  of  it  in  the  top  right  hand 
corner,  and  in  fact  there  were  several  others  close 
by.  The  spores  of  A.  Trichomanes  and  its  varieties 
are  verj'  easily  raised  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
plants,  as  a  rule,  come  true.  The  incisura  group, 
liowever,  are  invariably  barren,  and  consequently 
rare,  as  they  can  only  be  propagated  by  division. 
A  group  of  the  best  types  grown  as  suggested 
forms  an  extremely  pretty  picture.  We  have 
grown  good  specimens  also  in  a  Wardian  case  by 
giving  plenty  of  light  and  taking  particular  care 
only  to  water  the  soil  and  not  the  fronds.  Treated 
thus  judiciously  the  small  size  of  the  species 
renders  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  culture.  The 
sportive  capacitj'  of  A.  Trichomanes,  coupled  with 


ASPLENirM   TRICHOMANES  VAR.    CRENATUM  GROWING  WILD. 


Spleenwort  kinship,  as  the  Hart's-tongue  itself  is 
undoubtedly  closely  allied.  Discrepancy  in  size, 
however,  forms  no  bar  at  all  to  Fern  crossing, 
hence  the  giant  and  the  pigmy  species  may  quite 
possibly  mate,  and  this  possibility  involves  a 
chance  of  introducing  differences  of  form  and 
greater  delicacy  of  cutting  and  capacity  for  forming 
tassels  into  such  species  as  have  hitherto  declined 
to  "sport"  spontaneously.  Sow  the  spores  of  the 
two  species  together,  the  plain  fronded  exotic  and 
the  ornate  sport  of  the  native  A.  Trichomanes,  and 
while  the  grower  cannot  lose,  since  any  way  he 
gets  his  crop  of  both,  he  may  gain  by  finding  some 
day  amongst  his  sportlings  a  rara  avis  in  the  shape 
of  a  brilliant  combination,  plus  probably  a  hardier 
type  of  the  exotic  form.  Such  things  have  been 
done  in  another  familj',  the  Polypodies  —  P. 
Schneiderii  to  wit — and  therefore  may  be  done 
again.  In  that  now  well-known  Fern,  our  com- 
paratively little  P.  vulgare,  in  its  beautiful  varietal 
finely  cut  and  eccentric  Cornubiense  type,  has 
infused  its  full  character  into  the  huge  growing 
exotic  P.  aureum,  while  hardening  it  sufficiently 
to  stand  some  degrees  of  frost,  as  our  own 
experience  demonstrates. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 
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Planting  Fruit  Trees. 
.ECENTLY  instructions  were  given  for 
planting  some  varieties  of  hard}'  bush 
fruits,  and  many  of  the  remarks  then 
made  are  applicable  to  the  subjects 
now  treated  upon.  Directions  have 
also  been  given  for  preparing  the  land. 
In  the  case  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  similar 
large  growing  trees,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  secure  them  to  reliable  stakes  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted,  and  in  carrying  this  out  their  bark 
should  be  protected  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  stakes  with  pieces  of  old  indiarubber  hose 
or  hay  bands.  The  stems  of  trees  that  are  planted 
the  established  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  induce  against  walls  should  be  kept  at  least  i  inches  clear, 
variation  in  more  or  less  allied  species  by  means  of  so  that  adequate  space  for  them  to  swell  is 
hybridisation,  epeus  up  a  fine  field  for  Fern  afforded,  and  they  should  be  but  loosely  secured  to 
hybridisers.     As  we  have   said   the   genus   varies  [  the   wall   until   the   soil   has   settled.       Excellent 


greatly  in  size  and  also  in  form,  some  species  being 
delicately  cut,  as  in  the  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
group,  and  some  not  cut  at  all,  as  in  the  Bird's-nest 
Fern,  which  rather  resembles  a  huge  Hart's-tongue, 
but  in  so  doing  by  no  means  forfeits  its  claim  to 


varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  suitable  for  special 
purposes     are     now    very    plentiful,    but     space 
prohibits  lists  of  them  being  enumerated  here. 
Standard  Apples,  Pears,  &c. 
Sheltered    sites    should    be    chosen    for    these 
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sufficiently  far  away  from  forest  trees  to  prevent 
injury  from  their  shade  or  roots.  The  trees  should 
be  worked  upon  free  stocks  and  be  planted  at  least 
24  feet  apart  each  way.  In  planting  varieties 
lliat  yield  very  large  fruits  select  positions  for 
them  that  are  the  most  sheltered,  otherwise  much 
of  their  best  fruit  will  probably  be  blown  down 
and  spoilt,  and  in  grass  orchards  each  tree  should 
be  protected  from  cattle  and  rabbits  and  have  a 
space  of  several  feet  in  diameter  cultivated  around 
it.  Standard  Plums  should  possess  clean  stems 
6  feet  in  height,  and  strong  growing  kinds  be 
planted  about  20  feet  asunder,  while  moderate 
growers  should  be  placed  from  15  feet  to  18  feet 
apart. 

Pyramid  and  Bdsh  Trees. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  compact  growing 
varieties  of  Cherries  should  in  an  ordinary  way  be 
planted  12  feet  apart  each  way,  although  where 
great  variety  is  wanted,  compared  with  the  space 
at  command,  they  may  be  confined  to  9  feet,  while 
strong  growing  Cherries  with  spreading  habit 
should  be  allowed  1.")  feet.  Pyramids  and  bushes 
are  much  more  suitable  trees  to  plant,  at  least  in 
gardens,  than  are  standards,  but  in  any  position 
they  are  best  grown  upon  cultivated  laud,  and  for 
this  description  of  tree  the  Apple  should  be 
worked  upon  the  Paradise  and  the  Pear  upon  the 
Quince  stock,  this  being  all  the  more  important  if 
the  soil  is  deep  and  strong. 

Cordon  Trees. 

This  mode  of  training  has  some  decided 
advantages,  amongst  them  being  early  fertility  and 
that  of  its  being  possible,  by  planting  trees  of  this 
kind,  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  from  a 
given  space  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
sort  of  tree.  The  Pear  is  particularly  amenable 
to  this  mode  of  culture,  either  when  grown  upon 
walls  or  trellises.  Single  cordons  should  be 
planted  from  15  inches  to  IS  inches  apart,  the  trees 
being  worked  upon  the  Paradise  stock. 

T.  Coomeer. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Forcing  Shrubs. 
Those  who  contemplate  purchasing  from  the  nur- 
series should  do  so  without  further  delay.  For 
early  forcing  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
during  summer  are  preferable,  and  are  best  adapted 
for  this  work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  plants 
on  arrival  in  damp  leaf-soil  or  coeoanut  fibre, 
watering  them  well.  Let  them  remain  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  potting  :  after  potting  they  should 
be  watered  and  plunged  in  coeoanut  fibre,  which 
will  keep  the  roots  moist.  Protect  them  from 
frost  until  taken  indoors.  These  plants  well  repay 
careful  attention,  and  should  be  given  pots  of  a 
size  that  will  admit  of  about  an  inch  of  soil  being 
well  pressed  in  around  the  root  mass.  Liberal 
drainage  and  good  rieh  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and 
sand  should  be  used.  Those  delivered  in  pots 
should  have  their  drainage  and  roots  examined. 

Lilacs 
are  indispensable  for  forcing,  and  are  always 
admired  when  in  flower.  Imported  plants  from 
the  continent  are  invariably  the  best  for  early 
forcing.  A  moist  temperature  of  about  55'^  will 
be  sufficient  at  first.  When  placed  in  too  high  a 
temperalxire  growth  is  induced  to  start,  and  the 
flowers  often  remain  dormant  and  die  awaj' 
instead  of  opening.  Marie  Legraye  is  the  best 
early  white.  Charles  X.  is  a  fine  dark  free- 
flowering  variety.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  the  best 
red  one.  President  Grevy,  Mme.  Lemoine, 
and  Michael  Buckner  are  some  of  the  best  sorts. 

MAfiNOI.IAS 

make  excellent  plants  for  pots,  but  must  not  be 
hard  forced.  M.  Lennei  is  a  deep  red,  M.  Yulan 
is  a  good  pure  white,  M.  Soulangeana  is  a  white 
variety  tinged  with  pink.  The  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  Opulus)  and  V.  plicatum  are  useful  for 
forcing.  Ueutzia  gracilis,  Staphylea  colchica,  and 
Kalmias  with  their  lovely  red  and  pink  flowers 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Prunus,  Genistas,  and 
Almonds   are    shrubs   which    lend   themselves   to 


forcing.  Rhododendrons,  Choisya  ternata,  and 
shrubby  Spir-ieas,  such  as  Louis  van  Houtte  and 
prunifolia,  must  also  be  included.  Wistarias, 
Laburnums,  and  many  other  things  might  be  men- 
tioned. Many  of  the  above  will  come  into  flower 
without  being  subjected  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  flowers  will  last  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  are  of  a  much  better  colour  when  not  hard 
forced. 

Azaleas. 

These  are  among  the  most  important  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  for  cut  flowers  or  as  decorative 
plants  for  the  greenhouse.  Where  a  large  quantity 
of  cut  flowers  is  desired  early,  old  plants  are  the 
best  for  this  work.  Such  varieties  as  Deutsche 
Perle  and  Fielder's  White,  if  the  growth  has  been 
well  ripened  early,  will  come  into  flower  at  this 
season  with  very  little  forcing.  Azaleas  are  very 
liable  to  the  attack  of  thrips  and  red  spider. 
Syringing  the  plants  freely — on  no  account  letting 
them  become  dry  at  the  roots — will  keep  these 
pests  at  bay.  Azalea  mollis  and  Ghent  varieties 
should  be  largely  grown  for  decoration  and  cutting 
purposes.  When  not  hard  forced  the  flowers  will 
last  well  in  water. 

Slough.  John  Fleming. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
If  one  desires  that  portion  of  the  flower  garden 
adjacent  to  the  dwelling-house  to  be  interesting  and 
pleasant  during  the  winter  months  attention  to 
covering  the  bare  surfaces  may  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  autumn  flowers  are  over,  but  this  year 
beds  and  borders  of  herbaceous  perennial  and 
annual  plants  have  remained  exceptionally  long  in 
beauty,  and  while  they  remain  thus  it  would 
be  simply  folly  to  interfere  with  the  beds  unless 
it  is  just  occasionally  going  over  them  to  remove 
unsightly  plants.  Once,  however,  frost  and  wet 
have  destroyed  them  preparation  should  be  made 
to  enhance  their  appearance,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  good  collection  of  shrubs  of  various  shades  and 
hues  should  be  at  hand.  Herbaceous  plants, 
perennial  and  biennial,  with  fine  foliage  may  with 
advantage  be  employed,  Aralias,  Ajugas,  Stachys, 
Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Thymes,  Wallflowers,  and 
large  flowered  Vincas,  with  groups  of  bulbs  amongst 
them,  would  make  an  effective  arrangement  to  in- 
terest and  please  throughout  the  winter  and  prevent 
these  particular  beds  from  becoming  eyesores. 
Bulb  planting  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  kinds  of  plants  might  now  be  relegated  to  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  propagating  department, 
where  the  more  delicate  sorts  should  be  arranged 
by  themselves,  while  those  requiring  cooler  treat- 
ment should  be  kept  together. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  in  the 
reserve  garden  a  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  In 
May  and  June  such  a  bed  is  invaluable  for  cutting 
from,  as  these  beautiful  flowers  are  always  in 
demand.  Partial  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture  are 
essential  to  their  successful  culture,  while  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  quantities  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten 
cow  manure  should  be  used.  In  planting  the 
crowns  they  should  be  placed  2  inches  apart,  when 
they  will  thrive  for  five  or  six  years  without  any 
need  of  being  removed. 

St.  Fagaus.  Hugh  A.  Pbttigrbw. 

THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Trenching. 
I  DO  not  advise  trenching  wet,  heavy  soils  before 
spring,  as  I  have  proved  that  it  is  far  better  done 
at  that  season,  but  on  light,  porous  ground  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  pushing  this  forward. 
Every  vacant  plot  should  if  possible  be  so  treated 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Though  it  is  not 
possible  in  all  gardens  owing  to  want  of  labour, 
every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  deep  cultivation  as  much  as  possible,  for 
by  so  doing  new  life  is  put  into  old  gardens  and 
the  return  is  great  compared  with  that  from 
land  simply  dug  over.  In  case  of  heavy  soils 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  all  till  early 
spring  owing  to  pressure  of  work  at  that  season, 
it  will  be  far  better  to  do  it  now  than  not  at  all. 
Work  in  plenty  of  long  stable  litter  at  the  bottom. 


and,  indeed,  refuse  of  almost  any  kind,  such  as 
leaves,  sweepings  from  the  walks,  burnt  refuse, 
and  so  forth.  When  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime 
strew  a  good  coating  over  the  surface  after  the 
work  is  completed.  Mushrooms  are  in  most  places 
highly  esteemed  all  through  the  year,  and  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  to  make  up  a  bed  in  every 
available  place  where  they  are  likely  to  grow 
and  plenty  of  material  is  at  hand.  Beds  may  be 
made  up  in  the  open  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
When  properly  done  and  a  sufficient  bulk  of 
suitable  material  is  placed  firmly  together,  make 
it  up  ridge  shape,  and  well  cover  with  long  stable 
litter.  Good  results  may  be  looked  for  sooner  or 
later,  even  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Beds 
which  are  now  bearing  in  the  Mushroom  house 
will  be  much  improved  by  giving  a  good  soaking 
of  farmyard  manure  water  when  dry,  which  should 
be  warmed  before  using.  Avoid  too  much  fire- 
heat  or  the  yield  will  be  short  and  the  quality 
poor.  What  promotes  the  good  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms during  the  winter  months  is  the  slight  heat 
which  arises  from  newly-formed  beds. 

Seakale  is  very  late  ripening  up  its  crowns  this 
season,  consequently  it  will  not  answer  to  forcing 
quite  so  well  as  in  some  years,  but  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  push  it  along  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Introduce  good  batches  weekly,  giving 
it  the  warmest  end  of  the  Mushroom  house  or  some 
other  convenient  place. 

Chicory, 
generally  much  appreciated  for  winter  salads, 
should  also  be  brought  on  in  heat,  keeping  it  quite 
dark.  The  roots  are  much  better  left  in  the 
ground  and  taken  up  as  required,  unless  the 
weather  threatens  to  be  very  severe,  when  in  this 
case  some  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in 
ashes. 

Dandelion  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Chicory. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. 

Late  plantings  of  these  have  made  good  growth, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  plants  in 
cold  frames,  late  orchard  houses,  or  in  some 
position  where  protection  can  be  given. 

Chervil. 
Lift   and  plant   in  boxes  small  quantities  at  a 
time  and  store  in  cool  houses  or  frames. 

Mustard  and  Cress 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  and  placed  under  glass 
weekly.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


ORCHIDS. 
Orchids  in  Bloom. 
At  no  season  of  the  year  are  Orchid  flowers  more 
appreciated  than  at  present  and  during  the  winter 
months,  and  with  the  numerous  species  and  varie- 
ties now  available  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  show  throughout  the  year.  Many 
of  the  hybrids  bloom  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  and  tend  to  brighten  our  houses  at 
this  season.  Considering  the  time,  care,  and 
expense  required  to  bring  such  plants  to  perfec- 
tion, it  is  remarkable  what  lovely  hybrids  can  be 
bought  at  a  very  low  figure.  The  freedom  with 
which  they  grow  and  the  way  they  increase  gives 
lovers  of  Orchids  who  intend  forming  good  collec- 
tions every  encouragement  to  procure  all  the 
hybrids  as  they  appear. 

In  the  Cattleya  houses  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  hybrids  now  in  bloom  :  Cattleya  Lord 
Rothschild  (C.  gaskelliana  x  C.  dowiana  var.  aurea), 
L;elio-Cattleya  Lady  Rothschild  (L.  Perrinii  x  C. 
Warscewiczii),  Cattleya  Jlrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley 
(C.  bowringiana  X  hardyana  var.),  Cattleya 
Portia  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  labiata),  Lfelio- 
Cattleya  Decia  (L.  Perrinii  x  C.  dowiana  var. 
aurea),  Cattleya  Mantinii  (C.  bowringiana  X  C. 
dowiana  var.  aurea),  Lselio-Cattleya  Isis  (L.  pumila 
X  C.  Marstersonia;),  and  L«lio-Cattleya  statteriana 
(C.  labiata  x  L.  Perrinii).  The  most  conspicuous 
species  now  in  flower  is  the  beautiful  Cattleya 
labiata,  accompanied  by  C.  bowringiana,  the  two 
making  a  good  show.  While  the  plants  are  in 
bloom  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  drier  than 
usual  or   the   flowers    are    quickly   disfigured   by 
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spot  and  do  not  last  their  usual  time.  After  the 
flowers  have  been  taken  from  the  plants,  the  bases 
of  the  sheath  and  fiower-stem  upon  some  plants 
of  Cattleya  labiata  remain  damp  and  a  downward 
■decay  takes  places  which,  if  not  noticed  in  time, 
will  inevitably  ruin  the  bulbs.  When  a  sheath  is 
not  dry  and  crisp  and  ripened  off  in  a  natural 
manner,  it  should  be  entirely  removed  and  the 
flower-stem  cut  clean  off.  Should  there  be  any 
sign  of  decay,  scrape  away  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stem  level  or  a  little  into  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  and 
put  in  a  pinch  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  quickly 
•dries  up  the  affected  part  and  preveots  the  loss  of 
the  bulb. 

In  the  warm  houses  Dendrobium  Phal^nopsis, 
D.  bigibbum,  and  D.  statterianum  give  us  a  good 
show  of  bloom,  also  many  of  the  Selenipediums 
■and  numerous  species  and  hybrids  of  Cypripediums. 
Though  there  are  many  fine  hybrids  of  the  latter, 
there  are  few  that  surpass  in  beauty  the  lovely  old 
■C.  spiceriauum,  which  at  this  season  is  one  of  the 
most  useful.  The  cooler  section  of  Cypripediums, 
such  as  C.  leeanum,  C.  lathamianum,  C.  Sallierii 
hyeanum,  C.  venustum.  C.  insigneand  its  numerous 
varieties,  C.  i.  Sanderee  being  the  most  beautiful. 
'Other  species  and  numerous  hybrids  will  afford 
us  a  fine  show  of  bloom  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  cool  and  cool  intermediate  houses  numerous 
species  and  varieties  largely  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  bloom,  Odontoglossum  orispum  being 
well  represented,  likewise  0.  andersonianum,  0. 
ruckerianum,  0.  madrense,  0.  grande,  0.  loo- 
■christiense,  0.  Hallio-crispum,  0.  Rossii,  0.  croei- 
.dipterum,  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  Maxiliaria  venusta, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  leopoldiana,  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  L^lia  pumila,  also  Oncidium  varicosum,  0. 
iprfetextum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  tigrinum,  0.  cheiro- 
phorum,  0.  ornithorhyncum  and  its  variety 
album,  0.  Mantinii,  and  0.  incurvura.  The  flower- 
spikes  should  not  remain  long  on  the  plants  after 
the  last  blooms  have  expanded,  especially  those  of 
O.  varicosum.  Many  little  curiosities  are  in  bloom. 
If  not  showy,  they  are  very  interesting. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Sosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  iV. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chpysanthemums    at     Redhill.  — 

Mr.  William  Wells,  of  the  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  has,  of  all  the  Chrysanthemum  specialists, 
rendered  very  exceptional  service  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pockett  seedlings  into  this  country, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
flower-loving  public  had  just  begun  to  settle 
■down,  as  it  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  before, 
to  expect  that  the  future  novelties  were  destined 
to  be  imported  from  one  source  only,  a  source 
which  had  certainly  produced  many  brilliant 
■examples  of  the  raisers'  cultural  skill,  but  which 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years'  unqualified  success 
bad  begun  to  show  signs  of  deterioration.  American 
novelties  have  for  some  reason  or  other  long  since 
•ceased  to  figure  in  the  yearly  trade  displays. 
■Continentals  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
unquestionably  been  of  a  lower  order  of  merit  than 
before,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Australian  seedlings  should  have  received  a  larger 
share  of  popular  support  than  might  have  been 
meted  out  to  them  had  the  quality  of  the  others 
'been  maintained.  We  always  begin  our  round 
of  the  trade  displays  by  a  visit  to  Earlswood. 
Blooms  that  are  produced  early  in  the  season  and 
■in  such  fine  condition  as  we  usually  see  them  there 
are  always  bright  and  clean.  Being  away  from 
the  metropolis  and  In  the  full  light  of  the  country 
we  find  the  colouring  more  vivid  and  more  in 
-accordance  with  the  raisers'  descriptions  than 
when  the  same  varieties  are  produced  close  to 
town.  There  are  several  glass  structures  in  which 
Mr.  Wells'  Chrysanthemums  are  housed,  but  the 
large  show  house,  containing  the  pick  of  the  collec- 
tion, holds  about  2,000  plants  in  pots,  all  of  which 
were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  coming  on  with  great 
promise,  although  perhaps  a  little  behind  owing 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  season.     A  grand  lot  of  Mrs. 


T.  W.  Pockett  must  first  be  noticed  ;  the  blooms 
are  really  noble  and  imposing,  and  the  colour  a  pure 
deep  canary-yellow.  Not  very  much  unlike  it  at  a 
distance  is  Mrs.  Harry  Emmerton,  an  immense 
Japanese,  with  long  drooping  florets,  forming  a 
deeply  built  flower,  and  of  a  similar  shade  of  colour. 
General  Hutton  is  another  Japanese  floral  colossus, 
but  of  a  bronzy  yellow  shade.  W.  R.  Church  is  of 
a  deep  rich  rosy  crimson  colour,  with  reverse  of 
bronze,  a  massive  flower  of  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  Alex.  McKinley,  like  the  preceding,  is 
an  Australian,  and  a  very  effective  one  too,  the 
colour  being  a  fine  golden-yellow  streaked  with 
terracotta.  Cheltoni,  a  pure  pale  yellow  sport 
from  Nelly  Pockett,  is  identical  in  all  other 
respects  with  its  parent.  From  various  sources 
come  such  striking  novelties  as  Millicent  Richard- 
son, a  fine  amaranth  ;  Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Nelly  Towers,  a 
charming  shade  of  rosy  mauve  with  silvery  reverse  ; 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  and  many 
others  that  were  seen  for  the  first  time  last  year  or 
the  year  before  and  still  maintain  their  reputation. 
There  are  several  new  additions  this  season  in 
really  rich  deep  crimsons,  one  of  the  finest  perhaps 
being  S.  T.  Wright,  a  Japanese  with  pointed 
florets,  the  colour  being  a  very  deep  velvety 
crimson,  showing  a  metallic  reflection,  the  reverse 
golden-bronze  ;  Lord  Alverstone  is  another,  it  has 
rather  flat  florets,  but  the  colour  is  singularly  rich 
and  effective  even  for  a  crimson.  Mr.  Wells  is  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  continentals  will  this  year 
be  improvements  upon  those  of  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons.  We  noticed  some  excellent  blooms 
of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  a  variety  already  well 
known,  but  still  sufficiently  recent  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  novelty,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Cal vat's 
recent  seedlings.  From  the  same  raiser  comes 
La  Fusion,  a  large  globular  Japanese  with  inter- 
mingling and  incurving  florets,  colour  pure  white 
tinted  flesh.  His  older  Louise  and  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry  both  continue  to  be  good  and  useful  varieties, 
and  Cal  vat's  Sun,  a  fine  deep  golden-yellow  Japanese, 
first  shown  at  the  Great  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900,  isundoubtedly  a  novelty  of  conspicuous 
merits  This  year's  seedlings  include  Mme.  Waldeck 
Rosseau,  a  monster  bloom  of  enormous  size,  having 
florets  that  are  deeply  grooved,  pointed  at  the  lips, 
and  building  up  to  a  form  of  great  depth  and 
solidit}'.  The  colour,  a  deep  velvety  crimson-red, 
with  a  straw  yellow  reverse,  makes  a  striking  effect, 
and  we  should  think  there  is  a  future  in  store  for 
this,  especially  on  the  show-boards.  Mme.  L. 
Cheveaut  is  a  charming  shade  of  rosy  flesh  pink 
something  paler  but  not  altogether  unlike  Mrs. 
Coombes.  In  Calvat's  set  we  also  noticed  Louis 
Leveque,  a  very  large  Japanese  of  a  velvety  plum- 
coloured  crimson  ;  Melina,  Souvenir  du  Ministre 
P.  Legrand,  and  Electreux  we  must  see  again 
before  anything  can  be  said  of  them. 

SOUthwaPk  Park.— Among  the  various 
Metropolitan  displays  of  Chrysanthemums  the 
collection  at  Southwark  Park  is  always  of  peculiar 
interest,  by  reason  of  the  disadvantages  that 
surround  it.  Situated  in  a  densely-populated 
neighbourhood,  and  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
dingy  streets  of  houses  and  factories,  it  is  surprising 
what  a  remarkably  good  display  of  the  popular 
autumn  flower  is  annually  made,  to  the  evident 
delight  of  many  of  the  residents  who  otherwise 
would  have  but  little  opportunity  of  gratifying 
any  horticultural  tendency  they  might  have. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  T-shaped  green- 
house, in  which  the  collection  is  very  tastefully 
arranged,  is  that  in  the  Gomm  Road,  and  a 
few  paces  to  the  right  brings  the  visitor  in  full 
view  of  the  house.  The  collection  is  an  admirable 
example  of  gratifying  every  taste,  for  it  contains 
varieties  of  every  type  and  section.  Some  of  the 
old-fashioned  incurves  are  in  good  form,  and  of 
these  white  Beverley,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  various  members  of  the  Queen 
family,  the  highly-coloured  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc  need  no  description.  The  large 
Anemone-flowered  section  is  also  represented  in 
fair  proportions,  and  is  useful  by  way  of  varying 
the  effect.  The  richly-coloured  Descartes  has 
no  ris'^al  in  such  mixed  groups  as  we  see  in  the 
London  parks,  and  is  always  well  done.     .Junon, 


a  pale  lilac  mauve,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn,  a  large  white 
self,  Delaware,  M.  Chas.  Lebocqz,  and  Mrs.  Judge 
Benedict  are  other  instances  in  the  section  named. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  weird  fantastic  Japanese 
predominate.  Raisers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
contribute  their  quota  towards  charming  the  eye 
of  the  local  connoisseur,  who,  from  remarks  that 
were  audibly  made  in  our  presence,  is  quite  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  on  some  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  kinds.  From  America  there 
are  the  bright  rosy  pink  Wra.  Tricker,  Eda  Prass, 
pale  pearly  pink  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  fine  solid 
golden  bronze  incurving  Japanese  ;  Good  Gracious, 
always  curious  in  form;  International,  J.  H.  Runch- 
man,  a  deep  globular  golden-yellow ;  Simplicity, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  others  which  we  cannot 
specifically  mention.  Among  the  French  varieties 
those  of  Calvat  must  still  take  precedence.  In 
whites  the  Mme.  Gustave  Henry  is  wonderfully 
fine.  Various  shades  of  pale  pinks  and  mauves 
include  noble  blooms  of  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Mrs, 
C.  Harman  Payne,  Louise,  a  grand  incurving 
Japanese  of  some  years  standing ;  Mme.  C. 
Terrier,  Mme.  Marin  Ricoud,  Mme.  Ed.  Rey, 
and  L'ami  Etienne,  the  last  two  being  especially 
valuable  for  their  size  and  earliness.  Others  from 
the  same  raiser  are  M.  Pankoucke,  Boule  d'Or, 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Amiral 
Avellan,  and  M.  Fatzer,  which  are  either  yellow  or 
bronze,  while  purple  and  crimsons  include 
Commandant  Blussel  and  M.  George  Biron,  both 
extremely  useful  sorts.  There  is  a  good  mingling 
of  excellent  sorts  from  other  Continental  growers. 
We  need  only  name  Duke  of  Berwick,  Mme. 
Gab.  Debrie,  M.  Louis  Remy,  La  Triomphante, 
and  Ed.  Audiguier  to  remind  us  that  Delaux, 
Nonin,  de  Reydelles,  and  others  have  not  been 
entirely  supplanted  in  our  general  collections  by 
their  great  rival.  Hairy  varieties,  which  once 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  Southwark  Park, 
appear  to  have  declined  in  popularity  here  as 
elsewhere.  We  only  observed  Louis  Boehmer, 
Beauty  of  Truro,  and  Enfant  des  deux  Mondes 
belonging  to  that  section. 

Chpysanthemums   at  the   Monk- 
ham's     Nupsepy,     AVoodfopd.  —  The 

neighbourhood  of  Woodford  in  recent  years  has 
developed  into  a  well-known  centre  of  Chrysan- 
themum growing  interest,  several  of  our  more 
prominent  cultivators  hailing  from  this  part  of 
Essex.  No  one  has  made  greater  strides  than  Mr. 
R.  C.  Pulling,  his  magnificent  exhibits  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  and  also  at  Edin- 
burgh's grand  autumn  display  gaining  for  him 
enviable  notoriety.  This  season  he  has  excelled 
his  display  of  large  and  handsome  exhibition 
blooms,  outrivalling  any  of  his  previous  efforts. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  achieve  success,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  evidence  was  not 
wanting  of  the  pains  taken  to  produce  good  blooms. 
Phenomenal  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
best  .Japanese  sorts  in  cultivation  were  to  be  seen, 
and  not  only  were  they  large,  both  in  depth  and 
breadth,  but  they  were  also  of  good  form  and 
remarkable  for  their  rich  and  bright  colours. 
Immense  blooms  of  the  massive-looking  .Japanese 
incurved  W.  R.  Church  confronted  one  on  entering 
the  capacious  glass  structure  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition plants  are  housed.  This  is  a  grand  rich 
crimson  flower  with  a  rich  bronze  reverse  to  the 
broad,  incurving  petals  of  considerable  substance. 
The  beautiful  English  -  raised  seedling  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham  was  in  grand  form  and  condition.  The 
lovely  silvery  mauve-pink  is  very  pleasing,  and 
the  form  is  all  that  one  could  desire.  The  silvery 
white  reverse  enhances  the  value  of  the  blooms, 
which  are  deep  in  build.  The  Australian  novelty, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  is  a  large  flower  of  neat  and 
even  form,  and  of  great  depth.  Deep  canary- 
yellow  is  hardly  accurate,  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow 
being  a  better  description  altogether.  This  variety 
appears  to  be  very  reliable,  coming  good  on  all 
buds.  Matthew  Smith  is  another  very  large 
Japanese  novelty,  tinted  reddish  crimson  on  a 
golden  -  yellow  ground.  There  will  be  many 
blooms  of  exceptional  quality  shown.  Mme. 
Carnot,  white ;  Mrs.  W.  ilease,  primrose ;  and 
G.  J.  Warren,  rich  yellow,  make  an  admirable 
trio.    Blooms  of  Mrs.  Barklay  have  probably  never 
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been  seen  in  finer  condition.  There  was  an 
immense  number  of  heavy  blooms,  with  petals  of 
enormous  breadth  and  substance,  and  the  rosy 
mauve  inside  colouring  and  silvery  white  reverse 
have  rarely  if  ever  been  equalled.  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
one  of  Mr.  A.  Weeks'  superb  seedlings,  promises 
to  be  of  great  value  to  exhibitors.  The  colour  is 
orange  -  amber,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome.  It  is  also  a  plant  of  easy  culture.  A 
refined  bloom  is  Mrs.  E.  Hummel,  with  long  petals, 
building  a  curious  and  prettilj'-shaped  Japanese 
incurved.  The  colour  is  pinky  white,'  shaded 
yellow.  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Weeks'  seedlings. 
A  lovely  flower  is  Miss  Evelyn  Douglas,  and  quite 
unique  in  its  build  and  character.  The  petals  are 
not  over  long,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
make  a  flower  of  great  depth  and  soliditj'.  The 
colour  is  one  of  its  chief  charms,  this  being  a 
pleasing  shade  of  rosy  mauve,  slightly  tinted 
cerise.  A  rich  golden-yellow  flower  is  Scottish 
Chief,  and  a  superb  specimen  of  this  deep  flower 
of  good  form  was  conspicuous.  Mr.  Pulling 
has  been  singularly  successful  with  Le  Grand 
Dragon  this  season.  There  were  blooms  of  great 
breadth  and  good  depth,  and  in  accomplishing 
this  the  form  was  all  that  one  could  desire 
in  stiff  competition.  The  colour  this  season 
is  a  grand  orange-yellow,  and  is  verj'  effective. 
That  grand  plant  of  Australian  origin,  J.  R. 
Upton,  was  bearing  very  large  and  deep  blooms  of 
a  beautiful  shade  of  yellow.  Sensation,  the  flower 
which  was  so  much  admired  among  last  season's 
novelties,  is  finishing  in  grand  form.  The  blooms 
are  of  great  breadth  and  correspondingly  deep. 
Deep  rich  yellow,  shaded  bronzy  crimson,  aptly 
describes  its  colour ;  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
exhibitors.  The  soft  yellow  or  primrose  colour 
of  Mme.  Von  Andre,  the  pretty  sport  from  Mutual 
Friend,  is  another  of  the  good  things  this  season 
There  were,  of  course,  many  others  which  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  mention.  Incurved 
Anemones  and  Pompons  were  each  represented  in 
good  form  and  by  reliable  kinds.  In  all  some 
12,000  plants  are  grown  here,  900  of  which  are 
reserved  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Chpysanthemums  at  Forest  Hill. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  have  on  view  at  the 
present  time  a  representative  collection  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  for  various  purposes,  and  the 
plants  occupy  two  large  greenhouses  that  are 
specially  set  apart  for  their  accommodation.  Very 
striking  and  effective  both  for  richness  of  colour 
and  for  size  are  the  seedling  varieties  raised  and 
distributed  last  season  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 
We  particularly  noticed  H.  E.  Hayman,  apricot- 
yellow  ;  Edward  VII.,  rich  claret-crimson  ;  Bessie 
Godfrey,  pure  canary-yellow  ;  Wallace  E.  Vowden,. 
rosy  carmine  ;  and  Godfre3''s  Triumph,  rich  ruby- 
crimson,  varieties  which  form  part  of  a  set  that 
any  raiser  might  well  feel  proud  of.  From  other 
raisers  we  get  the  ever-useful  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  always  a  curiosity  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  green  shade  ;  W.  R.  Church,  a  very 
solid  bloom  of  a  deep  rich  plum-coloured  crimson  ; 
and  Lady  Osborne,  a  pale  pink  Japanese  of  large 
size.  Older  varieties  that  have  dune  well  include 
Viviand  Morel,  Phiebus,  Hairy  Wonder,  Eva 
Knowles,  a  beautiful  warm  golden  terra-cotta- 
coloured  .Japanese  of  excellent  form,  and  its  sport, 
J.  E.  Clayton,  a  very  pure  pale  yellow  ;  Florence 
Molyneux,  the  big  white  Japanese  of  recent 
introduction  ;  Elaine,  Lady  E.  Clark,  and  Mrs. 
Molyneux  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  whites. 
Richer  shades  of  purple  and  crimson  are  seen 
in  Lionel  Humphrey,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Several  large  Anemone- 
flowered  varieties  are  in  good  form,  John  Bunyan, 
W.  W.  Astor,  and  Mme.  Lawton,  a  variety  with 
very  long  florets,  colour  pale  lilac-mauve,  bein<» 
the  chief  attractions  in  this  class.  '  Several  freely- 
flowered  plants  of  the  rosy  pink  single  variety, 
called  Ladysmith,  are  employed  for  decorative 
effect,  and  are  most  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Chpysanthemums    at  Swanley.— 

For  many  years  past  the  large  show  greenhouse  at 
Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  has 
been  the  rendezvous  of  many  a  lover  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent 
visit  there  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  a 
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number  of    visitors    from    a    local    horticultural 
society  making  a  tour  of  the  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  novelties  of  the  season. 
Mr.    Henry     Cannell,    sen.,    has  had   a   lengthy 
acquaintance  with  the  popular  favourite,  and,  in 
spite  of  increasing  years,  seems  to  maintain  his  old 
enthusiasm    for    a     flower    which    has    probably 
undergone    more  change  than   any  other   in    the 
same  period  of  time.     This  lengthy  exnsrience  has 
necessarily   led   to   a  keen  discrimination   of   the 
wants  of  the  Chrysanthemum-growing  fraternity  ; 
and,   therefore,   the    Swanley   firm   has  for  years 
past  had  contributions  from  every  raiser,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
novelties   and    distributing    such    as    have   been 
proved  to  be  really  meritorious.     Seedings,   too, 
have  been   grown    at    Swanley   with  the  best  of 
results,  the  consequence  being  that  by  the  means 
already  stated  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  select  in  all  its  sections.  A  large  span- 
roofed  greenhouse,  160  feet  by  '25  feet,  is  devoted 
to  the  housing  of  the  flowering  plants  in  pots,  of 
which  at  least  3,000  were  on  view  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.     The  arrangement  is  at  once  simple  and 
effective,   for  there  is  a  central  group  of  plants 
down   the  middle   of    the   house,    with   a   rather 
narrower  border  round  the  sides,  thus  presenting 
a  fine  display  of  colour  such  only  as  the  Chrysan- 
themum can  give  at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  is 
difficult   to   specify   the   origin   of   many   of    the 
varieties  grown,   but  we  may  begin,  for  present 
purposes,  with  some  of  those  from  the  continent. 
Mme.  Liger-Ligneau,  a  close  and  compact  looking 
incurved   Japanese,    with    narrow   florets,    colour 
pale-lilac  mauve,  is  the  first  to  be  noticed.     We 
remember  seeing  this  variety  when  it  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  as  the  best 
new  seedling  then  shown.     Calvat  sends  us  Mme. 
Waldeck  Rousseau,  a  bloom  of  noble  proportions, 
deep  in  build,  with  broad-grooved  florets  of  great 
solidity,  and    the   colour  a  fine  shade  of  velvety 
magenta-crimson,    with   a   silvery     pink   reverse. 
Marquis     Visconti-Venosta     is    another    massive 
bloom   from    the   same  raiser,  but   better  known. 
In  O'tahite,  the  same  raiser  sends  us  a  big  bloom  of 
a  beautiful  shade  of  pure  reddish  crimson,  reverse 
golden  bronze.      Louis  Leroux  is  deep  and  solid  in 
build,    colour   deep     golden-yellow ;    a    Japanese 
flower   with   very   broad-grooved    florets.      Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli  is  now  fairly  well  known,   being 
one  of  a  former  series  ;   a  remark  that  also  applies 
to  several  other  prominently  fine  varieties.    Among 
other  novelties  from  the  same  source,  Merlina  is 
very  large  but  wanting  in  colour  ;    F.   S.   Vallis   a 
Japanese,  with  narrow,  long,  and  drooping  florets 
of  a  dark  canary-yellow,  should  be  heard  of  again  ; 
Louis  Leveque  ;    Mme.  L.  Chevraut,  a  soft,  rosy 
flesh-coloured  Japanese  ;    La  Fusion,  an  incurving 
Japanese,  pale  flesh  colour ;  Mme.  G.  Chirac,  and 
several  others  that  might  be  named  but  for  the 
exigencies  of    space,    will   all   help   to   keep  this 
eminent  Frenchman's  name  still  before  us.    Passing 
to  those  much  farther  afield,  we  must  call  special 
attention  to  an    Australian   seedling  called  Lord 
Hopetoun,  a  really  striking  Japanese  of  large  size, 
with  florets  of   medium   width,   the  colour   being 
a   brilliant    deep    reddish     crimson,    and   reverse 
of     old    gold  ;     Mrs.    Harry   Emmerton,   a   large 
yellow   Japanese ;     Mrs.    Geo.    Fairbairn,    a   rich 
golden  bufl;  with  florets  curly  at  the  tips  ;  General 
Hutton,  which  was  seen  in  good  style  last  year,  form, 
with  many  others,  a  batch  of  varieties  of  the  highest 
promise.     Nowadays  it  is  curious  to  note  that  we 
seldom  or  never  come  across  anything  new  in  the 
Anemone  and  Pompon  section,  and  rarely  in  the 
old-fashioned    incurved    type.        Even    the    once 
clearly  defined  dividing  lines  that  separated  the 
Japanese  into   several  distinct  sections  seem  to  be 
passing  away,  a  result  that  must  have  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  various 
types.     In  matters  of  taste   there  is  no  dispute, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  difficulty,  for  the  most 
fastidious    grower,    either   for   decoration   or   for 
show,    to   make  a   selection  out  of  the  novelties 
comprised   in   the  Swanley  collection,  and  for  this 
purpose   anyone   has   only    to   bear   in    mind    the 
well-known   trade  motto  of  the  firm,  "  Come  and 
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HIGHGATE  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
THE  migratiou  of  this  society's  show  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace  at  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  appears  to  have  been  a  wise 
move,  if  we  may  jud^e  by  the  magnittcent  exhibition  got 
together  on  the  'J9th,  30th,  and  31st  ult.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  shows  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and,  although 
the  season  is  late,  there  was  a  remarkably  Hne  lot  of  blooms 
staged  for  adjudication.  This  society  was  one  of  the- 
pioneers  in  encouraging  the  exhibition  of  large  blooms  in 
vases,  and  on  the  present  occasion  there  were  more  exhibits 
of  this  kind  than  have  ever  been  seen  before.  The  table 
decoration  and  other  classes  of  a  decorative  character  were 
well  filled,  and  the  exhibits  were  also  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  They  were  quite  an  important  feature  of  the  show. 
Groups  and  specimen  plants  were  below  the  average, 
although  special  inducements  in  the  way  of  valuable 
prizes  were  offered.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  from  the  trade 
ably  supplemented  the  efforts  of  the  members,  and  together 
these  made  up  an  exhibition  that  even  the  National  Society 
might  be  well  proud  of. 

Of  the  more  impoilant  classes,  that  for  twelve  vases 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain 
five  blooms  of  one  variety,  to  be  faced  all  round,  was  the 
leading  one.  There  were  three  grand  exhibits,  leading 
honours  and  the  silver  cup  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Newman,  Totteridge  Park,  Totteridge. 
His  flowers  were  very  heavy,  fresh  and  clean,  and  also 
of  good  colour.  They  were  represented  by  J.  R.  Upton, 
Mrs.  Barklay,  W.  R.  Church  (grand),  Australie,  A.  H.  liairett, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  others.  A  good 
second  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  (gardener  to  Mr.  Pautia  RaUi> 
.\shstead  Park,  Epsom),  who  had  a  bright  lot  of  blooms. 
Third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  the  Gardens, 
Grass  Park  Farm,  Finchley,  N. 

For  six  vases  of  incurved  varieties,  distinct,  arranged  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  class,  there  were  three  sets. 
The  silver  cup  and  money  prize  for  leading  position  was 
won  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  had  a  nice  even  and  fresh  lot  of 
blooms  of  Lady  Isabel,  John  Lambert,  Han  well  Glory, 
Empress  of  India,  Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  and  Ada  Owen. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr,  A.  Jones  (gardener  tu 
Miss  VV^yburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet),  who  had  larger 
blooms,  but  far  less  even  than  those  in  the  first  prize 
exhibit. 

Of  five  competitors  for  a  single  vase  of  sis  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  arranged  with  any  fuliage  for  decorative  effect, 
Mr.  Brooks  was  again  to  the  fore,  with  a  large  vase  of  good 
blooms  of  splendid  colour,  neatly  and  artistically  disposed. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Frost  (gardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Wear,  East  Hill,  Oakleigh  Park,  with  blooms  set  up  in  an 
Oriental  vase  which  harmonised  beautifully  with  the  fiowers. 
Third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Sandford  (gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
Wright- Ingle,  North  Finchley). 

For  a  vase  of  Pompons  arranged  for  decorative  effect, 
Mr.  S.  North  (gardener  to  ilr.  F.  Snowden,  Bruughtou 
Lodge,  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate),  was  placed  first  with  a 
neat    arrangement  of    mixed    colours  ;  Mr.   D.    B.    Crane, 

4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  X.,  fol- 
lowing with  reddish  crimson  and  yellow  fiowers;  and   ilr. 

5.  Foster  (gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Nivison,  Tenterdeu  Hall, 
Hendon,  third. 

An  interesting  class  was  one  for  twelve  sprays  «.if  undis- 
budded  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  vase,  and  thia 
broughi  out  seven  competitors,  premier  honours  easily 
resting  with  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  who  had  large  freely-flowered 
sprays  of  rich  and  warm  colours.  Second  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  13,  Victoria  Cottages,  Highgate,  N.,  and 
third  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  A.  Jones. 

In  a  special  class  for  one  Japanese  bloom,  quality  to  be 
the  leading  feature,  a  superbly  fine  specimen  of  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  a  pretty  creamy  white  Japanese  incurved  variety, 
was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  taking  second  position 
with  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  of  good  colour.  lu  a  class 
of  a  local  character  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, distinct,  Ave  blooms  in  each  vase,  for  a  challenge 
cup  and  a  money  prize,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  (gardener  to  Mr.  T, 
Boney,  Southwood  House,  Highgate),  was  placed  first  with 
good  blooms  of  General  Buller,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  i'oombes, 
Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  Mme.  Gusta\e  Henry. 
This  being  the  second  occasion  of  Mr.  Turk  winning  the  cup, 
it  now  become  his  property.  Last  year's  winner,  Mr.  H. 
stonebridge  (gardener  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Ronald,  Bishopswood, 
Highgate),  had  to  content  himself  with  second  jjosition, 
although  his  blooms  were  little  behind  the  leading  set. 

Mr.  J.  Brooks  was  first  for  twelve  yellow  Japanese, 
showing  Mr.  Louis  Remy,  Mr.  Sandford  being  secund,  and 
:Mr.  A.  Jones  third. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  there  were  five  competitoi"s,  Mr.  G.  Impey  (gar- 
dener to  Mr.  H.  Mansfield,  The  Lodge,  Abbotts  Ruad, 
Barnet),  leading  with  fresh  even  blooms  of  good  colour  ; 
Mr.  J.  Brooks  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Sandford  third. 
The  decorative  exhibits  covered  a  considerable  area,  and 
the  classes  were  well  contested.  The  leading  class  for  a 
dinner  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  Ferns, 
grasses,  and  other  foliage  at  will,  in  sets  of  three,  found 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  premier  position  ;  Miss  D.  M.  ftlliver, 
i)7,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Shrinipton 
(gardener  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Cocks,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.),  was  third. 
In  a  class  for  a  single  epergne,  Mr.  Crane  was  again  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Halsey,  Highgate,  and  third  prizo  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Upper  HoUoway. 

There  were  two  competitors  in  the  Coronation  groujt  class, 
arranged  in  an  oval  space,  20  feet  by  14  feet.  Fiitl  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Highgate  Cemetery  ;  and 
second  prize  was  secured  by  ftlr.  G.  Saunders.  Flowuis  and 
foliage  plants  were  well  arranged  together,  but  the  quality 
of  the  former  was  much  below  the  usual  standard  .Miss 
A.  M.  Bevau,  East  Finchley,  arranged  a  dinner  table  to 
seat  fourteen  persons,  fruits  and  flowers  being  plt-^^mgly 
intermixed. 
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"Miscellaneous  groups  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Higligate,  and  Messrs.  B.  .S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holioway;  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  showed 
cut  blooms  and  a  mL^ed  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Jlessrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Apples,  Dahlias,  and  hardy 
flowers  ;  Mr.  .John  Russell,  Richmond,  Apples  and  Pears  in 
variety  ;  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  horticultural 
sundries:  and  SIi-.  J.  Williams,  O.xford  Road,  Ealing,  W., 
his  pretty  rustic  table  decorations.  To  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce. 
the  secretary,  much  praise  is  due  for  the  excellence  of  the 
Arrangements. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquakium. 
As  usual  the  floral  exhibits  arranged  on  the  fountains  were 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  attraction,  the  three  competitors 
making  most  attractive  displays.  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfleld,  Sussex,  was  adjudged  flrst,  his  exhibit  being  set 
up  in  a  very  charming  and  artistic  manner.  All  types  of 
the  Chl-ysanthemum  were  represented,  the  small  but  pretty 
Pompons  vieing  with  the  enormous  and  massive  looking 
Japanese  blooms  of  high  ijuality  for  popular  favour.  Vases 
towards  the  base  were  artistically  disposed  and  phenomenal 
blooms  of  new  and  choice  sorts  were  plentiful.  Richly 
coloured  Crotons  and  graceful  Palms  and  Ferns  were 
arranged  in  perfect  harmony.  An  uncomfortably  close 
second  was  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monkham's  Nursery,  Wood- 
ford, who  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  in  a  very 
poor  light.  His  arrangement  was  very  little  behind  the 
leading  exliibit,  and  his  massive-looking  exhibition  blooms 


Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  outdistanced  his  rivals  with  a  vase  of 
superb  blooms  of  Viscountess  Cranbourne,  a  lovely  and 
distinct  bright  and  rich  yellow  flower,  and  a  variety  of 
his  own  raising.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal,  Oakhurst,  Ealing,  with  beau- 
tiful blooms  of  R  Hooper  Pearson,  grand  colour  and 
full  •.  and  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gjirdener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles,  Burnt- 
wood,  Caterham,  Surrey,  was  third. 

For  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any  other  colour,  except  white 
and  yellow,  Jlr.  A.  Jefteries,  gardener  to  Mr.  John  Balfour, 
Moor  Hall.  Haiiow,  Essex,  led  the  six  entries  with  splendid 
specimens  of  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  Mr.  Perkins  was  placed  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Gearge  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Charles  ft.  Green, 
Theydon  Grove,  Eppiug,  Essex,  was  third. 

Hairy-petalled  Japanese  varieties,  arranged  in  a  vase  to 
the  number  of  six,  brought  out  only  two  competitors,  and 
the  quality  was  certainly  much  better  than  we  have  seen 
before.  Mr.  H.  Love,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  good 
first  with  mixed  varieties,  including  a  good  seedling  of  his 
own  ;  and  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Foster,  gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  Nivison,  Tenterdeu  Hall,  Hendon,  with  a  pretty 
lot  of  blooms. 

In  a  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety 
only,  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  with  a  superb  lot  of  his  yellow  seed- 
ling Viscountess  Cranbourne,  arranged  with  autumn-tinted 
and  other  foliage,  was  again  in  the  leading  position :  Mr. 
H.  Parr,  gardener  to  JIi-.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet,  was  second,  with  poorly-coloured  blooms  of  Mr. 
A.  Barret  and  with  Viviand  Morel  (small) ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Coote, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Howard,  was  third. 
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were  the  recipients  of  the  praise  of  all.  Tliird  prize  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  James  Lock,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swifen-Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge, 
who  had  a  light  and  graceful  display,  but  his  blooms  were 
far  behind  the  others  in  point  of  quality. 

Japanese  Blooms  in  Vases. 

The  great  vase  class  is  usually  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series,  but  on  this  occasion  there  were  only  four  competitors. 
The  contest  was  very  keen,  especially  between  the  flrst  and 
second  prize  winners.  Premier  honours,  however,  rested 
mth  Jlr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Chippenham,  who  staged  a 
very  heavy  lot  of  flowers,  well  set  up,  but  not  equal  to  those 
of  last  season.  His  twelve  sorts  were;  Mme.  Herrewege, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leohe,  Australie,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mr.  Louis 
Remy,  grand  ;  Mrs.  Barkley,  splendid  colour  ;  E.  Molyntux, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  W.  R.  Church,  Galvaf  s  99,  very  flue  ;  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  and  Mme.  Carnot.  Very  close,  indeed,  was  the 
second  prize  winner,  Jlr.  Charles  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  G.  Pearee,  Bart.,  Chiltern  Lodge,  Hungerford,  his  Love- 
liness, Sensation,  and  Mrs.  Barkley  being  superb.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Merideth,  gardener  to  Mr.  George  Wilder,  Stanstead  Park, 
Emsworth,  was  third. 

Of  the  seven  entries  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms, 
white,  one  variety  only,  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  placed  flrst  with  beauti- 
ful blooms  of  Princess  Alice  de  Monico ;  Mr.  Jlerideth 
following  with  grand  flowers  of  Mme.  Gustave  Henry  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Wright-Ingle,  North 
Finchley,  being  third  with  less  finished  blooms  of  the  same 
variety. 

For  a  similar  class,  confined  to  yellow  sorts,  Mr.  Henry 


A  similar  class,  confined  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  saw 
ten  competing,  and  with  lovely  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
Mr.  E.  Jones,  51,  Bower  Street,  Bedford,  was  a  good  first ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langton,  Raymead, 
Hendon,  was  second  with  charming  blooms  of  Lady  Hanham  ; 
and  Ml'.  -A.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Abbey 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  was  third  with  a  pretty  exhibit. 

Japanese  Cut  Blooms. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Class  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
blooms  was  well  contested,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  leading  the 
seven  competitors  with  a  very  even  and  bright  lot  of 
flowers.  .Specially  good  were  Mme  Waldeck  Rousseau, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (lovely  rich  yellow), 
Kimberley,  F.  W.  Vallis  (grand),  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  others.  A  good  second  was 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  The  Gardens,  Monkhams,  Woodford,  who 
had  many  superb  flowers  ;  Mr.  A.  Jefteries  was  third  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Slease,  fourth. 

Eleven  contested  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  first  prize  being  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins 
with  a  very  fine  lot  of  flowers,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Countess 
of  Harrowby,  Mary  Perkins,  Henry  Perkins,  George 
Laurence,  and  Lady  Mary  Conyers  being  some  of  his  best ; 
with  a  good,  fresh  lot  of  blooms  of  good  colour  Mr.  W. 
Mease  was  second ;  and  ilr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to 
the  Lady  Superior,  The  Convent,  Roehampton,  was  third. 

There  were  fifteen  exhibits  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
gratifying  for  Mr.  H.  Perkins  to  find  himself  occupying  the 
leading  position.  His  blooms  of  Henry  Perkins,  Australie, 
Lady  Mary   Conyers,  George  Laurence,  and  Mrs.   George 


Mileham  were  handsome  specimens.  Mr.  George  Hewitt, 
with  a  good  bright  lot  of  blooms  of  even  form,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  Faringdon,  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  A,  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  M.  Rayment,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Beech, 
North  Ockenden,  Romford,  was  first;  Mr.  Leonard  Gooch, 
gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Wickham-Jones,  B'rocester  Lodge,  South 
Norwood,  a  creditable  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Page,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Kilner,  Ravenscroft,  North  Finchley,  third 

For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Childs, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Foss,  The  Priory,  Totteridge,  was  flrst  for 
a  rather  heavy  lot  of  blooms,  though  lacking  colour ;  and 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Page  with  smaller, 
though  neat  and  well-coloured  blooms.  The  third  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin. 

Ten  contested  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  A. 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Yarrow,  St.  John's  Wood, 
being  first;  second,  Mr.  H.  Pestall,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Wigram,  Elston,  Bedford ;  and  Mr.  J.  Childs  third. 

Mr.  A.  Robertson  again  led  in  the  class  for  six  Japanese, 
one  variety  only,  showing  nice  blooms  of  W.  R.  Church. 
Second  honours  went  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  with  interesting 
blooms  of  Mrs.  White  Popham  ;  and  third  to  Mr.  G.  Denyer, 
Chatham. 

INCCETED  Cut  Blooms. 
For  thirty-six  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  in  competition 
for  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey.  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham,  Leatherhead, 
was  a  good  flrst  with  large,  even,  and  well-flnished  blooms. 
Specially  good  were  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  lalene,  Frank  Ham- 
mond   Edith    Hughes,    Major   Eonaffon,  Miss   Doris  Cox, 
Globe  d'Or,  J.  Agate,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  and 
Pearl  Palace.     The  second  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.   G.   J.   Hunt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Pantia 
Ralli,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  with  a  good  lot  of 
flowers,  but  not  nearly  so  even  as  those  in  the 
flrst   prize    set.    Mr.    W.   Mease   came   third, 
showing  rather  irregularly. 

The  vase  class,  for  six  vases  of  incurved 
blooms  in  six  varieties,  five  blooms  in  each 
vase,  was  an  attractive  display.  In  this  Mr. 
Higgs  was  again  in  the  leading  position,  showing 
large  and  even  blooms  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie 
Southam,  Lady  Isohel,  Robert  Petfield,  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Kingston,  and  Hanwell  Glory.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  who  had  very 
heavy  blooms,  but  less  evenly  finished  than 
the  first  lot ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  Alexander  Henderson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

No  less  than  nine  competitors  were  forth- 
coming in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  Higgs  again  leading  with  a  pretty 
and  even  lot  of  heavy  blooms.  His  Topaze 
Orientale,  Ernest  Cannell,  Globe  d'Or,  Robert 
Petfield,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and 
Nellie  Southam  were  in  capital  form.  Second 
honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  Bastin  with  heavy 
but  rather  uneven  blooms ;  and  Mr.  C.  Lane 
was  third. 

In  the  eight  entries  for  six  blooms  of  one 
variety  of  incurved  there  were  some  excellent 
blooms  staged.  Mr.  W.  jMease  won  the  flrst 
prize  with  fine  examples  of  Topaz  Orientale  ; 
and  with  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gar- 
dener to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hlndlip,  Hadsor, 
Droitwich,  was  placed  second.  The  third  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Sandford  with  good  examples 
of  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

TROPHY  Class. 

There  was  but  one  entry  for  the  national 
competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and  horticul- 
tural societies.  This  came  from  the  Epsom 
and  District  Chrj'santhemum  Society,  and  the 
blooms  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Higgs 
and  G.  Hunt.  The  Japanese  were  good  and 
of  even  form  and  capital  colour,  and  the 
incurved  were,  as  might  be  expected  from  these 
two  exhibitors,  much  better  than  usual. 

Other  Classes  of  Cut  Blooms. 
A  good  competition  was  that  for  twelve 
blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  selected  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
Godfrey's  introductions  in  1901  and  1902,  to  iuclude  certain 
varieties.  In  this  class  Mr.  R.  Kenyon  was  in  fine  form, 
winning  with  grand  flowers  of  Sensation,  Afafeking  Hero, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Masterpiece,  H.  E.  Hayman,  Godfrey's  Pride, 
and  Kimberley.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ritching,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Baird,  St.  James's, 
West  Malvern.  These  blooms  were  remarkable  for  their 
colour.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
Beckett,  also  for  a  capital  collection. 

Three  blooms  of  the  same  novelties,  staged  m  a  vase  in 
this  instance,  found  Mr.  A,  Jefferies  leading,  and  Jlr.  A. 
Shipway  second.  There  were  but  two  entries  for  twelve 
reflexed,  distinct,  ilr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  Jlr.  A.  G. 
Meissner,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge,  winning  flrst  prize  with 
a  pretty  lot  of  blooms.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Jlr.  Charles  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Langley,  for 
a  capital  lot  of  blooms.  Golden  Christine  being  exceptionally 

^"riie  same  number  of  exhibits  was  forthcoming  in  the 
class  for  twelve  laige-flowered  Anemones,  distinct.  Jlr. 
Brown  led  with  good  examples.  With  a  useful  lot  of 
blooms,  Jlr.  A.  Page  secured  second  honours.  _ 

In  the  same  order  the  last  two  exhibitors  appeared  in  the 
class  for  twelve  large-flowered  Anemones,  distinct,  from 
which  the  Japanese  were  excluded.  The  flrst  prize  stand 
contained  nicely-developed  blooms  with  high  discs. 

For  six  bunches  of  Anemone  Pompons,  six  blooms  m  each 
bunch  and  arranged  in  vases,  Jlr.  Chas.  Brown  again 
excelled.  They  were,  however,  poorer  than  usual ;  the  best 
sorts  were  Jlr.  Astie  and  Emily  Rowbotham.  Jlr.  J. 
Barrance  was  placed  second  with  some  interesting  blooms. 
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llr.  Brown  was  again  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  twelve 
large-flowered  Japanese  Anemones,  distinct.  They  were  a 
capital  set,  and  proved  how  charming  is  this  type  of  the 
flower  with  the  long  tasselled  florets.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Barrance,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor, 
Hadley  Bourne,  Barnei,  the  quality  being  rather  poor. 

There  was  good  competition  for  nine  bunches  of 
Pompons,  six  blooms  'in  each  bunch.  The  leading  exhibit 
came  from  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  who  had  very  pretty  blooms, 
pleasingly  arranged.  The  colours  were  good,  and  the  exhibit 
was  well  disposed  in  the  vases.  Mr.  A.  Page  was  a  good 
second,  though  not  so  even,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  was  third. 

Fine,  indeed,  were  the  large  and  small  flowered  singles. 
The  three  entrants  made  a  grand  show.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Aldridge,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Lacey,  Spring- 
field House,  Palmer's  Green,  N.  His  blooms  of  Elsie  Neville, 
Edith  <rose-pink),  Annie  Farrow,  Earlswood  Glory,  and  Felix 
were  superb.  An  excellent  second  was  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
eardener  to  Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Hill  House,  Palmer's  Green. 
Third  prize,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Weybridge. 

Decorative  Exhibits. 

A  good  display  was  made  in  the  competition  for  three 
epergnes  of  Clirysanthemums  with  suitable  foliage,  <fcc.,  for 
table  decoration.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J,  French, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside,  Wimbledon  Park.  He 
used  yellow  and  orange  flowers  and  appropriate  foliage.  Far 
more  artistic  was  the  second  prize  set  which  came  from 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham.  The  third  prize 
exhibit  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Green,  Harold  Wood. 

The  class  for  two  designs  in  Chrysanthemums  brought  out 
only  two  displays.  The  first  prize  set  was  very  good,  and 
embraced  a  harp  in  orange  flowers  with  a  cluster  of  pink 
tinted  blossoms,  and  a  golden  ladder  with  a  bow  of  white 
Chrysanthemums.  This  came  from  Messrs.  Harwood 
Brothers,  Balham.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fred 
Olliver,  97,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

For  the  silver  challenge  cups  offered  by  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer,  the  first  one  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.  This  was  for  a  table  6  feet  by 
3  feet,  for  cut  blooms  of  a  decorative  character  and  of  small 
and  medium  size,  judged  for  finish  of  bloom.  Large  vases  of 
popular  Pompons  and  decorative  Japanese  were  freely 
displayed,  and  made  an  interesting  and  attractive  exhibit. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Percy  L.  Johnson,  North 
Gate,  Bishop's  Stortford,  with  larger  blooms  and  as  repre- 
sentative, and  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor 
East  Finchley,  for  a  bright  lot  of  flowers.  ' 

Another  cup  from  the  same  source,  but  in  this  case  open 
to  lady  members,  found  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  premier 
position.  The  table  was  an  interesting  one,  seeing  that 
it  represented  many  of  the  small-flowered  types,  and  was 
finished  with  foliage  and  other  decorative  material.  Mra. 
A.  Taylor  was  second  with  a  bright  lot  of  charming  flowers, 
very  close  to  the  leading  display. 

Bouquets  were  below  the  usual  standard,  the  class  for  two 
hand  bouquets  or  posies  bringing  out  six  competitors.    Mr 

E.  H.  Chitty,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Cholmeley  Lodge, 
Highgate,  was  placed  first  with  a  pretty  idea,  but  with  bad 
association  of  colours,  Mr.  J.  French  was  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Grundy  third. 

Plants. 
These  were  much  below  the  average  of  what  was  the  rule 
in  former  years.    There  were  a  few  pretty  plants  of  high 
merit,  and  these  were  seen  in  a  class  for  four  trained  speci- 
men plants,  any  varieties.     Mr.  E.  Easey,  gardener  to  Mr 

F.  Bishop,  The  Grange,  Highbury  New  Park,  N.,  was  the 
only  competitor.  His  umbrella-shaped  plants  were  freely 
flowered  and  neatly  tied  out.  Miss  Watson,  Colonel  W.  B. 
Smith,  President  Nonin,  and  Commandant  Blusset  were  the 
varieties  exhibited.  The  same  grower  was  the  only  exhi- 
bitor of  four  standard-trained  specimens,  large-flowered 
varieties.  These  were  not  so  pleasing,  neither  were  they 
equal  in  merit  to  those  in  the  previous  class.  Cleopatra 
William  Tricker,  and  Eva  Knowles  were  the  best  of  the 
four. 

For  four  bush  specimens  there  was  but  one  entry,  the 
plants  in  this  instance  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  W  Noble 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  57,  Stamford  Hill,  N.    ' 

The  trained  specimen  Pompons  were  very  good,  although 
dreadfully  formal.  The  leading  exhibit  came  from  Mr  F 
Gilbert,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  N.  Buttanshaw,  Kendal  House 
Blackheath,  S.E.,  Pygmalion,  Arbre  de  Noel,  William 
Westlake,  and  Toussaint  Marisot  were  shown  in  splendid 
character ;  Mr.  F.  Gilks,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Frier, 
Bylock  Hall,  Bonder's  End,  was  second  with  a  small  and 
good  plant. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Gilks  for  a  plant  grown 
in  the  form  of  a  crown,  the  variety  being  M'illiam  Westlake 
(Pompon). 

The  amateur  and  single-handed  gardener's  classes  were 
well  filled,  and  did  much  to  enhance  the  brilliance  of  the 
display. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown,  and  many  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  the  latter  were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  a 
charming  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Spineas,  Heaths,  Liliums,  &c.  Silver- 
gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  N.,  exhibited 
horticultural  sundries  in  variety  ;  for  instance,  artificial 
manures,  lawn  mowers,  orchid  baskets,  peat,  &c. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Co.,  Hammersmith,  displayed 
sundries  ;  as  also  did  Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  contributed 
a  very  handsome  table  of  hardy  fruit  ;  the  Apples  were 
well  coloured  and  in  great  variety,  and  the  arrangement, 
though  simple,  was  very  effective.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich,  obtained  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  that  was  much  admired. 
The  Onions  and  Leeks  were  grand. 


Messrs.  Pearce  and  Co.,  HoUoway  Road,  N.,  showed  some 
excellent  little  Chrysanthemum  houses,  frames,  and  heating 
apparatus. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Limited,  Ipswich,  had  a 
tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of  their  specialities. 

ilr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  obtained  a 
large  gold  medal  for  a  magnificent  bank  of  Chrysanthemums, 
pleasingly  arranged  with  the  addition  of  foliage  plants. 
Some  of  the  blooms  were  very  fine,  notably  Miss  Mildred 
Ware,  Matthew  Smith,  Florence  Molyneux,  and  others. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Vpper  HoUoway,  N., 
showed  Orchids  and  miscellaneous  stove  plants  in  excellent 
variety.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Hobbies,  Limited.  Dereham,  made  a  beautiful  display  with 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and  Pelargoniums,  all  most  taste- 
fully arranged  together.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfleld  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  were  given  a  silver-gill  medal  for  a  really 
splendid  lot  of  Ferns  ;  all  showed  most  skilful  culture. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,had  some  very  good 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  on  view,  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
display  of  their  unrivalled  Pelargoniums,  Cannas,  and 
Begonias.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol, 
had  a  display  of  Violets  in  many  lovely  varieties. 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  showed  some  very  good  Carnations,  pot  plants, 
and  cut  flowers.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  arranged  a  remark- 
ably fine  display  of  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  many  of 
the  varieties  included  being  of  his  own  raising.  We  noticed 
Sensation,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Exmouth  Crimson,  Loveliness,  Nellie 
Stevens,  Wilfred  Godfrey,  and  others,  all  really  splendid 
fiowers.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Broxbourne,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  retarded  plants  in  bloom,  including  Liliums, 
Spirtcas,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  all  grandly  grown.  Gold 
medal. 

Mr.  J.  Spink,  Walthamstow,  was  given  a  silver-gilt  medal 
for  a  good  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  showed  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  various  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  sent  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Russell  also  had  a 
beatif  ul  lot  of  Eurylatifolia  variegata,  Aucubas,  and  Crataegus 
splendidly  berried.    Silver  medal. 

Hardy  fruit  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.     Silver  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  showed  several  new  English 
seedling  Chrysanthemums,  several  of  which  obtained  awards 
of  merit. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cole,  Peterborough,  showed  Chrysanthemum 
Mr.  E.  A.  Peak,  a  white  seedling  from  Mrs.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  showed  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  arranged  a  pretty  table  of 
hardy  fruit.    Silver-gilt  medal. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall  Meeting. 
Fruit  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
H.  Esling,  \V.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  G.  Keif 
W.  Pope,  M.  Gleeson,  G.  G.  Miles,  J.  Basham,  F.  L.  Lane, 
G.  Norman,  J.  Smith,  James  H.  Veitch,  G.  Wythes, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  W.  H.  Divers,  and  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

The  Hogg  memorial  medal  for  fruit  was  awarded  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  for  some  fourteen  splendid  Pine-apples. 
The  fruits  were  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Wind30i-(gardener. 
Mr.  A.  MacKellar). 

The  Hogg  memorial  medal  for  fruit  was  also  awarded  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Belvoir  Castle  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers),  for  a  collection  of  fruit.  There  were  some  sixty 
dishes  of  Apples  and  about  the  same  of  Pears,  needless  to 
say  in  all  the  best  kinds.  Warner's  King,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
and  Gascoigne's  Seedling  among  Apples  were  superb,  while 
the  Pears  generally  were  very  fine  samples  ;  indeed,  the 
entire  collection  was  in  a  high  degree  excellent. 

Thirteen  fruits  of  enormous  size  of  Belle  de  Jersey  Pears 
were  grown  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Romril,  Longville  Court,  Jersey, 
and  exhibited  by  H.  Beecher,  Esq.,  Jersey.  The  largest 
fruit  weighed  3Ib.  lloz.,  many  others  were  nearly  31b.  in 
weight.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  came  a  collec- 
tion of  "plantation-grown  fruit,"  the  Apples  and  Pears 
being  of  a  good  sample  generally.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was 
very  fine  and  splendidly  coloured.  Vegetables  also  came 
from  the  same  source.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph  in  pots  was  sent  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

From  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel  came  preserved  fruits  in 
bottles,  such  as  Raspberries,  Currants,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Rhubarb,  Gooseberries,  i-c.  An  example  of  the  "  steriliser" 
was  also  shown  in  which  the  fruits  are  prepared. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph.  Shown  by  A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq., 
Bucklebury  Place,  Woolhampton. 

Rhubarb  Topp's  Winter.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  stems  are  long,  slender,  and  of  good 
colour. 

Grape  Imperial  Black,  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Henry  Little,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  W. 
Ashton,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  J.  W.  O'Dell,  E.  Hill,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  Cypher,  J. 
Charlesworth,  F.  A.  Rehder,  James  Douglas,  H.  Ballantine, 
and  de  B.  Crawshay. 

A  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  finely-grown  plant 
of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  From  Captain  Hoi- 
ford,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  contributed  many  interesting 
plants,  mostly  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lajlio-Cattleyas.  Of  the 
first :  Portia,  a  rich  coloured  flower  in  two  shades  was 
shown ;  Ella,  a  bronzy  flower  with  rich  purple  lip ; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  \Miiteley,  a  rosy  lilac  with  golden  blotch 
internally;  C.  Mantinii,  very  free;  and  Lrelio-Cattleya 
dominiana  langleyensis  ;  several  very  pretty  Cypripediums, 
C.  memnon,  C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  spicerianum,  C.  Baron 
Schroeder,  C.  arthurianum,  and  C.  a.  pulchellura  being 
noticeable.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Tetbury  Captain  Holford  sent  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  with  fine  flowering  sprays,  for  which  a  cultural 
commendation  was  given.  D.  Phakonopsis  var.  the  pretty 
Vanda  kimballiana  traced  with  graceful  sprays  of  blossoms, 
and  Cattleya  labiata  Westonbirt  var.  Vanda  sanderiana  was 
also  shown. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate,  showed  a 
superb  lot  of  Cattleyas,  many  being  C.  labiata  vars., 
together  with  L;clio-Cattleyas  in  charming  variety  ;  also 
C.  aurea  and  a  pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossum.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  had  many  good 
things,  e.g.,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderie,  Cattleya  labiata 
amesiana,  very  chaste :  C.  Mantinii  superbum,  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  Pleiones,  Cypripedium  leeanum  var.  C.  Niobe,  &c. 
were  also  shown. 

A  small  group  of  Cattleyas  also  came  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Woodford,  in  which  Cattleyas  played  a 
chief  part,  one  huge  plant  bearing  some  ten  monster  heads 
of  bloom. 

Quite  a  charming  lot  of  Cypripedium  insigne  in  variety 
were  from  C.  H.  Ferling,  Esq.,  Southgate,  and  included 
Sanderie  and  the  choicer  forms  generally,  together  with 
several  fine  plants  of  C.  spicerianum  and  others.  C.  Charles- 
worthii was  also  in  strong  force.  The  whole  of  the  examples 
were  well  grown  and  flowered.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  had  Cypripedium  Coronis,  C. 
leeanum  giganteum  x  C.  lynchianum,  a  noble  flower,  in 
which  the  dorsal  sepal  is  very  broadly  margined  white, 
C.  Niobe  splendens,  C.  Zenobia,  Cattleya  aurea,  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  and  others. 

Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.,  Reigale,  had  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Cattleyas  in  variety,  chiefiy  C.  labiata  var.,  with  C.  bow- 
ringiana,  Dendrobium  Phalanopsis,  &c. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  also  had  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Cypripediums,  such  as  Sanderse,  leeanum,  virginalis, 
Chantinii,  and  an  insigne  variety  named  Harefield  Hall, 
a  really  magnificent  flower,  broadly  margined  white  in 
the  dorsal  sepal,  and  strongly  blotched  brown  on  a  golden 
ground. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Cynorchis  pur- 
purascens,  a  most  pleasing  flower  with  ample  foliage. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Certificated  Orchids. 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : — 

Cattleya  Mrs.  Pi^t.— .Sepals  soft  rose-pink,  labellum  golden- 
orange,  with  white  margin ;  very  striking.  Shown  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill. 

Oncidium  Mantinii  superbum. — Brown  and  chocolate,  the 
lower  sepal  freely  blotched  on  a  golden  ground.  Shown  by 
F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert). 

Cypripedium  Thalia.— From  C.  insigne  Chantinii  and  C.  x 
Baron  Schrceder.  A  fine  form  of  insigne  with  a  handsome, 
well-coloured  dorsal  sepal.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veltcb 
and  Sous. 

Cypripedium  Evelyn  Ames  superbmn. — Resulting  from  C. 
leeanum  giganteum  x  C.  Calypso  var.  Oakwood.  A  magnifi- 
cent flower,  the  dorsal  sepal  broadly  margined  with  white 
and  lined  with  purplish  crimson ;  lip  and  sepals  glossy 
brown.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Sauder  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  'Iransvaal  superbum  (C.  chamberlainianum 
X  C.  rothschildianum). — Of  the  former  parent  there  la 
ample  evidence  in  the  hybrid,  with  it«  wide  side  lobes 
blotched  and  hairy,  and  with  a  slight  curve.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  green,  with  dark  lines  ;  the  pouch  of  a  reddish 
purple.  The  spike  carried  one  flower  and  two  buds.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

[RepQit  of  the  Floral  Committee  unavoidably  held  over.\ 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  Plants.— ^^  E.  £f.— The  white-flowered 
shrub  is  Abelia  chinensis;  the  other  specimen  was  very 
much  withered,  but  appears  to  be  Ceratostigma  plumbagi- 
noides  (syn.  Plumbago  Larpent;cX  The  reason  the  flowers 
do  not  open  as  they  should  is  possibly  due  to  the  plants 
being  starved  ;  you  might  try  planting  them  out  in  a  warm 
sheltered  corner  in  good  soil,  or  if  you  prefer  to  have  yotir 

plants  in  pots,  repot  into  rich  loamy  soil. Mrs.  Riddell- 

Webster.— \,  Ligustrum  japonicum  ;  "2,  Crocus  asturicus. 

Names  of  Fruits.— i/.  P.  K.—\  and  3,  Dumelow*a 
Seedling    (Wellington) ;    4,    Golden    Noble ;     5,    Northern 

Greening;  6,  Kerry  Pippin. J.  M.--\,  Flander's  Pippin; 

■1,  Malster;  3,  Cox's  Pomona;  4,  Hambledon  deux  ans ; 
t\  Pennington  Seedling ;  6,  Old  Hawthornden ;  7,  Tibhett's 

Pearmain. Constant  Rgader.—Ay  Swan's  Egg;  B,  Beurr^ 

Diel  ;  C,  Josephine  de  Malines ;  D,  Beurr6  de  C)apiaumont; 
E,  Beurr^  Ranee ;  ¥,  small  round  Orange  Beraamotte  ;  F, 
small  long,  bad  example,  not  recognised  ;  C  and  E  are  good 
quality  Pears,  the  others  are  only  second-rate. 


The    Gardeners'     Company.  —  Sir 

Mart-US  Samuel,  Lord  Mayor-elect,  will  be  Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  during 
the  next  j'ear. 
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ROOF  GARDENING. 

DWELLERS  in  cities  and  large  towns 
i  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
I  debarred  from  participating  in 
'  the  delights  of  gardening  by 
reason  of  their  position  and  en- 
vironment, yet  we  shall  hope  to  show  that 
since  roof  gardening  has  been  proved  to  be 
possible  the  citizen  without  a  square  yard  of 
ground  may,  if  he  will,  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
home-grown  flowers  erjually  with  his  country 
cousin.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  charming 
illustrations  of  roof  gardening  in  New  York, 
that  many  from  time  to  time  must  have  seen, 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  form  of  gardening.  It  may  be  that 
the  roofs  of  American  houses  are  so  built  as  to 
offer  greater  facilities  to  the  gardener  in  his 
endeavours  to  transform  their  barren  dulness 
into,  a  picture  of  living  beauty,  and  this 
to  a  certain  extent  we  believe  to  be  true. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  take  roof  gardening  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  under  this  title  allow 
the  inclusion  of  verandahs  and  balconies,  of 
which  many  a  house  can  boast  that  does  not 
possess  a  roof  suitable  for  gardening,  in  our 
metropolis  alone  there  must  be  thousands 
of  opportunities  for  roof  gardening,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  ignored. 

To  those  so  fortunate  as  to  live  both  in  town 
and  country  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and 
especially  those  who  are  fond  of  their  flowers, 
roof  gardening  should  appeal,  because  it  enables 
them  still  to  enjoy  their  favourite  recreation  ; 
that  it  is  confined  to  somewhat  narrower  limits 
should  not  diminish  but  rather  tend,  perhaps, 
to  increase  its  interest.  To  those  who  are 
obliged  to  spend  week  in  week  out  in  the  town, 
roof  gardening  ought  to  have  still  greater 
charms  and  fuller  possibilities.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  practically  no  plants 
will  grow  satisfactorily  in  large  towns,  because 
of  the  smoke-laden  and  foggy  atmosphere,  yet 
were  such  persons  only  to  attempt  the  culture 
of  plants  most  suitable  a  pleasant  surprise 
would  be  in  store  for  them.  It  is  true  that 
he  who  attempts  gardening  in  London  or  any 
other  city  must  be  prepared  to  lose  a  greater 
percentage  of  plants  than  if  these  were  grown 
under  more  favourable  conditions  in  the 
country. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  in  roof 
gardening  the  cultivation  of  plants  will  have 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  help  of  pots,  boxes, 
barrels,  and  tubs.  It  would  neither  be  satis- 
factory nor  feasible  to  have  them  permanently 


planted  in  beds  of  soil,  and,  besides  being  so 
much  more  convenient  and  better  suited  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants,  the  use  of  these 
various  articles  gives  one  the  opportunity  of 
completely  altering  the  arrangement  of  the 
roof  garden  year  by  year.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  make  use  of  many  perennial  plants,  and 
those  chosen  should,  if  possible,  be  evergreen. 
Annuals  will  succeed  better  as  a  rule,  will  give 
less  trouble,  and  vrill  provide  a  more  brilliant 
and  varied  display  of  flowers.  When  annuals 
are  largely  employed,  the  boxes,  tubs,  &c.,  can 
be  cleared  in  the  autumn  and  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  bulbs,  and  what  dreams  of  delight- 
ful spring  flowers  does  not  the  mention  of 
bulbs  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  town  gardener  1 
The  roof  garden  perhaps  would  lose  its  best 
opportunities  were  the  planting  of  bulbs  to  be 
neglected. 

So  many  lovely  bulbous  flowers  can  be 
easily  grown  even  in  a  town.  To  say  nothing 
of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
and  Hyacinths,  which  everyone  knows  and 
grows,  there  are  the  Scillas,  Anemones,  Winter 
Aconites,  Ranunculi,  the  lovely  early-flowering 
Irises,  and  Muscari,  all  in  their  numerous 
species  and  varieties.  As  most  of  these  may  be 
lifted  in  the  spring  and  stored  away  till  autumn 
to  make  room  for  the  plants  which  are  to  keep 
the  roof  garden  gay  throughout  summer, 
they  are  particularly  well  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose. Bulbs  may  be  grown  in  any  of  the 
receptacles  we  have  mentioned,  although  they 
will  look  by  far  the  best  in  shallow  boxes. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  in  barrels  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  attributes  of  roof  gardening. 
We  have  seen  some  beautiful  pictures,  notably 
in  the  gardens  at  St.  Fagans,  Glamorgan,  pro- 
duced by  plants  growing  in  barrels,  the  latter 
being  completely  smothered  with  foliage  and 
flowers  ;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say, 
did  one  not  already  know,  that  the  plants  were 
growing  in  such  a  common  place  and  easily 
procured  article.  During  April  and  May  it 
is  not  difficult  to  have  the  Rock  Cresses  in 
white,  purple,  and  other  colours  (Arabis  albida, 
Aubrietias  Leichtlinii,  and  grtuca)  tumbling 
down  the  sides  of  the  barrel  and  covering  this 
with  cascades  of  beautiful  blossom.  Other 
charming  flowers  that  from  March  to 
June  will  make  one  forget  there  are 
barrels  beneath  them  are  those  lovely  Pinks 
(Dianthus  caesius  and  D.  fimbriatus),  Sa.xifraga 
hypnoides,  Gypsophylla  cerastoides,  Iberis 
correrefolia  and  I.  sempervirens  (Candytufts), 
the  ever-welcome  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and 
Veronica  repens  and  V.  rupestris.    From  .June 


onwards  we  have  the  pretty  Campanulas,  C. 
carpatica  and  C.  muralis,  as  well  as  the 
Centranthus,  while  Erigeron  mucronatus. 
Lobelia  paxtoniana,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
Carnations,  Verbenas,  and  Heliotrope  will 
ensure  a  wealth  of  bright  colour  for  many 
weeks  to  come. 
For  deep  boxes  one  might  use  Carnations, 

'  Fuchsias,  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  ;  all  are 
extremely  suitable  by  reason  of  their  loose 
habit  of  growth ;  they  tumble  about  in  a  charm- 
ing manner  and  transform  the  boxes  into  masses 
of  pleasing  flower  and  foliage.  In  shallow 
boxes  one  might  plant  Lobelia,  Mesembryan- 
themum,  Portulaca,  Nemesia,  &3.,  and  in  tubs 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  such 
good  garden  plants  as  Choisya  ternata,  Myrtles, 
sweet-scented  Verbena,  Spiraja  Bumalda,  S. 
Anthony  Waterer,  and  the  Bay  Laurel.  With 
such  a  wealth  of  suitable  material  at  hand, 
which,  moreover,  has  the  merit  of  being  inex- 
pensive and  easily  grown,  those  to  whom  its 
charms  appeal  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
successfully  carrying  out  this  gardening  on  the 
roof,   so    greatly    neglected,    yet    so    full    of 

-  possibilities. 


RIVIERA    NOTES. 

RiviEEA  gardens  are  this  year  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  left  behind  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  the  marks  of  a  cold,  ungenial 
season  were  only  too  evident  in  belated  blooms 
and  weather-beaten  plants.  The  extreme  hea 
of  part  of  the  summer  here,  followed  by  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  in  early  October,  has 
produced  a  flush  of  autumn  flowers  that  is 
amazing  to  the  newly  arrived,  who  find  that 
for  the  present  these  semi-tropical  mornings 
entirely  preclude  all  idea  of  autumn.  The 
crop  of  winter  Roses  is,  however,  not  promising. 
The  autumn  rains,  though  late  in  arriving, 
found  the  Roses  less  ready  to  respond  to  them, 
as  the  spring  rains  continued  till  late  in  June, 
when  the  plants  should  have  been  resting  ; 
hence  this  very  poor  look-out.  Carnations 
need  cooler  weather  after  the  trying  heat 
which  the  Palms  and  semi-tropical  plants  have 
so  enjoyed,  as  also  the  tender  climbing  plants 
such  as  Ipomajas,  Lantanas,  Jlinas,  and  Helio- 
tropes, which  are  in  perfection  just  now.  The 
wreaths  of  sky-blue  Ipoma;a  and  cream  and 
crimson  spikes  of  Mina  lobata  are  "  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes "  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with 
Zinnias,  Plumbagos,  Senecios,  and  countless 
other  flowering  plants  around.  Perimonium 
discolor  is  a  very  dainty  little  shrub  now  in 
flower.  Its  bouquets  of  neat  golden  Daisies 
and  its  pointed,  slender  leaves  make  it^  notice- 
able even  in  such  a  mass  of  colour.  Shrubby 
Begonia  Le  Vesuve  is  exceedingly  pretty  in 
the  shade  of  a  group  of  Bananas  ;  it  should  b 
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a  good  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  a  change  from 
the  too-pervading  scarlet  of  Salvia  splendens. 
The  great  Tree  Salvia  (S.  frutescens)  is  just  in 
beauty  ;  its  heavy  heads  of  blossom  weigh 
down  the  tall  stems  rich  in  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  Tree  Dahlias,  too,  are  just  out,  and  receive 
all  the  admiration  they  truly  deserve  vrhere 
white  or  cool-coloured  flowers  are  so  wanting. 
Irises  are  well  to  the  fore  with  I.  alata,  I. 
stylosa,  and  the  winter-flowering  form  of  I. 
germanica  in  good  flower.  The  Yuccas,  now 
in  abundant  flower  everywhere,  look  extra 
well  with  a  groundwork  of  this  useful  Iris. 

Persimmons  are  splendidly  decorative  just 
now  with  their  crimson  leaves  and  fruit  of 
many  shades  of  orange  and  red,  and  the 
liaskets  of  them  shown  at  the  flower  show  at 
Nice  last  week  were  tempting  indeed  to  the 
eye,  though  I  doubt  if  as  yet  they  are  fit  for 
table.  As  usual,  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
here  was  a  very  poor  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  far  too  hot  for  first-rate  flowers  :  and, 
secondly,  they  are  not  grown  really  well. 
There  were,  however,  .some  shown  grafted  on 
the  Paris  Daisy,  well  known  as  Anthemis,  and 
its  dwarfing  eftect  on  such  a  variety  as  Mme. 
C'arnot  makes  it  worth  recording.  One  plant 
not  .'5  feet  high  bore  five  good  blooms.  There 
is  one  excellent  yellow,  Paul  Sain,  which  is  a 
first-rate  bush  plant,  and  one  white,  with  its 
petals  cut  up  at  the  buds  into  a  tassel,  is  quite 
worthy  of  its  name.  Inimitable.  It  may  not  be 
new  to  all,  but  it  is  both  distinct  and  good. 
Edward  H.  Woodall. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Malmaisox  Car.n'ations. 
From  Lady  Tweedmouth,  Guisachan,  Beauly, 
N.B. ,  we  receive  some  magnificent  blooms  of 
Malmaison  Carnations.  In  an  accompanying  note 
Lady  Tweedmouth  says  :  "  .lust  a  few  Malmaisons 
for  the  Editor's  table,  to  show  what  can  be  grown 
in  the  far  north.  The  plants  at  present  are  one 
mass  of  bloom,  and  this  is  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come."  The  varieties  sent  were 
Beauty  of  Guisachan,  a  lovely  pale  pink,  delicately 
striped  with  red  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a  rich  deep 
pink  :  and  Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  red,  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  salmon  colouring. 

From  a  Hereford  Garden. 
Mr.  H.  Southall,  The  Graig,  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire, sends  "  a  few  cut  flowers  gathered  this 
afternoon  (November  7),  as  a  proof  of  the  unusual 
character  of  the  season.  The  tenderest  out  of  door 
plants,  such  as  Dahlias,  Xasturtiums,  and  Cistus 
are  still  uninjured,  although  they  are  occasionally 
over  as  early  as  September  is.  Kniphofia  maxima 
globosa  is  the  latest  of  these  to  flower.  There  are 
still  some  two  dozen  handsome  spikes  left.  Lilium 
auratum  is  out  of  doors  and  unprotected.  Summer 
and  autumn  Chrysanthemums  are  in  full  beauty 
still,  and  overlapping  the  later  November  kinds. 
Biunonia  radicans,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Cistus 
crispus,  and  many  other  flowers,  including  Dahlias, 
are  still  as  ga}'  as  ever.  The  tints  of  the  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Maples,  and  Sumachs  have  been  a  good 
contrast  to  the  adjoining  Pines,  whilst  Vitis  pur- 
purea and  V.  Coignetia'  have  vied  with  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii  in  their  rich  colouring.  Other  trees, 
such  as  the  Judas  Tree,  Paulownia  imperialis, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Acer  colohicum  rubtum, 
Guelder  Roses,  C:usalpinia  japonica,  &c. ,  have 
blended  most  efifictively.'' 


New  MiruAELMAs  Daisies. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  has  sent 
us  a  splendid  selection  of  these  beautiful  autumn 
flowers.  Many  varieties  are  represented.  Mr. 
Perry  says  that  all  have  been  thoroughly  proved 
and  are  improvements  upon  existing  varieties.  We 
give  a  list  of  them  with  brief  descriptions  : — 

Aster  Amellus  Nancy  Perry  is  one  of  the  best  ; 


the  colour  is  a  rich  lavender-blue,  quite  an  unique 
shade  ;   the  plant  grows  about  24,  feet  high. 

A.  A.  Fringed  Beaut}'  is  quite  a  new  break,  in 
colour  the  flowers  are  a  rich  violet,  and  the  ra}' 
florets  are  deeply  cut,  giving  the  former  a  pretty 
fringed  appearance. 

A.  A.  Perry's  Dwarf  is  another  distinct  variety, 
growing  barely  9  inches  high  ;  it  has  a  pretty 
branching  habit  and  will  be  suitable  for  the 
rockery  or  edge  of  border. 

A.  A.  Perry's  Favourite  was  well  described  in 
The  Garden  recentl}',  and  is  probably  the  finest 
pink  of  this  section.  It  originated  at  Winchmore 
Hill  five  years  ago. 

A.  A.  Rosy  (iem  is  another  very  distinct  colour, 
a  rich  rosy  lavender.  The  plant  reaches  2  feet  high, 
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gran'uiflora. 


has  pretty  branching  growth,  and  remains  in  flower 
a  long  time. 

A.  A.  (iiant,  growing  fully  3  feet  high,  has  a 
loose  branching  habit ;  flowers  violet-blue. 

A.  turbinellus  elegans  is  a  distinct  form  raised 
at  Winchmore  Hill  some  j'cars  ago  :  the  habit  is 
identical  with  that  of  turbinellus,  the  flowers 
opening  pure  white  and  changing  to  rosy  lilac. 

A.  Novi-Belgii  Perry's  White  is  one  of  the 
finest  whites,  flowers  of  great  substance,  pure 
white,  fully  '2?,  inches  across,  and  lasting  a  long 
time ;  of  sturdy  habit,  about  3  feet  high  ;  its 
great  value  lies  in  the  flowers  remaining  white. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  seedlings 
this  3'ear  Mr.  Perry  considers  to  be 

A.  Novi-Belgii  "The  Garden,"  described  last 
week.  The  plants  being  well  furnished  to  the 
ground,  he  says  have  been  a  splendid  feature. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 
Chrv.santhemum  Sicows. 

November    l."). — Blackburn,    Chorley,   Bradford 
(each  two  days),  and  Burlon-on-Trent. 

November  17. — Meeting  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  floral  committee. 

November    18. — Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Drill  Hall  meeting. 

November   19.  —  South   Shields  and  Northern 
counties  (two  days). 

November    '2(».  —  Leamington,    Warwick     and 
district  (three  days  at  Leamington). 

The   Hopticultupal  Hall.— Just  now, 

when  interest  is  being  centred  upon  the  project  of  a 
Horticultural  Hall  for  London,  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  direct  attention  to 
the  recently  published  "Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1901, 
Part  IL"  In  it  thej'  will  find  an  account  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  recently 
erected  in  Boston  by  that  societj',  with  a  photo- 
graphic view  of  the  exterior.  Plans  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  are  also  given.  A  very  good 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  new  library  appears 
in  the  same  number. — C.  H.  P. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora.— This  is  one  of 

the  most  useful  plants  for  the  mixed  border,  the 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion at  the  end  of  May,  and  continue  to  appear 
throughout  the  summer.  This  Coreopsis  will  flower 
from  seed  sown  the  same  year,  though  many  gar- 
deners treat  it  as  a  biennial.  Sow  the  seed  early 
in  April,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  plants  are 
not  crowded  a  glorious  display  of  flowers  will 
result  in  the  autumn.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  graceful  flowers  of  the  garden. 

Hortieultupists   and    the   sale   of 

poison. — The  Departmental  Committee  which 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  sale  of  articles  con- 
taining poison  used  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
has  nearly  finished  its  labours.  The  draft  report 
which  has  been  prepared  has  been  practically 
approved.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  recommend 
the  addition  of  a  third  schedule  to  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  b}'  which  persons  other  than  are  authorised 
by  the  Pharmacy  Acts  will  be  licensed  to  sell 
articles  containing  poisons  that  arc  used  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  subject  to  regulations  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Privy  Council.  These  regulations 
will,  it  is  expected,  provide  that  the  articles  shall 
be  in  special  bottles  and  have  special  labels,  and 
their  general  effect  will  be  that  articles  like  sheep- 
dip  and  insecticide  will  be  freed  from  some  of  the 
restrictions  that  now  exist. — Sta7t(larcl. 

The     Royal    Gardeners'    Orphan 

Fund. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  next  anni- 
versary festival  of  this  charity,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  on  Tuesday,  May  ;"i,  1903. 

Valuable   to   young  gardeners.— 

The  fees  usually  charged  in  horticultural  colleges 
are  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  gardener, 
who  is  none  the  less  conscious  that  his  chances  of 
passing  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  examina- 
tion would  be  greater  if  he  could  supplement  his 
practical  training  bj'  spending  a  short  period  in  the 
laboratories  of  a  horticultural  college.  At  Reading 
a  limited  number  of  men  of  this  class  are  granted 
a  course  of  free  instruction  for  six  months  and  a 
maintenance  allowance,  together  with  railway  fare 
to  and  from  Reading.  They  are  recjuired  to  devote 
their  time  between  work  in  the  laboratories  to 
preparation  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
examination  and  in  the  college  gardens  at  practical 
work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Patterson.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar. 

The    Gardeners'    Company.  —  Sir 

Marcus  Samuel,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  the 
present  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
(Jardeners.  It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  issue 
that  the  Lord  Maj'or  would  be  Master  during  the 
coming  j'ear. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
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•Crate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Apples,  as 
practised  in  Canada,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Cecil 
H.  Hooper,  F.  R.  H.  S. ,  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general 
meeting,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  forty  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  Ladj- 
Julia  FoUett,  Major  Charles  A.  Leslie,  Major 
<!eorge  A.  Marshall,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harbord, 
making  a  total  of  1,04.5  elected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  The  society's  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  190.3.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped 
.and  directed  envelope  to  the  society's  offices,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  The  questions  set 
at  all  the  previous  examinations  are  now  published, 
price  Is.  complete. 

The  Beauty  of  grouping.— A  misprint 
occurs  in  my  notes  in  The  Gakden  of  October  25. 
I  intended  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  own  small 
gardens,  while  making  general  effect  our  chief 
consideration,  might  reserve  one  large  bed  for 
those  species  which  give  us  the  most  pleasure. 
The  writer  of  the  interesting  leader  in  the 
same  number  warns  us  that  in  placing  short 
plants  in  front  and  tall  plants  behind  we  must 
carefully  avoid  having  too  regular  and  even  a  slope. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  precaution  of  this  kind  is 
needless,  because  different  seasons— with  rainfall 
and  sunshine  varying  in  quantity — have  such 
different  effects  upon  different  species  that  we 
could  not,  even  if  we  would,  obtain  a  slope  like  a 
slate  roof. — F.  A.  STORciE. 

CpOCUS  speciOSUS. — in  an  old  number  of 
The  Garden  a  writer  says  that  Colchicum  and 
Crocus  become  deeper  every  year,  and  should 
therefore  be  dug  up  every  few  years.  A  wise 
gardening  friend  of  mine  rather  questions  this 
statement,  but  my  Crocus  speciosus  in  grass,  which 
have  been  very  pretty  for  years,  are  gradually 
disappearing,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
your  experience. — F.  A.  Sturge,  Coed  Efa,  near 
Wv.xham. 

Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez.— I  have  to 

thank  my  friend  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  and  your 
other  correspondents  for  their  notes  anent  the 
scent  of  this  P^ose.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
garden  is  not  by  anj-  means  a  warm  one,  and  as  the 
bed  containing  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  is  placed  on 
a  piece  of  ground  sloping  to  the  north,  the  position 
and  the  extremely  cold  summer  have  undoubtedly 
affected  the  fragrance  of  this  splendid  variety. 
Mr.  Molyneux's  garden  is  a  warm  and  sheltered 
one,  mine  is,  unfortunately,  just  the  reverse. — 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Kidderminster. 

My  experience  with  the  a'oove  Rose  is  that  it 
is  sometimes  very  pleasingly,  though  not  power- 
fully, fragrant,  and  at  other  times  possesses  but 
a  very  faint  odour,  a  trait  that  is  not  uncommon 
with  man}'  other  Roses.  I  have  even  found  Rose 
Mamau  Cochet  not  entirely  devoid  of  scent  on  one 
or  two  occasions.  Strong  winds  and  heavy  rains 
are  apt  to  destroy  the  fragrance  of  flowers  con- 
siderably, as  some  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  instrumental  in  increasing 
this.  M.  Guillot's  lovely  Hybrid  Tea  is  not  only 
fragrant  with  me  in  the  garden,  but  a  strong- 
growing,  most  free-flowering  variety,  and  especially 
beautiful  in  the  bud  and  half  open  stage. — Georoje 
H.  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Peaeh  Thames  Bank.— I  am  pleased  to 

see  this  handsome  late  Peach  brought  under  notice 
by  your  correspondent  "  S.  H.  B."  (page  281),  and 
to  find  from  his  remarks  that  it  is  still  under 
cultivation,  for,  unlike  your  correspondent,  I  un- 
fortunately overlooked  the  dish  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  It  deserves  all  that 
"  S.  H.  B."  says  in  its  favour,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  of  the  late  yellow  fleshed  varieties,  not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  usefulness  of  Exquisite 
as  a  late  Peach.  Its  large  size — many  of  its  fruits 
reaching  11  inches  in  circumference — and  its  rich 
yellow  skin,  suffused  and  streaked  with  crimson 
on  the  sunny  side,  give  it  a  remarkably  handsome 
appearance,  which,  together  with  its  good  flavour, 
ought  to  have  secured  for  it  a  far  better  position 
than  it  evidently  ever  attained  amongst  cultivators 
and  exhibitors  of  fruit.  I  found  a  young  tree  of 
Thames  Bank  here,  planted  in  a  late  house  when  I 


took  charge  of  these  gardens  some  29  years  since, 
and  observing  its  comparatively  small,  delicate 
unhealthy  looking  blossoms,  was  prepared  for  a 
bad  set  of  fruit ;  however,  the  apparent  weakness 
subsequently  proved  to  be  natural,  for  the  tree 
possessed  a  good  constitution,  and  always  set  a 
good  crop.  So  pleased  was  I  with  this  variety  for 
late  use  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  drew 
attention  to  its  good  qualities  in  the  gardening 
papers,  and  exhibited  it  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows  at  South  Kensington. 
Our  old  tree  has  now  been  uprooted,  and  we  have 
failed  to  replace  it  or  find  the  name  of  Thames 
Bank  in  any  fruit  catalogue,  but  I  hope  that 
"  S.  H.  B.'s"  note  may  cause  it  to  be  looked  up, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  better  Peach  than  are  many 
late  ones  enumerated  in  the  catalogues.  Perhaps 
the  exhibitor  of  the  dish  staged  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  place  some  buds  in  the  hands  of  a 
nurseryman,  who  may  be  willing  to  work  up  a 
stock  of  young  trees.  I  recollect  speaking  to  the 
late  Mr.  Rust  about  this  Peaeh,  and  I  think  he 
stated  that  it  was  first  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Osborne. — T.  Coomeer,  Monmouth. 

Rose  Ella  Gordon  (H.  P.).— This  will 

probably  be  a  record  year  for  autumn  Roses, 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  the  Rose  garden 
just  now  (November  3).  We  could  cut  hundreds 
of  splendid  flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
H.  P.'s  this  year  is  Ella  Gordon.  It  is  always 
good  in  late  autumn,  in  fact  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  red  H.  P.'s  for  this  season.  Resembling  its 
parent,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  this  splendid  variety 
differs  in  its  more  vigorous  growth  and  more 
perfectly  formed  flowers.  The  petals  are  smooth, 
very  substantial,  and  of  symmetrical  globular  shape. 
It  is  just  the  Rose  for  a  bold  bed,  the  fine  towering 
shoots  crowned  with  blossom,  being  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  distance.  As  a  vigorous  headed 
standard,  or  as  a  pot  Rose  Ella  Gordon  is  alike 
most  useful. — P. 

Gomphia    decora.  —  Apart    from 

Gomphia  Theophrasta  (noted  on  patje  191)  as  being 
in  flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  there  is  a 
second  species — G.  decora — which  each  recurring 
autumn  used  to  form  an  attractive  feature  in 
the  same  structure,  and  it  is  doubtless  still  there. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  where  it 
was  introduced  in  1S68.  In  its  native  country  it 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  but  will  flower 
freely  here  as  a  pot  plant.  In  this  way  it  forms  a 
freely  branched  specimen  clothed  with  broadly 
lanceolate  leaves  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green  and 
leathery  in  texture.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  closely  packed  spikes,  are  individually  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
The  flowering  season  of  this  Gomphia  usually 
extends  from  August  to  nearly  Christmas,  a  period 
which  is  not  very  prolific  of  bloom  among  stove 
plants  in  general.  Its  cultural  requirements  are 
not  at  all  exacting,  succeeding  as  it  does  under  the 
treatment  given  to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants. 
When  once  established  in  good  sized  pots  it  will 
stand  for  years  and  flower  well  without  repotting. 
Cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  shoots  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  strike  if  put  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
close  propagating  case  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Besides  the  specific  name  of  decora 
it  is  also  known  as  Gomphia  oliv;eformis. — T. 

AgeratumS. — Shades  of  blue  are  none  too 
plentiful  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer  and 
autumn,  and  having  regard  to  this  and  the  general 
popularity  of  the  colour,  I  think  that  Ageratums 
are  deserving  of  more  extended  culture.  In 
planning  formal  beds  for  next  year  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  dwarf  kinds  of  Ageratum,  for  their 
colour  blends  well  with  the  majority  of  summer 
flowering  plants  usually  made  use  of  for  this  style 
of  bedding.  Ageratums  are  of  extremely  easy 
cultivation,  and  several  really  good  dwarf  profuse 
flowering  varieties  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years  which  should  help  to  popularise  this  plant  as 
a  bedder.  They  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
taken  from  the  plants  in  autumn.  Our  plan  is  to 
insert  ten  cuttings  or  so  into  a  6-inch  pot  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil  and  plunge  these  in  fibre  on  a  mild 
hot-bed.  When  rooted  they  ai'e  placed  on  shelves 
in  a  temperate  house  near  the  roof  glass  for  the 
winter.     In  February  we  commence  propagating 


from  them,  and  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  bed  out  we 
have  sufficient  plants  to  fill  the  beds.  During  the 
past  mild  autumn  the  flowers  of  Ageratum  have 
survived  all  others  in  the  Italian  Garden  here. 
The  plants  were  cleared  from  the  beds  at  the  end 
of  October,  being  then  full  of  blossom,  whilst  all 
other  subjects  were  past  their  best.  No  special 
treatment  is  necessary  for  Ageratums,  they  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  Strong,  well  hardened 
plants  should,  however,  be  available  at  bedding 
time,  and  afford  abundant  supplies  of  water  during 
dry  weather,  and  give  a  mulching  of  cocoanut 
fibre  or  spent  Mushroom  bed  manure. — H.  T. 
Martin,  Stoneleigh. 

Rose  Papa  Lambert.— This  fine  showy 

Hybrid  Tea  seems  to  improve  with  acquaintance. 
The  deep  very  double  flowers  are  splendid  in 
autumn  as  they  are  in  summer,  the  pure  rose 
colour  becoming  much  intensified  at  this  late 
season.  It  is  deliciously  fragrant,  and  altogether 
Papa  Lambert  is  a  Rose  that  must  be  planted  in 
every  well  ordered  collection.  The  last  few  days 
of  October  were  remarkable  for  their  Roses,  and 
none  was  better  as  a  show  bloom  than  Papa 
Lambert.  It  is  a  low  growing  kind,  and  should 
be  given  a  prominent  position  near  the  front.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  grow  such  a  Rose  in  standard 
form,  its  more  fitting  style  being  the  bush.  The 
plants  of  rather  low  growth  harmonise  well  with 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  White  Lady,  and  Tenny- 
son. For  pot  culture  it  is  superb,  the  fine  bold 
flowers  being  much  admired. — P. 

Notes    from    Baden-Baden.  — For 

covering  certain  portions  of  rockwork  Linaria 
pallida  is  a  capital  plant.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
and  of  a  deeper  green  than  those  of  L.  Cymbalaria, 
but  its  merit  rests  in  the  flowers,  which  are  three 
times  as  large,  much  brighter  in  colour  than  the 
latter,  a  shining  mauve-purple.  It  is  cut  down  in 
cold  winters,  but  the  roots  remain  healthy,  and 
push  with  energy  in  spring  ;  the  freely-produced 
flowers  continue  until  November.  The  Plattensee 
variety  of  Sternbergia  lutea,  which  is  in  full  leaf, 
and  flowers  from  August  until  October,  has  much 
larger  flowers  than  the  typical  plant.  During 
summer  and  autumn  Lavatera  cachemiriana  was 
showy  ;  it  is  an  elegant  half  shrubby  plant,  about 
IJ  metres  high,  and  lavishlj'  produces  hundreds  of 
large  lustrous  pale  rose  flowers.  Owing  to  adverse 
weather  many  showy  plants,  especially  bulbs,  have 
failed  to  flower  well,  and  now  it  is  too  cold. — Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Aster  salicifolius.— Allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  a  late  and  very  pretty  but  little 
known  North  American  Aster,  which  is  hardly 
yet  (November  8)  in  full  bloom.  The  main  stems 
are  few  and  stout,  2 J  feet  long,  and  bend  over  with 
the  weight  of  the  flowers,  so  that  they  all  show  on 
one  side.  The  branches  begin  a  few  inches  from 
the  base,  and  are  crowded  with  small  shoots 
growing  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  the  whole 
forming  such  a  compact  mass  of  pink  flowers  as  I 
have  seldom  seen  in  any  Aster.  The  growth  at 
the  base  is  so  close  that  a  plant  even  at  two  or 
three  years  old  is  difficult  to  divide,  but  the  stems 
root  easily  when  pulled  off  close  to  the  ground.  I 
had  it  a  few  years  ago  from  a  gardener  near  Aix, 
in  Savoy,  from  which  it  is  called  by  me  Tresserve. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  a  good  authority,  who, 
after  comparing  it  with  the  types  in  Kew  Her- 
barium, pronounces  it  to  be  undoubtedly  Aster 
salicifolius,  of  Alton's  "Hortus  Kewensis,"  so  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  grown  in  Kew  Gardens 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List."  Asa 
Gray  saj-s  it  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
being  very  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Many  Asters  which  extend  over  a  wide  range  vary 
much  in  stature  and  colour,  and  this  Tresserve 
form  may  perhaps  be  more  attractive  than  others 
of  the  same  species  ;  but  as  a  very  late  garden 
ornament  I  have  hardly  said  enough  in  its  praise. 
— C.  WoLLEY-DoD,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

New  forms  of  perennial  Asters.— 

When  I  read  the  editorial  note  on  page  258  about 
the  desirability  of  getting  improved  forms  of 
Asters  of  the  Amellus  type,  I  was  struck  once 
more  by  the  diversity  of  personal  taste  in  flowers. 
My  own  aim  would   be  to  produce  small-flowered 
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types  resembling  the  cordifolius  set.  These  always 
seem  to  me  to  be  so  graceful  and  attractive,  and 
such  a  contrast  to  tlie  general  run  of  autumn 
flowers.  I  want  to  get  a  pink  cordifolius,  and  as 
a  step  that  way  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
small-flowered  bushy  pink  sort  that  I  hope  to 
raise  some  seedlings  from  with  a  taller  habit.  The 
flowers  are  too  large  as  yet  for  me,  although  it  is 
a  pretty  sort,  quite  distinct  from  the  pink  .-V. 
hfvigatus. — T.  J.  W. 

Crocus  astupicus  atpopuppureus. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  find  what  a  profound 
ignorance  exists,  even  among  people  who  devote 
great  attention  to  gardening,  of  these  autumn- 
blooming  bulbs.  I  am  surrounded  by  garden 
enthu.siasts,  and  yet  when  I  produce  a  few  blooni:i 
of  this  pretty  dark  purple  sort  they  are  greeted 
with  astonishment,  and  I  am  asked  how  1  manage 
to  get  them  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  am  hardly 
believed  when  1  say  they  are  growing  in  the 
ordinary  border  with  as  little  care  and  attention 
as  the  commonest  flower,  but  of  course  it  is  so. 
Pretty  as  Crocus  speciosus  is,  its  blue  is  cold  com- 
pared with  the  warm  deep  purple  of  this.  I  wish 
it  were  cheaper,  so  that  one  could  plant  it  by  the 
hundred  instead  of  by  the  dozen. — T.  J.  Weaver, 
Thiiiwood. 
Chpysanthemums  at  Liverpool. - 

As  in  former  years  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  made 
arrangements  for  a  special  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Sefton  Park,  and 
that  these  exhibitions  are  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  is  clearly  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  visitors.  The  same  number  of  plants  are 
grown  as  in  previous  years,  viz.,  2,000  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  SCO  being  grown  for  large 
blooms,  the  rest  as  bush  plants ;  at  Sefton  Park  the 
number  is  1,700,  of  which  900  are  reserved  for  large 
blooms.  Those  at  the  former  place  are  earlier,  and 
include  many  fine  flowers,  and  undoubtedly  may 
be  termed  the  finest  lot  yet  shown.  Those  at 
Sefton  Park  are  somewhat  later  with  many 
promising  buds  ;  the  ones  fully  out  are  remarkable 
for  their  colouring  and  freshness. — R.  G.  W. 

Cyclamen    eupopseum.  —  I   have  this 

Cyclamen,  or  what  1  believe  to  be  it,  doing  fairly 
well  at  present,  though  as  the  corms,  which  were 
sent  to  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
were  only  planted  last  3ear  it  is  too  early  to  speak 
with  much  assurance.  At  any  rate  the  plants  have 
thrown  up  good  leafage.  The  leaves  are  round, 
purplish  crimson  on  the  undersides,  but  some  of 
them  show  slight  marbling  of  a  lighter  tint  on  the 
dark  green.  1  notice  that  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  says 
they  are  without  variegation,  which  makes  one 
doubtful  if  they  are  true  to  name.  I  was  told  that 
in  Austria  they  flowered  in  the  summer.  The 
corms  are  planted  according  to  Mr.  Wolley-Dod's 
advice,  given  some  years  ago  in  The  Garden, 
3  inches  deep  in  leaf-mould.  As  regards  C.  nea- 
politanum,  which  is  naturalised  extensively  in  the 
south-west,  it  almost  invariably  goes  by  the  name 
of  C.  hederifefolium  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  title 
which,  according  to  Nicholson,  is  a  sj'nonym  for 
C.  repandum. — 8.  W.  F. ,  South  Devon. 

Selections   of  Roses. —  We  note  your 

article  on  ".Selections  of  Roses"  (page  302), 
November  1.  Allow  us  as  growers  for  many  years 
to  add  to  your  lists  the  following,  which  are  quite 
first-rate,  bright,  floriferous,  and  generally  desir- 
able. To  the  twenty  -  four  Teas  add  (ieorge 
Nabonnand  (soft  salmon),  Francois  Dubreuil 
(crimson),  Mnie.  Chedane  Guinoisseau  (pure  yel- 
low), Mme.  Thrri'se  Levet  (crimson),  and  Princess 
de  Sagan  (crimson);  and  to  the  twelve  Chinas 
Eugene  Beauhamais  (crimson),  Louis  Phillipe 
(bright  red),  and  a  specially  fine  bright  rosy  red 
which  may  be  a  Polyantha  hybrid — Perle  des 
Rouges.  Armosa,  too,  is  more  of  a  China  than 
a  Bourbon,  and  i.s  a  fine  lilac-rose  in  autumn. 
The  newer  Polyantha  Roses  should  not  be  omitted 
for  bedding  purposes.  Gloire  des  Polyantha  is  a 
splendid  pink,  Etoile  de  Mai  a  primrose,  and  the 
lovely  coppery  orange  Etoile  d'Or  and  Cecile 
Brunner  are  most  beautiful.  Several  of  those  you 
name  have  yet  to  be  proved,  but  in  the  decorative 
Roses  the  Hybrid  Teas  Mme.  Jules  (Jrolez  (soft 
to  clear  rose),    Antoine  Rivoire  (pale  flesh),   and 


Due  de  Luxembourg  (shell  -  pink,  with  white 
reverse)  should  be  added.  We  find  Edith  (Jiff'ord 
and  Rubens  rather  tender.  Among  recent  climbers 
Ards  Rover  is  a  great  gain,  being  of  a  strikingly 
bright  crimson.  We  might  mention  that  Rosa 
sinica  Anemone,  considered  tender  in  many  places, 
stood  out  with  us  last  winter,  although  we  had 
4"  below  zero  ;  it  threw  up  from  the  base,  and 
produced  its  lovely  soft  rosy  flowers  in  profusion. 
The  foliage  of  this  is  shining  green  and  most 
elegant.  Another  overlooked  Rose  has  attracted 
great  attention — a  H.P.  or  H.T.  (V) — Zephorin 
Urouot,  a  very  pretty  soft  and  bright  cherry- 
rose,  semi  -  double,  produced  in  bunches. 
Among  the  singles  none  have  been  more  admired 
than  the  faint  blush-whites  macrantha  and  mos- 
chata  nivea,  but  the  Rose  of  litO'J  with  us  has 
been  most  certainly  Mildred  Grant.  Whether 
the  blossoms  are  large  or  small  they  are  exquisitely 
lovely,  and  stand  well  upright.  Bessie  Brown  can 
never  be  jjopular,  as  she  hangs  her  head  and  needs 
the  "show  wires"  to  exhibit  her  beauty,  and  to 
our  mind  the  petals  are  too  "papery." — (;eoR(:e 
BUNYARD  AND  Co.,  MaicUtone,. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE     UBIQUITOUS    AMPE- 
LOPSIS. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  Ampelopsis 
is  in  its  fullest  beauty.  Ampe- 
lopsis A^eitchii,  or  to  take  its 
modern  and  correct  name  Vitis 
incoDstans,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  hardy  climbers,  and 
the  colours  it  is  now  exhibiting  (late  October) 
almost  defy  the  pen  of  a  scribe  or  the  brush  of 
an  artist  to  depict  their  varied  shades,  rangitig 
from  palest  green  and  yellow  to  deep  orange 
and  chocolate-red.  In  the  quaint  old  country 
town  near  which  I  live  the  Ampelopsis  has 
been  largely  planted  of  late  years,  and  is 
rapidly  covering,  not  only  the  walls  of  each 
house  that  owns  it,  but  spreading  across  the 
neighbouring  one;',  with  no  apparent  objection 
from  the  tenants.  No  one  will  i|uestion  but 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  I  am  now 
beginning  to  ask  myself  if  it  cannot  be  over- 
done—if one  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  good 
thing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  town  1 
speak  of  it  is  smothering  by  rapid  strides  the 
architectural  beauties  of  some  of  the  old 
houses,  but  then  perhaps  it  is  at  the  same  time 
hiding  modern  architectural  defects.  To  my 
mind  the  Ampelopsis,  in  order  to  be  useful 
and  effective,  requires  handling  with  cautious 
care,  and  by  no  means  let  it  l>e  overdone. 

Were  1  taking  a  brand-new  house,  red  brick 
or  stucco,  no  doubt  I  should  start  by  planting 
this  creeper  all  round  it, /;».^— and  here  comes 
my  word  of  advice,  or  rather  suggestion — why 
not  plant  at  the  same  time,  and  between  the 
plants  of  Ampelopsis,  some  of  the  less  rajiidly 
growing  but  handsome  flowering  things,  .so  that 
here  and  there  as  they  become  established  an 
Ampelopsis  may  be  weeded  out,  and  thus  a 
foliage  plant  make  room  for  a  flowering  one. 
Why,  for  instance,  neglect  the  beautiful  hardy 
Clematises  of  which  Messr.s.  .Jackman  have 
raised  so  many  fascinating  varieties,  why  not 
find  a  place  here  and  there  for  a  Wistaria,  for 
one  of  the  Passion-flowers,  for  the  new  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum,  and  for  many  another 
flowering  creeper,  not  least  among  which  .should 
rank  Magnolia  conspicua,  that  king  of  all  wall 
shrub.-!.  By  dint  of  a  careful  selection  of 
subjects,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  only  hap- 
hazard instances,  one  may  avoid  the  monotony 
which  is  produced  from  the  over-use  of  even  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  ensure  that  variety  which 
is  always  charming.  F.  H.  C. 


KEAV    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 
Temperate  House. 
Acacia  linifolia,  Calpurnia  aurea,  Camellia  Thca, 
Chrysanthemum    nipponicum    and   various  garden 
varieties,    Leonotis    dubia,    Podophyllum    pleian- 
thum,  and  Primula  floribunda. 

Palm  House. 

Sterculia  mexicana  and  Triehilia  odorata. 
Orchid    Houies. 

Acineta  Huraboldtii,  Bifrenaria  Charlesworthii, 
Bulbophyllum  Pechei,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  ves- 
tita  var.  rubro-oculata,  Catlleya  bowringiana,  C. 
dormaniana,  C.  labiata,  C'u'logyne  fuhginosa,  Com- 
parettia  macroplectron,  Cymbidium  longifoliuni, 
C.  traeeyauum,  Cypripedium  concolor,  C. 
Elinor,  C.  insigne,  C.  insigne  var.  Sandene,  0. 
Sallieri,  C.  tonsum,  C.  virens,  Dendrobium 
aqueum,  Epidendrum  evectum,  Eria  barbata, 
Lielio  -  Cattleya  statteriana,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Masdevallia  macrura,  Maxillaria  crassifolia,  M. 
rufescens,  Odontoglossum  constrictum,  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  0.  bracteatum,  O.  cheirophorum,  0.  un- 
guieulatum,  0.  varicosum,  Pleurothallis  rubens, 
P.  velaticaulis,  Sarcanthus  insectifer,  Sophronitis 
cernua,  and  Stanhopea  oculata. 

T  lianrje. 
Aloe  Bowiea,  Asarum  geophilum,  Clerodendrou 
splendens,  C.  umbellatum,  Crassula  perforata, 
Dimorphotheca  cuneata,  Dorstenia  argyrea,  Erica 
conspicua,  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  Justicia 
calycotricha,  Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Pitcairnia 
Morelii,  Ruellia  anin-na,  Sonerila  maculata  var. 
Leopoldii,  S.  Mme.  E.  Walter,  S.  Mme.  Pyn;ert, 
S.  Mme.  .Secretan,  and  S.  Mme.  Victor  Alesch 

Succulent  House. 
Aloe  longiflora,   A.  pluridens,  Bomarea  Carderi, 
B.     patacocensis,    Crassula    rubicunda,    Dermato- 
botrys  Saundersife,  and  Plectranthus  purpuratus. 

Greenhouse. 
Among  other  things  the  following  are  con- 
spicuous :  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  B.  Mrs. 
Leopold  Rothschild.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Carna- 
tion Jlrs.  Leopold  Rothschild,  Cyclamen  latifoliuni 
vars.,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  Epacris  (various), 
Jacobinia  magnifica  var.  pohliana,  Peristrophe 
speciosa.  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Tecoma  Smithii, 
and  Chrysanthemums  in  variety. 

Hock  Gai-den,  Herbaceous  Borders,  d-c. 
Campanula    glomerata    var.    dahurica,    Litho- 
spermum     prostratum.     Iris     stylosa,      Kniphofia 
Hofgartner  Ehman,  H.  Cannell,  Rudbeckia  nitida, 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  Watsonia  marginata. 


NATURAL  GARDENING  IN 
SURREY  W^ILDS. 

Palms  and  Oamellia.s  Out  of  Dook.s. 
C)f  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  peren- 
nials I  have  been  able  to  grow  successfully  in 
the  light,  very  dry  sandy  soil  of  the  north  part 
of  Surrey,  I  give  to  Chamajrops  exeelsa  the 
palm,  but  Bamboos  of  several  kinds  and 
Camellias  come  next.  All  have  been  out  now 
winter  and  summer  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  the  Palms  and  Camellias  have  never  been 
moved. 

My  largest  Chamierops  is  protected  by  a 
high  hedge  from  the  north,  and  has  a  south- 
east aspect.  Opposite  the  Palm,  about  20  yards 
distant,  are  some  Camellias  planted  in  a  deep 
recess  made  in  a  Rhododendron  hedge  about 
1  -2  feet  high.  Not  a  ray  of  sun  can  reach  tliese 
plants.  They  were  shabby  specimens  .">  feet 
or  (i  feet  high,  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  were 
removed  from  an  old  greenhouse  and  planted 
out  in  sand  and  peat.  They  have  been  in  this 
same  position  fifteen  years,  and  have  flowered 
each  year,  and  some  years  fairly  well.  The 
size  and  number  of  the  flowers  depends  mainly 
on  the  weather  from  February  to  April.    The 
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leaves  are  large  and  faultless,  strikingly  firm, 
strong,  and  healthy-looking.  They  shine  and 
look  as  if  they  had  been  frequently  cleaned, 
liut  have  not  been  even  syringed  or  washed 
in  any  -^yay.  Camellias  evidently  like  shade 
and  to  grow  under  trees.  The  flower-buds 
for  next  year  are  now  fully  formed,  about 
the  size  of  Peas,  and  promise  well.  The 
finest  Cham;erops  excelsa  is  perhaps  thirty 
years  old.  It  was  a  small  table  plant,  no 
doubt  grown  from  seed  in  a  small  pot, 
and  was  bought  with  a  few  others  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  ago  at  Stevens's, 
and  they  cost  a  little  less  than  sixpence  each. 
My  Palm  is  now  11  feet  high,  and  the  leaves 
extend  over  a  space  1-2  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  width.  The  leaves,  in  all 
thirty  in  number,  are  well  formed,  and,  with 


CDAM.EROPS    EXCELSA    IN    A    NORTH    SDKKEY    OARDKN 

{This  Palm  has  been  growing  out  of  doors  for  twenty  years.) 


the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  oldest, 
are  not  ragged  or  damaged  by  weather.  The 
largest  are  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  petiole 
is  of  the  same  length.  The  hairy  stem  is 
."i  feet  high  and  nearly  3  feet  in  circumference. 
I  find  that  transplanting  Palms  throws  them 
back  for  two  years  or  more.  A  good  place 
should  be  chosen  at  first,  and  even  if  the  plant 
should  look  a  little  unhappy  and  show  no 
growth  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone,  as  after  a 
year  or  two  it  will  probably  improve  and  then 
throw  i?ew  leaves  and  steadily  grow  without 
ceasing  even  in  the  winter. 

Chamierops  excelsa  and  Bamboos  contrast 
remarkably  with  most  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
we  are  able  to  grow  in  our  gardens  in  this  part 


of  England.  During  winter  both  these  natives 
of  .Japan  and,  I  believe,  parts  of  China  look 
lovely,  and,  though  forced  down  bj'  accumula- 
tions of  snow,  rise  again  as  soon  as  the  thaw 
comes,  mine  without  hav-ing  suffered  in  the 
least  even  in  the  two  hard  winters  we  have 
had  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  is  curious  that  of  the  several  Palms  I 
have  planted  out— all,  I  believe,  of  the  same 
species  —  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  very 
dift'erent,  some  having  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
others,  perhaps  growing  hardly  at  all  for  a  few 
years  and  then  starting  into  strong  active 
growth.  This  maj'  depend  upon  the  water 
supply  during  the  summer,  but  I  have  not 
lost  one  that  I  planted  out  in  very  dry 
places.  Indeed,  both  Palms  and  Bamboos  in 
this  north  part  of  Surrey  certainly  do  well, 
even  in  very  dry  soil, 
as  I  have  proved  it 
to  be  by  digging  down 
and  examining  it 
several  times.  In  the 
winter  we  put  some 
ordinary  dry  Bracken 
Fern  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  of 
the  Palms,  but  the 
heads,  leaves,  and 
petioles  have  been 
left  without  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 
Even  the  leaves  that 
are  seven  or  eight 
years  old  do  not  as 
yet  seem  to  have 
suffered  in  health  or 
beauty. 

My  largest  Chamte- 
rops  is  a  male,  and 
has  flowered  three 
years  successively, 
producing  three  or 
four  large  bunches  of 
very  small  yellow 
flowers,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of 
short  thick  stamens. 
The  flower-stems  ap- 
pear in  large  yellow 
spathes,  which  pro- 
trude in  ditt'erent 
parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tapper 
"])art  of  the  stem  in 
the  5  inches  or 
(i  inches  of  growth  of 
the  year  before  the 
last.  Chamasrops 
excelsa  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  grown 
in  many  gardens 
near  London  having 
a  south  or  south- 
west aspect.  When 
planted  it  requires 
little  attention,  but  unless  the  gardener  has  had 
some  experience  in  their  management  he  should 
be  reciuested  to  let  these  plants  alone  and  try 
no  experiments. 

Chamierops  excelsa  would,  I  feel  sure,  grow 
well  in  many  dells  and  hollows  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east  a  few  miles  south  of 
London.  It  might  be  worth  a  trial  even  m 
Kensington  Gardens.  On  many  of  the  Surrey 
commons  in  natural  pits  and  depressions,  and 
in  parts  of  St.  George's  Hills  and  such  like 
pleasant  places,  and  in  dells  and  hollows  in 
sandy  or  peaty  soil,  it  would  probably  flourish. 
A  depression  in  the  ground  some  inches  deep 
should  be  made  near  the  plant,  in  which  the 
rain  might   collect.     My  best  specimen  is  on 


the  side  of  a  bank  looking  south,  -which  form.s 
the  back  of  a  small  shallow  pit  about  12  feet 
long  and  4  feet  broad,  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  I  have  dug  a  small  tunnel  sloping  down- 
wards in  a  direction  under  the  roots  of  the 
Palm,  which  are  very  numerous  and  strong, 
and  branch  freely.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
plants  grown  from  seed  and  carefully  hardened 
off  W'hen  about  a  foot  high  might  be  obtained 
in  numbers  for  experiment  out  of  doors,  but 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  forced  on  in  hot 
houses.  It  is  slow  strong  growth  that  is- 
evidently  required  for  plants  that  are  to  be- 
planted  out,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  four  or  five 
years  before  they  move  much,  by  which  time,. 
if  left  alone,  vigorous  growth  may  begin,  and 
good,  uninterrupted,  steady  improvement  will 
follow. 

There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  parts 
of  Hampstead  Heath  which  might  have  been  ' 
planted  if  that  dreadful  levelling  and  destruc- 
tion of  Gorse,  Broom,  and  other  wild  plants, 
such  as  Sun  Dew  and  Buckbean,  which 
destroyed  the  irregularity  and  natural  arrange- 
ment that  seems  to  offend  some  of  our 
councillors  and  managers  of  wild  woods  and 
commons  had  not  been  ordered  or  decided 
upon.  Why  should  not  Bamboos,  Rhododen- 
drons, itc,  be  planted  in  numbers  on  many  of 
our  heaths  ?  The  cost  would  be  slight,  and  the 
instruction  and  delight  afforded  to  the  people 
of  all  ages  and  classes  immense.  A  few  level 
places  might  be  kept  for  games  and  gymnastics, 
but  here  and  there  the  general  area  might  be- 
planted  with  dwarf  shrubs,  British  and  foreign, 
wild  flowers,  and  various  plants  in  collections,, 
with  wide  paths  running  between  them.  In, 
a  part  of  Begent's  Park  this  has  been  already 
commenced,  and  I  believe  if  carried  out  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  many  of 
our  vacant  spaces  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to,  and  well  appreciated  by,  all 
classes.  Plants  would  now  probably  seldom  be 
ill-treated,  and  a  keeper  here  and  there  would 
easily  prevent  interference  by  children  and 
thoughtless  people.  Indeed,  the  time  is  near 
when  the  public  will  themselves  protect 
vegetation,  and  our  commons  and  plantations 
would  be  no  more  interfered  with  or  injured 
than  are  the  thousands  of  private  suburbaa 
gardens  in  and  around  London. 

Sorih  Su!-re!/.  F.  R.  C.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE     BEST     TWENTY-SIX     EAELY- 
FLOWERING    VARIETIES. 

OF  undoubted  merit  are  the  following  : — 
i  Japanese. 

I  2rme.    Marie    3Iasse.  — As    this 

f  variety  is  an  ideal  border  plant, 
it  should  certainly  head  the  list. 
It  is  a  plant  of  sturdy  growth  and 
branching  habit,  and  bears  in  prodigal  profusion 
pretty  blossoms,  and  each  on  a  good  length  of 
foot-stalk ;  colour  lilac-mauve,  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  deepens  into  a  rose-pink  ;  height  about 
■2i  feet ;  comes  into  flower  in  the  latter  part  of 
Auaust  and  continues  well  into  October. 

Crhmon  Marie  J/a.«t.— This  is  really  a  chestnut- 
coloured  sport  from  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  and  as 
the  flowers  age  they  pass  to  a  deep  rich  bronze. 
In  other  respects  its  characteristics  are  identical 
with  the  parent  plant,  and  this  beautiful  sport 
may  be  considered  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
early  sorts. 

Fa/ph  C'lo-/!'.*.— Another  sport  from  Mme.  Marie 
Masse,  and  a  plant  which  appears  to  be  compara- 
tivelv  unknown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  robust 
members  of  this  family,  and  blooms  most  pro- 
fusely ;    colour  creamy  white,   and,  under  certaia 
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conditions,  the  bases  of  the  florets  are  slightly 
suffused  a  salmon  colour  :  height,  season  of  flower- 
ing, and  other  characteristics  identical  with  the 
parent  plant. 

Robbie  Burns. — In  this  instance  we  have  a  rosy 
■cerise  sport  from  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  and  quite 
•distinct  from  all  others.  This  variety  is  very 
charming  in  its  earlier  stages  of  flowering,  the 
■colour  of  the  blossoms  at  that  period  being  dis- 
tinctly pleasing.  Its  period  of  flowering  appears 
to  be  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  thai  ot  other 
members  of  this  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  no  ditt'erenee. 

Horace  Martin. — This  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  sports  of  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  and  probably  the 
most  valuable  of  the  whole  set  of  five  sorts.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  rich  yellow,  and  in  certain  districts 
is  slightly  suffused  a  shade  of  bronzy  crimson  at 
the  base  of  the  florets.  In  so  far  as  regards  habit, 
freedom  of  flowering,  height,  and  constitution  it 
is  quite  equal  to  the  other  four  sorts.  The  dis- 
tributor ot  this  sport  grew  no  less  than  60,(l0lt  of 
this  variety  in  the  season  which  has  just  closed, 
and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  its  high 
value. 

Mme.  Casimir  Perier. — A  Continental  introduc- 
tion of  some  ten  years'  standing,  it  is  a  plant 
with  a  wonderfully  good  branching  habit  of  growth, 
developing  a  very  free  display  of  good  blooms  of 
even  and  pleasing  form,  and  each  one  on  a  capital 
length  of  foot-.«talk  ;  colour  creamy  white,  tinted 
pink  ;  height  about  '2i  feet  to  3  feet ;  in  flower  in 
August  and  September. 

doachers  Crimxon. — An  excellent  addition  to 
the  early-flowering  section,  though  very  similar  to 
a  Continental  introduction  named  M.  J.  Bte. 
Ohauvin.  The  colour  is  a  bright  rich  crimson, 
with  a  golden-bronze  reverse,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  borne  on  stout  erect  foot- 
stalks, make  a  bold  show  of  a  useful  colour 
in  the  hardy  flower  border  ;  height  slightly 
■over  'If,  feet ;  period  of  flowering  late  .September 
and  October. 

Francoi't  ViiiHermet. — Although  this  variety  has 
been  in  commerce  for  several  years,  it  is  a  plant 
that  has  not  been  grown  so  largely  as  its  merits 
■deserve.  Its  habit  is  beautifully  branching,  and 
its  height  does  not  exceed  2  feet.  The  blooms  are 
fairly  large  and  full,  and  each  one  is  borne  on  a 
■useful  length  of  stout  foot-stalk  ;  colour  lilac-pink  ; 
in  flower  during  the  latter  half  of  September  and 
October. 

Doris  Pfto. — This  is  a  pure  white  sort  of  English 
origin,  and  little  has  yet  been  seen  of  it.  The 
form  of  the  dainty  and  pretty  flowers  is  ideal, 
and  as  in  this  respect  it  equals  Mychett  White, 
and  the  plant  has  as  good  a  constitution  as  Market 
White,  this  comparatively  new  variety  may  be 
regarded  with  favour  ;  height  about  '!■  feet ;  in 
flower  .September  and  early  October. 

Leonard  Peto. — One  of  the  most  striking  bright 
and  rich  yellow  earlies  in  commerce,  being  a 
veritable  mass  of  beautiful  blossoms,  which  are 
most  profusely  developed.  But  for  the  advent  of 
Horace  Martin  this  plant  would  have  created  a 
great  impression,  as  it  produces  a  large  and 
•compact  yet  graceful  head  of  flowers,  and  each 
one  speaks  for  itself ;  height  about  3  feet ;  in 
'flower  during  September. 

Lemo7i  (^iieen. — This  is  one  of  the  earlier  raised 
English  seedlings,  and  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
it.  Its  colour  is  a  rich  orange-yellow,  and  tlie 
form  of  the  flowers  is  pleasing ;  florets  rather 
narrow  and  slightly  drooping;  habit  branching 
and  sturdy  ;  height  rather  more  than  3A  feet ;  in 
flower  during  the  latter  half  of  September  and 
October. 

HarresI  Home. — A  bright  and  rich  crimson 
flower,  with  a  golden  reverse  also  tipped  golden- 
yellow,  and  a  plant  which  has  been  highly 
thought  of  for  some  years  ;  habit  fairly  branching 
and  sturdy ;  each  flower  is  borne  on  a  strong, 
erect  foot-stalk,  and  in  consef[uence  each  one  can 
be  utilised  ;  height  about  3  feet ;  in  flower  during 
late  September  and  October. 

Market  White. — A  very  pretty  pure  white,  but 
-hardly  so  pleasing  as  Mychett  White  in  form, 
having  somewhat  broader  florets.  The  plant  is 
-sturdy  and   branching,  and   comes  into  flower  in 


late  September  and  continues  blooming  throughout 
October  ;  height  about  2i  feet. 

.Xorbert  Piirrez. — A  Continental  introduction  of 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and,  except  in  a  few 
instances  here  and  there  about  the  country,  rarely 
seen.  Its  colour  is  a  striking  rich  golden-salmon, 
the  cut  blooms  under  artificial  light  being  very 
rich  and  effective.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
size,  and  are  developed  on  plants  less  than 
2  feet  high  ;  period  of  flowering  September  and 
early  October. 

Orange  Ma.isi. — This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  family  of  plants  represented  by  Mme. 
Marie  Masse  and  its  sports.  The  form  of  the 
flowers  is  quite  distinct,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  taller  and  somewhat  straggling.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  very  excellent  plant,  bearing  in  great  pro- 
fusion charming  sprays  of  blossoms  of  a  pleasing 
bright  bronzy  fawn  colour.  In  my  own  garden 
the  plants  exceed  3i  feet  in  height ;  period  of 
flowering  late  September  and  October. 

Ryeeroft  Pink. — One  of  the  most  dainty  early 
sorts.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  their  form 
is  very  pleasing,  and  when  cut  in  sprays  as  they 
are  naturally  produced  they  make  valuable 
decorative  material,  and  the  blossoms  are  borne 
in  great  profusion,  colour  bright  pink ;  height 
about  IS  inches  or  rather  more ;  in  flower  in 
September  and  early  October. 

Xotaire  Groz. — This  is  a  very  refined  kind, 
developing  elegant  sprays  of  beautiful  silvery- 
mauve  blossoms  of  high  decorative  quality  ;  height 
about  i  feet,  rather  straggling  habit,  and  a  profuse 
bloomer  ;  period  of  flowering  the  whole  of  October. 
Bouquet  de  Feu. — A  very  useful  plant  of  a  sturdy 
and  dwarf  character,  developing  rather  small 
blossoms  with  notched  florets  ;  colour  a  pleasing 
shade  of  light  bronzy  terra-cotta  ;  height  rather 
less  than  2  feet ;  in  flower  at  end  of  September 
and  throughout  October. 

Chateau  St.  Vietor. — This  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  developing  pretty  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  amaranth  quite  freely  ;  habit  fairly 
bushy  and  branching  ;  height  about  3  feet ;  in 
flower  during  the  whole  of  September  and  early 
October. 

Bronze  Prince. — An  English-raised  seedling  of 
an  unique  colour,  which  may  be  described  as 
old  gold,  shaded  cherry-carmine,  with  a  golden- 
bronze  reverse :  florets  flat  and  not  over  long, 
and  rather  pointed :  the  plant  has  a  slender 
habit,  but  is  very  free  flowering  ;  height  about 
3  feet  ;  in  flower  during  September  and  the  first 
half  of  October. 

Ivy  Stark. — This  is  an  excellent  representative 
of  the  early  sorts,  and  may  be  described  as  an  early 
Source  d'Or,  which  variety  it  very  much  resembles  ; 
colour  rich  orange-yellow ;  height  about  2  feet ; 
period  of  flowering,  September  and  the  earlier 
half  of  October. 

/renf  Hunt. — A  very  beautiful,  free-flowering 
plant,  much  admired  at  the  Tamworth  trial  of 
early  sorts.  The  florets  are  long  and  somewhat 
twisted,  and  build  up  a  charming  Japanese  bloom. 
The  colour  may  be  described  as  golden-chestnut, 
and  this  is  very  eS'ective  in  the  garden  ;  height 
about  3A  feet ;  in  flower  latter  half  of  September 
and  October. 

Mychett  Pink. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Japanese  sorts  to  flower,  and  may  be  had  in 
August  and  September  in  pleasing  form.  The 
earliest  flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinted  blush, 
but  those  developing  later  in  the  cooler  weather 
are  of  a  soft  pink  colour  ;  habit  branching  and 
sturdy  ;  height  about  2  feet ;  propagation  late  in 
the  spring  suits  this  variety  admirably. 

Dorothy  King. — A  novelty  which  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full,  and 
develop  in  good  bunches  ;  colour  a  pleasing  shade 
of  deep  pink,  striped  light  pink  ;  height  about 
2  feet ;  period  of  flowering  late  September  and 
October. 

Henri  Yoon. — A  sport  from  M.  G.  tJrunerwalde, 
and  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  members  of  that 
group  ot  Chrysanthemums ;  the  colour  is  rosy 
salmon  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  the  flowers  are 
large  and  full.  The  plant  commences  to  flower  in 
early  August  and  blooms  continuously  till  October  ; 
height  about  18  inches. 


Mile.  Guindudeau.  —  This  plant  has  a  good 
reputation,  and  blooms  most  profusely  during  the 
latter  half  of  September  and  October  ;  colour 
pink  on  a  white  ground  ;  habit  bushy  and  spread- 
ing ;  height  about  2A  feet. 

All  the  above  varieties  are  in  commerce,  and 
any  Chrysanthemum  specialist  should  be  able  to 
supply  them. 

Hiyhgafe,  X.  D.  B.  Ckane. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

The  advent  of  November  finds  many  of  our  Scot- 
tish gardens  still  comparatively  bright  with  flowers 
long  since  past  in  England.  One  hears  of  such 
things  as  Rudbeckia  speciosa.  Salvias,  Linaria 
bipartita,  Fuchsias,  (iladioli,  French  Marigolds, 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Hollyhocks,  and,  of  course. 
Asters  still  beautifying  gardens,  not  only  in  warm 
positions  but  in  very  late,  cold  districts,  as  at 
Drumlanrig  for  instance,  where  Mr.  Inglis  is  still 
cutting  Carnations,  &c. ,  from  the  open.  Here  at 
present  Sutton's  Rose  l^lueen  Hollyhock,  of  which 
we  have  two  large  masses,  is  quite  brilliant. 
Raised  from  seeds  it  comes  true  to  colour,  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  red  than  rose.  It  is 
marvellous  how  many  flowers  that  ought  to  be 
common  to  every  garden  are  scarcely  known  at 
all.  Linaria  bipartita  is  one  such,  and  numerous 
have  been  the  enquiries  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
pretty  annual.  Schizostylis  coccinea  is  another, 
which  invariably  when  in  flower — as  it  has  been  for 
some  time — calls  for  much  questioning.  Then  I 
should  imagine  Erigeron  mucronatus  and  Aster 
Linosyris  are  very  seldom  prominently  planted  in 
gardens,  or  perhaps  our  cooler  climate  suits  them 
better  than  the  warmer  south. 

One  class  of  plants  has  been  rather  disappointing 
all  this  dull  season,  namely,  the  fibrous-rooted 
Begonias.  They  have  been  quite  smothered  with 
coloured  buds,  but,  unfortunately,  few  of  these 
have  expanded,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have 
done  nothing  to  brighten  the  garden.  On  the 
other  hand,  single  tuberous  Begonias,  though  late, 
have  made  a  glorious  bit  of  colouring.  I  made 
bold  this  year  to  plant  directly  into  the  beds  tubers 
that  had  been  merely  started,  and  these,  notwith- 
standing the  backward  character  of  the  season 
throughout,  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Sweet 
Peas,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  are  abundantly 
in  flower,  and  this  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
fail  with  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
January ;  thosegrown  in  a  cool  structure  till  planted 
out  are  still  producing  flowers  profusely.  'This 
is  the  case  not  only  here,  but  in  other  gardens  far 
apart. 

Michaelmas  Daisies 
in  some  respects  have  been  disappointing,  because 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  many  have  not  yet 
reached  the  blooming  stage.  Here,  where  they 
come  somewhat  early,  Aster  Tradescanti  is  just 
showing  one  or  two  of  its  pretty  white  flowers, 
and  the  later  varieties  of  A.  Novaj-Anglife  will  not 
flower  at  all.  I  hear  of  such  fine  old  kinds  as  A. 
Amellus  and  A.  ericoides  not  flowering,  so  it 
is  clear  that  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  only  the  earlier  sorts  should  be  selected. 
Fortunately,  these  are  sufliciently  numerous.  I 
plant  annually  a  large  number  of  bulbs  of  Galtonia 
candicans.  This  year  many  hundreds  have  died 
without  any  apparent  reason,  and  there  has  on 
that  account  been  a  regrettable  blank  in  the 
garden.  But  it  has  not  been  here  alone  that  the 
plants  have  died  out,  as  I  have  heard  of  the  same 
occurrence  elsewhere.  Montbretias  also,  and  espe- 
cially M.  rosea,  have  shown  like  symptoms  of  ill- 
health — a  most  regrettable  circumstance. 

I  understand  a  new  Scottish  journal  on  the  lines 
of  The  Field  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  new 
year  under  the  name  of  The  Scottish  Field.  It  will 
appear  only  once  a  month,  and,  while  catering  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  sports  and  other  forms  of 
enjo3'ment  and  employment  in  the  country,  gar- 
dening from  a  purely  Scb  tish  point  of  view  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  The  headquarters  of  this  new 
journal  will  be  in  Glasgow. 

The  Nursery  Trade. 
Material  for  planting  as  grown  in  the  Edinburgh 
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nurseries  is  in  splendid  condition  this  year,  but 
somewhat  late  in  maturing.  While  inspecting  one 
of  the  larger  establishments  the  other  day  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  great  blocks  of  some  particular 
forest  tree  in  tens  of  thousands,  as  good  in  size 
and  quality  as  if  each  one  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared, and,  more  remarkable  still,  nothing  was 
there  beyond  a  saleable  size ;  this  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  state  of  the  trade  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

Pre-itonkirk.  R.  P.  B. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


ROSE    LADY    EMILY   PEEL. 

ONE  would  not  think  that  with  the 
V  many  varieties  available  old 
I  kinds  such  as  the  above  would 
'  stillbe  sought  after.  But  so  it 
is.  Lacharme  was  a  good  judge 
of  Roses,  and  he  would  not  have 
sent  out  this  variety,  even  40  years  ago,  had  he 
not  been  convinced  of  its  value.  Lady  Emily 
Peel  is  a  vigorous  grower,  as  are  most  of  the 
hybrid  Noisettes,  and  it  blossoms  well  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  of  fair  size,  white 
faintly  shaded  rose-pink.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  whole  of  the  Noisette  Perpetuals 
retained  in  our  collections.  What  can  be  more 
lovely  than  Mme.  Auguste  Perrin,  Mme.  Fanny 
de  Forest,  Mme.  Alfred  de  Eougemont,  Mme. 
Blanche  Durrschmidt,  and  such  like  during 
autumn. 


THE  PERGOLA  IN  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
By  Miss  Jekyll,  V.M.H. 

{Continued  from   i^age    327.) 

The  height  and  width  of  the  pergola  and 
the  width  apart  of  the  pairs  of  piers  can  only 
be  rightly  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
proportions  of  other  near  portions  of  the 
garden,  so  that  it  is  only  possible  to  suggest  a 
kind  of  average  size  for  general  use.  The 
posts  or  piers  should  stand  from  7  feet  2  inches 
to  8  feet  out  of  the  ground  when  the  piers 
stand  from  8  feet  to  9  feet  apart  across  the 
path.  In  a  garden  where  there  is  nothing  very 
high  close  by,  this  kind  of  proportion,  rather 
wider  than  high,  will  be  likely  to  be  the  most 
suitable ;  but  there  may  be  circumstances, 
such  as  a  walk  through  a  kitchen  garden, 
where  economy  of  space  is  desired,  or  when 
the  pergola  has  to  pass  between  tall  trees  at  a 
little  distance  to  right  and  left,  when  the 
proportion  that  is  rather  taller  than  wide  had 
best  be  used.  In  a  whole  or  covered  pergola 
the  pairs  of  piers  would  be  further  apart  in 
the  length  of  the  walk  than  between  the 
individuals  of  each  pair  across  the  walk,  but 
in  the  open  pergola,  where  there  is  no  roof  and 
either  no  connexion  or  only  garlands  and 
level  side  rails— or  garlands  alone — they  may 
stand  closer. 

For  the  open  pergola  without  top  Roses  are 
among  the  best  of  plants  ;  on  one  post  a  pillar 
Rose  and  on  the  other  a  rambler.  A  select 
list  for  this  use  would  be  :  As  pillars,  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  nankeen  yellow  ;  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  red  ;  Climbing  Aimee  Vibert,  white ; 
Carmine  Pillar  and  Waltham  Climber,  No.  1, 
reds  ;  and  for  ramblers,  the  Garland,  Dundee 
Rambler,  Bennett's  Seedling,  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  all  white  or  flesh  white  ;  Crimson 
Rambler,  Reine  Olga  d"  Wurtemberg,  Long- 
worth  Rambler,  and  Dawson,  reds  ;  as  well  as 
multidora  single  and  double,  the  large-fiowered 
multifiora,  and  R.  Brunonii.  To  keep  the 
bases  of  the  piers  clothed  some  strong  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year  should  be  shortened 


so  as  best  to  cover  the  space,  when,  instead  of 
making  the  whole  length  they  would  otherwise 
have  attained,  they  will  stop  growing  at  the 
tips  and  throw  their  strength  into  preparation 
for  flowering  shoots  at  the'lower  levels. 

Among  some  others  of  the  best  plants  for 
the  open  pergola  are  the  free  Japan  Honey- 
suckle, the  common  but  always  delightful 
white  .Jasmine,  the  new  Polygonum  bald- 
schuanicum,  Clematis  Flammula,  the  little- 
known  but  quite  excellent  Clematis  pani- 
culata,  blooming  in  October,  the  large-flowered 
Clematises,  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha,  Rliodotypos  kerrioides,  Kerria 
japonica,  double  -  flowered  Brambles,  ana 
Forsythia  suspensa. 

There  is  another  class  of  shady  covered  way 
made  of  flowering 
trees  that  difi'ers  from 
the  pergola  in  that 
when  mature  it  has 
no  adventitious  sup- 
ports whatever,  the 
structure  being 
formed  by  the  tree.'', 
themselves.  It  may 
be  of  shade  trees  only, 
when  it  comes  near 
the  pleached  alleys  of 
our  ancestors.  For 
this  the  best  trees 
are  Plane,  Hornbeam, 
Wych  Elm,  and 
Beech.  The  Planes 
should  be  planted  10 
feet  to  12  feet  apart, 
and  pollarded  at  8  feet 
from  the  ground  ; 
their  after-growth  is 
then  trained  down  to 
a  temporary  roofing 
framework  of  poles. 
In  the  case  of  this 
tree  the  sides  are 
open.  Hornbeam, 
Wych  Elm,  and  Beech 
are  trained  as  they 
grow  to  form  botli 
walls  and  roof.  But 
many  of  the  small 
flowering  trees  do 
very  well  trained  as 
flowering  shady  ways, 
though  when  they 
have  arched  over  and 
form  a  complete  roof 
the  flowers  are  mostly 
on  the  outer  sides. 
One  of  the  best  for 
this  use  is  Laburnum, 
but  the  beautiful 
Japanese  flowering 
Apple  (Pyrus  Mains 
floribunda),lheSnowy 
Mespilus,  the  Guelder 
Rose,     the     Siberian 

and  other  fruiting  Crabs,  are  all  amenable 
to  the  same  treatment.  This  leads  naturally 
to  covered  ways  of  other  fruit  trees,  and 
the  delights  of  the  fruit  garden  are  much 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  naturally  formed 
pergola  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Medlar,  and 
Quince  trees. 

Some  adaptation  of  the  pergola,  of  a 
temporary  kind,  is  also  extremely  useful  in 
the  case  of  a  garden  that  is  new  and  raw,  or  in 
some  place  that  is  held  on  a  short  tenancy, 
when  the  tenant  wishes  to  enjoy  shade  without 
having  to  wait  for  the  growth  of  long-lived 
and  slow-growing  plants.  Any  poles,  from  the 
Hop-pole  to  the  Bean-pole  size,  put  up  as  the 
framework  of  a  covered  way,  can  in  one  season 


be  clothed  with  a  grand  growth  of  the  great 
Orange  Gourds,  the  Potiron  rouge  of  our 
French  neighbours.  These,  with  others  of 
the  ornamental  Gourds  and  quick-growing 
climbers,  such  as  Japanese  Hop,  Major  Con- 
volvulus, Mina  lobata,  Canary  Creeper,  and 
the  trailing  Nasturtiums,  will  give  ample  shade 
in  the  hottest  months  and  a  glory  of  autumn 
fruit  and  bloom.  Plants  that  are  suitable  for 
the  open  pergola  are  equally  suitable  for 
verandahs,  with  the  addition  of  some  others 
of  the  tenderer  kinds  that  will  succeed  in  the 
shelter  and  warmth  of  the  sunny  house-front, 
especially  in  the  southern  counties.  For  here 
we  may  have,  as  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Fuchsia,  ilyrtle.  Pome- 
granate, Solanum  jasminoides,  and   Solanum 
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crispum,  and  even  a  little  further  north  the 
beautiful  Bignonia  radicans  and  the  blue 
Passion-flower.  Perhaps  a  well-grown  Wistaria 
is  the  best  of  all  verandah  plants,  for  not  only 
does  it  yield  its  masses  of  bloom  almost 
unfailingly  year  after  year,  but  its  foliage  is 
both  graceful  and  handsome,  and  always  looks, 
fresh  and  clean. 

It  is  well  to  think  out  various  combinations 
for  verandah  planting  that  will  give  a  good 
succession  of  flower.  Thus,  as  one  example, 
the  season  of  bloom  might  begin  with  Wistaria, 
or  Robinia  hispida,  a  capital  shrub  for  this 
use  ;  then  in  full  summer  would  come  white 
Jasmine,  and,  later,  Bignonia  radicans.  Wis- 
taria, if  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  covers  a  very 
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A    I>KV    WALL,    SHOWING    IRREGULAR   JOINTS    FILLED    WITH    SOIL    (NO    MORTAK    USED). 


large  space,  but  if  rather  closely  pruned  it  can 
be  kept  within  bounds  and  tlowers  with 
astonishing  freedom. 

The  Ayrshire  and  rambling  Roses  are 
beautiful  in  their  season  on  a  verandah,  but 
they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  for  one 
season  only,  and  they  cover  so  much  space 
that  but  little  room  is  left  for  any  other  plant.*. 
— Reproduced  hi/  /lerminsion  from  the  Journal 
fit  the  Roi/al  li or ti cultural  Society. 


WALL    GARDENING. 


MAKING  A  WALL  GARDEN. 

II. — Various  Walls  and  their  Possibilities. 

Wy  ALL.S,  generalh-  speaking,  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classe.s, 
namely,  dry  walls,  i.e.,  built 
without  cement  or  mortar,  and 
masonry  walls,  which  have  the 
stones  more  evenly  placed  and 
the  joints  filled  with  cement  or  mortar. 

Dry  Walls. 

A  good  e.\ample  of  dry  walling  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  regularity  only  in  the  top  row  of  stones. 
Although  the  face  of  the  wall  is  almost  perfectly 
flat,  without  any  projecting  stones,  the  joints  are 
uneven  and  irregular.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
for  the  purpose  of  wall  gardening  such  a  method 
of  placing  the  stones  has  great  advantages,  as  the 
joints  would  admit  the  use  of  plants  varying 
considerably  in  size,  and  also  in  the  root  space 
thev  may  require,  as  naturally  the  largest  and 
■deepest  joints  would  be  filled  with  the  boldest 
kinds  of  plants.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  on  this 
subject  I  hope  to  give  sketches  showing  sections  of 
various  walls. 

In  all  dr3'  walls,  regular  or  irregular,  the 
stones  should  be  tilted  backwards  to  allow  the 
■rain  water  to  soak  in  between  the  joints,  where 
iihc  slightly  sloping  stones  would  carry  the  water 


backwards  into  the  soil.  If  the  stones  do  not 
naturally  lend  themselves  to  being  tipped  back- 
wards in  the  manner  described,  the  desired  effect 
may  be  obtained  b}'  inserting  small  wedge-shaped 
stones,  which  would  not  only  tilt  the  stone  and 
make  it  more  secure,  but  would  also  increase  the 
width  of  the  joint  and  make  the  latter  available 
for  more  soil.  The  illustration  .shows  several  such 
instances  of  small  stones  introduced  for  that 
purpose. 

Dry  walls  as  a  rule  have  only  one  face,  and  are 
built  up  against  ground  which  falls  abruptly,  so 
that  they  form  retaining  walls  which,  without 
doubt,  are  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  wall  garden- 
ing. If,  however,  such  dry  wall  was  built  standing 
quite  free,  forming  a  sort  of  boundary  wall  either 
of  the  garden  itself  or  some  portion  thereof,  it 
would  be  best  to  have  it  sutficientl}'  thick  to  prevent 
the  soil  in  its  interior  from  drying  up  too  rapidly 
during  a  spell  of  hot  dry  weather.  Sometimes  verj' 
pretty  effects  of  planting  may  be  had  on  walls  of 
that  description  which  mark  the  boundary  perhaps 
of  a  formal  garden,  separating  the  latter  from  other 
portions  of  the  ground.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  these  walls  need  not  be  built  suffi- 
ciently high  to  form  a  protection  against  cattle,  &c. , 
but  divide  merelj'  different  parts  of  the  garden 
itself,  where  they  could  be  kept  so  low  that 
the  ej'e  would  look  down  upon,  and  not  up  to, 
the  plants  on  the  top.  A  good  proportion  would 
bj  a  thickness  of,  saj-,  2i  feet  and  a  height  of 
3  feet  to  4  feet.  Walls  oF  that  kind  possess  the 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  grow  plants  requiring 
shade  as  well  as  those  requiring  a  sunny  position 
on  the  same  wall,  and  sometimes  both  the 
shady  and  the  sunny  side  maj'  be  seen  at  the  same 
time. 

Another  kind  of  dry  wall  suitable  for  wall 
gardening  may  consist  of  a  sunk  fence  dividing, 
say,  the  pleasure  grounds  from  a  park,  meadow,  or 
grass  field.  If  the  ground  of  the  adjoining  land 
should  be  fairly  level  or  sloping  towards  the 
garflen  or  yileasure  grounds  then  the  sunk  fence 
would  not  be  suitable  for  wall  gardening,  because 
the  additional  railing  or  other  fencing  required  to 
keep  off  sheep  or  cattle  from  the  plants  in  the 
wall  would  be  clearly  visible  from  the  garden,  or 
perhaps  even  from  the  house. 


But  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  pasture 
land  slopes  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, i.e.,  away  from  the  house,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  have  the  dry  wall  which 
forms  the  sunk  fence  of  such  a  height  that 
a  border,  a  path,  and  also  a  fence  of  some 
kind  at  a  distance  of,  say,  5  feet  or  6  feet 
from  the  dry  wall  would  still  be  invisible 
from  the  house  and  from  the  garden.  Thus 
the  dry  wall  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  wall  gardening  without  the 
danger  of  being  molested  by  cattle  and 
without  bringing  a  hard  dividing  line 
conspicuously  into  view.  Still  another  kind 
(jf  dry  walling  suitable  occasionally  for  wall 
gardening  would  be  the  ordinary  stone 
hedges  which  are  so  abundant,  especially  in 
the  West  and  North  of  England.  If  such 
a  hedge  forms  the  boundary,  say,  of  a  small 
garden  abutting  against  a  road  or  field, 
there  is  no  reason  wh}'  the  garden  side  of 
such  a  hedge,  whether  sunny  or  shady, 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  beautiful  wall 
garden,  made  bright  and  cheerful  by  flowers 
of  many  sorts. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  kinds  of  dry 

wads   is  the  terrace  wall.      It   is   here   that 

wall     gardening     should     be     at     its     best, 

because  the  conspicuous  position  of  a  terrace 

wall  will    make    it   imperative    that  it  shall 

be  adorned  as  much  as  possible  with  suitable 

plants.      Even    terrace   steps    may   often    be 

constructed   on    the   dry  wall  principle,  and 

very  ornamental    they   may    be    made    with 

tiny  plants  protruding  from  every  chink  or 

fissure.     It   is   wise   as   a   rule   to  build  dry 

walls  for  wall  gardening,  not  too  high,  so  that 

the  plants  with  which   the  wall  is  furnished 

may   be,   if   possible,  never  much   above  the 

average    level   of    the   human   eye.       If    the 

ground   falls   rapidly  it  would   be  better    to 

have    several    successive     terraces     rather     than 

a     dry     wall     of      considerable      height,     unless 

the    terrace    wall    is    a   masonry   wall,  intended 

not     so     much      for     the     purpose    of     growing 

plants  on   the    wall    itself    as    lor   being  covered 

with    ornamental    creepers.       In   such    a   case,   of 

course    a    higher    wall    might    be    desirable    and 

often  practical.     As  detailed   construction  of  the 

various  kinds  of  dry  walls  will  be  illustrated  in  a 

later  essaj'  I  will  now  briefly  deal  with  the  other 

class  of  walls,  namely. 

Walls  of  Masonry. 

By  walls  of  masonry  are  meant  walls  in  which 
the  stones  or  bricks  are  placed  regularly  and  are 
held  together  by  cement  or  mortar  of  some  kind. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  walls  are  entirely 
unfitted  for  wall  gardening.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  often  be  made  very  ornamental  indeed,  but  it 
takes  longer  as  a  rule  to  get  the  plants  established, 
as  in  most  cases  these  have  to  be  reared  from  seeds 
sown  on  moss  and  soil  pressed  into  the  joints  after 
a  portion  of  the  mortar  has  been  removed.  Some- 
times, too,  it  is  possible  without  doing  great 
damage  to  remove  a  few  stones  here  and  there  and 
make  holes  large  enough  to  hold  the  soil.  The 
task  of  establishing  plants  on  a  masonry  wall  is 
much  easier  if  the  latter  should  be  several  yeais 
old  (the  older  the  better),  and  if  it  should 
already  be  partly  covered  with  moss  or  other 
vegetation.  ' 

Where  such  walls  of  masonry  are  deep,  terrace 
walls,  say,  near  a  large  mansion,  or  where  they  are 
crowned  with  balustrading  or  other  architectural 
features  of  importance,  which  in  design  correspond 
with  the  stjde  of  the  architecture  of  the  house  and 
are  probably  built  with  stone  elaborately  worked, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  kioek  holes  in  them,  and 
it  would  probably  be  much  better  to  cover  them 
with  handsome  climbers  rather  than  small  rock 
plants  which  on  high  wails  of  that  kind  would  be 
out  of  place,  and  too  far  away  from  the  eye  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  while  Roses  and  other  bright 
flowering  creepers,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  and  produce  a 
better  effect. 

Elmside,  E.celer.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

POLYGONUM  LANIGERUM. 

A  LTHOUGH  onlj'  about  twelve  years 
/\  have  passed  since  this  plant  was 
/  %  first  brought  to  notice  through  the 
A — *  agency  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
J.  \.  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been 
largely  used  for  outdoor  decora- 
tive planting  in  summer.  It  is  found  widely 
distributed  about  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics, 
but  is  not  met  with  in  Europe.  Although 
in  some  descriptions  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
perennial,  it  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  live 
through  a  severe  frost.  It  varies  in  height 
from  4  feet  to  10  feet,  the  stems  being  stout, 
fleshy,  and  semi-procumbent.  Side  branches 
are  numerous,  and  strong  plants  growing  in 
rich  soil  are  sometimes  found  as  much  as 
5  feet  through.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
heads  and  red,  though  it  is  not  often  that  they 
are  seen.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  plant  lies  in 
its  large,  handsome  foliage,  which  is  of  a  silvery 
hue  by  reason  of  a  dense,  silky  tomentum. 
The  individual  leaves  vary  greatly  in  size,  the 
larger  ones  being  almost  12  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide.  Where  sub-tropical  bedding  is 
practised  this  Polygonum  will  be  found  most 
useful.  It  makes  a  handsome  bed  in  a  promi-  j 
nent  position  on  the  lawn,  while  as  a  group  in 
"the  herbaceous  border  its  distinct  appearance 
and  colouring  are  very  striking.  By  sowing 
the  seeds  indoors  early  in  spring,  and  so  I 
having  strong  plants  to  plant  out  in  ilay 
or  early  in  .June,  the  best  results  are 
obtained.  W.  D.      i 


to  provide  out  flowers  for  my  rooms  are  Sweet 
Peas,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Godetia  Lady  Albe- 
marle, Phlox  Drummondi,  Chinese  Pink,  Dahlias, 
Nicotiana  atiinis,  Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  Mari- 
golds, Honeysuckle,  White  Jessamine,  and  Laurus- 
tinus.  JoHX  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  South  Deron. 


NOTES  FROM  DEVONSHIRE. 

At  this  period  ot'  the   year  very  varied  notes  on 
the    abnormal    flowering    or    fruiting    of    certain 
plants  usually  appear  in  numerous  journals,  local 
and    otherwise ;     this    season    writers    have   had 
•abundant  material,   owing  to  the  erratic  weather 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The    advent,    however,    of     a    few    warm    days, 
accompanied   by   some   hours   of    bright   sunshine 
during  the   latter  part   of   October  and 
the   few   daj's     that     we    have    already 
experienced  in  November,  has   induced 
vegetation     in     this     part     of     Devon, 
whether    wild    or    in    the    garden,    to 
retain     what    should      have     been     its 
summer   garb,    and  this,  together    with 
the    simultaneous    appearance   ot    many 
autumn  flowers  in  their  proper  season,  is 
giving  us   a  sort   of   combined    summer 
and  winter   flora.      In    the   hedges   the 
Periwinkle  and  Lychnis  are  bright  with 
their  blue  and  red   flowers,   while  close 
beside   them   is    the    wild    Strawberry, 
both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  the  black 
and  pretty  ripe  fruits  of  the  Blackberrj- 
jotted  about  in  big  clusters,  and  some- 
times   crowning   the   hedge   itself   with 
huge    black    masses.       The    scarcity    of 
sunshine  at  the    right  season    to   ripen 
the  berries  properly  has  made  the  crop 
a   late    one,    and    the    prevailing   rains 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  washed   out  the 
flavour.    In  contrast  to  the  Blackberries, 
in  many  localities  the  hedges  are  crowded 
with    the    large    white    fruits    of    the 
Snowberry  (Syraphoricarpus  racemosus), 
which    is   especially   abundant    in    this 
neighbourhood. 

To  come  to  the  garden,  things  have 
been  somewhat  provoking,  especially 
with  summer  Roses.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  now  making  up  for  these 
shortcomings,  especially  Alister  Stella 
■Gray,  which  is  now  full  of  flowers  and 
has  plenty  of  buds.  Amongst  other  plants 
still    flowering    in    sufficient    abundance 


PRIMULA  CAPITATA. 

Though  autumn  is  always  laden  with  "unwelcome 
lore,"  as  the  poet  called  it,  for  the  flower-lover,  yet 
it  has  its  compensations  as  well,  and  one  of  these 
is  that  we  have  time  to  linger  longer  over  each 
individual  plant  to  study  its  beauties,  often 
heightened  by  the  attributes  of  the  time  of  the 
year.  Such  is  one's  thought  as  one  studies  Primula 
capitata,  now  blooming  so  prettily  by  the  margin 
of  a  little  Water  Lily  pool.  Earlier  in  the  3'ear  we 
seem  to  care  less  for  its  fine  heads  of  deep  purple 
flowers,  but  now,  when  flowers  grow  scarcer  and 
there  are  fewer  of  bright  colours,  we  seem  to 
enjoy  all  the  more  this  late-blooming  species.  It 
is  most  attractive  indeed,  for  one  cannot  but 
admire  its  colouring  and  the  beauty  of  the 
individual  blooms,  congregated  in  a  close  head, 
and,  when  looked  at  in  various  lights,  showing 
some  beautiful  tints.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a 
long-lived  plant  as  a  rule,  and  the  advice  given  in 
"The  Century  Book  of  Gardening,"  to  raise  it 
frequently  from  seed,  is  highl}-  necessary.  In 
stifi'er  soil  than  mine  it  appears  to  resent  much 
moisture  at  the  roots  in  winter,  though  it  must 
have  plent}'  all  the  summer  through.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  object  to  having  moisture  at  the 
roots  in  winter  as  well  and  thrives  in  as  wet  a  spot 
as  P.  japonica.  This  autumn  appears  to  be  giving 
us  an  unusual  number  of  late  flowers  on  the 
various  Primulas,  and  double  and  single  Primroses 
and  Pobvanthuses  also  are  blooming  more  freelj' 
than  is  their  wont  at  this  time.  None  among  them 
is  more  admired  than  the  Himalayan  P.  capitata. 

S.  Arnott. 


COTONEASTER  HORIZONTALIS. 
This  beautiful  Cotoneaster  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  acceptable  of  small  shrubs,  of  such  dwarf 
stature  as  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  growing  on 
small  rockeries  or  in  the  alpine  gardens  of  smaller 
size  than  those  in  which  the  larger  species  can  be 
planted    with   advantage.     It   is   true   that  some 


think  that  its  deciduous  habit  makes  it  less 
valuable  than  such  species  as  C.  thym;i;folia,  but 
no  other  species  of  its  size  has  its  elegant  though, 
in  a  sense,  formal  habit  of  growth,  which  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  and  to  make  it 
appreciated.  When  it  is  allowed  to  form  a  large 
plant,  covering  a  little  space  on  the  rockwork, 
it  is  particularly  handsome  :  but  even  in  a  small 
state  it  is  full  of  charm  with  its  fan-like  branch 
arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  of  all  to  fruit, 
and  in  this  garden,  where  few  of  the  others  fruit 
well,  C.  horizontalis  is  well  berried  and  is  very 
pleasing  indeed,  with  its  bright  scarlet  bead-like 
berries  showing  against  the  dark  green  small 
leaves.  Many  of  these  leaves  will  become  bright 
red  before  they  fall  for  the  winter.  The  flowers, 
which  are,  of  course,  freely  produced  to  give  such 
a  crop  of  berries,  are  rosy  coloured  and  come  in 
spring,  so  that  the  little  shrub  is  possessed  of  more 
than  one  or  two  merits  to  commend  it  to  our 
favour.  It  looks  well  against  a  large  stone  on  one 
of  the  flanks  of  the  rockery,  or  even  filling  a  large 
pocket  in  a  more  formal  rockery  built  for  cultural 
rather  than  artistic  requirements.  It  comes 
from  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1879,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  with  us  in  Scotland.  I  know  of 
its  doing  well  in  much  colder  localities  than  this. 

S.  Arnott. 


ACAENA    BUCHANANI. 

We  owe  all  our  garden  Acienas  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  of  those  in  cultivation  all  but  a 
few  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  the  native 
habitat  of  the  one  now  under  notice.  The  most 
useful  of  the  genus  belonging  to  the  section 
composed  of  those  which  creep  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  form  what  we  may  call 
perfect  carpeters.  A  few  of  the  genus  assume  a 
more  upright  habit,  and  are  not  so  suitable  for 
carpeting  the  dwarfer  bulbs  as  the  others,  though 
they  are,  it  may  be,  equally  attractive  in  them- 
selves. It  is  to  the  creeping  section  that  A. 
Buchanani  belongs,  and  no  one  who  knows  it  will 
question  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  its  class.  This  is  true,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  the  crimson  spines  of 
A.  microphylla,  which  give  that  plant  a  greater 
share  of  bright  colouring.  On  the  other  hand, 
A.  Buchanani  has  very  beautiful  small  foliage,  much 
the  same  in  size  and  character  as  that  of  A.  micro- 
phylla, but  of  a  most  charming  pea-green.     It  is 


A  BED  or  ror.vcosuM  laxigerum  in  the  royai.  gardens,  kew. 
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verj'  beautiful  indeed,  and  1  have  never  regretted 
making  its  acquaintance  several  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  best  of  our  large  British 
botanic  gardens.  The  flowers  are  greenish  and  of 
no  value,  and  the  "  burrs,"  or  little  round  heads, 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  pretty  pinnate  leaves. 
Like  the  greater  number  of  the  genus,  it  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  its  likings  are 
best  supplied  by  giving  it  a  moist  and  half  or 
wholly  shaded  position  in  a  peaty  soil. 

It  is  a  capital  plant  for  planting  about  the  rough 
stone  steps  of  the  alpine  garden,  and  it  makes  a 
splendid  carpeter  for  Snowdrops,  Snowflakes, 
Colch  icums, 
Tulips,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  for 
the  taller  herba- 
ceous plants. 
Although  it  is  not 
a  plentiful  plant 
in  the  nursery 
trade,  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  of 
the  hardy  plant 
dealers,  and  will 
soon  be  much 
more  plentiful. 
It  is  very  easily 
propagated  by 
division,  cuttings, 
or  seeds.  I  prefer 
spring  plantingfor 
this  species. 
Under  the  name 
of  A.  berteriana  I 
received  a  plant 
from  New  Zealand 
bearing  a  very 
close  resemblance 
to  A.  Buchanani. 
So  close,  indeed, 
was  the  resem- 
blance that  I  re- 
marked upon  it 
to  the  sender,  who 
informed  me  that 
he  had  received  it 
from  a  competent 
botanist.  Since 
my  plant  has 
grown  larger  I 
am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  small 

difference  e.xists,  and  that  the  one  received  as 
A.  berteriana  has  lighter  green  foliage.  It  is 
apparently  quite  as  good  as  A.  Buchanani,  as  I 
have  known  it  for  some  years.  S.  Arnott. 


long,  arching,  gracefully  disposed  leaves,  is  at 
all  seasons  decidedly  ornamental,  but  in  early 
autumn,  when  overtopped  with  its  silvery 
plumes,  there  is  then  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  there  is  a  variety 
with  variegated  leaves,  and  another  in  which 
the  Hower  panicles  are  pinkish.  This  variety, 
known  as  Rendatleri,  is  not  .so  beautiful  as  the 
type,  but  from  its  distinct  appearance  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  most  gardens.  In  the  South 
of  England  the  Pampas  Grass  is  hardy,  but  in 
more  northern  districts  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
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PAMPAS    GRASS. 

FEW  hardy  plants  are  more  imposing 
and  handsome  at  this  time  of  year 
than  Gynerium  argenteum,  popularly 
called  the  Pampas  Grass.  Our  illus- 
tration will  give  a  good  idea  of  its 
value  and  beauty  aa  a  lawn  plant 
when  boldly  grouped  ;  for  planting  at  the 
edge  of  woodland  or  shrubbery,  where  its 
waving  silvery  plumes  stand  out  strikingly 
again.st  the  dark  background,  it  is  hardly 
surpassed.  In  our  i.ssue  of  November  I  par- 
ticiilars  of  this  plant  were  given,  which  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  :  "  For  some  years  sub- 
.sequent  to  its  introduction  in  1848  this  was 
botanically  known  and  still  is  generally  met 
with  in  gardens  as  Gynerium  argenteum,  but 
now  we  believe  it  is  correctly  called  Uortaderia 
argentea.  Ditlerences  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  necessity  for  changing  the  name  after  it 
has  once  become  thoroughly  fixed,  but  its  great 
beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year  affords  no 
food  for  controversy,  for  it  is  in  its  way  unap- 
proachable.    A   good   healthy    tuft,    with   its 


garden  picture  1  Is  it  not  possible  that  the- 
secret  might  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
"reflection!"  Many  a  time  have  I  longed  to 
point  out  to  the  owner  of  a  despi.sed  pond,  in 
some  cases  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house, 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  might  be 
changed  were  the  water's  edge  but  fringed  with 
colour,  and  endless  possibilities  would  present 
themselves  for  beautifying  such  a  spot  if  the 
same  principles  which  govern  the  arrangement 
of  colour  in  the  flower  garden  were  followed. 
It  is  to   put  into  practice   this  theory  rather 

than  to  create  a 
water  garden,  in 
the  strict  sense 
of  the  term, 
which  we  have 
tried  at  Brough  - 
ton,  where  the 
moat  completely 
encircles  the 
castle  and 
garden. 

I  have  already 
explained  in  a 
previous  article 
that  with  us  the 
prevalence  of 
severe  frost 
limits  our  .selec- 
tion of  plants, 
but  there  are  so 
many  effective 
substitutes  for 
the  rarer  species, 
amongst  the 
thoroughly 
h  ardy  kinds- 
adapted  to  the 
wild  garden,  that 
resignation  is  an 
easy  matter.  If 
the  planting  of 
the  water's  edge 
is  to  form  a 
feature  from  any 
given  point,  I 
think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the 
depended  upon  unless  protected.  The  New  massing  of  colour  should  be  on  the  farther  side, 
Zealand  Arundo  conspicua  (now  Cortaderia  so  that  none  of  the  beauty  of  reflection  should  be 
conspicua),  though  less  imposing,  is  hardier  lost.  To  obtain  this  effect  we  group  our  Water 
than  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  may  therefore  be  Lilies,  Arums,  and  other  low-growing  plants  in 
planted  in  colder  localities.  Even  this  is,  the  foreground,  thus  ensuring  an  uninterrupted 
however,  in  many  places  benefited  by  a  certain  view  of  the  Shirley  Poppies  which  play  an 
amount  of  protection.  Both  the  above-named  important  part  in  the  colour  scheme,  and 
prefer  a  good  deep  soil  with  ample  supplies  of  know  of  no  more  lovely  picture  than  a  succes 
water  during  the  growing  season,  but  stagnant   sion  of  these  (for  we  sow  in  autumn  as  well  as 


(JRODP   OF    PAMPAS    GRASS    (GYNEKtUM    ARCENTEUM),    SHOWI.N'G    ITS    BEAUTY    IN    THE    AUTUMN. 
\(Thc  photograph  was  taken  October  S'l.) 


moisture  in  winter  is  injurious." 


spring)  mingled  with  tall  white  Foxgloves, 
and  the  great  flowering  heads  of  the  giant 
Hemlock  towering  above  them.  When  the 
Poppies  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  pink 
jNIallow  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 


WINTER  SCHEMES  FOR  SUMMER 
COLOURING. 
[Reproduced  bi/ jiei-mission  from  "Country  Life."]    Hard  by,  amidst  the  tangle  of    Rosa   rugosa 
From  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  and   Briars,  a  gleam   of    vivid  blue- a  very 
niy  water  garden  at  Broughton  seems  a  far  cry  ' 


indeed  ;  but  with  a  cloudless  sky  overhead, 
and  the  thermometer  standing  at  IDS'-"  in  the 
sun,  it  is  not  difficult  to  transport  one's  self  in 
thought  to  the  peacefulness  of  an  English 
summer,  even   though  the  New  Year  is  but 


blue- a 
carpet  of  the  wild  Geranium— forms  a  daring 
contrast,  and  there  in  semi-shadow  the  tall 
rose-coloured  blossoming  shoot  of  the  bronze- 
leaved  Rheum  (which,  to  my  joy,  flowered  last 
summer)  has  run  a  race  with  the  giant  Fennel 
as   to   which   should   succeed   in   casting    the 


.seven  days  old,  and   the  peaks  of   the   great   longest  reflection  on  the  ^surface   of   the^  still 
range,   stretched    out    before    one's  eyes,  are 


eyes, 
capped  with  winter  snows. 

I  have  often  wondered  wherein  lies  the 
undoubted  charm  of  water  in  a  landscape.  It 
is  not  the  boundless  sea,  with  all  its  human 
restlessness,  that  I  have  in  mind  when 
endeavouring  to  solve  this  problem,  but  rather 


water.  Delphiniums,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
Lilium  croceum,  Spirasa  Aruncu.s,  the  erect 
Spiriea  gigantea,  and  the  lovely  rose-red  Spir;ea 
palmata,  their  toes  virtually  in  the  water  (the 
latter  rewarding  us  last  summer  for  the  pro- 
tection we  gave  it  during  the  spring  frosts  by 
an  unusual  number  of  flower  spikes),  Arundo 


the  humbler  stream,  or  lake,  or  pond,  pos.sibly  Donax,  and  the  great  leathery  leaves  of  the 
not  beautiful  m  themselves,  yet  when  fringed  Gunneras,  all  mingle  on  the  bank,  to  say 
by  plants  and   flowers  how  precious  in    the   nothing  of  the  common  Rhubarb,  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  plants  for  bold  eflfects  I  know. 
There  is  a  tall-growing  and  exceedingly  graceful 
Scabious,  whose  full  botanical  name  1  cannot 
recall  to  mind  at, this  moment,  which  seems  to 
love  the  moisture,  and  whose  lemon-tinted 
flowers,  rising  from  a  carpet  of  the  large  blue 
Forget-me-not,  form  a  charming  contrast. 

Great  masses  of  Epilobium  and  Lythrum 
roseum  are  also  valuable  in  a  suitable  position; 
but  the  touch  of  magenta  in  both  makes  it 
sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  place  them.  The 
common  Artichoke  I  also  find  provides  a 
charming  cool  grey  note,  and  is  particularly 
effective  when  grouped  with  Tritomas,  or  the 
early  Sunflowers.  The  Polygonums  are  useful 
if  they  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  but  they 
spread  with  an  amazing  rapidity  :  nor  must  1 
forget  the  Irises,  notably  the  tall  yellow  flag 
which  grows  in  profusion  when  planted  in  the 
water.  Iris  gigantea  prefers  a  drier  spot  on 
the  bank.  Iris  KEempferi,  alas  !  we  have  tried 
and  found  wanting  ;  and  this  has  been  one  of 
my  keenest  disappointments  in  the  making  of 
the  garden,  for  it  is  a  very  human  failing  that 
the  heart's  desire  is  for  ever  set  on  the 
unattainable.  Having  tried  it  in  sunshine  and 
in  shadow,  in  semi-moisture  and  in  a  dry 
position  on  the  bank,  the  result  has  always 
been  the  same — a  few  magnificent  blooms  the 
first  summer,  and  then  a  gradual  dwindling 
away,  a  sickly  appearance  amidst  uncongenial 
surroundings.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  lime  in 
our  soil  which  is  the 
arch  enemy  of  the 
Kiempferi  Iris,  and  in 
this  I  find  I  have  the 
concurrence  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  Mr. 
Freeman  Mitford, 
whose  experience 
under  similar  condi- 
tions has  been  the 
same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Wilson,  how- 
ever, who  was  so 
successful  with  this 
beautiful  species  at 
Wisley,  did  not  alto- 
gether share  our  view, 
and  if  any  reader  can 
throw  further  light 
on  the  question,  such 
information  \n\\  be 
most  acceptable.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  those  invaluable 
additions  to  our  water 
gardens — the  hardy, 
coloured  Nymphieas. 
They  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  -rich 
loam  in  the  moat, 
and  are  now 
thoroughly  estab- 
lished. Those  I 
have  found  most 
satisfactory    are     N". 

chromatella,  N".  sulphurea,  N.  carnea,  N. 
Laydekeri  rubra  and  Laydekeri  roiea,  N. 
ellisiana,  and  the  American  variety  William 
Falconer.  These  were  all  sunk  in  open  hampers 
during  April  or  May  in  12  inches  to  18  inches 
of  water,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  gorgeous 
jewels  as  they  lie  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

Shall  we  ever  be  given  what  all  lovers  of  the 
Nymph^as  are  anxiously  awaiting— a  hardy 
blue  variety  1  Treasured  in  my  memory  is  the 
recollection  of  a  garden  near  Cape  Town, 
where  the  whole  surface  of  a  large  piece  of 
water  is  covered  with  the  beautiful  N.  stellata 


— a  perfect  sheet  of  blue,  rendered  even 
more  intense  by  the  African  sky  overhead. 
Truly  a  picture  once  seen,  not  easily  forgotten. 
But  it  is  time  to  recall  my  wandering  thoughts. 
The  purple  shadows  are  .lengthenmg  as  the 
sun  sinks  to  rest  behind  the  mountains, 
illuminating  their  eternal  snows  with  a  last 
gleam  of  tenderest  rose  colour.  Another  day 
has  run  its  course,  and  ere  long  the  dream 
which  I  have  been  dreaming  will  once  again  give 
place  to  reality.     Nature  will  reawaken  from 


flowering  L.  fragrantissima,  and  L.  tatarica. 
Of  the  two  groups  the  climbing  one  provides 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  really  ornamental 
species,  and  nearly  every  one  is  worth  culti- 
vating in  gardens.  Although  not  very  fas- 
tidious with  regard  to  soil.  Honeysuckles 
thrive  best  in  that  of  a  rich  loamy  character, 
and  when  planting  it  is  advisable  to  make 
certain  that  the  soil  is  good  and  has  been  well 
cultivated.  The  positions  best  suited  to  these 
shrubs    require     a    little     consideration,    for 


her  long  winter  sleep,  and  the  flowers  whose  !  although  they  may  be  worth  growing,  all  are 
memory  we  have  cherished  will  raise  their  heads  I  not    suitable     for    the    same    purpose.      The 


to  bid  us  welcome  from  a  far-distant  land. 
Blanche  Goedon-Lennox 
Wolkurst,  Colorado. 


accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  stronger  growers  for 
covering  arches,  and  they  are  equally  useful  for 
covering  arbours,  smothering  unsightly  fences, 

TTTP   TTr.\TPV'STTPKTF=;  growing  in  tumbled  and  tangled  masses  over 

LO-XL,   nuj»Ji,ii3U(_'ivijii,o.  large  bushes,  or  for  clothing  m  a  picturesciue 

The  Honeysuckles  met  with  in  gardens  may  ,  manner  groups  of  rough,  gnarled  branches  of 

be  readily  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  ^jy    '^  '     ^'       "  "       '         t-       ■> 


their  habit  of  growth  and  manner  of  flowering. 
The  difference  in  habit  lies  in  one  section 
being  of  a  climbing  nature,  requiring  the  aid 
of  something  wherewith  to  support  the 
branches,  and  the  other  being  of  a  dense 
bushy  habit.  The  climbing  ones,  the  majority 
of  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Caprifolium, 
are  well  represented  by  the  two  British  species 
L.  Caprifolium  and  L.  Periclymenum,  which 


Oak,  Elm,  Holly,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the 
two  British  species  are  excellent  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country,  while  in  the  south-west 
counties  or  other  favoured  spots  L.  etrusca  and 
L.  sempervirens  can  also  be  used.  Foi'  other 
uses,  such  as  the  covering  of  short  pillars  or 
posts,  the  stiffer  and  .shorter  growing  species, 
such  as  L.  glauca  and  L,  Sullivantii,  are  very 
useful,  while  for  rambling  over  a  low  fence  or 
rough  tree  root  the  i)retty  little  variegated 
variety  of  L.  japonica  has  few  equals.     Plant- 


diiring  the  summer   months   are   two   of   the    ing  H-'ueysuckies   requires   care,  particularly 

the  section  under 
notice.  Adult  plants 
of  several  species 
transplant  badly,  and 
it  is  advisable  to 
obtain  young  plants 
in  the  first  place 
rather  than  try  to 
transplant  specimens 
which  have  reached 
maturity. 

Of  the  numerous 
cultivated  species  and 
varieties  of  Honey- 
suckles the  following 
form  a  selection  of 
the  best-. : — 

L.    Caiyrijoliuiii. — 
According     to     Ben- 
tham      and      Hooker 
this     is     distributed 
throughout      Mid 
and     South     Europe 
and  West   Asia,  and 
is  only  naturalised  in 
Britain,      Cambridge 
and     Oxford     being 
given  as    the    places 
where  it  is  found.    In 
many  respects   it  re- 
sembles the  common 
Woodbine.      The 
flowers  are  borne  in 
whorls  from  the  apices 
of   the  branches  and 
from  the  axils   of  a 
few    of     the     upper 
leaves.     They  are  yellow  or  reddish  yellow 
in    colour,   fragrant,   and    are    succeeded   by 
orange-coloured     berries.      In     good     soil     it 
grows  from  l."i  feet  to  20  feet  in  height.     The 
flowers  are  at  their   best  from   May  to   .July. 
The  common  name  of  this  species  is  Goat's 
leaf  or  perfoliate-leaved  Woodbine.     A  variety 
called  major,  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers, 
is  in  cultivation. 

L.  eft-itsca.— Although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  South  European  species  will  prove  satis- 
factory in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  more  favoured  localities  it  is  excellen 
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prettiest  and  most  fragrant  of  our  hedgerow 
plants,  the  latter  being  found  almost  through- 
out this  country,  while  the  former  is  met  with 
in  a  few  counties  only.  In  this  section  the 
flowers  are  usually  borne  in  whorls  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  while  those 
species  of  a  bushy  habit  usually  have  their 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  singly  or  two 
or  three — rarely  many — together.  The  name 
Xylosteum  has  been  given  to  many  of  this  set, 
and  in  some  catalogues  it  is  still  erroneously 
kept  up.  Examples  of  the  group  are  the 
British   L.    Xylosteum,  the    popular    winter- 
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Making  shoots  quite  30  feet  long  it  is  valuable 
for  covering  high  arches  and  pergolas.  The 
stems  have  a  purplish  tinge  and  are  clothed 
with  large  oblong,  hairy  leaves,  main  and  side 
branches  alike  being  terminated  with  immense 
inflorescences  of  deliciously  scented  yellow 
flowers,  which  with  age  vary  in  shade  from 
pale  to  deep  yellow.  At  Kew  it  is  cultivated 
out  of  doors,  but  a  much  liuer  specimen  is  to 
be  seeri  in  the  Himalayan  house,  the  little 
protection  thus  aftbrded  being  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  plant.  In  nurseries  it  is  often 
known  as  L.  gigantea ;  the  "  Kew  Hand 
List,"  however,  gives  gigantea  as  a  synonym  of 
L.  etrusca.  A  variety  known  as  superba  is  in 
cultivation. 

L.flava. — This  is  a  North  American  species 
found  in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  New  York,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1810.  It  has  twining  stems  but  it 
reaches  no  great  height,  being  suited  more  for 
a  short  pillar  or  stake  than  a  high  building. 
The  flowers  are  large,  rich  orange-coloured, 
and  fragrant.  They  are  borne  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  more  suited  for  .southern  than  for 
northern  counties. 

L.  filauat. — Like  the  last  named  this  is  a 
North  American  species  suitable  for  a  short 
pillar.  Its  chief  beauty  lies  in  the  deep  yellow 
Howers  and  glaucous  leaves. 

L.  hirsuta. — Like  the  majority  of  Honey- 
suckles this  has  been  known  by  a  variety  of 
name.s,  L  pubescens,  the  name  under  which 
Loudon  described  it,  being  one  of  the  most 
common.  It  was  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1S22.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate 
and  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are  borne  freely 
in  June  and  July  and  are  yellow.  It  grows 
li  feet  or  14  feet  high. 

L.Japontcn.—A  very  distinct  Honeysuckle 
from  China  and  Japan,  and  very  suitable  for 
quickly  covering  a  low  fence,  group  of  rough 
poles,  or  other  support.  In  good  soil  it  is  a 
rapid  grower,  making  a  dense  tangled  mass  of 
thin  wiry  stems  clothed  with  evergreen,  ovate 
leaves  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.     The  flowers 


are  borne  usually  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  are  deliciously  fragrant  ; 
the  colour  is  pale  yellow.  C)f  the  several 
varieties  in  cultivation  L.  j.  var.  flexuosa, 
with  dark  green  leaves  and  reddish  stems 
and  flowers :  L.  j.  var.  halliana,  which  is 
very  like  the  type,  but  which  continues 
flowering  until  well  on  into  the  winter  ;  and 
the  pretty  golden  variegated  -  leaved  L.  j. 
var.  aureo  -  reticulata,  commonly  called  L. 
brachypoda  var.  variegata,  are  the  most 
distinct. 

L.  PericlymemuH. — This  is  possibly  the  best 
known  of  all  the  Honeysuckles,  for  during 
summer  its  presence  in  the  hedgerows  adds 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  many  a  roadside  all 
over  the  country.  For  covering  a  summer- 
house  no  better  shrub  can  be  found,  for  it 
combines  beauty  and  fragrance  with  a  good 
and  pictures(|Ue  aiipearance.  It  grows  from 
l.'i  feet  to  30  feet  high,  and  is  distinguished 
from  L.  Caprifolium  by  its  greener  and  unjoined 
leaves.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  usually 
being  reddish  or  but!'  '  coloured.  Several 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  L.  P.  var.  belgica,  a  very  free 
flowering,  reddish  coloured  variety  ;  L.  P.  var. 
ciuercifolia,  a  form  with  leaves  resembling  in 
shape  those  of  the  common  Oak  ;  and  L.  P. 
var.  serotina,  which  flowers  later  than  most  of 
the  others,  are  most  freciuently  met  with. 

L.  semperi'irens.—li  is  only  in  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  that  this— 
possibly  the  most  lovely  of  the  exotic  species 
— can  be  cultivated  out  of  doors  with  success, 
for  although  it  lives  outside  at  Kew  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  plants  grown  under  glass. 
Occasionally  it  is  met  with  on  walls  doing 
well,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  a  good  plant  was 
growing  and  flowering  freely  on  the  south  wall 
of  a  cottage  as  far  north  as  Cheshire.  It  was 
introduced  from  North  America  in  KwG,  grows 
to  a  height  of  15  feet  or  iO  feet,  and  bears 
ovate,  glabrous  leaves,  and  good -sized  in- 
florescences of  tubular  flowers,  which  are  scarlet ' 
outside  and  yellow  within. 


L.  SuUivantii. — Like  L.  flava  this  is  a  North 
American  .species,  suitable  for  clothing  a  short 
pillar.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  clusters  of 
bright  red  fruits.  W.  D.\llimoee. 
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IDEAL    FERN    HABITATS. 

IN  the  plant  world,  as  in  that  of  humanitj', 
it  is  the  e.xception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
the  individual  to  be  naturally  placed 
under  such  favourable  conditions  of  envi- 
roument  that  its  potentialities  can  be 
developed  to  the  utmost.  As  a  rule  the  all 
but  inevitable  struggle  for  e.xistence  necessitates 
some  sort  of  compromise,  which  may  mean  such  a 
degree  of  handicapping  that  the  real  merits  and 
capabilities  are  hardly  at  all  developed.  Hence  in 
the  Fern  world  we  frequently  find  that,  although 
Ferns  as  a  rule  are  constituted  to  flourish  in  shady, 
damp,  and  sheltered  situations,  and  although  by 
virtue  of  their  robust  and  hardy  nature  they 
manage  to  exist  in  places  where  these  essential 
needs  are  but  very  poorly  provided,  the  result  is 
that  they  present  stunted,  unattractive  growth 
with  but  a  trace  of  the  natural  charm  which 
more  favourable  conditions  would  enable  them  to 
develop.  Nature,  with  her  usual  knack  of  adap- 
ting her  creations  to  the  most  varied  conditions, 
has,  in  the  course  of  ;eons  of  time,  endowed 
many  of  the  original  shade  and  moisture-loving 
Ferns  with  the  capacity  to  withstand  both 
drought  and  sunshine,  as  we  may  see  evidenced  in 
such  genera  as  the  Cheilanthes,  Nothochl^nas, 
and  even  in  our  familiar  Ceterach  otficinarura.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  we  find  the  adaptation 
to  detract  from  the  foliose,  pendulous  grace  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  Fern  tribe,  the  fronds 
of  necessity  become  more  or  less  hard  and 
leathery,  and  thus,  though  undoubtedly  pretty 
when  at  their  best,  canuot  for  a  moment  com- 
pare with  the  stately  grace  of  the  Tree  and 
other  Ferns  which  fill  our  antipodean  valleys  or 
even  with  the  smaller  but  yet  delightful  frondage 
of  our  largest  native  Ferns,  such  as  the  Lady, 
Male,  and  Shield  Ferns,  which  deck  the  sheltered 
combes  of  our  humid  western  counties. 

The  aim  of  gardeners  is  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  natural  handicapping  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and 
to  provide  the  plants  taken 
in  hand  with  as  nearly  as 
possible  ideal  conditions  of 
growth,  and  supplied  with  all 
incentives  to  perfect  develop- 
ment. To  do  this  effectively 
we  have,  however,  in  the  first 
place  to  study  Nature  to 
ascertain  under  which  natural 
conditions  the  plants  are  at 
their  best,  and,  having  acquired 
this  knowledge,  to  apply  it  as 
far  as  practicable  to  cultiva- 
tion. Thus  to  see  our  native 
Ferns  at  their  best  we  must 
visit  one  of  our  deep  western 
valleys,  where  a  rushing, 
tumbling  stream  brawls 
between  high,  rocky  banks 
liemmed  in  by  trees,  the 
two  latter  sheltering  admir- 
ably from  boisterous 
breeze  and  broiling  sun.  The 
very  air  is  humid  from  the 
proximity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  leafy,  rock}'  soil  is  never 
dry.  Here  are  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  Fern  life  at  their 
best,  and  we  see  the  results  all 
around  us  in  waving  masses 
of  feathery  frondage,  while  a 
closer  inspection  will  show  the 
ground  beneath  to  be  covered 
with  flourishing  colonies  of 
Blechnunis,  Oak   Fern,  Beech 
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Fei-n,  Polj'podium  vulgare,  and  others  of  the  smaller 
Ferns.  Leaving  the  glen  and  reaching  an  adjacent 
road  we  may  still  find  all  these,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  state,  and  in  manj'  cases  stunted  and  torn 
b}'  the  wind,  and  thus  void  of  all  the  charm  of 
their  more  favoured  neighbours.  Presentl}',  how- 
ever, the  road  dips  into  a  hollow  and  becomes  a 
shad3'  cutting,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  rough, 
retaining  stone  dykes,  while  overhead  the  trees 
-almost  meet,  and  thus  once  again  we  have  a  Fern 
paradise,  but  with  a  difference.  Nature,  as  we 
liave  said,  has  varied  her  creations  to  such  varied 
conditions.  Here  we  have  more  air  and  light,  and 
the  loose  stone  dykes  afford  a  combination  of 
perfect  drainage  with  constant  dampness,  that 
better  suits  the  tastes  of  other  species  of  Ferns, 
which,  moreover,  under  the  freer  conditions  of 
growth  in  the  dell  we  have  left,  would  be  over- 
grown and  enfeebled. 

Hence  in  these  walls   we   find    colonies   of   the 
various  Spleenworts,  associated  with  Polypodies, 
■common.  Oak,  and  Beech  Fern,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  beautiful,    strap-fronded  Hart's-tongue 
will  be  found,  not  merely  in  a  comparatively  small 
state  in  the  chinks  and  crevices,  but  also  in  robust 
■condition  along  the  foot.    Such  dykes,  indeed,  form 
ideal  hunting  grounds  for  the  Fern  enthusiast,  for 
besides  the   wall  or  rook  Ferns  proper  there  are 
■sure    to    be    innumerable    seedlings    of    the   dell 
«pecies,  which,  being  precluded  bj'  their  position 
"from   becoming  huge,  full-grown  specimens,  make 
up   for   this   by  their   numbers,   and  in  this  way 
increase  the  hunter's  chances  of  a  find.     In  such  a 
lane  or  cutting  we  have  frequently  found  no  less 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  different  species,  and  it  is 
•clear,  therefore,  that  a  sunken   artificial  rockery 
shaded  judiciously  by  trees  may  represent  one  of 
■the  ideal  habitats  we  have  in  view.     Some  Ferns, 
■however,  are  more  exacting  in  their  water  require- 
ments than  even  the  dell  Ferns  aforesaid,  unless, 
indeed,  that  dell  develops  here  and  there — as  it 
well  may  do — into  a  local  bog  or  marsh.     In  that 
■case   we   may   find  a  colony   of   the   Ro3'al   Fern 
((Osraunda  regalis)   lifting   its   tall,    fertile   fronds 
from  amidst  an  abundant  circle  of  more  drooping 
barren  ones  ;   a   grand   sight   indeed   under   ideal 
■conditions.   On  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Dart  we  have 
•seen  this  splendid  Fern  with  huge  fronds  10  feet 
high   covering   the   stream-banks   like   a    coppice. 
The  secret  of  such  growth  is  that  although   the 
■crown  of  the  Fern  is  well  above  the  water-level, 
its  deeply  penetrating   roots  are  really  below  it, 
and,  given  these  conditions,  the  Osmunda,  owing 
to  the  toughness  of  its  fronds,  will  stand  consider- 
able sunlight   without   damage.      Naturally,    this 
fact  renders  it  particularly  adapted  for  water-side 
culture  generally,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only 
refer  to  our  illustration  of  a  beautiful  specimen, 
the  condition  of  which  attests  how  perfectly  its 
particular  needs  have  been  met  and  how  entirely 
the  ideal  has  been  realised. 

Chas.  T.  DRdERY,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 
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KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  Herb  Boeder. 

B\  no  means  the  least  important  part  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  this  should  now 
receive  careful  attention  so  that  a 
constant  supply  is  assured.  All  the 
perennial  kinds  should  be  surface 
dressed.  Mint  should  have  all  the  old 
^growths  cut  clean  to  the  ground,  using  a  pair  of 
shears  for  the  purpose,  and  the  surface  dressed  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches  either  with  well-decayed 
leaf-soil,  or,  better  still,  old  hot-bed  material  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  At  the  same  lime  lift 
sufficient  roots,  box  up,  and  place  in  cold  frames 
or  cool  orchard  houses  for  supplying  green  growths 
■early  in  the  year. 

Lemon  Thyme  thrives  best  in  a  light  gritty 
•compost,  the  sweepings  from  the  roads  answering 
well.  Keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  this  and 
they  will  last  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition  for 
years.     Common  Thyme  should  be  dressed  over 


with  old  hot-bed  material,  and  Chives  receive 
a  dressing  annually  of  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure. 

Parsley 
which  was  sown  late  in  the  season  and  has  not  been 
lifted  and  planted  in  frames,  if  likely  to  be  required 
during  the  winter,  should  have  some  protection. 
Either  place  old  lights  over  it,  or  failing  this  erect 
a  light  wooden  framework  and  cover  with  mats  in 
severe  weather.  That  which  is  growing  in  frames 
if  planted  as  advised  will  now  be  well  established, 
and  the  lights  should  be  kept  off  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  making  use  of  the  light  for 
covering  only  during  snow  and  severe  frosts,  for 
the  hardier  it  is  grown  the  better  will  it  be. 

Cauliflowers, 
being  wintered  in  frames,  owing  to  the  mild 
autumn,  are  in  a  very  forward  condition,  and  everj' 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  the  plants  as 
stocky  and  hardy  as  possible  or  they  will  become 
much  drawn  before  the  spring  and  suffer  in 
consequence.  If  bj'  any  chance  this  crop  has  failed, 
sow  now  in  boxes  Walcheren,  Magnum,  or  Early 
Forcing.  Raise  the  plants  under  glass  in  a  cool 
house,  prick  out  into  other  boxes  as  soon  as  read}', 
and  if  grown  on  gently  through  the  winter,  though 
a  little  more  trouble,  they  will  be  little  behind  the 
sowings  made  in  September. 

Rhubarb. 
Lift  and  place  in  heat  good  quantities  of  the 
early  kinds,  or  it  may  be  forced  along  by  placing 
tubs  or  suitable  pots  over  the  crowns  where  they 
are  growing,  but  sufficient  material  must  be 
placed  over  them  to  create  a  gentle  heat.  One 
part  long  stable  litter  to  three  parts  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  is  best  for  the  purpose. 

Sea KALE 
should  now  be  introduced  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Mushroom    house   to   keep   a   regular   supply,    or 
brought  on  under  pots  in  the  open  in  a  similar  way 
to  Rhubarb. 

Tomato  Plants 
which  are  intended  to  fruit  all  through  the  winter 
will  now  require  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  | 
flowers  should  be  fertilised  as  they  open  daily, 
and  the  temperature  increased,  but  admit  air  on 
every  favourable  occasion.  Do  not  over  water  the 
plants  and  keep  the  houses  as  dry  as  possible, 
or  in  all  probability  the  foliage  will  be  attacked 
by  fungus.  E.  Beckett. 

A/denham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


in  good  condition  for   some   considerable   time   if 
placed  in  a  dry  cool  room. 

SUCCESSIONAL    PLANTS. 

Queens  intended  for  starting  early  next  January 
to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  June  should  be  now  strong 
sturdy  plants,  and  they  should  for  the  present 
have  their  growth  arrested  b}'  the  maintenance  of 
comparatively  low  temperatures,  viz.,  that  for  the 
night  ranging  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of 
the  weather,  from  55"  to  60",  with  a  slight  day  rise, 
air  being  admitted,  when  b\'  the  aid  of  solar 
warmth  it  reaches  65°.  A  bottom  heat  of  from  75° 
to  80°  should  be  aimed  at,  but  in  order  to  secure 
this  it  may  be  at  times  necessary  to  readjust  the 
valves,  owing  to  forcing  the  fires  to  keep  up 
the  required  atmospheric  temperature  in  severe 
weather.  A  moderately  drj'  atmosphere  com- 
patible with  the  low  state  of  the  temperature 
must  be  preserved,  though  it  will  be  necessary 
when  the  fires  have  to  be  pushed,  to  guard — by 
damping  the  floors,  &c. — against  its  becoming 
injuriously  dry.  During  the  resting  period  careful 
judgment  is  needed  in  watering  the  plants,  for 
serious  injury  accrues  from  either  too  much  or  too 
little  being  given. 

Young  plants  of  the  Queen  variety  raised  from 
suckers  potted  in  August  or  early  September 
are  now  well  rooted,  and  should  be  subjected  to 
similar  treatment  as  recommended  above  for  suc- 
cessional  plants.  Those  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
however,  especially  if  they  were  late  in  being 
potted,  should  be  afi'orded  sufficient  warmth  and 
moisture  to  keep  them  gently  growing ;  for  this 
about  5"  more  than  advised  for  successional  plants 
of  Queens  will  answer  well. 

T.    COOMBER. 

The  Hendre  Oardeii-s,  Monmouth. 
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earliest  plants  that  have    had   a  season  of 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

PiNE-APPLES. 

In    cultivating   the   Pine-apple,   its  winter 


treat- 
ment, owing  to  the  short  sunless  days,  demands 
perhaps  closer  attention  than  that  of  any  other 
season.  No  attempt  at  that  time  should  be  made 
to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  it  would 
weaken  them  to  a  degree  that  would  lead  to 
disappointment.  All  the  light  possible  should  be 
afforded  by  washing  the  glass  of  the  structures, 
and  during  spells  of  severe  weather,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  using  an  excessive  amount 
of  fire-heat  to  keep  up  1he  desired  degree  of  tem- 
perature, the  houses  should  be  covered  at  night 
with  a  suitable  protector.  Fruiting  plants  of 
Smooth-leaved  Caj'enne,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and 
other  good  winter  fruiting  varieties  should  have  a 
night  temperature  of  from  65"  to  70°,  with  a  day 
rise  of  10",  and  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  about  80°, 
while  a  moderately  humid  atmosphere  should  be 
upheld  by  damping  the  floors  and  surface  of  the 
beds  in  order  to  promote  free  swelling  of  the 
fruits.  Examine  the  plants  weekly,  and  give 
enough  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little  Peruvian 
guano  or  other  suitable  fertiliser  is  added,  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  throughout.  Excessive  moisture, 
however,  either  at  the  roots  or  atmospherically, 
will  cause  an  undue  growth  of  the  crowns,  and 
thus  blemish  the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  Remove  suckers  not  required  for  propaga- 
tion, and  discontinue  watering  each  plant  when 
its  fruit  commences  to  colour.  The  Smooth 
Cayenne  after  being  cut  from  its  plant  will  keep 


comparative  rest  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
and  have  made  strong  and  well-matured  growths 
may  now  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
stove.  Liberal  feeding  should  be  practised. 
Later  batches  that  have  completed  their  growth 
may  be  placed  in  a  lower  temperature,  which 
will  hasten  ripening  of  the  growth.  Feeding  must 
in  their  case  be  discontinued  and  less  water  given 
them  until  placed  in  heat  again.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  keep  them  in  a  cooler  temperature  too  long 
or  the  flower-buds  may  drop.  A  sharp  look  out 
must  be  kept  for  insect  pests  and  measures  taken 
to  eradicate  them. 

Poinsbttias 
that  are  beginning  to  show  their  bracts  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  all  possible  light,  and  feeding 
should  be  discontinued.  The  later  plants  should 
be  liberally  fed  and  afforded  a  warm  temperature 
in  order  to  encourage  strong,  healthy,  and  well- 
matured  growths,  which  are  essential  to  the 
forming  and  finishing  of  fine  bracts. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  healthy  roots 
frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial,  and  presuming  the  plants  to  be  backward 
in  flowering,  which  they  are  in  most  districts  this 
season,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  about  55°  or  60",  where  the  blooms  will  soon 
open.  Green  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome.  Fumi- 
gation is  a  certain  cure,  but  it  is  best  used  as 
a  preventive.  Red  spider  is  liable  to  attack  these 
plants,  but  this  a  sign  of  insufficient  moisture  at 
the  roots  more  often  than  in  the  atmosphere. 

Cyclamens. 

For  a  succession  of  these  plants  another  sowing 
should  be  made  now,  as  advised  in  former  calendar 
notes.  Keep  the  seedlings  near  the  glass  and 
never  allow  them  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Vaporise  as  a  preventive  rather  than  a  remedy 
against  aphis.  The  earliest  of  last  year's  seed- 
lings are  now  in  the  height  of  their  beauty, 
and  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  will 
take  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  water.  When 
the  flowers  are  taken  from  the  bulb  they  should  be 
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done  by  a  smart  pull  ;   when  cut  the  stems  bleed 
and  exhaust  the  plant. 

Bulbs 
that  are  plunged  in  ashes  should  be  examined 
occasionally,  and  when  the  tops  begin  to  grow 
they  should  be  removed  into  a  frame  and  the  light 
subdued  until  the  natural  colour  is  gained.  Let 
them  progress  slowly  until  the  time  arrives  for 
forcing.  It  is  easy  from  now  onwards  to  secure 
a  continuous  supply  of  flowering  plants  by  forcing 
successional  batches  until  the  final  lot  will 
flower  naturally  without  any  artificial  assistance. 
Cool,  slow  treatment  of  most  bulbs  produces  the 
finest  display,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a  longer 
time  in  perfection.  Johk  Fleming. 

Wexham  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsihle  for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 


GRAPES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden.''] 

SIR, — I  am  indebted  to  your  correspondent, 
a    "Grape   Grower  from  Scotland,"   for 
the   courteous   way  in  which    he   places 
before  your  readers  his  reisons   for  dif- 
fering from  me   in   his   estimate  of   the 
Black    Alicante    Grape.     At    the    same 
time,  I  must  say  I  am   somewhat  puzzled   by  the 
cjuestions  he  puts  to  me.     The  point  of  disagree- 
ment is  seemingly  that  in  giving  my  estimate  of 
this  Grape  I  stated  that  it  was  a  variety  of  easy 
culture.     What  does  your  correspondent  say  of  it 
himself  ?     He  says  :  "  Now  we  hear  this  remark  so 
often,  and  we  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  most 
judges  this  variety  is  considered  so  easy  to  grow, 
that  it  ought  not  to  count  so  high  as  most  others 
that  may  be  placed  against  it  in  competition. "    This 
weighty  evidence  adduced  by  "Grape  Grower's" 
own  pen,  in  confirmation  of   my  estimate  of  the 
Grape  as  to  its  being  of  easy  culture,  exempts  me 
from  saying  more  on   this  point,  and   I  can  only 
reiterate    what     I     have    said     before,    that   this 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  Grapes  to  grow,  one 
that  crops  heavily,  and  puts  on  a  dense  and  beau- 
tiful bloom  in  a  short  time  ;  the  Vine  has  a  sturdy 
and  strong  constitution,  and,  as  an  amateur's  black 
( irape,  either  for  exhibition  or  for  dessert  in  winter, 
it  is  of  all  others,  in  my  opinion,  the  best.  As  regards 
its  adaptability  and  value  as  a  market  Grape,  I  will 
call  Mr.  Peter  Kay  as  witness.  This  is  what  he  says 
of  the  Alicante  in  a  paper  read  before  the  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Club  some  time  ago :  ' '  My  own 
experience  is  that  taking  houses  of  equal  size,  one 
planted   with    Alicante,    one    with    Colman,    one 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  one  with  Cannon 
Hall,  and  taking,  say,  five  years'  result  of  sales, 
Alicante  would  come  out  the  best,  Gros  Colman 
next,    then     Muscat    of     Alexandria,     and     last 
Cannon   Hall."     It  is  interesting,  and  also  I  must 
say   surprising,  to   hear   that    such   accomplished 
Grape  growers  as   Mr.   Lunt  and  Mr.  Kirk  find  a 
difficulty  in  growing  this  variety,  and  your  corre- 
spondent unconsciously,  no  doubt,  is  rather  hard 
on  me  in  asking  me  to  give  the  reason  why.      It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  these  gentlemen 
as  to  their  experience  in  the  culture  of  this  Grape. 

Owen  Thomas. 


Dahlia,   or,   in   other   words,   expect   it   to   grow, 
thrive,    and   produce    an   abundance   of   first-rate 
flowers  without  the  least  attention  whatever.   How 
often   do   we   see   Dahlias  planted   in  shrubberies 
where  there  is  not  enough  nutriment  to  support  a 
weed,  or  planted  iu  borders  which   are  filled  with 
perennials   and   so  cannot   have  the  soil  properly 
prepared  for  them  ;  then,  when  failure  results,  the 
Cactus    Dahlia    is   condemned   as    useless   except 
when  pampered  and   coddled  to  get  it  to  perfec- 
tion for  an  exhibition.   We  have  heard  the  old  tale 
of  bad  habit,  hidden  bloom,  and  general  failure  so 
long  that  it  begins  to  get  stale.     Many  varieties  of 
Cactus   Dahlias  are  grand  when  properly  grown, 
but  once  and  for  all  let  me  say  that  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  will  not  grow  in  situations  unfit  for  any- 
thing else.     It  must  have  culture,  and   good  cul- 
ture, too.     We  have  bushes  of  Cactus  Dahlias  even 
now  (late  October)  which  are  a  complete  mass  of 
bud  and    flower.      Several  varieties   are   included 
which    I    mentioned     on     the     ISth    ult.,    these 
fortunate   flowers    possessing    exhibition   qualities 
and  being  also  useful  for  decoration  and  cut  bloom. 
The  following  are  the  best : — 
Mrs.  Edirard  Maii'/ey. — Yellow. 
Mrs.   Winslanlty. — Orange-scarlet. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crotre. — Yellow. 
Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe. — Dark  maroon. 
(j'abriel  and  Richard  Dean. — Red,  tipped  white. 
Alpha. — White  ground,  speckled  crimson. 
Britannia. — A  most  useful  Dahlia. 
Florence. — Yellowish  orange. 
Floradora.  —  Mentioned     last    week,    but    not 
described.     A  flower  which  produces  an  enormous 
quantity  of  bloom,  the  petals  being  claw-shaped. 
The  colour  is  purplish  crimson. 

General  French.  —  A  bushy  -  growing,  wiry- 
stemmed  variety,  producing  medium-sized  flowers 
of  a  terra-cotta  colour. 

Mrs.  McKeryoir. — Amber  colour,  dark  foliage, 
free-flowering  and  upright  in  growth. 

Major  Hohhs. — Clear  rose,  too  heavy  for  exhi- 
bition, but  a  good  deep  flower  of  a  beautiful 
colour. 

Rozenhagen. — Rosy  lilac,  black  wiry  stems,  small 
flowers  freely  produced  ;  a  variety  raised  in 
Holland,  and  useful  as  a  garden  plant. 

Wm.  .loirett.  —  Brilliant  scarlet,  tall  grower, 
exceptionally  long  stem,  and  a  late  autumn- 
flowering  variet}'. 

Capstan. — An  older  variety,  dwarf,  and  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  blooms  of  a  soft  brick-red 
colour. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale.  —  An  old  variety,  but  a 
favourite  for  cut  bloom  and  decoration. 

Magnificent. — Still  one  of  the  best  for  all 
purposes,  and  especially  good  as  a  garden  variety, 
its  blooms  seldom  coming  shallow  when  undis- 
budded. 

A  good  number  of  older  flowers  might  be  men- 
tioned if  I  trespass  upon  the  decorative  section 
proper,  but  that  I  do  not  wish  to  do.  Apart 
from  these  the  following  eight  are  all  good : — 
Stella.  Princess  Ena,  Mrs.  .John  Goddard,  Beatrice, 
Alfred  Vasey,  Captain  Dreyfus,  Pretoria,  and 
Mars.  Even  now  we  have  not  mentioned  a  white, 
but  for  this  we  would  recommend  Miss  Webster, 
Lord  Roberts,  or  The  Queen.  Dahlia. 


They  see  Carnations,  or  rather  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  petals  of  Carnations,  and  they  take  down 
the  names  of  those  they  fancy  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  see  the  calyx,  much  less  the  stalk;  they  send  an 
order  for  plants  perhaps,  and  in  due  course  receive 
them.  They  plant  them  with  great  care  in  the- 
garden  only  to  find  that  the  majority  die.  Now, 
tiiis  is  not  a  state  of  things  that  is  at  all  as  it 
should  be,  and  I  feel  sure  j'our  readers  and  everyone, 
except,  perhaps,  the  professional  "dresser,"  will 
gladly  welcome  the  change  which  I  hope  is  coming 
when  we  shall  see  these  lovely  flowers,  exhibited 
in  vases  or  bowls,  cut  with  long  stalks,  I  do  not 
mean  each  bloom  cut  separately,  but  the  whole 
stem  with  flowers  and  buds  on  it,  arranged  with 
their  own  grass  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  see  at  a. 
glance  what  the  bloom  is,  how  it  grows,  and  in  fact 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant  which  produced  it. 

How  much  better  this  and  more  interesting: 
than  the  ridiculous  pastry-cook  fashion  of  dishing 
them  up.  And  let  us  have  more  of  the  hardy 
border  varieties,  for  I  think  these  are  what  most 
people  want.  I  grow  all  mine  entirely  in  the  open, 
and  they  do  well  and  have  given  a  profusion  of 
bloom  this  season  through  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  even  to-day  (October  27)  there 
are  blooms  on  many  of  the  plants.  This  I  have 
only  done  by  discarding  numbers  of  varieties  and 
keeping  only  those  which  are  hardy,  and  raising 
plants  from  seed,  from  the  best  of  which  I  keep 
the  layers,  and  I  find  these  make  stronger  plants 
generally  than  those  which  have  been  reproduced 
from  layers  for  a  greater  number  of  years.  As  to 
which  are  the  best  varieties  to  grow  I  think  this 
depends  greatly  on  the  locality  and  soil.  Procure 
if  you  can  plants  that  have  been  proved  to  succeed 
in  soil  similar  to  your  own,  and  gel  them  from  a 
colder  rather  than  a  warmer  district. 

Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph.  W.  A.  Watts. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  The  Garden  for  the  18th  ult.  I  gave  a 
list  of  the  finest  Cactus  Dahlias,  basing  my  choice 
mainly  on  their  merits  as  exhibition  varieties, 
though  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  their  value 
in  other  respects  ;  but  now,  on  noticing  Mr.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbert's  note  asking  for  those  sorts  which  are 
most  suited  to  the  decoration  of  the  garden,  I 
give  the  names  and  colours  of  some  twentj'  for 
that  purpose.  First,  however,  before  going  into 
this,  I  would  point  out  one  or  two  facts  which 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  many  amateurs,  who 
I  am    afraid   expect    too    much    of    the    Cactus 


DRESSED  CARNATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  was  with  interest  that  I  read  the  remarks 
on  the  su*iject  of  dressed  Carnations  in  a  recent 
issue.  Why,  indeed,  shouldCarnation  blooms  have  to 
be  subjected  to  such  mutilation  as  entirely  to  lose 
their  natural  beauty  and  form  before  they  are 
considered  fit  to  com  pete  for  prizes  at  our  Carnation 
shows  V  If  flowers  are  defective  in  any  way  they 
should  be  left  at  home  ;  if  they  have  no  defect  bring 
them  to  a  show  ;  but  do  not  let  us  have  them  served 
up  on  paper  plates  with  nothing  but  the  petals 
showing,  and  not  even  all  of  these. 

What  do  people  go  to  shows  for  ?  I  think  for  two 
purposes,  firstly,  to  see  beautiful  plants  well  grown; 
and,  secondly,  to  make  notes  of  what  they  would 
like  to  grow  themselves.  Now  imagine  an3'one 
going  to  an  exhibition  of  dressed  Carnations  with 
•the  second  object  in  view,  not  to  mention  the  first. 


CUTTING  DOWN  HARDY  PLANTS. 
[To  the  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Crook  (page  162> 
calling  attention  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
cutting  down  many  of  our  hardy  plants  imme- 
diately the  flowering  is  over.  Nothing  can  be 
more  detrimental  to  any  plant  than  to  deprive  it  of 
its  foliage  just  at  the  time  it  is  most  required. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  roots  to  perform  their 
proper  functions  if  we  deprive  them  of  their  leaves 
and  stems  ?  I  have  often  been  grieved  to  see 
large  plants  of  Delphiniums,  Pajonies,  Pyrethrums, 
and  sometimes  the  Lily,  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  directly  flowering  is  over,  and  after  this 
operation  has  been  performed  for  a  few  years  the 
owners  of  the  plants  wonder  why  these  look 
sickly  and  cease  to  throw  up  strong  flower-spikes. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  how  they  manage  to  live  at 
all  after  such  rough  treatment.  No  amount  of 
help  in  the  way  of  manure  water  or  any  other 
stimulant  will  compensate  for  this  annual  cutting 
down.  Where  space  cannot  be  devoted  to  these 
large  growing  subjects  it  would  be  far  better  to 
grow  plants  of  less  robust  habit  than  annually 
to  cut  down  after  flowering  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  showy  of  our  herbaceous  plants.  A  little 
forethought  at  the  time  of  planting,  with  a  little 
judicious  arrangement,  would  often  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  practice.  Mr.  Crook  makes  some 
capital  suggestions  how  to  get  over  the  difficulties, 
and  I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  the  foliage  of 
these  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  to 
admire  in  them,  for  their  varied  tints  often  make 
a  good  contrast  and  help  materially  to  brighten  up 
the  herbaceous  border.  T.  B.  Field. 

Axhuellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Noricich. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  note  that  Mr.  Crook  is  anxious  for  more 
opinions  on  the  above  subject.  The  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  simplicity  itself,  and  not  to 
admit  of  two  opinions.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
conversant  with  horticulture  denying  that  cutting 
down  sappy  stems  to  the  ground-level  must  weaken 
a  plant.  Some  vigorous  subjects,  when  grown  under 
the  beat  cultural  conditions,  bear  the  check  entailed 
without  appearing  to  suffer,  just  as  a  strong  man 
can  stand  a  little  blood-letting  without  feeling  the 
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PEAR  MARKOHAL  DE  LA  COUR.     (Two-thiids  natural  size.) 


-worse  for  it,  but  both  are  weakening  operations. 
It  has  been  found  that  Delphiniums  are  sufficiently 
robust  to  endure  this  cutting  down  without 
material  detriment,  and  it  is  with  this  knowledge 
that  Messrs.  Kelwaygive  the  advice  quoted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Goodwin  (page  20.3).  Certainly  the  finest 
autumnal  display  is  produced  by  this  method.  In 
a  garden  that  I  know  the  great  rows  of  Del- 
phiniums are  cut  to  the  ground-level  immediately 
the  flowers  fade,  and  blossom  again  grandly  in  the 
autumn,  but  it  is  only  sturdy  subjects  such  as  these 
that  fail  to  show  signs  of  the  drain  of  strength 
that  results  from  removing  the  whole  of  the  flower- 
stems  and  thus  depriving  the  plant  of  the  sap 
that  would  naturally  return  to  it.  In  plants  of 
less  vigorous  habit  this  system,  as  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Crook's  examples,  is  followed  by  palpable  loss 
of  strength  manifested  in  a  failure  to  flower  the 
succeeding  year.  In  weakly-growing  plants  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  sappy  flower-stems 
might  easily  prove  fatal.  Doubtless  the  best 
method  to  conserve  the  strength  of  any  plant  is 
merely  to  out  the  flower-heads  off,  and  thus  prevent 
it  exhausting  itself  by  perfecting  seed.  Anything 
in  excess  of  this  must  mean  weakening  it  more  or 
less,  very  possibly  infinitesimally  so,  but  the  loss 
of  every  drop  of  sap  means  a  proportionate  loss  of 
strength.  S.  W.  Fitzhekbert. 


NEGLECT  OF  BRITISH  FEENS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — With  regard  to  the  note  on  the  above  sub- 
ject (page  281),  it  is,  I  should  say,  most  probable 
that  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  fashion  takes  another 
turn  before  the  many  beautiful  hardy  Ferns  will 
take  the  position  in  gardens  that  they  held  about 
thirty  years  ago.  To  a  certain  extent  the  tender 
Ferns  can  also  be  included  in  the  same  category, 
for  though  prizes  are  offered  for  them,  and  a  few 
kinds  are  grown  in  immense  numbers  for  decoration, 
the  general  collections  are  not  maintained  to  the 
same  extent  they  once  were,  not  only  in  private 
gardens  but  also  in  nurseries  ;  in  the  last  named 
such  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  was  a  paying 
demand  for  them.  Fashions  in  plants  seem  to  move 
more  or  less  in  cycles,  as  will  be  noted  by  those 
who  remember  the  many  beautiful  shrubs  intro- 
duced from  Japan  by  Robert  Fortune  and  J.  G. 
Veitch,  and  the  prominent  position  for  a  time  held 
by  flowering  shrubs  in  general,  then  their  period  of 
comparative  neglect,  while  now  they  have  attained 
a  popularity  never  before  equalled.     Zonal  Pelar- 


goniums, too,  are  again  in  fashion  after  being 
long  under  a  cloud,  but  conifers  are  not  planted 
nearly  so  largely  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago.  The  show  and  tricolor  Pelargoniums  of  the 
sixties  are  now  rarely  seen,  and  the  different  stove 
foliage  plants  lacking  the  stimulus  given  to  their 
culture  by  the  numerous  introductions  of  thirty- 
five  years  ago  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  are, 
apart  from  a  few  subjects,  not  nearly  as  popular 
as  they  once  were.  On  the  other  hand,  hardy 
plants  in  general,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Begonias 
are  now  grown  more  than  ever.  H.  P. 
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Peak    Marechal    db    la    Cour. 

E "EQUALLY  well  known  is  this  Pear 
under  the  name  of  Conseiller  de  la 
^  Cour,  it  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  at  least  half  a  century. 
^  1  do  not  think  its  merits  have  ever 
been  fully  recognised  by  fruit 
growers._  In  the  southern  counties  I  consider 
this  variety  one  of  our  best  early  November 
Pears,  and  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  compete 
with  Doyenne  du  Cornice  as  regards  flavour, 
it  is  really  excellent  when  given  good  culture. 
Many  fruit  lovers  like  the  peculiar  sub-acid 
flavour  of  this  Pear.  The  fruits  are  very 
handsome  when  gathered  from  wall  trees,  but 
I  find  our  best  flavoured  fruits  are  those  grown 
on  pyramid  trees  in  a  well-drained  soil.  The 
late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  thought  this  one  of 
the  finest  Pears  in  cultivation.  For  heavy 
land  I  do  not  recommend  it ;  the  tree  is  hardy 
and  a  good  grower.  On  a  chalk  soil  it  does 
well  as  a  standard  if  grown  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  market  variety 
during  early  November.  G.  Wythes. 


SINGLE    CORDON   FRUIT    TREES. 
Naturally  it  is  to  the  interest  of   the   market 
grower  to  produce  Apples  and  Pears  in  quantity, 
and  therefore  he  has  only  to  concern  himself  with 


a  limited  number  of  varieties  which  suit 
his  purpose,  but  with  amateurs  and  owners 
of  private  gardens  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  Apart  from  the  interest  there  is 
in  growing  a  number  of  varieties,  there  is 
the  fact  that  by  planting  suitable  sorts  a 
succession  of  good  fruit  is  obtained  over  a 
long  period,  and,  now  that  the  planting 
season  is  here,  I  make  no  apology  for  singing 
praises  of  the  single  cordon  system  as  an 
economical  method  of  growing  hardy  fruit 
in  private  gardens,  particularly  small  ones. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  describe  a  single 
cordon,  but  briefly  it  is  a  tree  with  one 
stem,  and  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to 
get  that  stem  furnished  from  base  to  summit 
with  fruit-spurs.  This  done,  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  one  tree  will  produce  is  consider- 
able, and  the  examples  obtained  from  cordon 
trees  as  a  rule  are  unsurpassed. 

Single  Cordons  for  Walls. 
In  the  old  days  the  great  object  was  to 
fvirnish  garden  walls  w-ith  espaliers,  and, 
judging  by  the  symmetrical  appearance  of 
many  time-honoured  specimens  to  be  seen 
to-day,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  art 
of  training  fruit  trees.  But  we  move  quickly 
in  these  times,  and  the  furnishing  of  walls 
with  horizontal  espaliers  was  a  slow  process 
— too  slow,  indeed,  for  the  demands  of  the 
present.  Besides,  an  espalier  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room,  and  the  man  with  one 
wall  could  only  accommodate  a  single  tree, 
and  in  consequence  only  grow  one  variety. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  single  cordon 
system  has  done  away  with  all  this.  It  is 
true  far  more  trees  are  employed,  but  it  is  the 
quickest  way  of  furnishing  a  wall  and  the  most 
profitable,  because  from  a  batch  of  cordons  many  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  before  an  espalier 
has  more  than  half  covered  the  space.  It  is  for 
comparatively  low  walls,  however,  that  single 
cordons  more  particularly  commend  themselves. 
An  espalier  tree  on  a  10-feet  or  12-feet  wall  when 
fully  established  is  practically  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, but  on  a  wall  half  that  height  its  energies 
have  to  be  checked  just  when  it  has  reached  a 
useful  size.  Above  all  others  the  single  cordon 
tree  appeals  to  the  amateur  with  only  a  small 
garden.  His  walls  are  low,  and  generally  the 
space  is  limited,  but  he  has  a  commendable  desire 
to  grow  a  variety  of  .\pples  and  Pears.  How  can 
he  do  it  better  than  by  employing  single-stemmed 
trees  that  can  be  grown  18  inches  apart,  and  may 
be  placed  in  positions  where  a  trained  tree  would 
be  out  of  question  for  the  want  of  room  ? 

Cordons  in  the  Open. 
But  a  wall  or  a  fence  is  not  absolutely  essential 
for  the  successful  culture  of  single  cordon  trees, 
and  they  may  be  readily  grown  in  the  open  garden. 
"  I  cannot  grow  fruit  trees  in  my  small  garden  ; 
there  is  not  enough  room,"  is  a  complaint  fre- 
quently heard,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  one  when  we 
take  into  account  the  developing  capacities  of  bush 
and  pyramid  trees.  The  single  cordon  steps  into 
the  breach,  and  the  diSiculty  vanishes.  AH  that 
is  necessary  by  way  of  preparation  is  to  fix  two 
stout  upright  posts  in  the  ground  about  6  feet 
high,  with  one  or  two  upright  supports  in  between, 
and  stretch  four  strands  of  wire  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  framework  is  then  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  trees,  which  should  be  planted 
at  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and  have  the 
stems  laid  in  parallel  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
about  45".  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a 
number  of  trees  can  be  accommodated  in  a  single 
row  across  a  garden,  though  the  latter  be  small, 
and  a  selection  of  varieties  be  represented  for 
succession.  For  the  purpose  of  planting  it  is 
advisable  to  take  out  a  trench  along  the  entire 
length  about  18  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
The  subsoil  should  be  broken  up  to  the  depth  of 
another  12  inches,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  be  replaced  along  with  the  addition  of  mortar 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  or  road  scrapings  if  the  soil  is 
retentive.  This  will  reduce  the  depth  to  about 
6  inches,  at  which  the  trees  may  be  placed  in 
position.      Cover   the  roots   carefully  with    soil, 
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tread  this  firmly,  and  place  a  mulch  of 
well-decayed  manure  on  the  surface. 
In  the  selection  of  trees  let  me  advise 
good  specimens.  They  will  cost  a 
little  more  to  begin  with,  but  they  are 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Three  or  four  year 
old  trees  are  the  best,  because  their 
foundation  has  already  been  laid  in 
the  nursery. 

Cordons  on  Akches. 
Here  again  we  have  another  purpo.^e 
for  which  single  cordon  trees  are  well 
adapted.  Over  narrow  garden  walks, 
single  arches  placed  at  intervals  are 
anything  but  unsightly.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  attractive  objects,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  useful  if 
furnished  with  fruit  trees.  For  the 
purpose  in  view  a  single  arch  of  iron, 
upright  at  the  sides  and  bent  over 
the  lop,  is  re(juired,  and  a  tree  may  be 
planted  on  either  side,  the  leaders  being 
encouraged  to  extend  till  they  meet, 
when  they  may  be  stopped  and  treated 
as  spurs.  I  know  several  small  gardens 
where  cordons  are  grown  in  this  way, 
and  not  only  add  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  but  useful  crops  of 
fruit  are  obtained  from  them. 

Pruning  Cordon  Trees. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the 
operation  of  pruning  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place  the 
idea  is  to  keep  the  tree  to  a  single 
stem,  hence  the  necessity  for  removing 
all  side  shoots.  This  can  partly  be 
done  in  the  summer  with  advantage 
by  going  over  the  trees  early  in  August 
and  pinching  back  the  growths  to  five  or  si.\- 
leaves,  completing  the  operation  at  the  winter 
pruning  by  shortening  the  shoots  to  two  buds. 
Mistakes  are  often  made  with  single  cordon  trees 
through  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  them  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  or  fence  by  leaving  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  current  season's  growth  at  its  full 
length.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  lower 
buds  on  the  shoot  are  apt  to  remain  dormant  and 
not  break  the  following  year,  and  a  length  of  bare 
spurless  stem  is  the  result.  To  avoid  this  the 
leading  growth  should  be  shortened  back  to  about 
three  parts  its  full  length  until  the  tree  has  reached 
the  limit,  after  which  it  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  side  shoots. 

Varieties  of  Stitable  Apples  and  Peaks. 
Nearly  all  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
will  succeed  as  cordons,  but  as  a  guide  to  intending 
planters  I  append  a  short  selection  of  varieties 
arranged  in  order  of  ripening  : — Apples  (culinary)  : 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Lord  Derbj',  Warner's 
King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Golden  Noble,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder, 
and  Alfriston  ;  dessert.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
AUington  Pippin,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Hormead 
Pearmain,  and  Sturmer Pippin.  Pears:  Jargonelle, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Beurrr  Hardy,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Thompson's  Winter  Nelis,  Glou 
Morceau,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.       G.  H.  H. 
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NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.    THOS.    CRIPPS    AND    SON, 
TUNBRIDGE    WELLS. 

FOR  the  production  of  both  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  the  county 
of  Kent  has  a  most  enviable  reputation 
amongst  horticulturists,  and  it   would 
have  been    disappointing  in  a  Kentish 
nursery    to    find    this   reputation    not 
maintained.    In  visiting  Messrs.  Cripps'  Tunbridge 
Wells  nurseries,   however,  we  did  not  anticipate 
disappointment,    for    we     still    remembered    the 
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'the  rhododendron  walk  in  the  tonbridce  wells  nurseries. 


meritorious  displays  of  Japanese  Maples,  conifers, 
and  various  hardy  shrubs  which  they  annually 
exhibit  at  the  great  London  plant  shows. 

Situated  as  the  nurseries  are  on  a  hill,  or  rather 
on  various  hills,  in  the  highest  suburb  of  the  town, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  great  variety  of 
aspects,  and  one  can  also  depend  upon  the  plants 
being  hardy  and  making  sturdy  growth.  As  showing 
how  good  the  soil  is  here,  there  are  several  trees 
that  have  reached  a  good  age  and  are  of  remarkable 
dimensions  ;  we  might  mention  the  Turkey  Oak, 
Andromeda  floribunda,  the  Golden  Catalpa, 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  Golden  Tulip  Tree,  several 
Acers,  &c.  A  good  idea  of  the  vigour  with  which 
Rhododendrons  grow  may  be  had  from  one  of 
the  accompanyirg  illustrations,  which  shows 
one  of  the  principal  drives  through  the  nurseries. 
This  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  Rhododendrons  pre- 
dominate. One  can  well  imagine  how  beautiful 
a  sight  these  banks  of  Rhododendrons  must  present 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June  when  their  flowers 
are  in  full  beauty,  and  the  neighbouring  residents 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  wander  at  will  through 
these  nursery  grounds  in  P^hododendron  time.  It 
would  be  useless  to  mention  varieties,  for  the  col- 
lection here  is  one  of  the  most  complete.  Should 
the  visitor  to  the  Tunbridge  Wells  nurseries  chance 
to  be  there  during  early  autumn  his  attention 
undoubtedly  would  chiefly  be  centred  on 

The  Japanese  Maples, 
of  which  Messrs.  Cripps  have  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Europe.  They  are  therefore  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  this  is  their 
opinion;  "  Japanese  Maples  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  introductions  to  our  ornamental  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  introduced  of  late  years  ;  having 
grown  them  in  our  nursery  borders  for  several 
years  unprotected  and  uninjured  by  frost,  we.  are 
enabled  to  recon;niend  them  with  every  confidence 
in  their  being  perfectly  hardy.  They  are  specially 
suitable  and  effective  for  borders  and  shrubberies; 
in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration  they  are 
invaluable."  We  know  of  no  hardy  shrub  that  in 
the  autumn  can  equal  the  Japanese  Maple  for 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  leaf  colouring.  Some 
there  are  of  such  an  intense  crimson  as  almost  to  be 
black  ;  others  are  scarlet,  pink,  bronze,  and  tints  too 
numerous  to  mention,  if  not  impossible  to  describe. 


Of  new  varieties  we  remarked  three  particularly 
beautiful  ones— Acer  palmatum  linearilobum  gracile 
Crippsii,  the  dark  purple  leaves  deeply  cut ;  A.  p. 
atropurpureum  tunbridgense,  with  bold  foliage 
of  a  rich  dark  colour  ;  and  A.  p.  atrosanguineum 
Fieldii,  more  brilliant  than  the  variety  sanguineum. 
Of  the  better-known  ones  that  were  strikingly 
attractive,  by  reason  of  their  rich  colouring,  we 
noticed  A.  japonicum,  A.  aureuni,  A.  laciniatum, 
palmatum  dissectum  purpureum,  p.  palmatifiduni, 
p.  roseum  marginatum,  p.  versicolor,  &c.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  golden-leaved  Maple, 
Acer  pictum  aureuni,  which  is  a  most  handsome 
shrub  ;  it  has  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  so  well  known  as  a  valuable  tree  for 
the  shrubbery,  is  largely  represented  in  these 
nurseries.  The  Sycamore  in  numerous  handsome 
varieties,  and  A.  tataricum  Ginnala,  whose  leaves 
are  a  most  brilliant  red  in  the  autumn,  are  also 
worthy  of  special  note.  The  collection  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
is  very  extensive.  Among  some  of  Messrs.  Cripps' 
own  introductions  we  might  mention  Azara 
Crippsi,  the  Golden  Catalpa,  Phyllanthus  Crippsi, 
and  Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea.  Of  other  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  of  great  merit  were  remarked  the 
ornamental-flowering  Cherries,  the  Dogwoods, 
Thorns,  Cytisus,  Cydonia,  Eleagnus,  Hamanielis, 
Hollies,  Privets,  Magnolias,  Osmanthus,  Oaks, 
including  the  evergreen,  scarlet,  golden,  Turkey, 
and  Cork  Oaks,  numerous  Elms,  &c.  Interestnig 
amongst  the  large  number  of  conifers  is 

Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsii, 
one  of  the  best  golden  conifers  we  have.  In 
growth  it  exactly  resembles  R.  obtusa,  while  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  good  golden-yellow.  This 
conifer  is  said  not  to  burn  even  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  has  been  awarded  no  less 
than  three  first-class  certificates.  Of  other 
conifers  in  Messrs.  Cripps'  collection  we  would 
mention  as  being  specially  meritorious  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  Triomphe  de  Boskoop,  C.  1.  Shawi, 
C.  1.  minima,  and  C.  1.  minima  glauea,  two 
pigmy  globular-shaped  varieties  :  Filzroya  pata- 
gonica,  Picea  concolor,  P.  nordmanniana,  Retmos- 
poras  in  variety,  weeping  and  golden  Yews,  the 
weeping  Wellingtonia,  and  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauea.     Fruit  trees,  Roses  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
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ground,  and  forest  trees  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son.  Stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  notably  Clematises  indivisa 
and  lobata,  Cobiea  scandens  variegata,  Lapageria 
alba,  rosea,  and  rubra  superba,  Schubertia  grandi- 
flora  (which  grows  most  luxuriantly),  land  green- 
house Rhododendrons  are  important  items  amongst 
plants  under  glass.  The  collection  of  stove, 
greenhouse,  and 

Hardy  Ferns 
is  a  noteworthy  one,  the  latter  being  particularly 
interesting,  for  few  nurserymen  now  pay  attention 
to  their  culture. 

The  Clematis 
may  be  said  to  be  a  speciality  with  Messrs.  Cripps, 
for  not  only  do  they  grow  a  large  number  of  plants, 
but  many  of  the  best-known  varieties  were  raised 
in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  nurseries,  for  instance. 
Enchantress,  Fairy  Queen,  Grand  Duchess,  Lady 
Caroline  Neville,  Lord  Neville,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
and  Marie  Lefebvre,  all  flowers  of  the  lanuginosa 
type.  Such  are  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  a  Kent  nursery  that  has  done  credit  to 
growers  and  county  alike  for  the  past  sixty  years. 


MESSRS.    K.    AND    G.    CUTHBKRT, 
SOUTHGATE,   MIDDLESEX. 

Passing  through  this  delightful  part  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  a  few  -days  ago  for  the 
.first  time  I  was  delighted  with  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  Extensive,  beautiful,  and  sylvan 
parks  are  noticeable  in  all  directions,  with 
gigantic  Elms  and  other  forest  trees  in  rich 
luxuriance.  The  Elms  here  remind  one  of  the 
historical  avenues  of  the  great  park  and  forest 
at  Windsor ;  all  were  evidently  planted  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
This  is  not  the  only  matter  reminiscent  of  Royalty 
and  forestry  in  this  part  of  the  count3'.  The 
village  of  Southgate  may  not  inappropriately  be 
termed  a  Royal  village,  for  we  are  told  it  was  one 
of  the  gates  (Southgate)  of  entrance  into  the  Royal 
chase  and  forest  of  Enfield  in  days  gone  by.  How 
long  the  village  is  likely  to  possess  this  arcadian 
character  is  uncertain,  for  the  force  of  the  increas- 
ing outward  growth  of  the  Metropolis  has  already 
engulfed  in  its  embrace  many  similar  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood.  One  can  never  speak  or  think 
of  Southgate  without  the  name  of  Thomas  Baines 
recurring  to  one's  mind,  a  name  that  will  be 
famous  for  all  time  amongst  gardeners  as  that  of 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  specimen  plant 
grower  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  is  opposite  to  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  estate  where  Baines  served 
so  long  as  gardener  that  the  nurseries  of  ilessrs. 
Cuthbert  are  situated.  The  same  atmosphere  of 
old-world  dignity  characteristic  of  the  count}' 
pervades  the  nursery.  This  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cuthbert  family  for  some  genera- 
tions, and  what  redounds  much  to  the  firm's  credit 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  employees  and  their 
families  before  them  have  shared  the  labours  and 
fortunes  of  the  firm  for  this  long  time.  After  hearing 
so  much  of  late  years  of  new  systems  and  new  glass 
houses,  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  believe 
that  anything  old  must  be  associated  with  that 
which  is  obsolete  and  useless,  and  that  to  be 
up  to-date  the  old  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  new. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there 
is  no  success  more  solid  and  enduring  than  that 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  experience  and 
example  of  past  workers.  This  is  the  success 
stamped  very  clearly  on  all  the  work  at  South- 
gate  nursery.  I  must  confess  that  the  magnet 
attracting  me  to  the  Southgate  nurseries  was  the 
Azalea,  a  plant  which  Messrs.  Cuthbert  have 
made  a  great  speciality  of  for  many  years,  and 
especially  of  the  Ghent  and  Mollis  sections.  The 
Azalea  has  obtained  for  them  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  magnificent  groups  they  have 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  and  other  shows  in  London. 
Especially  fine  was  the  collection  shown  by 
them  at  the  Temple  show  of  the  Ro3'al  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  year,  and  which,  for  well-grown 
plants,  floriferousness,  and  lovely  shades  of  colour 
has  never  certainly  been  surpassed,  and,  next  to 
the  Orchids  and  Roses,  no  collection  of  plants  in 


the  exhibition  was  more  admired.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  immense  trade  in  Azaleas  in  this 
country,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  Messrs. 
Cuthbert  alone  import  some  10,000  plants  a  year. 
Add  to  this  the  thousands -thej'  grow  in  their 
home  and  branch  nurseries,  and  some  idea  may  be 
had  of  the  popularity  of  this  beautiful  plant 
amongst  the  flower  lovers  of  England.  It  is  from 
selected  imported  plants  that  such  specimens 
as  those  shown  at  the  Temple  show  have  been 
produced.  The  thousands  gi'own  at  home  are 
intended  for  forcing  in  pots  and  for  planting  on 
lawns  and  in  shrubberies.  Some  of  these  were  being 
potted  up  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  better 
rooted,  stronger  plants,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, a  better  set  of  flower-buds  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  time  at  my  disposal  when  I 
called  was  very  brief,  but  it  was  long  enough  for 
me  to  notice  the  splendid  collection  of  Camellia 
trees  in  robust  health,  and  studded  over  with 
thousands  of  flower-buds.  All  are  growing  in  houses 
apparently  as  old  as  the  nursery,  and  the  age  of 
the  specimen  trees  approaches  in  some  cases  to 
that  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown.  One 
also  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  representative  and 
excellent  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
under  glass,  the  up-to-date  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, the  immense  quantities  of  bulbs,  and  the 
attention  given  to  all  the  best  and  popular  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  0.  T. 
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Floral  CoMJirrTEK.— Xove-Mber  4. 

Pr?:sext  :  llr.  W.  Jlarsliall  (chairman),  and  Sressrs.  C.  T. 
Drueiy,  H.  B.  May,  Jaa.  Walker,  C.  \V.  Knowles,  .T.  F. 
McLeud,  N.  F.  Barnes,  Juhn  Jennings,  Jas.  Hu(ison,  Chas. 
Dixon,  Chas.  Jeffries,  C.  J  Salter,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  C.  B.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

Mr.  H.  K.  May  contributed  in  his  usual  tasteful  style 
Tree  Carnations  with  Ferns  interspersed.  Of  tlie  former 
we  noted  fine  showy  groups  of  Triumphans  and  Resplendent, 
both  excellent,  free-lioweiing,  and  scarlet  in  celour.  Dwarf- 
ness  and  compact  habit  were  also  noticeable.  Prince  of  Wales 
is  an  excellent  crimson  with  lighter  shade,  pood  in  form, 
free,  clove-scented,  and  obviously  of  vigorous  habit  and 
constitution.  Snowdrift  (white)  and  Etna  (scarlet)  were 
also  shown.  Noticeable  among  the  Ferns  were  .\diantnm 
farleyense  and  Davallia  mooreana,  and  with  Ficus  radicans 


variegata  and  Is>>lepis  as  a  margin  made  a  really  interesting 
display.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contrihuted  a  few 
select  stove  plants,  Aralia  triloba,  Aglaonema  costatum, 
a  JIaranta-like  plant ;  Nephthytis  picturata,  very  striking 
and  beautiful ;  Polypodium  irioides  i-amo-cristatum,  Lilium 
snlphureum,  Aralia  elegantissiraa,  Dracaena  Victoria,  very 
fine ;  Maranta  picta,  very  pleasing ;  and  Phyllotionium 
Lindeni,  a  green,  almost  sagittate-leaved  plant,  with  white 
rib  and  veins. 

Messrs.  James  Veitcli  and  .Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
magnificent  table  of  their  Begonia  hybrids,  some  of  which 
were  remarkable,  e.fr.,  B.  iucoraparabilis,  B.  Froebelii,  B. 
polypetala,  B.  Mrs.  Heal,  of  which  some  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
were  set  up,  making  a  dazzling  bank  of  colour  ;  the  ever- 
flowering  and  compact  B.  Ideala,  a  most  beautiful  addition  ; 
B.  .Julius,  a  charming  pink  flower,  and  very  free ;  the- 
inimitable  B.  Agatha,  which  may  at  once  be  said  to  l>e  a 
great  improvement  upon  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  colour- 
much  the  same,  but  with  larger  flowers  and  a  better  habit. 
B.  Success  is  the  darkest  of  these  wonderful  hybrids  so  far,, 
and  somewhat  later  in  opening.  For  brightness,  brilliant 
eftect,  and  large  handsome  flowers  freely  borne,  Mrs.  Heat 
is  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection  so  far;  indeed,  a  wonderfut 
addition  to  winter  flowers.   Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot,  staged  a  fine 
lot  of  conifers  and  allied  things,  notably  such  Retinosporas 
as  R.  leptoclada  and  R.  phimosa  aurea,  perfect  examples  in 
their  way  and  well  grown.  Abies  hookeriana,  Juniperus 
japouica  aurea,  Taxus  Staudishi,  Cupressus  lawsonianalutea,. 
the  variegated  Savin,  Sciadopitys  verticillata  (the  Umbrella 
Pine),  Abies  concolor,  obviously  a  good  plant  for  isolation 
or  grouping,  and  several  good  Hollies,  notably  Ilex  balearica, 
and  the  yellow  berried  Holly  being  among  these  and  in  well 
fruited  examples.  The  collection  was  extremely  fresh. 
looking  and  attractive.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  set  up  a  few  harflj' 
flowers  and  other  things,  as  early  Chrysanthemums,  KniphC- 
fias.  Crocuses,  &c.  ;  also  some  late  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Among  these  latter,  Aster  Amellus  Framfleldi  was  good,  and 
the  white  flowered  Aster  Tradescanti,  pretty  in  its  charac- 
teristic garb  ;  Aster  grandiflorus,  too,  is  open.  Late  struck 
Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown  in  pots,  and  many  autumn 
Crocuses  and  Colchicuras  were  shown  in  pans  and  pots. 
Fruiting  examples  of  Phytolacca  decandra  were  noted,  and 
flowers  of  the  white  Scaliiosa.  An  early-flowering  Roman 
Hyacinth  was  also  shown,  together  with  others  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  which  are  much  later  in  flowering. 

Mr.  Robert  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  had  a  fine  circular 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  excellent  condition  and  much 
variety.  The  kinds  were  not  named,  but  evidently  con- 
tained not  a  few  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  recent  date,  as  well 
as  some  good  older  kinds,  and  with  Pompons  and  incurved 
flowers  made  a  display  of  a  highly  creditable  character.  A 
margin  of  Ferns  was  formed  about  the  base.  Silver 
BanksiaTi  medal. 

Mr.  C.  B.  CJabriel,  Horsell,  Woking,  contributed  a  magnifi- 
cent lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  resplendent  in  their  many 
brilliant  colours.  The  following  were  some  of  the  kinds 
shown  :  Herriok  (crimson-scarlet),  Mary  Pelton  (pink,  very 
large).  Cerise  (scarlet),  Mary  Beeton  (white).  Lady  Laurier 
(orange-salmon),  Lilian  Duff  (crimson),  Lord  Kitchener 
(scarlet).  The  Mikado  (rose-scarlet).  The  Sirdar  (magnificent 
crimson),  Winston  Churchill  (a  curious  rose-purple,  with 
white  centre),  &c.    The  exhibit  as  the  production  of  an 
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amateur  was  creditable  in  the  extreme ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
kinds  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  best  professional 
growers  of  to-day.     Silver  Flcra  medal. 

Messrs  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  group  of 
Beeonia  Mrs.  Leo.  fie  Roth.ichild,  the  plants  freely  (lowered 
and  with  but  little  staking.  The  plants,  of  which  there 
must  have  been  some  twelve  dozen  or  more,  were  as  yet 
hardly  at  their  best,  and  will  make  a  fine  display  for  many 
weeks  to  come.  A  large  and  well-grown  group  of  Begonia 
Moonlight  (white)  was  also  shown. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  highly  attractive  lot 
of  stove  plants,  Crotons,  Alocasias.  Dracicnas,  Pandaims, 
Marantas,  Cordylines,  and  other  things  of  like  character, 
forming  a  group  of  exceedingly  useful  material,  and  for 
general  decorative  work  in  particular.  The  arrangement, 
too  was  well  carried  out.  A  basket  of  Cupressus  erecta 
aurea  was  also  from  Mr.  Russell.  It  is  a  compact  and 
small-growing  kind.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Begonia  Turnford  Hall  was  shown  by  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq., 
Moor  Hale,  Cookham  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Fulford).  The 
plants  were  well  grown  and  flowered. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  set  up  a 
grand  lot  of  Chrvsanthemums  of  all  sections  of  the  flower, 
forrainf  a  group  as  varied  and  interesting  as  could  be 
desired".  In  the  background  the  siugle  kind,  Oldfield  Glory, 
a  pale  sulphur  tone,  was  very  charming,  and  showed  to 
advantage  with  reds  and  crimsons  on  either  side.  Some  of 
the  large  flowers  included  Jlrs.  Pockett,  W.  Duckham, 
silvery  rose;  and  Mrs.  T.  Wells,  crimson.  Anions  singles 
Sliss  Holden,  yellow :  Miss  M.  Anderson,  Miss  .T.  Ferguson, 
Lady  Smith,  and  Annie  Tweed,  crimson,  were  among  the 
best  To  complete  a  very  fine  lot  a  margin  of  the  showy 
Pompon  sorts  was  arranged,  and  in  their  many  and  diverse 
shades  made  a  very  pleasing  whole.  In  another  direction 
Jlr  Wells  had  some  half  dozen  boards  of  choice  specimen 
blooms,  such  as  Miss  Byron,  Mrs.  Pockett,  W.  R.  Dhurch, 
crimson  ;  Mrs.  Alexander  McKinley,  orange  ;  Lord  Ludlow, 
a  monster  flower,  yellow,  margined  crimson ;  Mrs.  G. 
Jlileham,  fine  rose  ;  Matthew  Smith,  orange ;  Mme. 
Herrewege,  Lord  Alverston,  dark  crimson,  very  glossy  ;  and 
many  more.  A  feature  of  this  lot  was  a  margin  of  some 
two  dozen  flowers  of  the  yellow  Mrs.  Pockett;  it  is  a 
grand  kind  without  doubt.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

t'ut  Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown  by  Percy  R.  Dunn, 
Esq  Brockley  Park,  Forest  Hill,  and  reflected  much  credit 
for  the  many  good  blooms.  Some  of  the  best  were  Miss 
Hetty  Dean,  white  ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  gold  ;  Miss  E.  Fulton, 
fine  white:  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  George 
Lawrence,  and  Master  C.  Seymour.  A  pretty  effect  was 
secured  by  grasses  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  intermixed  with 
the  blooms.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  con- 
tributed Cactus  Dahlias  in  variety,  showing  their  long- 
continued  flowering  this  year.  Many  of  the  flowers  were 
very  good.  A  basket  of  Mesenibryanthemum  roseum 
was  also  shown. 

Mr.  Fyfe,  Lnckinge  Park,  contributed  Ipomica  rubro- 
coTulea  in  the  cut  state,  a  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers  of 
this  old  Mexican  climber  so  rarely  seen  now.  Vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded. 

Kalancho;    marmorata,    a    plant   of    succulent   growth, 
4  feet  high,  with  roundish  ovate  opposite  leaves  irregularly 
marbled  with  purple.      The  flowers  are  white  and  long, 
having  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Nicotiana.    Botanical 
certificate.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
Cf.rtificiteii  Plants. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  merit  :— 
Camalion  Duchess  of  Portland.— A  good  tree  variety  with 
fine  flowers  of  a  soft  pink  hue.    The  variety  is  deliciously 
scented.    From  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 
Chrysanthemmn  Harm  Shrimptoii.—Go\d,  and  copiously 
covered  with  chestnut  red  ;  a  large  imposing  flower.    From 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

Chrysanthemmn  Mrs.  J.  S'ward.~\  golden  incurved 
variety  of  dwarf  habit.    Ftom  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

Chri/sanlliemvm  T.  Wright.— k  grand  crimson,  lightly 
tipped  gold  on  the  centre  florets.  The  florets  are  broad  and 
massive,  and  the  flower  ia  of  great  size.  Shown  by  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Awards. 
The    list   of   awards   given  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  on  the  4th  inst.,  as  published  in  our  issue  for  the 
Sth  inst.,  was  incomplete.     Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 
each  of  the  following :—  ,.  .,  , 

hanfjley  Butlace.— From  Messrs.  James  ^  eitch  and  Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea. 

naKpberry  November  Abundance.— A  very  fine  autumn 
fruiting  red  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Super- 
lative and  Catawissa.     Also  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch. 

Apple  Tamplin.—A  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg.  ,    „     „      , 

Grape  Imperial  Black.  —  From  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Gardens. 

Christmas  lihuba rb.— This  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
€helsea. 

BRISTOL  AND  DLSTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MOST  successful  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
St  John's  Rooms,  Redland,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  :!Oth 
ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  Newport  Gardeners' 
Association,  gave  a  most  exhaustive  lecture  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pot  Roses.  Mr.  E.  H.  Binfleld  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  lecturer  divided  his 
lecture  into  sections,  dealing  with  each  in  a  very  practical 
and  masterly  way,  it  being  (luite  evident  the  subject  was 
In  good  hands.  He  fully  described  every  detail  re(iuired  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers  —  the 
houses  most  suitable,  soils  and  composts,  pruning  and 
general  treatment,  each  receiving  very  careful  and  practical 
description.  He  strongly  advised  buying  from  a  recognised 
Rose  grower  rather  than  from  the  auction  markets,  the 
results  from  which  were  oftentimes  very   unsatisfactory. 


Mr.  Jarvis  gave  a  good  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
varieties  forindoorcultivation,  which  he  had  himself  proved 
excellent  sorts.  Insect  pests  he  also  described,  and  gave 
many  useful  hints  for  their  prevention  and  eradication. 
In  conclusion,  he  gave  a  list  of  twelve  sound  hints  to  be 
followed  for  successful  cultivation.  His  lecture  was  much 
appreciated  by  all  present,  and  he  was  unanimously  voted 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Prizes  for  six  cut 
Roses  were  awarded,  the  first  going  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin 
(gardener,  Mr.  McCulloch).  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr. 
Orchard)  obtaining  second.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Koss,  for  six  dishes  of  Pears;  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes 
(gardener,  Mr.  White),  for  Dendrobiumsand  Chrysanthemums; 
-Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for  Cattleya 
labiata  ;  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  for  cut  specimens 
of  Bamboos  ;  and  to  Colonel  Goss  (gardener,  Mr.  Shaddick), 
for  a  dish  of  open  air  Tomatoes  and  a  well-grown  Croton. 


PORTSMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held,  on  the  29th  ult., 
in  the  spacious  Town  Hall.  The  backward  season  had  its 
effect  upon  the  blooms,  many  being  but  partly  expanded, 
and  the  entries  under  such  circumstances  were  naturally 
fewer  in  number.  Cut  blooms  demand  first  notice  In  the 
Japanese  section  the  exhibits  were  more  advanced.  For 
forty-eight  blooms,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties, 
Mr.  C.  Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  Leigh 
Park,  Havant,  won  the  leading  award  with  medium-sized 
examples  of  popular  varieties,  of  which  the  following  were 
noteworthy :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  C.  Penford,  L.  Smith, 
W.  Reid,  General  Duller,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  W.  R.  Church, 
Florence  Molyneux,  George  Penford,  and  Mr.  Papworth  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Brockhampton  Nurseries.  Mr.  J. 
Love,  Park  Road,  Cowes,  won  the  premier  place  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  with  a 
capital  set  of  clean,  high  quality  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Adams,  89,  Clarendon  Road,  Southsea.  Mr.  J.  Tosh  Robb, 
Woolston,  had  the  best  of  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms;  second,  Mr.  C.  E.  Creighton,  Stanswood, 
Cowes.  Incurved  varieties  were  best  staged  by  Mr.  Agate 
and  Mr.  W,  G.  Adams,  the  former  winning  for  thirty-six 
and  the  latter  for  twenty-four.  Edith  Hughes,  D.  B.  Crane, 
Jliss  Annie  Hills,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Baron  Hirsch  were  the 
best  blooms.  Bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums  made  quite  a 
pleasing  change,  so  lightly  were  the  flowers  arranged.  With 
a  pleasing  combination  of  yellow  and  suitable  foliage,  Sliss 
Peel  secured  the  first  prize ;  second,  Mr.  Sackett.  Table 
decorations,  confined  to  ladies,  were  quite  an  important  part 
of  the  show,  so  tastefully  were  they  done.  Mrs.  T.  Jett'ries, 
Nursling,  Southampton,  was  first  prize-taker;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Berry  a  good  second.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  iu 
pots  and  foliage  plants,  Mr.  R.  Burridge,  North  End,  Ports- 
mouth, was  first.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  numerous  and 
good. 

HEREFORD  FRUIT  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
This,  the  eleventh  annual  show,  took  place  on  the  5th  and 
fith  inst.,  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  when  Apples  and 
Pears  were  shown  in  surprisingly  good  condition  consider- 
ing the  season  we  have  experienced.  The  classes  devoted 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  and  other  plants  were  rather 
limited  in  number,  but  they  were  generally  well  filled.  A 
pleasing  feature  was  this  year  introduced  for  the  first  time 
at  Hereford,  viz.,  that  of  arranging  decorative  plants 
amongst  the  fruit  in  a  class  devoted  to  fifty  dishes  of  Apples. 
In  this  class  three  exhibitors  staged  a  fine  lot  of  fruit,  the 
Kings  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  being  placed  first 
with  excellent  highly  coloured  dishes  ;  Messrs.  Pewtress 
Bros.,  Tillington,  Hereford,  who  came  second,  also  staged 
very  good  fruit;  Mr.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  M.  Clive,  Esq., 
Whitfield,  Hereford,  was  a  good  third,  and  staged  some 
particularly  large  dishes  of  culinary  varieties. 

Only  one  exhibitor  appeared  in  a  class  for  thirty  dishes  of 
Apples,  viz.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  and 
he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Pears  were  possibly  better  shown  than  Apples,  Mr. 
Spencer,  gardener  to  H.  C.  JIoH'att,  Esq.,  CJoodrich  Court, 
Ross,  being  particularly  strong  in  a  class  for  twenty-four 
dishes,  distinct.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Humphries,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holm 
Lacy,  Hereford,  who  brought  very  good  fruit.  There  were 
also  three  good  exhibits  in  a  class  for  twelve  dishes,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Kynaston, 
securing  first  honours  with  excellent  fruits.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Blashill,  Bridge  Sollars,  Heieford, 
Mr.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  M.  Clive,  Esq.,  Whilfleld,  being 
a  close  third. 

Open  Only  to  Amateurs. 
for   twenty-four  dishes  of    Apples,  twelve  dessert   and 
twelve  culinary,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Hazlehurst, 
Esq.,  Morton  Court,  Hereford,  took  the  lead  ;  Mr.  Wootton, 
Byford,  Hereford,  was  second. 

A  class  devoted  to  twelve  culinary  varieties  brought  Mr. 
Nunn,  gardener  to  E.  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  Burghill  Court,  to 
the  front.  He  staged  fruits  in  very  good  condition.  Mr. 
W.  .Tones  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wootton  third. 

Eight  dessert  varieties  made  an  excellent  class,  Mr.  Spencer 
being  the  leading  exhibitor  with  a  grand  set ;  Mr.  Wootton, 
who  was  second,  staged  a  very  fine  dish  of  Court  Rendu 
Plat  amongst  others  ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  W.  C. 
King  King,  Es(i.,  Bodenham  Manor,  came  third. 

Eight  exhibitors  staged  in  a  class  for  eight  dishes  of  Pears, 
first  honours  being  secured  by  Mr.  Currie,  gardener  to  the 
Kev.  G.  H.  Devenport,  Foxley  Vicarage,  who  h.id  excellent 
fruits ;  Mr.  Loston,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Brierley, 
Bridston  \"icarage,  being  a  creditable  second  ;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
gardener  to  Sir  .1.  Cotterell,  Bart.,  a  close  third. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  packing  classes,  and  Mr. 
Grindrod  and  Jlr.  Froggatt  (gardener  to  E.  Walker,  Esci., 
Belmont)  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors. 

Champion  Classes.— These  consisted  of  the  best  dishes  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  show,  Mr.  Spencer  securing 


chief  honours  for  dessert  Apples  with  a  grand  dish  of 
Ribston  Pippin,  grown  upon  a  south  wall,  and  also  for 
kitchen  -Apples,  with  a  highly  coloured  dish  of  Peasgood's ; 
Mrs.  Blashill,  with  a  remarkably  grand  dish  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  winning  that  for  Pears ;  while  Mr.  Grindrod  had 
the  best  bunch  of  Grapes  in  a  magnificent  one  of  Gros 
Colman 

Vegetables. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Commercial  Street,  Hereford,  offered  prizes 
for  ten  varieties  of  distinct  vegetables,  which  brought  out 
six  exhibitors,  who  staged  produce  of  vti-y  high  quality. 
Mr.  Froggatt  was  first,  with  a  grand  lot  of  clean  and  well- 
grown  specimens  ;  Messrs.  Davies  (gardener  to  W.  C.  King 
King,  Est).)  and  Giindrod  were  very  close  second  and  third 
in  the  order  named. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Twenty  -  four  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Lovelock 
(gardener  to  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton  Court),  with 
excellent  blooms  of  the  best  varieties  ;  the  Rev.  H.  Brierley, 
who  was  second,  staged  almost  equally  good  blooms.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jones  was  placed  first  for  twelve  Japanese,  staging  a 
capital  stand.  With  twelve  incurved  kinds,  Mr.  Lovelock 
was  placed  first,  having  for  his  best  l)looms  Mme.  Ferlat, 
Lady  Kendal,  and  Topaz  Orientale.  Classes  devoted  to  vases 
of  chrysanthemums  and  bouquets  made  a  pretty  display 
and  brought  many  fine  exliibits. 

Groups  of  Plants. 
These  were  not  numerous,  only  one  being  arranged 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  space  of  10  feet  by  7  feet. 
This  was  exhibited  by  !Mr.  C.  Whiting,  White  Cross  Nursery, 
Hereford,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a  splendid  exhibit.  A 
class  was  also  provided  for  ornamental  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  arranged  in  a  space  of  10  feet  by  7  feet.  Here 
ilr.  Fox  (gardener  to  Sir  H.  S.  Cotterell)  was  flrst,  with  a 
group  of  great  merit ;  Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  placed  second, 
put  up  a  similar  collection  of  plants. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
The  chief  of  these  were  bouquets  of  distinct  kinds  of 
flowers,  viz.,  of  Carnations,  Orcliids,  Roses,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c.,  together  with  wreaths  in  variety,  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  Commercial  Street,  Hereford.  Mr.  H.  Langston, 
Warston,  Pembridge,  brought  a  fine  assortment  of  Violets  in 
many  varieties,  and  Mr.  C.  Whiting  had  groups  of  Palms  and 
otheV  decorative  plants.  C.  S.  Godsall,  Esq.,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire,  sent  a  group  of  well-grown  plants,  as  did 
also  W.  Foster,  Esq.  Mr.  Wilson  also  staged  a  large 
collection  of  exceedingly  fine  Onions. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  Ist 
inst.  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  Foster,  when  Mr.  J. 
Stoney,  of  Woolton,  read  a  paper  on  "Vine  Culture."  Full 
details  were  given  as  practised  by  himself,  and  with  what 
results  has  been  shown  at  the  association's  shows.  A  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Foster,  Ranson,  Carling, 
Lambert,  Benson,  Ewbank,  and  Mercer  took  part.  A  cordial, 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman 
for  their  services. 


WEST    OF    ENGLAND    SOCIETY'S    CHRY'SANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

PlymuI'TH  GniLI>HAI.L  was  the  scene  of  the  above  society's 
show  on  the  4th  inst.,  but  the  hall  affording  a  far  too  limited 
space  for  staging  the  numerous  exhibits,  a  large  tent  was 
also  erected  in  Guildhall  Square.  Never  before  has  the 
show  been  so  largely  patronised  by  exhibitors,  and  the  dis- 
play presented  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  assembled 
during  tlie  afternoon  was  an  exceptionally  attractive  one. 
Open  Classes. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Chippenham.  The  stand  contained  some  remarkably  fine 
blooms  of  the  best  varieties ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  Teign- 
mouth  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardifl'. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  W.  M.  Smith, 
Wiveliscombe,  with  excellent  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Crediton. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  W.  M.  Smith  ;  second, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  Crediton  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson,  Teign- 
mouth.  Six  Japanese,  white  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  Plympton, 
with  enormous  specimens  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  the  best  in  the 
show  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  Mme.  Carnot ;  third,  Mr. 
F.  Bradshaw,  Lifton,  with  Mme.  Carnot.  Six  Japanese  any 
other  colour ;  First,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  with  Mrs.  Mease  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson,  with  Le  Grand  Dragon  ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  Mrs.  Mease.  Six  Japanese  incurved  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson  ;  second.  Sir  John  Shelley  ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Foster.  Twelve  Anemones  ;  First,  Sir  J.  Jenkins, 
Mannameatl ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw.  Twelve  vases  single 
Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Foster ;  second,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Phillips;  third,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw. 

Floral  display;  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  who  showed 
wreaths,  crosses,  harps,  and  other  devices  composed  of 
Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Arums,  Lilium  longiflorum,  &c.  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Hender  and  Sons,  with  artistic  shower 
bouquets  and  flower-baskets;  third,  Mr.  .1.  Arnold. 

Six  specimen  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  plants ;  First, 
Jfrs.  Cottrell,  Stoke  ;  second,  Sir  J.  Jenkins ;  third,  Messrs. 
J.  Webber  and  Sons. 

Collection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples ;  First,  Sir  John 
Shelley ;  second,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  third,  Sir  J.  D.  Ferguson- 
Davie. 

Open  to  De\on  and  Cornwall  only. 

The  presidents  silver  cup  for  the  most  effective  .group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  suitable  for  winter  decoration 
was  won  by  ilessrs.  T.  R.  Challice  and  Sons,  Plympton,  who 
staged  an  attractive  group  occupying  l.')0  square  feet,  com- 
prising twenty-three  species  of  Bamboos,  the  new  Asparagus 
myriocladus.  Orchids  of  many  species.  Lilies  m  variety. 
Carnations,  Lilies  of  the  A'alley,  Bouvardias,  Spir.Ta  palmata, 
Tuberoses,  with  other  Howering  and  foliage  plants. 

In  the  miscellaneous  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
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to  occupy  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  the  first  prize  was 
won  hy  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons.  A  tall  Phrenlx  towered 
aloft  in  the  centre  and  was  surrounded  by  Orchids, Poinsettias, 
Lilium  longiHorum,  Bouvardlas,  Olivias,  Euchavis,  Lilies, 
Cyclamens,  Salvias,  Begonias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  tastefully  arranged  with  foliage  plants ; 
second,  Admiral  Parker,  Delamore,  in  whose  stand  were 
Pancratiuras,  Lilium  speciosum.  Arums,  etc.;  third,  Mrs. 
Dormer  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Groombridge. 

In  cut  blooms,  twenty-four  .Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Martin, 
with  an  excellent  stand  quite  good  enough  to  have  won  in 
the  open  class ;  second,  Admiral  Sir  A.  Buller,  Plympton  ; 
third,  General  Sir  K.  Pole-Carew,  Anthony  ;  fourth,  Admiral 
Lord  Charles  Scott,  Devonport. 

Twelve  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  with  another  first- 
rate  stand  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winnicot  ;  third,  Mrs.  Dormer. 

Six  .Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Martin  ;  second.  Admiral  Sir 
A.  Buller  ;  third.  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Scott. 

There  were  thirty-two  classes  for  fruit,  in  which  Sir  John 
Shelley  carried  off  the  majority  of  the  prizes,  followed  by 
Sir  J.  Ferguson-Davie  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  and  seventeen 
classes  for  vegetables,  in  which  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  F. 
Bradshaw,  and  Sir  John  Shelley  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors. 

Twenty  classes  were  allotted  to  pot  plants  of  various 
descriptions,  and  there  were  also  classes  only  open  to 
amateurs  and  to  cottagers. 

Few  nurserymen  could  be  allotted  space,  owing  to  the 
number  of  the  competing  exhibits.  Amongst  those  present 
Mr.  H.  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  showed  a  good  collection  of 
excellent  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Certificates  were  also  given 
to  Messrs.  J.  Tomlinson  and  Sons  for  fruit ;  Jlessrs.  Bennett 
Brothers  and  A.  Groombridge  for  collections  of  plants  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Kundle  for  seedling  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs. 
Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  exhibited 
well-grown  Violets  in  many  varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey 
showed  a  series  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  of  his  own 
raising,  among  which  Sensation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's 
Pride,  Edward  VII.,  W.  R.  Church,  Mafeking  Hero, 
■Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  F.  T.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Cal- 
vat's  Sun  were  telling  varieties.  He  also  showed  Carnations 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  many  of  which  were  very  striking. 


CARDIFF  AUTUMN  SHOW. 
In  the  Park  Hall  on  the  .5th  and  0th  inst.,  the  above  annual 
autumn  exhibition  was  held,  and  was  in  everyway  a  success. 
Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  of  high  <iuality,  especially 
in  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  and  cottagers.  Trained 
plants,  too,  were  of  remarkable  excellence,  quite  the  best 
seen  this  season  so  far.  Orchids  were  a  feature,  and  so  were 
the  non-competitive  exhibits  from  the  various  trade  growers, 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  display.  Mr. 
Gillett,  the  energetic  secretary,  saw  to  all  the  arrangements 
in  hand,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  an  efficient  committee, 
with  Mr.  Julian  as  chairman. 

C'ut  blooms  were,  perhaps,  the  leading  feature.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  twenty-tour  Japanese,  distinct, 
for  which  handsome  prizes  were  ofiered.  ^Ir.  W.  G.  Drake, 
Cathays  Terrace,  Cardift',  secured  the  leading  award  with 
large  well-proportioned  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  T. 
Carrington,  Australie,  Mme.  Herrewege,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Mme.  G.  Bruant,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mme.  Carnot,  M.  Hoste, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  W.  R.  Church  (very  fine),  Slme. 
L.  Kemy,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Howe,  gardener  to  G.Williams,  Esq., 
Slanor  House,  Cardift',  was  second,  with  Mr.  C.  Ritchings, 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Baird,  St.  James,  West  Malvern,  a 
close  third. 

Incurved  varieties  were  especially  well  staged,  Mr.  Drake 
winning,  not  too  easily,  from  51r.  Ritchings,  both  displaying 
<iuality  in  their  exhibits.  Such  varieties  as  Globe  d'Or, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  Miss  A.  Hills,  and  Lady  Isabel 
weie  seen  in  good  character. 

With  twelve  Japanese,  four  competed.  Mr.  H.  Townsend, 
gardener  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  was  the  leading 
prize  winner;  Mr.  R.  Milner,  gardener  to  Miss  Talbot, 
Margan,  second. 

Li)cal  classes  were  a  strong  feature.  For  twenty-four 
Japanese,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  much  keenness 
in  cnmpetition  was  apparent.  Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons,  gardener 
to  ilrs.  .T.  D.  Gunn,  JVewport  Road,  Cardift',  was  the  most 
successful  with  excellent  blooms  of  Lord  Ludlow,  W.  R. 
Church,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  M.  Louis  Remy  ;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Graham,  gardener  to  A.  T.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Penarth,  was  a 
close  second  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Penarth,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Graham  also  won  premier  award  ; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  10,  Oakfleld  Street,  Cardiff,  was  a  close 
second,  W.  R.  Church  being  uncommonly  good  in  this 
stand. 

The  best  of  twelve  iiicurved  were  staged  by  Mr.  Parsons. 

For  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Graham  staged 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  in  e.xcellent  condition,  winning  easily  from 
Mr.  Parsons,  who  also  showed  this  variety. 

For  twelve  Japanese  there  was  keen  competition,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Hill  winning  from  five  others  with  grandly  developed 
blooms  ;  Mr.  Allen  second.  Cottagers  classes  were  extremely 
fine. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  grandly  staged.  For  six 
bunches,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.  Dr.  T.  Wallace 
secured  the  coveted  position  with  splendid  flowers  ; 
^Ir.  Stephens  second. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardift',  was  almost  impregnable  in  the 
floral  department,  winning  first  prize  for  a  wreath,  a  cross, 
bouquet,  sprays,  itc,  with  exhibits  well  sustaining  his 
reputation. 

Mr.  Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth,  won  the  first  prize  tor  a 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  showing  a  superb  arr.ingement 
of  Source  d'Or,  Ferns,  «.tc. 

Plants,  although  not  numerous,  were  noteworthy  for 
their  excellence,  especially  the  trained  examples  of  that 
typical  incurved  variety  C.  H.  Curtis,  from  Sir.  T.  Binden, 
gardener  to  Dr.  T.  Wallace.  As  a  single-fiowered  specimen, 
Mr.  Binden  staged  Miss  Rose,  furnished  with  1,:J00  fully- 
developed  blooms,  and  carried  oft  the  premier  award. 


Jlr.  W.  Treseder  was  placed  first  for  a  ;<;ircular  gioup  of 
Chrysanthemums,  nicely  edged,  with  Ferns,  &c.  Mr.  W. 
Hatherdale,  Roath,  occupied  a  similar  position  in  a  smaller 
class,  with  capital  plants  for  the  purpose. 

Exhibits  of  a  non-competitive  order  were  numerous,  adding 
greatly  to  the  display.  Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  with 
Orchids;  Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  a  capital  collection  of 
fiuit;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cacius  Dahlias;  Mr.  S.  Treseder, 
Roses;  Messrs.  Clibran,  Altrinchani,  fruit. 


TORQUAY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
On  the  .'ith  inst.  the  Torquay  Gardeners'  Association  held 
their  annual  autumn  show,  but  owing  to  a  succession  of  wet 
days  on  the  dates  of  previous  shows,  which  limited  the 
attendance,  and  to  the  poor  support  given  by  residents  to 
the  association  no  funds  were  available  for  prizes.  The  day 
previous,  at  the  West  of  England  Society's  show  at  Plymouth, 
over  .£200  was  oft'ered  in  prizes,  more  than  five  hundred 
names  appearing  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  slur  on  the  fair  fame  of  Torquay,  whose  hills  are  studded 
with  villas  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  that  the 
Gardeners'  Association,  which  endeavours  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  town  by  organising  spring  and  autumn 
flower  shows,  should  be  hampered  by  reason  of  inadequate 
support.  Perhaps  systematic  canvassing  might  remedy  the 
evil,  but  certainly  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  induce 
residents  to  aid  in  establishing  the  annual  flower  shows  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  Despite  the  absence  of  prizes  a  fine 
display  was  provided  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bath  Saloons, 
the  supporters  of  the  association  contributing  attractive 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as 
well  as  stands  of  cut  blooms  fully  up  to  exhibition  form. 
With  the  exception  of  four  special  prizes  for  a  vase  of  six 
Chrysanthemums,  for  six  single  Primulas,  and  two  for 
vegetables,  all  the  exhibits  were  honorary,  and  it  redounded 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  that  the  show  was  in 
no  way  inferior  to  those  of  former  years. 

Nurserymen  added  much  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene  by 
their  stands  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford 
and  Co.,  Devon  Rosary,  Torquay,  showed  over  200  Roses  cut 
from  the  open,  remarkably  fine  for  November,  as  well  as 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardlas,  Begonias, 
retarded  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Spirwas,  Lilium  longiHorum, 
Palms,  &c.  From  their  trnit  farm  at  Cockington  came 
a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Straw- 
berries from  the  open  ground,  flowering  Laburnum,  and 
Violets  in  variety. 

Jlessrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  showed  hardy 
flowering  plants  in  great  variety.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay, 
had  Chrysanthemums,  Cinei  arias,  Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson, 
Bouvardlas,  Streptocarpi,  as  avcU  as  agood  selection  of  the 
best  Cactus  Dahlias  and  fine  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  a  number  of  Chrysan- 
themum novelties,  among  which  were  many  beautiful 
varieties.  He  also  showed  a  collection  of  zonal  Pelargonium 
and  Carnation  blooms.  Sir.  T.  Heath,  Kingskerswell, 
exhibited  Violets  both  cut  and  in  pots,  all  the  leading 
varieties  being  shown.  Good  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  were  staged  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Bell,  Sirs.  Hassall, 
Sirs.  Bundock,  and  Dr.  (Juick,  in  the  latter  stand  being  a 
white  sport  of  Chrysanthemum  SVaban.  A  large  and  very 
excellent  central  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  contributed 
by  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow.  Splendid  Slaiden-hair  Ferns  were 
sent  from  the  Erith  House  Institution,  and  fine  collections 
of  fruit  were  furnished  from  the  gardens  of  residents  in 
Toriiuay  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Four  prettily 
decorated  dinner-tables  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and,  as  prize  cards  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
partisans  were  enabled  to  uphold  the  superiority  of  their 
choice. 


EXETER  CHRYSANTHEMUSI  SHOW. 
The  above  show  was  held  in  thcA'ictoria  Hall,  Exeter,  on 
the  (ith  inst.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  Society,  and  resulted  in  keen  competition, 
especially  in  the  cut  bloom  and  fruit  departments. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  in  circle  10  feet  diameter  :  First 
prize.  Sir.  W.  Brock ;  second  prize,  Mrs.  Savile.  Chrysan- 
themums in  circle,  8  feet  diameter:  First  prize.  Sir.  M. 
Farrant.  Chrysanthemums  staged  in  semi-circle  :  First 
prize.  Sir.  C.  M.  CoUingwood  (this  group  was  also  awarded 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  of  merit); 
second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Brock. 

Group  (if  miscellaneous  plants  :  First  prize.  Sir.  W.  Brock, 
for  an  artistically  arranged  .sroup  with  a  tall  Cocos  flexuosa 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  Bamboos,  Crotons,  Asparagus, 
and  Slaiden  -  hair  Ferns,  brightened  by  Poinsettias, 
Orchids,  &c. ;  second  prize.  Sir.  M.  Farrant. 
Cft  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  Japanese  :  First  prize.  Sir.  F.  S.  Vallis,  the 
winner  both  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  at  Plymouth,  with 
magnificent  flowers  of  the  leading  sorts.  Of  his  blooms 
Mme.  Waldeck  Rousseau  and  Kimberley  in  the  back  row,  and 
Sirs.  \'allis  and  Matthew  Smith  in  the  front  row,  were 
especially  fine ;  second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Slacadam  Smith ; 
third  prize.  Sir.  H.  N.  Harrison. 

Thirty-six  Japanese,  twelve  distinct  varieties  shown  m 
vases  :  First  prize.  Sir  D.  Duckworth-King  ;  second  prize, 
Sirs.  Hammond-Spencer. 

Eighteen  Japanese  :  First  prize,  Sir  John  Shelley  ;  second 
prize  Sirs.  Hammond-Spencer ;  third  prize,  Sir.  B.  H.  Hill. 
Six  Japanese,  white  :  First  prize,  Sirs.  Hammond-Spencer, 
with  JIme.  Carnot ;  second  prize,  Sir  John  Shelley,  with 
Sirs.  J.  Lewis.  Six  Japanese,  yellow  :  First  prize,  Sev.  E. 
Heathcote,  with  Kimberley  ;  Sirs.  Slease,  the  primrose  sport 
of  Mme.  Carnot,  was  disqualified  for  not  being  yellow.  Six 
.Japanese,  any  other  colour  :  Fir.st  prize,  Sir.  T.  Kekewich, 
with  Lady  Ridgeway. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cut  blooms  mention  must  be  made 
of  an  excellent  stand  of  twelve  Japanese  shown  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Jones  in  the  class  for  amateurs  and  cottagers.  This  stand 
was  deservedly  awarded  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate  of  merit,  as  the  blooms  were  of  enormous 


size  and  in  perfect  condition.  Two  classes  were  devoted  to 
baskets  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries,  and  one  to  baskets  of 
cut  Chrysanthemums,  all  of  which  were  well  filled  with 
tasteful  arrangements.  There  were  over  fifty  classes  for 
fruit,  of  which  there  was  a  splendid  display.  Sir  John 
Shelley  carried  oft'  the  premier  honours,  followed  by  Sirs. 
Hearn,  Sir.  T.  Kekewich,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  ;  while  among 
the  other  winners  were  Sir  J.  Ferguson-Davie,  Sir  D. 
Duckworth-King,  Lord  Poltimore,  and  Sir  J.  Kennaway. 

Slessrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol, 
were  awarded  the  society's  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
collection  of  Violets,  amongst  which  were  La  France, 
Luxonne,  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Czar,  and  Semperfiorens,  a 
pale  blue  Violet,  said  to  be  in  bloom  for  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  and  Sirs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Marie  Louise,  and  Lady 
Hume  Campbell  of  the  doubles. 

Jlessrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  collection  of 
new  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  which  Sirs.  E.  Mawley,  Lucius, 
Night,  and  Radiance  were  particularly  noteworthy.  They 
also  staged  Parochetus  communis  major,  blue  Primroses, 
Vitis  Coignetia;  (very  finely  coloured),  Nerines,  Acacias, 
Lilies,  Ceanothus,  Primulas,  Skimmias,  Veronicas,  Physalis 
Franchetti,  and  other  plants. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
About  120  members  assembled  at  the  last  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  above  association,  when  Sir.  James  C.  House, 
of  Westbury-on-Tryn),  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Sweet  Peas."  In 
introducing  the  subject  the  lecturer  asked  the  (luestion  : 
"  What  are  the  qualities  of  the  Sweet  Pea  which  give  it 
such  a  high  position  amongst  fiowers  ':■ "  and  answered  it  as 
follows  :  The  wide  range  of  colour  ;  the  softness  of  its  tints  : 
perfume  ;  durability  ;  grace  of  form  ;  length  of  flowering 
season  ;  and  that  the  seed  was  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Passing  on  to  varieties,  he  recommended  as  the  best  in 
their  various  colours  Salopian  (crimson).  Lord  Eosebery 
(rose  and  carmine).  Prima  Donna  (pink),  Navy  Blue  (deep 
hluei.  Countess  C:adogan  (medium  blue),  Dorothy  Tennant 
(mauve),  Sliss  Willmott  (salmon).  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
(blush),  Hon.  Sirs.  Kenyou  (yellow),  Duke  of  Westminster 
(violet).  Black  Knight  (bronze  or  maroon).  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton  (lavender),  Dorothy  Eckford  (white),  Lottie 
Hutchins  (fancy),  &c.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  President,  Jlessrs.  Stanton,  Powell,  Neve, 
Hinton,  &c.,  took  part. 

The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interesting.  Honorary  : 
Jlr.  G.  Stanton,  Park  Place,  made  a  splendid  as  well  as  an 
instructive  exhibit  of  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
consisting  of  typical  specimens,  each  correctly  named,  of 
fifty  varieties  of  the  former  and  fifty  of  the  latter,  also  a 
basket  and  two  pedestals,  standing  about  21  feet  high, 
of  beautiful  specimens  of  Sweet  Peas,  illustrating  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  lateness  as  well  as  the  mildness  of 
the  present  season.  Sir.  Barnes,  of  Bear  Wood,  staged 
three  magnificent  Melons  (not  yet  named) ;  Sir.  J.  Pound,  of 
<'aversham,  two  dishes  of  Apples,  splendid  fruits  for  the 
season  ;  Sir.  Tunbridge,  Sledmenham,  a  brace  of  Cucum- 
bers ;  whilst  for  the  cultural  certificate  Sir.  J.  Wicks,  the 
Gardens,  Broad  Oak,  staged  six  well-grown  specimens  of 
Begonia  Turnford  Hall,  and  Sir.  House,  of  Oakfleld  Gardens, 
a  seedling  Chrysanthemum.  The  certificate  was  awarded 
to  the  Begonias. 

The  prizes  won  in  the  recent  essay  competition  were 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors  as  follows  :— 
Seniors:  "All  Phases  of  Pruning  in  connexion  with  Hardy 
Fruit  Culture."— First  prize,  value  40s.  (mathematical  instru- 
ments and  microscope),  Sir.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  the  Gardens, 
The  Honeys,  Twyford  ;  second  prize,  30s.  (clock),  Jlr.  G. 
Hinton,  the  Gardens,  Walmer,  Reading.  Juniors:  "The 
Best  Sleans  of  JIaintaining  a  Supply  of  S'egetables  all  the 
Year  Round."— First  prize,  :iOs.  (six  volumes  of  "  Wright's 
Fruit  Growers  Guide"),  Sir.  W.  G.  Wadge,  the  Gardens, 
Bear  Wood  ;  second  prize,  20s.  (mathematical  instruments). 
Sir.  A.  Etheringtou,  the  Gardens,  Park  Place.  Four  new 
members  were  elected. 


CASIBRIDGE  AUTUSIN  SHOW. 
The  autumn  show  in  connexion  with  the  Cambridgeshire 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the 
Sth  and  6th  inst.,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
society  has  held  for  many  years. 

Chkysanthemdms. 
Sir    A.  Slatthews  was  first  for  a  group  of  plants,  having 
mostly  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Sliss  A.  Newman  being 

For  the  best  Japanese  blooms,  Slessrs.  Willers  and  Bond 
were  the  most  successful,  and  the  same  exhibitors  were  very 
often  leading  in  the  incurved  section.  The  decorated  tables 
were  a  pretty  feature,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  bemg 
Mrs  J  E.  L.  Whitehead,  Dr.  Sandys,  and  Sir.  P.  L.  Hudson. 

Sir  E.  B.  Forster  was  the  fortunate  winner  of  tlie  prize 
for  tile  best  Japanese  bloom,  having  a  very  fine  Mre.  H. 
.Weeks  ;  and  for  the  best  incurved.  Sir.  A.  J.  Thornhill  had  a 
grand  fiower  of  Lady  Isabel.  The  vase  classes  were  a  leading 
feature.  There  were  some  splendid  blooms  staged.  The 
best  incurved  in  vases  were  staged  by  Slessrs.  Linton  and 
Briscoe,  and  the  Japanese  by  Jlr.  W,  Bond,  Sir  A.  \\ . 
Slarshall,  and  Jlr.  A.  JIatthews. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  .Japanese,  there  were 
some  grand  stands  staged,  the  flowers  in  this  section  being 
notabFe  for  their  good  form.  Jlr.  W.  Bond  had  the  premier 
award.  Sir.  E.  B.  Forster  being  second,  lor  the  best 
twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  Slessrs.  A.  J.  Thornhill,  vv.  A. 
Briscoe,  and  J.  Linton  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 
In  the  smaller  classes  for  members'  prizes  there  was  less 
competition,  but  good  blooms  were  shown  Here  we  found 
several  new  names  to  those  previously  noted,  Slessrs.  ioster. 
Bond,  Stables,  Linton,  and  Dobbs  being  the  chief  winners  m 
these  classes. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  was  a  leading  feature  and  was  well  sho.wn- 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  collection  of  thirty 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.    Lord  Clifden  was  first ;  but 
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very  closely  followed  by  Mr,  J.  H.  Ridpewell,  who  lost  a  few 
points  in  the  cooking  Apples;  Mr.  J.  W.  Burkett  being 
third.  In  the  smaller  collections  the  fruit  was  remarkable 
for  its  perfect  shape  and  beautiful  colour.  For  twelve 
varieties,  Messrs.  Adeane,  Briscoe,  and  Ilarnard  were  the 
winners.  For  six  varieties,  Messrs.  Vaw?or,  Harnard,  and 
Burkett.  P'or  three  dishes,  Messrs.  Vawsor,  Matthews,  and 
Burkett ;  and  in  the  dessert  class,  Jlessrs.  Harnard,  Adeane, 
and  Viscount  Clifden  had  splendid  dishes.  For  single 
dishes  there  was  a  good  competition  and  splendid  fruits 
were  staged. 

Pears  were  very  good  ;  there  were  many  classes  for  these 
fruits,  and  many  of  the  exhibitors  named  above  were  again 
the  prize  winners.  In  the  classes  for  flavour,  Mr.  J.  H. 
llidgewell  had  the  best  fruits  ;  all  those  who  won  having 
l>oyeun6  du  Cornice.  Messrs.  Briscoe,  Burkett,  and  Linton 
led  in  most  cases. 

Grapes  were  well  shuwn,  and  certainly  deserved  more 
space.  For  the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  C.  K.  W. 
Adeane  had  grandly  coloured  bunches;  Messrs.  Linton  and 
Hudson  being  respectively  second  and  third.  Mr.  J.  Linton 
had  the  besc  any  other  white  variety.  In  the  class  lor  the 
variety  Alicante  there  was  a  strong  fight  for  the  premier 
award,  Mr.  Hudson  being  first  with  grand  bunches  ;  Mr. 
Adeane  second  ;  and  Mr.  Matthews  third. 

Vegetables  were  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the 
other  exhibits  and  well  staged,  there  being  an  absence  of 
coarseness  often  seen  at  this  season.  Fur  the  best  twelve 
kinds,  Mr.  A.  J.  Thornhill  Avas  lirst ;  Mr.  Ridgewell  being 
second.  For  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  some  splendid 
examples  were  shown  ;  Mr.  Ridgewell  being  a  good  first. 
Ill  the  class  for  six  dishes,  the  same  exhibitor  was  first; 
Messrs.  Ginn,  Hutchinson,  and  Matthews  being  the  other 
prize  takers. 

The  secretaries  and  committee  deserve  every  praise  for 
the  general  arrangements  made  at  this  grand  autumn  show. 

NEWPORT   CHRYSAKTHEMUM    SHOW. 

^0  better  site  in  which  to  hold  an  autumn  exhibition  could 
be  wished  for  than  the  Gymnasium  in  this  town.  Ample 
space  and  light  are  assured,  with  a  pleasant  promenading 
space  for  the  visitors.  The  show  in  question,  which 
was  held  on  the  0th  iust.,  was,  perhaps,  a  little  smaller 
in  extent,  but  this  defect  was  made  up  in  point  of 
<iuality.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  numerous, 
but  creditable.  Mr.  J.  Pegler,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Davis, 
Esci.,  won  premier  position  with  suitable  plants,  tastefully 
interspersed  with  foliage  plants:  Or.  Thomas  was  second, 
but  little  behind  the  former.  For  a  smaller  group,  Mr.  R, 
Long,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Dawson,  Esq.,  won  somewhat 
easily.  With  a  capital  lot  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
Crotons,  Mr.  Phillips  won  the  premier  position  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous.  The  leading  class  was  that 
for  twenty-four  Japanese,  which  carried  with  the  challenge 
cup  offered  a  substantial  cash  prize  also.  Mr.  J.  Dutt, 
gaidener  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Newpurt,  was  an  easy  first  with 
heavy  blooms.  The  following  were  of  the  best ;  AustraH«, 
Mrae.  Carnot,  Simplicity,  Matthew  Smith,  Phicbus,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  McKellar,  C'alvat's  '90,  and  .M,  Louis  Remy  (grand); 
.Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gardener  to  A.  T.  Stephans,  Esq.,  New- 
port, a  good  second  ;  Mr.  Drake,  Cardiff,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  DuJl  won  first  place  with 
examplesjsimilar  to  those  in  his  leading  stand  of  twenty-four ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Richardson,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson. 

Orchids,  Primulas,  plants  for  table  decoration,  and  fruit 
were  all  freely  contributed  and  neatly  staged,  adding  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  show, 

.SOUTHAMPTON  SHOW. 
This  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  the 
4th  and  6th  inst.,  proved  a  great  success,  -exhibits  being 
close  in  point  of  quality  and  competition  keen. 

Oj'kn  Classes. 

Plants:  For  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  limited  space,  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  E.  D'Esten*,  Esq.,  Elmfteld,  Southampton,  secured 
first  prize  with  dwaif  plants  carrying  very  good  blooms;  Mr. 
B.  Henley,  MasonicHall.Woolston,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener 
to  Sir  S.  Montagu,  South  Stoiteham  House,  were  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Cut  blooms:  The  principal  class  was  that  for  Japanese, 
twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  staged  iu  vases,  for 
which  the  Victoria  i'hallenge  Trophy  was  offered,  accom- 
panied by  a  money  prize.  There  were  three  competitors, 
the  winning  exhibit  being  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener 
to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  his 
blooms  being  very  creditable;  Mr.  L.  Dawes,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Ogilvi*,  Hambledon,  was  a  close  second  ;  third,  Mr  C 
Hosey. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  four  competed,  the  best  being 
shown  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  Osburne  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Nobbs);  Mr.  G.  Hall  was  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  there  were  five  entries 
the  prizes  again  going  to  Messrs.  Nohbs,  Hall,  and  Wasley! 
Mr.  Dawes  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese,  with  good 
examples  ;  Mr.  Nobbs  was  second. 

Entries  for  incurved  were  scarce.  For  twelve,  Mr.  G.  Hall 
was  an  easy  first  with  medium-sized  blooms  of  Louisa  Giles 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingstim.  ■*.'.  11.  Curtis,  Baron  Hirsch,  Ac.  • 
second,  Mr.  J.  Love,  Park  Road,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  whose 
lalene  won  premier  award  fur  an  incurved  bloom. 

(Gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  the  classes 
allotted  to  thera  made  a  good  display.  For  eighteen  blooms 
of  any  kind,  not  more  than  two  of  anyone  variety,  there 
were  four  competing,  the  i)remier  stand  being  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Brown ;  Mr.  M.  Hodgson,  Morton  House,  Kingsworthy, 
second.  For  twelve  blooms,  seven  competed,  Mr.  Brown 
again  leading,  with  similar  varieties  to  the  previous  stand  ■ 
.Mr.  Tragett,  Awbridge  Danes,  Romsey,  second. 

In  the  class  for  four  varieties  Japanese,  three  blooms  nf 
each,  staged  in  vases,  Mr.  Brown  was  again  first  with  really 


fine  e.xamples  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Sugden,  Ingersley,  Chihvorth, 
second.  The  premier  Japanese  bloom  was  Miss  Alice  Byron 
belonging  to  Jlr.  J.  Dawes. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  not 
numerous.  .Mr.  E.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester  Road, 
Southampton,  was  first  ;  Mr.  T.  Hall  second. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  vase  of  Chrysanthemums, 
foliage,  grasses,  A'c,  open  to  ladies  only.  Miss  ilinnie 
Snellgiove,  10,  Oxford  Road,  Southampton,  was  first  with  a 
charmingly  arranged  exhibit ;  ilrs.  Jefirey,  Nursling, 
Southampton,  second.  For  a  basket  of  autumn  leaves  and 
berries,  five  competed,  the  whole  effect  being  good  and 
arrangement  excellent ;  Miss  Wadmore,  Brook  House, 
Basingstoke,  was  first,  and  ilrs.  Jeffreys  second. 

Fruit  was  plentifully  staged,  but  space  forbids  mention 
of  the  individual  classes. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge  had,  as  usual,  all  the  arrangements  in 
perfect  order ;  lie  has  had  almost  a  lifelong  experience  of 
horticultural  exhibition  management  as  secretary. 

ALTRINCHAM  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 
The  exhibition  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  week  in  the 
spacious  Drill  Hall,  Hale,  was  marked  by  many  notable 
features,  the  first  being  the  groups  arranged  for  effect,  and 
for  which  five  competed.  The  first  prize  and  silver  cup 
given  bv  the  President  (Sir  W.  Pollitt,  J. P.),  were  won  by 
Mr.  T.  Joinson,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Edward,  Esq.,  Eastclift', 
Bowdon,  the  plants  being  dwarf,  fresh  and  good  ;  a  capital 
second  came  from  Mr.  Leah,  gardenei'  to  S.  TJiompson,  Es<j[., 
Brentwood,  Altrincham  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  gardener  to 
J.  Thompson.  Estj.,  Beech  Bank,  Bowdon.  In  another  section 
for  groups,  Mr.  J.  Royle,  Britannia  Grove,  Sale,  was  first. 
Decorative  and  miscellaneous  plants  were  excellent,  but  the 
numerous  classes  will  not  permit  of  names  being  given. 
There  was  a  handsome  silver  cup  presented  for  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese;  Mr.  J.  Holbruok  won  with 
fine  blooms.  Incurved  flowers  were  very  weaK,  as  indeed 
they  were  throughout  the  show. 

In  the  open  competition  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  J. 
Mottram,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bodin,  Beech  Mount,  Bowdon, 
was  the  victor,  with  excellent  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Collar  House, 
Prestbury.  Some  specially  good  Japanese  were  in  the 
twelve  class  won  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  gardener  to  T.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.  Mr.  Calderbank,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Crossly,  Estj., 
.\ltrincham,  had  several  more  than  promising  seedling 
Japanese. 

Floral  decorations  were  superb,  whilst  fruit,  more  espe- 
cially Grapes,  was  largely  represented.  Mr.  J.  Robson, 
Bowdon,  had  a  lich  assortment  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Eirlswood,  Surrey,  many  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums, being  honoured  with  certificates  for  the  grand  culoured 
S.  T.  Wright,  and  a  bronzy  red  incurved  of  fine  petal  named 
Miss  R.  H«ui.  Ihe  best  Japanese  bloom  was  Mrs.  Barclay, 
from  Mr.  J.  Holbrook;  and  best  incurved,  Mrae.  Ferlat, 
from  Sir.  ■Mottrain. 

TOTTENHAM  AND    EDMONTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

The  fourteenth  annual  display  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Edmonton,  on  the  BLh  and  7th  inst,  and,  con- 
sidering the  acknowledged  backwardness  of  the  season,  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  efforts.  One  of  the  leading  classes  was  that  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  space. 
A  handsome  lot  of  plants,  bearing  large  and  clean  blooms  of 
good  colour  and  nicely  disposed,  secured  premierhonours  for 
Mr.  W.  J.  Reed,  gardener  to  Rev.  Denton  Jones,  The 
Vicarage,  Tottenham.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir.  W. 
Welfare,  gardener  to  .Mr.  J.  Pedley,  J.P.,  Trafalgar  House, 
with  a  somewhat  formal  arrangement,  although  the  Howers 
were  good,  and  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Garnham,  Strand 
Union  School,  for  a  pretty  lot  of  flowers  which  wanted  more 
colour.  Specimen  plants  are  always  well  shown  at  this 
exhibition,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  for  four  trained 
plants,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hendon,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Cloudsley,  J.P., 
White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Welfare 
was  placed  second. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less  than  eigliteen 
varieties, formed  the  principal  contest  in  the  cut  bloom  classes. 
In  this  instance  Mr.  Welfare  triumphed,  winning  with  eood 
flowers  ;  Mr.Hendon  was  second  with  a  smallerset  altogether. 

Twelve  blooms  Japanese,  dist  inct,  saw  Mr.  Welfare  again  to 
theforewithacapital  lotofbloomsof  good  colour.  Mr.Hendon 
was  again  second  with  smaller  though  pretty  blooms, succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Bailey.  A  class  for 
twelve  blooms  large-flowered  Anemones,  in  which  Japanese 
Anemones  were  allowed,  Mr.  F.  J.  Golding,  Lee  Villa, 
Lansdowne  Road,  Tottenham,  was  placed  first  for  a  rather 
poor  lot  of  flowers  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Thurley,  13,  Argyle  Road, 
Tottenham,  following  the  ttrst  prize  lot  closely.  A  similar 
class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  was  infinitely  superior  in  point 
of  (luality  to  the  larger  class.  In  this  instance  Mr.  J.  G. 
Caines,  it2,  liirkbeck  Road,  Tottenham,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  a  nice  lot  of  well-developed  flowers  with  good  discs. 
A  good  second  was  found  in  Mr.  Hendon,  with  a  very  bright 
lot  of  flowers,  and  Mr.  Golding  was  third. 

The  quality  of  the  amateur  exhibits  was  distinctly  good, 
vieing  with  the  professional  exhibits  for  i>opular  favour. 
Fur  twelve  blooms  Japanese,  distinct,  a  superb  lot  of  flowers 
won  first  prize  fur  Mr.  F.  L.  Gray,  Fernleigh,  Lower 
Edmonton.  His  best  flowers  included  Mrs.  George  Milehara 
(best  bloom  in  the  show).  A  smaller  set  secured  second 
prize  for  .Mr.  M.  England,  107,  Silver  Street,  Edmonton, 
followed  by  Mr.  Caines,  third.  For  six  blooms  Japanese, 
distinct,  the  popular  secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Thurley,  was  found 
in  the  coveted  position.  His  blooms  were  neat,  clean,  and 
even  ;  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell,  lil,  Nassau 
Road,  South  Tottenham,  with  larger  though  somewhat 
rnugb  flowers,  and  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  K.  Norman,  1.^), 
Northumberland  Grove,  Tottenham. 

M.  Louis  Reniy  was  the  premier  bloom  in  the  open  classes. 


and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Welfare.  In  the  amateur  division 
a  magniflcent  flower  of  Mrs.  George  Mileham  was  the  premier 
bloom,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  staged,  the  latter  freely  and  in 
excellent  condition, and  these, together  vvith  Chrysanthemums 
in  vases,  made  an  interesting  and  praiseworthy  exhibition. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  Floral  Committee  of  this  society  met  together  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  afternoon  last, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  (in  the  chair)  and  a  very  fair  attendance  of 
members  present. 

Novelties  were  not  by  any  means  nmnerous,  and  of  these 
several  failed  to  reach  the  desired  standard  of  quality. 
Those  to  receive  recognition  were 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight. ~A  large,  deeply-built,  reflexed 
Japanese  bloom,  with  fairly  long  petals  of  medium  width. 
The  lower  petals  are  broader,  curling,  and  slightly  incurving 
at  the  ends.  The  lower  part  of  the  flower  is  reddish  crimson 
on  the  inside  of  the  florets,  with  a  bronzy  reverse,  but  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bloom  is  a  glorious  rich  golden-yellow. 
First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park, 
Hants. 

Mrs.  J.  Seward.— This  is  a  very  large,  massively-built 
incurved  bloom  of  neat  and  even  form,  having  petals  of 
medium  width  neatly  incurving,  and  building  up  a  bloom  of 
globular  form;  cqlour  pale  yellow,  tinted  buff.  First-class 
certificate  to  iNIr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell.  The  committee  also 
■  wished  to  see  again 

Madge  Crcagh.—X  medium-sized  incurved  bloom,  of  good 
form,  with  neat  and  well-deflned  incurved  petals,  building 
a  pretty  and  even  flower;  colour  buff-yellow,  tinted  rosy 
bronze  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  bloom. 

Mildred  Lyne.—A  valuable  sport  from  incurved  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  equal  in  size  and  substance  to  the  parent  bloom. 
The  blooms  have  a  yellowish  centre,  and  are  rosy  bronze  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  flowers ;  inside  colouring  red. 
This  should  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  incurved  section. 

THE  CORN   EXCHANGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  and  their  friends  in  the  City  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Chrysanthemum,  combines  charitable  work  with  a 
very  attractive  though  small  exhibition  that  tilled  one  of 
the  large  rooms  of  the  restaurant  by  the  side  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  on  the  lUth  inst.  The  flowers  are  staged  by 
11  a.m.,  they  are  then  judged,  the  public  are  admitted 
by  making  a  small  payment,  and  at  :^.3iJ  all  the  exhibits 
are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent 
Society. 

The  lour  first  classes  out  of  the  nine  comprising  the  schedule 
of  prizes  are  confined  simply  to  members  of  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  two  prizes  were  awarded  in  each.  The  principal 
prize-winner  in  these  was  Mr.  >Villiam  R.  Clarke,  Loughton 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  King).  In  Class  1,  twelve  distinct  Japanese 
were  shown  ;  Mr.  Clarke  taking  the  first  prize  with  some 
very  good  fiowers ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  Weybridge  (gardener, 
3Ir.  T.  Buckmaster),  was  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  any  varieties,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  again  placed  tii-st.  He  staged  four  fine  incurved  varie- 
ties, namely,  ilme.  Ferlat,  Lady  Isabel,  Chrysantheraiste 
Bruant,  and  Mme.  E.  Roger,  the  green  tint  of  which  proved 
of  great  interest,  and  some  fine  Japanese.  With  six  blooms 
of  Japanese,  Sir.  Clarke  again  came  to  the  fore  ;  Sir.  F.  W^ 
Smith  was  again  second.  For  six  blooms  of  any  variety,  Mr. 
Clarke  secured  his  fourth  win  with  very  fine  blooms  of 
incurved  varieties  ;  Mr.  Smith  came  in  second  once  more 
with  six  Japanese. 

The  non-members  of  the  Corn  Exchange  competing  were 
more  numerous  than  the  members.  There  weie  seven  stands 
of  twelve  blooms,  ilr.  R.  Kenyon,  Alonkbams,  W^oodford, 
was  placed  first  with  excellent  Japanese  blooms  ;  Mr.  F.  S. 
Holland  (gardener,  .Mr.  T  Stevenson)  was  a  close  second. 

With  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr,  Holland  was 
again  first,  having  on  the  front  of  his  board  four  finely 
developed  incurved  varieties  as  well  as  Japanese.  For  six 
blojms  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Holland  gained  another^first  prize  ; 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon  was  second.  For  six  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  Mr.  Holland  again  won  with  six  excellentincurved 
varieties ;  Mr.  H.  Fergusson  was  placed  second,  he  had  six 
fine  Japanese. 

The  Ijest  six  blooms  shown  in  a  vase  came  also  from  Mr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  F.  W\  Smith  was  second. 

A  silver  bowl  ottered  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  in  the 
four  classes,  open  to  members  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and  a  silver  cup  ottered  in  the  four 
non-members  classes  to  Mr.  Holland.  Of  miscellaneous 
exhibits  Messrs.  T.  Tiffen  and  Co.,  Cannon  Street,  sent  a 
large  and  very  handsome  bouiiuet  composed  of  Liberty  and 
other  Roses,  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ac.  Mr.  D.  Grimslade,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  sent  ten  pretty  plants  of 
Cattleyas,  and  Messrs.  M.  Longman  and  Co.,  florists,  Mark. 
Lane,  a  decorated  floral  car,  which  was  greatly  admired. 


UNITED    HORTICl  LTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  .\delphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monilay  evening  last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Nine 
members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund,  the  amount  of 
sick  pay  for  the  month  being  £;U  7s.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  eigbty-six  this  year  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  secretary  was  authorised  to  obtain 
3,000  circidars  for  distribution. 


Horticultural  Club. —  After  the  bouse 
meeting  of  tlie  club  on  Tuesday  next,  at  H  p.m., 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Covent  Garden,  will  show 
a  series  of  lantern  slides  prepared  from  his  flower 
and  other  photographs.  This  promises  to  be  an 
exceplionaliy  interesting  evening. 
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THE     HORTICULTURAL 
HALL. 

The  Plans. 

WITH  eager  anticipation  we 
opened  the  book  of  plans 
of '  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society's  proposed  buildings 
in  Vincent  Square. 
We  deeply  regret  that  we  can  only  view 
them  with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  It  was 
a  rare  chance  of  doing  something  that  should 
be  in  the  first  place  of  absolute  utility  and 
convenience,  and,  in  the  second,  should  have 
that  simple  dignity  that  would  be  worthy  of 
the  high  place  now  occupied  by  the  Society. 
The  first  need  has  been  met,  after  a  fashion ; 
the  second,  in  the  plans  now  before  us,  has 
either  been  ignored  or  entirely  missed.  The 
result  is  a  building  entirely  commonplace, 
absolutely  wanting  in  all  architectural  feeling. 
The  only  ingenuity  it  displays  is  in  giving  a 
maximum  of  space  to  the  Exhibition  Hall,  but 
it  is  entirely  without  charm,  such  charm  as  is 
only  given  by  the  clever  planning,  careful  detail 
and  fine  sense  of  proportion  that  the  architect 
who  is  master  of  his  craft  gives  to  a  building, 
thus  endowing  it  with  the  qualities  of  beauty 
and  gracious  beneficence  while  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  depriving  it  of  utility.  In  the 
proposed  plans  what  have  we?  The  glass 
barrel  of  a  railway  station,  masked  by  a  second- 
rate  railway  hotel  on  the  road  front ! 

Possibly  the  conditions  under  which  the  land 
has  been  acquired  will  not  allow  the  building 
to  be  brought  forward,  but  the  space  seems  to 
be  much  wanted,  for  the  Council  Eooni,  and 
especially  the  Lecture  Hall,  are  much  cramped. 
The  drive  in  seems  quite  needless,  and  even 
if  the  building  cannot  be  brought  forward  it 
would  be  better  without  the  posts  and  railings, 
with  the  space  left  open.  It  would  be  quieter 
and  more  dignified,  if  the  word  dignity  can 
possibly  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed building. 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall  we  regret  the  iron 
roof  and  the  ugliness  of  it  all,  all  the  more 
because  it  is  so  absolutely  needless.  Outside 
we  regret  the  want  of  simple  dignity  and  pro- 
portion, the  curiously  unhappy  fenestration, 
the  lack  of  every  quality  a  building  should 
possess  to  be  called  good.  We  trust  that  in 
future  we  shall  enjoy  the  shows,  but  the 
building — never  ! 

When,  during  the  last  two  years  the  question 
'Was  under  consideration,  whether  the  Society 
should  first  acquire  a  new  garden  or  a  home 


and  hall.  The  Gaeden  strongly  advocated  the 
greater  need  of  a  new  garden.  But  when  the 
Council  decided  in  favour  of  the  new  buildings 
The  Garden  could  only  trust  that  the  decision 
was  a  wise  one,  and  desire  to  do  what  it  might 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Society  in  its 
new  undertaking.  We  have  therefore  hoped 
to  see  such  a  building  scheme  as  would  do  it 
the  utmost  credit,  and  can  only  express  regret 
when  we  see  plans  that  we  can  only  think 
unworthy  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's 
position  and  purpose  ;  wasteful  of  good  money, 
whose  same  amount  might  easily  have  brought 
both  additional  convenience  and  infinitely 
greater  honour. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  22.  —  Cumberland  Chrysanthemum 
show. 

November  24. — Meeting  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  executive  committee. 

December  2.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days) ; 
NationalChrysanthemum  Society's  floral  committee 
meeting  ;  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion meets. 

December  6. — Meeting  of  the  Soci^te  Franjaise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres. 

December  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate. 

December  11. — National  Rose  Society's  annual 
general  meeting  and  dinner,  Hotel  Windsor. 

Sip  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  who  has 

rendered  such  great  services  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  other  public  bodies,  has  been 
honoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  Knight  Commander- 
ship  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Majesty's  birthday  honours  list. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 

following  dates  have  been  fixed  by  the  society  for 
1903,  subject  to  possible  alteration  :  .January  13, 
.January  27,  February  10,  February  24,  March  10, 
March  24  (Hyacinth  and  Tulip  show),  April  7, 
April  21  (Primula  and  Auricula  Society),  May  19 
(British  Tulip  show  and  conference),  May  26,  27 
and  28  (Temple  flower  show),  June  9,  25  and  26 
(Holland  House  show),  July  7,  July  25  (National 
Carnation  show),  August  4,  August  18,  September 
1  and  2  (National  Dahlia  show),  September  15, 
September  29,  30,  and  October  1  (Fruit  and 
Vegetable  show  and  conference  at  Chiswick), 
October  13,  October  27,  November  10,  November 
24,  and  December  15.  1904 — January  12,  January 
26,  and  February  9. 

A  valuable  Bullaee.— The  fruits  of  the 

very  fine  Bullaee,  although  called  a  Damson  (which 
it  hardly  is),  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by 
Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and  Sons  last  month,  now 
named  Langley  Bullaee,  having  been  cooked  and 
very  favourably  reported  upon  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
fruit  committee  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th 
inst.     The   variety   is   an   immense   cropper,    and 


there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  if  its  character 
as  shown  on  the  seedling  tree  is  maintained 
it  will  in  time  be  very  widely  grown  for  market 
purposes.       The   fruit   will    hang   very   late,   and 

I  ripens  early  in  November.  Through  its  aid  in  the 
future  there  should  be  in  commerce  a  big  suppl}'  of 
these  fine  Bullaces  after  the  Damsons  have  all 
been  disposed  of.      The  parents  as   used  by  Mr. 

j  Seden  in  effecting  the  cross  some  years  since  w  ere 
Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  and  Orleans  Plum.      The 

'  fruits  are  of  the  size  of  the  latter,  and  produced 
with  all  that  abundance  which  characterises  the 

,  Damson.  If  slowly,  yet  surely  our  hardy  fruits 
are  being  increased  in  the  most  useful  way. — A.  D. 

Fruit  trees  on  walls.— On  the  I2thinst., 

Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Mal- 
vern, lectured  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Kidderminster, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kidderminster  and 
District  Horticultural  Society,  on  "The  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit  Trees  on  Walls."  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members,  over  which  the 
Mayor  presided.  Mr.  Crump  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  discourse  upon  this  subject, 
with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted,  and  his 
remarks  were  much  enjoyed.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson,  of  Moor  Hall,  has  promised  to  give  the 
next  lecture  on  "Digging  and  Trenching"  on 
December  10. 

The  ubiquitous  Ampelopsis.  —  One 

reason  of  the  great  popularity  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  or  Vitis  inconstans  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  your  correspondent  "F.  H.  C," 
page  340,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  wall  without  any  support,  whereas  all 
the  other  subjects  recommended  for  associating 
with  it  have  to  be  held  in  position  by  nails  and 
shreds  or  some  other  appliances  that  necessitate  a 
certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  wall.  As 
many  people  greatly  object  to  this  they  plant  the 
Ampelopsis,  knowing  well  that  no  attention  in  the 
way  of  training  or  nailing  will  be  needed.  It  is 
certainly  monotonous  to  see  it  planted  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  but  as  above 
stated  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  self-clinging 
qualities.— W.  T. 

Plums  and  Cherries.— In  The  Garden 
of  the  8th  inst.  a  correspondent  asks:  "Is  it 
possible  to  grow  successfully  stone  fruit  trees  in 
pots  in  a  vinery  started  on  February  1  ?  "  Having 
practised  such  a  system  with  invariable  success  for 
a  good  many  years  I  can  answer  most  emphatically, 
"  Yes,  it  can  be  done."  I  force  several  hundred 
Cherries  in  pots  and  tubs  every  year,  placing  them 
in  a  large  vinery  early  in  .January,  and  the  earliest 
sorts,  Bigarreau  de  Mai  and  Guigned'Annonay,  are 
ripe  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Other  sorts  which 
I  find  most  satisfactory  are  :  Early  Rivers',  Early 
Lyons,  Governor  Wood,  Empress  Eugenie  (one 
of  the  best),  Nouvelle  Royale,  and  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken.  I  ought  to  mention  that  for  the  purpose 
I  employ  two  large  vineries,  and  when  the  first  by 
its  growth  begins  to  cause  too  much  shade  I 
transfer  the  pot  trees  into  the  next,  and  finally, 
when  the  fruit  ripens,  into  a  coo!  house.  Just  before 
the  buds  break  into  flower  I  fumigate  with  XL  All 
Insecticide,  as  by  doing  so  I  find  it  invariably  keeps 
them  clean  throughout  the  season.  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot 
the  trees  every  season  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  two 
or  three  years  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  flower- 
ing period  I  prolong  as  much  as  possible  by  slightly 
shading,  and  I  go  over  the  flowers  with  a  large 
camel's  hair   brush  each  day  about  noon.     I   am 
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always  careful  not  to  employ  unnecessary  fire-heat, 
and  give  air  on  every  possible  occasion.  Of  course 
when  the  season  is  over  the  trees  are  placed  out- 
side in  a  situation  which  is  not  too  sunny,  and  the 
pots  are  simply  covered  with  straw.  Wlien  frost 
sets  in  we  bring  them  inside  again  to  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  just 
(previous  to  starting  them.  Concerning  Plums,  I 
ifind  them  utterly  devoid  of  all  flavour  when 
ihe  slightest  heat  has  been  emploj'ed,  and  for 
that  reason  have  long  discarded  their  cultiva- 
tion.—  J.  Roberts,  Villa  Bothschild,  Hohe  Warte, 
Vienna. 

Winter-flowering    Pelarg-oniums. 

During  the  Chr3santhemum  season,  when,  what 
with  articles,  notes,  and  reports,  the  gardening 
papers  are  full  of  the  Chrysanthemum  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  somewhat  slavish 
-adulation  bestowed  on  this  autumn  flower 
to  some  others  even  more  beautiful,  but  less 
suited  for  e-xhibition  and  winning  prizes.  Very 
recently  I  called  at  Mrs.  T.  B.  Haywood's  garden, 
Woodhateh,  Reigate,  and  found,  as  is  the  rule 
there  in  the  winter,  a  good-sized  span  house  full 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  some  seventy  to 
eighty  plants  flowering  splendidly.  To  me  these 
were  far  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than 
the  two  large  houses  filled  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, although  a  very  fine  collection  and 
capitally  grown.  But,  whilst  one  sees  these 
flowers  everywhere,  such  a  glorious  show  of  colour 
as  these  Pelargoniums  gave  can  be  seen  only  here 
and  there,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  better 
or  more  beautiful  than  at  Woodhateh.  Mr.  Salter, 
the  excellent  gardener,  disclaims  any  suggestion 
that  the  culture  of  these  flowers  needs  special  skill 
or  is  didicult.  Certainly  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  plants  now  in  bloom  will  have  tops  taken 
from  them  as  cuttings  at  the  end  of  February  ; 
they  will  be  put  into  o-inch  pots,  placed  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame,  be  rooted,  then  later  put  into 
small  pots  singly.  By  June  they  will  need  shifting 
into  ()-ineh  pots  and  be  very  firmly  potted,  then 
stood  outdoors  in  the  full  sunshine  on  a  hard  floor, 
where  the  chief  attention  needed  will  be  in  keeping 
the  plants  watered,  occasionally  turning  them 
round  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  all  sides  of 
them,  keeping  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  all 
flower-buds  picked  out,  and,  if  aphis  appears, 
giving  the  points  of  tlie  shoots  now  and  then  a 
dusting  with  tobacco  powder.  During  August 
and  September  weak  manure  water  may  be  given. 
From  the  middle  of  the  latter  month  pinching 
should  cease,  as  the  plants  will  then  have 
become  bushy,  and  must  be  allowed  to  form 
flower-buds.  They  may  be  housed  about  the  end 
of  September,  and,  if  they  have  done  well,  will  be 
in  fine  bloom  early  in  November.  A  light,  warm, 
well- ventilated  house  is  best.  Almost  any  variety 
will  do  well. — A.  D. 

New  fruits. — It  is  not  often  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  that  several  awards  are 
made  to  new  fruits.  On  the  4th  inst. ,  however, 
the  committee  referred  to  had  some  interesting 
exhibits,  and  though  these  have  been  briefly 
noticed  in  The  Garden,  it  is  well  to  give  a  few 
details  concerning  them.  Grapes  are  so  seldom 
given  an  award  that  when  a  new  variety  is  staged 
it  usually  creates  great  interest.  On  this  occasion 
I  certainly  think  the  new  Imperial  Black,  shown  by 
Mr.  Goodacre,  well  deserved  the  award  given.  It 
is  evidently  an  excellent  late  Grape,  of  large  berry, 
vastly  superior  in  quality  to  Gros  Colman,  and 
said  to  set  its  fruits  freely.  Mr.  Goodacre  did 
well  to  show  it  berjide  other  varieties,  and 
though  as  regards  flavour  it  was  not  quite  the 
equal  of  Black  Morocco,  the  latter  is  such  a  bad 
grower  that  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  useful 
late  varieties.  Its  value  as  a  market  variety  will 
doubtless  soon  be  seen.  Another  meritorious 
exhibit,  from  Mr.  Basham,  of  Bassaleg,  Newport, 
Mon. ,  was  the  new  Apple  Tamplin,  and  well  worthy 
it  was  of  the  award  of  merit.  At  first  sight  it 
reminded  one  of  American  Mother,  and  probably 
the  last-named  may  be  related.  Tamplin  is  a 
beautiful  fruit,  of  conical  shape,  striped  red, 
medium  size,  and  of  good  quality.  A  new 
Damson  or  BuUace  was  also  given  an  award  of 


merit.  This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  late 
stone  fruits.  It  is  called  Langley  BuUace,  is 
enormously  productive,  and  a  very  fine  culinary 
fruit.  The  new  Bullace  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Farleigh  Damson  and  the  Orleans 
Plum  ;  the  fruits  are  round,  yellow,  and  of  first- 
rate  quality  when  cooked.  From  the  same  firm 
came  even  a  more  interesting  exhibit  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  Raspberry.  This  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  a  distinct  Raspberry,  but  the  foliage  shows 
its  relationship  to  the  Blackberry.  Raspberry 
November  Abundance  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Raspberry  Superlative  with  an  American  Black- 
berry, and  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  large,  of  good 
quality,  an  enormous  cropper  undoubtedly,  and  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  late  fruits.  A  new  Plum 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Messenger,  Woolverstone, 
Ipswich,  and,  though  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
an  award,  was  very  good.  It  is  a  round,  yellow 
fruit,  very  late,  and  of  excellent  quality. — 
G.  Wythes. 
A  new  winter  Rhubarb  also  received  an 

award  on  the  4th  inst.  This  is  a  very  early  variety, 
needs  no  forcing,  merely  protection,  as  it  starts 
into  growth  very  early ;  indeed,  so  early  that 
unless  protected  it  is  cut  down  by  autumn  frosts. 
It  came  from  two  sources,  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  who  called  it  the  Sutton,  and 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  as  Christmas  Rhubarb.  It  is 
also  similar  to  Topp's  Winter  Rhubarb,  an 
American  introduction  that  has  been  grown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
This  new  Rhubarb,  though  not  large,  is  good, 
of  a  deep  colour,  and  will  be  most  valuable. — 
G.  W. 

The  variety  of  Rhubarb,  Topp's  Winter, 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  on  the 
4th  inst.,  is  identical  with  Sutton's  Christmas, 
also  shown  by  the  Reading  firm  at  the 
same  time,  securing  a  similar  award.  The  name 
Christmas  Rhubarb  has  priority,  as  the  variety 
was  placed  before  the  fruit  committee  under  that 
name  two  years  ago,  and  a  plant  of  it  was  sent  to 
Chiswick,  where  it  has  been  grown  also.  The 
variety  is  of  Australian  origin,  and  here  changes 
the  usual  Rhubarb  season  by  resting  in  the  summer 
and  making  its  growth  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  stems  are  of  rich  colour,  and  the  quality  is 
very  good.  To  suit  its  growth  to  our  seasons  it  is 
needful  to  invert  tubs  over  the  roots  in  the 
autumn,  and,  if  hard  weather  sets  in,  to  surround 
them  with  Fern  or  litter.  So  treated  good 
Rhubarb  may  be  had  outdoors  far  more  easily 
than  it  can  be  got  in  hot-houses  or  otherwise 
forced.  It  is  folly  to  laugh  at  a  Rhubarb  that 
makes  its  growth  in  the  winter ;  far  better  give 
it  needful  protection,  and  thus  secure  from  it  many 
puUings  which  should  have  considerable  market 
value. — A.  D. 

Growing  Chrysanthemums  for 
beauty  of  individual  flowers. —^  Soon 

it  will  be  time,  I  believe,  to  prepare  for  propa- 
gating for  the  above  purpose,  I  therefore  anxiously 
request  the  help  of  The  Garden.  1  find  myself 
confused  amongst  the  various  methods  advocated 
by  different  writers.  Some  tell  you  to  "  Stop"  at 
a  certain  height ;  others  say  "Never  stop  at  all," 
but  "  Grow  on  the  single  stem."  What  is  one  to 
do  ?  I  do  not  aim  at  ever  growing  blooms  fit  for 
exhibition,  for  I  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
conveniences  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  grow  bush  plants  with  many  flowers  or  sprays  ; 
I  aim  at  growing  by  the  correct  method  for  the 
beauty  of  individual  flowers  only  (though  inferior 
as  regards  size  to  show  blooms),  without  regard  to 
the  shape  of  the  plant.  My  houses  are  low  in 
structure,  so  that  I  could  not  bloom  plants  exceed 
ing  4J  feet  high.  Plants  with  one,  two,  or  three 
stems  with  one  good  bloom  at  the  end  of  the 
stem  is  what  I  aim  at.  Two  of  such  plants  I  pre 
sume  I  could  pot  for  flowering  in  one  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pot.  A  list  of  twenty-four  Japanese  in 
whites,  creams,  and  yellows,  to  flower  from  October 
to  the  end  of  December,  I  should  also  be  grateful 
for.  — Jap.  ,  Eastbourne. 

Honeysuckles.— From  Panton  Hall, 
Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  Lady  Mary  Turner  writes  : 
' '  I  read  the  account  of  the  Honeysuckles  in  the 


issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  wliere  L.  sempervirens  is 
mentioned  as  almost  an  exotic,  and  Cheshire 
mentioned  as  a  point  far  north  where  it  will  grow. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  there  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  growing  at  Scotch  Lodge,  Edradour, 
about  one  mile  above  Pitlochry,  on  a  southern 
aspect.  It  flowered  particularly  well  this  year  in 
spite  of  the  severe  winter  and  spring.  It  seems 
to  flower  well  all  through  August  and  September. 
Visitors  generally  seem  struck  with  it,  as  the 
leaves  are  such  a  bright  and  beautiful  green  and 
the  flowers  catch  the  eye  with  their  bright  red 
colour  and  j'ellow  stamens.  I  feel  sure  it  gets  no 
winter  protection." 

Loss  at  the  York  Gala.— Under  the 

presidency  of  Alderman  Sir  C.  Milward,  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held 
at  Harker's  Hotel  recently.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  there  was  a  loss  on  last  June's  gala  of 
t(i34  Ss.  4d. ,  due  to  the  inclement  weather  which 
prevailed  at  the  time.  This  is  the  greatest  loss 
which  the  society  has  ever  sustained.  The  next 
business  was  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  in 
succession  to  Mr.  C.  W,  Simmons,  who  retired  on 
the  ground  of  pressure  of  other  business,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Arey,  of  3,  New  Street,  was  elected  to  that 
position.  In  recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Simmons  during  the  fourteen  years  he  was  secre- 
tary, the  council  elected  him  a  life  member.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  the  ex-Lord  Mayor, 
president  for  the  past  year,  to  Sir  C.  A.  Milward, 
chairman  of  committee  ;  Alderman  Border,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Alderman  Sir  J.  S.  Rymer,  treasurer ;  to 
Messrs.  Harper  (N.E.R. ) ;  and  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
Webb,  and  Sutton,  for  donations.  It  may  be 
stated  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
last  gala  the  society  have  still  a  substantial 
balance  in  hand.  With  regard  to  next  year's 
fixture,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
dates. 
Gardeners'  Library  at  Edmonton. 

In  connexion  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
School  of  Gardening,  a  garden  library  has  been 
established  at  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton.  It 
already  contains  a  good  selection  of  the  best  books 
on  gardening  and  botany,  and  is  open  for  the 
benefit  of  gardeners  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  upon  application  to 
Mr.  J.  Weathers,  County  Instructor  in  Horticul- 
ture, Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton. 

Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  manager  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm,  Woburn, 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  offered  last  spring  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  for  the  best 
essay  on  "Gathering,  Preparing,  and  Marketing 
Plants  and  Vegetables,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Small  Holder."  The  essay  by  Mr.  Castle,  who 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success,  was,  we 
believe,  adjudged  the  best  of  eight  considered  by 
the  judges. 

Canadian  Fruit  in  London.— In  the 

window  of  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, King  William  Street,  are  now  being  exhibited 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Thompson 
River,  Kamloops,  B.C.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  valley  is  owned 
by  the  Canadian  Real  Properties,  Limited,  whose 
head  offices  are  in  London,  and  is  being  rapidly 
transformed  from  a  barren  waste  into  fruit  farms, 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  land  has  been 
lying  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  now  being 
rapidly  reclaimed  and  cultivated. 

Keeping  late    Grapes.— Late  Grapes 

will  require  much  care  after  the  most  unusual 
summer  we  have  experienced.  More  particularly 
will  this  be  so  where  the  vinery  has  to  be  used  as 
a  greenhouse  as  well.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
late  Grapes  there  is  every  possibility  of  their 
keeping  badly,  for  the  present  season's  wood  is  not 
well  ripened  and  foliage  is  poor.  While  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  individual  bunches,  berries 
being  carefully  taken  out  as  they  decay,  thereshould 
also  be  close  attention  to  the  firing  and  ventila- 
tion. The  foliage  should  be  prevented  from 
touching  the  glass.  Cut  away  sub-laterals  and 
remove  detached  leaves,  for  they  hold  much  damp. 
— Stephen  Castle. 
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Liilium  elegans. — This  Lily  is  commonly 
known  as  L.  thunbergianum,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early-flowering  species.  lu  the  open 
garden  L.  elegans  piust  have  a  sunny  and  well- 
drained  spot,  such,  for  instance,  as  on  the  edge  of 
a  large  bank  of  Rhododendrons  or  in  a  bed  of 
American  shrubs.  In  such  a  place,  with  the 
welcome  companionship  of  the  fibrous  roots  of 
other  plants,  this  Lily  is  quite  at  home.  A 
coloured  plate  of  L.  thunbergianum  Orange  Queen 
was  given  in  The  Garden  for  July  7,  1900. 


PALMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  grace,  beauty,  stately  grandeiir,  and  valuable 
economic  properties  of  many  members  of  the 
various  genera  of  the  Natural  Order  Fairness, 
render  these  Monocotyledons  unique  in  the 
plant  world.  As  cultivated  in  our  conservatories 
and  Palm  houses  at  home,  but  little  idea 
can  be  had  of  the  magnificent  proportions  to 
which  they  attain  under  more  natural  conditions. 
Although  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  noble  plants  in  their  native  habitats,  the 
splendid  specimens  noticeable  in  the  Riviera  have 
in  a  measure  familiarised  the  writer — through 
a  lengthened  sojourn  in  that  delightful  part 
of  France — with  their  unequalled  value  for 
the  beautifying  and  adorning  of  the  garden. 
There  are,  liowever,  in  this  country  a  few  glass 
structures  spacious  enough  to  admit  of  many 
tropical  Palms  attaining  to  a  great  size  ;  such 
are  the  enormous  warm  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth — the  seat  of  the  Uuke  of  Devonshire — 
and  the  more  familiar  Palm  house  at  Kew, 
in  both  of  which  Palms  thrive  remarkably 
well  under  the  artificial  tropical  conditions 
there  maintained.  The  number  of  species 
contained  in  the  Palm  family  provides  a  great 
many  different  forms,  ranging  from  specimens 
100  feet  high  or  more  down  to  miniature 
plants  whose  highest  leaves  originate  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  ground.  The  leaves  of 
members  of  the  different  genera  also  vary  very 
much  in  size,  as  well  as  in  form,  and  this 
variety  of  character  renders  them  especially 
useful  as  decorative  plants. 

Not  only  for  the  adornment  of  our  hot-houses, 
greenhouses,  and  dwelling  rooms  are  Palms 
most  useful,  but  by  their  presence  the 
appearance  of  the  sub-tropical  garden  during 
summer  time  is  much  enhanced,  and  one  at 
least — Trachycarpus  excelsus  (syn.  Cham^rops 
excelsa) — is  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  out  of 
doors  altogether,  and  also  thrive  under  the 
very  trying  conditions  experienced  in  the 
course  of  a  year  in  our  changeable  climate. 

Neither  is  a  tropical  heat  necessary  to  pro- 
duce specimens  of  remarkable  size  and  vigour, 
as  a  visit  to  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  will 
soon  convince  one.  There  may  be  seen  in  great 
luxuriance  Archontophcenix  cunninghamiana 
(syn.  Seaforthia  elegans),  Livistona  australis, 
Trachycarpus  excelsus,  and  many  others. 

The  economic  properties  of  Palms  are  most  im- 
portant; many  articles  in  daily  use  among  civilised 
people  are  obtained  from  them,  and  natives  of  the 
countries  where  these  plants  are  indigenous  depend 
largely  upon  their  products  for  a  supply  of  food 
and  many  other  necessaries  of  life.  To  indicate  the 
economic  value  and  importance  of  Palms  it  will 
sufiice  to  enumerate  a  few  examples.  The  N.  0. 
Palmese  ranks  next  to  that  of  Graminese,  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  its  economic  properties. 

The  Sago  of  Commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Metroxylon  Sagu,  cultivated  largely  in  and 
probably  a  native  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000  tons  of  Sago 
are  imported  by  this  country  annually.  The  fruit 
of  Cooos  nucifera  (the  Uoooanut  Palm)  is  useful 
and  valuable  in  several  ways.  The  fibrous  outer 
coating  of  the  fruit,  after  being  crushed  and  cleaned, 
is  used  for  making  brushes,  and  the  coarser  fibre 
'  provides  material  from  which  mats  are  made.  An 
oil  expressed  from  the  kernels  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  The  well-known  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre— so  useful  for  horticultural  purposes — 
onsists  of  the  broken  particles  which  fall  during 


the  process  of  cleaning  the  outer  covering  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  fruits  of  Eleeis  guineensis  (the 
Oil  Palm)  we  have  the  chief  source  of  the  Palm 
Oil  of  commerce.  The  former  are  boiled  in  water, 
and  the  resulting  oil  on  the  surface  is  skimmed  ofl: 
We  import  Palm  Oil  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  That  indispensable  article  in 
the  garden — raffia — is  furnished  by  a  Palm  from 
Madagascar,  Raphia  Rutfia.  It  is  from  the  cuticle 
of  the  leaves  that  it  is  obtained  ;  by  the  natives 
raffia  is  valued  for  making  mats  and  articles  of 
dress.  The  leaves  when  dry  are  used  as  books 
and  for  making  various  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  The  Date  Palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera), 
of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  produces 
fruits  and  leaves  both  of  economic  value.  Biskets 
are  made  from  the  latter,  and  the  petioles  are 
sometimes  used  in  this  country  as  walking  sticks. 

The  culture  of  Palms  presents  no  special  diffi- 
culties if  ordinary  care  and  attention  are  bestowed 
upon  their  management.  Most  of  them  require 
the  heat  of  a  stove-house  properly  to  develop,  while 
others  from  more  temperate  regions  thrive  best 
in  a  greenhouse.  Only  one  species,  Chamserops 
humilis,  is  indigenous  to  South  Europe.  A  few 
important    conditions   are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
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cessful  cultivation  of  Palms.  It  is  most  unwise 
to  allow  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  to 
become  dry  during  winter  or  the  foliage  will  soon 
show  signs  of  ill-health,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  is  then  gone.  Ample  drainage  and  not  too 
much  root  run  are  also  important  items.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  a  Palm  will  live  and  to 
what  size  it  will  attain  when  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  pot  or  tub  and  left  undisturbed, 
except  for  an  occasional  top-dressing.  Such  speci- 
mens are  most  necessary  in  those  establishments 
where  plant  decorations  are  extensively  carried 
out.  A  subdued  light  is  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise  to  their  well  being,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  when  grown  in  well  shaded 
glass  houses  the  leaves  are  of  a  much  more  pleasing 
dark  green  than  if  exposed  to  sunlight.  Palms 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  house  deco- 
ration, and  if  carefully  watered  and  cleaned  their 
foliage  will  suffer  to  no  appreciable  extent.  As  a 
dry  arid  atmosphere  is  most  hurtful  to  the  foliage 
of  these  noble  plants  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air. 


The  propagation  of  Palms  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  tens  of  thousands  by  nurser3'men,  and  it  is  as 
a  rule  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  small  plants 
than  to  grow  on  the  seedlings  one's  self.  In  a  certain 
establishment,  where  Palms  are  raised  from  seed 
in  large  quantities,  the  following  is  the  method 
adopted  :  Seeds  are  sown  thickly  in  small  shallow 
boxes,  and  the  latter  placed  in  a  warm  house.  The 
period  that  elapses  before  germination  takes  place 
varies  considerably,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  seeds  when  imported.  Some  will 
germinate  in  from  one  to  two  months,  and  others 
need  a  much  longer  time.  A  compost  containing 
plenty  of  silver  sand  should  be  used  for  the  seeds, 
and  the  drainage  also  must  be  ample  and  efficient, 
for,  as  the  seeds  sometimes  remain  dormant  for  a 
considerable  time,  if  the  above  were  not  provided 
the  soil  would  probably  become  sour.  So  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  well  rooted,  instead  of  trans- 
ferring them  to  larger  pots  they  are  planted  out 
in  a  bed  (having  a  slate  base  and  containing  about 
6  inches  of  loam)  with  hot-water  pipes  immediately 
underneath.  Here  the  seedling  Palms  are  allowed 
to  remain  until  12  inches  or  18  inches  high,  when 
they  are  lifted  and  potted  into  small  pots  for  sale. 
If  this  latter  work  is  carefully  performed,  and  the 
plantlets  are  placed  in  a  warm  moist  house 
for  a  short  time  until  well  established  in 
their  new  quarters,  the  foliage  will  uot  appre- 
ciably suffer.  A.   P.   H. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 

The  Use  of  Climbers. 
What  English  grounds  and  gardens  lack 
most  are  climbing  plants.  We  use  creepers 
enough  on  our  walls,  it  is  true  ;  and  since 
bare  walls  are  not  beautiful,  this  is  good. 
But  often  one  sees  among  the  wall  creepers 
wretched  plants  that  have  to  be  nailed  up 
at  every  6  inches  lest  they  should  fall  down, 
and  often  Roses  that  have  been  so  trained 
and  tortured  from  an  old  stem,  that  below 
they  present  to  your  view  a  lot  of  bare 
brown  branches  that  wriggle  all  over  the 
wall  like  centipedes,  while  you  almost  need 
a  fire  escape  to  reach  any  blossoms.  Grow 
the  same  Eose  as  it  should  be  grown,  in 
a  natural  way  upon  a  living  tree,  and  the 
bare  brown  stems  will  always  be  out  of 
sight,  while  the  flowering  branches  will 
hang  down  in  fringed  festoons  of  loveliness 
which  almost  sweep  the  ground.  I  have 
seen  the  Mareohal  Niel  grown  thus  throwing 
out  year  by  year  new  flowering  branches 
20  ftet  long,  from  which  you  might  have 
gathered  a  barrowload  of  Roses  and  not 
have  missed  them  from  the  tree.  But 
that  was  not  in  England. 

English  Methods. 
The  English  gardener  seldom  realises  that 
climbing  plants  are  intended  to  climb.  Give 
him  any  plant  with  erect,  self-supporting  stem 
and  he  will  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  but  give 
him  a  climber  and  he  looks  for  a  bare  un- 
climbable  wall  to  stick  it  against.  Perhaps  he 
will  tie  it  to  a  straight  stake  or  train  it  over 
a  metal  framework  which  gets  heated  by  the 
sun  and  scorches  every  branch  that  touches  it, 
or  over  a  wooden  trellis  which  becomes  the 
home  of  thousands  of  earwigs  that  come  out 
by  night  and  eat  the  unlucky  plant's  tenderest 
leaves  and  flowers.  When  the  climbers  are 
allowed  to  ramble  over  a  well-made  pergola 
you  see  them  to  happier  effect ;  but  pergolas 
are  not  common  in  English  gardens,  and  to 
make  them  well  costs  money,  while,  unless 
they  skirt  the  margin  of  a  garden,  they  obstruct 
the  view. 

Pergolas  Out  of  Place. 

And  the  worst  fault  of  a  pergola,  unless  it  is 

constructed  and  tended  with  that  infinity  of 

art  which  exactly  mimics  Nature,  is  its  obvious 

artificiality.     In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
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hundred  the  pergola  gives  a  "tea  garden"  aspect 
to  what  might  be  fine  grounds.  You  suspect  a 
green  summer  house  somewhere  and  a  white- 
napkined  waiter  round  the  corner.  In  hotter 
countries,  whence  we  have  borrowed  the 
pattern,  the  shady  pergola  is  a  luxury,  almost 
a  necessity  ;  but  we  in  England  hardly  realise 
the  value  to  others  of  a  shaded  garden  alley 
where  they  can  plant  their  feet  upon  the 
smooth  bare  ground  without  fear  of  reptiles 
and  loiter  without  risk  of  sunstroke. 

Artificial  Steuctures. 

In  still  hotter  countries,  where  snakes  abound 
to  excess,  and  coolness  can  only  be  found  in  the 
open  after  sunset,  a  bare  platform  of  masonry 
or  concrete  is  raised  above  the  ground  level  of 
the  garden,  and  on  this  chairs  are  placed  as  the 
sun  declines  ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  trying 
to  beautify  an  English  garden  with  a  structure 
like  this. 

Even  in  India,  where  the  "chabutra" 
was  once  the  focus  of  every  "  compound,"  the 
establishment  of  well-kept  public  gardens  in 
every  station,  with  broad  drives  and  smooth 
spaces  near  the  band-stand,  where  people  can 
walk  and  sit  in  safety  in  the  evening,  has 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  old-fashioned 
eyesore  in  a  private  garden.  Although  more 
ornamental,  the  pergola  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  chabutra,  that  it  is  an  artificial 
structure  which  has  no  meaning  or  utility  in  a 
British  garden. 

How  Not  to  Do  It. 

As  a  stand  for  the  display  of  choice  climbing 
and  rambling  plants  which  cannot  be  accom- 
modated elsewhere,  the  pergola  has  its  use  of 
course  in  a  small  town  garden,  where,  too,  it 
may  veil  an  unsightly  brick  wall  or  form  a 
protective  screen  against  the  prying  eyes  of 
neighbours  ;  but  such  uses  stand  apart  from 
gardening  proper,  and  a  pergola  has  no  mean- 
ing where  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  for 
beauty  alone.  These  climbing  plants  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  climb.  Take  a  boy 
who  is  fond  of  climbing  and  spreadeagle  him 
against  a  wall  with  strips  of  cloth  and  nails 
at  every  joint  of  every  limb,  stretch  him  over 
a  wire  railing,  or  tie  him  by  waist  and  neck  to 
a  stout  post— would  he  call  that  climbing? 
On  the  other  hand,  take  a  climbing  plant  and 
place  it  where  it  can  get  a  good  grip  of  the 
lower  boughs  of  some  suitable  tree,  and  year 
by  year  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  new 
heights  which  it  conquers  and  the  wreathed 
wealth  of  blossom  that  it  flings  in  season  like 
a  bride's  veil  over  the  tree  which  it  is  climbing. 

The  Climber  at  Home. 

For  the  very  character  of  the  climbing  plant, 
which  makes  it  such  a  worry  to  the  gardener 
who  has  to  train  it  upon  a  wall  or  any  fixed 
framework,  is  specially  contrived  to  suit  a  free 
life  among  the  branches  of  a  growing  tree. 
The  old  stems  die  because  they  would  be  hidden 
by  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  new  flowering 
stems  are  thrown  out  which  catch  hold  of  the 
branches  nearer  to  the  sunlight,  and  from  these 
in  due  season  come  a  multitude  of  flowering 
shoots,  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  very 
outside  of  the  tree,  which  they  cover  with  a 
wealth  of  bloom.  When  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  and  the  climber  on  wall  or  pergola  looks 
meagre  and  shabby,  the  green  tree  hides  all 
defects  until  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  and 
then  the  hard,  bare  lines  of  the  branches  in 
winter  will  be  .softened  and  clothed  in  part  by 
the  twining  stems,  bright  fruit  or  evergreen 
leaves  which  the  climbers,  if  you  have  chosen 
and  placed  them  well,  will  retain  until  the 
spring  in  such  n'itural  shelter.  E.  K.  R. 
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JAPANESE    MAPLES. 

A  CER  JAPONICUM,  A.  palmatum,  and 
/\  their  respective  varieties,  all  of  which 

/  %         are  characterised  by  finely  cut  leaves, 

/  \  and  the  majority  63-  highly  coloured 
/  %_  foliage  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Japanese  Maples.  The  above  two  species,  however, 
are  not  the  only  Acers  that  are  natives  of  Japan, 
there  being  over  a  dozen  others  which  hail  from 
the  "  England  of  the  East."  There  is  a  mistaken 
idea  with  many  persons  that  the  Japanese  Maples 
are  tender,  and  require  shelter,  &c. ,  to  keep  them 
from  being  killed  during  the  winter.  This  is 
totally  diti'erent  to  our  experience  here,  as  they 
have  been  grown  out  of  doors  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  have  never  suffered  to  any  great  extent, 
though  other  so-called  hardy  shrubs  have  been 
badly  injured  by  frost  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

There  are  several  large  plants  of  A.  palmatum 
var.  sanguineum  growing  here  that  must  be,  at 
the  very  least,  thirty  years  of  age,  the  largest 
measuring  about  15  feet  high  by  more  than  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  these  have  never  been  injured  by 
any  winter  they  have  passed  through.  Probably 
this  district  is  the  coldest,  taking  the  year  through, 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  also  fully  exposed  to  the  east  and  north-east 
winds.  If  these  plants  are  found  hardy  here  then 
they  should  be  the  same  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  conditions  are  noless  favourable, 
though  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them 
for  many  colder  situations.  Plants,  however, 
that  ate  imported  from  Japan  are  not  hardy  in  this 
country,  though  probably  other  causes  besides 
frost  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  failure  ; 
but  plants  that  are  raised  in  England  are  as  hardy 
as  can  be  desired.  It  will  occasionally  be  found 
that  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  killed  during  the 
winter,  but  only  when  they  have  made  a  second 
growth  in  the  autumn,  and  which  has  not  had  time 
to  ripen  before  winter. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  to  grow  in  these  Maples  are 
not  at  all  particular.  A  light  and  rather  poor  soil 
is  best,  as  this  checks  rank  growth  and  helps  to 
enhance  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  plants  in  spring 
and  autumn.  They  also  move  well  from  the  open 
ground,  even  if  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  years,  and  have  not  many  fibrous 
roots  attached. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  Maples  are  forms  of  A. 
palmatum,  the  varieties  of  A.  japonicum  being 
A.  j.  var.  aureum,  with  bright  golden  foliage  ; 
A.  j.  var.  cratsegifolium,  which  is  a  different  plant 
to  the  species  of  that  name,  and  having  large 
deeply  cut  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Crataegus  tanacetifolia,  though  on  a  larger  scale  ; 
and  A.  j.  var.  microphyllum,  which  has  small 
leaves  much  divided,  and  is  of  rather  poor  habit. 
The  forms  of  A.  palmatum  are  many  and  varied, 
and  may  be  roughly  classified  into  three  divisions, 
viz.,  the  palmatum  group,  where  the  leaves  are 
iive-lobed,  resembling  the  type  ;  the  septemlobum 
group,  the  leaves  of  which  are  seven-lobed  ;  and 
the  dissectum  group,  where  the  leaves  are  many 
times  cleft,  the  leaflets  being  narrow,  and  some- 
times deeply  serrated  in  addition.  The  exact 
number  of  these  varieties  is  hard  to  define,  and 
they  are  slowly  being  added  to,  as  seedlings  of 
many  of  them  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  some 
of  which  are  very  handsome  plants  of  free  habit 
and  good  constitution.  The  distinctions  between 
the  sections  cannot  now  be  discussed,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  sections  is  useful  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  many  variations  found  amongst 
these  plants.  The  forms  of  the  palmatum  group 
are  A.  p.  var.  crispuni,  which  has  narrow,  curled 
leaflets  ;  A.  p.  var.  linearilobum,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  long  and  narrow  ;  A.  p.  var.  roseo- 
marginatum,  the  leaves  of  which  are  variegated 
with  pale  jellow,  edged  with  a  rosy  tint ;  and  A. 
p.  var.  sanguineum,  the  best  of  all  the  Japanese 
Maples,  the  leaves  being  of  a  blood-red  colour  in 
spring  and  autumn,  though  turning  duller  in  the 
summer.       In    the   septemlobum    group  there  is 


A.  p.  var.  septemlobum,  which  is  a  vigorous  plant 
with  little  in  the  way  of  colour  to  recommend  it ; 
A.  p.  var.  septemlobum  atropurpureum,  which  has 
leaves  of  a  bright  purplish  red  colour  ;  A.  p.  var. 
septemlobum  elegans  (laciniatum),  which  has 
narrow  leaflets  and  a  pleasing  feathery  appear- 
ance, the  spring  and  autumn  colouring  being  of 
a  pale  red  ;  and  A.  p.  var.  septemlobum  elegans 
purpureum,  which  resembles  the  preceding  except 
in  the  brighter  purplish  red  colouring  of  its  leaves. 
The  dissectum  group  consists  of  smaller-growing 
plants  with  finely-cut  leaves,  which  give  them  a 
delicate.  Fern-like  appearance,  though  they  are 
quite  as  hardy  as  either  of  the  other  groups.  The 
forms  are  A.  p.  var.  dissectum,  which  has  leaves 
of  a  light  green  colour,  flushed  with  rose  in  the 
spring;  A.  p.  var.  dissectum  ornatura,  which  has 
rosy  tinted  foliage  in  a  young  state,  but  turning 
green  with  age  :  and  A.  p.  var.  dissectum  ruhrum 
(purpureum),  with  leaves  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
rather  duller  than  the  other  red-leaved  forms  of 
A.  palmatum. 

The  spring  and  autumn  colouring  of  these  Maples 
renders  them  of  great  value  to  the  planter,  and 
in  a  favourable  season  there  is  a  blaze  of  colour 
from  some  of  them  that  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  tree  or  shrub.  The  best  for  colour  are 
A.  japonicum,  A.  j.  var.  cratc-cgifolium,  A.  pal- 
matum var.  sanguineum,  and  A.  p.  var.  septem- 
lobum atropurpureum.  These  should  be  planted 
in  clumps  of  five  or  six  against  a  background  of 
green,  and  if  the  soil  is  a  little  poor  and  dry  a 
wealth  of  colour  will  result  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass. 

Bacjfkot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
STANDARDS. 

ON  account  of  its  great  vigour  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  a  plant  which 
adapts  itself  to  every  whim  of  the 
cultivator.  It  has  been  exhibited 
in  every  imaginable  form,  as  a  low 
bush  and  in  specimens  of  every 
form  and  height  up  to  the  enormous  Japanese 
clusters  with  their  innumerable  little  flowers. 
Sometimes  it  has  also  been  exhibited  as  a 
standard.  For  some  years  past  the  public  has 
appeared  to  take  interest  in  this  kind  of  exhibition, 
and  especially  so  when  the  blossomed  heads  are  of 
clear  colour  and  well  outlined.  In  our  opinion,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  effect  with  this  form  of 
plant — the  size  of  the  flower  matters  but  little — 
the  great  thing  is  that  the  head  should  be 
furnished  with  flowers  of  brilliant  colour.  The 
height  of  the  stem  is  only  of  importance  so  far  as 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  plant  is  concerned.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  flowers  should  stand  out 
well  amidst  a  group  of  plants. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
try  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  we  will  briefly 
indicate  the  work  necessary  to  obtain  fine 
specimens.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
time  required  to  bring  this  plant  to  perfection  is 
comparatively  long.  The  height  of  the  stem  must 
first  be  attained,  next  the  head  must  be  formed, 
and  finally  the  flowers  must  be  perfected.  These 
different  operations  take  from  ten  to  thirteen 
months.  Cuttings  should  therefore  be  formed  by 
taking  well-grown  suckers  in  December.  These 
should  be  made  to  take  root,  and  be  grown  either 
under  a  forcing  frame  upon  a  hotbed  or  near  the 
glass  in  a  good,  moderately  warm  greenhouse. 
The}'  should  be  successively  repotted  in  such  a 
way  that  their  growth  is  not  checked,  and  so  that 
the  height  desired  for  the  stem  may  be  reached  in 
April  or  May  at  the  latest.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  first  branching  should  be  formed  natu- 
rally. The  ramification  thus  resulting  is  much 
stronger  than  that  secured  by  pinching  off  the 
head.  There  are  two  easy  ways  of  obtaining  this 
at  a  greater  or  less  height  —  first,  if  you  desire 
semi-standards  choose  naturally  dwarf  varieties  ; 
second,  give  the  plants  more  or  less  air.     Under 
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glass  it  will  continue  to  increase  in  height ;  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  contrary,  the  growth  will 
be  thicker,  and  the  plant  will  branch  lower. 
The  branches  thus  obtained  should  be  pinched 
off,  leaving  a  length  of  three  or  four  leaves. 
The  succeeding  branches  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  this  should  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  possible  and  as  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  head,  but  always  on  this 
condition — that  the  last  pinching  is  done  before 
the  end  of  July.  A  good  way  to  make  possible 
these  repeated  pinchings  in  the  rather  limited 
time  is  to  put  the  plants  in  old  hot-beds  of  which 
the  materials  have  well  rotted.  Under  these 
conditions  the  plants  make  a  strong  and  rapid 
growth,  which  enables  them  to  bear  the  pinchings 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  head  of  large 
dimensions.  They  should  be  taken  up  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  August  and  be  well  watered  during 
the  period  of  re-rooting.  They  should  then  be 
provided  with  good  stakes  to  support  the  stem, 
and  theMiead  should  be  surrounded  with  a  few 
rounds_  of  Liron  wire  in  order  that  tj.e  branches 


runs  a  passage  in  an  admirable  leader  on  the  flower 
of  the  moment  in  The  Gaedex  of  the  8th  inst. 
Why  cannot  we  have  Garden  Chrysanthemums 
may  not  be  easy  to  answer  satisfactorily,  from  a 
certain  standpoint  at  any  rate.'  On  the  otiier  hand, 
it  should  prove  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a  section  of  these  flowers  that  would  suit 
the  garden  e.\actly,  and  indeed  far  better  than 
any  others.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
raisers  of  Chrysanthemums  themselves  are  not  so 
keen  on  the  subject  of  Garden  Chrysanthemums  as 
they  are  for  the  "big  bloom"  craze.  Therefore 
we  must  look  to  some  enthusiastic  hardy  plant 
amateur  to  create  a  set  of  varieties  that  shall  not 
merely  be  Garden  Chrysanthemums  for  a  time,  but 
merit  the  term  "garden"  in  its  fullest  and  broadest 
sense — that  is  to  say,  the  present  decorative  sorts 
that  create  so  brave  a  display  in  the  open  in 
the  early  autumn  months  would  in  no  sense 
supply  the  want,  as  at  the  very  outset  these 
are  not  hardy  kinds,  and  hardiness  must  be  a 
sine  qua  non. 

Tothis  end,  therefore,  we  must  look  to  the  more 
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flowering  sort,  which  I  named  Golden  Sheaf. 
The  plant  has  received  no  protection,  and  though 
a  few  have  perished  I  could  have  raised  hundreds 
by  division  alone  had  I  required  them.  Perhaps 
its  great  fault  is  in  the  lateness  of  flowering, 
for  the  variety  in  no  season  has  been  well  in 
flower  before  November  18.  This  year  it  will  be 
later.  In  the  time  of  flowering,  Golden  Sheaf  shows 
the  influence  of  Admiral  Symonds,  while  its 
more  double  flowers,  I  suppose,  came  from  the 
3eUow  Desgrange  side.  The  plant  is  nearly  3  feet 
high,  is  never  staked,  and  has  not  been  protected 
in  any  way  since  it  first  flowered  as  a  seedling. 
In  habit  it  is  vigorous  and  intermediate  between 
the  parents,  while  the  sheaves  of  showy  yellow 
flowers  that  are  good  for  nothing  but  the  garden 
suggested  the  name  Golden  Sheaf.  And  it  is 
among  these  possibly  worthless  kinds  for  other 
purposes  that  we  may  find  sufiioient  material  to 
start  a  set  of  Garden  Chrysanthemums.  These 
should  be  characterised  by  hardiness,  by  free 
growth  and  easily-opening  flowers,  and  by  coming 
with  and  outlasting  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The 
amateur  who  could  see  his  way  to  creating 
such  a  set,  or  indeed  anyone,  would  be 
doing  good  service.  E.  Jenkins. 


A   OKOUP   OF   HYACINTUUS   (GALTO.VIA)   CAS0ICANS   IN   THE   BOEDER. 


may  be  properly  trained,  and  that  the  head  may 
obtain  a  handsome  well  rounded  form.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  bestow  the 
usual  care,  such  as  watering  with  liquid  manure, 
removing  superfluous  buds,  freeing  from  insects 
with  sulphur,  in  a  word,  doing  everything  which 
can  be  done  to  ensure  luxuriant  growth.  It  only 
remains  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  which 
adapt  themselves  to  this  training.  They  are 
the  following :  Baronne  de  Vinols,  the  Laforge 
Chrysanthemum,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Etoile  de  feu, 
Marie  Calvat,  Myrto,  M.  E.  Stradfort,  Paris  1900, 
Phcebus,  President  F.  Sahut,  Princesse  de  Bran- 
covan.  Pride  of  Madfort,  Pygmalion,  Reverie,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Souvenir  de  Pont  d'Aviguon,  Vicomte 
de  la  Tour,  William  Tricker,  Mme.  Gustave  Henri, 
President  Dutailly,  Therese  Mazier,  Feerie,  Braise, 
Banquise,  Marie-Therese  Bergman,  Mme.  Charles 
Krastz,  Eraile  Deseine,  as  well  as  any  vigorous 
variety  whose  branching  is  short  and  strong. 

A.  NoNiN  in  Le  Jardin. 


GARDEN    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
"Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  speak  of  Garden 
Chrysanthemums  as  we  do  of  Garden  Roses  ? "     So 


diminutive  flowering  kinds — that  is,  those  of  the 
old  Pompon  class  more  particularly.  The  thing  to 
aim  at  is  a  class  or  group  sufliciently  hardy  and 
equally  perennial  in  their  character  to  admit,  as 
most  perennials  do,  of  spring  division  and  replanting 
when  this  becomes  necessary.  To  obtain  such  a 
set  should  not  be  an  insurmountable  task,  provided 
a  beginning  was  made  with  those  kinds  most  nearly 
related  to  the  original  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
indicum. 

Of  these  there  were  several  varieties  grown 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  principle  was  that 
of  leaving  the  plants  quite  unprotected.  Doubt- 
less from  among  the  great  wealth  of  material  now 
grown  of  ordinary  kinds,  some  few  could  be  found 
sufficiently  hardy  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  though 
the  better  way  would  be  to  start  afresh  on  the  lines 
indicated. 

In  the  large  -  flowered  or  decorative  classes 
the  well  -  known  Source  d'Or  may  prove  a 
good  working  variety,  at  least  as  a  pollen 
parent,  while  the  semi-double  Admiral  Symonds 
would  constitute'a  free  grower  also,  and  one  fairly 
hardy.  From  this  last-named  sort,  crossing  it 
with  yellow  Mme.  Desgrange  some  five  or  six 
years   ago    I    obtained    one    capital  hardy  free- 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HYACINTHUS    CANDICANS. 

POPULARLY  known  as  the 
Cape  Hyacinth,  this  noble 
late  July  flowering  bulbous 
plant  should  be  planted  in 
a  bold  group,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, to  get  the  best  efl'ect  from  the 
broad  light  green  leaves  and  tall 
spikes.  Like  many  strong  growing 
bulbous  plants,  the  Cape  Hyacinth  is 
very  charming  when  planted  amongst 
shrubs  in  woodland  or  border.  Its 
tall  stems  are  less  exposed,  and 
they  rise  gracefully  from  the  under- 
growth, as  it  were,  of  other  plants. 
The  photograph  from  which  our 
illustration  was  made  was  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent,  whose 
address,  unfortunately,  we  have  mis- 
laid. Perhaps  the  person  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  this  valuable  garden  plant 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  fuller 
particulars. 


PINK  ASTERS. 
Having  both  Perry's  Pink  and  Perry's 
Favourite  I  can  quite  concur  in  the 
praises  of  these  two  pretty  Michaelmas  Daisies 
— to  use  the  old  name  that  has  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, and  is  too  good  to  let  slip  away. 
Although  the  rather  small  but  very  profusely 
borne  flowers  of  Perry's  Pink  are  quite  pure 
and  very  lovely  in  colour  by  candlelight,  and 
of  a  very  passably  true  pink  by  day,  I  should 
not  call  Perry's  Favourite,  which  is  an 
Amellus,  and  quite  different,  of  course,  in  habit  to 
Perry's  Pink,  more  than  a  pink-lilac  in  colour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  pity  florists  and 
growers  will  persist  in  misapplying  colour  names 
as  many  do.  In  nearly  all  catalogues  numbers  of 
lilacand  lavender  flowers,  perennial  Asters  included, 
are  described  as  rosy  pink  which  are  not  of  that 
colour  in  the  very  least ;  also,  flowers  that  are 
violet,  as  some  of  the  Iris  Kwmpferi,  are  offered — 
most  misleading — as  crimson,  and  lilac  ones  as 
rosy  pink.  Where  on  earth  does  the  pink  in  these 
come  in  ?  The  word  is  a  good  expressive  one,  surely 
suggesting  to  everyone  the  colour  of  a  La  France 
or  Caroline  Testout  Rose,  and  why  should  it  be 
used  to  describe  mauve  or  lilac  ? 

However,  to  return  to  th  e  subject  of  this  note. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  much  more  of  an  achievement  to 
get  anything    approaching    pink  in    an    Amellus 
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(Flowers  deep  rose,  4  inches  across.) 


variety  than  in  the  Novre  Angliae  section,  still 
Ryecrof  t  Pink  is  a  real  pink.  It  apparently  belongs 
to  the  N.  Anglia?,  though  it  may  be  a  hybrid,  but 
I  have  not  seen  the  raiser's  description.  The 
colour  is  pure,  rich,  and  bright,  the  foliage  a 
light,  fresh-looking  green,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
also  the  case  with  Perry's  Favourite.  Ryecroft 
Pink  seems  to  be  a  good  grower,  and  my  plant, 
though  the  cold  spring  and  two  removals  worried 
it  very  much,  is  blooming  well.  The  flowers  are 
the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a  little  larger,  and  have  the 
finely  fimbriated  petals  characteristic  of  the  N.  A. 
section  ;  it  is  3  feet  high.  Ryecroft  Purple,  close 
by,  is  an  exact  match  in  size  of  flower,  height,  and 
habit,  but  the  blooms  are  the  e.xact  colour  of  an 
amethyst  stone.  Neither  is  aniline  nor  crude  in 
tone. 

Bath.  M.  L.  W. 


NOTES    FROM    WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

One  of  the  most  charming  seats  in  this  countj'  is 
Shelsley  Walsh  House,  the  residence  of  Montague 
Taylor,  Escj.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  a  well-wooded 
range  of  hills,  which  slope  down  to  the  river  Teme, 
the  house,  which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century 
and  was  originally  moated,  commands  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Teme  Valley 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery, 
and  its  soil,  which  is  a  rich  fertile  loam,  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  Hops.  Mr. 
Taylor's  plantations  of  Apples  and  Currants  occupy 


many  acres,  and  are  models  of 
good  culture  :  but  owing  to  a 
plague  of  rabbits  bush  Apples 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  standards  and  jialf- 
standards.  The  garden  at  Shelsley 
House  is  sheltered  by  steep  well- 
wooded  hills  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  from  one  of  these  rises  a 
small  stream  which  flows  through 
the  grounds  and  feeds  a  pool. 
This  pool  was  constructed  in 
place  of  the  moat  which  has  now 
been  done  away  with.  Trees  and 
shrubs  luxuriate,  and  form  pleas- 
ing pictures  on  the  steep  sloping 
ground.  Many  visitors  come  to 
.''ee  the  enormous  specimen  of  the 
Himalayan  Picea  morinda,  said 
to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
England.  Mr.  Taylor  tells  me 
that  it  was  raised  from  seed  sent 
to  a  previous  owner  of  the  estate. 
Unfortunately,  this  imposing  tree 
is  now  past  its  best,  although 
still  very  handsome.     Visiting 

Madresfield  Court  Gardens 
at  the  end  of  September,  I  found 
that  in  spite  of  this  inclement 
season  Mr.  Crump  had  some  very 
excellent  crops  of  hardy  fruit. 
To  mention  but  a  few  kinds. 
Pears  Doyenne  du  Comice  and 
Marguerite  Marillat  were  superb 
against  a  wall,  while  Apples 
Newton  Wonder,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  May  Queen, 
and  Pott's  Seedling  were  excep- 
tionally good.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  given  May  Queen  a  trial 
should  most  certainly  do  so.  It 
is  a  brightly  -  coloured  dessert 
Apple  introduced  by  Mr.  Crump, 
below  medium  size,  of  good 
flavour,  and  keeps  till  April  or 
May.  On  the  stiff  land  at  Madres- 
field it  crops  well,  and  is  also 
doing  well  on  the  light  sandy  soil 
in  my  garden.  Bedding  out  is  not 
much  in  vogue  at  Madresfield, 
but  I  noticed  some  very  beautiful 
combinations.  I  was  particularly 
delighted  with  some  large  beds  of 
the  bright  purple  Verbena  venosa, 
planted  in  contrast  to  some  fine 
masses  of  the  dwarf  Rudbeckia  Newmani.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  were  the  recently  made  beds  of 
Tea  and  H.T.  Roses  of  one  variety.  For  wealth 
of  bloom  Mile.  Yvonne  Gravier,  to  which  attention 
has  previously  been  called  in  The  Garden  (page 
201),  was  quite  the  best.  Other  varieties  most 
remarked  were  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (fine  for  pegging 
down),  G.  Nabonnand,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  and 
Bourbon  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  The  new  Tea 
Rose,  Mme.  Berkeley,  was  also  noticed,  and 
seemed  very  promising.  It  is  a  robust  grower, 
semi-double,  with  large  salmon-white  petals,  and 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year.  Anyone  who  is 
interested  in  hardy  plants  can  always  enjoy 
themselves  at 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  axd  Co.'s  Nurseries. 
The  department  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W. 
Horsman,  whose  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  is  very 
considerable.  When  I  paid  my  autumn  visit  the 
borders  were  gay  with  many  of  the  yellow- flowered 
Composites,  Starworts,  Solidagos,  Colchicums, 
Kniphofias,  Montbrietias,  &c.  It  was  quit?  a 
revelation  to  see  Helianthus  tomentosus  (mollis) 
completely  covered  with  myriads  of  its  neat  black- 
centred  blossoms.  I  consider  it  is  facile  prinrepn 
of  the  Sunflowers,  especially  for  house  decoration. 
Then  came  the  Asters,  and  one  could  not  help 
admiring  that  beautiful  species  Porteri,  as  yet 
comparatively  unknown.  It  is  a  first-rate  plant  of 
excellent  habit,  and  not  at  all  straggling.  On  the 
whole  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  A.  ericoides, 
grows  barely  2  feet  in  height,  and  starts  to  flower 


early  in  September,  covering  itself  with  small 
white  blossoms  with  yellow  centres.  According 
to  the  "  Kew  Hand  List"  its  habitat  is  Colorado. 
Of  the  Colchicums,  speciosum  was  easily  the  finest 
species  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Its 
flowers  almost  resemble  a  Tulip,  are  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple,  and  measure  7  inches  or  .S  inches  in 
length.  Two  other  smaller  kinds  were  also  very 
bright,  i.e.,  arenarium,  a  Hungarian  species, 
with  pale  rose-purple  blossoms,  the  other  being 
umbrosum,  a  rich  violet-purple  in  colour.  Many 
other  good  and  rare  plants  were  in  bloom, 
but  space  prevents  my  making  mention  of  them 
here. 

WorcfMerMre.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

ESEMBRYANTHEMUiMS  are  not 
everybody's  flowers,  and  the  fact 
that  there  are,  indeed,  few  locali- 
ties in  the  British  Isles  where 
they  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated doubtless  accounts  for  the 
paucity  of  the  notes  that  appear  in  the  horti- 
cultural press  on  this  brilliant  race.  Where 
they  succeed  there  are  few  subjects  that  equal 
them  for  eii'ect,  while  the  various  species 
prolong  the  blooming  season  for  many  months. 
In  mild  winters  solitary  blossoms  may  be  seen 
on  such  species  as  M.  aurantiacum  or  M. 
roseum  as  early  as  February,  and  belated 
flowers  are  often  expanded  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber. These  dates  do  not,  however,  fall  within 
the  ordinary  blooming  period,  which  may  be 
taken  as  extending  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  end  of  August.  A  light,  porous  soil 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea  appear  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  satisfactory  growth  and 
flowering  of  Mesembryanthemums,  for  I  have 
never  met  with  a  good  collection  inland,  and 
in  heavy  soil,  even  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
sea,  the  plants,  while  growing,  have  refused  to 
flower.  The  best  collection  is  undoubtedly 
that  contained  in  the  gardens  of  Tresco  Abbey, 
Isles  of  Scilly,  where  120  species  are  grown. 
Here  the  porous  soil  consists  of  peat  and 
disintegrated  granite,  and  the  sea  is  close  at 
hand. 

In  the  rock  garden  at  Abbotsbury  Castle, 
Dorsetshire,  a  very  large  number  of  species 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  vigorous  health. 
This  rock  garden  is  formed  just  at  the  toji  of 
the  Chesil  Beach,  where  in  westerly  gales  the 
flying  drift  must  be  blown  into  the  unpro- 
tected garden,  but  the  Mesembryanthemums 
evidently  revel  in  the  situation.  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight  these  plants  flourish,  as  they  also  do 
at  Kingswear  on  a  steep  and  sunny  slope  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart.  The  climate  in 
the  four  localities  named  being  mild,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  warmth  is  imperative  for 
Mesembryanthemums,  but  that  this  is  not 
essential  where  other  conditions  are  favour- 
able may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  JI. 
roseum  has  lived  out  through  the  winter 
unprotected  as  far  north  as  Scarborough, 
where  it  has  flowered  abundantly  in  the 
summer. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  exists  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Mesembryanthemums,  the 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  species  in  the  horti- 
cultural dictionaries  being  .so  dissimilar  to  the 
plants  flowering  under  the  same  names  in 
the  best  collections  that  one  naturally  writes 
with  diffidence  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the 
best-known  species  is  Jl.  edule  (the  thick- 
leaved  Hottentot  Fig),  which  bears  large  yellow 
flowers.  Its  blossoms  are  said  by  a  certain 
horticultural  dictionary  to  be  pink.     From  its 
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fruit,  jam  is  extensively  made  in  Cape  Colony. 
It  was  this  trailing  plant  that  M.  .Jules  Verne, 
in  a  thrilling  romance  of  African  adventure, 
makes  three  horsemen  shelter  under  during 
a  tropical  thunderstorm,  complete  protection 
being  afforded  them  by  its  umbrageous 
hrawhes.  It  grovps  rampantly  in  the  Scillies 
and  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  at  Newlyn  Harbour  spreads  a 
veil  of  foliage  over  a  wall  lapped  at  the  foot 
by  the  salt  water.  M.  acinaciforme  is  a  far 
handsomer  species,  with  the  same  thick  leafage 
as  M.  edule,  but  bearing  large  blossoms  of 
deep  rose  colour  4  inches  in  diameter.  Of  the 
smaller  flowered  species  M.  amwnum  and  M. 
tenuifolium  are  the  two  most  brilliant  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  the  blossoms  being  of  a 
vivid  crimson-scarlet,  absolutely  dazzling  in 
the  sunlight.  The  former,  which  I  myself 
brought  from  the  Cape,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
glowing  than  the  latter,  but  there  is  little 
difference.  The  colours  of  these  two  species, 
given  in  gardening  dictionaries,  do  not  bear 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  hues  displayed 
by  plants  in  full  bloom  at  Abbotsbury.  M. 
coccineum  is  another  species  bearing  bright 
red  flowers.  M.  caulescens  has  deep  red 
flowers  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the 
last-named.  M.  aurantiacum  bears  flowers  of 
a  deep  orange  tint,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  bloom.  M.  aureum  has  also  orange-yellow 
blossoms.  Other  attractive  species  are  M. 
lepidum  (white),  M.  lineolatum  (pink),  _M.  pro- 
ductum  (rosy  purple,  given  in  the  dictionaries 
as  pale  pink),  M.  roseum  (bright  rose),  and 
M.  rostratum  (yellow).  M.  tigrinum  is  an 
interesting  plant,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
foliage,  the  hollowed  leaves  being  edged  with 
curved  spines,  which  give  the  idea  of  a  tiger's 
expanded  jaws. 

In  the  south-west  Mesembryanthemums  are 
rarely  killed  by  the  winter,  though  totally 
unprotected.  Old  plants,  however,  sometimes 
become  bare  and  ragged,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  advisable  to  raise  cuttings,  which  strike 
readily  in  the  autumn,  to  take  the  places  of  old 
specimens  that  have  been  rendered  unsightly 
by  age.  Mesembryanthemums  are  difficult  to 
obtain  through  the  trade,  catalogue  after  cata- 
logue making  no  mention  of  the  name.  Any 
firm  enterprising  enough  to  take  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  southern  Cornwall  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  and 
growing  unprotected  in  the  open  a  representa- 
tive collection,  from  which  the  wants  of  such 
amateurs  as  are  able  successfully  to  grow  the 
genus  might  be  supplied.  At  present  it  is 
only  through  the  generosity  of  owners  of 
private  collections  that  the  different  species 
can  be  obtained.  S.  W.  Fitzheebeet. 

Kingswear,  South  Devon. 

A    NOTE    FROM    ARBIGLAND,   N.B. 

In  the  South  of  Scotland  there  are  several 
gardens  which  are  highly  favoured  as  regards 
climate  and  position.  One  of  these  is  that  of 
Arbigland,  the  property  of  Colonel  C.  E.  Blackett, 
a  place  which  has  for  years  been  steadily  growing 
la  interest  to  garden  lovers.  Favoured  as  Arbig- 
land is,  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  so  many  half- 
hardy  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  garden  there  on  the 
Ist  of  November  as  this  season.  Not  a  Dahlia 
had  been  cut  down  by  frost ;  Tropseolums  and 
many  other  tender  things  were  in  bloom  on  that 
day,  and  the  garden  was  wonderfully  bright  for 
the  time  of  3'ear.  At  such  a  late  date  one 
could  not  expect  to  see  everything  at  its  best,  for 
Begonias  were  almost  over,  though  still  in  flower. 
Hollyhocks  were  nearly  past,  too,  although  they 
have  been  unusually  good  and  almost  free  from 
disease.  There  were  thousands  of  Dahlia  blooms, 
the  singles  in  particular  being  remarkably  good 
for  the  season.     One  had  also  an  opportunity  of 


seeing  the  Cactus  Dahlias  and  comparing  their 
qualities  for  garden  decoration.  The  three  best 
were  Starfish,  IVfrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  and  Bed  Rover, 
the  first  being  undoubtedly  the  best ;  it  was 
almost  covered  with  flowers. "  Green's  White  had 
plenty  of  flowers,  and  was  good  early  in  the  season, 
though  latterly,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sun,  it 
had  lost  much  of  its  purity  of  colouring. 

Half-hardy  annuals  were  full  of  bloom,  while 
early  Chrysanthemums  were  giving  plenty  of 
flowers.  The  later  varieties  are  just  opening,  but 
give  promise  of  fine  blooms.  There  was  also  a  good 
show  of  Pentstemons,  the  produce  of  two  diflerent 
strains  of  seed,  and  both  showing  the  great  advance 
made  in  these  flowers  within  recent  years.  A  fine 
effect  was  made  by  pillars  of  Tropseolum  aduncum 
(peregrinum),  the  Canary  Creeper. 

Roses  have  been  largely  added  to  at  Arbigland 
in  recent  years,  and  one  had  an  opportunity  of 
noting  which  were  the  best  for  the  locality  for  the 
time  of  year.  Undoubtedly  the  freest  flowerer, 
apart  from  the  Chinas,  is  Reve  d'Or,  which  was 
laden  with  capital  flowers.  Mrae.  Isaac  Periere 
has  been  good  this  season  also,  but  may  not  be  so 
fine  in  a  warm  season  as  in  this  cool  one. 

The  autumn  tints  in  the  grounds  were  beautiful, 
and  one  unnamed  Maple,  which  had  been  sent 
from  Canada,  was  so  fine  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  some  others  of  the  same  species, 
its  identification  being  in  progress. 

The  Bamboos  in  the  Japanese  garden  formed 
last  autumn  are  doing  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Arbigland  is  well  suited  for  these  graceful 
and  attractive  plants.  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
showing  the  mildness  of  the  place  that  old  roots 
of  Cactus  Dahlia  Juarezii  have  been  left  out  in  the 
open  ground  for  several  years  unprotected  without 
injury.  The  same  mild  climate  accounts  for  the 
splendid  Portugal  Laurel,  the  finest,  I  believe,  in 
the  South  of  Scotland. 
It  is  situated  near  the 
garden  entrance,  and 
has  attained  to  great 
dimensions,  although  it 
has  had  to  be  out  in 
from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  its  encroach- 
ment on  the  pathway. 
S.  Arnott. 


the  intermediate  class  of  loamy  soils  will  grow 
and  flower  freely.  In  this  locality  in  light 
loamy  soil,  heavily  dressed  with  cow  manure,  the 
type  and  the  above  always  grow  apace. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 


CIMICIFUGA  JAPONICA  AND 
C.  SIMPLEX. 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod,  in  writing  of  the  former  plant 
in  The  Garden,  rightly  conjectures  that  confusion 
exists  in  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of  these 
things.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
C.  fietida,  which  has  been  flowering  in  the  herb 
ground  at  Kew  this  season,  and  which  Mr.  Wolley- 
Dod  cites  as  equivalent  to  C.  simplex.  C.  fcetida 
as  grown  at  Kew  is  nearly  7  feet  high,  of  rather 
sparse  habit,  and  with  a  semi-arching  inflorescence 
of  white  flowers  that  present  an  aspect  quite  distinct 
as  compared  to  the  erect  cylindrical  and  very  pure 
white  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant  long  known  as 
C.  japonica.  This  latter  is  the  plant  that  at  the 
Drill  Hall  recently  was  said  to  be  C.  simplex,  and 
it  is  of  a  more  bushy  rounded  habit  at  2  feet  from 
the  ground,  as  well  as  possessing  the  smallest  and 
neatest  leafage  of  any  kind.  I  also  remember  the 
plant  under  the  name  Pityrosperma  acerinum, 
but  had  overlooked  it.  The  recently  certificated 
plant  has  been  labelled  C.  japonica  at  Kew 
until  recently,  but  I  believe  a  doubt  now  exists 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  name,  and  the  fruiting 
of  the  species  was  then  awaited.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  fruit  of  this  species,  though  I 
have  known  the  plant  for  some  years.  If,  however, 
the  certificated  plant  should  prove  to  be  C.  simplex, 
the  next  question  is.  What  is  C.  japonica  ?  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  herbarium 
specimens,  but  doubtless  the  matter  could  be 
quickly  disposed  of  in  this  way. 


PHYSOSTEGIA 

VIRGINIANA 

ALBA. 
I  NOTE  on  page  204  of 
The  Garden  that  Mr. 
Mallett  speaks  of  this 
variety  as  "rare," 
further  observing  that 
it  "  gives  promise  of 
becoming  quite  as  strong 
and  free  as  the  type." 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Mallett 
it  is  all  this,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years 
now.  This  plant  is  any- 
thing but  rare,  indeed 
it  was  obtainable  at 
quite  a  cheap  rate  a 
score  of  years  ago,  can 
be  had  in  quantity  now 
if  required,  and  is 
quite  as  cheap  as  many 
hardy  things.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why 
any  plant  that  yields 
seeds  freely  should  be 
scarce.  It  may  also 
be  increased  by  division 
as  well  as  by  cuttings  if 
required.  The  plant  may 
be  put  to  a  freer  use 
than  is  now  the  case  per- 
haps, and  particularly 
for  grouping  is  it  to 
be  recommended.  It  is 
not  happy  in  hot  sandy 
soils  or  in  those  of 
clay   generally,   but  in 
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With  regard  to  the  actual  "  award  of  merit"  at 
the  recent  meeting,  this  was  granted  to  the  jjlant 
upon  its  merits,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  not 
as  a  novelty.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see 
what  good  "is  done  in  a  case  where  the  plant 
has  been  many  years  before  the  public. 

E.  Jenkiss. 


IN    A    CORNISH    GARDEN. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  quiet 
reaches  of  the  Tamar,  that  charming  river 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  know  it  to  be  a  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful region  of  England,  where  Nature  is  in 
one  of  her  most  luxuriant  moods,  as  we  in 
northern  climes  are  accustomed  to  judge  of 
natural  luxuriance.  A  glance  at  our  illus- 
tration   will    convince    the   reader    that    the 


gardens  of  Cotehele  House  are  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  surrounding  country.  There  is 
a  picturesqueness  and  freedom  of  character 
apparent,  giving  a  true  breath  of  Nature, 
in  the  planting  and  surroundings  of  this 
delightful  Cornish  abode,  that  make  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  stately  and  formal 
gardens  that  are  found  in  many  English 
counties. 


THE    DEATH   OF   THE    LEAVES. 

"  Eirth  watches  while  her  little  children  die." 

It  is  what  Emerson  c=ills  "  a  yellow  afternoon." 
We  walk  out  in  the  pale  gold  sunshine  and 
the  air  is  full  of  leaves  ;  not  wind-blown, 
there  is  not  a  breath,  but  silently  the  leaves 
come  fluttering   down,  how  soft,  how  slow, 


IN  TI}E  GARDENS    AT  COTEHELE,    CORNWALL. 


light  golden  discs  from  out  the  Elm  trees. 
Beech  leaves  of  safFron-yellow  ribbed  with 
brown,  Maple  and  Chestnut  leaves  with 
yellow  spots  and  rims,  and  .jagged  Oak  leaves 
tough  and  tawny.  Every  notched  or  pointed 
leaf,  a  short-lived  butterliy,  floats  downwards 
with  a  movement  of  its  own  :  no  two  alike, 
and  each  with  its  own  beauty.  How,  in  the 
glow  of  sunlight,  the  light-winged  leaflets 
pause  and  poise  and  hover,  or  glittering  turn 
upon  their  sides  like  swimmers.  This  is  their 
moment  of  perfect  freedom,  the  supremest  of 
their  lives  — long  looked-for,  yet  startling  when 
it  comes,  like  death  or  the  first  frost.  To  us 
it  may  seem  brief,  but  who  can  measure  time  1 
It  may  be  to  them  as  the  time  in  dreams. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grow  the  leaf-drifts,  and 
ever  more  thickly  strewn  the  pathway  through 
the  woods.  Why  do  the  Poplars  shiver  so,  and 
why  are  their  clinging  leaves  so 
timid  of  the  fall  ?  Tremblingly 
they  watch  the  roadside  tumbrils, 
bearing  away  their  heaped  -  up 
comrades  to  some  unknown  fate. 
They  have  lived  their  fair  green 
lives  against  the  sky,  bathing  in 
dew  and  sunlight  ;  it  is  all  they 
know.  What  of  them  now  ?  Is 
this  to  be  the  end,  to  lie  apart 
from  their  dear  boughs,  severed 
from  the  frost-stricken  branches,  to 
die  on  earth,  these  creatures  that 
had  lived  in  air  ? 

But  the  fallen  leaves  are  happy. 
In  their  death  there  is  no  sting.  A 
crisp  and  pleasant  cheerfulness  per- 
vades them  as  they  look  up  at  us 
instead  of  down.  Happy  were  their 
useful  lives,  and  cheerfully  they  let 
them  go.  Even  as  they  are  trodden 
under  foot  a  poignant,  delicious 
fragrance  rises  responsive  to  our 
mood.  What  joy  to  childish  feet, 
that  revel  in  the  year's  dead  leaves, 
kicking  them  aside  to  hunt  the 
Acorn's  fairy  cup,  the  wrinkled 
Walnut,  the  emerald  Almond- 
sheath,  the  red  -  brown  polished 
Chestnut,  breaking  from  its  bed  of 
cream.  Even  to  the  tired  feet  the 
dead  leaves  bring  refreshment. 
There  is  no  lacerating  of  heart- 
strings, as  when  the  young  die,  but 
a  sense  of  satisfied  fulfilment,  a 
feeling  of  work  done,  rest  won,  more 
pleasing  to  many  of  us  than  the 
stir  and  promise  of  the  spring. 
The  setting  sun  grows  brighter  as 
it  shines  through  wet  transparent 
leaves  of  Lime  and  Beech  ;  but 
one  more  night  of  frost,  one  day 
of  storm,  and  every  small  frail 
handmaid  of  the  trees  will  drop. 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away.' 

Gone,  ere  we  could  possess  them,    j 
the  magic  of  the  yellow  noon,  the    1 
first  crisp  frou-frou  of    the  leaves.     ■ 
No  remnant  now  upon  the  barren 
.spires    save    one    belated    lingerer 
high   up   on    the   Plane   tree,  who 
shakes  his  farewells  with  a  tinge: - 
less  glove. 

Whither  have  they  vanished, 
those  varying  myriads  that  in  spring 
had  made  the  woods  so  fair  ?  On 
some  light  flatterers  the  winds  have 
seized ;  there  are  fine  frolickings 
upon  the  hill  and  up  and  down  the  J 
lane,  where  rich  damp  ruts  and  I 
cart  tracks  are  strewn  with  golden 
guineas.  To  the  kitten  on  the 
lawn    the    scattered j.  Beech    and 
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Chestnut  burrs  are  playmates.  Willow 
leaves  are  drawn  down  out  of  sight  to  feed 
strange  creatures  below  ground.  Rose  leaves, 
tender  hearted,  are  making  robin  redbreast 
palls  to  cover  the' dead  flowers;  the  stoutly- 
fibred  will  weave  lace-leaves  —  miracles  of 
fineness,  to  be  found  at  Christmas  time  in 
humid  corners  or  near  the  brook.  But  soine 
will  know  the  happiest  fate  of  all — it  is  to  lie 
in  the  quiet  sanctuaries  of  the  woods,  where 
forest  trees  may  stand 'in  them  knee  deep. 
Silent  are  the  rhapsodies  of  red  and  gold,  the 
symphonies  of  bronze  and  russet,  sheltered  by 
the  patient  brotherhood  of  boughs  ;  the  soft 
damp  leaves,  more  sombre  every  day,  sink 
slowly  to  their  uniform  brown  rest.  Deep  is 
their  content.  Faithful  to  each  other  in  life, 
in  death  the  leaves  and  trses  are  not  divided. 

F.  A.  B. 


decayed  cow  manure  making  up  the  remainder. 
Well  "crock"  some 'i-inch  pots  and  place  two  or 
three  hulbs  in  each,  just  covering  them  with  fine 
soil.  Give  the  pots  a  good  watering  and  place 
them  in  a  cool  frame,  giving-them  no  more  water 
until  the  growth  is  well  advanced.  As  soon  as 
they  are  about  3  inches  high  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  replanted  in  baskets,  using  the 
same  rich  compost  as  before  and  placing  plants 
from  seven  or  eight  pots  in  each  basket  according 
to  their  dimensions.     When  they  are  well  rooted 


AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 


ROSE    MILDRED    GRANT 
(HYBRID    TEA). 

NO  one  who  saw  the  fine  bloom  of 
this  vai-iety  that  obtained  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Temple  show 
will  readily  forget  it.  Magnifi- 
cent in  its  high  tapering  centre, 
wonderful  in  petal,  the  outer 
ones  measuring  fully  4  inches  deep,  and 
lovely  in  its  delicate  blush- white  colouring, 
this  Rose  certainly  stood  out  as  evi- 
dencing the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
hybridist's  art.  I  do  not  like  to  find  fault 
with  such  a  Rose,  but  to  me  the  tint  of 
pink  seemed  wanting  a  little  in  brightness. 
This,  however,  is  a  .small  point,  and  will  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  its  great  merits. 
One  thought  on  admiring  this  bloom  what 
would  such  an  one  be  with  the  colouring  of 
Victor  Hugo  or  Ma  Capucine  ?  Are  these 
fancies  too  extravagant  or  shall  we  obtain 
them  in  the  near  future  ?  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  we  shall.  P. 
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LACHENALIAS    FOR    BASKETS. 

A  MONGST  the  large  number  of  early- 
/%  flowering  bulbs  none  excel  the  Liche- 

/   %         nalias  for  providing  a  show  of  flowers 

/  \  in  early  spring.  Although  they  may 
£  ^  be  very  successfully  cultivated  in  pots, 
it  is  not  of  that  method  I  wish  to 
treat  in  this  article,  but  rather  to  bring  to  the 
amateur's  notice  their  general  usefulness  as  material 
for  planting  in  hanging  baskets  in  order  to  em- 
bellish the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  What  are 
their  general  characteristics  ?  They  are  these  : 
Firstly,  the  Lachenalias  are  the  easiest  of  bulbs  to 
grow ;  secondly,  they  take  up  very  little  room  when 
grown  in  the  way  suggested  ;  thirdly,  they  increase 
rapidly,  and  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
flowers,  accompanied  by  a  profusion  of  foliage 
ornamental  in  itself.  These  three  points  then 
will  justif}'  my  remarks. 

The  best  season  for  potting  the  Lachenalia  is 
the  latter  end  of  August,  therefore  by  this  time 
the  bulbs  ought  to  be  well  advanced  in  growth. 
It  is  advisable  to  start  them  in  pots,  as  in  this 
way  they  will  be  ready  for  baskets  which  may 
have  been  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months, 
or  if  baskets  can  be  spared  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  them  and  placed  in  a  suitable  situation 
to  start. 

Lachenalias  require  a  rich  compost,  and  when 
they  have  this  the  growth  is  astonishing.  A 
suitable  compost  may  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam 
one  part,   leaf  -  mould   one  part,  sand   and  well- 


THE  BALSAM. 

"  A  WELL-GROWN  Balsam  is  a  bonnie  plant,  but 
a  bad  one  is  an  ugly  weed,"  an  old  master  of 
mine  used  to  say,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
plants  which  show  the  effects  of  good  or 
bad  treatment  so  plainly.  Considering  their 
easy  culture,  provided  a  suitable  place  is  to 
be  had,  and  the  great  beauty  of  a  good  specimen, 
I  think  it  must  be  the  want  of  the  little  extra 
attention   which   makes   them    so    comparatively 

rare  in  our 
greenhouses 
and  poorly 
represented  at 
flower  shows. 
Certainly  this 
fine  old  plant 
is  not  of  the 
"all  -  round 
useful"  kind  ; 
it  is  of  no  use 
for  cutting  or 
house  decora- 
tion, and  is 
essentially  a 
summer  and 
sun-loving  sub- 
ject. Still,  for 
the  green- 
house, veran- 
dah, or  even 
sheltered 
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IIYKEID  TEA  ROSE  MILDRED  GRANT.     (From  a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Mcon.) 


there  is  no  fear  of  over-watering  them,  except  when 
the  bulbs  have  finished  flowering,  water  being 
then  gradually  withheld  until  the  tops  have  died 
down.  It  is  advisable  when  repotting  to  use  only 
the  finest  bulbs,  the  smaller  sizes  being  placed  in 
a  suitable  medium  to  grow  and  make  flowering 
bulbs  for  the  following  year.  These  three 
Lachenalias — L.  pendula,  L.  Nelsoni,  and  L. 
tricolor — are  suitable  for  hanging  baskets,  but  the 
first -named  is  preferable.  J.  Denman. 

The  Laurels,  Cains  Cross,  Stroud. 


corner  outside 
a  few  good 
Balsams  have 
a  fine  effect, 
and  a  few 
notes  on  their 
cultivation 
may  be  accept- 
able. 

I  may  say 
that  the  very 
best  place  to 
grow  them  is  in  a  light  frame  placed  on  a  mild  hot- 
bed where  they  can  be  kept  close  to  the  glass.  Seeds 
must  be  sown  in  spring  ;  towards  the  end  of  April 
is  a  good  time,  but  they  can  be  sown  a  week  or  two 
sooner  or  later  as  required.  Sow  in  pans  or  boxes 
of  light  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  heat  of  about  75°. 
A  good  compost  consists  of  loam  (three  parts),  leaf- 
mould  and  well  rotted  manure  (one  part  each),  sand 
as  seems  desirable,  and  perhaps  a  little  bone-meal. 
The  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  artificial  manure,  soot,  &c.,  comes  wrong 
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if  used  with  reasonable  moderation.  When  the 
vouns  plants  are  well  up  they  need  potting  into 
•>i-inch  pots.  No  crocks  are  required  till  the  last 
siiift  the  rougher  part  of  the  compost  being 
sutiicient.  Pot  deeply  and  moderately  firm,  return 
to  the  hot-bed,  and  water  carefully  with  water 
about  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  This  is 
important  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plants 
growth,  and  desirable  all  along.  After  potting,  a 
little  shading  may  be  necessary  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  the  less  the  better.  It  is  as  well  to  have  a  tew 
plants  more  than  will  be  ultimately  needed  to 
allow  of  a  weakly  one  or  two  being  discarded. 
The  next  move  will  be  into  about  o-inch  pots, 
although  this  will  depend  on  the  size  of  their 
flowering  pots.  A  good  plant  can  be  grown  in  a 
7-inch  or  even  a  (i-inch  pot,  but  they  can  be  grown 
to  fill  pots  9  inches  or  even  1 1  inches  in  diameter. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  leave  about  one-third 
of  the  pot  to  be  filled  up  by  degrees  with  rich 
compost  as  the  plant  requires  it.  Some  pinch 
their  plants  several  times,  others  prefer  them 
grown  naturally.  There  are  those  who  say  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  staked,  others  maintain  that 
staking  spoils  theni.  While  I  believe  that  good 
plants  may  be  had  in  all  the  different  ways,  my  own 
preference  is  for  unpiuched  plants,  not  exactly 
unstaked,  but  staked  as  little  as  may  be.  It  large 
plants  are  wanted  it  is  as  well  to  pick  oft  the 
flower-buds  for  a  time  as  they  appear,  stopping 
this  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  display  is 
desired.  Air  should  be  aS'orded  in  increasing 
quantities  as  the  season  advances,  so  that  by 
flowering  time  they  need  little  or  no  protection  if 
the  weather  is  good.  Insects  seldom,  in  fact  never, 
trouble  them  if  the  accommodation  and  treatment 
are  what  they  should  be.  James  Ewing. 

The  Gardens,  CaMt  Mmzies,  N.B. 


this  Cassia  against  the  wall  of  a  lofty  house,  and 
it  has  reached  a  height  of  12  feet.  I  have  seen 
plants  '20  feet  high.  The  border  in  which  this 
is  growing  is  20  inches  wide  and  28  inches  deep. 

Like  many  other  plants  that  used  to  be  accorded 
stove  treatment  this  Cassia  has  been  proved  to 
thrive  equally  as  well  and  even  better  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  also  to  assist  in  no  small  measure 
in  the  embellishment  of  our  flower  gardens  during 
suninlfir.  H.  T.  MaRTIN. 


STATICE  LATIFOLIA. 
All  the  Statices  are  deserving  of  cultivation, 
whether  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
or  for  giving  variety  in  the  flower  garden.  Such 
greenhouse  species  as  S.  profusa  are  of  inestimable 
value  for  providing  a  wealth  of  blue  flowers  that 
will  remain  fresh  on  the  plant  for  a  long  time  : 
these  may  also  be  dried  with  other  flowers  of  an 
everlasting  character  for  placing  in  vases  without 
water  during  the  dull  winter  months.  The  past 
summer  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
free  growth  of  S.  latifolia,  which  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  several  well-established  plants  of  this 
have  flowered  most  profusely  here.  So  distinct 
and  beautiful  have  they  been  among  other  herba- 
ceous plants  that  one  has  been  tempted  to  leave 
the  spikes  of  flowers  upon  the  plants  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  advisable.  To  retain  them  too  long  is 
a  great  strain  that  none  but  strong,  healthy, 
established  plants  can  well  support  without  injury. 
If  cut  when  the  myriads  of  flowers  are  open  and 
dry  we  find  them  most  useful  for  a  variety  of 
decorative  work  in  winter. 

Stonehigh  A  Jihey  Gardens,  Wancid:     H.  T.  M. 


As  a  handsome  exhibition  variety  it  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  valued.  Its  colour  is  golden,  streaked 
with  light  crimson. 

Oascoigne'n  Scar/eJ. — This  is  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  Apple  we  possess,  and  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view  indispensable. 

Charles  Ross. — A  new  variety  of  handsome 
appearance.  A  seedling  from  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  said  to  be  hardier  and  a  better  grower  than 
that  superb  variety. 

Golden  Nohle. — This  distinct  and  noble  Apple 
of  the  colour  of  guinea  gold  must  not  be  omitted. 

King  of  the  Pippins. — This  high-class  and  highly- 
coloured  old  Apple  should  be  included. 

Lane's  Prince  Alherl. — Large  and  handsome, 
never  fails  to  bear. 

Mere  dii  Menage. — One  of  the  most  distinctly 
coloured  Apples  we  have.  Of  large  size,  prolific, 
and  of  a  deep  claret  colour,  densely  suffused  by  a 
lovely  bloom. 

Xeu'lon  Wonder. — Immense  size,  something  like 
Blenheim  Orange  (which  is  one  of  its  parents). 
An  introduction  of  recent  years,  and  destined  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest, 
and  most  valuable  late  Apples  we  possess. 

Calville  Rouge  Precoce. — One  of  the  highest 
coloured,  and  valuable  for  exhibition. 

The  list  of  beautiful  and  attractively  coloured 
Apples  might  be  largely  extended,  but  the  above 
include  the  best.  For  the  beauty  and  profusion 
of  its  bloom  more  particularly  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  Wise  Apple,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  an 
illustration  of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Cordons  should  be  grown  on  the 
English,  not  French,  Paradise  stock.  See  article 
in  The  Garden  of  last  week  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 


CASSIA  CORYMBOSA. 
This  pretty  free-tiowering  species  of  Cassia  is  not 
so  frequently  met  with  in  gardens  as  its  merits 
deserve,  for  apart  from  its  great  beauty  as  a  yellow- 
flowering  greenhouse  climber,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  placing  in  the  flower  garden  during  the 
summer  months.  Many  positions  will  suggest 
themselves  for  exposing  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
either  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  among  other 
stately  plants  usually  made  use  of,  or  as  a  group 
or  colony  near  the  margins  of  sparsely  disposed 
shrubberies.  The  extreme  beauty  of  Us  large 
corymbs  of  deep  yellow  flowers  and  the  dark 
green  leafage  cannot  but  be  much  admired.  When 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  shrub  for  the  garden, 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  will  quickly  root  if 
inserted  at  this  time,  provided  the  cultivator  has 
awarmpitor  propagating  housein  which  to  plunge 
them.  I  find  they  strike  more  readily  in  autumn 
than  in  spring,  though  they  will  strike  in  the  latter 
season  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood 
attached.  By  striking  the  cuttings  in  autumn  the 
plants  may  be  grown  on  gently  all  winter,  thus 
building  up  a  strong  plant  by  .June  ;  before  then  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the  open. 
This  Cassia  repays  liberal  treatment,  therefore  the 
position  intended  for  it  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand by  digging  out  and  wheeling  away  the  soil  if 
uncongenial  and  replacing  with  some  enriched 
loam  and  old  potting  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the 
garden  is  fairly  rich  and  light  I  would  advise 
digging  in  some  stiffer  soil,  together  with  some 
rich  manure. 

On  the  approach  of  frost  the  plants  must  be 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth  if  possible,  and  potted 
up  for  storing  in  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter 
months,  partially  withholding  the  supply  of  water. 
In  February  the  plants  should  be  repotted  into 
fresh  maiden  soil  and  pruned  back  to  wood  that  is 
ripe.  Place  them  in  humid  heat  to  induce  them  to 
break,  afterwards  growing  them  in  a  somewhat 
cooler  structure  until  in  April  or  May  they  are 
placed  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  frame  ground  to 
harden  in  readiness  for  planting  out  about  the 
second  week  in  June.  For  covering  a  back  wall  of 
a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  this  Cassia  is  unsur- 
passed. The  border  should  be  restricted  if  the 
plant  is  to  be  permanent,  as  over-luxuriant  growth 
will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  flowers.     I  have 
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CORDON     APPLE     TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
IR,— I  am  about  to  plant  an  edging  of 
cordon  Apples  along  both  sides  of  a 
garden  walk  about  1  foot  from  the 
ground.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  give  me  a  list  of 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  best  for  the 
size  of  bloom,  colour  of  fruit,  free- 
and  hardiness  to  be  considered  before 
quality  of  fruit.  J-  M- 

[In  order  successfully  to  grow  low  cordon  Apple 
trees  the  varieties  planted  must  be  free  growers. 
As  the  primary  object  our  correspondent  has  in 
view  is  to  plant  his  cordons  for  rich  colouring 
effect  of  the  fruit  in  autumn  and  for  the  charm  of 
the  flowers  in  spring,  irrespective  of  quality  of 
fruit,  there  is  no  necessity  to  include  any  weak 
or  uncertain  growers  in  the  list.  The  following 
list  includes  Apples  of  large  size,  rich  colouring, 
and  handsome  appearance,  the  flowers  of  most  of 
them  being  large  and  beautifully  coloured  :— 

Beauty  of  Bath.— A.  well-known  early  exhibition 
variety  of  moderate  size  and  rich  colouring. 

Lady  Sndeley. --An  exquisitely  coloured  variety, 
of  free  growth,  and  a  good  cropper. 

Durhess  of  Oldenburg.  —  One  of  the  surest 
croppers,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly  coloured 
and  handsome. 

Worcester  Pearmain.— This  well-known  and 
popular  Apple  needs  no  description.  Its  hand- 
some crimson  skin,  abundant  bearing  qualities, 
and  good  flavour  have  secured  for  it  a  very  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  fruit  growers. 

Red  Aslrachan.—One  of  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  of  all  Apples. 

Emperor  Ale.mnder.— For  handsome  appearance 
when  ripe  this  variety  is  truly  an  emperor  amongst 
Apples.  The  fruit  is  of  immense  size,  beautiful 
conical  shape,  of  a  rich  and  handsome  colour,  good 
cropper,  and  a  free  grower. 

Washington.— A  fine  exhibition  variety,  large, 
and  of  exquisitely  delicate  colouring. 

Peasgood's  iVoHs«c/i.— This  variety  attains  an 
enormous  size,  especially  when  grown  as  a  cordon. 


VERATEUM  ALBTTM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

tSiR, — Your  fine  illustration  of  Veratrum  viride  in 
the  issue  of  October  25  prompts  me  to  refer  to  the 
somewhat  considerable  difficulty  there  is  in  dealing 
with  Veratrums,  in  consequence  of  their  prodigious 
growth  below  ground  ;  also  to  mention  a  singular 
method  of  natural  multiplication  that  may  not  be 
generally  known. 

The  Veratrum  I  grow  is  V.  album.  In  a  border 
not  favourable  to  the  deep  rooting  of  most  plants, 
this  one,  while  confining  its  top  growth  for  three 
or  four  years  to  a  single  spike,  sends  out  from  a 
solid  root-stock  tier  upon  tier  of  supple  thong-like 
roots  (at  an  angle  of  about  45°)  of  a  length  of  about 
2  feet.  When  soil  is  shaken  from  them  the  roots 
are  too  dense  to  do  anything  with  ;  they  need  to 
be  nearly  all  cut  away  before  replanting.  Thus 
treated  plants  will  grow  away  freely,  but  take 
about  three  years  to  establish  themselves  before 
producing  their  massive  flower-stems.  Seeds  are 
uncertain  of  germination,  and  seedlings  do  not 
flower  for  some  j'ears. 

Early  in  October  the  leaves  fade  and  hang  about 
the  stem.  Then  on  each  of  the  strongest  stems, 
about  4  inches  from  the  ground,  I  find  one  thick 
green  bud  U  inches  long  this  year  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb  ;  from  each  side  of  the  bud  a  thick 
white  root  runs  down  between  the  hard  woody 
stem  and  the  bast-like  outer  bark.  These  buds 
may  easily  pass  unnoticed.  They  are  not  always 
so  prominent  or  so  green  as  this  season,  and  the 
clinging  leaves  conceal  them.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  division  and  of  seed  germination  it  is 
probable  that  buds  provide  the  most  natural  means 
of  increase.  Buds  make  flowering  plants  in  the 
second  year.  My  plants  this  year  are  fully  6  feet 
high.  Dudley  Docker. 

King's  X^orton,  Worcatershire. 


SHRUBS  FOR  HEDGE  AND  GARDEN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
SiR,^Considered  as  hedge  or  screen  bushes,  can 
you  tell  me  the  chief  comparative  points  in 
Cypress,  Thuja,  Retinospora,  and  .Junipers?  Will 
they  all  stand  pruning  flat  for  a  hedge,  and  is  .July 
the  proper  time  to  prune  them  ?  My  preference 
would  be  for  golden  or  silver  varieties,  and  the 
hedge  to  be  kept  about  (i  feet  or  less  in  height. 
When  one  sees  young  conifers  in  a  nursery  most  of 
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them  look  very  much  alike,  and  to  the  uninitiated 
it  is  hard  to  guess  whether  they  are  dwarfs 
twenty  years  old  or  of  the  Californian  big  tree 
variety;  nor  do  I' know  of  any  easy  means  of 
finding  out  from  books  on  gardening,  as  conifers 
and  evergreens  are  generally  dismissed  in  a  page 
or  two  of  generalities,  with  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
Lebanon  and  some  fine  Cedar  the  writer's  great- 
uncle  saw  fifty  years  ago  in  Palestine. 

William  B.  Welch. 
[The  Junipers,  Thujas,  Cupressus  or  Cypress, 
with  which  last  the  Retinosporas  are  now  incor- 
porated, though  they  are  kept  distinct  in  most 
gardens  and  nurseries,  differ  from  each  other  in 
various  botanical  particulars,  though  to  the 
uninitiated  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  all 
of  them.  For  hedges  of  6  feet  or  less  one  of  the 
best  is  Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus  lawsoniana), 
which  is  cheap,  grows  quickly,  and  stands  cutting 
well.  The  foliage  of  this  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
green,  but  as  you  prefer  gold  or  silver  forms  the 
best  we  can  recommend  are  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea  or  R.  pisifera  aurea,  which  resemble  each 
other  in  many  particulars.  Two  other  and  cheaper 
Retinosporas,  viz.,  R.  obtusa  and  R.  pisifera,  can 
also  be  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  For 
taller  hedges,  that  is  to  say,  where  6  feet 
is  the  minimum  instead  of  the  maximum,  a 
further  choice  is  open  to  you,  as  the  follow- 
ing are  available  :  Thuja  Lobbi,  a  rich  and 
efisotive , green  at  all  seasons;  Thuja  occi- 
dentalis,  scarcely  as  good  as  the  last ;  and 
the  Deodar(Cedrus  deodara),  whose  drooping 
shoots  are  very  pretty.  In  the  case  of  coni- 
ferous plants  the  pruning  is  best  done  in 
the  spring  before  the  plants  start  growth, 
as  the  young  shoots  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive, and  if  carried  out  in  .July  they  are  cut 
off  in  the  height  of  their  beauty.  After  all 
there  is  no  other  conifer  to  equal  the  Ytw 
as  a  hedge,  and  if  you  prefer  the  golden- 
leaved  forms  they  will  conform  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  ordinary  kinds.  Eifecti\e 
plants  of  these  are,  however,  costly  to  buj-, 
and  for  a  hedge  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate  we  should  recommend  Cupressus  law- 
soniana. You  do  not  say  whether  the  place 
is  near  the  sea,  but  as  your  letter  is  dated 
from  Folkestone  we  thought  it  might  be  so, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  better  hedge  plant 
than  the  Tamarisk,  which  in  summer  is  equal 
to  any  of  the  conifers,  and  stands  cutting 
and  sea  breezes  well. — Ed.] 


Like  "  W.  S.,"  I  believe  that  much  disease  is 
caused  through  heavy  manuring,  and  one  has  only 
to  try  experiments  in  this  direction  to  justify  the 
statement.  In  conclusion,  _  there  is  one  other 
subject  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  as 
spreading  disease,  viz. ,  too  close  planting  between 
the  rows.  This  season  has  been  wet  and  cold, 
growth  has  been  rampant,  and  the  haulm  has 
become  a  thicket  where  air  and  light  could  not 
possibly  play  their  proper  parts.  Far  different 
were  the  plants  allowed  more  space. 

Liverpool.  A.  B. 
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PEAR    CONFERENCE. 

THIS  Pear  is  well  worth  adding  to  a 
li.st  of  the  best  varieties,  for  it  has 
several  good  points — it  is  of  hand- 
some appearance,  crops  heavily,  and 
the  flavour  is  equal  to  that  of  many 
mid-season  varieties.  This  Pear  was 
certificated  at  the  conference  at  C!hiswick  in 


as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  treatment  a  thoroughly 
good  shaking  of  the  boughs  of  the  infested  tree  so 
as  to  bring  down  the  injured  fruit  will  be  of 
service.  Also  spreading  a  coat  of  quicklime  on  a 
dry  day  beneath  the  infested  tree  and  then 
slaking  it  might  have  a  good  effect  in  killing  the 
escaping  maggots. 

When  Pears  are  grown  in  grass  orchards  a  deal 
of  the  fallen  infested  fruit  would  be  cleared  off  by 
having  sheep  on  the  ground.  If  the  tree  roots  are 
not  too  near  the  surface  the  plan  of  skimming  the 
surface  and  turning  the  earth  with  its  contained 
pests  would  answer  well. 

The  Pear  leaf  disease  known  as  "blister,"  which 
is  caused  by  a  minute  cylindrical  four-legged  mite 
(Phytoptus  pyri)  does  great  harm  to  Pear  leafage. 
Where  there  are  only  a  few  leaves  infested  or  the 
trees  are  small  it  is  well  to  pick  these  leaves  oiJ 
and  burn  them  as  soon  as  the  attack  is  observed. 

Most  of  the  insects  that  prove  disastrous  to  the 
Apple  may  frequently  be  found  on  the  Pear,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  described  for  Apples. 
Plum. 

The  Plum  aphis  or  green  fly  (Aphis  pruni)  is  to 
be  found  on  Apple,  Medlar,  Peach,  and  Apricot, 
besides  the  various  kinds  of  Plum,  and  is  exceed- 


THE  POTATO  CROP  OF  1902. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  interesting  remarks  by  your 
correspondent  "  W.  S.,"  Rood  Ashton, 
Wilts,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden 
re  this  year's  Potato  crop,  is  a  subject  that 
ought  to  call  forth  remarks  from  many 
districts.  Speaking  of  the  Liverpool  district 
generally,  which  boasts  of  its  splendid 
Potato  acreage,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  crop 
is  large  and  very  free  from  disease  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
spoken  to  many  farmers  and  have  inspected  their 
produce,  the  one  verdict  being  that,  considering  the 
season,  the  yield  is  capital  ;  magnificent  samples 
only  realise  sixpence  per  peck  in  almost  every  shop  in 
the  city.  Up-to-date  has  been  and  is  yet  a  standard 
market  variety.  British  Queen  is  with  us  a  splendid 
Potato.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  tender,  and 
proves  a  fine  second  early  variety.  Pioneer  and 
Charles  Fidler  are  sterling  varieties,  and  Empire, 
on  light  ground,  has  been  a  great  gain. 

Maincrop  commands  the  highest  price,  but  for 
two  or  three  years  the  stock  has  been  perceptibly 
smaller,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  seed,  and 
many  large  growers  pin  their  faith  on  Langworthy. 
Abundance,  too,  finds  a  ready  sale,  being  a  most 
heavy  cropper.  Change  of  seed  is  an  important 
factor  here,  the  increased  yield  showing  at  once 
the  advisability  of  this.  New  manure  at  one 
time  was  considered  the  correct  thing  when 
Potato  planting  ;  now,  in  some  instances,  an 
autumn  dressing  is  given,  and  on  land  of  a  clayey 
nature  works  well.  On  light  soils  the  use  of  newer 
manure  is  more  suitable. 


TEAR  (jONli-EREKqE.     (Two-thirds  natural  size.) 


1885.  The  shape  is  pyriforra,  skin  a  deep 
green  and  russet  colour  ;  the  tree  is  a  robust 
grower,  thriving  well  both  on  the  Quince  and 
Pear  stocks.  The  fruit  i.s  in  .season  during 
late  October  and  November  ;  when  grown  on  a 
wall  I  should  advise  a  cool  aspect  if  the  fruits 
are  wanted  late  in  the  autumn.  G.  W. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND   DISEASES 
AFFECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

(Continued  from  page  262.) 
Pear. 
The  Pear  gnat  midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora)  is  a 
very  frequent  trouble  to  Pear  growers,  from  the 
damage  caused  by  its  little  legless,  yellowish  white 
maggots,  living  in  numbers  inside  the  young 
Pears  in  their  very  early  condition.  Consequently, 
on  the  maggots  feeding  within  the  fruits  the 
growth  of  the  young  Pears  is  checked  and  stunted, 
the  centre  decays,  and  the  fruit  cracks  or  dies  and 
drops  off.  As  preventive  measures,  in  cases  where 
the  crop  is  in  reach,  pick  off  the  little  stunted 
Pears,  also  gather  up  the  fallen  fruit  and  destroy 


ingly  destructive.  Multiplication  of  the  insects 
takes  place  by  millions,  and  these  close  up  the 
pores  of  the  leaves  by  their  tenacious  excretions 
and  the  mealy  exudations  from  their  bodies.  They 
are  to  be  found  collected  in  numerous  colonies  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
are  sometimes  found  in  parties  on  the  stems  of  the 
green  fruit. 

As  a  remedy,  washes  with  a  foundation  of  soft 
soap  are  the  most  desirable,  because  they  have  the 
great  advantage  of  sticking  in  some  degree  to  the 
aphides  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  kill  them. 

The  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  is 
perhaps  the  most  injurious  of  all  our  orchard 
insects.  In  some  years,  when  favoured  by  drought 
and  heat,  the  mischief  is  widespread.  The  cater- 
pillars prey  on  the  leaves  and  buds  of  Plum, 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Nut,  and  sometimes  on 
Currants.  In  regard  to  this  pest  it  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  where  young  trees 
are  fastened  to  stakes  it  is  necessary  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  stop  the  traffic  up  these  supports, 
and  thence  to  the  trees  ;  also  where  bundles  of 
sticks  are  tied  round  the  trees  to  prevent  their 
being  gnawed  by  animals,  the  guards  themselves 
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will  probably  be  a  source  of  caterpillar  attack  at 
hitching  time  in  spring  unless  well  looked  after. 
The  guards  or  stakes  therefore  should  be  well 
tarred  and  a  greased  band  placed  on  the  tree  above 
the  supports  or  protections. 

The  following  method  of  grease-banding  for  fruit 
trees  was  suggested  by  the  late  Miss  E.  Ormerod, 
LL  I)  ,  which  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity 
and  cheapness,  a  consideration  when  some  hundreds 
of  trees  have  to  be  attended  to.  The  material 
emplo3'ed  is  a  kind  of  tough  paper,  which  is  used 
by  grocers  for  wrapping  up  butter,  lard,  and  the 
like,  and  is  known  as  grease-proof  paper.  This  is 
applied  by  a  band,  as  many  inches  wide  as  is 
thought  fit  (the  wider  the  better),  being  passed 
round  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  band  should  be 
cut  long  enough  for  the  ends  to  overlap  well,  and 
the.se  are  fastened  by  paste.  The  whole  is  made 
secure  by  a  piece  of  bast  mat  tied  round  the 
paper  near  each  edge.  This  work  can  be  lapidly 
and  well  done  by  women.  On  the  paper  bands  the 
grease,  on  application,  may  be  spread  in  any  way 
preferred,  but  the  best  way  is  considered  to  be  to 
lay  it  on  with  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  wood,  and 
plentifully,  both  as  to  width  of  band  and  thickness 
of  layer.  J.  J.  Willis. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 

STRAWBEERIES  FOR  FORCING. 

By  this  time  all  Strawberries  required  for  forcing 
should  have  had  the  crowns  thoroughly  ripened. 
Unless  this  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  success 
and  a  full  crop  of  delicious  fruit  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed. I  have  this  season  seen  plants  placed  under 
a  very  shad}'  wall,  where  the  sun  could  hardl}' 
reach  them,  and  placed  so  thickly  together  that  the 
foliage  was  weak  and  poor.  Xow  the  result  in  this 
ease  will  be  a  partial  if  not  a  total  failure. 
Strawberry  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  potted  up, 
should  be  placed  in  full  sun  and  carefully  attended 
to  as  regards  watering,  itc.  As  soon  as  the  hard 
weather  sets  in  the  plants  may  be  placed  together 
and  plunged  in  ashes.  This  will  prevent  the  pots 
being  broken  by  frosts.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  as  regards  the  forcing  of  the  plants. 
The  plants  do  not  require  too  much  heat ;  a 
minimum  of  .50",  rising  to  70"  in  the  day  time, 
will  be  found  to  force  them  naturally  and  ensure 
a  crop  of  juicy  Strawberries  out  of  season. 

John  Desman. 
Thi  Laurels,  Cains  Cross,  Strowl. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  RECENT 

BOOKS. 

DEEi'tR  Knowledc:e  Wanted. — "  I  am  often 
struck  with  the  total  ignorance  the  j-ounger 
generation  of  England  displays  of  anything  con- 
nected with  plants  and  flowers,  or  of  country  life 
and  its  pursuits.  I  was  standing  one  daj'  in  a 
garden  with  a  young  ladj',  a  relation  of  some 
neighbours  of  ours  ;  she  was  here  on  a  visit,  and  I 
remarked  to  her  on  the  beaut}-  of  the  Acanthus  in 
her  brother's  garden.  She  beamed.  ^Acanthus, 
Ah!  do  Idl  mi,  which  are  the  Acanthus?'  We 
were  just  then  standing  among  them.  She  was  a 
most  a-sthetic  young  woman— St.  George's  corre- 
spondence classes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  knew 
in  a  moment  that  my  mention  of  Acanthus  had 
touched  the  chord  of  Corinthian  capitals,  Greek 
architecture,  &c.,  but  it  "■«<  odd.  This  young 
person  embroidered  her  own  dresses  in  the  most 
approved  high  art  shades,  and  went  about  in 
raiment  of  a  cut  and  style  that  was  the  despair  of 
her  Tuscan  residential  relation,  who  was  a  person 
of  ver}'  good  taste  in  all  his  surroundings.  But 
she  was  not  a  solitary  example  of  ignorance.  I 
was  asked  one  day  if  my  garden  possessed  any 
'Japanese  Orchids.'  I  have  never  connected 
Orchids  with  Japan,  and  do  not  recall  having  seen 
any  while  there,  and  I  answered  in  the  negative  ; 
but  presently  we  passed  a  bed  of  Spanish  Irises, 
and  the  enquirer,  pointing  to  them,  said,  'There 
are  the  Japanese  Orchids  I  was  asking  for.'  No 
doubt  he  had  heard  Irises  called,  as  ihej'  some- 
times are,  the  '  poor  man's  Orchids,'  and  muddled 
it  up.     1  have  also  been  told  of  Hortensias  flower- 


ing in  the  open  in  the  month  of  March,  and  on 
going  to  inspect  these  remarkable  plants  found 
them  to  be  the  large  leaved  Megasea.  The 
latest  information  I  have  had  was  that  Larkspurs 
were  Lupins,  but  I  could  multiply  instances  of 
astounding  ignorance  in  regard  to  gardening 
matters  of  the  most  ordinary  description  among 
people  who  have  presumably  had  some  opportuni- 
ties afforded  them  of  knowing  better.'" — From 
"  In  a  Tuscan  Garden." 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

WE  have  now  arrived  at  a  season  of 
the  year  which,  so  far  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden 
is  concerned,  is  the  least  impor- 
tant of  all.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  little  lime  to  rest  on  our  oars, 
and  the  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  high-class 
vegetables  can  always  find  plenty  to  occupy  his 
mind  and  time  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  if  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  excel  in  this,  perhaps  the 
most  important  branch  of  gardening.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  first-class  produce  is  not 
obtained  by  merely  manuring,  digging,  and  sowing 
the  seed,  but  is  the  result  of  careful  and  well 
thought-out  plans,  and  though  some  may  be 
favoured  by  much  more  genial  soils  and  other 
advantages  than  others,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
unless  advantage  is  taken  of  them,  that  the  best 
success  will  be  attained.  As  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  by  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation 
almost  any  land  may  be  made  to  produce  good 
vegetables.  A  plan  should  be  made  of  the  garden 
and  a  site  selected  where  each  crop  is  to  be  grown 
next  season,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  ground 
treated  accordingly.  Endeavour  to  change  the 
land  annually  for  most  things,  exception  being 
made  of  such  as  <.)nions.  Horse-radish,  and  Arti- 
chokes ;  on  no  account  should  the  Brassicas 
be  grown  two  seasons  in  succession  on  the  same 
land  or  clubbing  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 
In  some  localities  this  causes  much  trouble,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  after  the  ground  is  turned 
up  thorough  good  dressings  of  soot,  fresh  lime, 
cinder,  and  wood  ashes  should  be  given. 

We  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
at  this  season,  especially  so  on  wet,  heavy  ground, 
and  must  shape  our  course  accordingly.  Take 
advantage  whenever  it  is  dry  and  frosty  to  get  as 
much  wheeling  done  as  possible,  and  on  no  account 
attempt  to  work  the  soil  when  in  a  wet  state  or 
the  consequences  will  be,  by  the  time  the  season 
comes  round  again  for  getting  in  the  crops, 
instead  of  its  being  in  a  suitable  state  for  receiving 
them  it  will  be  just  the  reverse.  No  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  making  everything  as  safe  as 
possible  in  case  of  a  hard  winter.  "Safe  bind, 
safe  find  "  is  an  old  proverb  which  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  though  in  some  seasons  we 
may  go  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  labour  and 
trouble,  it  is  alwaj's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Any  work  which  is  in  arrears  should  be  pushed  on 
without  further  delay.  All  white  Broccoli  should 
be  layered  or  it  is  certain  to  suffer  considerably 
after  such  a  mild  autumn. 

Protecting  material  should  be  got  in  readiness 
for  protecting  (Uobe  Artichokes,  and  some  suckers 
potted  up  unless  done  as  previously  advised.  Lift 
and  store  suthcient  roots  of  Parsnips,  Chicory, 
Salsafy,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Scorzonera  for 
a  few  weeks'  supply,  but  the  bulk  is  best  left  in 
the  ground. 

Pull  and  store  all  Turnips  which  are  of  a  suit- 
able size,  and  draw  soil  over  the  smaller  one.s. 
Mould  up  all  Cabbages.  E.  Beckett. 

Aklcnham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  HerlJi. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 
Zonal  Pel.\iigoniums 
That  were  rooted  in  the  summer  and  are  growing 
in  .Sinch  pots  may  be  potted  into  their  flowering 
pots.     Over-potting   must   be   avoided,    as   Pelar- 
goniums flower  most   satisfactorily  if  allowed  to 


become  somewhat  pot-bound  and  liberally  fed  with 
liquid  manures.  Good  fibrous  loam,  pulled  to 
pieces  with  the  hand,  and  dried  manure,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  wood  ash  and  silver  sand,  will  make 
the  best  compost.  It  is  essential  that  the  soil 
should  be  rammed  fairly  firm  in  potting  or  the 
growth  will  be  sappy.  Afibrd  good  drainage  and 
water  with  great  care  during  winter.  Keep  the 
plants  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  pit  with  a 
rather  drj'  atmosphere.  The  plants  should  bo 
stopped  occasionally  in  order  to  encourage  a  sturdy 
growth,  and  all  flower-buds  pinched  off.  Show, 
decorative,  and  fancj'  Pelargoniums  require  some- 
what similar  treatment.  Due  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  training  and  tying  of  the  growth  of 
the  earliest  batches.  Later  plants  should  be 
kept  pinched,  a  sharp  look  out  kept  for  green  flj', 
and  measures  taken  to  eradicate  this  pest. 
Vaporising  is  the  best  remedy. 

Hcmea  elegans. 
Well-rooted  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
sized  pots.  Thorough  drainage  and  a  rich  porous 
compost  are  two  essentials  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  these  plants.  Watering  should  be 
practised  with  exceeding  care.  Air  must  be 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  nothing  is 
so  liable  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the  Huraea 
as  a  close  humid  atmosphere.  Fire-heat  should 
only  be  applied  to  keep  out  frost. 

Hyacinths. 

For  the  early  supply  of  flowers  the  single 
varieties,  as  the  buds  show,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  forcing  house,  according  to  demands.  Keep 
the  plants  near  the  light,  and  employ  as  little  heat 
as  possible.  A  bigh  temperature  will  cause  weak 
growth  and  poor  colour.  Tulips  withstand  a 
higher  temperature  better  than  the  Hyacinth. 
In  an}'  case  the  temperature  of  the  forcing  house 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  65".  A  succession 
of  Narcissi  and  Jonquils  should  be  forced  at 
intervals. 

Greenhouse  Climeebs. 

Thin  out  the  weak  shoots  of  Lapagerias,  retaining 
all  strong  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  base.  These 
plants  should  be  sponged  over  frequently,  as 
insect  pests  are  liable  to  infest  them.  Roses 
should  have  any  small  weak  growths  cut  hard 
back,  but  all  strong  shoots  should  be  retained. 
The  shoots  of  Cobea  scandens,  Tacsonias,  and 
similar  climbers  that  have  ceased  to  flower  should 
be  tied  and  rearranged. 

John  Fleming. 

We.i'ha7}i  Park  Gardens,  Slo^igh. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  Winter  Moth. 
It  is  now  somewhat  late  to  recommend  measures 
to  prevent  the  female  insects  ascending  the  stems 
of  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs  ;  it  is,  however,  far  better  to  take  pre- 
ventive measures  even  now  than  not  at  all,  and  it 
pays  to  attend  to  trees  with  short  stems  as  well 
as  standards.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  to 
procure  grease-proof  paper  bands  from  4  inches  to 
a  inches  in  width  and  suthciently  long  to  encircle 
the  stems  and  slightly  overlap.  These  should  be 
made  perfectly  secure  in  such  a  way  as  will  prevent 
a  moth  getting  under  them.  Bands  for  the  purpose 
and  a  grease  preparation  also  are  in  the  market, 
and  can  be  readily  procured.  It  is  necessary, 
owing  to  the  grease  in  a  measure  losing  its  adhe- 
siveness from  exposure,  occasionally  to  re-dress  the 
bands  with  it. 

Prcninc  Wall  Trees. 
It  is  advisable  to  commence  the  winter  pruning 
upon  wall  trees  soon  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  this 
affords  a  suitable  opportunity  to  repair  defective 
walls,  their  copings  or  trellises,  and  to  cleanse 
them  from  injurious  insects  that  may  be  there. 
An  insecticide  composed  of  caustic  soda  and  crude 
potash,  properly  diluted  with  hot  water,  is  now 
generally  used.  The  pruning  may  suitably  begin 
with  Morello  Cherries,  but  if  the  young  wood  was 
properly  managed  during  summer  this  will  not  be 
a  big  undertaking.  A  general  thinning  of  trees 
encumbered  with  unproductive  branches  should  be 
made.     Lay  in  young  wood  where  there  is  room. 
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Relieve  the  trees  also  of  spurs  or  other  useless 
growths  that  unduly  crowd  them  with  foliage. 
Provided  the  superfluous  shoots  of  the  Sweet 
Cherr}'  tree  were  carefuUj'  disbudded  and  pinched 
in  the  summer  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
shorten  overgrown  spurs,  or  thin  those  that  are 
badly  placed  in  cases  where  they  are  too  thick. 
Young  trees  that  have  not  filled  their  allotted 
space,  and  have  had  their  extending  shoots 
properlj'  trained,   and    the   remainder   either   dis 


house  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  placed 
in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  during 
winter.  When  larger  receptacles  are  needed 
transfer  to  others  when  growth  begins,  and  use 
as  compost  peat  and  sphagnvfm  moss. 

SuPHRO  -  Cattleya     Chajiberl.^inii     {Cattleya 

LODDIGESII   YAR.    HARRISONIANA    X    SoPHRONITIS 
GRAXDIFLORA). 

Of   the  Sophro-Cattleya  hybrids  this  is  one  of 


budded  or  pinched  in  the  summer,  will  only  need  j  the  most  beautiful.     It  is  a  good  companion  to  the 
to  have  their  strongest  leading  growths  shortened  i  other  named,  the  flowers  being  comparatively  large, 


sepals  and  petals  brilliant  rose-purple,  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  and  the  margins  of  the  side  lobes 
being  the  same  colour,  with  the  disc  and  throat  of 
lip  bright  yellow,  white  towards  the  base.  This 
is  also  of  rather  dwarf  growth,  and  is  best  grown 


to  a  wood  bud  in  order  to  cause  sufficient  shoots 
properlj'  to  furnish  the  trees  with  branches. 

Prd.nino  Plums. 

Only  dessert  varieties,  and  of  these  more  espe- 
cially the  best  late  ones,  are  usually  given  wall  in  pans  or  baskets  suspended,  otherwise  the  treat- 
space  in  the  southern  counties.  In  colder  districts,  ment  recommended  for  Sophro-C^ttleya  eximia 
however,  more  common  kinds  require  wall  pro-  is  suitable.  These  Sophro-Cattleya  hybrids  should 
tection.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  aged  trees  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  root  during  winter,  as 
in  a  fruitful  condition  without  their  spurs  ex-tend-  Cattleyas  generally  are,  but  should  have  sufficient 
ing  awaj'  from  the  wall,  although  much  may  be  I  water  to  keep  them  plump  and  healthy, 
done  by  shortening  and  thinning 
to  obviate  this.  'Young  growths 
may  be  in  many  cases  trained  to 
take  the  place  of  unprofitable 
branches,  and  in  the  case  of  cordon 
trees  a  wall  may,  by  adopting  this 
principle  of  treatment,  be  readily 
re-clothed  with  young  wood.  Young 
fan-trained  trees  that  have  not 
covered  their  allotted  space  will 
only  require  their  extending  shoots 
to  be  properlj'  shortened,  unless 
disbudding  and  stopping  has  been 
neglected,  when  the  j'oung  wood 
must  be  discreetly  thinned. 

T.    COOMBEE. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


autumn.  The  flower-spikes  issue  from  the  base 
of  the  young  growths  and  bear  numerous  flowers 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  green,  heavilj'  marked  with  dark  purple ; 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  white,  broken  with 
radiating  lines  of  bright  violet-blue,  crest  white, 
with  violet-blue  lines.  It  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  needs  ample  rooting  space.  It  is  grown  here 
in  the  cool  intermediate  house,  under  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  given  to  Zygopetalum 
Perrenoudi.  F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Hosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


A    NEW^    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Lady  Pkimrose. 

This  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  is 
a  primrose-yellow  sport  from  the  well-known 
variety  white  Mme.  Desgrange.  It  originated 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hampton. 
The  plant  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  has 
handsome  dark  green  foliage ; 
and  the  one  illustrated,  which 
was  growing  in  a  5-inch  pot, 
carried  a  dozen  really  good 
blooms  of  a  clear  and  pleasing 
colour.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  and  appear  to  last  in  beauty 
for  a  considerable  time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OECHIDS. 

Epidendrum  Endresio-Wallisii. 
This  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
hybrid  between  E.  Endresii  and 
E.  Wallisii.  Of  the  numerous 
Epidendrum  hybrids  now  available 
the  above  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, theflowers,  though  neither  large 
nor  showj',  being  very  pretty,  and 
owing  to  their  great  variation  upon 
different  plants  one  can  scarcely 
believe  them  to  be  the  oflspring 
of  the  same  parents.  Theflowfrs 
are  produced  from  the  apex  of  the 
stems  (which  grow  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high)  in  the  late  winter  and 
earlj'  spring,  last  long  in  perfec- 
tion, and  being  of  a  somewhat  fleshy 
nature  are  not  so  easilj"  afl'ected  by 
fog  as  is  the  case  with  many  Orchid 
flowers.  These,  like  the  majority 
of  hybrids,  are  easj'  to  cultivate, 
and  generally  develop  two  growths 
in  one  year,  and  flower  from  both 

at   the   same  time.      They  should   be  grown   in  '  Zvgopetalctm  Perrenoudi  (Zygopetalum  inter- 
pots,  rather  large,  according  to   the  size  of   the  .medium   x   Zygopetalum  Gautieri). 

plants,   as    they  root   with    exceptional   freedom.        The  Zygopetalum  hybrids  are  beautiful,  interest- 
They    should    be    repotted    when     beginning    to  ■  ing,  and  distinct,  and  the  above  is  one  of  the  best.  .  . 

grow  or  when    new  roots  are   coming    from    the  '  It   flowers   generally   during   the  spring   months.    Melanie,     Queen 


A  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  :  LADY  PR1MR0SE_    (Colour  o/jloivers,  pale  yellow.) 


Chrysanthemums      at 
Maidenhead.— Mp.   E.  F. 

Sueh.  —  As  most  of  the  trade 
growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
have  their  own  speciality,  so  Mr. 
Such,  of  Maidenhead,  may  be  said 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
earlj'  varieties,  which  are  yearly 
becoming  more  interesting  to 
amateurs  and  others  who  require 
them  tor  border  decoration.  Mr. 
Such's  collection  is  a  large  and 
comprehensive  one,  for  he  has 
altogether  about  2-10  varieties, 
which  he  grows  in  the  open  in 
many  thousands,  and  of  the  later 
sorts  that  require  the  usual  glass 
protection  he  has  also  a  goodly 
number  for  specimen  blooms.  Our 
visit  was  rather  too  late  to  see  the 
earlies  at  their  best,  but  enough 
remained  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  great  practical 
utility  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 
Pluie  d'Or,  a  very  free-flowering 
golden-j'ellow  little  Japanese,  is 
most  effective.  Crimsons  of  various 
tones,  but  mostly  rich  and  deep, 
are  found  in  Crimson  King, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  and  Coral  Queen,  a  really 
pretty  little  gem.  Bronze  Martinmas  is  very 
close  and  neat  in  form,  being  a  curious  tone 
of  pinkish  buft'.  In  whites  the  old  Sceur 
~  of    the     Earlies,     and    White 


base  of  the  bulbs,  using  as  compost  equal  propor-    The   spikes    issue    from    the   base   of   the  young  Quintus  are  helpful,  and  among  other  varieties  of 

tions  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  or  leaf-soil  may  i  growths   when   the   latter   are   from   4   inches   to  t^is  section   Mme.   Uesgranges,    its    yellow   sport 

be  used  as  a  rooting  medium.     They  thrive  weir  6  inches  high,  and  bear  from  six   to  twelve  lai:ge  Gustave   Wermig,    and   a   pale    lilac-pink    called 

here   in   a   light   position  in    the   coolest   part   of !  and  fragrant  flowers,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  Glory  of  the  Pacific  help  to  enliven  the  displaj'. 

the  Cattleya  house,   shaded  from  the  direct  rays  ':  purple-brown,  with  a  light  green  base,  lip  broad  '  Large  show  varieties  occupy  one  of  the  numerous 

of    the     sun     at     all     times,    and     always     kept  i  sufi-used    with    purple,    with    dark    violet-purple  glass  structures  in  Mr.  Such  s  establishment.   \  ery 

moderately   dry  at   the   root   at  every  season  of    radiating  veins,  crest  white,  with  purple  ridges,  rich  and  of  good  size  is  VV.  K.  Church,  a  deep  rosy 

the  year.  j  This  hybrid  grows  well  here  in  a  light  position  at  plum-coloured  crimson,  with  gold   reverse.     Mrs. 

Sophro-Cattleya    eximia    (C.    bowringiana    x  !  the  warmest  part  of  the  cool  intermediate  house  ?f^kley^°f[  ^^y  "^'^"^"'.;°'',?^;;';^^^^ 

SOPHROSITIS  grandiflora).  |  potted  entirely  in  leaf-mould.     Repotting  should  like    Colonel   W     B     Smith,    tdilh    Tabor,    the 

TUJc   ;=   „   „o..„  v,„„rUor>,o  utHo   h„u,.;A    ^„,o,.f    take  place  if  necessary  when  new  roots  issue  from  Viviand  Morel  family,   make   a    charming   colour 

This   IS   a^vey^^handsome  httk  _h£bri_d^J_warf|^j^^    P^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^,^y^^  growths.      These   should  arrangement.      Mrs.    Coombes,    a    pretty    silvery 


and   compact   in   growth,   with   flowers   generally  |  ^^^^^    .^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^g^^   j^^   ^.^^^  of   water,  !  pink  and  of  good  size,  is  always  attractive.     Soleil 


j'Oung   growths. 

producedln  winte?  or  late  autumn  from  the  top  of  ;  °«^<=^  "^    ^""'^^d.'"   ^"/«,''   ^f  ■      ,  „f     i,^  .  u         "  f.         ,  11  M„,„      P=K.;«1 

the  bulbs  somewhat  before  the  latter  have  fully    though  much  less  is  needed  when  grown  in   leaf-    d'Octobre      soft     pale     yello     ;      Mme      Gabriel 
developed.      The    sepals    and    petals    are    bright    °'°"'''-  g^'brie,    the    deep    golden-yellow    of    Le    Grand 

purplish  rose,  lip  dark  purple-rose,  with  a  lilht   Zygo-Colax    amesiana     (Zygopetalum   brachy- ,  Dragon  ;    and    other  well  known  standard    sorts 

■ -■  ~ ■  ■■  PETALUM   X   CoLAX  JUGOSUS).  1  too  numerous  to  mention  all  nnd  a  place  in  the 

This  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  and  in  bloom  during   collection. 


yellow  throat.    This  should  be  grown  in  small  pans 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cool  intermediate 
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Chpysanthemums    at    Roupell 

Park.  —  At  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  8on"s 
nurseries  the  other  day  we  were  pleased  to  find 
such  a  grand  display.  In  the  house  used  for  culti- 
vating pot  Vines  we  found  quite  a  representative 
up-to-date  collection.  Among  the  finest  flowers 
we  noticed  Mrs.  White  I'opham,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Greenfield,  Mrs.  E'.  G.  Fox,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Mme.  Carnol.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
growers  ability  is  that  nianj'  of  the  best  flowers 
are  found  on  plants  1  foot  to  "2  feet  high  in  6-inch 
pots.  We  were  informed  that  the  firm  have  a 
larger  demand  for  single  -  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Messrs.  Peed  sent  out  many  beautiful 
varieties,  amongst  those  distributed  last  year 
being  Bessie  Conway,  a  lovely  white ;  Crown 
Jewel,  large  bronzy  jellow  ;  Little  Pet,  soft  pink  ; 
May  Baylis,  pale  mauve :  Fairy  Queen,  yellow 
ground,  tinted  bronze.  The  new  varieties  to  be 
sent  out  this  year  include  the  following :  Edgar 
Forbes,  pale  pink,  very  large  ;  Roupell  Beaut}',  a 
gem,  dark  plura  ;  J.  F.  McLeod,  deep  pink,  grand 
flower;  Starlight,- eanar3--yellow  ;  Yellow  Purity, 
straw  colour,  very  prettj- ;  and  Pink  Beauty,  pale 
pink,  large  form.  We  were  much  interested 
before  leaving  to  see  the  houses  of  Begonias  with 
the  last  seasons  seed-pods  ripening.  Mr.  Bastin 
assured  us  that  it  was  the  best  seed  season  they 
had  ever  experienced.  Judging  from  the  enormous 
quantities  of  Begonias  just  being  taken  up,  good 
results  have  evident!}-  been  had  from  the  100,000 
seedlings  planted  out  in  May  and  June. 

Chrysanthemums"  at    the   Floral 
Nursery,  Maidenhead.— The  Floral  Xur- 

sery.  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  was  for  manj'  years 
an  important  centre  for  the  distribution  of  new 
seedling  Chrysanthemums,  and  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  carried  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  who  has  now  for  his  successor  a  son  bearing 
the  same  name.  .Judging  by  some  very  promising 
examples  of  new  seedlings  that  were  in  full  bloom 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  son  will  ere  long 
follow  in  the  fathei's  footsteps.  We  were  much 
interested  in  the  novelties  which  are  under  trial, 
some  of  them  being  fine  examples  of  exhibition 
blooms,  but  being  at  present  unnamed  cannot  very 
well  be  enumerated  at  length.  The  general  col- 
lection includes  all  the  popular  standard  varieties 
of  recent  introduction,  which  are  certainly  in  as 
good  form  as  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Several 
greenhouses  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  flowering 
the  plants,  and,  dealing  first  with  those  of  the 
large-flowering  type,  we  need  onh'  mention  that 
all  the  Viviand  Morel  familj-  are  grown  and  flowered 
in  capital  form,  that  others  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, such  as  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Jane  Molyneux,  Florence 
Molyneux  (both  immense  white  varieties),  Lily 
Mountford,  and  Mrs.  George  Mileham  quite  nijiin- 
tain  their  reputation  for  size  and  colour.  French 
seedlings  are  well  represented  by  the  large  silver- 
pink  N.C.  S.  .Jubilee,  which  seems  to  be  good 
everywhere  ;  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  a  big  useful 
white  ;  the  curious  green  Mme.  Ed.  Rogers  : 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  with  its  wonderful  mingling 
of  salmon,  rose,  and  gold  ;  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  a 
large  white  suffused  purple  ;  Soleil  d'Octobre,  pale 
canary -jellow  :  and  Mme.  JIarie  Liger  Ligneau, 
silvery  pink,  very  deep  in  build,  and  fairly  large 
in  size,  seems  to  be  a  more  substantial  flower  than 
when  we  saw  it  first  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
ISXJO.  Yellows  are  particularly  rich  and  numerous. 
M.  Anatole  Rible  is  a  sport  from  Xellie  Pockelt, 
Sir  George  White,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the  richest  perhaps  of  all. 
Rich  purple  is  well  shown  in  W.  R.  Church,  a 
large  solid-looking  flower,  beside  which  Australie 
looks  dull  and  dingy  :  Ernest  Bettisworth,  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  and  William  Bardney  are  other 
varieties  of  the  same  shade.  One  or  two  l.irge 
incurved  varieties  are  notable  instances  of  the 
change  that  is  coming  over  this  old-fashioned 
section.  A  nice  little  lot  of  early  flowering 
varieties  in  pots  were  making  a  good"  displaj'  of 
bright  colour  ;  Mme.  (!.  Menier,  very  free,  colour 
purple  ;  Mme.  Jacob,  chestnut-crimson  :  Ryecroft 
Glory,  another  very  free   bloomer,  deep  yellow ; 


I 


old  Source  d'Or,  always  bright  and  effective : 
M.  William  Holmes,  Roi  des  Precoees,  0.  .J. 
Quintus,  and  its  white  sport ;  Pluie  d'Or,  a  fine 
rich  golden-yellow  :  and  many  other  well-known 
useful  varieties  for  outdoor  purposes  were  in  the 
collection. 

Chrysanthemums .  at    Battepsea 

Park. — If  there  is  one  feature  about  the  show 
of  Chrj'santhemums  at  Battersea  Park  that 
differentiates  it  from  all  others  it  is  the  wonder- 
fully attractive  way  in  which  the  front,  side  and 
ends  of  the  greenhouse  are  decorated  with  freely- 
flowered  little  Japanese  and  Pompon  varieties. 
The  kinds  used  this  year  for  the  purpose  are 
worthy  of  enumeration,  because  nowadays  there  is 
an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  man}'  growers  to 
use  the  golden  flowermoreand  moreasa  decorative 
S'abject.  In  the  Pompons,  Rosinante,  Aigle  d'Or, 
Sunset,  La  Vogue,  and  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  are 
profusely  flowered  and  help  to  cover  the  front  of 
the  greenhouse  and  new  part  of  the  roof.  Larger 
forms  include  Elsie,  L'lle  des  plaisirs.  Source  d'Or, 
and  an  old  favourite,  Margot,  the  last-named  in 
particular  making  a  grand  display  over  the 
entrance  and  exit,  right  up  high  to  the  ridge  of  the 
house.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  a  large  sloping 
and  undulating  bank  of  bloom  from  the  rear,  and 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  kind. 
There  can  be  no  service  to  the  public  at  large  in 
minutely  describing  in  extravagant  language 
varieties  that  are  already  well  known  to  every 
grower  of  the  flower,  for  so  far  as  novelties  go 
these  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  displays  at 
the  parks.  They  are  chiefly  older  varieties  of 
known  merit,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a 
few  modern  kinds  that  have  already  figured  to 
advantage  elsewhere.  Incurves  are  numerous,  but 
not  the  modern  race  of  mongrel-bred,  ill-shaped 
monstrosities  that  are  rapidly  displacing  the  old 
type  we  used  to  see  at  our  shows.  Lord  Alcester, 
Baron  Hirseh,  Mr.  Bunn,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  White 
Beverley,  and  Golden  Beverley  are  some  examples 
of  a  type  that  for  form  cannot  be  beaten.  For 
richness  of  colour  in  the  Anemone  group  nothing 
can  possibly  surpass  Descartes,  a  fine  deep  wine- 
coloured  crimson,  and  in  hairy  kinds  the  palm  for 
size  and  distinctness  must  be  awarded  to  Hairy 
Wonder.  Esau  also  belongs  to  the  same  section, 
but  is  much  smaller,  the  colour  being  soft  rosy  pink 
of  a  silk-like  hue  shaded  gold.  Beauty  of  Truro  is 
also  included.  In  .Japanese  there  is  a  floral  feast  of 
colour  difficult  for  words  to  describe.  The  blooms 
range  from  the  most  massive  of  the  big  show 
varieties  down  to  the  smallest  of  the  decorative 
kinds.  We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
but  perhaps  the  shortest  method  is  to  arrange 
them  in  their  groups  of  origin.  Thus  Continental 
varieties  from  various  raisers  include  the  ever- 
popular  Viviand  Morel,  M.  Freeman,  a  dwarf, 
useful  pink  ;  M.  Wm.  Holmes,  a  capital  October 
crimson  decorative  variety  of  great  service  ;  and 
Calvat's  varieties.  Colonial  growers  contribute 
some  of  the  finest  for  size  and  most  effective 
in  colour.  Home  growers  are  of  course  well 
represented,  many  of  their  varieties  being 
very  charming  in  their  colours.  The  day  of 
American  novelties  seems  to  be  over  for  the 
present,  although  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Chicago  show  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum 
Society  may  do  much  to  awaken  a  revival.  A.  H. 
Fewkes,  a  deep  golden-yellow  ;  William  Tricker, 
a  very  useful  decorative  pink  ;  Belle  of  Castle- 
wood,  pale  pink,  are  seedlings  of  Transatlantic 
origin. 

Chrysanthemums     at      Ryecroft 

Nursery,  Lewisham.  —  As  a  raiser  and 
distributor  of  new  and  choice  Chrysanthemums 
during  the  past  decade,  few  specialists,  per- 
haps, have  achieved  greater  success  than  the 
proprietor  of  Ryecroft  Xursery,  Lewisham.  The 
Chrysanthemums  here  have  never  been  seen  in 
better  form,  the  two  large  show  houses  being  well 
filled  with  plants  carrying  blooms  of  all  up-to-date 
sorts  and  novelties  which  are  to  be  distributed  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to 
Ryecroft  the  .Japanese  blooms  throughout  the 
whole  collection  were  very  fine,  and  proved  most 
conclusively  that  if  the  plants  could  do  so  well 
within   the  metropolitan  area,  how  much  better 


they  would  succeed  in  the  pure  air  of  our  country 
gardens.  One  is  struck  with  the  improved  form 
which  characterises  many  of  the  better  novelties, 
the  time  when  large,  coarse,  and  rough-looking 
blooms  were  in  the  ascendant  evidently  now 
being  past.  Colour,  too,  has  improved.  Glorious 
and  warm  tones  of  colour  appeared  to  prevail 
everywhere,  and  poor  and  washy  sorts  were  much 
less  frequently  met  with.  The  rich  yellow  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Greenfield,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Phtebus, 
but  infinitely  superior,  were  everywhere  in  evidence, 
proving  its  consistency  as  an  exhibition  variety. 
This  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  was  Mrs. 
George  Mileham,  which  has  turned  out  so  well 
already  this  season.  Numerous  blooms  of  this 
refined  and  handsome  bright  rose-pink  Japanese 
sort  were  to  be  seen  in  typical  condition  ;  it  is 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  best  Japanese  in  culti- 
vation. The  refined  and  deeply  built  blooms  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Douglas  impressed  one  with  their 
value,  the  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  mauve  colouring 
standing  out  distinctly.  C.  Penford  is  another 
very  deep  bloom  of  a  reddish  crimson  colour  with  a 
bufl  reverse,  and  appeared  to  open  kindly  on  all 
buds.  The  blooms  of  Baden  Powell  were  very 
rich  and  striking,  the  brick-red  colouring  being 
very  telling.  The  rich  claret  colour  of  the 
deep  blooms  of  Mrs.  R.  Darby  proved  what  a 
splendid  acquisition  they  were  for  exhibition  uses  ; 
this  variety  was  distributed  from  Ryecroft,  as  was 
that  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  a  grand  white  Japanese 
flower  of  spreading  form.  These  two  sorts  should 
be  a  great  help  to  all  exhibitors  The  recently 
certificated  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  convinced  one 
that  the  judgment  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  floral  committee  in  this  instance  was  not 
misplaced.  It  is  a  very  large  bloom  of  great 
depth  and  splendid  substance  ;  colour,  pale  rose  on 
a  cream  ground,  tinted  yellow  in  the  centre.  In 
Bessie  Godfrey,  too,  we  have  a  distinct  acquisition 
of  a  clear  canary-yellow  colour.  The  flowers  were 
frequently  in  evidence  and  in  splendid  character  ; 
they  are  very  full  and  of  spreading  form.  A 
glowing  crimson  sent  out  last  spring  is  J.  C.  Hill ; 
the  blooms  denote  distinct  advance  in  flowers  of  a 
crimson  shade,  the  petals  being  long  and  broad, 
building  up  a  Japanese  flower  of  reflexing  form. 
One  of  the  largest  Japanese  is  General  Hatton,  its 
great  breadth  and  the  splendid  substance  of  the 
petals,  together  «ith  its  rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
stamps  this  superb  sort  as  an  invaluable  exhibition 
flower,  and  one  of  the  best  things  our  Antipodean 
raisers  have  sent  us.  W.  R.  Church  here,  as 
everywhere  else  this  season,  is  doing  exceedingly 
well,  developing  enormous  neatly  formed  blooms  of 
Japanese  incurved  character,  with  inside  colouring 
of  the  deepest  chestnut  colour,  with  rich  bronze 
reverse  to  the  broad  florets.  The  way  the  charm- 
ing bright  canary -yellow  flowers  of  Earl  of  Arran 
are  developing  seem  to  prove  how  little  is  known 
of  its  excellent  qualities.  It  is  a  grand  flower  for 
exhibition  purposes,  having  petals  some  7  inches 
or  S  inches  in  length,  and  these  build  a  flower  of  a 
graceful  drooping  form.  Godfrey's  Pride,  a  bloom 
which  caused  some  surprise  last  year,  is  doing 
splendidly  here,  plenty  of  plants  carrying  lovely 
carmine-crimson  flowers  being  much  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Jones  has  secured  the  stock  of  some  fifteen 
superb  Japanese  sorts  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins, 
at  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames.  Many  of  these 
gems  were  in  the  first  prize  stands  of  this  grower 
at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  .Society's  Aquarium 
show,  and  very  telling  they  were.  Specially 
grami  are  Henry  Perkins,  a  very  large  reddish 
crimson  flower,  and  on  a  late  bud,  deep  rich 
crimson  ;  Viscountess  Cranbourne,  a  distinct  and 
bright  shade  of  canary-yellow,  and  most  effective  ; 
this  won  two  first  prizes  in  vases  ;  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent self-coloured  bloom.  Countess  of  Harrowby, 
a  large  drooping  flower,  colour  lovely  soft  pink, 
petals  8  inches  long ;  Mary  Perkins,  a  lovely 
chrome-yellow,  certificated  at  the  October  show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society;  Sir  William 
Aeland,  another  immense  bloom  of  <lrooping  form, 
colour  reddish  bronze  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Aeland, 
a  deep  rich  yellow  of  even  form,  midway  between 
Edith  Tabor  and  R.  H.  Pearson  in  colour  ;  Countess 
of  Arran,  a  lovely  refined  Japanese,  with  petals 
S  inches  long,  colour  cerise-pink  on  a  creamy  buff 
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ground  ;  Jliss  Cicely,  a  charming  rich  yellow,  with 
long  tubular  petals — Gloriosa  in  type ;  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  a  bloom  of  graceful  build,  colour  rich 
glowing  bright  lake,  invaluable  to  exhibitors  ;  and 
Viscount  Cranbourne,  a  large  crimson-red.  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  the  Lady  Hanham  coloured  Mrae. 
Carnot  seedling,  is  also  one  of  the  good  things  to 
be  sent  out  in  the  spring. 

Chrysanthemums    at    Bpockwell 

Park. — Although  this  is  a  very  large  park  and 
there  is  no  other  within  easy  distance  where  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  held,  the  display  here 
has  to  be  accommodated  in  a  small  conservator}' 
attached  to  the  old  residence.  So  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Curie,  the  superintendent,  provides  a 
very  excellent  display,  but  his  efforts  are  of  course 
very  much  cramped  for  want  of  room.  In  the 
hairy  section,  Esau,  a  pretty  silky  varietj-  of  soft 
rose  and  golden-yellow,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, although  for  rivals  it  has  the  deep  yellow 
King  of  the  Hirsutes,  and  the  bronzy  cinnamon 
buff  of  great  size  and  exceptional  popularity. 
Hairy  Wonder.  Anemones,  as  in  all  the  parks, 
come  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  Descartes,  a  tall 
growing  deep  wine-coloured  self,  being  at  once 
the  largest  in  size  and  richest  in  colour.  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Dunn,  a,  pure  white,  is  another  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  decorative  value  of  the  Anemones. 
Incurves  are  best  represented  by  Chrysanthemiste 
Bruant,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Baron  Hirseh,  the 
remainder  of  the  varieties  worthy  of  notice  being 
of  the  Japanese  section.  As  at  all  the  parks, 
Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  the  green  variety,  is  freely 
grown  for  the  curiosit}'  it  excites.  The  Tiviand 
Morel  group  is  a  family  that  is  always  useful. 
Then  we  noticed  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Phcebus,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  and  Source  d"Or  in  the  varying  shades  of 
yellow.  La  Triomphante,  an  old  pink,  seems  to 
survive  in  the  parks  and  nowhere  else,  for  what 
reason  it  seems  difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  is  its 
earliness,  in  which  respect  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is  also 
useful.  Rosy  pink  is  found  in  Mile,  ilelanie 
Fabre,  Mrs.  Coombes,  William  Tricker,  and  one 
or  two  others,  and  then  deeper  shades  of  purple 
are  supplied  bj'  the  inclusion  of  the  big  massive 
blooms  of  Mr.  T.  Carrington.  Pride  of  Madford, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  and  the  like.  There  are  many  other 
sorts  of  well-known  merit,  but  thej'  are  such  as 
are  usually  grown  in  the  parks  under  the  care  of 
the  London  Countj'  Council,  a  body  that  does  not 
seem  to  encourage  ver3'  much  diversity  of  variety. 
Anyhow,  the  varieties  are  mostly  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  a  long  display,  and  they  seem  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  visitors  wherever 
we  go. 
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SHEFl'IELD  CHEYSANTHEJIUM  SHOW. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Slaeflield  Ciirysan^hemum  Society, 
which  took  place  in  the  historic  Cutlers'  Hall  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  14th  and  15th  inst.,  will  lung  be  regarded  as  an 
eventful  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  display 
of  cut  blooms  on  this  occasion  was  remarkable  for  its 
excellence,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  such  quality  been 
represented  before.  The  two  growers  who  have  been 
Invincible  for  years— Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  in  the  Japanese 
section  and  Mr.  W.  Higgs  in  the  incurved  section— brought 
splendid  exhibits  from  the  south,  and  more  than  held  their 
own  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  exltibitors  in  the  midlands 
and  the  north. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  principal  class  in  the  incurved  section  was  one  for 
twenty-four  cut  blooms  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties. 
In  this  competition  Mr.  W.  Higiis,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hankey,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  easily  outdistanced 
his  rivals,  preserving  intact  his  five  years  unbeaten  record. 
His  blooms  were  very  large,  of  even  form  and  globular,  and 
superbly  finished  withal.  Smaller  flowers  of  good  form 
secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadsor  House,  Droitwich,  and  heavy 
blooms,  less  neatly  finished,  placing  Mr.  C.  W.  Findlow, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Oakland,  Birkenhead,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  a  good  lot  of  typical  blooms 
found  Mr.  Crooks  leading.  His  flowers  of  Lady  Isabel, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Charles  Curtis,  James  Agate,  Miss  Nellie 
Southam,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  were  splendidly  represented. 
Less  even  big  blooms  secured  second  position  for  Mr.  F.  J. 
Clark,  gardener  to  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester. 
The  same  positions  were  maintained  by  the  two  last  mentioned 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  incurved  blooms,  distinct. 

The  chief  event  in  the  Japanese  section  was  the  competition 
for  prizes  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bronham, 
Chippenham,    asserted   his   superiority   in    this   instance, 


winning  in  grand  style  with  large  and  heavy  blooms  of  good 
colour  and  beautiful  finish.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  such  superb 
quality  been  seen  before.  The  second  prize  winner  came  as 
a  surprise,  few  persons  being  aware  that  Mr.  Higgs  was  so 
good  a  grower  of  the  Japanese  flower.  His  was  a  beautiful 
and  bright  exhibit,  and  contained  many  flowers  of  great 
merit.  Third  prize  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  A. 
Alderman,  gardener  to  ilr.  J.  D.  Ellis,  Sparken  House, 
"Worksop. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  'Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  ilr. 
Tallis  was  again  found  leading  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  high 
class  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  with  rather  smaller  flowers, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Clark  third.  Again  did  5Ir.  Tallis 
lead,  and  this  time  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.  They 
were  a  fine  lot,  E.  Molyneux  being  splendidly  shown  with 
others.  A  smaller  set  won  secoud  prize  for  ilr.  Clark,  who 
in  turn  was  followed  by  ilr.  Crooks. 

.\nemones,  large  flowered,  were  represented  by  one  exhibit 
only.  This  came  from  Mr.  R.  Agar,  gardener  to  Mr.  S. 
Roberts,  il.P.,  Queen's  Tower,  and  they  were  beautifully 
shown.  Equally  good  was  the  only  exhibit  of  six  reflexed 
blooms,  distinct,  and  this  was  exliibited  by  Mr.  C.  Scott. 

Five  societies  in  affiliation  with  the  .Sheffield  society  com- 
peted for  a  cup  and  good  cash  prizes,  in  a  class  for  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties.  The  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Society  led  with 
a  heavy  exhibit  of  Japanese  blooms  and  somewhat  indifferent 
incurved  flowers.  Good  incurved  and  poor  Japanese  blooms 
placed  the  Sun  Inn  Chrysanthemum  Society  second;  last 
year's  winner,  the  Nether  Hallam  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
being  awarded  third  prize. 

In  the  special  prizes  for  vases,  arranged  for  decorative 
effect,  the  exhibitors  have  much  to  learn,  the  competition, 
however,  was  good,  and  proved  that  it  was  the  beginning  of 
better  things.  The  district  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well 
contested,  and  some  highly  creditable  blooms  were  shown 
by  the  members.  Japanese  and  incurved  were  well  balanced 
in  so  far  as  regards  quantity  and  freely-flowered  sprays  of 
Pompons  made  a  welcome  change  in  the  display.  Successful 
exhibitors  in  this  section  were  ilessrs.  T.  Lucas,  E.  -\gar, 
C.  Scott,  X.  Alderman,  T.  J.  Selson,  X.  Buxton,  and  others. 

Groups  open  to  the  district  (a  radius  of  twenty  miles),  com- 
posed of  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  made  an  attractive 
display.  That  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Basset, 
Endclitfe  Crescent,  was  a  good  first.  Well  coloured  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  were  pleasingly  grouped  and  made 
an  effective  display.  A  bold  and  imposing  group  of  high 
merit  secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  E.  .\ustin,  Berry  Hill, 
Chesterfield. 

Five  similar  groups,  40  feet  square,  with  semi-circular 
fronts,  open  in  this  instance  to  amateurs  and  cottiers,  were 
quite  a  feature.  That  securing  first  prize  for  Mr.  C.  Cook, 
Wardsend,  was  a  capital  arrangement  of  bright  foliage 
plants.  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  few  other  flowering 
plants ;  ilr.  P.  T.  Burton  was  a  creditable  second,  and  this 
was  closely  followed  with  a  group  from  Mr.  H.  Headland, 
Pitsmooi  Gardens. 

Table  decorations  were  interesting,  though  hardly  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  With  pink  Tea  Roses,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  appropriate 
foliage  Mr.  Sheridan  was  first ;  a  pretty  table  placed  ilr. 
J.  ilarsden,  gardenerto  Major  Blake,  ilylnhurst,  Eccleshall, 
second,  and  ilr.  W.  Donaldson,  Meersbrook,  was  third. 

Trade  exhibits  were  well  carried  out.  ilessrs.  Shaw 
and  Sons,  16,  Broad  Street,  Sheffield,  had  a  splendid 
group  of  fine  foliaged  plants.  From  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave, 
Sheffield,  also  came  a  superb  group  of  highly  coloured 
Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants  with  Chrj-sauthemums. 
The  two  above  exhibits  each  received  a  gold  medal,  as  did 
the  comprehensive  display  of  dessert  fruits  and  floral  devices 
and  designs,  very  ably  arranged  and  displayed  by  ilessrs. 
W.  Artindale  and  Son,  90,  High  Street,  Sheflield.  Harps, 
wreaths,  crosses,  chaplets,  hand-baskets,  itc,  were  beauti- 
fully executed,  ilessrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  sent  a  splendid 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  for  which  they  received  a 
silver-gilt  medal. 

Chrysanthemum  novelties  were  shown  by  ilr.  H.  J. 
Jonesi  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  to  whom  certificates 
were  granted  for  Japanese  Henry  Perkins,  Edith  Smith,  and 
ilrs.  F.  Grimwade.  Novelties  also  came  from  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  and  certificates  were  granted  to 
General  Hutton  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  To  Mr.  W.  Hnusley,  the 
courteous  and  able  secretary,  much  praise  is  due  for  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangements  of  the  show,  and  his  efforts 
were  ably  supported  by  an  enthusiastic  body  of  workers  on 
the  committee. 


EDINTBURGH  EXHIBITIOX. 

In  the  Waverley  Market  the  annual  autumn  show  was  held 
on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  was  a  great  success,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £327  being  taken  at  the  doors  on  the  first  day. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  one  of  the  best  shows  seen  this 
season.  Fruit  was  exceptionally  good,  Grapes  in  particular  ; 
vegetables  numerous  and  good  :  trade  exliibits  adding  to  the 
interest  of  the  display  in  no  small  degree.  Mr.  Loug  had 
everything  in  order  as  far  as  the  arrangements  were 
concerned. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous,  over  2,000  being  staged  in 
the  various  classes  set  apart  for  them. 

Vase  Classes. 
Nowhere  can  so  many  classes  he  found  exclusively  for 
blooms  arranged  in  vases  as  here.  The  principal  class  is  that 
for  twenty  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  for  which 
handsome  prizes  were  offered,  consisting  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Victoria  ilemorial  piece  of  plate  value  £20,  with 
£10  added.  Seven  competed,  making  a  grand  display. 
Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  Captain  Stirling,  K.eir,  Dunblane, 
was  once  more  successful,  winning  premier  honours  with  an 
excellent  set  of  blooms.  To  a  bloom  of  Princess  de 
Brancona,  a  charming  white-flowered  variety,  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  premier  bloom  in  the  show.  Mir.  R.  Kenyon, 
Woodford,  Esses,  was  a  very  close  second,  with  extremely 
fine  flowers ;  ilr.  N  icoU,  Rossie,  Forgaudenny,  a  good  third. 


For  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  eight  competed,  showing 
the  deep  interest  taken  laere  in  this  class,  which  is  for 
twelve  varieties,  Japanese,  three  of  each.  Mr.  J.  Cumming, 
Grantully  Castle,  won  quite  easily  with  a  pleasing  display ; 
Mr.  L.  ilcLean,  Alloa,  a  good  second;  ilr.  D.  Nicholson, 
Strathallan  Castle,  third. 

For  sis  blooms,  each  of  four  varieties,  Japanese,  ilr.  D. 
Nicoll  won  premier  position  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Norman,  Rose- 
haugh,  Ross-shire,  third. 

For  two  varieties,  sLx  of  each,  Lord  Ludlow  and  ilrs. 
ilileham  in  almost  perfect  condition  won  for  ilr.  Kenyon 
the  leading  position  ;  Mr.  A.  Mclnnes,  Eskhill,  Inveresk, 
second  ;  with  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  House,  Musselburgh, 
third,  ilrs.  J.  Lewis  won  for  ilr.  D.  McKay,  ilewbank, 
Lasswade,  the  leading  place  for  sis  Japanese,  any  one 
variety :  Mr.  C.  Harris,  Parfin,  Carluke,  second. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  any  varieties,  arranged  in  four 
vases,  eleven  competed,  making  a  bold  display.  Mr.  T. 
Lunt  won  with  typical  examples  of  popular  varieties ;  Mr. 
D.  Kidd  second  ;  ilr.  McLean  third. 

For  four  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  "W.  Lumley  had 
the  best  of  sLs  sets ;  Mr.  R.  Whannel,  Drumhonse,  second. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  a  distinct  failure  as  regards 
the  number  of  competitors  taking  part  this  season  as  com- 
pared to  earlier  shows. 

Japanese,  staged  on  the  orthodox  stands,  were  plentiful. 
For  twelve  distinct,  ilr.  Kenyon  seciu-ed  the  premier  award 
with  good  blooms  ;  ilr.  Luut  was  a  close  second. 

Incurved  varieties  were  but  moderately  staged.  For 
twelve  distinct,  Mr.  ilartin,  Comdean  HaU,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  rightly  awarded  first  prize.  Mr.  Martin 
also  won  for  six  varieties.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  any 
one  variety,  the  competition  was  of  a  keener  nature,  ilr. 
W.  Moir,  with  J.  .\gate  of  medium  size,  won  premier  place. 

This  society  offers  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  new  Chrysan- 
themum not  in  commerce.  To  Mr.  W.  Duckham,  incurved 
Japanese,  rose-pink  in  colour,  belonging  to  ilessrs.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Earlswood, Redhill,  this  award  was  made;  the  second 
prize  also  falling  to  this  firm  for  incurved  Pantia  Rallii. 

Plants  were  staged  mainly  in  an  undeveloped  condition, 
showing  the  ill  effects  of  the  backward  season.  For  six 
specimeus,  Mr.  iV.  G.  Mitchie,  Boroughfield,  Edinburgh, 
was  first.  Single-flowered  varieties  were  much  more  freely 
flowered,  Mr.  Pullman  winning  for  a  single  specimen  with  one 
of  iliss  Rose,  also  for  yellow  and  bronze-flowered  varieties. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including  Chrysan- 
themums, arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  20  feet  by  10  feet, 
there  were  but  two  exhibitors.  Sir.  G.  iVood  won  the 
leading  position  with  a  meritorious  display  ;  ilr.  P.  G. 
Hunt,  Landsdown  House,  Murrayfleld,  second. 

Fruit  made  a  good  display.  Grapes  were  especially  well 
represented.  For  four  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Leslie, 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  won  the  first  prize  with  Muscat  ol 
Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  Appley  Towers,  and  Alicante; 
Mr.  D.  Kidd  second.  For  two  bnnches,  one  black  and 
one  white,  ilr.  A.  Kirk,  Alloa,  was  the  premier  prize  taker. 
iluscat  of  Alexandria  was  capitally  staged  by  Mr.  Kirk  in 
the  class  set  apart  for  that  variety ;  Mr.  D.  Kidd  second. 
Mr.  Kirk  also  won  for  two  bunches,  any  variety,  with 
Cooper's  Black,  quite  perfect  in  finish. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  varieties,  ilr.  Kidd  wen 
with  good  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears ;  Mr.  Mclntyre,  The 
Glen,  Innerleithen,  second. 

A  new  class  was  this  year  added  to  the  schedule  by  this 
association.  The  handsome  prizes  of  £20,  £15,  and  £10  was 
offered  for  the  most  effective  esliibit  of  bouquets,  wreaths, 
i-c,  known  as  floral  work,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  art 
florists,  Edinburgh,  being  the  only  competitor,  and  were 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  a  charming  display. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous,  adding  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  show.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey.  Exmouth,  Devon,  for  a  handsome  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  and  zonal  Geraniums, 
embracing  many  novelties,  mainly  of  his  own  raising. 
Messrs.  iVells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  a  small 
exhibit  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  yet  containing  many 
instructive  new  varieties.  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay,  had 
much  the  best  collection  of  Potatoes  yet  seen  in  Edinburgh, 
quite  fifty  baskets  of  choice  varieties,  all  of  handsome 
appearance.  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Bristol,  had 
Violets  in  quantity,  ilessrs.  G.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone 
Nurseries,  Leicester,  Carnations  of  brilliant  colouring  and 
capital  quality,  ilr.  John  Downie,  144,  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh,  shrubs  in  quantity,  arranged  tastefully  in  the 
body  of  the  market. 

ROYAL    HORTICrLTCR.U.    SOCIETY. 
Drill  Hall  Meetdcg. 
Orchid  Committee. 
Presest  :    Harry  J.   Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.    J 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Norman  C.   Cookson,  Frank  A. 
Rehder,  N.  F.  Bilney,  James  Douglas,  John  Cypher,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  F. "«'.  Ashton,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  Hill,  J.  Vf.  Odell, 
W.  Bosall,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White.  H.  A.  Tracy,  H. 
Ballantine,  H,  Little,  and  Jeremiah  Colman. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (Orchid 
grower,  ilr.  Alesander),  was  awarded  the  large  gold  medal 
for  a  magnificent  display  of  Orchids,  the  group  filling  half 
one  of  the  long  tables.  In  the  centre  was  a  splendid  plant 
of  Cattleyabowringiana,  bearing  ten  grand  spikes  ol  flowers. 
On  either  side  were  small  groups  of  Oncidium  varicosum, 
very  brilliant  yellow,  and  close  by  were  three  plants  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety,  one  bear_ng 
four  flowers,  one"  having  two,  and  the  other  a  solitary 
bloom  :  Vanda  coerulea,  Cypripediums  in  great  variety, 
Lajlio-Cattleya  Ingrami,  Cattleya  labiata,  L.-C.  bletchley- 
ensis,  and  Cymbidium  tracvanum,  a  splendid  plant  carrying 
three  grand  spikes  of  flowers.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
of  this  exhibit  was  in  the  choice  collection  of  Cypripedinms. 
The  followins,  among  others,  were  included  :  C.  insigne 
montanum  aurenm,  C.  i.  lucidum,  C.  i.  sanderianum,  C.  i. 
Sanderse,  C.  i.  Westonbirt  var.,  C.  i.  Dormanou,  C.  i. 
leeanum  superbum,  C.  i.  I.  giganteum,  C.  L  Ethel,  C.  i. 
citrina,  and  C.  i.  leeanum  Low's  variety. 
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ilessrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  Cypripediums  in  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties. We  noticed  C.  insigne  Sanderse,  C.  i.  Ernestii,  C.  i. 
Harefield  Hall  variety,  C.  Niobe,  C.  leeanum  vars.,  C. 
Fascinator,  C.  arlhurianum,  C.  i.  Chantini,  C.  leeanum 
virginale,  C.  niteus,  C.  leeanum  aureum,  &c.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited several  choice  Cypripediums,  notably  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall  variety,  C.  i.  Sandenc,  C.  Actjeus,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  handsome  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lielio-Cattleyas. 
L..C.  haroldiana  superba  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  x  hardyana), 
L.-C.  C.  G.  Roebling  (L.  purpurata  alba  x  C.  gaskelliana), 
L.-C.  Pallas,  L.-C.  dominiana  langleyensis,  L.-C.  Terentia  (L. 
crispa  x  C.  bicolor),  &c.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  group  of 
Orchids  that  contained  much  of  interest  ;  for  instance, 
Cymbidium  tracyanum,  L.-C.  Decia.  L.-C.  bowring-Clive, 
Masdevallia  macrura,  L.-C.  bletchleyensis,  Cypripedium 
insigne  leeanum,  Odontoglossum  tripudio  -crispum,  C. 
Transvaal superbum,  L:eliapumila  var., Miltonia leopoldiana, 
Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Oncidium  crispum,  var., 
&c.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  was  given  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Calanthe 
Triimiphans,  Cypripedium  Chapmannii  and  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall  var.,  Calanthe  Kenneth,  Cattleya  labiata  oak- 
woodensis,  &c.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  The  West  Hill,  Hessle,  near 
Hull,  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety, 
C.  i.  Hessle  variety,  C.  gowerianum  maguificura  Hessle 
var..  and  C.  x  prospero  majus  (C.  insigne  Sanderie  x  C. 
spicerianum).     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderie  (beautiful  colour),  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  C.  leeanum  magniflcum,  and  Cattleya  labiata 
araesiana. 

Lrelio-Cattleya  Marine  (C.  Warnevi  x  L.  digbyana)  was 
sent  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Highbury, 
Birmingham  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  J.  Mackay). 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  exhibited  Odontoglossum  Kolfex  var.  and  O. 
Harryano-crispum  var.  giganteum,  both  plants  bearing 
excellent  spikes  of  handsome  flowers. 

Dendrobium  wardianum  Fowleri  was  well  shown  by  J. 
(lurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Davis). 

J.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Gilbert),  sent  a  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea  bearing  a  raceme 
of  rich  blue  flowers,  also  La;lia  Gilbertii,  a  natural  hybrid 
between  L.  tenebrosa  x  L.  elegans. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to  BulbophyUum  Erie- 
sonii,  sent  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill). 

Certificated  Orchids. 
Lcvlio-Cattleya  Thorntonii  var.  grandijfora.  —  Ltclio 
digbyana  and  Cattleya  gaskelliana  are  the  parents  of  this 
lovely  hybrid.  The  lip,  in  which  lies  the  chief  beauty,  is 
very  large,  beautifully  fringed,  and  of  a  rose-lilac  colour, 
except  for  a  mass  of  pale  greenish  yellow  in  the  centre, 
reaching  beneath  the  whole  of  the  column.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  soft  rich  lilac,  tinged  with  pale  buff.  The 
colouring  of  this  flower  is  very  beautiful  and  ertective. 
From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
First-class  certificate. 

Ltelio-Cattleya  atatteriana  svperba.—A  flower  of  distinct 
colouring,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cattleya  labiata  and 
Liflia  Perrinii.  The  sepals  are  a  clear  pale  lilac,  the  petals 
lilac,  slightly  suffused  with  rose.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple, 
and  stands  out  strikingly  by  the  pale-coloured  sepals  and 
petals.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  vigeriana.^yi.  Ch.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France, 
exhibited  this  hybrid  Cattleya,  which  was  obtained  by 
crossing  C.  aurea  and  labiata  fiammea.  A  flower  of  rich  and 
lovely  colouring  has  resulted.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
deep  rose-purple  ;  the  front  portion  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deep 
\elvety  purple,  and  the  throat  lined  with  white  upon  a 
ground  of  gold  and  purple.     Award  of  merit. 

Calanthe  rriumpkans.— This  is  a  secondary  hybrid,  whose 
record  is  not  really  known.  It  is,  however,  a  supposed  cross 
between  C.  Oakwood  Ruby  and  one  of  the  hybrids  of  C. 
vestita.  Except  for  the  two  outer  sepals,  which  are  almost 
white,  the  flower  is  a  dull  rosy  red  throughout.  From 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman).     Award  of  merit. 

Livlio-Cattleya  x  Clice  var.  Sanderce.— The  j>a.rents  of  this 
hybrid  Ljelio-Cattleya  are  L.-C.  Clive  x  La?lia  pumila,  and 
the  result  of  the  cross  is  a  well-formed  flower  of  medium 
size,  whose  sepals  are  white,  the  broad  petals  tinged  with 
rose.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lip  is  rich  purple,  the  throat, 
whose  upper  portions  overlap,  being  beautifully  lined  with 
yellow  and  purple.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  .-Mbans.    Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
('heal,  S.  Mortimer.  Alex.  Dean,  Edwin  Beckett,  Horace 
J.  Wright.  W.  Gleeson,  H.  Markham,  J.  Willard,  F.  L.  Lane, 
G.  Norman,  James  Smith,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Poupart,  and 
Geo.  Wythes. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  were  given 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  no 
less  than  150  dishes  being  shown.  Many  of  them  were 
excellent,  while  some  lacked  colour,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
sutdess  season. 

A  new  Melon  was  shown  by  A.  W.  Sutton,  Es(i.,  Reading. 
It  was  a  green-fleshed  variety  of  very  good  quality ;  the 
committee  asked  for  this  Melon  to  be  again  submitted 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sent  some  splendid 
fruits  of  Winter  Nelis  Pear. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
their  new  November  Raspberry  in  splendid  condition. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Feltham,  sent  remarkably  good  Quinces. 


Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  two  dishes  of 
excellent  Allington  Pippin  Apples. 

Mr.  Lovelock,  Brock  ham  pton  Park,  Hereford,  exhibited 
some  grand  dishes  of  Pears. 

VeL'etal)le  ilarrows  of  a  roundish  shape  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Edwards,  Weybridge. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  Borecoles  or  Kales.  They  included  the 
new  Sprouting,  ^'eitch's  Exhibition,  variegated  and  coloured 
Kales,  and  others. 

Tomato  Italian  Wonder  was  shown  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bart.  It  is  a  pretty  fruit,  of  good  quality,  and  very  freely 
produced. 

New  Fruit. 

Langley  Cra6.— This  is  a  beautiful,  rather  small  fruit, 
the  result  of  crossing  -lohn  Downie  Crab  with  Apple  King  of 
the  Pippins.  It  is  of  a  pretty  yellow  colour,  very  free 
fruiting,  of  not  unpleasant  flavour.  It  will  doubtless  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  ornamental  crabs.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.    Award  of  merit. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  AV,  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  George  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon,  H,  B.  May,  R.  W.  Wallace,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas.  Blick,  Harry 
Turner,  G.  Paul,  E.  Mawley.  J.  H.  Fitt.  J.  Fraser,  J. 
Hudson,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

The  collection  of  Platyceriums  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and 
Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  was  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  ever  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  group  was  excellently  staged,  and  represented  the  best 
cultivation;  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  surpass 
in  their  great  beauty  and  variety  of  forms  the  plants  exhi- 
bited. Many  were  grown  in  an  unusual  way — in  pots,  and 
in  this  manner  demonstrated  a  new  value  from  the  decora- 
tive point  of  view.  Some  very  fine  pieces  were  shown, 
notably  a  possibly  unique  example  of  P.  grande,  the  erect 
fronds  of  which  were  nearly  3  feet  high  and  with  a  spread  of 
some  4  feet.  The  drooping,  forked,  fertile  fronds  were  also 
of  interest,  and  in  the  pale  green  of  the  mature  fronds 
contrasted  well  with  the  glaucous  examples  of  P.  Veitchii 
immediately  below.  This  last  is  quite  rigid  in  habit  and 
very  distinct.  In  point  of  hardiness  and  graceful  beauty  P. 
alcicorne  still  takes  the  lead.  P.  Hillii,  a  form  of  the  last,  is 
a  variety  less  drooping  and  with  broader  fronds,  the  lobes 
deeper,  and  cut  into  more  numerous  segments.  P. 
rethiopicum  was  well  shown,  while  the  rare  P.  angolense 
was  also  represented.  Small  and  large  examples  of  each 
were  shown,  and  in  the  elevated  group  the  plants  showed  to 
good  advantage.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  set  up  a  splendid  lot 
of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  white  variety 
Turnford  Hall.  The  former  is  unmistakably  the  more  showy 
kind  in  the  dull  dark  days  of  winter.  Fine  bushes,  well 
grown  and  abundantly  flowered,  these  were  indeed  very  flne 
examples.  Some  excellent  Chrysanthemums  were  also 
staged. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  had  a  magnificent  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  hold  vases  and  groups.  In  the  centre 
tall  vases  wei-e  filled  with  gold,  crimson,  and  silver  rose- 
coloured  kinds,  while  the  corners  were  supported  with 
grand  vases  of  Dorothy  Pywell,  a  very  good  white,  broad  in 
petal,  and  of  a  crispness  that  denotes  good  keeping 
properties.  Another  grand  white  is  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville, 
fiowers  large,  broad  and  deep,  and  very  pure  ;  Mme.  E. 
Roger,  green-white ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  gold  ;  General  Hutton, 
fine  yellow ;  Lily  Mountford,  silver  and  rosy  purple,  very 
fine  ;  Dolly  Glide,  a  grand  white  ;  H.  J.  Gillingdon,  a  yellow 
Western  King ;  Miss  Jessie  Cottee,  a  fine  bronze,  freckled 
with  gold,  a  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  Mrs.  F.  Hudson,  a 
flne  incurved  white :  Viscountess  Cranbourne,  a  rich  gold, 
very  stiff  in  petal ;  William  Higgs,  rich  bronze  ;  Mrs.  Emma 
Fox,  red-crimson,  and  many  more.  Small  kinds,  as  Pompons 
and  others  of  a  decorative  character,  were  freely  inter- 
spersed with  Palms,  P>rns,  and  other  material  of  a  useful 
character.     Silver-silt  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  came  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums,  single,  deco- 
rative, and  large-flowered  kinds  in  great  abundance  and  of 
sterling  merit.  Singles  in  large  vases  in  groups  made  a  fine 
background.  Among  the  large  flowers  we  noted  sucli  flne 
things  as  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  gold;  Pantia  Ralli,  bronze; 
y,\  R.  Church,  crimson  ;  Lalia  Filkins,  a  fine  silvery  rose, 
very  beautiful  and  refined  ;  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  General  Hutton, 
a  flne  big  yellow  ;  F.  S.  Vallis,  rich  yellow,  very  beautiful 
in  form  ;  Ben  Wells,  a  big  white  ;  Mrs.  T.  AV.  Pockett, 
yellow  ;  and  many  more.  Market  Red  is  a  flne  variety  for 
cutting,  and  rather  free,  with  long  stems.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  filled 
one  long  table  with  their  showy  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
a  really  grand  sight  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Of  those 
shown,  B.  Agatha,  obtained  by  crossing  B.  socotrana  and 
B.  Moonlight,  is  a  compact  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  very  free 
and  dwarf,  and  of  exquisite  colouring;  B.  \\'inter  Perfection 
is  a  very  showy  kind,  rich  in  colour,  and  most  profuse  flower- 
ing ;  B.  John  Heal  is  a  deep  rose-carmine  tiloirede  Lorraine  ; 
B.  Mrs.  Heal  is  the  largest  and  most  showy  of  the  lot ; 
B.  Julius  serai-double  pink  ;  B.  Success,  a  distinct  flower  of 
a  deep  rose  and  carmine  ;  and  B.  Agatha  corapacta,  which  is 
a  dwarfer  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  plants  profusely  flowered 
and  about  9  inches  high.  A  group  fif  the  showy  Mexican 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana  with  golden-orange  flowers  tipped 
green  made  a  rich  display,  and  for  winter  flowering  is  a  most 
effective  subject:  good  flowering  examples  were  less  than 
IS  inches  high  and  very  rich  in  the  mass.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  showed  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia 
Turnford  Hall  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  together  with  Palms 
and  Crotons. 

From  Lady  Tweedmouth,  Brook  House,  Park  Lane,  came 
a  charming  lot  of  blooms  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  the 
varieties  Princess  of  Wales,  Old  Blush,   and  Sir  Charles 


Freemantle  indicated  by  their  size  as  much  as  their  rich 
colour  the  best  possible  cultivation.  We  have  rarely  seen 
such  fine  flowers  on  any  occasion,  and  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  particular.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Carnations  in  a  cut  state  were  charmingly  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  and  arranged  with 
a  little  foliage  in  vases  made  quite  a  pleasing  departure. 
There  were  some  dozen  or  so  kinds  such  as  G.  H.  Crane, 
scarlet;  Duchess  uf  Portland,  pink;  Gov.  Roosevelt, 
crimson  ;  Glacier,  pure  white  ;  Hon.  H.  Fellowes,  rose- 
scarlet;  Stella,  white  flaked  scarlet:  Harry  Fenn,  crimson; 
Novelty,  yellow  ground  ;  Sir  Hector  McDonald,  light 
striped,  and  others. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  were  prettily  shown  by  G- 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Sir.  F.  W.  Smith), 
the  majority  being  seedlings  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 
Achilles,  golden-bronze ;  Belle  of  Weybridge,  chestnut- 
crimson  ;  Lucius,  bronze  ;  Bellis,  semi-double  ;  and  Lavinia. 
reddish  chestnut,  were  among  the  good  ones.  Coloured 
foliage  and  berry-bearing  plants  strewn  among  the  flowers 
assisted  in  the  general  display. 

A  group  of  Epiphyllum  delicatum  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  This  is  the  plant  showo 
under  the  name  E.  truncatum  Princess  in  November,  1S9S, 
when  Messrs.  Bull  were  awarded  a  first-class  ceriiflcate  for 
it.  It  has  now  been  found  to  be  a  true  species,  and  the  name 
first  mentioned  having  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Kew,  the  plant  will  henceforth  be  so  called. 

From  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
came  a  beautiful  lot  of  garden  Roses  that,  considering  their 
lateness,  were  of  exceptional  merit.  There  were  at  least 
a  dezen  kinds;  these  included  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  were  very  much  admired.  Vote  of 
thanks. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed  hardy 
flowers,  as  Aster  Amellus  Framfield,  Iris  stylosa,  Schizostylia 
coccinea.  Aster  grandifiora,  together  with  bedding  Vicdas 
and  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Varieties  of  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllns  were  also  shown.  Avery  interesting  exhibit,  also 
from  Messrs.  Barr,  consisting  of  four  cases  of  wax  models 
of  the  flowers  of  Narcissi.  Some  flfty  or  more  of  the  newest 
kinds  were  thus  shown,  and  to  say  the  flowers  were  perfectly 
represented  is  but  doing  them  the  merest  justice.  Only  one 
opening  was  left  for  improvement,  and  that  the  addition  of 
the  foliage  to  each.  This  would  certainly  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  this  wonderful  collection. 

Certificated  Plants. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  :— 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana.  —  This  showy  Acanthad  was 
formerly  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Cyrtanthera. 
It  is  brilliantly  attractive,  a  fact  which  the  group  exhibited 
on  Tuesday  fully  demonstrated.  The  bright  orange-golden 
fiowers,  disposed  in  a  terminal  or  clustered  corymb  and 
standing  well  above  the  leaves,  produce  a  rich  effect  rarely 
seen  so  late  in  the  year.  The  ovate-acuminate  leaves  are 
distinguished  by  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  mid-rib  and  the 
nerves  on  the  under  surface.  The  plant  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction  from  Mexico,  and  is  well  suited  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  warm  greenhouse.  As  a  decora- 
tive plant  grown  in  small  pots  this  Justicia  should  prove  of 
great  value.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  merit  :— 
Beyonia  Agatha  compacta.  —  This  dwarf  and  compact 
plant  is  derived  from  B.  socotrana  and  B.  natal- 
ensis,  the  last  a  small  white-flowered  kind  with  some 
resemblance  to  B.  Moonlight.  The  present  novelty  as  shown 
is  only  some  9  inches  high,  the  mass  of  blossoms  being  of  a 
warm  ros>  pink,  very  compact  and  sturdy.  The  foliage  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Chrysanthcmuin  F.  S.  Vallis. ~X  flower  of  the  largest  type 
and  good  build  generally.  The  soft  yellow  tone  is  very 
pleasing  and  the  gracefully  drooping  florets  are  elegantly 
arranged.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Earlswood,  Redhill. 

Chrymnlhennim  Lalia  Filkins.— -This  is  a  Japanese  of 
large  size  with  drooping  florets.  The  colour  is  a  soft  silvery 
rose  and  very  pleasing.  The  variety  may  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  a  refined  and  improved  Viviand  Morel.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill. 

Chrysanthemum  Belle  of  Weybridge. —This  was  set  up  as  a 
single  kind,  but  it  will  not  justly  pass  as  such  ;  as  a  deco- 
rative variety  it  is  showy  and  good.  The  colour  is  warm 
bright  crimson-red,  and  with  the  golden  centre  makes  an 
unusually  attractive  flower.  Exhibited  by  G.  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Weybridge  (gardener,  ilr.  F.  W.  Smith). 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  F.  Seward. ~A  Japanese  incurved, 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  the  old  Jardin  des  Plantes,  yet 
perhaps  less  rich.  It  is,  however,  of  much  merit  from  the 
colour  point  of  view,  and  the  flower  is  well  built.  Shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

Carnation  Viscount  Kitchener.— A  winter  or  tree-flowering 
variety,  with  large  shapely  white  flowers,  lightly  yet  freely 
striped  with  scarlet.  The  flowers  are  suported  on  good 
stems,  and  freely  produced.  They  are  also  nicely  scented. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  when  Mr.  T.  Carling  was  voted  to  the 
chair.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  "Gardening:  Past 
and  Present,"  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  McHardy,  who  reviewed 
from  early  times  the  various  fashions  as  they  changed,  with 
a  notice  of  the  many  new  introductions  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  noted  firms  were  mentioned  who  had 
done  much  by  these  means  to  enrich  our  gardens.  A  word 
of  appreciation  was  also  given  to  the  many  eminent 
hybridisers  who  had  rlone  much  to  increase  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  when  the  advantages  of  cheap  glass  structures 
well  heated  were  compared  with  the  dirticulties  our  fore- 
fathers had  to  contend  with.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman. 
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ROSE  SHOWS  IN  AUTUMN. 

DURING  the  past  autumn  the  fort- 
\  nightly  meetings  of  the  Royal 
I  Horticultural  Society  have  shown 
that  the  Rose  is  a  flower  of  the 
later  months  as  well  as  .June  and 
July,  when  Rose  displays  are  held  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  surely  possible 
for  the  National  Rose  Society  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  Roses  for  autumn  by  holding 
an  exhibition  directly  under  its  auspices  in 
September,  when  we  are  assured  of  a  keen 
competition  in  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
divisions,  and  teach  those  who  know  not  the 
value  of  the  flower  in  autumn  that  its 
colouring  is  richer  and  the  fragrance  sweeter 
than  in  the  sultry  days  of  summer. 

Letters  reach  us  of  the  dulness  and  positive 
wearisomeness  of  exhibitions  generally  at 
the  present  day,  and  Chrysanthemums  in 
rigid  lines  are  becoming  monotonous  and 
depressing.  Makers  of  schedules  seem  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  anything  approaching  origi- 
nality, but  frame  their  prize  lists  upon  one 
apparently  unalterable  plan,  till  those  who 
love  the  flower  for  its  own  sake  visit  the 
shows  no  longer,  but  seek  the  garden  where 
bushes  are  heavy  with  bright  bloom  almost  to 
the  threshold  of  winter. 

The  Rose  is  a  flower  of  autumn,  and  an 
exhibition  by  the  National  Rose  Society  will 
be  helpful  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
many  varieties  in  full  beauty  at  that  season, 
when  the  flowers  are  dyed  with  richer  colours 
and  last  longer  than  when  gathered  earlier 
in  the  year.  Till  a  few  days  ago  the  garden 
of  the  writer  was  full  of  flowers  ;  here  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  more  beautiful  than  in  summer, 
there  the  glorious  Caroline  Testout,  and  many 
others,  the  shoots  thick  with  buds  and  opening 
blooms. 

A  little  path  lined  with  Lavender  and  China 
Rose  was  a  sunny  spot  one  late  October  day 
when  the  Rose  was  bright  with  those  fresh 
fragrant  flowers  which  gave  to  many  a  garden 
of  the  past  its  sweetest  beauty.  This  meeting 
of  Lavender  and  monthly  Rose  is  a  delight  to 
all  who  treasure  simple  yet  beautiful  English 
gardening,  and  when  this  old  garden  Rose  is 
still  gay  many  of  the  more  recent  varieties  or 
hybrids  ofi'er  countless  flowers  which  are  never 
more  .winsome  than  when  bathed  with  the 
dew  of  an  autumn  morn. 

The  National  Rose  Society  will  make  no 
false  step  when  it  institutes,  modestly  at  first, 
an  autumn  competition,  and  the  exhibits  will 


probably  keep  fresh  and  attractive  throughout 
the  day,  owing  to  the  greater  substance  of  the 
petals  in  September  and  early  October.  There 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
holding  the  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster  ;  in  fact,  the  show  should  be  on 
similar  lines  to  that  of  .June. 

We  hope  raisers  of  new  Roses  will  strive  to 
obtain  climbing  varieties  that  will  last  longer 
in  beauty  than  the  majority  of  those  in 
existence  at  the  present  day.  A  blaze  of 
colour  for  a  few  days  is  not  satisfying,  and  it 
is  sometimes  lost  unless  watched  for,  one 
storm  perhaps  spoiling  the  picture,  or  through 
a  brief  absence  from  home  the  feast  of  flowers 
is  missed. 

Single  Roses  are  with  us  for  a  brief  time, 
the  petals  flutter  to  the  ground,  and,  unless 
the  Rose  has  an  abundance  of  heps,  withered 
leaves  and  gaunt  stems  are  the  reward  for 
another  twelve  months.  Wake  up  raisers  and 
work  in  this  direction,  and  in  so  doing  confer  a 
blessing  on  those  to  whom  the  Rose  is  the 
flower  of  flowers, whether  as  a  climber,  circling 
pergola  or  wreathing  fence,  or  as  a  bush  making 
splashes  of  colour  in  bed  and  border. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  excellent  work 
accomplished  in  the  past  by  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Its  influence  has  been  im- 
mense, its  shows  a  pure  delight ;  but  by 
extending  its  work  in  the  way  indicated  the 
value  of  the  flower  for  autumn  will  be 
more  widely  recogni.sed. 


tions  consists  of  Baron  Schroder,  chairman  ; 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Messrs.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  H.  B.  May,  Martin  R.  Smith,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  and  H.  J.  Veitch,  with  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  as  secretary. 

The  appeal  committee  is  composed  of  Mr. 
.J.  Gurney  Fowler,  chairman  ;  Baron  Schroder, 
\l\.  H.  .J.  Veitch,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Ingram,  secretary. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL  HALL 
PLANS. 

We  have  received  several  letters  in  reference 
to  our  remarks  of  last  week,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  open  our  columns  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  Horticultural  Hall  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  ask  those  who  approve 
of  its  object  to  support  the  appeal  of  the  Council 
for  funds. 

Our  criticism  was  an  honest  one,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  the  design  has  been  accepted.  We 
agree  with  the  words  of  one  writer  ;  "  Every 
chance  wasted  and  commonplace  weakness 
everywhere  ; "  but  these  words  do  not  mean 
that  we  bear  the  Council  ill-will,  or  have  any 
desire  to  frustrate  their  plans  now  that  the 
hall  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  way  to 
celebrate  the  centenary. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  building 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  hall  and  to  collect  subscrip- 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  2. — NatioQalChrysantheraum  Society's 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days) ; 
NationalChrysanthemum  Society's  floral  committee 
meeting  ;  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion meets. 

December  6. — Meeting  of  the  Soci^te  rran9aise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres. 

December  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate. 

December  11. — National  Rose  Society's  annual 
general  meeting  and  dinner,  Hotel  Windsor. 

Royal  Hoptleultupal  Soeiety.— The 

last  meeting  of  the  above  society  this  year  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  December  9,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  An 
election  of  new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  three 
o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  IStli  inst. ,  forty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Tweedmouth,  Major  F.  G. 
Parsons,  Major  H.  Terry,  and  Captain  Hincks, 
making  a  total  of  1,089  elected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  j'ear. 

The  proposed  Hopticultural  Hall. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  proposed  hall  in  Vincent  Square, 
because  it  is  always  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
criticise  another's  professional  work  ;  but  I  do  not 
like  the  view  of  the  hall  as  it  looks  on  to  Bell  Street. 
Whatever  may  be  its  appearance  when  erected, 
on  paper  the  elevation  is  singularly  bald  and  even 
ugly.  No  doubt  it  will  be  pleaded  that  ornamenta- 
tion costs  money,  but  the  design,  apart  from 
ornamentation,  seems  very  poor.  The  heavy  iron 
lattice  girders  supporting  the  hall  roof  seem  to  be 
ugly  and  quite  uncalled  for.  Surely  an  architect 
accustomed  to  the  erection  of  glass  houses  could 
have  done  far  better.  Why  not  copy  the  splendid 
light  graceful  roof  of  the  old  conservatory  at 
South  Kensington.  The  setting  back  of  the 
frontage  of  the  office  is,  I  anticipate,  compulsory  ; 
but  I  agree  that  the  railings  in  front  are  needless, 
and  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  Generally,  the 
windows,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are  too  short, 
and  give  to  the  building  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  warehouse.  If  some  sort  of  porch  or  portico 
could  be  erected  over  the  Bell  Street  or  side 
entrance  tiie  appearance  of  the  hall  would  be 
greatly  improved.  With  respect  to  the  superficial 
area  of  the  hall,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
James  Street  Drill  Hall,  the  figures  given  with  the 
plans  issued  to  the  Fellows  show  that  the  area  of 
the  new  hall  will  be  10,650  square  feet,  and  the 
annexes  each  of  1,128  feet  area,  added,  will  make  a 
total  of  12,906,  or  very  nearly  13,000  superficial 
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feet.  The  Drill  Hall  has  an  area  of  about  7,000 
feet,  so  that  the  new  hall  and  adjuncts  will  furnish 
space  fully  three  fourths  more  than  the  Drill  Hall 
now  does.  That  is  a  great  gain.  If,  as  seems  the 
purpose,  the  committees  are  to  sit  elsewhere,  then 
the  available  space  for  staging  will  be  practically 
double  the  existing  show  space.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  new  hall  could  accommodate  the 
Temple,  Rose,  or  Chrysanthemum  Shows,  and 
probably  never  will  be  required  to  do  so  ;  but  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  it  will  be  an  immense 
advance  over  the  existing  one. — A.   Db.^n. 

Bepkshipe    school  gardens.— In 

March  of  the  current  year  school  gardens  were 
established  in  a  nundjer  of  villages  in  Berkshire, 
and,  despite  a  rather  unfavourable  year  from  a 
weather  point  of  view,  these  have  all  proved  a 
signal  success.  There  was  a  keen  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  gardens  by  the 
technical  education  committee  of  the  Berks  County 
Council.  The  judge's  ruling  resulted  in  the  first 
prize  going  to  Aldermaston,  the  second  to  Arding- 
ton,  and  the  third  to  Faringdon.  Mr.  Keyser 
kindly  entertained  the  boys  of  Aldermaston  to  tea 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  inst. ,  when  the  prizes 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Keyser.  Each  of  the 
prize-winners  was  greeted  with  a  few  cheery  words 
of  welcome  and  encouragement.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keyser  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
movement,  which,  assisted  by  such  practical 
encouragement,  bids  fair  to  develop  considerably 
in  the  near  future. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  annual 

meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on 
December  10.  The  exhibition  next  year  will  be 
held  on  September  1  and  2,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster.  There  will  be  a  conference  on  the 
judging  of  Cactus  Dahlias  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day.  Lord  Ilchester  has  kindly  consented 
to  become  a  patron  of  the  society. 

Plums  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber.— In  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  having  late  Plums, 
and  I  refer  to  both  cooking  and  dessert  varieties. 
I  will  note  the  value  of  the  dessert  first,  and 
though  the  variety  is  an  old  one  it  is  most  %'aluable. 
This  is  Coe's  (iolden  Drop,  and  gathered  late  from 
an  east  or  north  wall  the  fruits  stored  in  a  cool 
drawer  or  on  shelves  keep  sound  well  into  the 
season  named.  Doubtless  the  best  system  to 
secure  the  fruits  as  late  as  possible  is  to  allow  them 
to  hang  on  the  trees  into  November  if  the  season 
is  mild.  Of  course  this  refers  to  the  north,  but 
even  in  the  south  the  same  advice  holds  good  as 
regards  late  gathering  and  cool  storage.  A  new 
Plum  exhibited  recently  by  Mr.  Messenger  is 
small  but  sweeter  and  richer  than  Coe's  ;  it  will, 
I  think,  prove  a  most  valuable  Plum  for  use  at 
this  season.  The  cooking  Plum  referred  to  is  the 
Wyedale,  and  though  as  regards  quality  it  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  first-named  varieties,  as  a 
cooking  fruit  in  November  it  is  most  profitable. 
It  hangs  on  the  trees  till  November,  and  given  cool 
storage  keeps  well  a  month  later.  It  is  a  very 
hardy  variety,  and  invaluable  for  growers  where 
fruits  in  variety  are  required  as  late  as  possible. 
In  addition,  the  tree  makes  a  free  growth  and  rarely 
fails  to  crop.  Owing  to  its  late  flowering  it  bears 
most  freely  as  a  standard  form,  and  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil  or  locality. — A.  C.  N. 

Japanese  Iris  failing;.~l  think  that 

the  non-success  of  .Japanese  Iris  mentioned  by 
Lady  Cordon  -  Lennox  in  those  interesting 
"Winter  Schemes  for  Summer  Colouring," 
reproduced  from  Gounlry  Life,  can  be  summed 
up  in  "want  of  powerful  sunshine."  Our 
climate  here  in  South  Devon  seems  to  match 
mid-Japan,  where  Iris  Ka-rapferi  seems  to  be  most 
cultivated.  From  the  time  the  foliage  first  starts 
into  strong  growth  till  it  is  beginning  to  wither 
we  get,  in  an  average  year,  four  months  unin- 
terrupted sunshine,  powerful  enough  to  ripen  the 
fruits  of  Euonymus  japonicus.  Sweet  Bay, 
Magnolia,  Camellia,  and  Cherry  Laurel.  The  water 
gets  so  warm  that  the  gold  fish  lie  panting  on  the 
surface  (they  areas  hardy  here  as  their  cousins  the 
pond  carp,  and  are  alwaj's  unprotected  in  the 
winter)  ;  even  to  walk  across  turf  at  midday 
makes  the  foot  hot  through  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 


I  have  felt  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  it  was 
warmer  than  the  bare  palm  of  the  hand  cared  for. 
Given  enough  water  at  the  roots  by  irrigation  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  get  flowers  9  inches 
across,  and  that  the  clumps  are  as  thriving  as 
German  Iris?  I  really  believe  that,  speaking 
generallj-,  all  .Japanese  plants  dislike  lime.  Given 
perfect  conditions  they  may  put  up  with  it,  but 
that  is  about  all  ;  the  diff'erencein  Bamboos  shows 
this.  My  soil  totally  lacks  both  lime  and 
moisture,  yet  the  Bamboos  flourish  like  Pampas 
Grass.  Two  years  following,  Arundinaria 
Simoni  variegata  has  flowered  freely,  last  year 
setting  good  seed.  This  year  has  been  too  cold 
to  ripen  it.  I  think  no  amount  of  good  cul- 
tivation will  make  these  thrive  in  the  pale 
northern  sunshine.  They  must  have  much 
moisture,  and  this,  of  necessity,  is  cold.  It  is 
like  the  Cushion  Irises  here.  These  are  really  at 
home  and  steadily  increase,  without  any  more 
care  than  Iris  stylosa  gets,  which  is — none.  A 
plant  like  Gerbera  Jamesoni  can  be  managed  in  a 
trying  climate,  as  it  only  wants  one  thing — viz., 
heat ;  but  Iris  Ka?mpferi  wants  this  and  warm 
mud — an  almost  impossible  thing  in  the  north. 
They  flower  the  first  year,  because  "needs 
must,"  the  future  flower  being  set  under 
Japanese  sky. — A.  B.wldon,  Daniish,  Deron. 
Fruit      at      Cambridg^e     autumn 

show. — The  fruit  at  the  recent  autumn  show  of 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society  was  so  fine  in 
colour  and  quality  that  it  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice  on  account  of  the  great  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Eastern  Counties  during  the 
last  few  years.  Though  the  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  absent  this  season,  owing 
to  the  hailstorm  in  September,  which  we  are  all 
grieved  about,  there  were  some  very  fine  local 
exhibits  at  this  show,  and  certain  varieties  were 
very  conspicuous.  The  many  dishes  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  were  remarkable  for  their  finish.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Lane's  Prince  Albert ; 
the  fruits  were  beautifully  coloured,  more  like 
highly  coloured  Cellini  Pippin  than  anything  else. 
In  all  the  fruit  classes  there  was  a  strong  com- 
petition, and  scarcely  a  weak  dish.  Newton 
Wonder  and  others  were  splendid,  and  some 
half-bushel  baskets  of  Cox's  Orange  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  were  the  finest  lot  I  have  seen  staged  ;  the 
latter  were  remarkable  for  their  perfect  shape  and 
colour.  The  Pear  and  Grape  classes  were  crowded 
with  really  first-rate  fruit,  the  difficulty  being  to 
pick  out  defects.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
such  grand  fruit  staged. — G.   Wythes. 

Hampshire  County  Council  Farm 

School. — This  school,  which  is  at  Basing,  about 
two  miles  from  Basingstoke  Station,  has  just  issued 
a  most  comprehensive  syllabus.  Instruction  is 
given  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  elementary 
physics,  chemistry,  plant  physiology,  weather 
observations,  poultry,  bee  keeping,  dairying,  &c. 
Students  are  accommodated  in  the  farmhouse  and 
hostel.  Mr.  D.  .J.  Cowan  is  director  of  technical 
education,  Mr.  .J.  C.  Newsham  is  head  master,  and 
from  him  a  prospectus  and  other  details  may  be  had. 
November  Roses.— The  Rose  garden  at 
Madresfield  Court  presented  a  wonderful  sight  on 
the  iOth  inst. ,  so  great  was  the  profusion  of  bloom. 
Three  varieties  completely  outshone  all  the  rest, 
these  being  Grand  Duo  Adolphe  de  Luxembourg, 
G.  Nabonnand,  and  Perle  des  Rouges.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  exiiuisite  effect  produced  by  the 
first-named,  with  its  rich  dual  colouring  and  shell- 
shaped  petals.  Attention  has  frequently  been 
drawn  to  it,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Rose  Society  have  completely  ignored  it  in  their 
list  of  the  best  twenty-four  bedding  Roses.  Many 
of  your  readers  will  probably  not  dissent  from  me 
if  I  place  it  amongst  the  best  twelve  for  bedding 
purposes.  Perle  des  Rouges  is  certainly  another 
Rose  which  should  be  included  in  this  list  of 
bedding  varieties,  and  I  am  glad  that  attention 
was  recently  drawn  to  it  by  Messrs.  Bunyard. — 

A.  (tOODWIN. 

Galtonia  Candicans.— With  reference  to 
the  illustration  of  (iaitonia  candicans  in  our  last 
issue,  Mrs.  Clara  Myers  writes  from  Dunningwell, 
Millom,  rid  Carnfoi'th  :  "  I  am  very  glad  you  were 
able  to  print  the  photograph  of  Galtonia  candicans 


I  sent  you  the  other  day.  We  planted  the  bulbs 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Gladiolus  corms  were  pub 
in,  and  they  lasted  in  flower  several  weeks,  coming 
in  very  useful  for  our  many  harvest  thanksgiving 
services  in  September  and  October.  The  bulbs 
will  be  lifted  and  stored  till  next  spring  for  fear  of 
severe  frost,  though  I  believe  many  gardeners 
leave  them  always  in  the  ground." 

Nerine  Fothergilli  and  Canarina 

Campanulata. — Ten  years  ago  I  purchased  a> 
single  medium -sized  bulb  of  this  Nerine,  and  from 
it  have  now  accumulated  a  stock  of  over  sixty 
bulbs,  besides  having  given  away  some  twenty 
or  thirty  to  friends.  But  until  this  autumn  I 
have  never  had  a  single  flower,  nor  have  my  friends 
been  more  successful.  I  was  delighted,  therefore, 
when  at  last  four  bulbs  sent  up  their  spikes  and 
bloomed  gloriously.  I  had  begun  to  despair  of 
success,  though  I  was  aware  that  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  "do"  these  Nerines 
well ;  now,  however,  having  at  last  broken  the 
spell,  I  hope  for  still  better  results  in  future. 
Briefly  speaking,  the  amended  treatment  has  con- 
sisted in  thoroughly  well  "baking"  the  bulbs  in 
their  pots  on  the  hottest  available  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  all  the  summer,  and  I  believe  that  if 
we  had  been  favoured  with  a  little  more  sunshine 
this  year  I  should  have  done  better.  I  grow  the 
bulbs  three  in  a  4^.inch  pot,  carefully  repotting 
them  late  in  the  autumn  in  fresh  soil,  though  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  is  the  correct  treatment 
or  not.  They  practically  live  on  the  greenhouse 
shelf  all  the  year  round.  AprojMi  of  the  baking 
process,  I  may  mention  that  my  Canarina  cam- 
panulata, about  which  I  wrote  a  short  note  in  Thk 
G.A.RDEN  some  time  ago,  is  again  going  to  flower, 
though  only  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  blooms. 
It  was  baked  like  the  Nerines,  and  would  doubtless 
have  stood  a  lot  more  "  cooking'"  with  advantage. 
I  think  it  must  have  started  growth  prematurely  ; 
the  stems  are  now  '2  feet  high,  and  the  buds  likely 
to  open  in  a  few  days'  time,  though  it  is  in  quite  a 
cool  house. — S.  G.  R. ,  Yalding. 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedling.— Very  good 

results  have  followed  the  use  of  this  variety  as  a 
stock  for  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  Wentworth  House  Gardens, 
Mill  Hill,  N.  I  noticed  recently  that  the  foliage 
was  unusually  vigorous,  and  on  enquiring  the  cause 
found  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  stock  ujjon  which 
the  Vines  were  grafted.  More  than  one  good 
grower  has  remarked  on  the  size  of  berries,  as  also 
the  vigour  of  these  Vines,  far  ahead  of  those 
on  their  own  roots.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  all 
Vine  growers,  for  anything  that  will  "raise  ^the 
standard  of  our  Black  Hamburgh  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. — Stephen  Castle. 
Autumn  bloom  of  Auriculas  and 

Primroses.  —  The  Primula  -  like  habit  of 
autumn  blooms  in  the  Auricula  and  Polyan- 
thus is  seen  to  be  asserting  itself  this  season, 
probably  owing  to  the  cool  moist  growing  weather. 
Strongly-grown  Alpine  Auriculas  are  frequently 
prone  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  some  are 
throwing  up  very  strong  trusses.  Autumn  bloom 
is  not  always  a  test  of  true  character,  therefore  it 
is  best  to  pinch  out  the  trusses  of  bloom  so  that 
the  full  strength  of  the  plant  may  go  to  the  future 
spring  flowers.  — R.  D. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  grandi- 

florUS. — This  very  tine  novelty  was  distributed 
this  year  for  the  first  time  by  Hobbies  and  Co., 
Limited  (John  Green), Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham. 
It  is  a  very  vigorous-growing  white  Everlasting 
Pea.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size  and 
great  substance,  are  produced  in  immense  spikes. 
A  few  days  since  I  was  in  the  nursery  at  Dereham, 
and  saw  in  a  glass-roofed  corridor  a  plant  of  this 
superb  variety,  which  has  produced  spikes  of 
blossom  of  startling  size.  For  cutting  for  floral 
decorations  it  is  invaluable,  but  a  newly-planted 
specimen  needs  two  seasons  to  become  thoroughly 
established  to  enable  it  to  demonstrate  its  real 
character.  Mr.  Green  stated  that  he  had  secured 
a  rose-coloured  variety  of  equal  size  and  quality 
to  the  white,  and  which  it  is  anticipated  will  form 
an  admirable  companion  to  it  ;  but  as  the  stock  is 
very  limited  it  cannot  be  distributed  for  a  year  or 
two.— R.  D. 
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A  note  fpom  Finland.— On  page  305  of 
The  Garden  a  correspondent  says  he  picked  a 
S^rawberry  weighing  IJoz.  I  think  this  is  nothing 
remarkable,  as  last  summer  I  picked  here,  in  our 
unfavourable  climate,  a  Royal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berry that  weighed  fully  62jr.,  i.e.,  approxi- 
mately 2oz.  (loz.  =31'103gr.)-  My  plants  were  not 
given  special  cultivation,  neither  were  the  fruits 
thinned  out.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear 
from  other  Strawberry  cultivators  upon  tbiis  sub- 
ject.— C.  A.  Collin',  I'iVfa  Turvala,  Kotka,  Finland, 
yocemher  9. 

Humea  elegans  poisonous.— In  the 

Lancet  Dr.  Hearnden  reports  that  the  contact  by  rub- 
bing of  the  different  parts  of  Humea  elegans  upon 
the  skin  causes  severe  and  prolonged  itching,  often 
followed  by  vesicular  eruptions  or  by  inflammation. 
No  doubt  the  notoriety  of  Primula  obconica,  with 
which  analogous  experiments  were  made  between 
1894  and  1896,  will  be  remembered.  The  phe- 
nomena of  irritation  appear  to  be  the  same.  We 
are  acquainted  with  gardeners  who  cultivate 
Humea  elegans  as  well  as  Primula  obconica,  and 
yet  we  have  never  seen  their  skins  injured  by 
contact  with  these  plants.  Nevertheless,  the  cases 
of  poisoning  mentioned  are  real,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  sufferers  is  undeniable.  It  must,  therefore, 
d  priori,  be  inferred  that  the  touch  of  Humea 
elegans,  like  that  of  Primula  obconica,  is  to  be 
feared  by  those  who  are  predisposed  to  skin 
diseases. — Lk  .Jardin. 

Miniature     Chrysanthemums.— 

Daring  the  first  fortnight  of  April  cuttings 
having  at  their  extremity  a  crown  bud  are  selected. 
These  are  placed  in  small  pots  filled  with  soil 
which  has  been  prepared  during  the  winter,  to 
which  one-third  of  white  sand  is  added.  The 
cuttings  are  placed  on  an  old  hot-bed  and  kept 
under  glass  until  they  strike  root,  when  they  are 
repotted  into  larger  pots.  These  tiny  plants, 
bearing,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  enormously 
large  flowers,  are  of  great  use  for  the  adornment  of 
flower-stands,  &c.  The  organ  of  the  Societe  Cenlrale 
d'Hortioulture  du  Nord,  which  mentions  this  pro- 
cess, adds  that  Chrysanthemums  so  remarkable  for 
their  original  flowering  lend  themselves  to  any 
method  of  culture. — Bidlelin  d'Arboricultiire. 

Apple  Coronation. — This  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  first-rate  dessert  Apples, 
and  well  merited  the  distinction  of  an  award  of 
merit  made  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  21  last.  The 
tree  is  of  compact  habit  and  of  medium  growth ; 
the  fruit  is  fairly  large,  and  may  be  described  as 
flattish  round.  At  first  the  skin  is  green,  changing 
as  the  fruit  matures  to  a  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded 
side,  while  that  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes 
mottled  and  streaked  with  red  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; 
eye  open,  and  set  rather  deeply  in  a  round  depres- 
sion ;  stalk  straight  and  very  slender,  measuring 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length  ; 
this  is  set  in  a  smooth,  rather  deep  cavity.  For 
table  use  from  November  to  Christmas  there 
should  be  a  good  future  for  this  new  Apple.  It 
is  of  first-rate  quality  and  excellent  flavour, 
which  reminds  one  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  this  variety  was  one  of  the  parents.  Apple 
Coronation  was  raised  at  Buxted,  and  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep,  of  Buxted  Park 
Gardens.  The  entire  stock  has  been  acquired  by 
Mr.  G.  P^'ne,  Denver's  Nurseries,  Topsham,  Devon, 
who  is  sending  it  out  under  the  name  mentioned 
above. — C.  A.  H. 

A  hint  for  florists.— A  florist  who  has 
a  shop  at  Cologne  has  had  the  happy  idea  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  to  his 
show  of  flowers  and  plants  by  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
ceeding as  ingenious  in  itself  as  it  is  good  for  the 
plants  and  flowers.  This  idea  he  has  realised  by 
making  a  thin  stream  of  water  flow  from  the  top 
and  down  the  inside  of  his  shop  window  ;  the  water 
spreads  and  descends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  glass  like  an  extremely  fine  sheet.  The 
undulations,  ceaselessly  changing  and  constantly 
renewed,  which  the  sheet  of  water  produces,  con- 
siderably dim  the  clearness  of  the  view  of  the 
flowers  on  show  inside,  but  do  not  prevent  one 
from  recognising  them  and  admiring  their  freshness. 


These  undulations  produce  a  new  and  charming 
effect,  which  attracts  and  fixes  the  attention 
of  flower-lovers,  whilst  the  evaporation,  which 
naturall3'  is  considerable  on  account  of  the  large 
surface  of  the  glass,  keeps  the  .air  moist,  to  the 
very  great  benefit  of  the  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
The  installation  of  this  curious  process  is  very 
simple.  A  perfectly  horizontal  gutter  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  glass  receives  a  stream  of  water, 
which  it  pours  out  along  its  whole  length  upon  the 
face  of  the  glass.  A  similar  gutter  placed  at  the 
bottom  receives  the  water,  and  in  its  turn  empties 
it  into  a  waste-pipe.  The  fixing  of  the  apparatus 
costs  but  little,  and  the  loss  of  water  is  very  small. 
There  may  perhaps  be  an  idea  in  this  which  may 
be  useful  to  some  florist — at  any  rate  we  have 
thought  it  interesting  to  point  out  its  ingenuity. — 
Revue  Horticole. 

Saxifraga  Fortunei,  perhaps  because 
it  blooms  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  few  and  far 
between,  always  seems  to  me  to  be  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  of  the  family.  I  have 
just  cut  from  one  small  plant  a  lovely  spray  of  its 
prettily  shaped  flowers.  I  find  it  quite  hardy  pro- 
vided it  is  planted  in  a  shady  moist  spot.  I  have 
the  shade  in  a  north  border,  and  so  give  the 
necessarj'  moisture  ;  I  bur}'  some  large  smooth 
stones  round  it,  which  seem  to  keep  the  desired 
condition  about  its  roots.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  flne  illustration  of  it  in  The  Garden,  which 
induced  me  to  acquire  it.  This  shows  well  another 
handsome  feature,  viz. ,  the  high  colour  taken  on 
by  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks. — T.  J.  Weaver, 
Thirlwood. 

Alstroemeria  aurea.— A  good  form  of 

this,  or  of  A.  aurantiaca,  which  latter  name  dis- 
tinguishes the  deeper-coloured  flower,  is  a  most 
desirable  plant.  It  grows  freely  with  me  in  an 
ordinary  border  of  deep  soil.  It  is  best  ijlaiited 
in  spring,  placing  the  fleshy  roots  some  9  inches 
below  the  surface.  It  may  not  bloom  the  first 
year,  unless  strong  clumps  are  procured,  but  after 
It  has  once  settled  down  no  plant  blooms  with 
more  certainty.  All  it  requires  is  a  stake  or  two 
round  the  clump  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
about.  The  heads  of  bright  flowers  are  fine  for 
cutting,  and  last  well  in  water.  I  find  self-sown 
seedlings  bloom  the  second  j'ear.  But  to  form  new 
clumps  I  save  a  few  seeds  every  autumn,  sowing 
them  at  once  in  a  pot  and  keeping  them  moist  all 
the  winter  in  a  greenhouse.  In  the  spring  the 
seedlings  come  up  freely  ;  then  I  plant  them  bodily 
out  once  for  all. — T.  J.  Weaver,  Thirlwood. 
Malmaison  Carnations.— I  observe  in 

your  issue  of  the  loth  inst. ,  in  acknowledging 
some  blooms  of  Malmaison  Carnations  for  the 
Editor's  table  from  Lady  Tweedmouth,  Guisachan, 
Beauly,  N.B.,  you  mention  that  her  ladyship 
writes,  in  an  accompanying  note,  that  "  the  plants 
at  present  are  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time  to  come."  It  is,  I 
think,  rather  unusual  to  have  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions in  bloom  in  quantity  at  this  season,  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  interesting  to  man}'  of  3'our 
readers  if  Lady  Tweedmouth  or  her  gardener 
would  kindly  give  a  few  notes  as  to  the  method  of 
culture  adopted  to  have  Malmaison  Carnations  in 
bloom  at  this  time.  These  lovel}'  Carnations  are 
not  grown  so  much  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  as 
thej'  are  usually  in  flower  during  the  months  of 
the  London  season,  and  are  almost  over  by  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  Scotch  season 
begins.  If  they  could  be  depended  on  to  bloom 
during  October  and  November,  I  for  one  would  be 
glad  to  give  more  space  and  attention  to  them,  as 
they  would  be  most  useful  for  house  decoration 
when  outdoor  flowers  are  scarce. — D.  M. ,  Scotland. 
LeonotiS  dubia. — Between  three  and  four 
years  ago  seeds  of  this  plant  were  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Mahon  from  British  Central  Africa,  and  it 
has  flowered  during  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
each  year  since.  In  general  appearance  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  Salvia,  being  of  the  same 
semi-woody,  semi-herbaceous  nature,  while  the 
foliage  and  flowers  are  also  Salvia-like.  The  leaves 
are  thin  in  texture  and  ovate,  the  larger  ones  being 
4  inches  to  5  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  1 J  inches 
long,  of  a  tawny-orange  colour,  and  borne  in  dense 
whorls  usually  from  alternate  nodes  on  the  upper 


part  of  each  branch.  As  a  rule  good  inflorescences- 
contain  about  one  hundred  flowers,  which  when  fully 
expanded  have  the  appearance  of  a  tawny-coloured, 
ball.  When  grown  in  pots  it  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  that  given  to  Salvia  splendens, 
stopping  the  plants  frequently  while  young.  When- 
planted  out  it  makes  a  much  larger  plant  than 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  a  plant  which  was  grown  in 
a  border  in  the  Mexican  house  two  years  ago  having . 
attained  a  height  of  8  feet,  with  a  diameter  of. 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet.  Where  variety  in  the  green- 
house is  wanted  a  few  specimens  of  this  curious  ancL 
interesting  subject  would  be  serviceable — W.  D. 

Grape  Black  Alicante.^lt  is  interest 

ing  to  learn  that  in  Scotland  this  fine  late  Grape 
is  so  difiicult  to  grow,  whilst  in  the  south  it  is  the 
very  best  amateur's  late  Grape,  because  so  easy  of 
culture.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  has  made  it  clear  that  ■ 
to  market  growers  it  is  not  only  an  easy  Grape, 
but  is  most  profitable.  The  amateur  is  not  at  all 
a  talented  Grape  grower,  as  the  market  grower 
usually  is,  but  in  any  case  he  often  does  Alicante- 
very  well.  Not  only  has  it  a  good  constitution,. 
but  it  sets  its  flowers  freely,  and  ragged  bunches- 
are  rarel}'  seen.  One  evidence  of  its  easy  culture- 
is  that  really  good  fruit  of  it  can  be  purchased  at 
from  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  retail,  home  grown.  This- 
is  a  poor  price  for  the  grower,  but  he  gets  com-- 
pensation  because  of  the  great  crops  produced. 
Amateur  growers  cannot  do  better  than  grow  for 
early  purposes  Black  Hamburgh,  and  for  late 
Alicante.  The  latter  may  not  be  the  best  flavoured, 
but  on  a  well-drained  border,  with  ample  sunlight- 
and  air,  the  berries  are  really  good  and  agreeable: 
Baling. — A.  Dean'. 


THE     FERN     GARDEN 


DECIDUOUS      HARDY 
FERNS. 

FERNS  which  are  natives  of  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  in  which  the 
conditions  of  the  winter  are  so  rigorous 
that  the  frondage  is  practically 
destroyed,  have  developed  in  large 
measure  the  same  deciduous  or  leaf- 
shedding  character  as  is  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  trees.  Comparatively  few,  however, . 
have  developed  the  same  capacity  of  throwing 
off  their  fronds  at  a  basal  joint,  and  among  our 
native  Ferns  only  one,  Polj'podium  vulgare, 
or  the  common  Polypody,  has  this  faculty,  which,, 
moreover,  does  not  show  itself  at  the  usual 
leaf-shedding  season,  the  autumn,  but  only  in  the 
spring,  when  the  new  fronds  are  rising  to  replace- 
the  old,  and  consequently  monopolise  the  root 
action.  In  the  other  species,  which  are  deciduous, 
the  fronds  in  October  or  November,  or  even  earlier' 
in  some  cases,  commence  without  any  obvious- 
reason  to  lose  their  fresh  green  tints  and  become 
first  3'ellow  and  finally  brown,  shrivelling  eventually 
to  feather-weight  diibrin,  owing  to  the  retraction 
of  their  sap  and  any  contained  nourishment  into- 
the  crown  or  root-stock.  To  many  people  who 
do  not  understand  this  provision  of  Nature  for  a. 
thorough  rest,  the  change  is  imputed  to  bad  health, 
and  the  final  disappearance  or  death  of  the  fronds 
is  thought  to  mean  the  death  of  the  Fern,  the  result 
being  subsequent  neglect,  which  makes  worse  the 
error.  It  has  so  frequently  happened  in  our  own 
experience,  especially  with  lady  friends  to  whom 
we  have  given  some  of  our  seedlings,  that  their 
subsequent  loss  has  been  owing  to  a  mysterious 
disease  in  the  autumn,  though  every  care  was 
taken,  that  we  deem  a  word  of  warning  not  to  be 
out  of  place  in  this  connexion  at  this  season. 
Losses  occur,  however,  even  with  those  who 
understand  this  phenomenon,  for  where  Ferns  are 
grown  in  pots  in  conservatories  the  absence  of  any- 
obvious  plant  for  some  months  is  all  too  apt  to  lead 
to  those  pots  being  placed  out  of  sight  in  favour 
of  more  presentable  occupants,  the  result  being 
that  they  are  forgotten,  left  altogether  unwatered, 
and  thus  either  perish  outright  or  are  greatly 
weakened  by  the  drought  to  which  they  have  beea 
unnaturally  subjected. 
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In  their  natural  habitats  the  sleeping  Ferns  are 
saturated  through  the  winter  beneath  a  thick 
blanket  of  fallen  leaves,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  with  bulbs,  the  roots  are  at  work  preparing 
for  the  spring  growth  long  before  the  centres  of 
growth  show  any  signs  of  activity.  Hence  one 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  Ferns  is  that  they  be 
kept  moist  throughout  the  winter,  and  a  good  plan 
is  either  to  pack  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  cocoanut 
fibre  or  to  bury  them  to  their  edges  in  the  garden, 
and  mulch  them  well  with  dead  leaves,  thus 
imitating  as  far  as  possible  the  natural  conditions 
of  existence  in  the  dormant  period.  Our  native 
Ferns  belong  really  to  three  categories,  due  pro- 
bably to  our  comparatively  mild  winter  climate. 
Thus  in  the  Lady  Ferns,  Bladder  Ferns,  Oak  and 
Beech  Ferns,  Mountain  Lastrea,  Marsh  Fern, 
and  Royal  Fern  we  have  a  class  which,  however 
we  may  treat  them,  die  down  altogether  in  the 
autumn.  Then  we  have  an  intermediate  section, 
represented  by  the  Soft  Male  Fern  and  Broad 
Buckler  Fern,  which  only  drop  their  fronds  to  the 
ground,  but  under  shelter  retain  their  greenness. 
Finally,  in  the  Hard  Male  Fern,  the  Spleenworts, 
the  Hart's-tongue,  the  Shield  Ferns,  and  Blechnum 
we  have  thorough  evergreens,  the  fronds  of  which 
are  retained  well  into  the  subsequent  season.  In 
making  and  arranging  Fern  collections  it  is  there- 
fore well  to  bear  these  peculiarities  in  mind, 
■especially  with  planted  out  Ferns,  but  of  course 
when  grown  in  pots  readjustment  in  the  winter  is 
possible,  so  as  to  give  good  effect  even  in  the  dead 
season.  The  moral  of  this  note  is,  however,  that 
•dying  fronds  do  not  necessarily  mean  dying  Ferns 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  but  that  due  precautions 
must  be  taken  as  regards  watering  to  ensure  that 
sleep  does  not  culminate  in  death. 

Chas.  T.  Drueky,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


FERNS  AT  FOOT  OF  NORTH  WALL. 
A  NORTH  wall  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
great  perple.xity  to  gardeners.  Often  they  are 
At  such  a  loss  to  know  what  to  plant  either 
upon  it,  against  it,  or  at  the  foot  of  it, 
that  they  finally  plant  nothing  at  all.  Those 
who  have  a  wall  facing  north  which  now 
is  bare  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  welcome 
-suggestion  from  our  illustration.  Hardy  Ferns 
are  sadly  neglected  in  gardens,  yet  in  many 
positions  they  are  invaluable,  and  particularly 
in  such  an  one  as  is  provided  by  the  shelter  of 
a  wall  facing  north.  There  they  enjoy  both 
the  shade  and  moisture  which  are  so  essential 
to  their  well-being.  The  Hart's-tongue  Fern 
especially  would  seem  to  be  at  home  under 
such  conditions. 


CERES,    CAPE     COLONY. 


The  White  Watsonia,    Disa,  and    other 

Plants. 
Ceres  is  a  neighbouring  valley  to  Tulbagh, 
•and  no  doubt  the  flora  is  much  the  same,  but 
admitted  to  be  not  quite  so  rich,  its  mountains 
•are  more  rugged,  and  there  is  a  large  succulent 
vegetation  at  Tulbagh.  Disa  grandifliora 
is  plentiful  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  so  no  doubt  are  other  species  of 
Disa  on  the  dry  ground  the  same  as  on  Table 
Mountain.  Not  being  as  nimble  as  I  was  when 
searching  Spain  for  Daffodils  to  confirm,  or 
otherwise,  the  ancient  writers  on  Daffodils,  my 
search  was  confined  to  the  rocky  foothills,  but 
I  was  assured  on  excellent  authority  in  the 
valley  that  the  flora  up  the  mountains  was 
rich.  I  advise  botanical  collectors  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Brett,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  flowers  of  this  valley.  He  is  an  old 
resident,  and  when  proprietor  of  the  Ceres 
Sanatorium  entertained  many  Englishmen  of 
note,  Froude  the  historian  amongst  others.  He 
has  preserved  his  guest  book,  and  is  proud  to 
■show  it  to  anyone  curious  in  such  matters. 


The  valley  is 
entered  through 
a  narrow  pass 
known  as  Ceres 
Road,  and  in  the 
rocky  part  of  this 
the  botanist 
would  do  well  to 
begin  his  search. 
I  visited  Ceres 
early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  was  just 
a  month  too  early ; 
nevertheless,  I 
found  many 
bulbous  plants  of 
interest.  The 
farmers  here,  as 
at  Tulbagh,  are 
all  well  -  to  -  do. 
One  of  them  has 
an  ostrich  farm. 
This  I  visited 
and  had  coffee, 
and  found  the 
sons  smart,  well- 
educated  youths, 
and  very  polite. 
The  Oranges  here 
are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the 
land  was  being 
prepared  for 
extensive  Orange 
growing.  The 
ground  is 
trenched  to  a 
depth  of  some 
4  feet,  several 
quarters  had  been 
planted,  and  this 
work  of  trenching 
and  planting  was 
intended  to  be 
proceeded  with  as 
quickly  as  labour 
could  be  com- 
manded. Cape 
Town  and  the 
Transvaal  would 
be     the     great 

markets  to  begin  with,  and  should  these 
markets  be  overstocked  London  would  form  a 
third  outlet,  but  that  will  be  some  years  hence. 
Ceres  is  on  the  main  line  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Transvaal.  The  valley  is  some  fifteen 
miles  in  each  direction.  The  Cape  rebels 
were^  on  the  watch  to  get  in  to  rout  the 
loyalists,  so  that  a  strong  military  force  was 
needed  to  hold  the  place,  and  there  were 
many  blockhouses  scattered  about,  some  of 
stone  and  others  of  galvanised  iron.  The 
latter  were  so  constructed  that  a  space  was 
left  between  the  inner  and  outer  wall,  which 
was  filled  with  sand  and  loop-holed,  as  it  was 
found  that  shot  could  not  penetrate  the  sand. 
Then  there  were  forts  made  with  sand-bags  to 
protect  the  soldiers  from  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy  should  they  pass  over  the  mountains. 
The  population  of  the  Ceres  Valley  numbers 
800  to  900.  Of  this  number,  I  was  told,  300 
were  known  to  be  loyal,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  were  called  to  form  the  town 
guard  only  about  thirty  responded. 

Disa  orandiflora. 
Few  of  our  gardeners  at  home  succeed  in 
growing  Disa  grandiflora  successfully.  Mr. 
Ayres,  nurseryman,  of  Cape  Town,  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  England  paid  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Wallace  at  Colchester,  and  there  saw  D. 
grandiflora  flowering  finer   than  he  had  ever 
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seen  it  on  Table  Mountain.  It  was  in  pans  on 
a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  an  old  lean-to 
house  with  many  broken  panes  of  glass,  and 
Mr.  Ayres  attributed  the  success  to  the  free 
circulation  of  air  and  the  cool  treatment.  Such 
are  the  conditions  that  prevail  where  this 
plant  grows  at  its  high  elevation,  where  snow 
is  common  and  biting  winds  prevail,  accom- 
panied by  showers  of  hail  during  the  Cape 
winter.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
Table  Mountain  had  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  Disa  grandiflora.  Now  it  is  found  on  all 
the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Cape 
Colony  where  there  are  streams.  In  such 
places  the  plant  is  found  in  abundance,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  can  be  obtained  if  there  is 
a  demand,  which  at  present  is  small.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  collectors  going  further 
afield  for  the  bulbs.  In  making  the  second 
reservoir  on  Table  Mountain  the  principal 
habitat  of  D.  grandiflora  was  destroyed,  and 
the  authorities  of  Cape  Town  are  doing  their 
best  to 

Preserve  the  Native  Flora  op  Table 

Mountain, 

and  especially  the  preservation  of  the  Disa 
and  Nerine  ;  nevertheless,  the  annual  destruc- 
tion is  great.  Sackfuls  of  Nerines  are  removed 
by  collectors  for  export  to  Europe  in  collec- 
tions of  Cape  bulbs.    This  has  gone  on  merrily 
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during  the  military  occupation,  many  officers 
being  commissioned  by  their  friends  to  send 
or  take  home  Cape  bulbs  ;  such  collections  are 
made  up  from  5s.  to  £20.  Botanists  and 
scientific  men  are  never  refused  permits  to 
roam  about  Table  Mountain.  Formerly  any- 
one could  get  a  permit  ;  now  this  has  been 
withdrawn.  There  are  still  those  who  risk  the 
chance  of  being  prosecuted.  There  is  an  artist 
who  spends  every  Sunday — rain  or  no  rain — 
on  the  mountain.  The  other  Sunday  evening 
I  met  him  on  the  tramcar  with  as  many  Ericas 
as  he  could  hold  between  his  two  arms.  I 
told  him  he  should  be  sent  to  prison,  but  he 
only  laughed,  saying,  "  I  break  off  the  flowers, 
but  do  not  pull  up  the  roots."  Still,  destruc- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  so  many  years  that 
the  flora  of  Table  Mountain,  its  gorges  and 
slopes,  is  not  so  rich  as  in  the  days  of  the  good 
and  devoted  botanist  Mr.  Harvey,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  conception  of  that 
grand  work  "Flora  Capensis,"  and  which  is 
being  followed  up  by  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Bolus. 

The  White  Watsonia 

has  been  to  me  a  study  of  some  considerable 
interest,  and  I  now  give  the  result  of  my 
researches  into  its  liistory,  as  gathered  from 
the  man  who  found  the  first  one.  On  my  way 
up  the  coast  the  steamship  Norman  put  in  at 
Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay)  to  discharge  cargo. 
On  landing,  myfirst  visit  was  to  Mr.  Nosworthy, 
a  produce  merchant  and  commission  agent,  to 
whom  I  introduced  myself,  and  as  near  as 
possible  I  ofler  to  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden 
his  account  of  the  finding,  &c.  "  As  a  boy 
I  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Upjoin,  a 
botanist  of  Rondebosch,  and  went  out  with  the 
coloured  boys  to  collect  bulbs  for  him  to  ship 
to  Europe,  and  to  cultivate  in  his  garden.  At 
that  time  Prince  Alfred  paid  a  visit  to  Cape 
Town,  and  from  thence  to  Simon's  Town  drove 
along  with  Governor  Gray.  Along  the  route 
triumphal  arches  were  erected,  the  one  at 
Rondebosch  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Upjoin 
to  erect,  and  along  vvdth  the  coloured  boys  I 
was  sent  out  to  collect  flowers  on  the  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain.  Going  up  an  old  deserted 
Dutch  avenue  I  saw  a  white  Watsonia,  and 
thought  it  would  look  well  in  the  crown  which 
was  to  form  part  of  the  arch.  On  my  return 
Mr.  Upjoin  noticing  it  asked  nie  where  1  got 
it.  I  told  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I 
could  find  the  bulb.  I  said  I  was  sure  I  could, 
and  off  I  was  at  once  dispatched.  On  return- 
ing, Mr.  Upjoin  tried  to  fit  the  plant  with  the 
cut  spike,  and  said  they  did  not  fit.  I  then  told 
him  I  had  cut  a  piece  oflf  the  stalk,  and  was 
certain  I  had  brought  the  bulb.  '  Then,  lad,' 
said  Mr.  Upjoin,  'plant  the  bulb,  and  if  it 
flowers  white  I'll  give  thee  ten  shillings,  and  if 
not  will  give  thee  a  towse  on  the  head.'  The 
second  year  it  flowered,  and  with  a  considerable 
increase.  I  got  the  ten  shillings.  I  had  planted 
the  bulb  beside  a  fine  specimen  of  a  white 
Camellia,  and  Mr.  Upjoin  asked  why  I  had 
chosen  this  spot,  and  I  said  white  against 
white.  After  that  1  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  bulbs,  for  soon  after  this  I  left  for  Port 
Elizabeth.  At  that  time  Mr.  McGibbon  was 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Cape  Town, 
and  he  and  iMr.  Upjoin  were  great  friends,  and 
I  suppose  he  must  have  given  Mr.  McGibbon 
some  of  the  bulbs."  When  Mr.  Chalwin,  the 
present  curator,  took  over  the  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  now  the  Municipal  Gardens, 
he  found  some  pots  of  the  white  Watsonia. 
Mr.  Templeman,  formerly  seedsman  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  had  started  a  business  of  his 
own,  and  asked  Mr.  Chalwin  for  a  pot  of  the 
white  Watsonia. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  great  flower 


show  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Templeman 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Cape  bulbs.  Mr. 
Wilson  being  then  curator  was  very  kind  to 
Mr.  Templeman,  and  as  a  recognition  for  his 
kindness  put  his  collection  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
disposal,  who  answered,  "If -you  can  spare  a 
bulb  of  the  white  Watsonia  I  desire  no  more." 
"Take  them  all,"  said  Mr.  Templeman,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  declined  to  accept  more  than 
two  bulbs.  About  this  time  Lord  Brassey 
called  in  with  his  yacht  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
Seeing  the  white  Watsonia  in  flower  he  desired 
to  purchase  bulbs,  but  Mr,  Wilson  refused  to 
sell,  referring  him  to  Mr.  Templeman  at  Cape 
Town.  At  first  Mr.  Templeman  refused  to  sell ; 
but  Lord  Brassey  said  he  must  have  some  bulbs. 
"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Templeman,  "you  will  have  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  ;  I  want  a  pound  a  bulb." 
Lord  Brassey  bought  two,  and  said  if  the  price 
had  been  double  he  would  have  possessed 
them.  The  exact  year  I  failed  to  find  out, 
but  the  Harboard  of  Cape  Town  thinks  it 
must  have  been  1894  when  Lord  Brassey  was 
there  in  his  yacht,  this  being  the  earliest  sale 
I  have  been  able  to  trace.  In  cultivation  the 
bulb  increases  rapidly  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  thus  Mr.  Wilson  soon  had  a 
sufficient  stock  to  consign  some  bulbs  to  Mr. 
James  O'Brien,  who  distributed  them  under 
the  name  W.  O'Brieni. 

Mr.  Arderne,  The  Hill,  Claremont,  was  on  a 
shooting  excursion  at  Worcester,  and  one  of 
his  party  brought  in  an  armful  of  Watsonia 
rosea,  amongst  which  was  one  with  a  white 
flower.  The  party  retraced  their  steps,  and 
Mr.  Arderne  was  able  to  match  the  cut  spike 
with  the  plant.  The  bulb  he  lifted  he  took 
home,  planted  it,  and  soon  had  a  good  many 
bulbs.  These  he  ex- 
changed with  Mr. 
Sander  of  St.  Albans 
for  Orchids,  &c.,  and 
under  the  name  W. 
Ardernei  it  is  known 
in  cultivation.  The 
third  find  was  at  Ceres 
Road.  All  I  could 
trace  about  it  was 
from  parties  who  had 
received  bulbs  from 
gardens  there.  That 
it  is  an  albino  of  W. 
rosea  there  is  no 
doubt.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in 
growing  this  fine  plant 
in  England  in  pots. 
Several  in  a  pot  would 
look  well  in  a  con- 
servatory or  brought 
forward  in  a  cold 
frame  and  planted 
out  early  in  June. 
When  in  growth  they 
enjoy  a  free  supply  of 
water  and  as  much 
sun  as  can  be  given  to 
them.  Like  the 
Gladiolus,  cut  spikes 
open  indoors.  This 
white  Watsonia  is  a 
great  feature  in  the 
Municipal  Gardens  at 
Cape  Town  during  the 
month  of  October  and 
later.  Returning  to 
the  Rondebosch  arch 
made  by  Mr.  Upjoin, 
associated  with  the 
crown  were  some 
Oranges,  and  over 
the  crown  an  inscrip- 


tion :    "  Take  one  Orange,  then  another,  six 
for  father,  twelve  for  mother."     Governor  Gray 
cut  down  the  crown  and  secured  the  Oranges. 
Peter  Bare,  V.M.H. 
Cape  Toivn,  South  Africa. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


A    FIELD    OF    CROCUSES. 

SUCH  an  illustration  as  the  accom- 
panying one,  of  Crocuses  growing  ir» 
a  Berkshire  park,  brings  to  mind  the 
great  possibilities  of  bulbs  naturalisedi 
in  the  wild  parts  of  the  garden  and 
pleasure  ground.  Such  things  a& 
Crocuses,  of  course,  must  be  planted  in  large 
numbers,  close  together,  and  over  a  fair 
extent  of  ground  to  produce  the  best  results. 
They  seem  to  thrive  particularly  well  beneath 
large  trees  ;  this  our  illustration  would  seem^ 
to  prove,  although  we  have  often  mentioned! 
the  fact. 


GERANIUM   STRIATUM. 

The  true  Geraniums,  generally  hardy  flowers  in 
our  climate,  have  been  rather  neglected  in  many- 
gardens,  although  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  over- 
looked by  those  adding  to  their  flower  borders. 
One  old  but  very  pretty  and  also  free-flowering 
one  is  G.  striatum,  a  South  European  species, 
which  was  known  so  long  ago  as  1629.  It  was 
Parkinson's  "Variable  Striped  Cranesbill,"  and, 
besides  other  references,  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  .5.3.  The  illustration  in 
the  latter  work  is,  however,  not  so  flattering  to 
the   flower   as   it   deserves,     though   in    its    main 
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•characters  it  is  well  represented.  The  colouring 
also  slightly  exaggerates  the  brownish  spot  at  the 
■corners  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  though  this 
is  readily  observed  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
leaves.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Striped  Cranesbill 
is  a  very  neat  plant,  with  white  flowers  prettily 


it  be  sutficiently  large.  For  instance,  we  maj'  have 
a  limestone  rockerj-  in  one  part,  and,  say,  a  granite 
rockwork  in  another,  but  to  mix  them  is  not 
advisable,  as  it  would  be  unnatural.  To  ray  mind 
the  most  unsuitable  of  all  kinds  of  stones  for  rock 


inward,  i.e.,  where  they  might  be  covered  either 
by  soil  or  other  stones,  so  that  only  the  older 
looking  surfaces  would  show.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  the  various  kinds  of  limestone. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  estate  on  which 


building   are  bits  of   glaring  white  spar  or  other    a  rock  garden  is  to  be  constructed  contains  one  or 


more  quarry  pits  where  stones  might  be  obtained, 
and  in  most  eases  it  would  be  far  better  to  use 
what  can  be  bad  on  the  spot  rather  than  buy 
expensive  material  from  a  distance.  If  an  old 
disused  (juarry   is  available  as  a  site  for  a  rock 


netted  with  red  veins,  and  looking  quite  attractivn  ;  gaudy  stones  covered  with  glassy  crystals  or  of  a 
when  seen  in  a  shaded  border,  which  is  the  position  general  vitreous  appearance.  Owners  of  quarries 
preferred  by  the  plant.  It  is  of  rather  trailing  ,  generally  put  aside  these  pieces  and  usually  sell 
habit,  and  would  be  a  good  thing  for  large  rock-  them  to  would-be  rock  builders  under  the  name 
work  or  for  a  border  partially  shaded  with  trees,    of    "fancy    rockery."     For    convenience    of    easy 

'for  which  position  we  have  not  a  superfluity  of  handling  these  stones  are  generally  broken  up  into  garden  it  would  be  a  double  advantage,  as  the  old 
flowering  plants.  G.  striatum  is  not  so  aggressive  |  pieces  of  almost  uniform  size,  i.e.,  about  1  foot  quarry  itself  might  easily  be  made  into  a  most 
in  its  growth  as  some  of  its  congeners,  and  seems  |  to  2  feet  in  length.  For  a  collection  of  minerals  i  picturesque  rock  garden.  All  that  would  be 
to  thrive  well  in  anj'  common  soil.  It  comes  into  ;  these  pretty  crystals  may  be  well  enough,  but  they  necessary  would  be  to  conduct  the  blasting  opera- 
should  never  bo  used  for  rock  building,  except  tions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  good  lot  of 
perhaps  when  crushed  or  broken  into  small  frag-  boulders.  It  often  happens  that  these  fall  naturally 
ments  to  mix  with  the  soil  for  such  alpines  as  love  into  positions  far  more  natural  than  they  would 
a  gritty  medium  to  grow  in.  They  are  the  delight  I  do  by  any  amount  of  careful  fixing,  so  that 
of  such  masons  and  jobbing  gardeners  whose  ideas  many  of  them  might  be  left  where  they  fell,  while 
of  rock  building  can  never  advance  beyond  the  '  others  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  whole 
pudding-shaped  heaps  of  soil  studded  all  over  and  i  (juarry  pit  the  appearance  of  well  broken  natural 
at   regular   intervals   with    these  uniform    bits   of    scenery. 

glaring  spar  or  crystals.  Such  creations  may  still  Very  often  such  natural  advantages  as  a  quarrj' 
find  admirers  in  the  shape  of  amateurs  without  pit  would  att'ordare  out  of  the  question,  and  stones 
horticultural  knowledge,  whose  only  garden  is  a  have  to  be  bought  and  convej'ed  sometimes  a  long 
tiny  plot  in  front  of  a  small  villa.  But  to  people  i  distance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  those  so  situated 
whose  taste  has  been  refined  by  the  study  of  Nature  a  few  general  hints  as  to  what  to  strive  for  and 
the  "loud''  appearance  of  such  stones  is  repul-  what  to  avoid  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Remember- 
sivel}'  vulgar.  Why  ';  Because  it  is  unnatural  I  In  ing  always  that  it  is  natural  scenery  which  we 
Nature  we  may  find  such  material  in  the  interior  of  wish  to  reproduce  in  a  rock  garden,  it  naturally 
caves  or  in  hidden  crevices,  but  never  on  the  surface,  follows  that  the  stones  should  look  as  old  as 
And  as  we  are — or  should  be — imitating  Nature  possible.  If,  therefore,  we  live  near  a  moor  or  any 
when  building  artificial  rocks,  the  beauty  of  our  other  place  where  old  weather-beaten  stones  are 
garden  must,  under  all  circumstances,  depend  on  obtainable,  such  stones  should  have  preference  over 
its  appearing  true  to  Nature,  the  artistic  grouping  all  others.  In  all  probability  they  would  not  only 
and  blending  of  rocks  and  plants,  and  the  pic-  ,  be  dark  in  colour,  but  would  also  be  covered  with 
turesque  effect  as  a  whole,  but  never  should  it  natural  moss  and  lichens,  and  their  use  in  the 
depend  on  the  gorgeous  colouring  or  staring  crystals  !  rock  garden  would  immediately  impart  to  the 
of  individual  stones.  work  a  character  of   natural  antiquity  altogether 

The  same  objection,  though  in  a  less  degree,  may  i  unobtainable  by  means  of  new  stones,  which  would 
be  raised  against  stones  of  a  very  new  appearance.  |  require  exposure  for  many  years  before  the  surfaces 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  too  gaudy  or  too  conspicuous  to    would  look  weather-beaten.    The  larger  the  stones 

THE  question  of  stones  is  important  in  impart  to  the  rockwork  that  natural  appearance  |  the  more  natural  will  be  the  appearance  of  the 
the  making  of  rock  gardens,  and  much  which  pleases  the  eye.  Sometimes,  however,  woik.  This  is  a  rough  and  ready  rule,  subject,  of 
depends  on  a  good  selection.  To  use  newly-quarried  stones  show  a  sombre  tint  of  reil  course,  to  modifications,  according  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  dift'erent  kinds  for  the  or  brown,  and  the  new-looking  grey,  white,  or  j  the  work.  For  rock  gardens  on  a  small  scale,  say, 
.same    work — as    is    often    done — is,    I    bluish  surfaces  are   visible  only  where   the   break  '  requiring  only  from  10  tons  to  20  tons  of  stone, 

occurred  during  blasting  operations.  Such  stones  |  pieces  of  stone  varying  from  A  cwt.  to  about 
as  a  rule  are  easily  managed,  for  all  that  is  neces-  20  cwt.  would  be  quite  sufficient,  but  in  works  on 
sarv  would   be   to  place  the  new-looking  surfaces  I  a  large  scale  some  of  the  pieces  of  stone  may  weigh 

several  tons  if  the  necessary  appliances 
for  lifting,  &c. ,  are  available.  In  every 
case  a  load  or  two  of  very  small  stones 
weighing  only  a  few  pounds  should 
always  be  added,  and  should  if  at  all 
possible  have  the  same  aged  appearance 
on  the  surface  as  the  main  body  of 
stone  selected  for  the  work.  This  is  a 
most  important  point.  When  stones 
are  put  together  to  resemble  large 
blocks  of  rock  there  will  be  many 
crevices  or  corners  which  will  have  to 
be  made  good  with  both  plants  and 
small  stones  to  unite  apparently  several 
lumps  of  stone  into  one  large  block, 
and  if  the  small  stones  used  for  that 
purpose  should  be  newly  broken,  while 
the  main  body  has  an  old-looking  sur- 
face, the  eB'ect  is  marred  considerablj'. 
As  to  the  colour  of  the  stone  it  has 
already  been  hinted  that  white  or  con- 
spicuously coloured  stone  should  be 
avoided.  Much  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  stone  obtainable, 
but  the  colours  which  best  show  up 
both  bright  flowers  and  green  leaves  are 
dull  red-brown  and  dark  grey. 

OEOLOIiY    IN    THE    RoCK    GARDEN. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
a  good  rock  garden  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  Nature  I  will 
briefly  touch  upon  a  few  points  which 
in  this  connexion  I  consider  of  vital 
importance.  Geologists  divide  all  rocks 
into  two  great  classes,  namely: 

{a)  Igneous  rocks,  which  are   devoid 

NATDR.\L  CKANITE  jtocivS  ON  ST.  .MICHAEL'S  MOUNT,  couNWALL,  THE  rKOi'ERTY  ij-         of  fossils,  and  show  no  proper  stratifi- 

L'lKD  ST.  LEVAN.  W(  "o^Hj  cation.      These,    it    is  assumed,    were 


bloom  in  May  or  June  and  continues  in  flower  for 
■several  months.  It  was  still  flowering  when  this 
•note  was  written  (November  .S).  S.  Arnott. 

ZAUSCHNERIA  CALIFOKNICA. 
Regarding  "S  W.  F.'s"  remarks  upon  this 
lovely  plant  in  The  Garden  of  the  8th  inst.,  I 
■may  remark  that  I  think  there  is  every  proba- 
•bilitj'  that  your  correspondent  has  previously  had 
the  early-dowering  form  of  this  plant,  and  that  the 
-one  he  procured  this  j'ear  is  the  later  one.  The 
latter  has  more  tomentose  leaves.  I  may  say 
that  the  earlier  Ziuschneria  is  still  giving  a  few 
"flowers  here  ;  but  the  other,  though  there  are  buds 
visible  this  season,  as  well  as  in  others,  has  never 
bloomed,  although  tried  in  the  warmest  positions 
available.  The  early  one  has  brighter  green 
•foliage,  which  is,  if  anything,  rather  blunter  and 
more  rounded  than  that  of  the  later. 

Carsefhoni,  by  Dumfries,  N.B.         S.  Arnott. 

THE    ROCKGARDEN. 

ROCK      GARDEN -MAKING. 

III. — The  Best  Stone  to  Use. 

kHE  question  of  stones  is  important  in 
the  making  of  rock  gardens,  and  much 
depends  on  a  good  selection.  To  use 
two  or  three  dift'erent  kinds  for  the 
.same  work — as  is  often  done — is,  I 
consider,  a  huge  mistake.  There  is  no 
Teaaon  why  rock  gardens  made  of  different  materials 
should  not  occupy  diff'erent  parts  of  the  garden,  if 
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originally  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  state  caused  by 
fusion,  and  were  either  poured  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  a  molten  condition  or  were  con- 
solidated before  reaching  the  surface. 

{b)  Sedimentary  or  stratified  rocks. — These  were 
formed  under  water,  either  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  debris  from  disintegrated  previous  rocks 
which  the  water  had  sorted  into  successive  layers, 
or  through  the  secretive  power  of  certain  organisms, 
such  as  the  minute  shells  or  skeletons  of  small 
erustaee*,  &c. 

In  shape,  general  distribution,  and  arrangement 
both  classes  dilfer  very  widely  indeed,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  the  natural  disposition  of 
these  rocks  before  we  can  possibly  build  rocks 
which  should  resemble  Nature's  work.  I  will, 
therefore,  briefly  state  the  different  characters  of 
these  two  sections  as  far  as  they  affect  the  con- 
struction of  rock  gardens. 

Igneous  Rocks. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  igneous  rocks 
are  considered  to  have  been  at  some  period  in  a 
molten  condition.  They  usually  consist  of  several 
minerals  mi.xed  togpther  more  or  less  evenly  or 
scattered  throughout  a  more  or  less  vitreous 
ground  mass.  Geologists  sub-divide  the  igneous 
rocks  into  pltUonic  rocks  and  volcanic  rocks.  The 
plutonic  rocks  are  assumed  to  have  been  upheaved 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  great  heat. 
During  these  upheavals  the  molten  masses  forced 
their  way  through  other  strata,  and  when  found  on 
the  surface  they  are  generally  scattered  in  the 
wildest  profusion.  Granite  and  porphyry  are  the 
best  examples  of  plutonic  rocks.  The  second 
sub-division,  i.e. ,  the  volcanic  rocks,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  volcanic  eruptions  during  bygone 
ages ;  to  this  latter  class  belong  trap,  basalt, 
greenstone,  &c. 

Of  all  igneous  rocks  the  most  important  for  rock 
building  is  probably  granite.  Newly  broken  in  a 
granite  quarry  it  may  not  be  a  desirable  material 
to  work  with,  as  there  is  something  cold  and 
unattractive  in  its  even  light  grey  colour  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  making  of  picturesque 
scenery  ;  but  the  case  is  altogether  different  when 
pieces  of  granite  can  be  obtained,  which  already 
iaave  a  weather-beaten  surface,  darkened  by  ages 
of  exposure  and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 
Such  pieces  are  among  the  most  desirable  of  all 
materials  for  rock  building,  and  on  Dartmoor  or  the 
moors  of  Cornwall  such  boulders  may  be  had  in 
quantity  and  of  all  sizes. 

Since  we  have  to  look  to  Nature  for  our  teacher 
it  may  be  well  to  take  a  lesson  in  arranging 
granite  rocks  from  Nature's  own  work.  The 
accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph,  which  I  was  allowed  to  take  on 
St.  Michael's  Mount.  Cornwall,  the  property  of 
Lord  St.  Levan.  It  shows  the  picturesque  beauty 
and  the  characteristic  disposition  of  granite  rocks 
towering  high  above  the  ground  in  one  place  and 
vanishing  abruptly  into  the  ground  in  another,  the 
rocks  forming  bold  projections  and  deep  recesses 
sometimes  hidden  from  view  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, sometimes  just  piercing  through  the  carpet 
of  plants,  suggesting  still  bolder  and  more  extended 
rocks  below  the  surface.  The  plants  in  this 
instance  consisted  of  dense  masses  of  Armeria 
raaritima  (unfortunately  out  of  bloom  when  the 
photograph  was  taken)  and  Silene  maritima. 

Stratification  does  not  occur  in  granite,  and 
setting  up  artificial  rocks  with  blocks  of  granite 
arranged  in  lines  would  be  absolutely  wrong  and 
contrary  to  Nature  ;  in  fact,  no  rock  could  be 
more  irregular.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  appear 
to  be  lines  which  do  somewhat  resemble  the  strata 
in  sedimentary  rocks,  but  they  are  merely  fissures, 
caused  most  probably  by  contraction  during  the 
process  of  the  cooling  and  consolidating  of  the 
original^  molten  mass. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  igneous  rocks,  and 
granite  boulders  especially,  demand  less  restriction 
in  their  use  for  the  rock  garden  than  stratified 
rocks,  and  the  rock  builder  when  working  with 
granite  boulders  has  more  scope  than  with  most 
other  kinds  of  stone.  Sometimes,  when  loose 
stones  with  an  exposed  surface  cannot  be  obtained 


from  a  moor,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  them 
from  granite  quarries  ; 
not  newly  broken  stone 
— which  I  consider  is 
quite  unsuitable  —  but 
stones  thrown  aside  as 
useless,  and  which  have 
had  several  years  of 
exposure.  In  almost 
every  granite  quarry 
unexpected  breakages 
occur  from  time  to  time 
of  stones  originally 
raised  with  a  view  of 
being  hewn  and 
chiselled  into  more  or 
less  regular  shapes,  but 
which  by  some  means 
or  other  were  spoiled 
for  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  being  "  too 
ugly  for  a  builder," 
were  thrown  aside.  I 
know  quarries  which 
during  many  years  of 
working  have  amassed 
great  piles  of  such 
stones,  which  have  not 
only  an  exposed  surface 
but  are  covered  also 
with  moss  or  lichen. 
Such  stones  would  be 
especially  suitable  for 
stepping  stones  in  a 
bog  garden  or  similar 
purposes,  but  also  for 
bold  masses  of  rock- 
work  they  are  often 
well  adapted. 

Sedimentary  Rocks. 

Totally  different  from 
igneous  rocks  are  the 
sedimentary  or  strati 
fied  rocks,  which,  as 
the  name  implies,  were 
formed  under  water 
and  were  afterwards 
exposed  to  view,  either 

by  the  receding  of  the  water  or  by  upheavals 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  All  of  them  show 
more  or  less  regular  lines  or  strata.  Sometimes 
these  lines  are  broken  up  by  volcanic  action 
or  b}'  igneous  rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion  having 
come  in  contact  with  them  or  forced  their  way 
through  them.  In  the  latter  case  the  strata 
are  often  irregularly  twisted  or  show  indis- 
tinctly as  in  some  kinds  of  limestone,  slate, 
&o.  Other  stratified  rocks  useful  for  rock 
building  are  various  kinds  of  sandstone,  flint, 
oolite,  &c.  The  stratified  rocks  also  include  the 
so-called  metamorpliic  roct-i,  which  have  become 
crystallised,  and  whose  nature  has  changed  owing 
to  contact  with  igneous  rocks  in  a  molten  state. 

Limestone  is  the  most  important  of  all  stratified 
rocks  for  rock  garden-making,  and  naturally  con- 
tains more  variation,  boldness,  and  picturesque- 
ness  than  most  other  stratified  rocks.  Its 
colour,  too,  is  generally  such  as  not  to  be  objec- 
tionable, even  when  fresh  from  the  quarry.  A 
very  useful  kind  of  oolitic  limestone  of  a  dark 
yellow  or  light  brown  colour  is  found  near  Bath, 
where  blocks  of  all  sizes  are  often  obtainable. 
Some  of  these  blocks  may  be  seen  in  the  botanic 
gardens,  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  where  a  great 
number  were  used.  Some  of  these  stones  are  per- 
forated naturally  by  large  holes,  forming  excellent 
pockets  for  plants. 

Hed  sandstone,  especially  of  the  "  old  red  sand- 
stone "  formation,  also  is  well  adapted  for  rock 
building,  its  rich  warm  colour  contrasting  effec- 
tive!)' with  the  verdure  of  the  plants. 

When  stratified  rocks  are  used  for  the  rock 
garden,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  imitate 
the  natural  strata,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
well  to  select  mostly  flat  stones  of  various  sizes. 
Not  only  will  these  be  found  most  useful  for 
building  apparently  large  blocks  of  rock,  but  they 
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are  also  useful  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
such  as  bridges  across  a  streamlet,  rocky  steps,  or 
even  for  forming  narrow  crevices  below  the  ground 
surface,  to  be  specially  prepared  for  choice  alpine 
plants. 

The  actual  way  of  building  such  rocks  without 
making  them  monotonous  will  be  fully  described 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


RUBUS     BIFLORUS. 


F 


OR  horticultural  purposes  the  hardy 
Brambles  may  be  readily  divided 
into  three  well-defined  groups — 
firstly,  those  grown  for  their  fruits ; 
secondly,  those  which  are  valuable 
on  account  of  their  flowers  ;  and, 
thirdly,  those  having  coloured  stems.  In  the 
latter  group  some  ten  or  a  dozen  species  can 
be  included,  the  one  under  notice  —  which 
is  commonly  called  the  White  Stemmed 
Bramble— being  possibly  the  best  known.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Temperate  Himalaya,  and 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  though  it  is 
only  recently  that  it  has  been  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent.  When  planted  in  good  rich 
loam  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  9  feet  to 
12  feet,  the  stronger  shoots  being  1  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
during  summer,  are  \\hite  and  rather  incon- 
spicuous. The  leaves  which  are  composed  of  from 
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three  to  five  leaflets,  are  fairly  large,  green 
above  and  white  beneath.  The  stems  are 
armed  with  stout  hooked  prickles,  and  are 
denselj'  covered  'with  a  thick  glaucous  bloom, 
which,  seen  in  winter  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  gives  the  plant  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
appearance,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  it,  or  on  a  bright  moonlight  night.  After 
the  flowers  are  over  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
away  all  the  old  wood,  as  is  done  with  Rasp- 
berries, the  young  shoots  being  much  better 
coloured  than  the  old.  For  a  small  garden  it 
is  hardly  a  plant  that  can  be  recommended,  it 
is  such  a  rampant  grower.  For  a  large  garden 
or  park,  however,  especially  if  it  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  a  semi-wild  state,  it  is  distinctly 
valuable.  When  growing  vigorously  in  rich 
soil  some  shelter  from  high  winds  should  be 
given,  for  as  the  tops  are  heavy  they  are  liable 
to  break  during  a  gale.  Eubus  biHorus  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  .stems  of  one 
year  old  plants  are  usually  well  coloured. 

W.  Dallimoke. 


unless  the  bank  is  clothed  with  a  suitable 
collection  of  plants  there  will  be  no  reflection 
of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  as  in  different 
seasons  they  e.xhibit  their  fullest  beauty.  The 
delightful  eft'ect  that  the  Rhododendron  by 
the  waterside  produces  when  in  flower  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and 
there  are  other  hardy  flowering  shrubs  equally 
as  suitable  and  as  beautiful  that  might  with 
great  advantage  frequently  be  planted  in  a 
similar  position.  H.  T. 


NOTES  ON   LILIES  IN  1902. 


FLOW^ERING     SHRUBS     BY 
W^ATERSIDE. 

When  planting  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream 
in  the  garden  the  great  value  of  flowering- 
shrubs  for  this  purpose  is  often  overlooked. 
The  charms  of  water  gardening  lie  hardly  less 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  plants  for 
the  margin  than  of  those  in  the  water  itself,  for 


INTEREST  in  the  Lily  family  has  not 
received  the  stimulus  it  did  in  1901,  when 
the  conference  at  Chiswick  drew  together 
so  many  admirers  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants,  who  were  not  only  delighted  at  the 
displaj'then  afforded,  but  were  also  supplied 
in  the  autumn,  through  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.al 
Horticultural  Societj',  with  the  numerous  and 
most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  conference. 
New  Lilies,  too,  have  this  year  been  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  throughout  the  season  only 
one  has  been  given  an  award  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.     This  is 

LiLiuM  Brownii  Chlorastbr, 
which  was  given  an  award  of  merit  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  September  23.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  new,  though  still  a  scarce,  Lily,  for  it 
first  flowered  at  Kew  in  1891,  when  it  was  named 
as  above  by  Jlr.  Baker.     This  Lily  was  sent  by 


Dr.  Henry  in  1SS9  in  the  same  box  as^  Lilium 
Henryi  and  also  L.  Brownii  leucanthum,  a  trio  of 
most  valuable  Lilies.  Two  of  them— L.  Browni 
Chloraster  and  L.  Henryi — have  in  conjunction 
given  us  that  most  interesting  hybrid  L.  kewense, 
which  has  been  illustrated  and  several  times  noted 
in  The  Garden-.  Strange  to  say,  it  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  small  spotless  flower  of  L. 
auratum.  Of  the  rarer  Lilies,  we  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of 

L.  Kelloggii, 

a  pretty  Turk's-cap-like  flower  of  a  pale  lilac  tint, 
spotted  with  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  California, 
and,  like  manj'  species  from  that  district,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  prove  very  amenable  to  cultiva- 
tion. Lilium  sulphureum  continues  to  gain  ground 
in  popular  favour  year  after  5'ear,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  Lily  that  we  have  for 
autumn  and  earl}-  winter-flowering.  In  reference 
to  this  last  sentence  exception  must  be  taken  to- 
those  popular  kinds  such  as  L.  auratum,  L.  longi- 
florum,  and  L.  speciosum,  the  bulbs  of  which  have 
been  kept  in  a  dormant  state  by  means  of  refrigera- 
tors, which,  of  course,  upset  all  our  preconceived 
notions  by  flowering  at  almost  any  season. 

Concerning  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Lily  family,  the  year  1902  has  been 
on  the  whole  b}-  no  means  a  favourable  season  for 
them,  the  cold  damp  spring  and  late  frosts  playing 
considerable  havoc  in  many  cases,  while  the  more 
robust  kinds  have  been  particularly  late  in  expand- 
ing their  flowers  ;  thus  in  many  cases  June  was 
well  advanced  before  such  early-flowering  kinds  as 
L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  davuricum  or  umbellatum,  and 
L.  elegans  were  at  their  best.  With  regard  to 
these  species,  and  also  the  earlj'  summer-flowering 
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kinds,  this  was  of  little  account,  but  with  Lilium 
speciosum,  whose  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
display  out  of  doors  is  usually  so  valuable,  the 
result  was  entirely  different,  for,  being  a  fortnight 
or  more  later  than  usual,  the  cold  autumnal  nights 
and  heavy  dews  prevented  the  buds  from  opening 
properly,  hence  in  many  places  the  display  was 
greatly  inferior  to  what  had  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated. This  was  especially  the  case  with  imported 
bulbs,  which  flower  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
later  than  established  ones,  a  fact  that  is  often 
not  sufficiently  recognised.  Under  glass  L. 
speciosum,  represented  by  its  several  different 
forms,  is  as  valuable  as  ever  for  bridging  over  the 
period  between  the  summer-flowering  plants  and 
the  Chrysanthemums,  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely 
attacked  by  insect  pests  being  a 
great  point  in  its  favour.     Of  the 

Different  Lily  Biseases 
that  give  so  much  trouble  the  fungus 
that  attacks  Lilium  candidum  has 
been  in  many  instances  unusually 
prevalent,  so  much  so  as  in  several 
districts  entirely  to  rob  this  charrn- 
ing  plant  of  its  beauty.  I  read  in 
The  Garden  a  short  time  since  that 
the  bulbs  of  this  Lily  sent  from 
France  were  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  as  they  were  reeking  with 
disease,  and  this  is  also  ray  experi- 
ence. Another  cause  is,  I  think, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  fact 
generally  recognised  that  this  Lily 
should  at  the  latest  be  planted  by 
the  end  of  August,  hence  large 
quantities  of  bulbs  are  sold  two  or 
three  months  later  than  this,  and 
to  keep  them  even  partially  dormant 
up  to  then  they  have  been  dried  in 
warehouses  or  so  treated  that  a  good 
deal  of  their  vitality  is  lost,  and  they 
then  readily  fall  a  prey  to  disease. 
Tn  my  opinion  a  golden  rule  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  L.  candidum 
is  if  they  do  well  by  all  means  leave 
the  bulbs  undisturbed. 

Lilium  auratum,  too,  has  in  many 
places  failed  again,  this  year  the 
bulbs  in  some  instances  being 
attacked,  while  in  others  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sun- 
stroke has  been  very  fatal.  At  all 
events  so  prone  is  this  Lily  to  disease 
that  in  many  districts  it  is  quite 
useless.  Another  point  very  marked 
within  the  last  few  years  is  that  we 
do  not  get  such  good  bulbs  from 
Japan  as  was  at  one  time  the  case  ; 
indeed,  judging  by  the  state  in 
which  many  of  them  reach  here, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  prevails  in  that  country 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Of  L.  longiflorum,  which  vies  with 
L.  speciosum  in  being  the  most 
popular  Lily  that  we  have,  enor- 
mous quantities  of  splendid  bulbs 
are  sent  from  .Japan,  but  in  their 
case  the  season  would  appear  to 
be  considerably  later  than  last  year, 
for  in  1901  large  quantities  were 
disposed  of  at  the  London  auction  ^ 
rooms  on  October  7,  whereas  the  first  instalment 
(and  that  a  small  one)  this  year  was  not  till 
October  27,  and  after  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  till  the  17th  and  19th  inst.  H.  P. 


pretty  companion  Alice  Gray  are  the  best 
representatives  of  the  two  groups,  although 
there  are  several  others,  such  as  Euga,  Ben- 
nett's Seedling,  Flora,  and  Myrianthes  Eenon- 
cule,  that  are  also  valuable.  I  would  sugg€s't 
that  a  vigorous-growing  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose 
be  planted  wherever  practicable  to  mingle  with 
the  summer  bloomers,  so  that  the  house  front 
and  porch  be  not  entirely  devoid  of  bloom  in 
the  autumn.  What  could  be  more  lovely  than 
the  ruby  foliage  and  golden  blossom  of  Eeve 
d'Or  or  the  cheerful  red  of  Longworth 
Eambler  peering  out  among  the  white  clusters 
of  Felicite  Perpetue  ? 


KE^V    NOTES. 


AYRSHIRE    AND     EVERGREEN 
ROSES. 

The  graceful  habit  of  growth  and  wealth  of 
blossom  of  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  Roses 
cannot  be  better  displayed  than  when  clamber- 
ing over  porch  and  house  front,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  One  could 
wish  their  beauty  were  not  so  fleeting.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  old  Felicite  Perpetue  and  its 
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The  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  Roses  should 
be  left  severely  alone  as  regards  pruning,  all 
that  is  necessary  being  to  thin  out  a  few  of 
the  older  growths  now  and  then.  Do  not 
forget  to  give  them  stimulants  in  the  summer, 
for  they  prove  of  inestimable  value.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  pretty  Eoses  have 
no  other  uses  than  for  lofty  climbing.  I  love 
to  see  them  running  over  a  heap  of  tree 
stumps  or  a  mound  of  earth.  I  am  not 
sure  I  care  to  see  Eoses  on  a  covered  pergola, 
for  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost  to  view, 
but  for  arches  or  a  series  of  arches  no 
Eoses  can  be  more  delightful  than  these. 

Philomel. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 
Temperate  JSoxise. 

Acacia  urophylla,  Begonia  cocoinea,  Cytisus 
filipes.  Podophyllum  pleianthum,  and  Rhododen- 
drons (various  Malayan  varieties). 

Palm  House. 
Acokanthera  spectabilis  and  Sterculia  mexicana. 

Orchid   Houses. 
Angraicum  pertusum,  Bifrenaria  Charlesworthii, 
Bulbophyllum  auricomum,  B.  lilacinum,  B.  Peohei, 

B.  rufinum,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C. 
vestita  var.  luteo-oculata  and 
var.  rubro  -  oculata,  Catasetum 
chlorochilum,  C.  christyanum,  Cat- 
tleya  labiata  var.  dowiana,  Cirrlio- 
petalum  makoyanum,  Cymbidium 
dayanum,  C.  giganteura,  C.  tracey- 
anum,  Cynorchis  lowiana,  Cypri- 
pedium  conoolawre,  C.   fitchianum, 

C.  insigne,  C.  insigne  var.  Sanderise, 
C.  leeanum,  C.  Morgania;,  C. 
pitcherianura,  C.  Sallieri,  C.  spiceri- 
anum,  C.  venustum,  C.  virens, 
Dendrobium  aureum,  L:elia  aneeps, 
Lselio-Cattleya  Decia,  Listrostachys 
(Angrfecum)  pellucidum,  Lycaste 
xytriophora,  Masdevallia  Chelsoni, 
M.  Chirafcra,  M.  ignea,  M.  nidifica, 
M.  wageneriana,  Maxillaria  nigres- 
cens,  M.  rufescens,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  gloriosum,  Oncidium 
bracteatum,  0.  carthaginense,  0. 
monachicum,  0.  raniferum,  0.  tigri- 
num,  0.  varicosum,  Pleurothallis 
cardiocrepis,  P.  longissima,  P.  vela- 
ticaulis,  Selenipedium  calurum,  S. 
grande,  and  S.  Roezlii. 

T  Range. 
Jllchmeaccelestis,  AUamanda  pur- 
purea, Arisffima  Wrayi,  Begonia 
haageana  and  various  winter- 
flowering  hybrids,  including  the 
new  tuberous  -  rooted  varieties 
Adonis,  Ensign,  John  Heal,  Julius, 
Mrs.  Heal,  and  Venus,  also  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  ; 
Clerodendrou  speciosum,  C  splen- 
dens,  C.  umbellatum,  Olivia  Gar- 
deni,  Hippeastrum  a  u  1  i  c  u  m  , 
Ipoma^a  Horsfallia;  var.  Briggsi,  I. 
ternata,  Jacobinia  chiysostephaiia, 
Justicia  calycotricha,  Liudenbergia 
grancUflora,  Nerine  Mansellii,  Pit- 
cairnia  alta,  P.  muscosa.  Plumbago 
rosea,  Spathiphyllum  floribundum, 
and  S.  MinahassEe. 

SuccvXent  House. 
Cotyledon  fulgens. 

CTreenho^ise. 

Among  other  things  the  following 
are  conspicuous :  Acacia  platyptera, 
Begonia  glaucophylla,  B.  C41oire 
de  "Lorraine,  Centropogon  lucyanus. 
Oestrum  aurantiacum.  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  variety.  Cyclamen,  Epacris  in  variety, 
Erica  melanthera,  Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  .Jasminum 
grandiflorum,  Luculia  gratissima,  Peristrophe 
speciosa,  and  Various  Primulas. 
Ouidoors. 
Escallonia  exoniensis,  Galanthus 
octobrensis,  and  Iris  unguicularis 
conspicuous. 


nivalis    var. 
(stylosa)   are 


IN    A    KENTISH    GARDEN.-1902. 

Now  that  the  much-abused  year  1902  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  gardeners  have 
almost  ceased  to  care  what  further  disagree- 
able surprises  it  may  have  in  store  for  us,  I 
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■venture  to  send  a  few  notes  on  the  behaviour 
of  my  shrubs  and  plants,  under  what  may,  I 
think,  be  considered  most  trying  conditions 
up  to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  winter  was  certainly  a  mild  one,  taken 
as  a  whole,  though  we  had  a  very  sharp  spell 
of  frost  in  February,  culminating  in  the  fall 
of  the  thermometer  to  5"  Fahr.  on  the 
16th,  which  undoubtedly  did  considerable 
damage,  while  the  drought  in  April  and 
general  want  of  genial  weather  throughout 
the  spring  did  not  help  matters.  Then  came 
the  memorable  and  malignant  frost  of  Jlay  14, 
the  thermometer  here  falling  to  i-2",  and,  by 
way  of  a  climax  to  our  troubles,  we  had  a 
most  terrible  hailstorm  in  this  district  on 
September  10,  the  effect  of  which,  especially 
on  the  Hops  and  fruit  crops,  was  indeed 
disastrous,  gardens  suffering  also  most  cruelly. 
But  there  is  always  the  proverbial  silver  lining 
to  the  darkest  cloud,  and  as  far  as  the  garden  is 
concerned  it  is  comforting  to  record  that  never 
were  Roses  as  glorious  as  they  have  been  this 
year.  I  say  "have  been,"  but  even  now 
(October  20)  there  are  many  lovely  blooms  on 
the  plants  and  countless  buds,  needing  only  a 
little  more  sunshine  to  develop  them.  The 
first  blooms,  though  a  bit  late,  were  truly 
magnificent,  hardly  any  trees  here  (dwarfs  on 
seedling  Briar  and  on  their  own  roots)  failing 
to  contribute  to  the  feast  of  colour  and  sweet- 
ness, many  of  the  individual  flowers  being  of 
superb  form  and  brilliance. 

Among  my  own  Hoses  I  consider  the  best  to 
have  been  La  France  (finer  than  ever  I  saw 
it  before),  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  George  Nabonnand,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Clara  Watson,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Beauty  Inconstante  (better  than 
usual),  Mme.  Fernet  Ducher,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Mme.  Falcot,  Anna  Olivier,  and 
climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  (on  wall).  L'Ideale 
was  very  fine  on  a  wall,  but  Fortune's  Yellow, 
which  last  year  had  about  .500  blooms,  jjro- 
duced  only  t  wenty  or  so  this  season.  Altogether 
the  Roses  have,  as  it  were,  saved  the  situation, 
and  instead  of  converting  one  of  my  small 
beds  into  another  bit  of  rockery  (as  I  had 
thought  of  doing)  1  shall  have  to  reverse  the 
process  perhaps  and  go  in  for  more  Roses. 

Spring  bulbs  were  decidedly  good  all  round. 
I  will  mention  no  names  except  Anemone 
blanda,  which  grows  like  a  weed  here  in  my 
stiff  loam  in  all  its  lovely  shades,  and  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  not  sufficiently  grown  by  lovers 
of  spring  flowers.  The  last  Narcissus  flower 
had  hardly  withered,  however,  when  the  frost 
of  May  14  came  upon  us  and  worked  such 
fearful  mischief.  The  orchards  in  this  district 
suft'ered  cruelly,  the  Cherry  crop  being  practi- 
cally destroyed.  Last  year  (a  phenomenal  one 
certainly  for  Cherries)  we  picked  about 
400  bushels  in  my  small  orchard ;  this  year  we 
managed  with  difficulty  to  gather  3  bushels  ! 
Pears  were  nearly  all  ruined,  and  the  Apple 
crop  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  normal 
amount.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  came 
out  of  the  ordeal  better,  the  la.tter  quite 
recovering  themselves  and  producing  a  good 
crop. 

The  damage  done  by  this  frost,  in  con- 
junction with  the  severe  one  in  February,  to 
my  garden  was  considerable,  though  the  list  of 
things  killed  outright  may  seem  to  disprove 
this  statement.  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, White  Tree  Lupins  (nearly  all),  Salvia 
patens  (left  out  for  four  years  previously  with 
impunity),  Ostrowskia  magnifica,  and  a  few 
Tea  Roses  were  absolutely  wiped  out,  but  I 
may  be  wrong  in  attributing  the  loss  of  the 
Ostrowskia  to  the  severe  weather,  as  it  was  by 
no  means  doing  well  before. 


Among  the  severely  wounded,  but  since 
recovered,  were  the  common  Myrtle,  Olearia 
stellulata  (Eurybia  gunniana),  Arundinaria 
Falconeri  (harder  hit  than  usual.  Phyllostachys 
mitis,  P.  sulphurea,  and  P.  Henonis  were  quite 
untouched),and  Dracaena  australis.  The  Walnut 
trees  all  dropped  their  first  crop  of  leaves  (and 
of  course  their  fruit)  and  took  a  long  time 
to  reclothe  themselves.  Hardy  Ferns  were 
browned  or  "  burnt  "  a  good  deal,  but  soon  got 
over  it.  Olearia  Haasti  was  uninjured,  but 
Solanum  jasminoides  was  much  ati'ected,  and 
has  since  refused  to  flower,  while  Berberis 
nepalensis,  Yellow  Tree  Lupins,  and  one  or 
two  white  ones  were  badly  crippled. 

In  the  case  of  Dracrena  australis  an  interest- 
ing recovery  has  taken  place.  I  have  grown 
several  out  of  doors  for  some  years,  and  two  of 
them  had  done  exceedingly  well  in  semi-shade, 
and  were  of  considerable  height.  I  also  put 
out  two  more  small  ones  last  autumn.  After 
the  frost  the  larger  of  the  old  ones,  which  got 
a  trifle  browned,  .soon  went  ahead  again,  but  I 
fancied  the  rest  were  all  dead.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, for  the  small  ones  have  both  sent  up 
suckers  from  their  roots,  while  the  other  old  one 
has  not  only  done  this,  but  has  thrown  out  a 
perfect  chaplet  or  circle  of  healthy  shoots 
round  the  trunk  4  feet  from  the  ground 
The  efi'ect  of  this,  with  the  dead  stem  above 
looking  wonderfully  like. a  "tip -tilted"  ele 
phant's  trunk,  is  very  peculiar.  I  hope  the 
new  crown  may  eventually  form  a  good  leafy 
head. 

I  fear  my  two  New  Zealand  pink  Brooms 
(Notospartium  Carmiehaeli;e)  are  mortally 
wounded— they  are  alive,  but  that  is  all  I  can 
.say.  Other  Brooms  did  well,  especially  (Jenista 
virgata,  every  spray  of  which  was  gloriously 
laden  with  its  golden  burden ;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  lovely  thing,  and  apparently  quite  hardy. 
Carpenteria  californica  (against  a  wall)  was 
not  damaged,  but  it  did  not  flower  so  well 
as  last  year.  Lilacs  flowered  well ;  but  the 
Laburnums  were  a  complete  failure  with  me. 
Rhododendrons  were  better  than  usual  in  spite 
of  the  April  drought.  My  Calochortus  bloomed 
magnificently,  both  Spanish  and  English  Iris 
were  very  tine;  the  various  forms  of  Iris 
germanica  not  so  good.  Herbaceous  Phloxes 
were  late  and  rather  weak,  the  only  exception 
being  Avalanche,  a  splendid  success;  it  was 
far  and  away  the  best  white  of  the  lot. 
Delphiniums  were  good,  and  by  cutting  down 
the  old  flower-stems  I  have  prolonged  the 
blooming  period  until  the  present  time,  when  I 
have  many  fine  spikes  still  going.  This  may 
be  a  reprehensible  pi-actice  and  likely  to 
weaken  the  plants,  but  surely  it  is  worth  the 
risk  when  seedlings  are  so  easily  raised  to  fill 
blanks. 

Generally  speaking  bedding  plants  and  half- 
hardy  things  put  out  for  the  summer  have  done 
well,  though  Browallia  elata  grandiflora  was  a 
)niserable  failure.  Sweet  Peas  were  better 
than  I  ever  had  them  before,  and  are  still 
flowering,  though  rather  feebly.  I  regret  to 
say  the  Lilies  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
very  poor  and  scraggy.  L.  candidum  threw 
up  a  good  few  spikes,  but  with  me  the  flowers 
were  small  both  in  number  and  size.  At  one 
time  I  feared  the  foul  disease  was  among  them, 
as  the  foliage  decayed  and  turned  brown, 
but  the  blooms  came  to  maturity,  so  I  trust 
it  was  only  the  eftect  of  the  weather,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  exceptionally  strong  blooming 
of  the  previoussummerhadsomewhateshausted 
the  bulbs.  L.  szovitzianum  was  again  very 
fine,  one  spike  having  twenty-two  flower.s. 
L.  excelsum,  L.  speciosum  Melpomene,  L. 
Grayi,  and  L.  longiflorum  insulare  (Wallace's 
new  form)  were  also  very  good,  the  latter  being 


most  attractive  with  its  glossy  dark  foliage. 
L.  giganteum,  the  only  bulb  I  possessed, 
flowered  fairly  well,  though  the  spike  was 
barely  .3  feet  high.  The  stem  is  still  green  and 
is  crowned  with  a  group  of  promising-looking 
seed-pods,  but  I  take  it,  from  what  I  have 
recently  seen  in  print  in  the  gardening  papers, 
that  no  seed  is  ever  produced  in  this  country. 
I  shall  presently  cut  the  top  of  the  stem  off 
and  place  it  in  water  or  damp  sand  in  the 
greenhouse  and  hope  against  hope.  I  do  not 
think  the  seed  can  possibly  ripen  in  its  present 
position. 

L.  rubellum  was  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
decidedly  good,  but  with  a  maximum  of  two 
flowers  to  a  stem.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  rule 
with  the  species.  Without  going  into  weari- 
some detail  I  may  say  that  the  rest  of  my 
Lilies  were  conspicuous  failures,  with  the 
exception  of  my  old  and  valued  friend  L. 
Parryi,  who  came  up  smiling  as  if  to  show  the 
others  how  it  could  be  done.  In  all  he 
decorated  himself  with  twenty-one  spikes 
(assorted  sizes)  ornamented  with  159  flowers  ; 
not  a  good  average,  but  a  commendable  total 
considering  the  fact  that  only  six  bulbs  were 
originally  planted.  The  best  spike  con- 
sisted of  only  seventeen  blooms,  not  to 
be  compared  with  my  thirty  -  nine  of  past 
years,  but  the  grand  total  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  had,  and  the  eflect  of  such  a  group  was 
very  striking. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  record  that  two  years 
ago  I  planted  a  bulb  of  L.  sulphureum 
(wallichianum  superbum)  and  also  another 
bulb  this  year.  The  older  one  made  no  show 
last  year,  but  this  summer  sent  up  two  weak 
and  tiowerless,  but  healthy,  spikes,  while  the 
new  one  quite  lately  has  developed  a  fairly 
promising  spike,  which  cannot  possibly  come 
to  any  good  now.  Two  bulbs  of  Alexandra 
carefully  planted  in  early  spring  never  came  up 
at  all  ;  but  I  am  getting  used  to  the  vagaries 
of  these  capricious  things. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
garden  and  I  will  make  an  end  of  this  long 
rigmarole.  The  mild  wet  weather  during  the 
autumn  has  undoubtedly  suited  the  constitu- 
tion of  many  late-flowering  plants,  though  it 
has  by  no  means  agreed  with  that  of  Zausch- 
neria  and  Plumbago  Larpent*  ;  these  are  very 
poor  here.  On  the  other  hand,  Salvia  splendens 
Bruanti  is  a  fiery  blaze  of  scarlet ;  hardy 
Heaths,  notably  the  Menziesias,  are  still  in 
fine  bloom  ;  the  purple-topped  Clary  (Salvia 
Horminum)  is  yet  a  mass  of  welcome  colour  ; 
while  Stocks,  Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Cannas,  Begonias,  and  Marguerites  are  at  their 
best.  How  long  this  desirable  state  of  things 
will  last  is  uncertain  ;  the  first  sharp  frost  will 
pretty  well  do  for  them  all. 

The  rain  and  the  wind  have  utterly  spoilt 
the  Crocus  speciosus,  Colchicums,  and  the  few 
blooms  of  Sternbergia  that  condescended  to 
appear,  but  hardy  Cyclamens  are  doing  grandly, 
the  autumn  species  flowering  nicely,  and  th  e 
others  promising  well  for  the  early  spring. 
Gladioli  have  not  done  well ;  I  left  nearly  all 
of  them  out  through  the  winter.  Among  those 
that  have  succeeded  I  may  mention  a  very 
handsome  dark  violet  one,  Baron  J.  Hulot ; 
this  was  planted  in  the  spring.  Another  of  the 
so-called  "blue"  forms,  the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  know,  is  of  a  pale  mauve  colour  and 
rather  pretty,  but  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  Baron. 

And  now,  though  I  can  hardly  say  I  have 
exhausted  my  subject,  I  will  conclude  by 
expressing  the  fervent  wish  that  we  may  never 
again  have  to  pass  through  such  a  trying  and 
unkindly  gardening  season  as  that  of  1902. 
Yalding,  Kent,  October  20.        S.  G.  Reid. 
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SUCCESSFUL  GRAPE  GROOVING 

By  this  post  I  send  you  a  photograph  for 
Teproduction  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden 
should  you  think  it  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  view  of  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  Grapes 
,grown  this  year  in  a  private  vinery  at  Marpool, 
Exmouth  ;  it  was  taken  before  any  Grapes 
ihad  been  gathered.  The  house  consists  of 
seven  separate  Vine  stocks,  carrying  on  the 
average  two  rods  apiece,  and  bearing  altogether 
iSl  large  well-grown  bunches  of  Grapes. 

Thus  each  Vine  on  the  average  produced  i 
40  bunches  and  each  rod  -20.  It  should  be 
added  that  five  of  the  Vines  are  Black  Ham- 
burgh, one  is  an  uncertain  variety  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  the  other  is  an  Alnwick 
Seedling.  All  have  their  roots  in  an  outside 
border.  Three  of  the  Black  Hamburghs  are 
believed  to  be  at  least  70  years  of  age,  and 
have  the  merit  of  being  uniformly  the  best 
croppers  in  the  house.  The  other  four  Vines, 
inclusive  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling,  are  to  my 
knowledge  more  than  20  years  old. 

Marpool,  near  Exmouth.        J.  P.  Phear. 


and,  what  is  better,  I  thought  the  fruits  grown 
thus,  though  smaller,  were  of  finer  flavour  than 
the  larger  ones.  This  variety  is  given  as  a 
November  fruit  in  catalogues,  but  ours  were  ready 
early  in  October,  and  the  quality  was  very  fine 
indeed.  I  think  Directeur  Hardy  will  prove  a 
first-rate  cropper,  as  the  trees,  though  small,  are 
very  free,  and  the  wood  made  is  well  furnished 
with  fruit  buds.  Of  course  my  note  refers  to  this 
part  of  the  country  (Syon),  but  it  should  thrive 
well  on  a  wall  in  the  northern  counties. 

G.  Wytues. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  cot  respondents.  ) 

PEAR  DIRECTEUR  HARDY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— The  note  on  page  312  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  was  most  opportune,  as  it  will 
bring  to  the  notice  of  fruit  growers  and 
those  who  like  really  good  Pears  this 
excellent  variety.  My  reason  for  sending 
this  note  is  that  I  have  Pear  Directeur 
Hardy  botli  as  bush  and  cordon  trees  ;  the  latter 
may  not  be  the  best  test  as  to  its  fruiting  qualities, 
but  there  can  be  question  that  cordon  fruits  are 
valuable  for  their  size,  colour,  and  appearance. 
Orown  as  a  bush  Directeur  Hardy  promises  well, 


CINEKARIA   STELLATA   IN    THE 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  type  of 
Cineraria  will,  in  the  near  future,  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  flower  garden  for  autumn  displa}'. 
I  gave  the  beautiful  variety  called  Sky-blue,  sent 
out  by  Vilmorin,  a  trial  this  year,  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  one  mass  of  the  most  lovely 
blue  one  could  wish  for.  It  was  quite  an  experi- 
ment. Bat  I  observed  that  the  stellata  type  comes 
into  flower  much  earlier  than  the  large-flowered 
kinds,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  with  careful 
management  it  may  be  induced  to  flower  early  in 
the  autumn,  which  idea  has  been  fulfilled.  Of 
course  early  sowing  is  essential.  I  sowed  the 
seed  from  which  the  plants  now  in  flower  were 
raised  last  Christmas.  They  were  kept  steadily 
moving  and  early  pricked  off  into  boxes,  keeping 
them  quite  cool  during  the  winter  ;  in  the  spring 
they  were  again  given  a  little  more  room,  trans- 
ferring them  to  larger  boxes,  and  from  these  they 
were  planted  out  into  beds  in  June.  The  beds 
are  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  is  naturally 
a  cool  place — both  soil  and  position — and  this  of 
course  just  suits  these  plants. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  plant  Cinerarias  in  full  sun; 
even  in  the  present  situation  it  was  found  necessary 
to  place  a  few  boughs  between  them  during  those 
few  warm  days  we  experienced  in  .July.  Of  course 
I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  past  season  has 
been  one  admirably  suited  to  such  plants.  But  I 
also  see  a  future  for  these  plants  in  shady  parts 


of  the  garden,  and  how  well  they  will  associate 
with  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Chrysanthemums,  Mar- 
guerites, and  autumn-flowering  plants.     I  believe 

'  there  is  no  question  about  success  if  the  seed  is 
sown  early  enough  and  proper  places  are  chosen 
for  the  plants.  What  a  fine  autumn  bed  may  be 
created  by  planting  these  with  Aster  sinensis  (the 
single  mauve  or  pale  blue  annual  Aster),  Aster 
Amellus  bessarabicus,  A.  Orion,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  dwarf  Asters. 

,  I  trust  that  this  note  will  be  the  means  of 
inducing  gardeners  to  give  Cineraria  stellata  a 
trial  in  the  open.  I  find  they  like  really  rich  soil. 
Another  matter  worth  mentioning  is  that  these 
plants  lift  splendidly.  Some  of  the  later  ones  I 
lifted  and  potted  ;  they  are  now  large  spreading 
dwarf  bushes  and  masses  of  lovely  bloom. 

Cirencester.  '      T.  Arnold. 
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GRAPES— NEW  AND  OLD. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lady 
Hastings  is  a  very  good  black  Grape,  it  was  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  originator  of  the 
variety — Mr.  Shingler — should  have  mated  it  to 
such  an  inferior  variety  as  Gros  Colman  in  the 
hope  of  getting  from  the  cross  something  good. 
The  seedling  Melton  Constable,  obtained  from 
these  parents  and  shown  to  the  fruit  committee 
the  other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  was  almost  in 
appearance  and  taste  the  same  as  Gros  Maroc, 
one  of  the  noblest-looking  Grapes  we  have,  yet  in 
flavour  most  worthless.  With  Grapes  of  such 
noble  appearance  as  we  now  have,  generally  easy 
to  grow  and  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  efforts  in  seedling  raising  should  not 
be  more  devoted  to  the  production  of  flavour  than 
is  apparently  at  present  the  case.  Better  results 
might  have  been  looked  for  by  mating  Lady 
Hastings  with  Madresfield  Court  or  Mrs.  Pince, 
especially  as  Lady  Hastings,  having  come  as  a 
sport  from  Muscat  Hamburgh,  high-class  quality 
should  be  her  dominating  feature.  Very  recentlj', 
when  two  named  Grapes  were  shown  from  one 
grower  at  the  Drill  Hall,  one,  an  old  varietj',  was 
much  the  better  flavoured,  although  least  ripe. 
Happily,  few  new  Grapes  are  put  into  commerce  or 
come  to  the  Drill  Hall,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so  whilst  growers  make 
appearance  and  size  of  berry  their 
primary  aim  rather  than  first-class 
flavour.  Our  very  best-flavoured  and 
most  admired  of  table  Grapes  are  all  old 
— Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Such  varieties 
as  Gros  Colman,  Black  Alicante,  and 
Lady  Downe's  are  popular  because  they 
are  easily  grown,  great  croppers,  keep 
late,  and  can  be  sold  very  cheaply  in  the 
market,  but  they  have  no  place  amongst 
best  flavoured  Grapes. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  grave  indict- 
ment of  exhibitions,  but  it  does  seem  as 
if  these,  by  specially  encouraging  the 
culture  of  large-bunched  Grapes,  even 
if  of  low  qualitj',  put  a  premium  on 
the  culture  of  inferior  varieties.  At  the 
great  show  at  Shrewsbury  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  find  such  inferior  varieties 
as  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Gros  Maroc,  all  certainl}'  finely  berried 
and  finished,  though  generally  the 
bunches  were  ugly,  placed  before  collec- 
tions which  included  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  &c.  But,  so  long  as  at 
exhibitions  appearance  is  almost  every- 
thing in  Grapes,  and  quality  or  flavour 
is  of  minor  importance,  so  long  will  ihis 
thing  be.  Grape  raising  is  3'et  of  far 
too  haphazard  a  kind.  Some  seedlings 
that  have  names  given  them  are  pro- 
bably mere  natural  productions.  Some 
are  probably  artificially  produced,  yet 
with  no  definite  aim  or  purpose.  Is  it 
not  possible  for  someone  having  youth 
and  opportunities  on  their  side — such  as 
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Messrs.  Rivers— to  do  for  Grapes  what  their 
talented  progenitors  have  done  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines — to  undertake  systematic  fertilising 
and  breeding  for  quality!  To  do  that  well  it 
is  needful  to  understand  in  what  respect  high- 
class  Grapes  may  be  deficient  in  cultural,  crop- 
ping, or  setting  requirements,  and  seek  to 
amend  them,  just  as  inferior,  yet  easily-grown, 
free-setting  Grapes  need  to  have  good  flavour 
put  into  them.  Large  berries,  however 
much  they  may  be  admired  on  the  show 
boards,  are  far  from  being  essential.  Certainly, 
except  to  gratify  vulgar,  ostentatious  wealth, 
they  are  not  wanted  on  the  dessert  table.  Of 
Apples  every  one  prefers  delicious  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  even  if  small,  to  huge,  tasteless  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  or  Winter  Nelis  Pears  to  Beurn- 
Clairgeau,  and  the  same  taste  should  apply  to  con- 
sumers of  Grapes.  But  we  must  betjin  by  reforming 
our  exhibition  requirements.  A.  Dean. 


THE  UBIQUITOUS  AMPELOPSIS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  "  F.  H.  C'  on 
page  340  of  The  Garden  of  the  l-jth  inst.,  that  in 
reference  to  the  very  general  use  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitohii,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  I  have  heard  repeated  more  than  once 
lately.  While  agreeing  with  all  that  "  F.  H.  C." 
says  as  to  the  desirability  of  introducing  flowering 
plants  with  the  well  known  creeper  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  they  grow  the  creeper  may  be 
partially  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  their  further 
development,  it  seems  that  the  selection  of  plants 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  building  itself.  "F.  H.  C'  is 
not  unmindful  of  this  very  important  part  of  the 
subject,  for  he  observes  that  in  "a  quaint  old 
country  town  "  known  to  him  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Ampelopsis  "  is  smothering  by  rapid  strides 
the  architectural  beauties  of  some  of  the  old 
houses."  The  advantages  of  the  Ampelopsis  over 
other  climbing  plants,  notably  Ivy,  have  been  well 
shown  in  a  paper  read  some  time  ago  by  a  well 
known  modern  architect,  who  pointed  out  that 
while  Ivy  permanently  covered  all  architectural 
detail  and  even  destroyed  it,  the  thread-like  stems 
did  no  harm  and  could  be  easily  removed.  This 
could  not  be  the  case  with  such  woody  stemmed 
plants  as  Wistaria  and  Magnolia.  In  the  case  of 
a  mansion  where  the  lower  walls  are  quite  plain, 
such  plants  could  well  be  used,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  I  may  perhaps  say  that  I  recently  saw 
on  the  front  of  a  mansion  near  Kingsbridge 
Magnolias  and  Myrtles  some  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  splendidly  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  These 
were  a  great  relief  to  the  monotony  of  even  the 
Ampelopsis  beautiful  as  it  is. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympsione,  South  Devon. 

CUTTING  DOWN  HARDY  PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  reference  to  the  discussion  in  The 
Garden  on  cutting  the  foliage  of  hardy  plants, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  not 
to  the  great  army  of  my  professional  brethren,  but 
to  those  who  are  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  As  the 
simplest  example,  almost  everyone  knows  that 
to  cut  off  the  spikes  and  leaves  of  bulbous  plants 
in  a  green  state,  instead  of  allowing  the  sap  to  go 
back  to  the  bulbs  naturally  and  build  up  fresh 
tissue  for  another  season's  growth,  is  to  weaken 
them  for  one  or  more  years  at  least.  Now  I  feel 
sure  that  what  holds  good  with  bulbs  is  equally 
as  important  in  regard  to  hardy  plants,  the  only 
difference  being,  the  latter  have  crowns  to  build 
up  with  the  returning  sap  in  place  of  bulbs. 
Plants  of  the  nature  of  Delphiniums,  Pieonies, 
Dictamnus,  and  those  having  a  fleshy  root-stock 
generally  are  a  good  example  of  my  meaning. 

Why  the  great  hurry  to  cut  or  even  partially 
cut  down  a  plant?  My  rule  is,  immediately  a 
plant  goes  out  of  flower  cut  it  neatly  across  just 
below  the  seed  pods  ;  leaving  them  on  would  only 
weaken  the  plant  unless  one  wants  to  save  seed, 
then  a  few  pods  may  be  left  to  mature. 


There  is  nothing  unsightly  about  the  great 
majority  of  hardy  plants  although  out  of  flower  ; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  make  very  handsome  and 
attractive  bushes  for  a  long  time  after  flowering. 
As  the  tops  die  down  they  are  gradually  cut  off. 
Finally,  to  those  in  doubt,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
safe  rule  when  cutting  hardy  plants  to  put  the 
knife  through  nothing  in  which  a  vestige  of  green 
remains.  F.  M.  U. 


ORCH  IDS. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    DELL. 

Trichopilia  brevis. 

A  RE  MARK  ABLY  well-cultivated 
specimen  of  this  beautiful,  but, 
unfortunately,  very  scarce,  plant  is 
,  now  in  bloom  in  The  Dell  gardens, 
L  and  both  from  its  beauty  and  rarity 
claims  notice.  The  species  was 
first  imported  from  Peru  in  1894  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  flowered  in  1895, 
the  plant  being  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chrunide  of  that  year.  Botanically,  the  nearest 
relative  of  this  species  appears  to  be  T. 
sanguinolenta,  better  known  as  Helcia  san- 
gumolenta,  but  is  widely  separated  from  that 
plant,  as  from  the  other  known  members  of 
the  genus,  by  its  cone-like,  nearly  cylindrical 
pseudo-bulbs— so  different  to  the  compressed 
pseudo- bulbs  of  the  coccinea  section— the 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  the  campanulate 
shape  of  the  labellum.  A  coloured  plate  of 
the  plant  was  also  given  in  The  Garden 
five  years  ago,  and  reference  to  that  shows  a 
good  typical  form,  inferior  in  colour  and 
size,  however,  to  the  one  in  The  Dell  col- 
lection. The  clear  colouring  present  in  this 
form  is  as  remarkable  as  the  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  general  opinion  of  growers 
is  that  Trichopilia  brevis  is  not  particularly 
amenable  to  culture.  The  spikes  are 
produced  laterally  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  flowers  at  first  sight 
remind  one  of  a  glorified  Miltonia  Candida. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  yellow,  heavily 
marked  with  confluent  blotches  of  polished 
chestnut  ;  the  lip,  the  edges  of  which  are 
beautifully  frilled,  is  glistening  white,  with  a 
few  purplish  marks  on  the  base  and  a  slight 
yellow  tinge  present  in  the  throat  ;  the  leaves 
are  decidedly  petiolate,  pointed,  dull  green  in 
colour,  but  still  retaining  the  stout  consistency 
common  to  the  genus. 

LVCASTE    BaLLLE. 

A  very  handsome  hybrid  Lycaste,  also  in 
flower,  attracted  attention.  Obtained  from 
Lycaste  Skinneri  crossed  with  Lj^aste  macro- 
phylla  (plana)  measuresiana.  It  was  originally 
named  by  Me.ssrs.  Sander  and  Sons  as  Lycaste 
G.  S.  Ball,  but  the  name  was  altered  to  the 
present  form,  Balli;e.  The  bold,  clearly-defined 
flowers  are  fully  as  large  as  those  of  a  good 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  but  quite  difl'erent  in  colour. 
The  broad  sejials  are  a  soft  plum-red  ;  the 
petals  project  forward,  the  edges  being  slightly 
refle.xed  and  wholly  of  a  bright  rose-red,  with 
still  brighter  red-rose  spots.  The  same  colour- 
ing is  present  on  the  outer  surfaces,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  The  lip  has  a  ground  colour  of 
creamy  yellow,  but  thickly  covered,  in  some 
places  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite  hidden  by 
sanguineous  red.  Hybrids  such  as  these  form 
welcome  additions  to  our  Orchid  collections. 
While  quite  as  beautiful,  judging  by  this 
example,  they  are  the  more  interesting  as 
varying  so  much  from  the  numerous  Uattleya 
and  Cypripedium  hybrids  which  form  such  a 
deservedly  prominent  feature  in  the  best  Orchid 
collections  of  the  present  day. 


Cattleya  labiata. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  in  these  notes 
to  the  grand  show  made  by  that  most  useful 
of  the  autumn  -  flowering  Orchids,  Cattleya 
labiata.  At  The  Dell,  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  plants  in  flower,  no  two  varieties  are  alike 
and  no  poor  forms  are  visible.  The  plants  are 
pictures  of  vigour  and  health,  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  flowers  on  the  stout,  strong  spikes. 
A  white  variety  is  conspicuous  from  its  chaste 
whiteness,  broken  only  by  a  shade  of  pink  on 
the  segments  and  crimson  lines  and  purplish 
markings  on  the  labellum.  Near  it  are  other 
forms  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  in  many  shade* 
and  shapes,  but  all  of  them  excellent. 

In  the  same  house,  among  a  host  of  other 
incomparable  species  and  varieties,  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  that  truly  wonderful  form  of 
Cattleya  bowringiana  known  as  The  Dell 
variety.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  bowringiana 
known,  surpassing  all  others  in  the  size  of  its 
blossoms,  the  depth  of  their  purple  colouring,, 
and  the  number  produced  in  a  single 
inflorescence.  Argutus. 


THE  RESTING  OF  ORCHIDS. 
This  very  important  operation,  the  resting  of 
Orchids,  is  one  which  is  often  misunderstood.  It 
is  an  operation  too  often  carried  out  indis- 
criminately by  novices  and  others.  Many  persons 
imagine  that  resting  simply  means  the  withdrawing 
of  water  for  a  definite  period  after  growth  is- 
completed,  but  to  the  ardent  cultivator  the  terra 
means  something  more,  for  the  same  treatment 
does  not  suit  all  species.  For  instance,  although 
OJontoglossums  require  a  certain  amount  of  rest, 
yet  it  is  disastrous  to  withhold  water  as  you  would 
in  the  case  of  Dendrobiums.  Or  take  agairk 
Cypripediums  and  certain  species  of  Cattleya  it 
is  obvious  that  the  former  do  not  need  a  drastic 
drying  off  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter.  These 
then  will  serve  as  examples.  Before  we  proceed  it 
will  be  well  to  find  out  what  the  term  "rest'" 
does  really  signify.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
cessation  of  growth  for  a  short  period,  commencing 
when  the  growth  is  completed  and  thoroughly 
ripened  until  it  commences  flowering.  As  soon, 
as  the  plants  show  their  flower-spikes  their  rest  is- 
over  and  their  growing  season  has  commenced, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  the- 
growths  have  actually  started  water  must  be- 
sparingly  administered.  Pseudo- bulbous  species  of 
Orchids  mostly  require  a  dry  rest,  whilst  the  ever- 
green bulbous  species  require  a  rest,  but  that  in  a, 
limited  form,  inasmuch  as  they  require  to  be  kept 
moist  at  the  roots  throughout  the  year. 

The  resting  of  Orchids  requires  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  than  when  the  plants- 
are  in  full  growth,  and  experience  alone  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  operation  may  be- 
carried  out.  Dendrobiums  require  very  careful 
attention  as  regards  their  resting  period.  Th& 
growth  must  be  quite  completed  before  the  water 
supply  is  gradually  withdrawn,  and  great  care 
must  be  exercised  after  the  deciduous  species  have- 
shed  their  foliage  so  to  supply  them  with  water 
that  the  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo  -  bulbs  is 
prevented.  A  necessary  item  when  resting 
Orchids  is  that  of  fresh  air.  This  may  be  supplied 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  great  care  being  taken- 
to  avoid  draughts,  which  are  disastrous. 

J.  Den  MAN. 

Tlie  Laureh,  Cains  Cross,  Strand,  Gloucester. 

NEWLY  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

The  season  of  Orchid  importation  being  now  in. 
full  swing  a  few  words  as  regards  the  treatment- 
of  the  same  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 
The  plants  as  bought  from  tde  auction  or  sale- 
rooms are  invariably  in  a  dormant  state,  and  often- 
they  are  found  to  be  shrivelled  up  and  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  owing  to  the  long  journeys 
by  land  and  sea  which  they  have  travelled.  It  is- 
obvious  then  that  these  Orchids  require  carefuD 
treatment  and  nursing  to  bring  them  back  to 
health  and  vigour.      The  first  thing  to  be  done. 
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when  an  importation  ia  received  is  carefully  to 
unpack  them,  and  afterwards  place  each  individual 
plant  upon  a  bed  of  damp  moss,  in  a  temperature 
•of  about  60'^,  and  keep  them  and  the  surroundings 
constantly  moist.  ■  Provided  these  conditions  are 
constantly  provided  the  young  growths  will  soon 
start,  but  before  they  do  so  a  thorough  cleaning 
of  every  part  of  the  plants  is  essential.  This  fact 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  if 
neglected  the  result  will  be  a  rapid  spread  of  scale 
and  maybe  thrip,  which  when  once  established 
will  be  hard  to  exterminate.  Each  plant  should 
be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  which  tends  to 
soak  the  dirt,  &c. ,  and  will  be  easily  removed 
afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  soft  sponge.  During 
the  sponging  operations  great  care  should  be 
exercised  so  as  not  to  damage  or  rub  out  the  eyes 
at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  as  should  this 
happen  the  growths  may  be  weakened.  When  the 
plants  have  fairly  started  into  growth  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  maybe  grown  for  a  time  in  a  temperature 
5°  or  10°  above  that  they  receive  when  established  ; 
they  should  be  constantly  kept  moist  by  a  frequent 
use  of  the  syringe,  and  tepid  water.  If  preferred 
the  plants  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
warm  house,  the  same  conditions  being  provided 
as  otherwise. 

Directly  the  young  growths  begin  to  make  head- 
way or  roots  begin  to  form  the  plants  should  be 
potted  up  in  pots  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  On  no  account  should  they  be  overpotted. 
For  the  first  season  they  may  be  grown  in  pots 
almost  filled  with  crocks,  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum 
only  being  used  to  keep  them  in  position.  Such 
Orchids  as  Cypripediums,  Vandas,  &c. ,  may  be 
potted  up  as  soon  as  received,  but  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiuma,  &c. ,  are  best 
treated  as  advised  above.  If  the  plants  become 
established  they  may  in  the  following  year  be 
potted  up  in  small  pots,  using  a  compost  of  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sphagnum,  an  abundance  of 
moisture  being  constantly  maintained. 

■J.  Denman. 

The  Laureh,  Cains  Cross,  Slrond,  Gloucestershire. 
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DwAEF  Peas. 

HE  E  E  at  Lowdham  the  past  season 
has  been  a  particularly  good  one 
for  culinary  Peas.  Never  have  I 
seen  finer  rows  in  our  trial  ground, 
and  never  have  they  lasted  longer 
in  bearing,  some  varieties  having 
been  in  eatable  condition  for  quite  three  weeks. 
I  think  a  few  notes  on  this  most  useful  vegetable 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Garden. 
Of  first  early  dwarfs  I  give  the  palm  to 

Harbinger  (Sutton).  It  proved  itself  the 
earliest  wrinkled  Pea  on  trial ;  in  fact,  came  in 
to  the  day  with  William  I.  It  is  a  very  good 
cropper,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent,  quite  as 
good  as  many  of  the  later  Marrow  Peas. 
~  Chelsea  Gem  ( Veitch),  which  grew  this  season 
21  feet,  bore  a  fine  crop  of  moderate-sized 
well-filled  pods  four  days  later  than  Harbinger. 
This  is  a  really  good  variety  and  is  now  very 
well  known. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  we  could  dispense 
with  American  Wonder  and  perhaps  William 
Hurst.  Neither  of  them  are  so  early  or  so 
good  as  Harbinger,  but  of  course  the  question 
of  soil  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  a  variety 
which  succeeds  on  one  soil  will  often  turn  out 
poorly  on  other  soil. 

Pierremont  Gem  (Barr)  stands  out  as  an 
extra  good  dwarf  Pea  to  follow  the  earliest 
ones  ;  good  crop  of  rather  long  square-ended 
pods,  well  filled  with  dark  green  Peas  of 
excellent  flavour ;  ready  nine  days  after 
Harbinger ;  2  feet. 


Little  Marvel  (Sutton),  an 
excellent  early  Pea  of  really 
dwarf  habit,  not  being  above 
15  inches  high,  carries  a  very 
good  crop  of  square-ended  pods 
in  pairs,  tightly  packed  with 
dark  green  Peas  of  excellent 
flavour. 

Of  course  any  number  more  of 
dwarfs  might  be  mentioned,  but 
my  aim  is  not  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  in  cultivation,  but 
to  bring  into  prominence  the 
most  worthy.    Among  the 

Taller-geowixg  Eaelies, 

Gh'arhis  (Laxton)  takes  a  leading 
place ;  there  is  no  early  wrinkled 
Pea  to  beat  it,  if  a  good  stock  is 
obtained. 

Thomas  Laxton  (Laxton)  is 
quite  an  acquisition  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  best  described  as  an 
early  and  dwarfer  form  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  Good  crop  of  dark 
green  square-ended  pods,  con- 
taining an  average  of  about 
eight  large  Peas ;  flavour  xxx. 
The  crop  continues  fit  for  use 
for  a  long  time ;  4ifeet;  July  18. 

Empress  of  India  (Sutton), 
an  excellent  variety  to  follow 
the  very  earliest,  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  and  the  pods  are  very 
well  filled ;  grand  flavour  for 
an  early  Pea  ;  height  4  feet. 

Magnificent  (.Johnson). — This 
is  a  _  very  fine  second  early, 
carrying  an  exceptional  crop, 
pods  nearly  always  in  pairs, 
square  -  ended,  dark  green  ; 
flavour  excellent  ;  .3  feet. 

Boston  Unrivalled  (Johnson) 
bore  an  immense  crop  of  long- 
pointed  pods,  in  shape  just  like 
Duke  of  Albany  but  lighter  in 
colour ;  very  good  flavour  when 
cooked,  the  best  of  this  class 
of  Pea ;  4|  feet ;  ready  July  29. 

Alderman  (Laxton).  —  Very 
good  crop  of  long,  dark  green 
pods  like  Duke  of  Albany,  but 
a  few  days  later  ;  excellent 
flavour  ;  5  feet  to  6  feet. 

Kelvedonian  (Hurst  and 
Son).  —  This  Pea  carried  a 
tremendous  crop  of  square- 
ended  pods,  longer  than  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  containing  very  large 
Peas  of  good  flavour;  height 
4  feet ;  ready  July  30. 

The  British   Empire   (John- 
son).—Very  good  crop,  pods  in 
pairs,  pointed,  well  filled  with 
deep   green   Peas   of    excellent 
flavour.     The    haulm    of    this 
variety  might  appear  objection- 
able to  some  growers,  as  it  has 
a    peculiar    shiny    appearance, 
looking    as     if    it     had     been 
syringed  with  insecticide,   but 
after  all  we  do  not  boil   the  leaves  but  the 
Peas,  and  they  are  really  excellent  and  remain 
fit  for  use  perhaps  longer  than  any  other  variety; 
2i  feet ;  August  1. 

Prizeioinner  (Sutton).— This  must  be  placed 
among  the  "  best  six  Peas "  ;  good  crop  of 
exceptionally  long,  dark  green,  pointed  pods 
well  filled  with  large  Peas  of  the  finest  Marrow 
flavour  ;  good  alike  for  exhibition  or  table ; 
very  robust  growth  ;  3i  feet ;  ready  August  10. 

The  Gladstone  (Holmes).— I  find  this  cata- 


PEA  PRIZE  WINNER. 

logued  as  a  second  early  and  described  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  as 
having  nearly  straight  pods,  neither  of  which 
points  agree  with  our  trials.  I  have  always 
found  it  a  decidedly  late  Pea,  with  very  curved 
pods  ;  very  good  crop  of  long  pods,  well  filled 
with  dark  green  Peas  of  good,  but  not  best, 
flavour  ;  a  sturdy  Pea,  which  seems  to  have  a 
good  constitution,  and  would  probably  succeed 
where  many  others  would  fail ;  4^  feet ; 
August  15. 
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Late  (Jneen  (Sutton). — An  excellent  variety, 
one  of  the  latest  ;  good  crop  of  dark,  square- 
ended  pods ;  large  Peas  of  finest  Marrow 
flavour.  This,  along  with  several  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  highly-bred  Peas  requires  good  soil 
and  cultivation  to  do  it  justice. 

Autocrat  (Veitch). — 'With  us  the  late.st  and 
quite  one  of  the  tjest ;  habit  robust  in  the 
extreme  ;  good  crop  of  the  best  quality  ;  should 
be  tried  by  everyone. 

One  point  has  been  very  much  imjiressed 
upon  my  mind  of  late,  namely,  the  way  in 
which  a  race  of  hardy  wrinkled  Peas  has 
sprung  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  little  round- 
seeded  varieties  of  ten  to  twenty  years  ago. 
Really  there  is  now  no  place  at  all  for  round- 
seeded  Peas  unless  it  be  for  autumn  sowing. 
Of  the  round-seeded  I  think  old  William  I.  is 
still  the  best  in  quality  and  as  early  as  any. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  late  in 
the  popularity  of  the  dwarfs,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Firstly,  sticks  are  getting 
scarce  and  dear,  e.specially  near  large  towns  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  dwarf  varieties  have  been 
so  much  improved.  Many  people  contend 
that  the  dwarfs  do  not  bear  so  well  as  the 
taller  ones,  but  when  one  considers  that  twice 
as  many  rows  may  be  grown  on  a  given  space, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  as  good  returns  may  be 
had  from  the  dwarfs  as  from  their  taller 
brethren.  Again,  there  is  saving  in  time  in 
the  sticking,  though  I  think  it  well  worth 
while  to  give  even  the  dwarfest  of  Peas  a  little 
support  either  in  the  way  of  brushwood  or 
sticks  and  strings. 

There  is  no  need  to  grow  Peas  of  inferior 
quality  while  we  have  such  a  host  of  really 
fine  ones  of  equal  or  superior  cropping 
capacity.  As  before  hinted,  some  Peas  will 
succeed  on  land  which  will  not  grow  others. 
The  best  plan  is  to  try  a  good  number  and 
select  a  few  which  suit  the  land  best.  Many 
gardeners  will  order  nearly  every  Pea  one  has 
in  one's  catalogue,  in  which  cases  there  must 
be  many  sorts  coming  into  use  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  fewer 
varieties,  more  of  each,  and  make  successional 
sowings. 

Rows  of  Peas  are  generally — indeed,  almost 
always — placed  too  near  together,  so  that  little 
sun  and  air  reaches  the  lower  parts,  the 
consequence  being  little  or  no  crop  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  haulm.  1  am  perfectly  sure 
that  if  cultivators  would  only  give  their  Peas 
more  space  they  would  get  heavier  and  better 
crops.  In  our  trial  grounds  we  always  allow 
6  feet  between  all  the  tall  Peas  and  propor- 
tionate space  for  the  dwarfs. 

In  these  notes  there  will  be  missing  many  a 
good  Pea  worthy  of  mention,  but  I  have 
purposely  avoided  the  very  old  friends,  such 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  &c.,  as 
being  too  well  known  to  need  description  or 
comment,  while  of  the  newer  varieties  I  have 
only  written  of  such  as  have  ccine  under  my 
personal  observation.  J.  L>.  Pearson. 

Chikvell  Nurseries,  Loiodham,  Notts. 


VEGETABLES  IN  SEASON. 

Dwarf  Frexch  Bean  Carter's  New  Holborn 

Wonder. 
This  class  of  dwarf  Bean,  of  which  the  above  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  type,  is  somewhat  forgotten. 
I  allude  to  the  stringless  green-podded  Bean, 
that  previous  to  cooking  needs  little  preparation. 
The  pods  should  not  be  cut  at  all  but  cooked  whole 
in  a  young  state.  If  not  liked  in  this  way  they  may 
be  broken,  not  cut.  This  new  Bean  is  also  valuable 
for  its  heavy  cropping,  and,  I  may  add,  it  forces 
well.  On  the  Continent  this  kind  of  Bean  and 
the  Butter  Beans  are  more  valued  than  the 
ordinary  ones  grown  in  this  country'.     This  new 


variety  is  not  unlike  the  Butter  Bean,  except  that 
the  colour  is  diSerent,  Carter's  being  a  green-podded 
variety.  I  have  in  a  previous  note  last  j'ear  alluded 
to  the  Butter  Beans,  so  I  onlj'  briefly  allude  to  the 
type  on  account  of  its  stringent  character. 

Cauliflower  Early  Emperor. 
As  there  are  se\eral  excellent  Cauliflowers  for 
summer  use  any  new  introduction  must  have 
specially  good  qualities  to  prove  belter  than  those 
already  in  existence.  Last  season  the  new  Earl^' 
Emperor  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  was  sent  to  me 
for  trial,  and  it  is  certainl}'  a  grand  acquisition  for 
earliness,  as,  though  an  early  summer  Cauliflower, 
it  is  quite  as  valuable  for  sowing  in  heat  early  in 
the  year  and  growing  on  for  first  supplies  after- 
wards. Last  season  this  variet}'  sown  the  first 
month  in  the  j'ear  in  a  frame  wa.a  fit  for  use  the 
same  time  as  plants  sown  in  the  open  in  August. 
Given  frame  protection  through  the  winter  I  can 
strongly  advise  this  variety  for  plantingin  the  open, 
say,  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March  for 
summer  supplies.  It  is  certainly  a  most  choice 
vegetable  ;  the  heads  are  very  white  and  close, 
and,  though  large,  thej'  are  of  first-rate  quality. 
The  growth  is  compact,  the  latter  being  a  great  gain 
in  a  private  garden,  and,  having  such  a  delicious 
flavour,  makes  it  doubly  valuable.  It  is  the 
earliest  spring  Cauliflower  I  have  grown,  and  this 
season  I  hope  to  give  it  a  much  larger  space,  as  it 
is  so  much  liked. 

Early  Tomato  Winter  Beauty. 
To  recommend  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  at  this 
dull  time  of  the  year  may  appear  out  of  place, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  sow  seed  in  the  early  autumn  to 
get  a  supply  in  early  spring.  For  the  past  two 
seasons  Winter  Beautj'  has  proved  invaluable  for 
its  free  setting  and  good  cropping  ;  it  also  matures 
earlier  than  many  other  kinds,  and  early  in  the 
season  the  latter  point  is  a  great  gain.  At  that 
date  Tomatoes  are  very  scarce  and  a  choice 
vegetable  is  much  prized.  There  are  other  so-called 
winter  Tomatoes,  but  the  Winter  Beauty  is  a 
splendid  addition  on  account  of  its  free  setting 
qualities.  Another  point  well  worth  attention  is 
that  the  fruits  are  of  good  quality,  nearly  smooth, 
of  medium  size,  and  a  rich  colour.  For  early  spring 
supplies  I  ad\'ise  pot  culture.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  in  October,  and  if  sown  later  it  is  well  to 
raise  in  heat  and  place  the  seedlings  close  to  the 
glass  from  the  start.  I  have  never  grown  any 
winter  plants  that  gave  so  good  a  return  as  Winter 
Beauty.  Grown  in  S-inch  or  10-inch  pots  for 
fruiting,  the  plants  crop  heavily,  equal  to  the  best 
summer  Tomatoes. 

Pea  Sutton's  Late  Queen  in  November. 
In  November  lovers  of  good  vegetables  do  not 
expect  to  get  Marrow  Peas  of  the  best  quality,  but 
the  above  variety  is  good  all  through  October,  and 
later  if  the  season  is  mild.  For  many  years  one  of 
our  best  late  Peas  was  Sutton's  Latest  of  All,  and 
1  considered  it  a  very  fine  variety,  but  certainly 
the  older  varietj'  is  eclipsed  by  the  introduction  of 
Late  Queen.  Its  height  is  from  3  feet  to  4  feet, 
and  these  medium-growing  stout  haulm  varieties 
are  of  greater  value  than  the  tall  ones.  I  have 
referred  to  the  flavour,  and  in  this  respect  it  equals 
the  well  known  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  the  pods  are  dark 
green,  densely  covered  with  bloom,  and  the  Peas 
large  and  remarkably  sweet  for  this  time  of  year. 
Another  strong  point  in  the  culture  of  this  late  Pea 
is  its  freedom  from  mildew  and  the  way  the  flowers 
set  so  late  in  the  season  ;  the  pods  fill  well  and  are 
of  splendid  quality  at  the  season  noted.  Being  a 
strong  grower  the  plant  to  do  it  justice  needs  ample 
space,  and,  given  a  good  root  run,  it  is  enormously 
productive.  G.  Wythes. 


Mp.  Richardson,  late  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens,  who  has  started  business  as  a 
landscape  gardener  was  the  recipient  the  other 
day  of  a  handsome  album  containing  the  names  of 
his  well-wishers  in  his  new  start  and  a  cheque  for 
£55.  Mr.  A.  D.  Mackenzie,  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Moneur,  Limited,  made  the  presentation. 
Mr.  Richardson,  it  may  be  added,  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  carrying  out  the 
improvements  in  the  botanic  gardens. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums. 

CUTTINGS  for  trained  specimen  plants 
should  now  be  put  in.  An  important 
point  is  to  have  good  strong  cuttings 
about  3  inches  long  cut  across  below 
a  joint.  For  large  trained  plants  I 
prefer  stout  sucker  growths  taken  off 
with  roots  attached.  These  start  freel}'  and  will 
not  require  any  fire-heat,  only  protection  from  frost. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  well 
drained,  and  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  with  enough 
sharp  sand  to  make  it  porous.  On  the  top  sprinkle 
sand,  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  cuttings,  and 
water  with  a  fine  rose  water-pot,  place  the  pots 
in  a  frame  and  keep  close  until  rooted.  A  little 
air  should  be  admitted  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
morning  to  dry  up  excessive  moisture.  Many  of  the 
late  and  weak  varieties  for  large  blooms  may  now 
be  struck,  but  for  the  general  collection  I  prefer 
the  end  of  December  and  early  January'.  In  any 
case  the  old  stools  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  airy 
house,  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
the  weakest  shoots  thinned  out  in  order  to  afford 
short  stout  cuttings. 

Plumbago  rosea. 
This  is  a  splendid  plant  to  grow  where  quantities 
of  winter  flowers  are  required  for  cutting.  It  also 
forms  a  useful  pot  plant,  and  the  lovely  rosy  scarlet 
flowers  are  very  striking  when  arranged  among 
foliage  plants  in  the  stove  house.  'This  plant 
resents  moisture  overhead  when  in  flower. 

LiLIUMS. 

Imported  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they 
arrive.  Fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts  with 
a  free  admixture  of  crushed  charcoal  and  silver 
sand  will  form  a  suitable  compost.  Good  drainage 
is  indispensable.  Dry  powdered  charcoal  should 
be  shaken  over  and  underneath  the  bulbs.  In 
potting  the  bulbs  should  only  be  partially  covered 
until  growth  commences,  after  which  the  pots 
should  be  filled,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the 
upper  roots  should  be  well  covered  with  soil.  After 
potting  place  then:  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame  protected 
from  frost.  Water  should  be  given  very  sparingly 
at  first,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased  as 
growth  progresses. 

Wtxham  Park,  Slough.  John  Fleming. 


THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 

Early  Vinery. 

Reference  has  been  made  respecting  the  starting 
of  a  house  of  pot  Vines  and  a  permanentlj-  planted 
house,  containing  such  early  varieties  as  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  having  been  previously  prepared,  should 
now,  or  at  an  earl}'  date,  be  closed.  A  moderatelj' 
small  and  comparatively  low  house,  provided  with 
inside  borders,  is  suitable  for  early  forcing,  but 
should  there  be  outside  borders  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  bed  of  warm  leaves  suHicieut  to 
keep  them  warm — a  protector  sufficient  to  exclude 
rain  being  necessary  to  ensure  this.  In  the  case 
of  an  inside  border  see  that  it  is  moist  throughout 
by  watering,  if  it  is  necessary,  with  tepid  liquid 
manure.  Should  the  Vines  have  young  rods  bring 
their  points  near  the  surface  of  the  border  in 
order  to  equalise  the  flow  of  sap  and  cause  their 
buds  to  break  regularh'.  Afford  sufficient  artificial 
warmth  after  the  house  has  been  closed  a  fort- 
night to  keep  a  night  temperature  of  about  50",  that 
for  the  day  being  about  55''. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
A  house  for  an  early  snpply  of  fruit  should  be 
closed  early  in  December.  In  commencing  forcing 
at  this  date  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
failure,  that  a  house  possessed  of  trees  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  being  forced  early  should  ba 
made  use  of,  and  even  in  taking  precautions  of 
this  kind  it  is  essential  to  take  great  care  not  to 
excite   the  trees   into    growth   by   the    excessive 
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eniploj'raent  of  artificial  warmth.  Commence 
forcing  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  40°  to 
45",  with  an  increase,  according  to  the  weather,  of 
from  5°  to  10°  by  day,  allowing  it  to  reach  65° 
from  sun-heat,  but  once  the  buds  begin  to  move  a 
general  increase  of  a  few  degrees  may  be  safely 
allowed. 

Strawberries. 

The  mild  condition  of  the  weather  has  caused 
pot  plants  to  continue  growing  late  ;  there  must, 
however,  be  no  further  delay  in  placing  them  in 
their  winter  quarters.  We  find  space  for  those  to 
be  early  forced  in  cool  frames,  and  firmly  plunge 
the  remainder  in  beds  of  fine  ashes,  protecting 
them  in  severe  frost  with  clean  litter  or  Bracken. 
The  most  successful  results  usually  attend  plants 
that  are  not  forced  until  the  new  year,  but  for 
giving  early  gatherings  of  fruit  a  batch  of  plants 
should  be  introduced  into  warmth  early  in  Decem- 
ber. These  may  consist  of  such  early  varieties  as 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and 
Koyal  Sovereign,  leaving  the  later  kinds  for  sub- 
sequent use.  Remove  old  and  decayed  leaves  and 
the  immediate  surface  soil,  replacing  it  with  a 
compost  of  good  _  loam  made  quite  firm  mixed 
with  fine  stable  manure  and  a  suitable  artificial 
fertiliser. 

Monmouth.  T.  Coomber. 
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APPLE     RIVAL. 

■m  m  ESSES .  W.  CLIBEAN  AND  SONS, 
\\  l\  Oldtield  Nurseries,  Altrincham, 
I  %  /  fe  Cheshire,  are  the  raisers  of  this 
/  W  I  ^6w  Apple,  which  was  given  an 
i.  T  X  award  of  merit  by  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  October  9,  1900.  It 
resulted  from  a  cross  between  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Apple  Eival 
is  a  large,  handsome,  and  beautifully  coloured 
fruit ;  even  this  season,  when  hardy  fruit 
has  been  unusually  colourless  generally,  this 
variety,  as  we  recently  saw  it,  was  of  remark- 
ably good  colour.  The  fruit  is  considerably 
larger  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  the  rich 
flavour  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  latter, 
while  the  flesh  is  very  firm.  We  should  say  it 
is  an  Apple  that  would  keep  well.  The  tree  is 
described  as  "a  free  grower,  with  upright 
habit,  a  good  cropper,  and  well  adapted  to 
orchard  culture."  With  such  characteristics 
and  an  appearance  that  strongly  recommends 
it  Apple  Eival  should  become  a  favourite. 

HAEDY  FEUITS  IN  SEASON. 
Peaes. 
Baron  Leroy. — This  new  fruit  is  well  worth 
attention  on  account  of  its  good  quality.  It 
much  resembles  a  well-grown  Chaumontel  in 
appearance,  and  when  grown  in  bush  or 
pyramid  form  on  the  Quince  stock  it  is 
valuable  in  November.  In  Belgium  and  on 
the  Continent  it  is  a  great  favourite,  and  this 
season  our  fruits  grown  on  cordon  trees  have 
been  very  good,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
size,  and  young  trees  are  very  productive.  Of 
course  quality  is  the  test,  and  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  this  respect  Baron  Leroy  much 
resembles  the  well-known  Passe  Colmar,  a 
beautiful  fruit  and  a  great  bearer  in  a  warm 
soil.  In  this  country  the  Chaumontel  is  not  a 
great  success  in  many  gardens.  In  .Jersey  it 
is  excellent,  and  my  reference  to  its  similarity 
to  the  new  variety  only  refers  to  the  appear- 
ance and  size  of  the  fruits. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. — At  this  season  no  note 
wouli  be  complete  that  did  not  include  the 
Queen  of  Pears  Doyenne  du  Comice.  Though 
1  fear  in  many  districts  this  variety  is  past, 


they  are  at  their  best  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  My  note  more  refers  to  the 
east  and  northern  portion,  as  the  fruits  are 
good  well  into  December.  It  is  very  strange 
how  well  Comice  thrives  iu  apparently  unsuit- 
able positions,  as  this  season  I  have  seen 
some  grand  fruits  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  counties,  and  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  about  planting  this  good  kind  in 
diflerent  positions,  as  by  so  doing  a  long  supply 
is  maintained.  In  the  south  the  trees  do  well 
in  the  open.  I  need  not  describe  the  fruit ;  it 
is  well  known,  but  at  the  same  time  many 
amateurs  hesitate  to  plant  some  of  the  best 
varieties,  thinking  they  are  poor  croppers. 
Though  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  not  always  a 
sure  bearer,  I  find  by  having  trees  in  dift'erent 
positions  we  get  quite  as  good  crops  as  from 
other  varieties,  and  in  the  north  and  eastern 
counties  the  trees  bloom  later  and  often  escape 
frost,  which  cripples  those  in  earlier  districts.  | 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere. — A  very  fine  fruit  when 
grown  on  a  wall,  and  most  suitable  for  cordon 
culture.  It  is  in  season  at  the  end  of , 
November  and  the  early  part  of  December,  j 
Of  course  as  regards  quality  Beurre  Baltet  is 
not  equal  to  Doyenne  du  Comice,  but  it  is  a 
grand  bearer  and  a  Pear  of  excellent  quality. 
It  thrives  well  as  pyramid 
or  bush  in  the  south,  but  in 
the  north  should  be  given 
wall  culture.  We  place  it  in 
the  list  as  one  of  our  most 
useful  varieties  for  the  season 
named,  and  it  is  excellent 
for  market.  For  some  years  I 
have  grown  this  in  place  of 
the  softer  and  inferior  Beurre 
Bachelier,  as  the  latter  decays 
so  quickly  when  ripe,  travels 
badly,  and  soon  shows  signs 
of  rough  packing.  Baltet  Pfere 
is  a  firm  fruit  and  freely 
produced. 


above  evil  is  to  a  large  extent  disposed  of,  for  the 
plant  shown  in  the  illustration  was  but  rather 
more  than  5  feet  high.  In  a  house  whose  dimen- 
sions are  40  feet  long  by  "20  feet  wide  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  bed  measuring  in  length  34  feet  and 
in  width  7  feet.  This  is  filled  with  loam  well 
enriched  with  manure,  in  which  two  rows  of  plants 
were  placed.  The  side  stages  of  this  house  are 
utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  small  plants  in 
variety,  and  the  trellis  overhead  is  partially  covered 
Willi  Passiflora  edulis  and  P.  quadrangularis,  both 
of  whose  fruits  are  used  for  dessert.  Night  tem- 
peratures of  70°  to  75°  Fahr.  during  the  warmer 
and  60°  to  65°  in  the  colder  months  are  main- 
tained. 

The  Musa  grows  rapidly  when  once  it  becomes 
established,  and  delights  in  a  rich  vegetable  soil. 
In  about  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  planting 
(presuming  that  the  Banana  plant  then  is  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high)  it  should  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  produce  a  bunch  of  flowers.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  period  at  which  the  flower 
spike  appears  as  to  when  the  fruit  may  be  expected 
to  ripen.  If  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  fruit 
would,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  mature  by 
the  autumn.  If,  however,  the  spikes  were  not 
produced  until  late  in  the  year,  thus  having  to 
develop  during  the  dull  and  sunless  winter  months, 
the  Bananas  most  probably  would  be  small  and 
deficient  in  flavour  when  ripe  in  early  spring.     A 


THE  BANANA. 

An  illustration  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishii  that  I  send  you  in  fruit — 
[unfortunatelj'  this  cannot  be 
reproduced. — Ed.] — reminds  one 
that  the  delicious  Banana  can  be 
successfully  produced  in  our  hot 
houses  at  home ;  indeed,  the 
flavour  of  fruits  thus  obtained  is 
generally  far  superior  to  that  of 
imported  ones,  doubtless  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ripening  period  of  the  former  is  passed 
under  more  natural  (if  one  may  here  use  the  term) 
and  suitable  conditions  than  are  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  the  majority  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
gathered  while  still  in  a  green  state.  The  number 
of  gardens  where  Musas  are  cultivated  for  the 
value  of  their  fruits  appears  to  be  very  limited, 
though  as  ornamental  foliaged  plants  they  are  in 
much  more  general  request.  Summer  visitors  to 
the  London  parks  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the 
beauty  and  efl'ectiveness  of  them  planted  out,  or 
plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  some 
of  the  more  sheltered  parts.  Many  of  our  warm 
greenhouses,  too,  are  the  richer  and  more  attractive 
by  the  presence  of  these  handsome  plants.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
sunny  south  of  France  will  call  to  mind  how  the 
Musas  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  adornment 
of  the  unique  gardens  to  be  seen  there. 

Though  the  large  and  striking  foliage  is  a  most 
pleasing  addition  to  any  sub-tropical  bit  of  garden, 
it  is  also  tender,  and  very  easily  torn  and  dis- 
figured by  cold  winds  or  slight  frost.  Probably 
one  general  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Musa 
as  a  fruit-bearing  plant  is  because  of  the  compara- 
tively large  amount  of  space  required  to  allow  of 
its  proper  development.  With  M.  Cavendishii — 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose — however,  the 
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plantation  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  if  given  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  annually,  will  remain  in 
bearing  for  many  years.  After  having  borne  fruit 
the  plant  dies  down,  and  suckers  grow  from  around 
the  base  of  it.  Unless  a  large  amount  of  space  is 
available,  only  one  of  these  should  be  allowed  to 
develop,  which,  if  vigorous  and  healthy,  may  be 
expected  to  flower  and  fruit  the  following  season  ; 
some  plants,  however,  need  a  longer  time  before 
they  are  capable  of  producing  flower-spikes. 

A.  P.  H. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 


Some  Plants  oe  New  Jersey. 

The  coast  region  of  New  Jersey  is  not  specially 
notable  for  landscape  beauty,  being  rather  flat, 
sandy,  and  uninteresting  from  a  scenic  point  of 
view,  but  botanically  it  possesses  much  that  is 
interesting  and  some  things  that  are  out  of  the 
common. 

This  section  of  country  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
meeting  place  between  the  flora  of  the  Southern 
States  and  those  that  are  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  the  North,  and  in  consequence  one  who  is 
familiar  with  these  things  may  often  make  dis- 
coveries.    One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
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marsh  land  near  the  ocean  is  found  in  great  fields 
of  the  Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus  Moscheutus),  one 
such  field  that  I  recall  with  much  pleasure  being 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildwood,  New  Jersey  (a 
summer  resort  in  the  southern  part  of  the  .State), 
and  covering  fully  5  acres  and  possibly  more, 
the  growth  of  the  Hibiscus  being  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  and  in  the  early  part  of  August  being 
a  mass  of  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  this  Hibiscus  are  large,  freijuently 
5  inches  or  (i  inches  in  diameter,  and  while  the 
predominating  colour  is  pink,  there  are  several 
distinct  varieties,  among  them  being  a  pure  white 
one,  and  also  a  white  one  with  a  crimson  centre, 
all  of  which  seem  to  grow  with  equal  vigour  in 
this  natural  flower  garden. 

The  Rose  Mallow  may  be  readily  grown  from 
seeds,  and  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate, 
but  the  finest  specimens  are  those  found  in  these 
more  or  less  saline  marshes  near  the  coast.  And 
right  along  the  beach,  perhaps  not  more  than 
100  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides,  we  often 
find  the  Sea  Rocket  (Cakile  maritima),  a  plant  that 
reminds  one  of  a  strong  growing  white  Candytuft, 
having  rather  succulent  leaves  and  freely  branching 
in  habit. 

One  reminder  of  the  flora  of  the  more  Southern 
States  that  is  much  in  evidence  in  a  certain  locality 
on  the  coast  of  southern  New  Jersey  is  a  great 
number  of  Holly  trees,  many  of  which  are  wonder- 
fully prolific  in  berry-bearing,  a  condition  that  is 
probably ,to  be  accounted  for  by  their  environment, 
the  soil  being  poor  and  thin,  and  the  trees  so  much 
exposed  to  strong  winds  from  the  ocean  that  many 
of  them  present  a  singularly  stunted  appearance. 
Many  of  these  Holly  trees  are  not  more  than 
15  feet  in  height,  flat  topped,  with  long  horizontal 
branches  on  the  land  side  of  the  tree,  and  much 
shorter  growth  on  the  side  toward  the  ocean,  the 
annual  growth  being  very  short  and  twiggy  and 
the  leaves  small. 

The  Hollies  in  question  are  mostly  located  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  ocean,  and  so  plentiful  are  the}' 
in  that  particular  strip  of  woodland  that  a  resort 
near  by  has  been  named  Holly  Beach.  Another 
somewhat  unusual  feature  among  the  plants  of  that 
latitude  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  of  the  Trumpet  Vine 
(Bignonia  or  Tecoma  radicans),  a  vine  that  is  much 
more  common  in  the  south,  and  one  that  is  valuable 
for  covering  a  rustic  arbour  or  to  gracefully  drape 
a  dead  tree,  its  foliage  being  but  little  troubled  by 
insects,  while  its  clusters  of  orange  flowers  are  very 
attractive.  Then  in  the  swamps,  but  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  wealth  of  botanical 
treasures,  among  them  being  the  Huntsman's  Cup 
(Sarracenia  purpurea),  the  most  northern  represen- 
tative of  the  Pitcher  plants,  the  leaves  or  pitchers 
of  which  are  beautifully  marked  with  purplish 
crimson.  The  Sarracenia  in  question  is  found 
growing  in  a  peaty  bog  usually,  surrounded  with 
a  bed  of  sphagnum,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
those  plants  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun 
generally  displaying  the  most  colour  in  their  pitchers, 
though  there  are  doubtless  variations  in  this  plant 
as  there  are  in  the  other  species  of  Sarracenia  that 
are  found  growing  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
Among  the  minor  growths  in  the  same  swamps 
may  be  found  some  two  or  three  very  pretty  Sun- 
dews, Droserarotundifolia  being  the  most  common, 
while  Drosera  longifolia  and  D.  filiformis  are  also 
found  occasionally,  all  of  which  may  readily  be 
naturalised  in  the  bog  garden  with  the  Sarracenia. 
In  swampy  woodland  we  also  find  the  Rattlesnake 
Plantain  (Goodyerapubescens),  a  charming  member 
of  the  Orchid  family,  with  leaves  well  reticulated 
with  white,  and  though  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  not  very  striking,  yet  it  is  well  worth  growing 
for  its  foliage  alone.  This  Goodyera  is  not  very 
plentiful,  and  I  have  never  found  it  growing  in 
colonies,  but  only  as  single  specimens,  and  usually 
located  at  the  base  of  a  tree. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  swamps  several  other 
Orchids  are  to  be  found,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  pretty  ones,  too.  The  White 
Fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  blepharoglottis)  and  the 
Yellow  Fringed  Orchis  (H.  ciliaris)  are  both  found 
sparingly,  and  are  decidedly  worth  hunting  for, 
while  Arethusa  bulbosa,  with  its  usually  solitar}' 


large  purplish  pink  flower,  and  Pogonia  ophio- 
glossoides,  that  throws  up  a  slender  spike  bearing 
one  to  three  pink  flowers,  are  both  found  quite 
frequently  among  the  grasses  in  the  low  ground, 
the  latter  species  being  variable  in  colour,  occa- 
sional specimens  appearing  that  are  either  blush 
or  white.  And  on  higher  ground,  frequently  in 
Chestnut  woods,  the  Stemless  Lady's  Slipper 
(Cypripedium  acaule)  is  quite  common,  some  of  the 
flowers  of  this  species  being  very  large  and  beau- 
tifully coloured,  deep  pink  being  its  most  common 
colour,  though  varieties  that  are  almost  white  are 
sometimes  found. 

In  the  same  locality,  or  in  woods  of  a  similar 
character,  in  the  month  of  .June,  that  most  singular 
root  parasite  known  as  Indian  Pipe  (Monotropa 
uniflora)  is  often  found  in  bloom.  This  oddity  grows 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  height,  and  is  usually 
found  in  clusters,  the  stem,  scale-like  leaves,  and 
strange-looking  flowers  being  white  and  waxy,  and 
altogether  uncanny  in  appearance.  The  Indian 
Pipe  does  not  last  long,  but  after  forming  seeds 
soon  turns  black  and  shrivels  up,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  its  usual  season  of  blooming  it  would  be 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  it.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Monotropa  in  cultivation,  and  do  not 
know  whether  one  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in 
raising  it  from  seed,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  special 
value  unless  it  were  to  the  managers  of  some 
botanical  garden  who  were  desirous  of  making  a 
complete  collection  of  ericaceous  plants,  to  a  sub- 
order of  which  Monotropa  belongs.  And  in  the 
the  autumn  and  late  summer  there  are  hosts  of 
other  and  more  showy  species  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  and  swamps,  for  example.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
Liatris  or  Blazing  Star,  Eupatorium  purpureum, 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  the  Meadow 
Beauty  (Rhexia  virginica),  all  of  which  may  be 
found  before  the  grand  display  of  Golden  Rod  and 
Asters  lights  up  the  woodland  toward  the  close  of 
the  season.  W.  H.  Taphn. 

Holmesbury,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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UCH  interest  is  always  excited  by  the 
contest  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Cup,  now  called  "  The  Victoria 
Memorial,"  value  £20,  with  £10 
added,  for  twenty  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums, three  blooms  of  each, 
arranged  in  vases.  There  were  seven  competitors 
this  year,  two  of  whom  were  from  England,  one 
from  Ireland,  the  rest  being  Scottish  growers. 
Between  one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir  House, 
Stirling,  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  Woodford  Green,  Essex, 
the  real  struggle  for  the  cup  lay.  The  blooms  of 
the  latter  were  somewhat  wanting  in  finish,  while 
those  of  the  Scottish  grower  were  remarkable  for 
their  high  finish  and  the  care  with  which  they 
were  staged,  no  point  being  neglected.  The  result 
of  the  judges'  deliberations  was  that  Mr.  Lunt  for 
the  fifth  time  secured  the  cup,  and  Mr.  Kenyon 
had  the  second  prize  of  £20.  In  the  first  prize 
lot  Princess  B.  de  Brancova,  a  lovely  white  variety 
with  very  long  petals,  was  awarded  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  Exhibit. 
All  the  way  from  Exmouth  Mr.  Godfrey  had 
brought  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms,  to  which  the 
only  gold  medal  given  to  non-competitive  groups 
was  awarded.  This  contained  many  of  the  finest 
sorts  raised  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  growers.  Apart  from  the  Chrysanthemums, 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  Shandwich  Place, 
arranged  the  most  attractive  exhibit.  It  consisted 
of  a  floral  display  in  great  variety,  such  as  wed- 
ding bouquets,  harps,  &c. ,  and  was,  perhaps,  most 
remarkable  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  colours  and  their  arrangement.  It  was 
worthily  awarded  a  prize  of  £20.  A  feature  of 
this  sliow  consisted  of  the  large  number  of  bunches 
of  Grapes  that  were  staged  for  a  few  prizes.    Given 


a  little  more  encouragement  and  this  late  exhi- 
bition would  rival  the  September  meeting  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth, 
carried  off  some  of  the  chief  prizes  with  the 
veteran  grower  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Norwood  House, 
Alloa,  who  exhibited  the  finest  Muscats  seen  at 
Edinburgh  this  year.  Apples  were  fairly  well 
shown,  but  the  fruit  generally  was  below  the 
average  in  size,  and  the  chief  prizes  went  to 
English  growers.  In  Pears,  however,  the  Scotch 
growers  were  more  successful,  fine  fruits  in  the 
best  varieties  being  staged  by  Mr.  Moir,  Rose- 
haugh,  Avoch,  and  others.  Doyenni?  du  Comice, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess,  Marie  Benoist,  and 
Baltet  P^re  being  the  best. 

Vegetables,  too,  were  wonderfully  fine.  Such 
Leeks  can  only  be  produced  in  Scotland,  and  in 
what  quantities  they  were  heaped  on  the  tables, 
the  collections  with  which  Mr.  John  Waldie, 
Dollar-beg,  Dollar,  secured  both  first  prizes  being 
particularly  fine.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  had  on  view  the  winning  lots  of  Lym  Leek, 
for  which  the  firm  offer  prizes,  and  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  a  large  and  interesting  collection 
of  Potatoes  was  shown.  Samples  of  a  new  Scotch 
variety,  said  to  be  the  Potato  of  the  future,  were 
exhibited  under  a  protected  case  by  Mr.  Scarlett, 
Inveresk.  It  is  named  Northern  Star,  and  along 
with  King  Edward  VII.,  another  new  variety,  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  growers.  The  exhibition 
was  open  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth  inst.,  the 
receipts  at  the  doors  being  larger  by  £60  than  last 
year,  the  total  amount  taken  being  about  £960. 
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BOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

The  sixteenth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
7th  and  Sth  inst.,  iu  the  Albert  Hall.  The  exhibits  through- 
out were  of  the  usual  excellence  as  generally  staged  at 
this  show,  and  the  committee  to  give  more  room  and 
increased  comfort  very  wisely  utilised  the  spacious  upper 
corridor  for  the  vegetables  and  other  amateur  exhibits.  Ou 
entering  the  hall  the  visitor  was  at  once  charmed  by  the  fine 
group  arranged  for  competition  which  was  fully  up  to  the 
high  position  gained  by  Bolton  in  this  particular  sphere. 
Kor  the  group  12  feet  square,  the  silver  challenge  cup,  pre- 
sented by  E.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  the  first  prize,  was 
won  by  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Shone),  with  a 
combination  of  much  elegance  ;  E.  T.  Crook,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Wainwright),  followed  with  a  very  bright  lot. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  the 
first  prize,  which  included  the  handsome  silver  challenge  cup 
given  by  J.  H.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  was  secured  by  J.  Harwood, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  \V.  Burgess),  with  a  meritorious  lot  of 
blooms  ;  second,  Mrs.  Tillotson  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Horrocks). 
For  an  artistic  arrangement  with  mirror  at  back,  with  a 
height  of  S  feet  and  depth  of  5  feet,  the  first  prize  was  well 
won  by  James  Musgrave,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Abbott), 
with  a  charming  display  ;  Mrs.  E.  Ainsworth  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Travena)  was  second. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  the 
first  prize  (accompanied  with  a  ten  guinea  silver  challenge 
cup  presented  by  J.  Edge,  Esq.)  was  wun  by  E.  Ellis,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  with  a  fine  stand,  Japanese 
especially  being  good  ;  W.  Holland,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Barber),  Liverpool,  was  a  good  second.  For  twenty-four 
Japanese  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Edward  Evans, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Jones),  Spital,  led  with  a  good  stand ; 
Mr.  AV.  Barber  was  again  in  the  second  place. 

For  twelve  vases  of  flowers  with  stems  not  less  than 
15  inches  long,  Mr.  H.  Shone  was  the  winner.  For  six  vases, 
Mr.  T.  Horrocks  was  successful,  and  for  one  basket  Mr. 
J.  Mosley  was  the  victor. 

For  six  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  (the  silver 
challenge  cup  presented  by  W.  Grierson,  Esq.,  being  added 
to  the  first  prize),  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  had  the  premier  lot, 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  Shone. 

In  the  local  classes  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve 
incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  first  prize  (with  a  silver  cup 
presented  by  the  president,  W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.),  was  secured 
by  W.  Echersley,  Esq.,  with  a  fair  exhibit.  For  twelve 
incurves,  E.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  was  the  winner,  and  for  twelve 
Japanese,  G.  Shaw,  Esq.  Other  first  prize  winners  in  this 
section  were  Messrs.  W.  Grierson  and  J.  Musgrave. 

The  leading  prize  winners  in  the  vegetable  classes  were 
Messrs.  K.  Fairhurst  (who  secured  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society),  W.  Barnes,  B.  Barlow,  and 
J.  Bromilow. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  a  fine  exhibit  of 
cut  blooms  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis ;  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.  contributed  an  excellent  stand;  Mr.  W.  Westwell, 
Bolton,  sent  a  collection  of  greenhouse,  flowering,  and 
foliage  plants ;  Mr.  Peter  Leigh,  Bury,  Palms,  &c.  ; 
filessrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford,  Palms,  Heaths, 
Begonias,  <&c.  ;  Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  Cattleya 
labiata,  Cypripediums,  Bouvardias,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  House, 
Bristol,  his  well-known  types  of  Violets.  The  arrangements, 
as  usual,  were  most  satisfactory  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  chairman  ;  Mr.  H.  Shone,  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Makin,  secretary. 
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A    GENERAL    LETTER. 


V 


'lATOK"  writes  the  following  in- 
teresting letter  :  — 

EosES  IN  Autumn. 
It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read 
your  ■  refreshing  remarks  about 
Eoses  in  autumn  in  The  Garden  of  last  week, 
and  I  hope  they  will  wake  up  secretaries  of 
exhibitions  without  original  ideas  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  towards  the  long  -  suffering 
patronisers  of  their  displays.  The  National 
Eose  Society  I  have  always  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  body  of  devoted  amateurs,  actuated, 
not  so  much  with  a  desire  to  make  Eose 
exhibiting  popular,  as  to  teach  a  muoh-to-be- 
pitied  public  that  lovely  varieties  are  waiting  to 
be  planted  in  their  hungry-looking  plots.  Why 
this  beneficent  society,  with  a  hallowed  past, 
and  a  delightful  future— for  anything  con- 
nected with  Eoses  must  be  delightful— has 
not  instituted  an  exhibition  in  autumn  passes 
even  my  somewhat  dull  comprehension.  I  will 
therefore  tell  the  readers  of  Tiin  Garden,  a 
journal  that  has  done  so  much  to  foster  a  love 
for  garden  flowers  of  all  kinds,  about  my  Eose 
garden  this  autumn.  It  has  shed  its  sweetness 
over  the  whole  village,  and  the  Eose  garden  of 
so-and-so  has  become  a  kind  of  Mecca  to  the 
surrounding  inhabitants,  not  without  a  strain, 
let  me  tell  j'ou,  on  the  patience  of  the 
proprietor. 

It  is  one  thing  to  own  a  garden  and  another 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  it  really 
is  a  private  possession.  When  the  sun  of  early 
spring  steals  across  the  garden,  and  the  Daffodils 
open  their  golden  chalices  to  drink  in  the  warm 
rays,  then  the  neighbours  and  those  who  are 
not  neighbours  ask  to  see  the  flowers,  some- 
times with  good  intentions,  but  also  sometimes 
to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  till  one  loses  patience, 
and  exclusion  becomes  a  dire  necessity,  except 
to  those  who  are  welcome  because  they  wish  to 
learn  and  spread  abroad  in  their  own  villages 
the  sweetness  they  have  discovered  in  my, 
as  they  say,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true, 
"interesting  retreat."  So  ye  who  own  small 
gardens  where  the  visitors  cannot  lose  them- 
selves be  wary  of  the  idler  and  the  lady  who 
declares  in  one's  very  presence  "that  all  is 
perfectly  charming.  Thanks  so  much  for  a 
pleasant  afternoon."  I  have  heard  that  said 
of  a  girl's  tea-party. 

This  is  a  sad  digression,  because  I  am  going 
to  write  about  autumn  Eoses,  a  letter  from 
a  Berkshire  garden  near  the  river,  so  I  hope 
the  editor  will  pardon  its  length,  as  the  subject 


of  Eoses  is  enticing,  and  once  entered  upon  the 
pen  runs  away  with  all  proper  restraint.  The 
leading  article  last  week  was  about  Eoses  in 
autumn,  an  excellent  heading,  and  one  that 
emphasises  the  great  beauty  of  our  national  i 
flower  in  the  njonth  of  Starworts  and  Flame 
flowers  of  Golden  Eods  and  ruddy  leaf  tints. 

Sometimes,  alas !  after  the  first  breath  of 
frost  comes  the  smell  of  putrid  vegetation. 
I  have  an  honest  love  for  the  Geranium. 
Its  dashing  sunny  colouring  appeals  to  me, 
and  if  it  would  only  behave  itself  when 
winter  touches  its  leaves  all  would  be  well, 
but  it  gives  in  at  once,  leaving  the  Eoses  fresh 
and  smiling  as  if  the  frost  were  merely  the  low 
temperature  of  a  summer  night.  It  is  foolish 
for  those  readers  who  only  grow  a  few  July 
Eoses  to  declare  this  to  be  exaggerated  talk, 
for  I  have  gathered  flowers  in  December  as 
sweet  and  dainty  as  anything  seen  in  the 
garden  in  the  fulness  of  summer.  Till  late  in 
October  the  following  varieties  were  not  only 
in  flower,  but  with  countless  buds  to  open, 
their  future  life  depending  of  course  upon  the 
climate.  As  I  notice  several  of  your  corres- 
pondents desire  a  small  list  I  will  give  the 
names  of  what  I  consider  the 

Best  Twelve  Dwarf  Eoses. 

Marie  van  Houtte  must  head  the  list.  I 
have  it  in  all  corners,  but  it  never  behaves 
badly  anywhere,  and  its  big,  delicate  flowers 
poised  on  strong  stems  are  a  joy  in  early  morn 
when  dewed  with  moisture  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  when  distilling  their  sweetest 
perfumes.  Marie  van  Houtte  is  sometimes  dyed 
crimson  almost  with  hot  suns.  Her  cheek.s  then 
lose  their  delicacy,  and  it  is  only  in  autumn 
when  the  air  is  cooler  and  the  growth  less 
forced  that  the  petals  get  firm  and  the 
colouring  creamy  white,  with  that  margin  of 
rose  so  characteristic  of  the  flower.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  one  Eose,  I  mean  a  dwarf  one, 
for  the  garden  I  should  vote  for  Marie  van 
Houtte. 

Caroline  Testout. — The  more  I  see  of  this 
superb  Eose  the  more  devoted  I  become  to  its 
rare  qualities.  It  has  been  the  flower  of 
flowers  this  year,  and  in  my  sunny  garden  the 
individual  blossoms  have  surprised  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  giants  of  a  show-board. 
It  has  a  certain  dash  about  it  that  charms  one, 
and  the  big  pinkish  flowers  hang  so  heavily  on 
the  stems  that  the  burden  is  almost  too  great. 
But  the  stem  makes  a  brave  effort  to  hold  up 
the  fragrant  burden,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a 
flower  to  flop  about  as  if  it  were  ashamed  to 


.show  its  face.  I  have  just  come  in  from  the 
garden,  where  1  have  planted  eightseu  more 
of  this  variety  on  an  upper  and  very  con- 
spicuous border  vehere  failures  are  quickly 
apparent.  There  are  always  certain  positions 
in  a  garden  where  failure  must  not  be,  else  the 
whole  place  is  affected. 

George  Nabonnand. — When  Nabonnand  gave 
to  the  world  this  Eose  he  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  flower  lovers  in  many  lands.  It  is 
"  unsurpassed  as  a  bedding  Eose,"  to  quote  a 
well-known  catalogue,  and  its  peerless  rose 
colouring,  mingled  with  yellow,  and  painted 
on  large  and  beautifully  shaped  petals,  is  so 
beautiful  that  not  a  day  passes  without  I  pay 
my  respects  to  a  flower  so  lovely  in  all  its 
attributes.  It  is  strong,  free,  sweetly  per- 
fumed, and  in  my  estimation  should  stand 
next  to  Marie  van  Houtte. 

Ann*  Olivier,  Edith  Gifford,  Mvie.  Hoste, 
Maman  Cochat,  and  White  Maman  Cochet 
I  shall  not  describe,  because  they  are  all  so 
well  known  or  should  be.  They  all  have  those 
excellent  qualities,  vigour  of  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  not  during  one  month, 
but  from  June  till  late  autumn. 

Viscountess  Fottestone  must  be  named  in  my 
select  twelve,  but  all  Eose  growers  even  on  a 
small  scale  must  favour  this  famous  hybrid 
raised  by  Bennett,  whose  comparatively  early 
death  was  a  loss  to  the  world  of  flowers.  His 
great  work  of  raising  Hybrid  Eoses  was  in  its 
infancy.    I  am  mixing  this  with 

Princesse  de  Sagan,  which  is  a  crimson  Tea 
Eose,  and  not  one  spoilt  by  a  magenta  or 
purple  shading.  Its  flowers  are  somewhat 
pointed,  but  their  colouring  is  so  intense  and 
clear  that  from  a  distance  the  Eose  is  as  con- 
spicuous almost  as  a  group  of  Henry  Jacoby 
Geranium. 

Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot. — This  has  proved 
a  thoroughly  good  Eose  in  my  Thames  Valley 
garden.  Its  flowers  are  given  ungrudgingly, 
and  their  colouring  is  very  rich— a  coppery 
orange  shade,  with  a  touch  of  carmine. 

Mine.  Chedane  Guinoisseau.—  l  esteem  this 
for  its  canary-yellow  colour,  its  handsome  bud, 
and  wealth  of  blossom.  A  bed  of  it  has 
been  exceptionally  beautiful  through  the  past 
autumn. 

I  give  this  list  of  twelve  Eoses  because  the 
Editor  is  asking  for  Eose  experiences  during 
the  year  that  is  fast  passing  away,  and  frieuds 
and  acquaintances  are  perpetually  asking  the 
same  question,  so  in  the  hope  of  saving  labour, 
time,  and  stamps  I  send  my  note  to  you. 
As  I  have  headed  this  "  A  General  Letter  " 
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I  may  be  permitted,  I  hope,  to  wander  to  other 
topics,  and  one  is  the 

HORTICULTUEAL   HaLL  PlANS. 

I  suppose  I  must  not  criticise  too  freely, 
as  the  Editor  does  not  desire  any  controversy. 
I  agree  with  him  in  a  measure,  but  I  must 
express  my  feelings  in  respect  to  the  building 
itself.  I  have  already  given  as  much  as  I  can 
afford  to  the  fund,  and  shall  perhaps  send 
another  contribution,  but  the  building  as  shown 
in  the  plans  I  can  never  admire.  You  likened 
the  glass  erection  to  the  barrel  of  a  railway 
station,  but  this  is  hard  upon  the  station. 
Many  a  glass  roof  of  a  railway  station  is  more 
beautiful  in  its  proportions  than  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  hall  of  the  society.  A  grand 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  An  elaborate  design 
with  sculptured  Floras  and  Pomonas  pouring 
out  the  flowers  and  fruits  over  the  earth  is 
not  to  my  liking,  but  many  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  dignified  buildings  in  the  land  are  the 
simjylest. 

The  White-stemmed  Bramble. 

1  hope  readers  of  The  Garden,  and  I  ani 
sure  every  subscriber  diligently  studies  this 
weekly  horticultural  journal,  will  take  note  of 
the  illustration  and  description  of  the  White- 
stemmed  Bramble  (Rubus  biflorus)  given  on 
page  379.  It  is,  as  you  .say,  "A  Winter  Picture," 
and  winter  is  not  a  season  of  desolation  when 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  colour  the  woodland 
then  are  planted  in  variety  and  in  groups. 
This  Winter  Bramble  is  a  revelation.  I  have 
a  small  colony  of  it,  and  the  white  stems  have 
just  the  effect  in  the  grey  light  of  a  winter 
day  as  the  waving  flowers  of  Moon  Daisy  in 
late  September.  I  notice  your  correspondent 
W.  Dallimore  writes  of  its  beauty  on  a  moon- 
light night,  when  its  effect  is  strange  and 
perhaps  to  certain  minds  "weird."  Then  in 
winter  the  crimson  and  yellow-barked  Willows 
and  the  Dogwood  add  a  ruddy  colour  note  to 
the  landscajie.  The  stems  reflect  the  cool  light 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  distance  a  crimson  and 
yellow  haze  seems  to  have  settled  over  the 
plantation.  Those  to  whom  winter  is  a 
season  of  gloom  and  sadness  cannot  know 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  its  chief  glory. 
I  speak  not  of  the  fretting  of  bare  branches 
against  the  grey  sky,  but  of  the  things  that  are 
full  of  colour  and  beauty,  and  that  even  flower 
and  smell  sweetly. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  has  exceeded  all 
reasonable  limits.  I  have  never  written  to 
The  Gardin  before,  but  I  feel  guilty  of 
selfishne.'s.  Are  not  all  your  readers  workers 
in  the  garden,  and  is  it  not  one's  duty  to  try 
and  help  others  to  gain  their  gardening  expe- 
rience with  a  minimum  of  failures  1 

[We  shall  always  welcome  "Viator's"  notes. 
It  is  of  course  our  desire  to  make  The  Garden 
as  helpful  as  possible  to  all  interested  in  horti- 
culture, and  the  experience  of  amateurs  is 
frequently  of  as  much  interest  to  the  scientist 
as  to  the  beginner. — Ed.] 


anywhere  but  in  the  garden,  save  in  its  first  year. 
As  an  effective  garden  plant  the  variety  is  e.Ktremely 
showy." 

The  flowers  are  a  rich  bright  yellow,  and  very 
freely  produced. 

LAPAf:ERiA  alba  Out  or  Doors. 
From  Oakland?,  Dawlish,  Devon,  Mrs.  A. 
Bayldon  sends  us  a  flower  of  Lapageria  alba 
gathered  out  of  doors.  Mr.s.  Bayldon  writes  ; 
"Among  the  flowers  gathered  to-day  (November 
20)  was  the  enclosed  Lapageria,  gathered  from  a 
north  wall,  outside.  Roses,  Christmas  Ptoses, 
Violets,  and  many  varieties  of  Primrose.'^  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  fairly  abundant,  though  we 
have  had  a  terrible  gale  from  the  east  for  four 
days." 


November  Flowers  in  Somerset. 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard, 
sends  an  excellent  gathering  of  bright  flowers, 
including  blooms  of  bis  strain  of  Border  Pol}an- 
thus.  During  the  mild  weather  and  mid-November 
Mr.  Crook  could  gather  them  in  quantity.  The 
flowers  of  Salvia  Bethelii  and  S.  Pitcheri,  which 
were  sent,  were  gathered  from  plants  that  have 
been  in  the  open  ground  for  two  years.  Spiraa 
Anthony  Waterer  was  included  also.  The  Polyan- 
thuses were  the  best  of  the  gathering,  however, 
and  for  this  season  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
were  borne  on  long  strong  stems.  Mr.  Crook  has 
evidently  produced  a  good  strain. 


Chrysanthemum  Jules  Laoravere. 
Mr.  Crook  sends  from  Forde  Abbey  Gardens, 
Chard,  Somerset,  flowers  of  this  e.xcellent  outdoor 
Chrysanthemum.  The  sender  remarks  :  "  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  better  one  for  open  air  culture,"  and 
we  agree  with  him.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  of  a  warm  glowing  crimson  colour,  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  cool  light  of  a  November  day.  It 
seems  to  defy  frost,  rain,  and  wind,  and  is  the 
most  cheerful  flower  of  the  open  garden  during  the 
late  months  of  the  year. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


A  New  Zonal  Pelargosium. 
From  The  Gardens,  Manor  House,  Heath,  Mr. 
A.  Chapman  sends  blooms  of  a  new  bedding  zonal 
Pelargonium.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Chapman  two  years  ago.  The  flower.s  are  very 
pretly,  and  we  could  imagine  a  bed  filled  with 
this  variety  making  an  excellent  display.  The 
blooms  we  have  received  are  of  a  salmon-pink, 
much  deeper  in  the  centre  than  elsewhere.  Mr. 
A.  Chapman  says  in  the  summer  the  flowers  are  of 
a  pretty  salmon  colour.  He  considers  it  to  be 
worthy  of  something  better  than  obscurity,  and 
with  liim  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  especially  as  it 
is  very  free-flowering  and  is  easily  grown. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Chrysanthemum  Golden  Sheaf. 
From  Hampton,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  writes : 
"The  enclosed  spray  of  Chrysanthemum  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  kinds  I  know  ;  each  jear  it  flowers  in 
mid-November.  The  variety  was  raised  by  myself 
some  five  years  or  so  ago,  and  is  the  result  of 
crossing  the  yellow  variety  of  Mme.  Desgrange  and 
Admiral  Symonds.  The  latter  was  the  pollen 
parent,  and  this  is  also  responsible  for  the  excellent 
habit  of  Golden  Sheaf.  The  height  is  rather  less 
than  3  feet,  and  the  plant  has  never  been  grown 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  6. —Meeting  of  the  Soci(ite  Fran9aise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres. 

December  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting.  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate ;  House 
Dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
6p.m  ;  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux  will  open  a 
discussion  upon  "  Rose  Growing  near  Large 
Towns." 

December  11. — National  Rose  Society's  annual 
meeting  and  dinner.  Hotel  Windsor. 

December  1.5.— Meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

December  10.  — Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  Hotel  Windsor. 

The  New  Horticultural  Hall.-Allow 

me  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  plan  and  elevation 
selected  for  the  new  hall.  In  an  undertaking  of 
national  importance,  the  very  best  design  that  can 
be  obtained  should  be  secured,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  an  open  competition  for  architects 
would  lead  to  that  result.  I  ofler  no  criticism 
upon  the  drawings  referred  to,  but  am  convinced 
that  better  designs  both  for  interior  arrangement 


and  exterior  efi'ect  would  follow  if  competitive 
plans  were  prepared  by  expert  architects,  anrl 
might  suggest  that  a  prize  or  prizes  should  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors. — .James  L. 
Woon,   Wood  Grren,  N. 

Apple  Rival. — In  the  note  accompanying 
our  illustration  of  this  Apple,  in  last  week's  issue, 
Messrs.  Clibran  were  stated  to  be  the  raisers.  Mr. 
Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury, 
Berks,  however,  raised  this  varietj',  and  from  him 
Messrs.  Clibran  obtained  the  stock. 

Eomecon  chionantha  and  AVul- 
fenia    carinthiaca.  —  These   two   plants, 

while  growing  well  with  me,  absolutely  refuse  to 
flower.  I  have  seen  recommendations  as  to  the 
former,  both  for  shady  places  and  in  sun,  so 
possibly  it  is  always  uncertain.  The  latter  plant 
I  know  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  flower  anywhere. 
Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  state 
their  experience  with  these  plants,  as  they  are 
both  very  desirable  acquisitions  I  understand. — 
S.  T.,  Har'rf/tiiriiff,  rid  Ulreratov. 

NePine  Fothergilli.  "L.  .\L  R.,"  Jersey, 
writes  that  "S.  G.  R.,"  Spalding,  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  she  has  grown  the  Nerine  Fother- 
gilli  with  great  success  out  of  doors  for  the  last 
two  years.  She  planted  them  against  the  house 
wall,  facing  due  south,  and  sheltered  on  either 
side  by  climbers.  Last  year  from  eighteen  bulbs 
she  had  seven  splendid  spikes,  and  this  year  twelve ; 
some  with  thirteen  flowers  and  a  glorious  colour. 
The  bulbs  get  thoroughly  baked  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  little  bed  to  themselves  under  a 
window,  and  beyond  a  little  liquid  when  they 
began  to  show  bloom  have  had  no  .special  attention. 

I  have  heard  many  complain  of  being  unable 
to  get  Nerine  Folhergilli  and  varieties  to  flower 
satisfactorily.  I  may  say  that  we  had  a  grand 
display  of  them  this  autumn,  grown  in  5inch, 
(iinch,  and  8-inch  pots.  We  grow  them  on  a 
shelf  fastened  to  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  lean-to 
house  near  to  the  ventilators.  During  growth, 
which  goes  on  all  the  winter,  we  give  them 
very  weak  manure  water.  After  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  we  withhold  water 
gradually  and  leave  them  on  the  same  shelf, 
allowing" the  sun  to  shine  directly  on  the  pots  and 
bulbs  all  the  sum.mer.  This  appears  to  be  the 
secret  of  success.  As  they  go  out  of  flower  they 
are  placed  on  the  shelf  again.  We  avoid  over- 
potting,  and  give  water  very  carefully  when 
growth  commences.— James  R.  Hall,  Fox  II'arrf» 
(t'arrleii.--,  Cohha/n. 

Chrysanthemums  of  rich  colour- 
ing.— Among  the  n)any  excellent  exhibits  from 
trade  growers  at  the  recent  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  that  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  was  specially  notable  for  flowers  of  the 
warmer  shades  of  colour.  This  grower  may  be 
justly  proud  of  his  introductions  of  the  past 
season,  as  they  embrace  many  of  the  best  varieties 
now  in  commerce.  Superb  is  Sensation,  a  very 
large  bloom,  with  flat  and  broad  petals  of  great 
substance,  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  tinted  and 
suffused  a  reddish  chestnut ;  the  flowers  are  very 
weighty  and  invaluable  in  severe  competition. 
Godfrey's  Triumph  is  remarkable  for  its  rich 
crimson  colnur,  and  is  a  useful  flower  when 
associated  with  suitable  varieties  on  the  show 
stands.  The  carmine-crimson  colouring  of  Godfrey's 
Pride  and  its  golden  reverse  stamps  this  handsome 
Japanese  bloom  as  of  the  first  importance  for 
exhibition.  Both  on  Mr.  Godfrey's  stand  and  in 
numerous  exhibits  throughout  the  show  this 
variety  was  frequently  seen.  A  flower  in  form 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last  named  is  Exmouth 
Crimson;  the  rich  crimson-lake  colour  on  the 
inside  of  the  fairly  broad  florets,  and  the  equally 
rich  golden  reverse,  place  this  in  the  front  rank 
of  exhibition  varieties.  The  inside  colouring  of 
Godfrey's  Masterpiece  was  more  apparent  than 
in  several  of  the  others.  This  is  a  brilliant  Indian 
red,  with  a  gclden  reverse  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
spreading,  and  very  weight}'.  Bessie  Godfrey  is 
another  from  the  same  source  ;  the  colour  is  a 
pleasing  creamy  yellow.  The  flowers  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  vasllj'  improved  Mme.  Von 
Anilre,  and  the  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  — 
D.  B.  Ckane. 
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Plum     Reine     Claude    Comte    de 

Atthems  Gage.— This  fine  Plum  is  also 
knowQ  as  d'Athau  (Jage,  and  in  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.'s  catalogue  it  is  described  as  "a 
delicious  late  dessert  Plum,  bearing  very  freely, 
and  highly  recommended.''  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  considers  it  to  be 
the  very  finest  dessert  Plum  for  growing  in  the 
open  as  a  bush  or  standard  or  against  a  wall.  For 
the  past  seven  years  it  has  never  failed  to  produce 
a  crop  at  Chiswick,  and  this  year,  when  there  was 
a  failure  with  many  sorts  of  Plums  in  the  open, 
this  variety,  grown  as  a  buah,  carried  a  great  crop, 
while  other  Gage  Plums  were  failures.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson  for  an  early  crop  in  the  gardens  at 
Gunnersbury  House. — R.  Dean. 

Wall  plants. — When  a  considerable  amount 
of  wall  space  has  to  be  covered  some  little  care 
is  required  in  the  selection  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  to  secure  flowers  through  several 
months  of  the  year ;  also  with  reference  to 
deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  so  as  to  manage 
that  no  continuous  stretch  of  wall  shall  be  bare  for 
any  length  of  time.     There  are  many  good  things 


from  which  the  selection  can  be  made  ;  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  anj-,  species   or   variety  whose 
claim   rests  solely  on    the    beauty  of    its   foliage, 
except  it  may  be  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  one  or  two 
of  the  Vitis  family,  and  the  variegated  Buckthorn. 
I  was  about  to  write   climbers  as  the  heading  of 
this  note  instead  of  wall  plants,  but  there  are  few 
bona  fide  wall  climbers,  and  if  one  were  restricted 
to  plants  that  require   no  fastening  there    would 
be    very   little   variety.       Referring   again  to   the 
selection  of  suitable  plants,  very  strong  growing 
ones  should  be  omitted  if  wall  space  is  limited  ; 
Wistaria   sinensis,    for    instance, 
must  have  plenty  of  room.     We 
have  a  plant  here  covering  nearly 
2,000  square  feet  of  wall,  and  a 
grand  sight  it  is  when  in  flower. 
This  is,  perhaps,  too  much  space 
to  allow  any  one  plant,  yet  there 
is  always  a  feeling  against  inter- 
fering with  grand  old  specimens  ! 
so    long    as    they   retain    health  ' 
and  vigour.     The  training  of  wall 
plants  is  not  always  conducted  on 
lines  likely  to  show  them  to  the 
best  advantage.     I  have  seen,  for 
instance,  such  thingsasCeanothus, 
Escallonias,  and  Choisya  ternata 
trained  and  tied    in  with  severe 
regularity.      This  is  a   mistake  ; 
it  is  far  better  to  secure  them  to 
the  wall  and  then  let  them  have 
their     own     way     as     much     as 
possible,    avoiding   encroachment 
on    walks   or   other    plants   that 
may   be   in   the   immediate    vici- 
nity.     Most   wall   plants   like   a 
fairly  heavy  soil  and  a  deep  tilth, 
and    the    time    of    pruning    will 
vary  with  the  different   species. 
Some    must    be    pruned    in    the 
winter   months,   others  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over.    I  should 
like  soon    to    give  a  list  of   the 
best   things  on  our  old  walls. — 
E.  BuRRELL,  Esher. 

Pinus  canapiensis 

most  establishments  house 
room    is  considered  too  valuable  to  devote 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  tender  species  of 
Pinus,    but   for   all   that   there   are   a  few 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
decorator,    and     if     better    known    would 
doubtless  be  extremely  popular.      Of    this 
number  P.  canariensis  is  a  worthy  example, 
for   in   a  small   state  it    forms  one  of   the 
prettiest  put  plants  imaginable,  and  would 
be   of   service    alike    for  the  conservatory, 
room,     or    dinner-table     decoration,     used 
either    alone    or    grouped    with   flowering 
plants.      It    is    a    native    of    the    Canary 
Islands,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation 
of  from    5,000    feet  to  7,000  feet.      It   is 
said   to  have  been  introduced  about   1759 
into  English  gardens,  but  through  not  being 
hardy  it  has  many   times    dropped  out  of 
cultivation,  and  has  had  to  be  reintroduced. 
In  a  state  of  Nature  it  is  said  to  grow  to 
a  height  of  70  feet.     The  fully-developed 
leaves  are  in  threes,  7  inches  or  so  long  and 
drooping,    the   cones    5  inches  to  6  inches 
long,  and  upwards  of  2J  inches  wide.     It 
is,  however,  before  the  leaves  assume  their 
true  character  that  they  are  prettiest,  and 
that  is  during  the  first  three  years  of  plant 
life.     In  this  stage  the  leaves  are  3  inches 
to   4    inches    long,    borne    singly,    densely 
coveting  the  stem  from  the  ronts  upwards, 
and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  hue.     If   cultivated 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  plants  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  old  irom  seeds  will  range  from  12  inches 
to   18   inches   in    height,  and    may  be    grown    in 
4-inch    or  5-inch  pots.      These  plants  if  properly 
cultivated  will  be  well  clothed   with  leaves  from 
the  pot   to  the  apex  of    the  stem,  and  in  many 
instances  side  branches  will  be  borne,  as  after  the 
plants  have  become  established  in  their  first  pots 
they  are  of   little   trouble.      The  species  is   well 
worthy  a  trial. — W.  Dallimorb. 


The    Fruitereps'  Company.  —   The 

clerk  to  the  Fruiterers'  Company  writes  that  Mr. 
Lewis  Castle's  prize  essay  on  "Gathering,  pre- 
paring, packing,  and  profitably  disposing  of  home- 
grown fruit  and  vegetables  by  cottagers  and  others 
with  small  holdings,"  will  be  published  by  the 
company  at  a  nominal  price,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  and  useful 
manual  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS   FOR 
ENGLISH   GARDENS. 


TWO    GOOD    KINDS    OF 
BERBERIS. 

ANY  variable  kinds  of  Berberis  are- 
very  ornamental  in  our  gardens, 
some  as  flowering  plants  and 
others  for  their  very  handsome 
foliage.  In  the  latter  group  two 
of  the  best  are  B.  nepalensis,  from 
Northern  India,  and  B.  japonica,  from  China 
and  .Japan.  The  last-named  kind  is  very  often 
met  with  in  sottthern  gardens  under  the  name 
of  B.  Beali,  or  even  as  B.  intermedia,  and  its 
leaflets  often  take  on  the  most  brilliant  of 
yellow  or  orange-red  and  scarlet  tints  late  in 
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autumn  and  winter.  The  two  kinds  are  quite 
different  and  distinct,  although  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  are  very  frequently  confused 
together  in  both  nurseries  and  private  gardens, 

B.  nepalensis. —  I'his  forms  a  dense  bush 
often  0  feet  to  8  feet  high  in  sheltered  and 
half-shady  places,  its  large  dark  green  leaves 
showing  a  marked  deflection  from  the  stem, 
especially  towards  the  base  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  12  inches  to 
26  inches,  having  seven  to  nine  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  quite  separate  from  each  other  on 
the  stem,  and  not  imbricated  or  overlapping 
as  in  B.  japonica  The  tone  of  leaf-green  is  also 
very  much  darker  than  in  the  last-named 
species,  and  the  venation  is  much  more  marked 
or  distinctly  to  be  seen.  The  variety  called 
B.  intermedia  is  more  like  B.  japonica,  but 
may  possibly  be  a  garden  hybrid  or  seedling 
intermediate  between  B.  nepalen-<is  and  B. 
japonica,  its  much  shorter  rounded  leaflets 
being  imbricate  at  their  bases,  and  their  vena- 
tion more  obscure  than  in  B.  nepalensis  tyi)e. 

B.  japonica  (syn.  B.  Beali). — This  is  an  erect 
shrub  of  las  habit,  its  tallest  stems  rarely 
exceeding  f)  feet  or  6  feet  in  height.  The 
leaflets  are  only  about  half  as  long  as  those  of 
B.  nepalensis,  more  hastate  at  their  bases,  and 
overlapping  so  as  to  cover  the  leaf-stalk  from 
above  in  a  marked  degree.  Instead  of  being 
coar,sely  serrated  with  sixteen  to  twenty  spiny 
serratLire.s,asinB.nepalensis,each  leaflet  hasonly 
five  to  seven  much  coarser  and  stronger  spines, 
somewhat  like  those  of  Ile.x  cornuta  in  general 
appearance.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  yellowish  or 
Olive  green  above  and  of  a  pale  Apple  green 
hue  beneath,  while  the  nodal  thickenings 
whence  the  leafliits  spring  are  much  less  well 
marked  than  in  B,  nepalensis.  B.  japonica 
often  a.ssumes  very  bright  colours  in  autumn 
and  winter,  whereas  B.  nepalensis  very  rarely 
or  never  does  so.  Both  species  are  very  hand- 
some as  seen  growing  on  rich  warm  soils  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  and  in  Ireland, 
but  of  the  two  B.  nepalensis  is  by  far  the 
rarest  and  most  effective  of  the  two. 

Other  rare  and  beautiful  hardy  evergreen 
Berberis  are  B.  nervosa,  or  B.  glumacea,  from 
North  America,  and  B.  fasicularis  from  New 
Spain,  a  very  handsome  wall  shrub  with  densely 
clustered  Fern-like  foliage.  All  these  and 
several  other  evergreen  large-leaved  species 
were  formerly  included  in  a  special  genus 
(Mahonia),  but  are  now  placed  under  Berberis 
by  the  best  authorities. 

Dublin.  F.  W.  BuRBiDGE. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 

The  New  and  the  Old. 
If  we  had  no  pretty  British  wild  flowers  with 
pleasant  old-world  names,  there  would  be  le-s 
reason  to  complain  that  our  gardens  contain 
only  acclimatised  e.xotics  or  "  florists'  flowers  " 
— monstrosities  from  the  naturalist's  point  of 
view — with  terrible  double  titles  of  mongrel 
Latin  and  Greek  mixed  with  German,  French, 
and  Engli-sh.  If  a  new  and  striking  flower 
should  be  placed  on  the  market  next  year 
called  Hocuspocus  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomp- 
kyns,  we  should  all  hasten  to  possess  it 
according  to  our  means  and  show  it  proudly 
to  our  friends.  But  there  would  not  be  much 
poetry  in  the  invitation,  "  Come  into  the 
garden,  Ma'ide,  and  look  at  Hocuspocus  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns." 

Flowers  of  Fashion. 

It  is  this  passion  for  fashionable  novelties — 

a  passion   which    characterises    almost  every 

phase  of  modern  existence,  and  has  relegated 

the  cultivation  of  homely  comfort  in  life  to 


remote  country  places — which  prevents  us 
from  enjoying  our  gardens  as  our  grandparents 
used  to  enjoy  theirs.  The  owner  of  a  modern 
garden,  unless  he  be  a  scientific  florist  himself, 
can  never  feel  at  home  in  his  garden.  He  is 
surround- d  by  beauties;  but  most  are  com 
parative  strangers  to  him,  and  of  many  he 
cannot  remember  the  names.  They  are  fashion- 
able and  expensive,  and  undeniably  handsome  : 
but  so  are  the  contents  of  a  West  End  shop 
window,  whether  you  see  them  draped  on 
dummies  or  disiilayed  later  upon  the  living 
article  at  a  garden  iiarty.  Yet  there  are  still 
men  who  feel  happier  among  their  own  familiar 
friends  in  simpler  clothing  ;  and  the  parallel 
would  hold  good  in  the  garden  if  we  did  not 
allow  our  hired  gardeners  to  drive  thence  all 
the  simple  old  flowers  that  our  fathers  loved 
and  calli'd  by  pet  names  which  were  familiar 
to  us  all  in  nursery  days. 

Some  Sbowy  Wild  Flowers. 

Native  British  wild  flowers  especially  have 
been  forsaken,  yet  there  is  no  part  of  a  garden 
which  can  give  you  more  pleasure  than  a  real 
wild  corner  where  you  may  .see  growing  in 
natural  luxuriance  together  all  the  wild  charms 
of  many  a  country  ramble  and  all  the  flowers 
that  grace  the  poetry  of  the  past.  Nor  need 
such  a  corner  be  at  all  jungly  or  devoid  of 
colour.  No  exotic  shrubs  can  be  more  bril  iant 
than  the  British  Broom  and  Furze -the  latter 
unequalled,  too,  for  fragrance  and  often  bloom- 
ing in  mid wmter— while  the  d«arf  Furze 
gilds  the  ground  in  autumn  in  happy  contrast 
with  the  pinks  and  purples  of  Heath  and 
Heather.  Amid  these  the  Harebell,  properly 
encouraged,  will  make  patches  and  pools  of 
blue ;  wtiile  tall  spikes  of  Foxglove,  lesser 
spikes  of  Moth  -  Mullein,  vivid  purple- 
blue  tults  of  Bugloss,  mauve  and  blue 
Scabious,  Campions  (red  and  white),  Golden 
Archangel,  blue  Cornflower,  scarlet  and  pale 
Poppies,  Wild  Wallflower,  brilliant  yellow 
Corn  Marigold,  and  a  host  of  other  common 
British  plants  will,  if  you  wish  it,  give  you  a 
bIdZ'i  of  colour  bright  as  any  "flower-bed" 
need  be. 

Native  Bulb.s. 

Nor  need  what  the  gardener  would  call  "  the 
bulb  section"  be  absent.  The  V\  ild  Daffodil, 
Snowdrop,  Winter  Aconite,  and  Bluebell— as 
the  Wild  Hyacinth  is  best  called,  so  long  as 
you  keep  the  good  old  English  Harebell  as 
the  name  of  the  so-called  Bluebell  of  Scot- 
land—are  good  enough  flowers  for  any  purpo.se; 
and  when  you  see  their  gracious  clusters  richly 
starring  the  "  wild  corner "  of  the  garden  in 
early  spring,  and  recalling  the  charms  of  the 
woods  and  meadows  of  their  origin,  you  enjoy, 
I  think,  a  pleasure  equal  to  any  that  comes 
from  contemplating  the  inflorescence  of  your 
newest  three  guinea  bulbs,  named  after  some 
general  in  the  South  African  war.  And  apart 
from  pleasant  associations  of  pretty  English 
scenery,  can  anything  be  more  beautiful  in 
soring  than  a  bank  of  Primroses  or  clustered 
Wood  Anemones  in  the  shade?  And  in 
autumn  you  can  have  the  Meadow  Saffron 
aiid  the  Autumn  Bluebell  tufting  the  sward 
with  purple  and  azure. 

Tenants  of  the  Wild  Corner. 
But  the  real  joy  of  the  wild  garden  lies  in 
its  less  conspicuous  treasures.  A  collection  of 
wild  British  Orchids— the  Bee  Orchis,  But- 
terfly Orchis,  Man  Orchis,  the  common  Spotted 
Orchis,  and  Marsh  Orchis,  with  their  many- 
shaded  spikes  from  almost  white  through 
crimson  to  dark  pur(>le,  or  even  the  quaint 
green  Twablade  —  gives  a  delighful  interest 
to  one  nook.  In  another  you  may  have  the 
Fritillary's  netted  bells,  the  Basque  Flower's 


curious  blossoms,  silky  without  and  deep 
purple-violet  within,  and  the  Pheasant's-eye 
Adonis,  .scarlet  with  a  black  centre.  The 
common  Star  of  Bethlehem  may  often  be  seen 
in  gardens,  but  the  far  more  beautiful  drooping 
kind,  sometimes  called  Angel's  Tears  by  country 
folk,  is  seldom  seen  outside  the  shady  wild 
glades  where  it  dwells.  This  should  be  a 
welcome  fixture  in  the  wild  corner  ;  where,  of 
course,  all  of  the  five  British  Violets  would 
find  a  home.  There,  too.  Ferns  of  every 
British  kind  would  be  planted,  revelling  in 
the  half  shade  of  trees  with  the  tall  Rosebay 
and  Scented  Woodbine.  On  the  dry  slope 
Sweet  Briar  would  flourish  with  the  Furze  and 
Heather,  and,  if  a  moist  hollow  could  be  con- 
trived, Willow  Herbs,  Meadowsweet,  St.  John's 
Wort,  and  Purple  Loosestrife  might  be  clus- 
tered, as  we  see  them  sometimes  in  Nature's 
own  wild  "flowerbeds."  But  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  enumerate  the-  literally — hundreds 
of  quaint  and  pretty  wild  plants  that  one 
might  bring  together  in  the  wild  corner  of  a 
garden,  each  one  perhaps  reminiscent  of  happy 
rambles  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  collec- 
tively aflbrding  interest  and  demanding  some 
little  touch  of  care  every  day  in  the  year. 
To  such  a  collection  the  joy  of  adding  new 
treasures  at  all  seasons  never  ends. 

E.  K.  K. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOWS. 

IT  is  a  moot  point  whether,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  autumn  flower  .shows  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Chrysanthemum, 
there  would  not  before  now  have  been  a 
material  decline  in  popularity  and  in  the 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  public  were 
not  various  other  features  introduced  into  them 
which  helps  to  maintain  interest.  In  the  Chry- 
santhemum we  have  seen,  and  happily,  too,  an 
almost  entire  clearing  away  of  specimen  plants. 
They  have  from  the  first  been  generally  plant 
abortions,  evidences  of  misdirected  energy.  Now 
there  is  a  growing  lack  of  interest  in  the  common 
boxed  flowers,  not  only  because  so  very  flat  and 
formal  when  seen  in  long  lines,  but  also  because 
now  from  year  to  year  there  is  so  little  diversity 
in  size,  colour,  or  form  of  flowers.  Raisers  seem 
to  have  reached  the  full  length  of  tether  Nature 
has  for  them,  as  what  may  be  called  improve- 
ments in  any  features  are  practically  non-existent. 
In  cut  blooms  the  introduction  of  vase  classes  has 
done  much  to  recreate  popularity,  as  the  public 
like  to  see  flowers  of  any  description  set  up  on 
long  stems  in  vases,  especially  if  a  little  other 
foliage  be  included.  The  more  flowers  so  shown 
be  included  in  exhibitions  the  better  for  them, 
there  is  the  merit  also  that,  whilst  boxed  flowers 
of  necessity  must  have  short  stems,  that  renders 
them  useless  for  decorative  purposes  after  the 
show  may  be  over,  those  on  long  stems  in  vases 
are  capital  for  such  a  purpose,  and  may  be  made 
useful  for  some  time  later.  Probablj'  there  are 
many  gentlemen  who  feel  that  the  sacrifice  made 
of  their  flowers  by  having  so  many  cut  for  exhi- 
bition is  too  great,  especially  as  it  is  the  finest  and 
best  that  is  thus  removed. 

Of  other  features  at  late  autumn  flower  shows 
pot  plants  of  diverse  kinds  prove  very  attractire, 
especially  as  they  help  to  introduce  so  much 
variety  as  well  as  beauty  into  exhibitions.  At 
the  recent  Kingston  show  we  haul  numerous  bril- 
liantly flowered  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  that  visitors  were  greatly  charmed  with, 
also  with  double  and  single  Chinese  Primroses 
(some  superbly  grown  and  flowered),  Bouvardias, 
any  other  plants  in  flower,  table  plants,  miscel- 
laneous groups,  fine  fruit  and  vegetables,  and,  not 
leaat,  pretty  table  decorative  efforts  by  ladies,  and 
bouquets,  which  create  so  much  interest.  It  is 
these  things  at  shows  that  enable  visitors  to  see 
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amusing  to  find  what 
a  profound  ignorance 
exists,  even  among 
people  who  devote  great 
attention  to  gardening, 
of  these  autunm-bloom- 
ing  bulbs"  is  not  a  bit 
too  strong.  They  dj 
not  know  what  pleasure 
they  lose  b3'  neglecting 
these  beautiful  little 
flowers. 

S.  Aknott. 
Carsethorn,  2^.B. 


IBERIS   SBMPERVIRENS    VAR.  GARREXIANA    IN    THE    ROCK      ■;ARDKN',   KE\\. 


in    the  mixed    border. 


PHYSOSTEGIA 
VIRGINIANA 
ALBA. 

1  READ  with  interest 
Mr.  Jenkins'  note  on 
page  363  of  The  Garden 
in  reference  to  this 
plant,  and  can  substan- 
tiate all  he  says  in  its 
favour,  as  we  have  for 
some  years  grown  it 
here  and  found  the 
white  variety  quite  as 
easy  to  propagate  and 
as  robust  as  the  type  ; 
but  what  is  most  sur- 
prising to  me  is  that 
the  variety  of  P.  vir- 
giniana  named  speciosa 
is  so  seldom  seen  or 
offered  in  the  catalogues. 

Where  obtainable  it 
is  not  priced  higher 
than  the  other  varieties, 
and,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  the  most  showy  of 
all,  grows   freely   about 

2  feet  high  in  a  good 
loamy  soil,  is  easily 
increased,  has  large 
purple  flowers,  and  is 
invaluable  for  grouping 

This    variety   lasts    long 


in    flower,   and   is  in   every  way  one   of  our  best 
border  plants.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Houxe  Gardens,  Elstree. 


that   horticulture   is   not   solely   devoted    to    the 

Chrysanthemum,    and    that   there   are    many    far 

more     easil}'    grown     products     that     merit     all 

eacouragen>ent,    and,    in  many  respects,    may    be 

far  more  pleasing  than  are   tall,  ungainly  plants. 

Executives  of  these  autumn  exhibitions  are  wise  TT!T?T)Ta    <a'[?\rPTi'PVTT?T7'Vt; 

in  encouraging  all  descriptions  of  autumn  or  winter  !  irIil.nLo    bJiMrJiKV  JKHoio. 

products  which  help   to  beautifv  gardens,  green-  I  Among  the  many  ornamental  plants  of  the  natural 

houses,  or  have  enduring  uses.      "  A.  D.        order  Cruciferje    that   bloom  in  spring  and  early 

^__^_^__^^_^^^^^^^^__  '  summer  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  Evergreen 

Candytuft,  with  its  masses  of  pure  white  flowers 

and  dark  green  foliage.     It  is  equally  good  in  the 

NOTES    ON    HARDY  PLANTS    f™Dt  edge  of  the  flower  border  or  among  boulders 

in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  also  a  most  accom- 
modating plant,  for  it  is  one  of  those  that  for 
several  years  can  be  left  untouched,  the  neat 
I  healthy-looking  cushion  of  dark  green  leaves  only 
spreading  a  little  wider  year  by  year.  I.  s.  gar- 
rexiana  differs  from  the  type  in  having  longer 
racemes  and  being  more  floriferous. 


CROCUS     ASTURICUS 
ATROPURPUREUS. 


ONE  was  glad  to  see  the  note  by  Mr. 
I  Weaver  on  this  Crocus  in  The 
I  Gardes  of  the  1.5th  ult. ,  as  well 
f  as  the  recent  intere.'iting  and  useful 
article  by  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  autumn- 
fluwering  species  in  Messrs.  Barr's 
nursery.  I  have  already  said  so  much  in  The 
Garden  abnut  these  Crocus  species  and  their 
value  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  some  others  again 
referring  to  them  in  the  terms  of  praise  they 
deserve.  For  the  alpine  garden  in  particular, 
where  praciically  all  the  flowers  are  perennial  and 
the  greater  number  earlj'-flowering,  these  autumn 
Crocuses  are  simply  invaluable.  Even  in  a  dis- 
appointing autumn,  as  this  has  been  here,  their 
worth  is  beyond  question.  The  little  dark  purple 
C.  asturicus  atrupurpureus  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  one  of  the  best  for  the  rockery  or 
border. 

Its  colour  reminds  one  of  the  dark  purple  Dutch 
Crocuses  of  spring,  though  the  flower  is  much 
smaller.     Mr.  Weaver's  remark  that  it  is  "quite 


COLCHTCUMS    AND    CEOCUSES 
GROWING    DEEPER. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  introduced  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Sturge  in  The  Garden'  of  the  I5th  ult. 
(page  339),  I  think  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  at  which  the 
corms  were  originall}'  planted.  1  have  found  in 
my  light  soil  that  some  Colchicums  have  gone  con- 
siderably deeper  than  when  first  planted,  but  that 
others,  "planted  formerly  at  some  depth,  have 
practically  maintained  their  original  position. 
Crocuses,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  show  this 
tendency,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
C.  speciosus  acts  differently  from  tie  others.  In 
his  "  Monograph  of  the  (Jenus  Crocus  "  Mr.  George 
Maw  refers  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with 
seedling  Crocuses,  and  saj-s  :  "  The  seed,  under 
natural  conditions,  germinates  near  the  surface  of 


the  ground,  but  the  fully  matured  corm  is  rarely 
found  at  a  less  depth  than  3  inches,  and  often 
occurs  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep.  The  small  one 
year  old  corm  is  always  found  near  the  surface,, 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  annual  process  of 
reproduction  it  possesses  some  power  of  descending 
deeper  into  the  ground.  This  would,  however, 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  mode  of  reproduction 
in  which  the  new  corm  is  found  on  the  summit  of 
that  which  it  replaces  ;  but  that  such  a  power  is 
possessed  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  above- 
named  experiments  on  germination."  A  diagram 
is  given  showing  a  string  of  empty  corm  tunics 
from  near  the  surface,  where  the  seeds  germinated, 
to  the  actual  corms  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Maw 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  process  of  the  descent  of  the 
corm  from  near  the  surface  to  the  necessary  depth 
is  difficult  of  explanation,  and  it  must  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  many  self-protective  phenomena  in 
plant  life,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  we  do  not 
understand."  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
than  C.  speciosus  is  one  of  the  few  species  of 
Crocus  which  produce  their  young  corms  at  the  base 
of  the  old.  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  there 
mav  be  some  other  cause  present  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  C.  sptciosus  in  Mr.  Sturge's 
garden '!  It  is  well  known  that  mice  are  very 
destructive  to  Crocuses  in  some  places,  and  also, 
though  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case  with  your 
correspondent,  that  grass  is  often  cut  too  early, 
with  the  result  that  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  grown 
among  it  is  not  ripened  enough.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  there  are  some  bulbs  which 
have  a  tendency,  at  least  in  some  soils,  to  bury 
themselves  so  deeply  as  eventually  to  be  unable  to 
send  their  leaves  to  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  to 
prevent  them  from  flowering.  I  have  known  this 
occur  with  Lilium  longiflorum  in  my  own  and 
other  gardens,  and  Erythronium  americanum  is 
another  case  in  point.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
reference  to  the  subject  occurred  at  the  meeting  of 
the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  4th  ult.  I  believe  that  the  proper 
elucidation  of  the  question  would  require  long 
experiments  under  varied  conditions  of  soil,  and^ 
it  might  be,  of  climate  also.  S.  Abnott. 

NOTES  FROM  PADSTOW. 

A  WALK  through  the  grounds  at  Prideaux  Place 
is  always  of  interest.  The  shrubberies  contain 
some  remarkably  fine  examples.  Here  Cotoneaster 
frigida  makes  quite  a  tree  fully  40  feet  high,  and 
the  branches  are  weighed  down  with  masses  of 
scarlet  berries.  This  species  should  be  planted 
more  often,  for  it  is  very  attractive  during  the 
flowering  season  as  well  as  in  the  autumn.  Its 
white  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  in  cymee^ 
If  the  shrubs  are  required  to  fruit  when  young 
they  should  be  severely  pruned  for  a  couple  of 
seasons. 

Pittosporum  undidatum  is  in  luxuriant  growth; 
one  specimen  near  the  conservatory  is  quite 
'25  feet  high,  the  black  twiggy  stems  and  shining 
undulated  leaves  are  very  striking.  Near  by  is 
the  finest  Griselinia  littoralis  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  fully  20  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  famous  Magnolia 
grandiflora  which  grows  up  one  side  of  the 
mansion.  At  this  late  date  it  has  open  flowers 
and  buds  in  plenty.  Garrya  elliptica,  so  common 
and  useful  in  and  around  I^ondon,  is  such  a  rarity 
in  North  Cornwall  that  its  presence  was  greeted 
with  welcome  surprise.  Cornv/edlis,  j^ar excellence, 
the  place  for  Benthamia  fragifera.  At  Prideaux 
Place  it  is  an  immense  shrub  ;  one  large  specimen 
flanking  a  courtyard  was  bright  with  fruits,  and 
seedlings  spring  up  amongst  the  cobble  stones  afc 
its  base.  In  the  dell  I  noted  fine  clumps  of  the 
variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax). 
Being  so  near  the  sea  conifers  do  not  thrive,  the 
salt  spray  proving  very  injurious  to  them ;. 
but,  as  may  be  expected,  Escallonias  do  remark- 
ably well,  the  comparatively  rare  E.  floribunda 
(sjn.  E.  montevidensis)  is  represented  by  a  fine 
example.  Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  cuttings  of 
this  species  root  with  dilficult}'. 

The  flower  garden  was  still  bright  with  Lobelia, 
cardinalis,  Caunas  in  variety,  and  5  feet  high  pillars- 
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of  piiik  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums.  The  kitchen  garden 
is  well  stocked  and  in  good  order.  Amongst 
Peaches  Amsden  June  and  Sea  Eigle  are  thought 
highly  of.  The  kinds  of  Apples  which  do  best 
are  Bramley's  Seedling,  Stone's  Apple,  Devonshire 
'Quarrenden,  Northern  Greening,  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  The 
foliage  of  these  two  latter  kinds  sutt'ered  badly 
this  year  from  the  cold  spring  winds.  Mr.  Brown, 
the  capable  gardener  at  Prideaux  Place,  is  pro- 
bably the  best  Grape  grower  in  North  Cornwall. 
In  the  late  vineries  a  splendid  lot  of  Grapes  were 
hanging.  Especially  fine  were  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Black  Alicante,  Mrs.  Prince,  and  the  old 
Barbarossa.  The  ripening  foliage  of  this  variety 
was  brilliant  in  colour. 

An  up-to-date  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
•housed  in  the  early  vineries.  They  are  a  good 
healthy  lot  of  plants,  each  bearing  five  or  six  very 
good  blooms,  this  method  of  growing  having  been 
•found  to  produce  more  useful  results  than  when 
ifewer  and  larger  flowers  are  obtained. 

A.  C.  Bartlktt. 


NOTES    FROM    SW^ANSW^ICK. 


Sini:le  Chrysanthemums. 
It-  is  claimed  by  the  raiser,  or  the  vendor,  or 
both,  for  Edith  Pagrani  that  it  is  the  best 
single  Chrysanthemum  ever  sent  out,  and 
certainly,  for  outdoor  use,  thi.s  variety  is  very 
■charming.  It  must  not  be  judged  by  the  first 
blossoms,  which,  in  this  garden  at  all  events, 
opened  slowly  and  of  a  bad  colour;  later  on 
the  colour  warmed  up,  becoming  a  very  pleasing 
bright  rose,  streaked  with  a  lighter  shade. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  great  substance, 
perfectly  round,  with  a  showy  centre,  and  well 
above  the  foliage.  The  habit  is  stiff  and  stur- 
dily upstanding,  and  the  plant  and  Howers 
resisted  day  after  day  a  fine  soaking  rain 
that  reduced  some  of  the  Japanese  to  pulp  and 
miserable  abasement.  This  season  has  been  an 
■excellent  test  of  endurance  for  hardy  Chrysan- 
themums. First  they  were  seared  by  bitter 
east  winds,  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  prevalent  here  all  through  April  and 
May  ;  then,  for  a  very  short  time,  they  were 
dried  and  baked;  then  came  incessant  drizzling 
rain,  and  grey  weeks  without  a  ray  of  sun. 
Lemon  Queen  stands  the  wet  famously,  and  I 
shall  give  this  type  of  flower,  with  the  singles, 
preference  over  thin  narrow-petal  led  sorts  in 
future.  The  narrow-petalled  whites,  especially, 
that  turn  pink  at  the  back  the  moment  they 
get  really  wet,  and  afterwards  hang  deter- 
minedly head  downwards,  are  useless  in  rainy 
seasons  like  this.  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  is 
one  of  those  things  as  easy  to  introduce,  and  as 
hard  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  good-looking  governess 
in  a  house  full  of  grown-up  sons.  The  running 
power  of  this  plant  surely  e.xceed  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  family,  none  of  whom  are  backward 
in  increase.  A  market  for  bits  of  root  at  half-a 
crown  a  dozen  ought  to  make  a  quick  and  easy 
fortune  for  people  who  advertise  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  praise  of  Linaria  alpina, 
for  a  small  tuft  of  it  in  our  old  garden  was 
becoming  a  very  charming  thing  when  we  left 
it.  It  had  been  planted  on  the  top  of  a  bank 
consisting  of  absolutely  nothing  but  sticky 
yellow  gravel  with  stones,  and  was  spreading 
rapidly,  perfectly  at  home  in  this  uniiromising 
medium.  The  flowers  showed  up  with  a  very 
sweet  gaiety  and  much  fre.shness  against  the 
deep  green  leathery  leaves,  in  their  neat  tufted 
spread,  and  their  colour,  bright  lilac  and  orange, 
was  delightful. 

Docs  anyone  know  a  Moss  Eose  called 
Emnieline  ?  1  have  searched  for  its  description 
in  vain,  and  as  I  have  become  possessed  of  six 
bushes  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  of 


any  value.  Another  Kose  1  am  desirous  of 
tracing  to  its  .source  and  taking  up  the  character 
of  is  Chapeau  de  Napoleon  ;  and  yet  another, 
Pius  IX.,  both,  I  believe,  being  Hybrid  Per- 
petuaLs.     It  seems  a  pity  that 

Fuchsias, 
as  indoor  plants,  have  gone  so  much  out  of 
vogue.  They  — or  rather  the  modern  or  im- 
proved forms— are  really  very  beautiful,  much 
more  so  than  many  jilants  that  give  a  great 
deal  more  trouble.  Mrs.  Rundle— a  somewhat 
long-fiowered  variety,  in  two  shades  of  red  — 
is  an  everlasting  bloomer,  and  very  pleasing  in 
colour.  It  began  to  flower  here  in  June,  and 
went  on  until  October  without  the  least  cessa- 
tion; it  then  took  a  short  rest,  which  might 
have  been  due  to  some  error  of  treatment,  but 
by  October  -20  it  was  in  full  beauty  again,  and 
is  .so  still,  though  the  first  frost  of  the  .season  — 
November  19- hasjust  made  itself  severely 
felt  in  the  cold  glass  gallery  where  the  Fuchsias 
are  kept.  Wave  of  Life,  though  old-fashioned, 
is  very  pretty.  It  makes  neat  bushes,  and  its 
rather  small  single  blue  and  red  flowers  are 
most  profusely  produced,  and  show  up  well 
against  the  gay  foliage,  the  young  leaves  being 
of  a  golden  colour.  It,  however,  is  not  so  per- 
petual as  Mrs.  Kundle.  The  Phenomenals  are 
very  massive,  and  Ro.-e  Phenomenal  in  par- 
ticular, grown  as  a  standard,  is  always  admired, 
both  for  the  sizs  of  its  huge  double  Howers  and 
for  their  colour— bright  mauve  corolla  and 
cherry-red  sepals.  But  there  is  nothing  like 
the  fioriferousness  in  these  that  most  of  the 
singles  and  some  smaller  doubles  posses^. 
Achilles  is  a  showy  thing  ;  E.  Chopton  is  nearly 
as  good  in  size  as  a  Phenomenal,  and  much 
freer  ;  and  Rupert  is  extremely  good,  among 
the  smaller  singles,  and  especially  for  flowering 
as  a  compact  little  bush  in  a  .5-inch  pot.  Small 
bush  Fuchsias  with  round  heads,  9  inches  or  so 
high,  make  charming  jardiniere  plants,  and  are 
now  quite  uncommon.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  better  Fuchsias  than  those  mentioned,  as 
there  have  been  a  good  many  new  ones  brought 
out ;  but  all  those  cited  are  really  worth 
growing.  M.  L.  W. 
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ALPINE    SHRUBS     IN    THE 
ROCK    GARDEN. 

SHRUBS  coming  under  this  heading  are  so 
numerous  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
only  a  small  selection  of  the  most 
distinct,  easily  cultivated  and  adapted 
for  the  rock  and  alpine  garden.  These 
naturally  inhabit  either  the  cold  Arctic 
or  Aniarctio  regions,  or  are  more  often  the 
survivors  of  the  glacial  flora  still  to  be  found  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When 
transplanted  to  the  plains  with  few  exceptions 
they  will  preserve  their  character  as  dwarf  shrubs 
suitable  to  the  rock  garden.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  easily  grown,  and  if  care  is  taken  that 
only  pot-grown  and  established  specimens  are 
procured  and  planted  there  need  be  no  real 
difficulty  with  either  species.  It  must  of  course 
be  always  understood  that  certain  plants  being 
partial  to  certain  soils  would  probably  not  succeed 
if  planted  in  those  of  entirely  different  composition. 
Thus  a  Heath  (Erica)  would  never  grow  in  lime- 
stone, or  a  plant  partial  to  limestone  would  not 
succeed  in  peat. 

Aliius  firidin. — A  slow-growing  plant  typical  of 
the  high  Alps,  locally  common  on  the  Alps  of 
lower  Austria.  The  leaves  are  pointed,  ovate, 
glabrous  above  and  pubescent  beneath. 

Arctostapliyton  a/pina.  —  A  close  -  growing, 
deciduous  shrub  of  creeping  habit.  The  leaves 
are  small,  slightly  serrated,  netted  and  wrinkled. 


while  the  berries  are  black.  On  the  Alps  this 
species  usually  grows  in  high  altitudes  in  peaty 
soil  mostly  damp,  but  I  have  more  than  once 
found  it  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  Collected 
plants  are  not  always  successfully  grown  ;  they 
are  better  when  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 
A.  L'ra-iiisi  is  a  well  known  and  prettj'  evergreen 
of  fairly  quick-growing  habit.  The  plant  is 
trailing,  and  has  thick  and  smooth  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  pretty,  rosy  or  white,  urn-shaped,  and 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  are  followed  by  berry- 
like fruits,  red  or  coral  red.  Fairly  common  on 
the  Alps  and  on  most  mountains  of  Europe,  also 
Great  Britain. 

Azalta  procumhens  (Loiseleuria  procumbens). — 
One  of  the  most  desirable  of  alpine  shrubs.  The 
plant  only  attains  a  height  of  a  few  inches,  and 
forms  a  much  branched  tufted  shrub  with  small 
evergreen  leaves.  The  pretty  flowers  are  flesh  or 
rose-coloured,  bell-shaped.  It  grows  best  in 
peaty  soil  and  in  a  fairly  moist  position.  It  is  a 
native  of  mountains  of  both  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Chiogenes  hispidida. — A  little-known  trailing 
shrub  with  almost  thread-like  woody  stems  and 
small  ovate  leaves,  light  green  and  smooth,  quite 
evergreen  ;  the  branches  are  covered  with  small 
bristles.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  plants  have  while  berries.  It  grows 
best  in  a  half  shady  moist  poition  in  peaty  soil. 
North  America  on  the  AUeghanies  Mountains. 

Epiyaea  repens.  —  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  distinct  of  dwarf  shrubs.  Though  it  is 
neither  a  high  alpine  nor  an  Arctic  plant,  it  is 
sufficientlj'  difficult  to  manage,  and  while  some 
grow  it  with  ease  and  to  the  highest  perfection, 
in  other  cases  it  fails  entirely.  It  is  of  distinct 
trailing  growth,  and  the  wood  is  hard  and  quite 
wiry,  rough,  and  covered  with  rusty  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  or  heart-shaped.  The  pretty 
flowers  produced  in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters, 
are  salver-shaped,  white,  or  more  often  flesh  or 
rose-coloured,  and  deliciously  scented,  hence  the 
North  American  name  Mayflower.  It  is  a  common 
North  American  plant,  growing  on  sandy  plains  or 
hills,  either  in  the  half  shade  of  Pine  woods  or 
quite  in  the  open.  Of  the  thousands  of  plants 
imported  every  year  only  a  small  proportion 
survive.  It  is  advisable  to  procure  only  well- 
established  pot-grown  plants,  and  if  once  the 
Epig%a  is  well  established  and  in  a  suitable  spot 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  it  will  luxuriate  and 
flower  freely  year  after  year.  It  is  delightful 
among  hardy  plants  and  dwarf  shrubs. 

Empetrum  nir/rum. — This  somewhat  resembles 
Azalea  procumbens,  though  it  is  not  quite  so 
pretty.  It  is  an  evergreen  of  creeping  habit, 
with  small,  linear-oblong  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  rose-coloured,  and  the  fruit  is 
black.     Easily  grown  in  peat  and  loam. 

Corema  Coiiradii. — Closely  allied  to  Empetrum, 
with  small  leaves  like  those  of  Erica,  and  pretty 
purple  flowers  with  conspicuous  brown  anthers. 
Easily  grown  in  sandy  soil  among  stones. 

Polyyala  Chanufhu.vus.  —  A  pretty  evergreen 
shrub  or  sub-shrub,  with  deep  green  elliptical 
leaves  and  yellowish  or  purplish  rather  showy 
flowers.  Easily  grown  on  rockwork  or  border  in 
loam  or  peat,  and  is  also  a  goi>d  pot  plant. 

Bhamnus  aipinus. — A  pretty  evergreen  dwarf 
shrub,  with  heart-shaped,  elliptical  leaves. 
Flowers  small  and  greenish.  On  the  Alps  this 
shi'ub  grows  everywhere  in  the  crevices  and  on 
rocks,  and  is  difficult  to  collect.  R.  pumila  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  former  species,  but 
grows  more  like  Ivy  over  boulders.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white. 

I\/iodothamiius  Chama'cislus.  —  Though  not 
always  grown  to  perfection  in  the  plains,  this  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  handscjme  of  alpine 
shrubs.  On  the  Alps  it  is  invariably  found  in 
altitudes  of  only  a  few  thousand  feel  on  moraines 
with  little  humus.  It  forms  neat,  compact  and 
bushy  tufts  about  0  inches  high,  and  has  evergreen, 
light-coloured,  elliptical,  rather  small  leaves, 
covered  with  hairs.  The  flowers  are  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  proportionately  large,  and  rose- 
coloured  ;  sometimes,  however,  deep  purple  or 
pure  white. 
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Rhododendron. — Of  these  there  are  several  suit-  j 
able  kinds  ;  indeed,  almost  all  the  small-leaved, 
dwarf-growing  Rhododendrons  are  more  or  less 
alpine.  The  best  known  are  R.  ferriigiiieum, 
growing  according  to  position  from  1  ifoot  to  3  feet 
high,  with  ovate,  evergreen  leaves,  ferrugineous 
beneath,  and  terminal  heads  of  purple,  rose,  or 
white  flowers.  Common  on  the  Alps  from  3,000 
feet  to  5,000  feet  altitude.  R.  liirsiitiim  has 
hairy  leaves  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  Both 
these  species  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Alpine  Rose  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 
R.  kamschaticum  was,  I  believe,  fur  the  first  time 
brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Regel,  and  figured 
splendid]}'  in  the  "Gartenflora,"  but  even  nowit  is 
but  very  little  known,  although  it  must  be  counted 
among  the  most  showy  and  distinct  of  dwarf  or 
-alpine  Rhododendrons.      It  forms  a  neat  bush   of 


peculiar  wood  or  bark.  The  best  of  the  species 
are  S.  ceesia,  a  dwarf  bush  with  lanceolate  glaucous 
green  leaves  ;  S.  sericea  or  S.  glauca,  leaves 
lanceolate,  silky,  very  dwarf  ;  S.  reticulata,  leaves 
large,  glandular,  and  netted,  pale  green,  of 
prostrate,  slow- growing  habit ;  and  S.  serpylli- 
folia,  perhaps  the  smallest  of  Sali.x,  of  slow  and 
close-growing  habit.  G.  Reuthe. 
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IXOWER  BORDER  IN   KITCHKX   GARDEN   (TRENSHAM 
THE   EDGING    IS    HER   MAJESTY 

about  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  has 
ovate,  hairy  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  single  stems,  not  in  clusters  or  heads  as  most 
of  the  other  species,  while  they  are  large,  and  rosy 
or  rosy  purple  in  colour.  It  is  easilj'  grown  in 
peat,  leaf-mould,  or  even  sand,  but  must  have  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture  in  sunny  or  partially 
sha'ly  position,  one  of  the  most  northerly  species 
of  Rhododendrons,  which,  however,  does  admirably 
in  the  moist  English  climate. 

Rubus  arcticus  — A  pretty  dwarf-growing  plant, 
with  a  somewhat  puny  stem,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  large,  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  a  fairly  moist  position  in  loam  and  leaf- 
mould. 

Salix. — These  alpine  Willows  are  grown  not 
only  on  account  of  their  handsome  foliage,  such 
as  in  S.  reticulata,  but  quite  as  often   for   their 


FLOWERS    IN    THE    KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
herbaceous  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  Trensham 
Vale,  Farnham,  Surrey,  the  home  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Castle,  shows  how  the  more  commonplace  parts  of  a 
garden  may  be  made  beautiful  with  simple  flowers. 
.Mr.  W.  Harding,  the  gardener,  writes  that  the  Pink 
forming  such  a  beau- 
tiful edging   to   the 
border  is  the  varietj' 
Her  Majesty.     The 
other    hardy  herba- 
ceous  plants   which 
fill  the   border  have 
only    been    planted 
two  years,  and  when 
the  photograph  was 
taken   in    July    last 
the      border,      Mr. 
Castle  writes,  was  a 
beautiful  sight. 

TIGRIDIAS. 

These  half  -  hardy 
iridaceous  plants 
rank  high  among 
bulbous  subjects  for 
the  extreme  beauty 
of  their  flowers, 
whether  grown  in 
pots  for  the  decora- 
lion  of  cool  glass 
houses  or  for  dis- 
posing in  groups 
about  the  flower 
garden.  The  species 
T.  Pavonia,  from 
which  several  gar- 
den hybrids  have 
sprung,  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  this 
species  was 
immensely  popular 
in  gardens  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  They 
grow  to  a  height 
of  18  inches  or  there- 
abouts, according  to 
how  the  plants  are 
treated,  and  produce 
flowers  of  immense 
size  and  brilliancy, 
attaining  under  good 
liberal  cultivation 
6  inches  in  diameter 
and  beautifully 
spotted.  T.  P. 
grandiflora  j'ields 
much  larger  and 
handsomer  blossoms  than  the  type,  being  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  profusely  spotted  with  crimson. 
T.  P.  albiflora  has  a  white  ground.  To  grow 
Tigridias  successfully  the  bulbs  require  an  open 
and  rich  soil,  and  the  site  chosen  for  them 
should  not  be  where  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  the  whole  day  long,  but  it  should  be  a 
partiallj'  shaded  position,  for  I  find  that  although 
two  or  three  hours'  sunshine  during  the  day 
assists  materially  in  expanding  the  flowers,  yet  the 
growth  is  far  freer  when  the  plants  are  in  a  partial!}' 
shaded  position — such  as  the  Gladiolus  revels  in 
will  suit  the  Tigridia.  Without  a  douht  a  cool 
rooting  medium  suits  these  plants,  with  two  or 
three  hours'  sunshine  playing  upon  them  during 
the  day.  A  heavj'  mulch  of  deca3'ed  Mushroom - 
bed  manure  will  be  of  immense  benefit  in  con- 
serving moisture  about  their  roots  during  spring 
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and  summer  when  growth  is  active.  The  foliage 
resembles  that  of  Montbretias,  and  like  them 
dies  down  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  when 
they  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  shed  or 
cold  frame  to  complete  their  ripening,  when  the 
bulbs  may  be  stored  in  sand  for  the  winter  months 
and  kept  away  from  frost.  Replanting  may  be 
performed  in  March  in  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy  for  flowering,  or  the  bulbs  may  be  potted 
up  in  February  and  gently  started  into  growth 
under  glass,  afterwards  hardening  them  off  before 
planting  out.  Groups  or  colonies  of  Tigridias, 
judiciou.sly  planted  about  the  grounds,  will  produce 
a  charming  effect,  the  individual  blossoms  vieing 
with  many  of  our  most  beautiful  Orchids. 
Tigridias  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  ofiFsets,  the 
first-named  mode  being  very  interesting.  The  seed 
may  be  sown,  when  ripe,  in  summer,  and  the 
young  plants  may  remain  where  sown  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  may  be  dibbled  into  a 
rich  border  and  grown  on  freely.  If  well  grown 
the  bulbs  will  produce  flowers  in  the  third  year 
after  sowing. 
Stonehigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  M. 
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THE     WALL     GARDEN     IN 
NOVEMBER. 

FLOWERS  in  the  wall  garden  during 
November,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  after  the  severe  frost  we 
have  been  experiencing  all  over  the 
country,  are  scarce  indeed.  No  flowers, 
in  fact,  can  be  said  to  have  opened 
during  the  month,  but  those  still  blooming  are 
either  stragglers,  which  were  planted  late,  or  strong 
plants  which  are  flowering  the  second  time,  and 
are  as  yet  unharmed  by  the  frosty  weather. 
Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  are  still  making  a 
fair  show  of  bloom  on  the  top  of  a  wall  where  they 
have  plenty  of  soil  and  light.  Linaria  anti- 
caria,  with  its  white  blossoms  and  dark  maroon 
under  lip,  is  still  in  evidence.  The  double  form  of 
Arabis  alpina,  with  its  large  pure  white  flowers,  is 
in  full  bloom  for  a  second  time  at  Exeter,  and  even 
Corydalis  oehroleuca,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium, 
and  Erigeron  glabellus  are  still  attractive  with  a 
few  belated  blossoms,  but  they  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is  no  use  to  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  flowers  for  this  year  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  ;  but  in  a  wall  garden  carefully 
arranged  with  a  view  to  successive  effects  care 
would  have  been  taken  to  ensure  attractions  even 
during  winter.  Not  in  the  shape  of  flowers, 
perhaps,  because  these  would  be  possible  only  under 
exceptional  conditions,  but  in  the  matter  ol  colour 
of  foliage  much  more  might  be  done  than  is 
generally  attempted.  Some  wall  plants  bear 
loliage  of  exceptional  brightness  of  colour,  which 
lasts  even  longer  than  the  flowers,  and  I  will 
enumerate  a  few  which  strike  me  as  being 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

Plumbago  Larpenlte  has  passed  out  of  bloom, 
but  its  bright  green  foliage  is  just  now  (the  last 
week  in  November)  very  showy.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  flaked  or  blotched  with  scarlet ;  some 
retain  a  bright  green  centrt-,  but  have  a  scarlet 
margin  ;  while  others  have  turned  scarlet  or 
reddish  bronze  all  over,  and,  where  here  and  there 
a  few  of  the  bright  cobalt-blue  blossoms  are  still 
lingering,  the  effect  is  doubly  striking  by  way  of 
contrast. 

Sa.vit'raga  Geum  is  perhaps  more  attractive  now 
than   at  any  other  time    by   reason  of   the  vivid 
contrast  in   its   leaves.     Some   of   these   are   st 
bright  green,  while  others  are  tipped  with  a  fi? 
scarlet,  which  is  most  welcome  at  this  dull  time  o 
the  year. 

Sedum  spnrium,  with  its  pink  flowers,  and  its 
more  deeply-coloured  variety,  S3dum  sibiricum, 
have  finished  blooming,  but  their  leaves  are  turning 
a  red- bronze  colour,  not  so  bright,  perhaps,  as  the 
last-mentioned  Saxifraga  Geum,  but,  nevertheless, 
attractive. 
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Arenaria  ar.apito^a  aurea  bloomed  early  in  the 
year,  but  for  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour,  most 
showy  at  this  time,  nothing  can  surpass  it.  It  is 
suitable  for  wall  or  rock  gardens  alike,  and  is 
easily  grown  and  propagated  by  division. 

ilestmhryanlhemum  imcinatnm  is  probably  the 
hardiest  of  its  tribe,  and,  though  its  small  pink 
blossoms  no  longer  delight  our  eyes,  its  peculiarly 
jointed,  glaucous  stems  and  foliage  are  nevertheless 
attractive,  especially  if  contrasted  against  foliage 
of  a  brighter  hue. 

Bemptrvivum  triste  is  dark  in  foliage  all  the 
season,  but  just  now  it  is  perhaps  at  its  best,  its 
rosettes  of  fleshy  leaves  showing  a  dark  reddish 
brown  colour,  which  makes  a  particularly  fine 
background  for  plants  of  lighter  foliage. 

Afyfi'nim  f:piiwium,  with  its  fine  silvery  white 
foliage,  makes  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
former,  both  plants  gain  in  eftect  by  the  contrast 
with  the  other.  The  white  flowers  of  this  Alyssum 
have  long  passed  awa}',  but  its  foliage,  which  lasts 
all  the  winter,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss. 

Sedum  .^^pathnlifoliiDyi  must  also  be  mentioned 
as  an  attractive 
plant  for  winter 
efifect.  Its  beau- 
tiful  glaucous 
foliage  is  hand- 
some at  all  times: 
when  the  plant 
is  in  bloom  it 
makes  a  fine 
background  to 
the  blossoms,  but 
now,  after  the 
frost,  the  leaves 
have  become 
margined  with 
vivid  scarlet, 
which  still 
further  enhances 
its  value  as  a 
decorative  plant. 

Sr.dnm  midden- 
dorffiamiin,  too, 
has  turned  scar- 
let in  its  leaves 
and  looks  most 
cheerful. 

ililhlevhecl-ia 
nana  diffcs 
greatly  from  that 
vigorous  grower 
Miihienbeckia 
coniplexa.  While 
the  latter  is  a 
rampantclimber, 
the  dwarf  form 
is     uncommonly 

neat,     clinging  rose  \v 

close    to    the 

stones  and  covering  them    with  a  minute    carpet 
of  a  bronzy  brown  colour. 

Elm-tide,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


being  sometimes  forked  in  ;  then,  if  any  shoots 
need  regulating  by  means  of  pegs  to  equalise 
the  growth,  they  are  attended  to.  Being  quite 
a  smooth-leaved  Rose  it  does  not  show  the 
deposits  of  blacks  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
the  rains  wash  the  foliage  clean.  Perle  d'Or 
can  be  grown  under  similar  condiuons,  and, 
like  the  preceding,  it  is  greatly  improved 
thereby— that  is  from  the  decorative  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  White  Pet, 
being  in  addition  a  more  profuse  autumnal 
Rose.  I  consider  that  by  adopting  the  non- 
pruning  principle  the  constitution  of  these 
Roses  is  enhanced  and  their  longevity  ensured. 
Gunner sbury,  Acton.  J.  Hudson. 


ROSE  G.  NABONNAND. 

I  WAS  surprised  when  looking  through  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Sons'  P^ose  catalogue  for  19IJ2-190.3  to 
come  across  the  following  note  : — "  The  name  of 
this  Rose  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  Oeorge 


be  very  dry  no  other  attention  is  necessary.  "^^In  a 
cut  state  this  Rose  is  also  valuable,  belonging  no 
doubt  to  the  Polyantha  group.  Its  culture  may 
be  briefly  stated.  Sow  the  seed  early  in  the  year 
in  a  gentle  heat,  pot  on  into  3-inch  pots  when  ready, 
and  plant  in  the  open  in  April.  Messrs.  Carter 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  raising  this  Rose,  which 
by  the  amateur  may  be  grown  to  perfection.  I 
have  for  several  seasons  past  procured  seed  from 
them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Aldenkam  House  Gardens.  E.  Beokbtt. 
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ROSE     WHITE     PET 
(POLYANTHA) 

FOR  massing  this  Rose  is  well  adapted, 
being  then  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  than  when  planted  in 
twos  and  threes.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  us,  and  is  also  extremely 
floriferous,  being  at  its  best  towards 
the  end  of  June  and  the  first  week  in  July, 
with  occasional  bursts  of  flower  in  the  autumn. 
For  some  years  past  now  I  have  adopted  the 
non-pruning  system,  with  good  results.  All 
that  is  done  is  to  cut  away  the  old  flower- 
trusses  and  any  dead  wood.  By  following  this 
plan  our  bed  of  it  has  grown  into  a  dense 
mass  nearly  5  feet  in  height.  A  surface- 
dressing  of  manure   is  given  in  the  spring, 


HITE    I'ET   IN   THE   GARDENS,    GUNNERSBURY   HOOSB, 

Nabonnand  ;  the  above  is  the  correct  form,  G. 
being  an  abbreviation  of  Gilbert."  I  notice, 
however,  that  your  well-informed  correspondent 
"  Philomel,''  usually  writes  this  name  as  George 
Nabonnand,  and  under  this  name  there  is  an 
illustration  of  it  in  The  Garde.v,  Vol.  LVIII., 
page  226.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Messrs.  Paul  base  their  assertion  on  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Nabonnand.  A.  G. 


KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA   AND 
ITS  VARIETIES. 

Continental  growers  evidently  set  much  store  by 
this  Rose,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
sports  and  seedlings,  said  to  emanate  from  it, 
wliich  are  being  distributed  this  season.  Whether 
any  of  them  are  really  acquisitions  must  remain 
to  be  proved.  Here  is  the  list  culled  from 
the  catalogue  of  a  leading  grower  : — 

Frau  Pelir 
Lambert  (Wel- 
ter). —  A  pink- 
flowered  K.  A. 
Victoria  said  to 
be  distinctly 
good.  An  exhibi- 
tion Rose  of  the 
first  rank,  a  good 
grower,  and 
continuous 
bloomer. 

Frederic  Han  IIS 
(Welter).— A 
yellow  K.  A. 
Victoria, a  robust 
grower,  with 
very  fine  deep 
orange  -  yellow 
centre. 

Gotdelse  (Hin- 
ner).  —  A  dark 
golden  -  yellow 
sport  from  K.  A. 
Victoria,  large, 
full,  and  sweetly 
scented. 

Giistaiv.  Sohrif 
(Welter).  —  A 
cross  between 
K.  A.  Victoria 
and  Comte  Chan- 
don.  Colour, 
reddish  yellow 
shading  to  clear 
J-  e  1  1  o  w  .  A 
ACTON.  vigorous  and 

continuous 
bloomer,  with  long  pointed  buds  and  large  fragrant 
flowers. 

Perle  von  OodeMn  rr/  (Lambert).  — A  golden-yellow 
sport  from  K.  A.  Victoria,  said  to  be  very  pro- 
i  mising.  From  this  list  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  quite  a  keen  competition  in  the  production  of  a 
really  good  j'ellow  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  other  of  these  recently 
announced  varieties  will  supply  this  want. 

A.  R.  G. 


CARTER'S  ANNUAL  ROSE. 

Amonii  the  recent  additions  to  our  garden  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy.  I  suppose 
the  name  Annual  Rose  was  given  on  account  of  its 
flowering  nine  months  after  the  seed  is  sown.  As 
time  advances  it  grows  into  a  compact  bush  about 
3  feet  high  and  as  much  in  width,  and  all  the 
summer  and  autumn  flower  clusters  are  produced 
in  the  wildest  profusion.  The  flowers  vary  con- 
siderably in  colour.  Some  are  pure  white,  while 
others  are  tinged  with  pink,  and  some  a  deep  pink. 
On  our  clay  soil  here  it  succeeds  well.  Planted  as 
isolated  specimens  or  massed  together  in  the 
shrubbery  it  forms  an  attractive  group,  and  if  room 
can  he  found  in  the  rock  garden  it  is  a  splendid 
subject.  Little  if  any  pruning  is  needed,  and 
beyond  an  occasional  watering  should  the  weather 


SELECTIONS    OF    ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  3SS.) 

Nine    Best    Bourbon    Roses. 

Now  that  autumnal  blooming  Roses  are  so  much 
admired  the  sturdy  Bourbons  will  attract  even 
more  attention  than  hitherto.  They  can  be 
highly  recommended  for  planting  in  somewhat 
bleak  localities  together  with  the  best  of  the 
H3'brid  Perpetuals.     Nine  of  the  best  are  : — 

Acidalie,  blush ;  Armosa  or  Hermosa,  deep 
pink;  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  milk-white: 
Lnrna  Doone,  carmine  ;  Mme.  Isaac  Periere,  rose  : 
Mme.  Pierre  Oger.  white,  shaded  lilac  ;  Mrs.  Paul, 
pinkish  white;  Queen,  buff;  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison,  flesh. 
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Six  Best  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars. 

The  popularity  of  these  delightful  Roses  shows  no  signs 
of  diminishing.  There  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  indi- 
viduality in  some  of  the  varieties,  and  if  one  selects  six 
from  the  sixteen  these  would  comprise  all  the  most 
distinct.     The  following  are  recommended  : — 

Amy  Robsart,  rose ;  Anne  of  Geierstein,  crimson ; 
Brenda,  peach  ;  Flora  Mclvor,  rosy  white  ;  Green 
Mantle,  rick  pink  ;  Lady  Penzance,  copper. 

Nine  Best  Hybrids  of  Rosa  wichuriana. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  one  may  employ 
these  lovely  Roses  that  a  somewhat  large  selection 
seems  warranted.  Doubtless  raisers  will  obtain  even 
more  remarkable  colours.     The  best  nine  are  : — 

Alberic  Barbier,  cream}'  white  ;  Dorothy  Perkins,  soft 
pink ;  Gardenia,  bright  j'ellow ;  Jersey  Beauty, 
yellowish  white ;  Paul  Transon,  rose ;  Pink  Roamer, 
pink  ;  Rents  Andre,  saffron  yellow  ;  Ruby  Queen, 
brilliant  carmine  ;  wichuriana  rubra,  bright  red. 


i 


AN     ARTIST'S     NOTE-BOOK. 


SM-ILAX    ASPERA. 

A  LL  who  have  lived  or  travelled  in  the  region  of 
/\  the  Mediterranean  basin  must  be  familiar 

/  \        with  this  graceful  climbing  plant,  for  its 

/      %       distribution    is    wide    throughout    that 

/         jL     region,  and  its  habit  is  so  distinct  that, 

except  for  one  small  Algerian  Aristo- 

lochia   which  somewhat  resembles  it,  it  is  hardly 

likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  plant. 

It  climbs  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  prickles  on  the 
stems,  but  the  backs  and 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  also 
prickly,  helping  to  sustain 
the  plant  as  it  scrambles 
over  rocks  and  bushy 
growths.  The  form  of  the 
leaf,  though  usually  that  of 
a  broad  lance-head,  with 
distinct  shoulders,  is  ex- 
tremely variable  both  in 
size  and  shape,  for  though 
usually  of  the  broad  lance- 
head  pattern,  it  is  some- 
times like  a  wild  Ivy  or 
Convolvulus  leaf.  We  have 
a  drawing  from  life  of  one 
leaf  as  much  as  44  inches 
long  by  4  inches  wide,  another 
where  the  breadth  of  3  inches 
taken  across  the  wide  round 
shoulders  exceeds  by  1  inch 
its  length  of  2  inches.  In 
this  leaf,  though  the  shoulders 
are  so  round  and  wide,  the 
point  of  the  leaf  forms  a 
nearly  exactly  equilateral 
triangle  for  the  last  three- 
(fuarters  of  an  inch. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbury  says  in  his  "Phar-       ■- 
macographia":  "The common 
Smilax  aspera,  2/.,  of  Southern 

Europe  is  a  plant  which  presents  such  diversity  of 
foliage,  that  if,  like  its  congeners  of  tropical 
America,  it  were  known  only  by  a  few  leafy  scraps 
preserved  in  herbaria,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
referred  to  several  species." 

This  pretty  plant  bears  an  axillary  spike  of  small 
fragrant  whitish  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a 
bunch  of  Red  Currant-like  fruit.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  marbled  or  spotted  with  dull  white 
markings.  It  is  a  plant  that,  though  common,  is 
always  interesting  and  pleasant  to  see,  and  we 
may  enjoy  it  in  our  home  gardens  against  a  warm 
wall  in  the  southern  counties. 

Its  near  relations  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  yield  the 
sarsaparilla  of  medicine. 


Smilax  aspera,  which  is 
a  true  Smilax,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the 
plant  so-called  in  flower 
shops.  This  is  not  Smilax 
at  all,  but  Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides.  The  popu- 
lar name  Smilax  for  this 
plant  originated  in  the 
United  States,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  some  like- 
ness of  growth  and  habit. 
The  name,  though  mis- 
leading and  only  of  recent 
origin,  seems  to  have 
become  fixed  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  is  another 
example,  of  which  a  few 
exist  already,  of  the 
botanical  name  of  one 
plant  being  used  as  the 
popular  name  ot  another. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A  SUMMER 
GARDEN. 

' '  Will  spring  return 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be 

gay,  „ 

And  blossoms  clothe  the  Haw- 
thorn spiay  ?" 

Now,  in  late  autumn, 
gazing  round  the  wind- 
swept garden  shorn  of 
its    glories   I    remember 


midsummer  days  spent  under  the  shady 
trees,  a  cool  shelter  from  the  blazing  sun, 
whose  passing  rays  are  welcomed  so  grate- 
fully now.  Of  one  day,  spent  in  this 
Derbyshire  garden,  I  think  with  particular 
affection.  It  was  real  summer  weather.  The 
clouds  had  been  blown  away  by  a  light 
breeze,  which  gently  rocked  the  trees  in  the 
old  garden  and  stirred  the  tall  grass  border- 
ing the  Hay-field.  There  was  no  sound  of 
plough  or  scythe,  for  it  was  Sunday;  fields 
and  garden  were  undisturbed  alike  by  the 
delving  hands  of  the  gardener  or  the  busy 
Haymakers.  A  hush  was  over  everything, 
restful  to  the  mind  of  one  whose  past 
Sundays  had  been  spent  "parading  in 
London  and  masquerading,"  as  Wordsworth 
quaintly  puts  it.  Birds  talked  quietly  to 
each  other,  and  only  a  cuckoo,  forgetful  of 

the  month, 
called 
loudly  to 
his  mate, 
all  u  n  - 
aware  that 
his  duty 
was  to 
"give  us  a 
tune  in  the 
middle  of 
.June,  and 
then  to 
fly  away." 
Since 
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morning  service  in  the  tiny  grey  church 
beyond  the  village  street  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  garden  in  profound  content, 
grateful  for  the  heat  which  made  up  for  the 
sunless  days  of  the  past  week.  The  flower- 
beds on  the  lawn  were  a  blaze  of  Roses, 
deep  pink  La  France,  crimson  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  orange  Allen  Eichardson.  An 
impertinent  Field  Poppy  had  jilanted  himself 
in  the  Itose  border.  He  had  apparently  walked 
out  of  his  lawful  corner  by  the  dining-room 
window,  not  liking  his  comjiany  there  and 
being  a  pushing  fellow.  In  this  most 
charming  of  gardens  an  ancient  red  brick  wall 
divides  vegetables  from  flowers.  In  the 
widening  spaces  made  by  falling  mortar 
(assisted  by  sharp  beaks)  were  the  remains 
of  tiny  nests  built  last  spring.  The  border 
beneath  was  full  of  brilliant  colour.  More 
Roses  climbed  the  wall,  peeping  over  to  look 
pityingly  at  Beans  and  Potatoes  that  flourished 
on  the  other  side,  and  Ivy  clung  to  it.  Blue 
Larkspur  and  tall  Foxgloves  formed  the 
border,  a  background  to  white  Pinks  and 
clumps  of  Pansies,  purple,  yellow,  and  white. 
The  rain  of  the  last  few  days  had  hurried 
on  the  Lilie.s,  for  the  buds  already  showed 
white  through  their  light  green  sheaths,  and 
I  could  almost  smell  the  Lilies  in  advance. 
Further  on  were  masses  of  dark  red  Snap- 
dragon, and  whole  chimes  of  Canterbury  Bells, 
blue  and  white.  At  the  corner,  where  the 
path  turned  ofl'  through  a  trellised  archway 
into  the  kitchen  garden,  stood  a  huge  Lavender 
bush,  which  was  only  waiting  a  while  to  make 
the  air  sweet  and  drown  all  other  scents. 

Derbyshire  is  a  county  of  beautiful  trees, 
and  this  particular  spot  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  This  garden  is  all  on  ditterent  levels, 
and  on  the  sloping  lawn  stands  an  enormous 
Copper  Beech,  towering  over  the  Cedar  next 
it.  The  Beech  was  (on  the  day  of  which  I  write) 
a  mass  of  bronze  leaves  and  shapely  branches. 
The  drive  is  bordered  by  rows  of  big  Planes  and 
shady  Limes,  while  Chestnuts  will  soon  shoot 
up  from  slender  saplings  and  eclipse  their  older 
companions.  Seeing  this  wealth  of  leafy 
branches,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  old  legends 
of  the  dryads  who  live  in  trees  and  who  die 
when  the  trees  are  cut  down  or  injured.  I  can 
imagine  dainty  fairies  clad  in  green  descending 
at  night  from  these  trees  to  dance  on  the  lawn. 
Perhaps  the  soft  fall  of  leaves  heard  through 
the  stillness  of  a  summer's  night  may  be  caused 
by  fairy  feet  treading  the  branches.  Beyond 
the  garden  proper  are  Hay- holds.  The  Hay  had 
just  been  carried  that  midsummer  day,  and 
was  already  piled  in  sweet  smelling  stacks  for 
winter  use. 

The  gardener  had  been  complaining  sadly  of 
the  rabbits,  who  had  come  from  the  fields  in 
the  night  and  eaten  the  plants  in  some  beds 
that  he  was  depending  on  to  render  the  garden 
cheerful,  when  Roses  and  Lilies  and  other 
summer  joys  should  have  deijarted.  He  pre- 
pared a  wiry  welcome  for  them,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  stiff  fencing  to  surround  the  cherished 
flower-beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  field 
nearest  the  house  are  two  ponds,  the  home 
of  duck  and  waterhen.  In  the  thick  reeds 
by  the  bank  lived  a  thriving  family  of  coots, 
tiny  black  objects  with  scarlet  heads,  who 
paddled  behind  the  parent  bird  like  little 
steamers  on  a  gigantic  lake.  Bv  now  they 
have  lost  their  smart  red  caps  and  put  on 
white  ones,  which  are  not  nearly  so  pretty. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  pond  a  dun-coloured 
fo.xl  kicked  up  his  heels  light-heartedly  as  he 
galloped  round  the  field,  followed  by  his  sedate 
mamma,  who  ambled  along  heavily,  flicking 
the  flies  from  her  sleek  back  with  her  tail"! 
The  foal  look  absurdly  unfinished,  as  if  he  had 


been  hastily  sewn  into  his  rough  skin.  His 
tail  seemed  not  to  belong  to  him  at  all,  nor 
did  his  legs  fit.  But  as  I  leant  over  the  garden 
wall,  watching  his  gambols,  the  shadows  began 
to  lengthen  over  the  lawn  and  a  faint  chill 
crept  into  the  air,  the  blue  sky  turned  to 
purple  shot  with  gold,  and  I  realised  with 
regret  that  the  glorious  summer's  day  was 
done. 

"  The  sky  is  glad  that  stars  above 
D.)  (jive  a  brighter  splendour, 
The  stars  unfold  their  flaming  gold 
To  make  the  ground  more  tender." 

Dorothy  Hamilton  Dean. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  U  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  ) 


PLANTS  NOW  IN  FLOWER. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  enclose  a  list  of  plants  flowering 
in  my  garden  on    the   20Dh  ult.,  which 
may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.     The  plants  in  most  cases  were 
in   full    flower,  Sweet    Peas   and    Roses 
being  cut  daily  in  large  quantities.     The 
garden    lies   on    the   east   coast   of    Scotland,   six 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  400  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Linum  rubrum,  Papaver  bracteatum,  P.  um- 
brosuni,  P.  pilosum,  Humea  elegans.  Stocks,  Lilium 
auratum,  Kehinops  Ritro,  Helianthus  in  variety. 
Rases,  great  variety  and  quantity,  Spint-a,  A. 
Waterer,  Cyclamen  europium,  hardy  Cyclamen, 
AloQsoa  in  variety,  Scabious  annual,  S.  cauoasioa, 
Gaillardias,  Dianthus  superbus.  Pinks,  Phygelius 
capensis.  Delphinium  ann. ,  Nemesia  strumosa. 
Marigolds,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  C.  auriculata, 
Rudbeckia  Newmani,  R.  tomontosa,  and  R.  lacini- 
ata,  Eryngium  amethystinum,  Salpiglossis,  Morina 
longifolia,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  G.  prostrata, 
Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl.,  M.  Golden  Ball,  Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus,  Potentilla,  Lobelia  fulgens, 
L.  syphilitica,  L.  cardinalis,  Ceanothus  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  &c..  Sunflowers,  Alstrn-meria, 
Colchicuras,  Schizanthus,  Mignonette,  Lobelia 
(blue),  Chrysanthemum  burridgeanum,  Agathea 
ctelestis,  Lysiniachia  clethroides,  Tagetes,  Alys- 
sum  (pale  lemon),  (Jenista  tinctoria.  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangea paniculata,Nasturtiura,Erigeron  mucro- 
natus,  Malva  moschata,  Lavatera  trimestris, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  var.,  Francoa  ramosa,  Cassia 
corymbosa,  early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Doronicum,  Senecio  pulcher,  Auriculas,  Helenium 
autumnale,  tEnothera  lamarckiana,  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Qinothera 
Fraseri,  Agrostemma  coronaria.  Anemone  japonica, 
Dicentra  eximia,  Statioe  in  var.,  Aubrietia  in  var.. 
Dahlia  Zimpani,  Sedum  in  var.,  Pyrethrum  The 
Pearl,  NepetaMussini,  Geum  Heldreichi,  Monarda 
didyma,  Arabis  albida fl.-pl., Veronica salicifulia,V. 
subsessilis,  V.  spicata,  V.  rupestris,  Hemerocallis, 
Neraophila  insignis,  Esohscholtzia,  Schizostylis  ooc- 
cinea,  Violets,  Nieotiana  atiinis,  N.  grandiflora 
purpurea,  N.  sylvestris,  Papaver  orientale. 
Clematis,  Ageratum,  Celsia  cretica,  Clarkia, 
Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Antirrhinum,  Godetia,  Jlont- 
brelia,  Phacelia,  Larkspur,  Carnations  in  var., 
Tritomas,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salvia  coceinea, 
S.  Bluebeard,  S.  patens,  Linaria  in  var.,  Helian- 
themura  in  var.,Verba3cum  cupreum,V.  olympicum, 
Sidaloea  Listeri,  Verbenas,  Gazania  splendens, 
Escallonia,  Geranium  in  var.,  Loasa  aurantiaca, 
Hunnemannia  fumaria^folia,  Harrisson's  Musk, 
Campanula  turbinata,  C.  pyramidalis,  C.  persici- 
folia,  C.  glomerata,  Primula  capitata,  Polyanthus, 
Primroses  iu  var.,  and  Phloxes. 
Preston  Hail,  Dalkeith,  N.B.  C.  M.  C. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

[To    THE    Editor    of    "The    Gardk.v."] 

Sir,— I  have  read  Mr.  Weguelin's  letter  on  the 

above  subject  in  your  issue  of  October  25  with 


much  interest.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  good 
Carnations  have  been  raised  in  various  places,  and 
it  is  indisputably  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  choicest  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation 
have  emanated  from  Hayes.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prove  that  every  seedling  sent  out  from 
Hayes  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  neither  does  it 
prove  that  seedlings  from  other  growers  are  worth- 
less. Vet  so  unaccustomed  has  the  public  become 
to  expect  good  things,  except  from  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  that  they  are  slow  and  perhaps  unwilling 
to  appreciate  the  undoubted  merits  of  varieties 
from  other  raisers.  So  keen,  however,  is  the 
competition  nowadays  that  this  state  ot  affairs 
must  inevitably  and  at  no  distant  date  right  itself. 
^  I  notice  Mr.  Weguelin,  like  another  West 
Country  grower,  is  leading  a  crusade  against 
"dressing."  Doubtless  the  ideal  flower  requires 
no  dressing,  but  where  is  such  a  flower  to  be 
found?  Who  is  the  happy  rai.ser?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  primary  object  of  a  Carnation  show 
is  as  a  trial  of  skill  between  more  or  less  experi- 
enced growers.  I  take  it  that  a  show  is  held  not 
so  much  as  a  test  of  the  artistic  taste  of  the  exhi- 
bitors, but  as  a  test  of  their  ability  in  growing 
Carnations  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfec- 
tion. If  "  dressing  "  exaggerates  the  good  qualities 
of  a  flower,  are  not  the  defects  of  an  inferior 
bloom  likewise  brought  into  prominence,  thus 
emphasising  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
flower.*  and  rendering  easier  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  j  udges '! 

VVhen  grown  to  show  proportions  our  best  Car- 
nations are  perhaps  scarcely  suitable  for  vase  or 
dinner  table  decorations,  but  the  exact  opposite  is 
the  case  in  another  section  to  which  Mr.  Weguelin 
alludes — I  mean  the  American  tree  varieties.  Here 
we  have  a  class  eminently  suited  to  the  decorator's 
art.  They  may  not  have  the  qualities  desired  by 
the  exhibitor— the  broad,  flat,  smooth  petal  of 
velvety  texture  is  absent,  the  centres  are  full  and 
high,  a  mass  of  light  feathery  petals  with  serrated 
edges.  Yet  they  have  a  glorious  beauty  of  their 
own  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Their 
large  deep  flowers  give  the  appearance  of  great 
balls  of  glowing  colour  ;  the  calyx  never  splits  ; 
the  stem,  frequently  2  feet  or  more  in  length,  is 
stiff  and  wiry,  and  supports  the  great  bloom  by 
which  it  is  surmounted  unaided.  Most  of  these 
Carnations  are  fragrant  and  in  constant  bloom 
from  October  to  May.  Large  as  they  are  they 
never  look  coarse  or  heavy,  and  can  be  massed  in 
quantity  with  the  best  effect. 

Let  us  keep  everything  in  its  right  place— the 
show  varieties  properly  dressed  in  paper  collars 
and  the  decorative  varieties  in  vases  or  epergnes 
with  suitable  foliage.  Why  cannot  a  show  be  held 
in  winter  for  English  and  American  perpetuals  ? 
Surely  it  would  be  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  dull 
days  of  November  or  December  to  see  the  Drill 
Hall  full  of  these  beautiful  flowers  exhibited  "  as 
grown,"  and  I  for  one  would  willingly  co-operate  in 
the  establishment  of  such  an  exhibition  if  one 
could  be  inaugurated  for  next  year. 

Hayward  Mathias. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 


SHRUBS   FOR  A  JAPANESE  GARDEN. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Would  you  please  give  a  list  of  Japanese  ever- 
green shrubs  suitable  for  a  .lapanese  garden  ?    I  am 
making  also  a  collection  of  fpring-flowering  Japa- 
nese bulbs.  Theodore  Walker,  F.R.G.S. 

[We  hope  the  following  list  will  be  found 
helpful : — 

Erergreen  Japanese  SAjvits-.— Aralia  Sieboldii, 
A.  S.  variegata.  Buxus  japonica,  Camellia  japonica, 
C.  Sasanqua,  Cleyera  japonica,  C.  j.  variegata, 
Daphniphyllum  macropodum,  Elasagnus  maoro- 
phylla,  E.  pungens,  E.  p.  aureo-maculata,  E.  p. 
a.-picta,  E.  p.  variegata,  Euonymus  japonicus, 
E.  j.  aureo-marginatus,  E.  j.  argenteo-variegatus, 
E.  latifoliusalbo-variegatus,  PI  radicans  variegatus, 
E.  r.  Silver  Gem,  Ilex  crenata  (syn.  Fortunei), 
I.  0.  variegata,  I,  latifolia,  lUicium  religiosum, 
Ligustrum  japonieura,  Quercus  cuspidata,  Q.  c. 
variegata,  Skimmia  japonica,  S.  j.  Foremani, 
Viburnum     odoratissimum,      Clethra      canescens. 
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Andromeda  japonica,  Pernettj'a  mucronata  in 
variety,  Rapliiolepis  japonica,  Azalea  balsamin^-e- 
flora  (syn.  Rollisoui),  Daphne  odora.  Magnolia 
grandifiora,  Osmanthus  ilioifoliua,  0.  i.  purpureus, 
O.  i.  variegatus.  Rhododendron  Jl^^tternichii,  Ben- 
thamia  japonica,  and  Berberis  japonica. 

Japanese  Conifers. — Cryptomeria  japonica,  Cun- 
ninghamia  sinensis,  Juniperus  rigida.  Pinus  densi- 
flora,  P.  koraiensis,  P.  parviflora,  P.  Thunbergii 
(masaoniana),  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  P.  ni. 
variegata,  Soiadopitys  vertieillata,  Taxus  cuspi- 
data  aurea.  Thuja  obtusa  in  variety  (Retinospora), 
T.  pisifera  in  variety,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Juni- 
perus japonica,  J.  j.  aurea,  Abies  Veitchi,  A. 
alcoekiana,  A.  polita,  A.  brachyphylla,  A.  firma, 
A.  Sieboldii,  A.  Tsuga,  Cephalotaxus  drupaoea, 
and  Juniperus  chinensis. 

Spring  -Jloireriiig  Bulbs.  —  Adonis  amurensis, 
Fritillaria  japonica,  F.  kamschatkensis.  Narcissus 
Iris  chinensis,  I.  Kaempferi,  Lilium  thuubergi- 
anum,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Saxifraga  peltata,  and 
Narcissus  Tazetta. 
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A    NEW    BULLACE. 

ON  November  4  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
i  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
I  obtained  an  award  of  merit  from 
'  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  a  new  fruit— Langley  BuUace. 
This  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
tetween  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  and  Orleans 
Plum.  The  fruits  of  the  new  BuUace  are  the 
size  of  the  latter,  and  produced  with  all  the 
abundance  that  characterises  the  Damson. 
They  are  ripe  early  in  November  and  will 
hang  late.  After  the  Damsons  and  Plums  are 
■over,  therefore,  this  Bullace  should  prove  of 
great  value. 


HARDY    FRUITS    IN    SEASON. 
PEiE  Winter  Nelis. 

Hr.  Crook  sends  from  Forde  Abbey  Gardens, 
Chard,  a  few  fruits  'of  this  delicious  Pear  to 
remind  us  of  its  juiciness  and  refreshing  flavour 
a,t  this  time.  No  winter  Pear  is  more  welcome 
than  this  ;  it  is  not  large,  but  of  pretty  shape, 
with  quite  a  rich  brown  skin,  and  is  a  dainty 
■dish  until  Christmas.  No  amateur  should  be 
without  a  few  trees  of  Winter  Nelis,  the  best 
•of  all  winter  Pears. 

Applbs. 

Co.r's  Orange  Pippin. —  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  early  in  December  several  of 
the  best  dessert  Apples  are  ripe,  and  the 
popular  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  heads  the  list. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  note  its  value.  It 
has  so  far  no  equal  with  regard  to  quality,  and 
it  should  find  more  room  in  gardens  on  this 
account.  My  experience  is  that  we  trust  too 
much  to  variety  and  lose  sight  of  flavour. 

Hibston  Pippm. — This  is  also  in  season,  and 
is  almost  on  a  level  as  regards  flavour  with 
Cox's  Orange.  On  the  other  hand,  Ribston 
fails  where  Cox's  Orange  thrives,  the  last- 
named  doing  well  in  a  young  state  and  as  a 
bush  or  standard.  I  advise  Ribston  to  be 
grown  as  a  bush.  Grown  thus  it  does  not 
canker  so  badly,  a  farlt  the  Ribston  is  much 
subject  to. 

Allington  Pippin. — A  new  variety. of  great 
excellence,  almost  rivalling  both  the  above 
fruits.  It  is  handsome  when  well  grown,  and 
a  certain  cropper  on  dwarf  trees.  In  flavour  it 
is  brisker  than  Cox's  Orange,  and  I  find  it  at 
its  best  at  this  season. 

Charles  Boss. — This  has  been  introduced  too 
recently  to  note  its  cropping  qualities    but  I 


am  informed  that  in 
this  respect  it  is  first- 
rate.  My  note  now 
refers  to  its  value  at 
this  season — Novem- 
ber and  early 
December — as  a  first- 
rate  dessert  variety. 
It  is  larger  than  the 
parent,  Cox's  Orange, 
and  will  certainly 
have  a  great  futui'e 
if  it  crops  freely. 
Intending  planters 
should  include  it  in 
their  list. 

G.  Wythes. 
Si/on,  Middlesex. 


BACK    TO    THE 
LAND. 

Public  attention  of  late 
years  has  certainly  been 
more  directed  towards 
the  importance  of  the 
minor  industries  of  the 
land,  both  in  connexion 
with  the  garden  and  the 
farm,  as  bearing  on  the 
national  food  supply, 
and  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  our  rural 
population,  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  As 
one  of  these  minor 
industries,  the  Pear,  I 
think,  may  lay  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. There  has  been 
an  impression  and  a 
prejudice  amongst  the 
English  people  that 
Pears  of  the  highest 
qualit}'  cinnot  be  grown 
in  England,  but  must 
be  sought  for  chiefly  in 
France  and  the  Channel 
Islands.     It  is  a  fact,  I 

admit,  that  the  Pears  from  these  places  exhibited 
in  our  markets  and  fruiterers'  windows  are  finer 
in  appearance,  and  sometimes  better  in  quality, 
than  is  our  English-grown  fruit ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked  if  this  is  so,  why  is  it  so?  The 
majority  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  answer  this 
question  off  hand  by  saying  that  the  climate  of 
these  countries  being  warmer  and  more  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  Pear  is  entirely  account- 
able. Having  visited  the  Pear  gardens  both  of 
France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  systems  adopted  of 
cultivating  the  Pear  by  these  growers;  (his  by 
them  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  to  which  they  devote 
as  much  care,  attention,  and  patience  as  we  do  to 
our  choicest  fruits  under  glass  in  England.  Not 
only  in  the  growing  of  the  fruit  is  this  great  care 
manifested,  but  the  same  anxious  care  is  given  to 
the  harvesting,  packing,  and  the  attractive  way 
in  which  the  fruit  is  placed  before  the  public, 
resulting  in  splendid  returns  in  the  way  of  highly 
remunerative  prices.  How  does  the  case  stand 
as  regards  the  thought,  care,  and  attention  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  in  England  in 
comparison  V  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever.  In  the  former  countries,  as  I 
said  before,  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  no  care  or  thought  is 
considered  too  great  to  give  to  its  consideration, 
as  well  as  to  the  selection  of  the  varieties  which 
suit  the  markets  best;  and  these  are  reduced  to 
the  fewest  number  in  order  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  work  of  production. 

In  England  the  growth  of  the  Pear  has  never 
been  taken  up  in  this  spirit  ;  indeed,  as  a  com- 
mercial article,  excepting  in  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Kent,  and  a  few  other  counties,  where  orchards  of 
it  exist  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  fruit  for  the 
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(A  new  fruit,  giren  an  award  0/  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently.) 

manufacture  of  Perr3',  the  Pear  has  been  entirely 
neglected.  Those  growers  who  have  taken  the 
subject  in  hand  for  commercial  purposes  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  country  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one's  hands ;  and  even  in  private 
gardens  not  many  gardeners  have  given  that  time 
and  thought  to  the  subject  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Judging  from  the  few  Pear  orchards  that  are  still 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other 
districts  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Pear, 
our  forefathers  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
fruit  than  we  of  the  present  generation  do,  These 
trees,  many  of  them  are  of  huge  size  and  great 
age,  and  all  growing  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  which 
have  received  absolutely  no  attention  to  speak  of 
in  manuring,  pruning,  or  thinning  the  fruit  ;  and 
it  is  from  these  mostly  that  Pears  are  supplied  for 
our  poorer  markets,  and  even  these  half-grown, 
bruised,  and  fallen  fruits  (in  gathering  they  are 
usually  shaken  off  the  trees)  command  a  ready  sale 
at  fair  and  remunerative  prices.  From  the  fore- 
going it  is  clear  that  if  English  Pear  growers  are 
to  compete  with  success  against  French  and 
Channel  Island  growers,  greater  caie  and  skill 
must  be  applied  to  the  industry.  The  point  as  to 
the  relative  excellence  of  English  and  Jersey 
Pears  was  forcibly  brought  out  at  the  great 
hardy  fruit  show  held  by  the  Royal  Hnrtieul-" 
tural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  autumn 
(1901),  where  an  excellent  collection  of  hardy 
fruit,  chiefiy  Pears,  was  exhibited  by  a  Jersey 
firm,  Messrs.  Bulerell  and  Co.  Excepting  some 
few  odd  dishes,  where  the  specimens  were  larger, 
the  best  English  samples  on  view  at  the  exhi- 
bition were  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Jersey 
ones.  A  revolution  in  the  improved  method  of  the 
growth  of  the  Pear  has  been  quietly  taking,  place 
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for  years,  ever  since  the  Quince  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  Ptar  stock  for  woiking  the  trees 
on.  It  used  to  be  an  old  saying  (and  true  enough 
in  those  days)  that  "  llie  man  who  planted  Pears 
planted  for  his  heirs."  This  proverb  has  at 
present  no  longer  any  force,  as  the  Pear  worked 
on  this  dwaiting  stock  can  be  made  to  yield  fruit 
in  half  the  time  it  used  to  take  when  grown  on 
the  Pear  stock.  The  importance  of  this  change, 
in  so  materially  shortening  the  time  in  which  the 
young  Pear  tree  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit,  has 
already  wrought  a  great  change  in  favour  of  Pear 
planting,  as  well  as  in  the  much  and  generally 
improved  quality  of  the  fruit  now  seen,  as  com- 
pared with  that  occasionally  exhibited  years  ago. 
Another  point  of  importance  as  bearinj;  on  the 
popularity  and  the  largely  extended  planting  of 
the  Pear,  is  the  fact,  conclusively  brought  out 
since  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  culture 
of  this  fruit,  that  the  old  belief  that  a  warm  wall 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  successful  culture, 
is  a  phantom  of  the  past ;  and  the  fact  proved 
that  a  great  number  of  our  choicest  and  best 
varieties  which  at  one  time  it  was  thought  could 
only  be  grown  to  perfection  against  a  wall,  can 
now  be  grown  to  greater  perfection  certainly  as 
regards  Bavour,  in  the  open  cjuarter  ;  and  this 
fact,  when  better  known  will,  I  trust,  be  the 
means  of  multiplying  Pear  growers  in  this  country 
a  hundred-fold,  especially  in  the  warmer  counties, 
where  the  conditions  are  favourable.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  work  calculated  to  jiive  those  who 
engage  in  it  greater  pleasure  or  profit,  whether  it 
be  the  humble  cottager,  the  amateur,  or  the  com- 
mercial grower,  than  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  growth  and  fruiting  of  the  Pear,  or  one 
attended  with  greater  satisfaction  at  the  end  in 
the  enjov  ment  of  the  ripe  fruit,  or  its  equivalent 
in  cash  returns  from  the  market.  A.  P.  H. 
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Pruning  Pear  Trees. 

PPi,UNING  of  fruit  trees  should  be  perse- 
vered with  as  time  and  weather  permit. 
Matured  horizontal  and  fan -trained 
Pear  trees  upon  walls  are  liable  to 
become  encumbered  with  overgrown 
strong  spurs,  which,  by  producing  a 
dense  growth  of  gross  shoots  and  leaves,  exclude 
the  sun  and  air  to  a  great  extent,  and  either  prevent 
the  foiniation  of  fruit  buds  or  cause  those  that  do 
form  to  be  weak  and  incapable  of  yielding  good 
fruit.  This  slate  of  things  should  be  rectified  by 
root  lifting,  and  pruning  (which  has  been  recently 
treated  of),  combined  with  the  skilful  use  of  the 
knife,  by  cutting  out  the  unfruitful  strong  portions 
of  the  spurs,  which  are  usually  prominently  placed, 
and  also  the  unduly  weak  useless  parts.  The  eye 
of  a  skilled  pruner  readily  discern.s  these,  but  it  is 
advisable  in  bad  cases  to  let  the  treatment  extend 
over  two  or  three  years  rather  than  severely  thin  in 
one  season.  The  young  ends  of  extending  branches 
upon  young  trees  should  be  shortened  in  a  degree 
that  will  ensure  the  development  of  suitable 
branches  ade(|uately  to  furnish  the  trees,  and  the 
young  wood  which  was  shortened  back  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  pruning  should  be  now  pruned  to 
two  or  three  buds. 

Cordon  Trees. 
Any  necessary  training  and  pruning  required  at 
the  present  time  by  this  form  of  tree  is  most 
simple  to  understand,  and  whether  the  trees  have 
two  stems  or  only  a  single  one  it  needs  but  little 
explanation.  If  the  varieties  most  suitable  (and 
some  are  much  more  so  than  others)  for  this  mode 
of  culture  are  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock, 
and  planted  in  favourable  soils  and  positions, 
very  little  trouble  further  than  ordinary  pruning 
will  be  required,  but  when  worked  upon  the  free 
stock,  especially  if  planted  upon  strong  soils,  some 
varieties  in  particular  make  gross  wood  and  useless 
spurs,  conditions  which  must  be  counteracted  by 
root  lifting  and  spur  manipulation.    Unsatisfactory 


stems  can  be  readily  replaced  by  training  shoots 
in  their  places  which  emanate  from  the  base  of  the 
trees.  Trees  that  have  exhausted  their  soil  and 
are  languishing  in  consequence  should  be  assisted 
by  the  surface  soil  being  removed  down  to  the 
roots  and  replaced  with  good  loam,  freelv  incor- 
porating wood  ashes  and  bone-meal.  We  use 
diluted  liquid  manure  from  stables  for  this  purpose, 
and  find  it  an  invaluable  invigorator  to  trees 
possessed  of  satisfactory  roots. 

Pyk.\mids  and  Bushks. 

The  winter  pruning  of  full-sized  trees  consists  in 
shortening  back  to  two  or  three  basal  buds  the 
spurs  left  long  at  the  summer  pruning,  and  this 
will  dispense  with  any  sappy  secondary  growths 
that  may  have  formed,  overgrown  spurs  being  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  advised  for  wall  trees. 
Some  varieties  that  bear  their  fruit  chiefly  upon 
the  points  of  short  shoots  will,  of  course,  require 
the  most  desirable  of  these  to  be  retained  in  order 
to  secure  a  crop  of  fruit.  T.  (Joomber. 

The  Htndre  Gardeitx,  Monmouth. 


ORCHIDS. 

Hybrid  Cattleyas  and  L.5:lio-Cattleyas. 
Where  a  large  number  of  these  are  grown,  it  is 
convenient  if  a  house  can  be  devoted  to  them 
during  winter,  and  a  few  degrees  more  heat  main- 
tained, say,  65°  by  night  and  70"  by  daj',  for  the 
following  reason.  With  the  majority  of  Uattleya 
and  Lajlia  species  generally  it  is  necessary  to 
modify  the  temperature  and  application  of  water 
to  the  roots  when  the  season's  growth  has  finished, 
in  order  if  possible  to  prevent  the  plants  again 
starting  into  growth,  for  if  a  second  growth  is 
made,  even  if  encouraged,  it  is  seldom  satisfactory. 
The  hybrids,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  need  a  long 
season  of  rest,  as  is  necessary  for  the  species,  for 
when  one  growth  has  fully  developed  they  seldom 
remain  more  than  a  few  weeks  before  they  again 
start  into  growth,  thus  causing  many  plants  to 
grow  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
If  a  few  degrees  more  heat  therefore  are  given 
during  that  period  than  necessary  for  the(!attleyas 
and  L«lias  in  a  resting  stage  the  second  bulb  will 
be  as  fully  developed  as  the  preceding  one,  though 
owing  to  lack  of  sunlight  it  is  perhaps  not  too  well 
ripened.  Where  a  few  hybrids  only  are  grown 
they  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
Caltleya  house  during  late  autumn  and  winter  if 
the  temperature  of  both  ends  is  equal.  A 
difference  of  a  few  degrees  is  easily  made  by  not 
opening  the  ventilators  so  wide  at  one  end. 

Lajliu-Cattleya  Ingramii  (Lai-lia  pumila  daj'ana  X 
Catlleya  dowiana  aurea). — This  is  a  handsome 
dwarf  hybrid,  the  sepals  and  broad  petals  are 
rosy  mauve,  and  the  lip  deep  maroon-crimson  ;  it 
flowers  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  seldom  fails 
to  bloom  when  the  growth  has  reached  its  normal 
stage.  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  enjoys  a  few  degrees 
more  heat  than  many  of  the  Cattleyas,  while 
Lielia  pumila  dayana  needs  less,  thus  causing  L. -C. 
Ingramii  to  be  a  suitable  occupant  for  the  Cattleya 
house  proper.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
baskets  in  a  light  position  ;  the  latter  is  essential, 
for  it  is  with  these  brilliant  coloured  hybrids,  as  with 
the  species,  if  shaded  too  much  or  grown  in  houses 
where  a  raa.\imum  amount  of  light  is  not  obtained 
they  deterioiate  and  the  true  character  of  their 
flowers  is  not  revealed.  L. -C.  Broomfieldense, 
L. -C.  Clive,  and  L. -C.  Normanii  are  offspring  of  the 
same  parents  as  L. -C.  Ingramii,  which  they  much 
resemble  both  in  habit  and  character  of  flower. 

Lnelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite  (Catlleya  Jlendelii  x 
La;lia  purpurata).  —  This  handsome  hybrid  of 
vigorous  growth  is  best  grown  in  pots ;  it  is 
now  in  bloum,  and  the  presence  of  so  beautiful  a 
flower  is  much  appreciated  at  this  season. 

Cattleya  Mantinii  (Cattleya  bowringiana  ;; 
Caltleya  dowiana  aurea). — This  in  growth  and 
manner  of  flowering  muc^h  resembles  the  former 
parent,  though  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  of 
better  quality.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose- 
puiple,  lip  dark  purple  with  golden  veinings.  It 
has  just  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  like  other 
hybrids  shimld  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  roots 
during  the  short  time  it  is  inactive.  Pot  culture  is 
most  suitable. 


Lselio-Cattleya  Bryan   (Cattleya  gaskelliana    x 

La'Iia  crispa). — This  ranks  among  the  most- 
beautiful  of  the  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
hxbrids.  It  is  very  striking  in  appearance,  its 
crimson-purple  frilled  lip  being  its  best  feature. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  faintly  suffused 
with  rose.  No  collection  should  be  without  this 
desirable  hybrid. 

Lajlio-Caltleya  Leucasta  (Cattleya  bicolor  x 
Lalia  harpophylla). — This  bright  little  hybrid  i& 
now  in  flower,  and  though  not  showy  is  very 
interesting  and  distinct.  In  growth  it  resembles- 
Lnjiia  harpophylla  ;  the  flowers  are  about  3  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  orange- 
yellow,  lip  light  purple,  yellowish  white  towards 
the  apex.  This  is  best  grown  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house.  F.  W.  Thhrgood. 

Boidyn  Gaidens,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Forcing. 

In  large  gardens  much  attention  must  now  be  paid 
to  forcing  to  maintain  a  fresh  and  regular  supply, 
and  where  means  are  at  hand  little  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
such  facilities  do  not  exist  and  the  demand  is 
great,  it  will  entail  much  labour  and  forethought 
for  the  next  two  months  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Rhubarb. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Apple  crop  in  many 
places,  Rhubarb  will  no  doubt  be  in  great  demand, 
c  uisequently  large  quantities  should  be  got  up  and 
heeled  in  where  it  can  be  safely  protected  from 
frost  and  introduced  to  heat  as  required.  Rhubarb 
always  starts  away  more  freely  when  lifted  with 
plenty  of  earth  and  placed  in  a  dry  heat.  Moisten 
the  crowns  frequently. 

Seakale. 
Place  good  batches  of  crowns  in  the  Mushroom 
house  about  every  ten  days  in  the  ■warmest  and 
darkest  position.  Trim  off  and  tie  all  the  rootlets 
in  small  bundles,  and  store  away  in  a  cool  place 
ready  for  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring  for 
next  season's  supply. 

Asparagus 
is  doing  remarkably  well  this  year.    Mild  hot-beds 
should  be  kept  made  up  and  fresh  roots  introduced 
every  fortnight  to  avoid  a  break. 

French  Beans. 

Now  is  about  the  most  diflScult  time  of  the  whole 
year  to  produce  these,  nevertheless  they  are  gener- 
ally much  appreciated,  and  well  worth  the  trouble 
expended  on  them.  Give  them  a  position  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  in  a  strong  moist  heat.  Weak 
doses  of  warm  manure  water  should  be  given  to 
those  in  bearing  every  alternate  watering,  and 
thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage  on  bright  mornings. 
Make  sowings  every  fortnight  in  7inch  pots. 
Canadian  Wonder  is  a  capital  kind  for  this  time  of 
the  year  ;  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  mature,  but 
being  a  robust  grower  it  is  belter  able  to  hold  its 
own  during  the  short  dull  days  of  winter. 
Carrots. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  a  place  for 
early  Carrots.  No  bettor  place  can  be  given  to 
them  than  a  heated  pit,  in  which  should  be  placed 
some  sweet  fermenting  material,  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  being  best  for  the  purpose.  Use  a  mixture 
of  light  loam,  leaf-soil,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure, 
and  road  grit  in  equal  proportions,  which  should  be 
made  up  to  within  about  10  inches  of  the  glass. 
Carter's  Early  Long  Foicingis  a  capital  variety  for 
forcing  now,  as  it  makes  little  top,  quickly  matures, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Saladin;g. 

Place  plenty  of  Chicory  and  Dandelion  in  heat  iii 
quite  a  dark  position,   both  of  which  force  quite 
easily  and  are  generally  much  liked.   Blanch  Endive 
as  required  by  tying  it  up  fairly  tight  when  dry. 
Lettuce. 

Generally  none  too  plentiful  during  February, 
but  if  small  sowings  of  Carter's  Harbinger  are 
made  now  in  a  mild  heat,  and  pricked  out  thickly 
in  boxes  when  ready  and  kept  gently  growing,  they 
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may   be  cut  like   Mustard  aad  Cress,    and    make 
excellent  material  for  the  salad  bowl. 

Tarragon 
if  not  already  done,'  should  be  lifted,   boxed,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  warmth. 

Thinly  in  boxes  sow  Onions  for  drawing  in  a 
young  state,  and  sow  small  salading  weekly  in 
boxes  under  glass.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoa^e  Gardens,  Elslree,  Herts. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

ACALYPHAS. 

These  very  handsome  subjects  make  excellent 
house  plants.  Old  and  ungainly  plants  that  have 
useful  cuttings  on  them  should  have  them  removed 
and  placed  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  sandy  mixture 
of  soil  and  put  in  the  propagating  case  to  root, 
there  will  be  then  no  further  need  to  retain  the 
older  plants.  Eoot  a  batch  of  Panicam  variegatum 
for  edging  the  stage.  Place  five  or  six  cuttings 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  keep  rather  moist  in  a  propa- 
gating frame.  Ficus  radioans  variegata  should 
be  similarly  treated.  Unfortunately,  this  plant 
does  not  grow  so  freely  as  the  former,  and 
should  be  afforded  a  good  bottom  Imat,  and  less 
moisture  at  the  root  and  overhead.  Ficus  elastica 
is  readily  struck  from  half-ripened  growth  and 
buds,  but  the  wood  must  not  be  too  old.  Cuttings 
of  Abutilons  may  also  be  inserted,  selecting 
well-developed  shoots,  and  place  singly  in  small 
pot?.  Panax  Vicloriae  and  many  similar  plants 
may  be  rooted  in  batches.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  push  all  possible  propigating  forward 
before  the  New  Year.  Such  work  done  now  will 
economise  labour  at  a  time  when  usually  all  avail- 
able assistance  and  space  are  wanted.  Before 
removing  the  cuttings  let  the  plants  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  using  some  reliable  insecticide  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  had  the  best  results  ^from 
December-rooted  plants. 

^  tCBOTONS. 

Cuttings  put  in  as  previously  advised  that 
have  rooted  satisfictorily  should  be  transterred 
from  the  smill  pits  into  41-inch  ones.  A  suitable 
mixture  is  one  c  insisting  of  two  pirts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  and  the  remaining  pirt  made 
up  of  wood  ashes  and  slurp  silver  sand,  with  a 
dusting  of  dissolve]  bones  aided;  liberal  drainage 
and  firm  potting  are  essentials.  Keep  the  plants 
clean    by   frequent   use   of    the   syringe,    and    full 


exposure  should  be  given  to  every  glare  of  sun. 
For  established  plants  when  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  healthy  roots,  liberal  feeding  is  of  great 
advantage.  They  also  delight  in  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

IXORAS 

that  are  rooted  in  small  pots  should  be  placed  into 
5-inch  ones.  Make  use  of  a  comp.ist  of  fibrous  peat, 
to  which  a  little  fibrous  loam  should  be  added,  and 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous  ; 
give  free  drainage  and  press  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  roots.  Th^.^ie  subjects  delight  in  a  strong  heat 
and  moisture  during  the  growing  season.  Estab- 
lished plants  may  have  less  water  and  a  cooler 
temperature  during  their  resting  season.  Ixoras 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  thrip,  scale, 
and  mealy  bug.  To  keep  these  pests  in  check  a 
safe  insecticide  should  be  used,  thoroughly  washing 
the  foliage  and  stems. 

Wexhayji  Park,  Slough.  John  Fleming. 
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THE    ORCHIDACE^. 

DURING  recent  years  much  attention  has 
.  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
I  Orchids,  and  there  are  now  few 
J  gardens  in  England  that  do  not 
possess  some  at  least.  Orchids  are 
most  abundant  in  the  hot  damp 
regions  of  the  tropics,  where  they  thrive  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  not  always,  as  in  the  colder 
climes,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
but  being  supported  by  the  moisture-laden  air. 

Few  Orchids  are  of  any  medicinal  value,  and 
though  the  flowers  of  some  species  are  highly 
fragrant,  no  perfumes  are  extracted  from  them  ; 
the  dried  fruit  of  Vanilla  planifolia  forms  the 
Vanilla  of  commerce,  largely  used  for  flavouring 
purposes. 

Although  separated  from  the  tropics  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  land  and  water,  yet  we  too 
in  England  have  nearly  fifty  indigenous  species  of 
Orchids.  Many  of  them  are  local  and  rare,  but 
at  least  half  a  dozen  species  are  common  in  most 
pirts  of  the  British  Isles.  They  grow  chiefly  on 
chalky  soil,  and  are  most  common  in  Hampshire 
and  Sussex. 

The  formation  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  is 


CATTLEYA  LABIATA  VAE.   A.MESIANA.    (Given  an  award  of  merit,  Rayal^Horticuituml  Society,  Novemier  L) 


in  some  of  our  native  Orchises  very  singular,  often 
resembling  certain  insects  in  form,  size,  and  even 
colour— such  are  the  Bae,  Fly,  and  Spider  Orchis. 
Sometimes  the  same  organ  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  more  important  inhabi- 
tants of  the  animal  kingdom — e.g.,  the  Min, 
Monkey,  and  L'zird  Orchis.  The  same  mimicking 
extends  to  exotic  species.  "So  various  are  they 
in  form,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  common  reptile  or  insect  to  which  some  of  them 
have  not  been  likened."  Frank  Gammost. 

Hamstead  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  Berks. 


CATTLEYA  LABIATA  VAR.  AMESIANA. 
Undodbtedly  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  forms  of  Oattleya  labiata  yet  found. 
Messrs.  Hu.ch  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  introduced  this 
variety,  and  named  it  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Oakes  Ames,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  because,  we 
believe,  of  its  great  resemblance  in  colour 
tu  C.  Trianas  amesiana,  which  Messrs.  Low 
also  introduced.  C.  labiata  amesiana  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  when  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.  and  by  J.  Bradshaw,  E-q.,  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  N,,  on  November  4.  It 
has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  true 
lilac  labellum.  The  plant  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Low  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Richard  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  2.3,  Christchurch 
Road,  Streatham,  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
albino  form-i.  Another  plant  of  ihi.4  variety 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  before  the 
Orchid  Society,  at  Manchester,  on  November  6, 
when  a  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously 
granted. 


BOOKS. 


Formal  Gardens  in  Eng^land  and 

Seotland.*— The  third  part,  just  published, 
completes  this  important  work  on  formal 
gardens,  which  we  notice  is  dedicated  to  Her 
Majesty  the  (^lueen.  We  reviewed  the  first  and 
second  parts  at  some  length,  and  readers  will 
therefore  already  know  something  of  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  splendidly  printed  pages  in  front 
of  us.  That  the  reproductions  of  gardens  are 
superb  goes  without  saying,  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Latham  is  recognised  as  the  finest  of  our  time,  and 
in  the  three  parts  there  are  fifty-two  of  these 
reproductions  from  photographs  with  seventy-three 
from  the  author's  measured  drawings.  We  may 
briefly  state  that  the  illustrations  consist  of  entire 
plans,  and  photographic  and  perspective  views  of 
existing  gardens,  together  with  sketches,  measured 
drawings,  and  photographs  of  gates,  terraces, 
balustrades,  steps,  garden  rooms  and  summer 
houses,  bridges,  columbaries,  sundials,  figures  and 
vases  in  lead  and  stone,  fountains  and  ponds, 
topiary  work,  &c.  Part  III.  contains  photographs 
of  some  good  and  instructive  views  at  Montacute, 
Wilton,  Hatfield,  Rockingham  and  Broughton 
Castles  (Rose  gardens),  Saffron  Walden,  Arley 
Hall,  Belton,  Levens,  Brickwall,  Melbourne, 
Westbury,  Groombridge  Place,  H<illand  House, 
Chiswick  House,  Hampton  Court  (Herefordshire), 
Little  Compton,  Dawley,  Fairford,  lead  figures 
at  Nun  Moncton,  Yorkshire,  lead  vases  at 
Wilton  House  and  Chiswick  House,  lead 
garden  cisterns  at  Charlton  House  and  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  also  at  Enfield  Old  Park, 
stone  vases  from  Stoneleigh  Abbev,  Drummond 
CasUe,  West  Park  and  Melbourne  Hall,  fountains 
at  Wilton  House  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  stone  balustrades  at  Drayton  House, 
Brympton  Manor,  Borwick  Hall,  and  Cranborne 
Manor,  wall  gateways  at  Penshurst,  Eirlshall, 
Cold  Ashton,  and  Oundle,  and  mazes  at  Somer- 
leyton  Hall,  Arley  Hall,  Belton  House,  and  from 
Hill's   "Arte   of    Gardening,"   and   the    Harleian 
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MSS. ,  British  Museum,  besides  a  series  of  carefully 
drawn  plans  which  are  of  extreme  interest  to  all 
students  of  old  English  gardens  of  formal  design. 
Mothing  reveals  the  character  of  a  book  more  than 
a  carefully  selected  extract,  and  we  therefore  take 
the  following  description  of  Levens  Hall,  West- 
morland, from  its  pages. 

Levens  Hall. 

"The  old  Dutch  garden  at  Levens  Hall  is 
probably  the  most  perfect  example  remaining  in 
England  of  a  garden  designed  under  the  Dutch 
influence  prevalent  soon  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Marj',  although,  curiously  enough, 
the  designer  happened  to  be  a  Frenchman,  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  French  about  the  aspect 
of  Levens,  which  was  evidentl}'  copied  almost 
direetlj'  from  a  Dutch  model,  and  in  all  their  main 
features  the  gardens  have  been  handed  down  to 
the  present  day  exactly  as  they  were  originally 
designed. 

"  Levens  Hall  dates  back  to  very  remote  days, 
and  was  probably  built  as  a  border  '  pele '  tower, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  still  to  be  met 
with  in  these  parts.  In  1489  the  propert}'  was 
acquired  by  one  Alan  Bellingham,  and  it  remained 
in  bis  family  until  1689,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Colonel  James  Grahame,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse  to  James  IL  and  one  of  his  most  trusted 
servants,  who,  after  the  Revolution  in  16.89,  for 
political  reasons  found  it  safer  to  live  in  the  North. 
Soon  after  becoming  possessed  of  the  estate,  Colonel 
Grahame  began  to  make  alterations  to  the  hall, 
and,  to  create  the  gardens,  he  called  in  the 
assistance  of  M.  Beaumont,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
French  gardener  Le  Notre.  In  the  house  there  is 
an  old  portrait  of  Beaumont,  whereon  is  the 
inscription  '  Monsieur  Beaumont,  Gardener  to 
King  James  2nd  and  to  Coll:  Js.  Grahme.  He 
laid  out  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Levens.'  It  is  probable  that  at  Hampton  Court 
he  worked  in  the  capacity  of  a  foreman. 

"  The  Gardens 

were  commenced  about  the  year  1700,  and  a 
letter  written  in  1701,  describing  a  great  storm 
that  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  tells 
of  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  amongst  the  newly- 
planted  trees.  We  are  able  to  form  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  gardens  at  this  date, 
for  there  is  lortunately  preserved  in  the  house  a 
plan  of  them  dated  17'20,  which  shows  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  on  that  part  of 
the  garden  south  of  the  bowling-green,  every  path 
and  hedge  remains  as  originally  planned  ;  this  is 
probably  a  unitjue  instance  in  England.  Even 
the  topiary  work,  though,  of  course,  considerably 
grown,  still  retains  its  character,  and  many  of 
the  trees  are  believed  to  have  been  planted  when 
large  enough  to  have  been  partly  shaped  into  the 
forms  they  were  intended  afterwards  to  present. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  one's  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  topiary  work — and  many  will  think 
it  is  used  to  excess  at  Levens — the  old-world 
aspect  and  great  variety  of  their  different  forms,  if 
not  beautiful,  is  intensel3'  quaint  and  interesting. 
At  one  corner  stands  the  King  with  his  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  opposite,  the  Queen  with  her 
arms  akimbo  ;  here  a  crowned  lion  with  a  fine  tail, 
there  an  archway  or  a  gigantic  helmet,  an  umbrella- 
like constiuction  shading  a  seat.  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  her  Maids  of  Honour,  and  many  another 
creation  in  Yew  standing  out  with  its  wealth  of 
deep  green  foliage  amidst  the  flowers,  with  walks 
of  soft  green  lurf  between  the  beds.  Near  by  are 
two  quite  small  enclosures  wiih  substantial  hedges 
surrounding  them,  and  overlooked  by  the  old 
gardener's  house,  still  known  as  'Beaumont  Hall.' 
A  broad  walk  separates  the  flower  garden  from  the 
kitchen  gardens,  and  at  one  end  is  an  old  Yew 
arbour  known  as  the  Judge's  Wig."  The  price  of 
the  three  complete  parts,  in  portfolios,  is 
£3  13s.  6d.  net  ;  or,  bound  in  half-morocco, 
.£4  4s.  net. 

Children's  Gardens.* — We  must  confess 

to    a    keen   sense   of    disappointment   in    reading 
this  book,  and  cannot  discover  any  good  reason  for 

♦"Children's  Gardens."      By   thn   Hon.    Evelyn    Cecil. 
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its  publication.  A  children's  book  has  still  to  be 
written,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  such  a  book  is 
wanted,  especially  one  that  treats  of  such  subjects 
as  budding  Roses,  and  ceitainly  all  botanical 
names  should  be  studiously  avoided.  The  book  is 
merely  a  beginner's  guide,  and  not  verj'  good  of  its 
kind.  The  truth  is  we  are  getting  overdone  with 
works  of  this  nature,  mere  impressions,  without 
the  author  showing  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
f-ubject.  Because  one  loves  a  garden  that  is  no 
reason  why  commonplace  thoughts  should  be 
transmitted  to  well-printed  pages  bound  in  a 
pretty  cover.  We  are  sorry  to  write  this,  as  we 
feel  sure  the  author  is  quite  sincere  :  and  to  a  few, 
those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  her  in 
particular,  the  little  book  nray  be  useful.  The 
child  should  be  taught  to  love  gardening  through 
the  flowers  of  field  and  hedgerow,  and  not  worried 
with  such  a  sentenceas  this  :  "  A  charming  sweet- 
scented  plant,  which  will  flower  on  a  wall  in  the 
winter  or  very  early  spring,  is  Chimoiiaiifhiis 
frarjran/i."  We  feel  sorry  for  the  child  who  has  to 
master  such  a  lesson.  Why  not,  at  any  rate,  tell 
the  child  that  Chinionanthus  is  "Winter  Sweer." 
On  page  11  Daphne  Mtzereum  is  the  sweet-smelling 
shrub  a  child  should  be  taught  to  call  the 
"  Mezereon."  The  use  of  botanic.il  language 
might  have  the  evil  effect  of  making  the  child 
refjard  gardening  as  a  mystery  impossible  to 
fathom,  a  school  in  which  simple  language  is 
mixed  up  with  names  as  unfamiliar  as  Sanscrit ; 
and  to  give  advice  alnut  budding  a  Rose  is  unwise. 
In  the  first  place,  Rose  budding  is  an  operation 
demanding  skill  and  watchfulness,  lest  in  holding 
a  sharp  knife  carelessly  persi^nal  injury  is  inflicted. 
If  the  book  had  been  written  with  the  same 
feeling  as  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  it  might 
have  proved  a  more  sensible  and  worlhj'  produc- 
tion :  "Although  spring  and  autumn  are  the 
busiest  seasons,  yet  I  think  I  have  shown  how 
much  \ou  can  find  to  do  all  through  the  summer 
months;  but  there  will  be  da\  s  of  idleness  too, 
hot  sultrj'  days,  perhaps,  when  you  see  the  leaden 
clouds  coming  up,  and  feel  jou  need  not  expend 
your  energy  in  watering,  as  the  heavy  raindrops 
will  soon  do  it  so  much  belter.  Then  it  is 
pleasant  to  sit  and  watch  the  flowers,  and 
the  busy  bees,  and  the  white  butterflies 
fluttering  round.  The  flowers  themselves  keep 
regular  hours.  They  are  not  wide-awake  all 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day.  Some  of 
them  go  to  bed  verj'  earl}' — long  before  the  sun 
has  set  they  fold  up  their  petals  for  the  night  ; 
others  wait  till  the  dew  is  falling,  while  others 
choose  that  time  for  waking  up.''  Simplicity 
must  always  be  the  keynote  of  children's  books. 
But  we  would  rather  take  ihe  child  to  hedgerow 
and  mead  there  to  receive  its  first  lessons  in  the 
lap  of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers — Naiure  herself. 
The  illustratiims  are  unsatislactorj'.  One  is  called 
"Phloniis  fructicosus  and  Spira?a  Aruncus,' not 
a  childlike  inscription  ;  and  we  must  remind  the 
author  that  it  is  Phlomis  fivticosa.  "  A  Wattled 
Summer  House"  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  a  child, 
except  to  have  tea  in  on  a  summer  day  ;  but  we 
have  written  sufficient  to  show  that  "Children's 
(iarflens"  has  so  many  defects  that  we  honestly 
cannot  recommend  it. 


SPRING      FLOWER      SHOAV     AT 
PIETERMARITZBURG,  NATAL. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Governor's  elegant  ball- 
room on  October  16.  There  was  a  very  fair  display 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  competition.  The 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  feel  interested  in 
knowing  what  their  kinsmen  in  this  far  distant 
part  of  the  British  Colonies  exhibit  at  a  spring 
flower  show.  Daffodils  and  ttie  many  bulbous 
flowers  we  associate  with  spring  flower  shows  in 
Britain  have  no  place  here.  1  have,  however, 
induced  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood  and  his  clever 
culiivator,  Mr.  Jnines  Wylie,  to  make  a  start  with 
DatTodils  in  the  Durban  Botanic  Gardens.  Their 
natural  fear  of  success  arises  from  the  winters 
being  comparatively  rainless  and  their  summers 
somewhat  wet.  Pi-  termariizburg  issome  2,00(1  feel 
higher  than  Durban,  still  almost  rainless  iu  winter 


Yesterday  I  had  a  long  walk  on  the  hills ; 
the  ground  was,  however,  so  dry  that  few 
flowers  were  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  way  up  from 
Durban  were  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
Brunsvigia  Josephina;  with  last  year's  flower-heads 
still  on  them.  Cyrtanthus  angustifolius,  a  most 
charming  scarlet  species,  was  in  full  flower  ;  and 
large  quantities  of  the  pure  white  Drimia,  better 
known,  I  suppose,  under  the  name  Sparaxis 
pulcherrinia  alba.  This  is  the  prevailing  species 
from  the  coast  line  to  a  certain  elevation,  when 
the  colour  changes  to  rose,  purple,  and  almost 
black.  Returning  to  the  flower  show,  occupying 
one  end  of  the  ball-room  (the  room  somewhat  dark 
for  a  flower  show,  especially  as  the  day  was  dull ; 
on  a  bright  day  the  light  might  be  all  that  could 
be  desired)  was  a  collection  of  large  well-grown 
specimens  of  Ferns  from  the  garden  of  Sir  B.  W. 
Greenacre,  K. C  B. 

Along  the  stages  on  the  left  from  this  fine  group 
of  Ferns  was  a  small  collection  of  Begonias,  mostly 
Rex  varieties  ;  then  three  competitions  for  the  best 
six  varieties  of  exotic  Ferns.  Amongst  these  were 
some  really  well-grown  specimens,  but  rather  small. 
Following  were  four  collections  of  indigenous 
Ferns,  six  species  of  each,  amongst  them  being 
some  familiar  types,  but  very  few  of  them  were 
well  grown.  Then  a  collection  of  indigenous  plants 
in  pans,  &c. ;  they  were  not  at  all  flattering  to 
the  skill  of  the  exhibitor,  amongst  them  Gilia 
aurantiaca,  which  should  make  a  good  pot  plant, 
dwarf  in  growth,  and  the  flowers  a  rich  oiange- 
scarlet  ;  a  small  Albuca,  I  could  not  learn  its 
name  ;  a  poorly  grown  Clivia.  The  others  of  no 
account. 

Pansies  and  Violas  in  pots  and  pans,  none  of 
them  showed  breed  or  cultivation.  Then  a  fine 
well-grown  specimen  of  the  j-ellow  spotted  large 
Colt's-foot.  The  novelty  of  the  show,  however, 
was  a  single  crown  of  Lily  of  the  Vallej',  with 
two  small  spikes  of  fair  -  sized  bells,  this  being 
the  first  time  the  flower  had  been  exhibited  in 
Pietermaritzburg.  Had  it  been  a  pot  with  ten  or 
twelve  crowns  there  would  have  been  some  tifect. 
At  Durban  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  not  flower, 
but  iu  the  higher  part  of  Pietermaritzburg 
evidently  it  may  be  got  to  do  fairly  well.  Three 
well-grown  pans  of  Selaginella  were  conspicuous. 
A  table  of  mixed  plants,  well  staged  but  rather 
crowded,  attracted  attention;  Mr.  W.  J.  Bell, 
florist  and  seedsman,  had  a  good  table  of  assorted 
cirt  flowers  ar  d  plants,  amongst  the  cut  flowers 
being  LiliumHariisii,MikadoPopp}',Hunnemannia 
and  many  others.  There  was  a  good  show  of  Roses 
and  many  competitors,  but  there  were  few  really 
good  flowers,  owing,  I  was  told,  to  the  unusually 
di'y  winter  months.  Some  varieties,  however,  had 
stood  the  drought  better  than  others  or  had  more 
care,  and  it  was  these  few  good  flowers  which 
redeemed  the  exhibits.  Table  decorations  were 
not  good,  but  the  space  limit  was  against  the 
exhibitors  displacing  much  taste.  At  Cape  Town 
better  results  were  obtained,  as  each  exhibitor  was 
allowed — as  in  London — a  table.  One  exhibitor 
of  Daisies  made  a  pretty  design  with  these  flowers 
in  letters  Daisies,  and  edged  the  frame  with  the 
same.  The  flowers  were  the  English  Daisy, 
Marguerites,  and  Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 
Ladies'  sprays  were  just  passable  ;  crosses  and 
wreaths  were  generally  good  ;  buttonholes  for 
dinner  table  were  also  pretty. 

An  arch  and  gate  ajar  were  in  really  good  taste, 
but  a  double-span  arch  did  not  come  out  at  all 
satisfactorily.  Baskets  of  indigenous  flowers ; 
only  one  of  the  group  showed  any  taste.  It  was 
conspicuous  for  Crinum  longiflorum  and  Gladiolus 
auianliacus.  The  collections  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  shown  on  cut  circular  papers  were  very  poor 
m  breed  and  size  of  flower.  Double  and  single 
Petuuias  staged  on  cut  circular  papers  were 
pretty.  Phlox  Drummondii  was  generally  poor. 
Some  really  good  specimens  of  Shirley  Poppies 
were  staged  in  glasses.  Ten  week  Slocks  very 
good.  A  few  of  the  Sweet  Williams  staged  were 
good.  Verbenas  verj'  poor,  which  was  surprising, 
as  the  plant  is  a  great  success  in  Natal  Collections 
of  ordinary  garden  flowers  fairly  good  and  repre- 
sentative. Mignonette,  Eschscholzia  all  in  a  glow. 
Poppies,  Sweet  Peas  (not  Eckloid's  fine  varieties) 
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Salpiglossis,  Cornflowers,  Indian  Pinks,  Snap- 
dragons, Coreopsis,  Cosmos,  Gaillardias,  Candy- 
tuft, Cannas,  Larkspurs,  pot  Marigolds,  and  white 
Marguerites  were  conspicuous  ;  besides  these  were 
many  others  o£  our  common  garden  annuals. 
Bouquets  generally  were  far  too  lumpy,  both  as 
regards  Rose  or  mixed  bouquets.  The  redeeming 
features  amongst  these  were  three  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bell,  florist ;  one,  yellow  Roses,  each  flower  grace- 
fully drooping,  and  intermingled  with  the   small 


The  Mushroom  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  j  must  be  taken  away  in  the  rough,  long  and 
can  Idc  grown  here  to  a  greater  perfection  than  I  short  together.  Where  this  provision  does  not 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  either  out  of  I  exist   it  will  be  better   to   fetch   the  manure 


ii\\</h^\. 


MDSHBOOM    BED    WHEN    FIRST    MADE  AND    SPAWNED. 

(The  second  portion  is  -moulded  over  with  soil.) 

Maidenhair  Fern,  also  a  graceful  spray  bouquet, 
and  yet  another,  to  each  of  which  a  first  prize  was 
awarded. 

A  collection  of  wild  flowers  was  staged  in  glasses, 
the  principal  of  which  were  as  follows  :  White 
Drimia,  small  cream-coloured  Gladiolus,  Strelitzia 
augusta.  Gladiolus  aurantiacus,  Cyrtanthus 
angustifoliuB,  Burchellia  capensis,  Senecio  con- 
color,  Lasioi-permum,  Cyrtanthus  AlcKeni,  Or- 
nithogalum  thjrsiflorum,  Hedyotia,  Crotolaria, 
Greyia  Sutherlandi  (Natal  Battle  Brush),  Thun- 
bergia  natalensis,  Crinum  longiflorum,  Jatminum, 
Pink  l)iarania,  Cycnium  tabulum,  a  beautiful 
white-flowered  parasite,  but,  like  Harveya,  all 
efforts  to  propagate  it  have  failed. 

There  was  a  small  collection  of  fruit,  mostly 
Citrons.  Two  dishes  of  good-looking  Strawberries, 
but  the  dishes  represented  the  smallest  and  largest 
fruit,  showing  that  the  exhibitor  had  no  idea  of 
grading,  only  of  quantity.  The  collection  of 
vegetables  was  small.  Some  very  good  Beet,  but 
Lettuce,  kc,  poor.  Peter  Bakr,  V.M.H. 

Pieterma7-itzbtirg,  Natal. 


doors  in  our  fields,  or  under  artificial  conditions 
in  houses  specially  prepared,  or  on  the  out-of- 
door  system  as  practised  by  market  garden 
growers. 

With  regard  to  our  natural  field  crops  in 
autumn  after  a  hot  summer,  followed  by  warm 
and  heavy  showers  of  rain  (on  most  of  our 
warm  and  properly  drained  meadow  lands), 
the  valuable  Mushroom  comes  up  in  generous 
quantities,  and  that  without  the  help  of  man  ; 
indeed,  as  a  welcome  gift  from  the  lap  of 
Nature,  a  gift  of  late  years  which  has  helped 
the  farmer  more  on  many  occasions  to  pay  the 
rent  than  has  the  ordinary  cultivated  crops  of 
the  farm.  It  is  a  moot  question,  but  beyond 
the  province  of  this  work  as  to  whether  field 
Mushrooms  cannot  be  grown  profitably,  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  and  is  a  hint  to  the  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  and  others  interested.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  is  dealt  with 
from  four  different  standpoints  :  (1)  The  pro- 
fessional or  private  gardener ;  (2)  the  amateur ; 
(3)  the  market  gardener  ;  and  (4)  the  cottager, 
closing  with  a  few  hints  as  to  successful 
methods  of  field  culture,  with  a  chapter  of 
instructions  of  how  to  manufacture  Mushroom 
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MUSHROOM  GROWIXG  IN   GARDEN 
FIELD,  AND  COTTAGE  PLOT. 
k   MONG    the    vegetables    produced    in 
l\  garden  or  field  the   Mushroom   is 

/  \  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  this 
t — *  popularity  is  not  confined  to  one 
1  \.  class.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
the  article  in  a  fresh  condition  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  latter  difliculty  places  the  Mushroom 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  for  certainly  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  as  except  during  September  and 
October,  when  they  are  plentiful  in  some 
seasons  in  the  fields,  the  price  otherwise  is 
prohibitive,  being  neverless  than  Is.  per  lb.,  and 
this  not  for  fleshy,  fresh  British-grown  Mush- 
rooms, but  for  thin,  dry,  and  hard  French  ones, 
only  fit  for  soups  and  flavourings.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  the  above  statement  that 
there  are  no  Mushrooms  grown  in  England  on 
commercial  principles,  as  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  and  so  much  are  those  fresh  Mus-hrooms 
appreciated  that  they  are  immediately  disposed 
of  to  regular  customers  at  handsome  prices  at 
local  markets  where  grown. 


spawn. 

In  the  homes  of  the  rich  there  are  for  the 
most  part  the  necessary  materials  for  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  crops  in  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  managed  as  these  gardens  are, 
by  highly  trained  and  experienced  gardeners, 
it  would  seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  remarks 
for  their  guidance  on  the  growing  of  Mush- 
rooms. Simple  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
inexperienced,  the  Mushroom  is  an  erratic 
crop.  The  young  horticultural  student 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  qualify  himself  at 
some  future  time,  not  too  remote,  let  us  hope, 
for  a  responsible  head  gardener's  position  -will 
find  a  knowledge  of  Mushroom  growing 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  his  acquisitions, 
as  in  good  and  well-equipped  gardens  Mush- 
rooms are  in  urgent  demand  and  expected 
almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  failure  in 
the  supply  often  makes  matters  very  unpleasant 
for  the  gardener.  Our  first  consideration  mitst 
be  the 

Man  ORE  AND  Its  Peepaeation, 
the    two    fundamental    principles    on    which  [well-known 
success  or   failure  rests.    With 
regard    to    the    most    suitable  -._ 

manure,  horse  manure  is  the 
best,  and  if  good  results  are  to 
be  obtained  the  manure  from 
corn-fed  animals  when  little  or 
no  drugs  are  given  should  be 
chosen.  Manure  from  heavily 
drugged  horses  is  absolutely  of 
no  use  for  successful  Mushroom 
growing,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
important  points  to  notice. 
With  regard  to  stables  in  private 
establishments  this  precaution 
is  not  so  necessary,  but  where 
London  or  any  other  city's 
stalJe  manure  is  the  medium 
the  grower  cannot  be  too  careful 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  manure 
he  has  to  deal  with. 

The  Mui-hroom  grower  must 
be  on  good  terms  with  the 
coachman  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
stables,  who  will  separate  the  manure  of 
sick  horses,  and  in  this  way  prove  a  good 
friend.  Some  stables  are  provided  with  a 
covered  roof  over  the  manure  yard,  and,  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  stable 


away  every  day,  or  at  least  every  other  day, 
and  place  it  in  a  dry,  open  shed  in  the  garden, 
as  on   keeping   rain   away   from   the  manure 
depends  much  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
crops.     Whether  it  is   decided  to  clear  away 
the  manure  daily,  every  other  day,  or  twice  a 
week,  let  it  be   delivered,  if  possible,  into  a 
dry,  open  shed,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  or,  minus  an  open  shed,  in  some  sheltered, 
dry,  and  airy  corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  can 
be  protected  and  turned  over,  and  the  extra 
moisture  liberated  until  it  is  dry  enough  to 
place  in  a  heap  to  undergo  slight  fermentation. 
The  first  thing  to  do  with  the  long  and  short 
manure  from  the  stables  is  to  turn  it  over  with 
a  three-  or  four-tined  fork.    A  fork  of  this 
width  will  admit  of  all  the  actual  manure 
falling  through  by  slightly  shaking  it,  as  well. 
as  much  of  the  short,  littery  straw.     This  is- 
all  we  want  from  the  manure  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Mushroom  beds,  the  long  straw 
being  laid  on  one  side  for  other  purposes,  when 
it  will   be  most  useful,  especially   when  the 
market  garden  aspect  of  Mushroom  culture  is 
dealt  with.    The  next  process  after  the  manure 
is  properly  shaken  out  from  the  rough  straw  is 
to  lay  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  at  an 
even  thickness  of  about  7  inches  in  order  to 
expose  it  to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  drying, 
and  also  to  cause  a  very  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  fermentation.     Every  load  de- 
livered must  be  served  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  whole   turned  over  ■with  the   fork   about 
every  three  or  four  days  in  order  to  liberate 
any  rank  gases  generated.     After  undergoing 
this  process  for  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
the  manure  will  be  fit  to  throw  together  into 
a  large  heap  to  cause   further   fermentation, 
thereby  reducing  the  heat  of  the  manure  to 
the  temperature  of  80°  or  82°  Fahr.,  when  it 
will  be  of  a  safe  and  proper  temperature  to 
form  into  beds  in  the  Mushroom  house  proper 
or  wherever  else  it  may  be  proposed  to  con- 
struct the  beds. 

Upon  the  careful  preparation  and  the  proper 
condition  the  manure  may  be  in  at  the  time 
the  beds  are  made  up  depends  to  a  larger 
extent  than  on  any  other  particulars  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  crops.  It  is  a 
act  that  Mushrooms   abound  in 


MUSHROOM   BEDS  OUT   OF   DOORS  IN  BEARING. 


manure  is  fetched  away  every  three  days,  and 


nitrogen.  It  is  also  well  known"  'that 
nitrogen  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  manure  of  horses,  therefore  in 
subjecting  the  manure  to  fermentation  there 
is  danger  if  this  process  is  overdone  of 
the  nitrogen  escaping  in  the  way  of  ammonia 
to    the    great    detriment     of     the.,,  manure 
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and  the  subsequent  crops.  The  chief  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  this  is  to  be  careful  to 
prevent  at  all  costs  too  rapid  a  fermentation 
and  the  consequent  high  temperature.  B3' 
adding,  say,  two  barrowloads  of  soil  to  the 
cartload  of  manure  and  well  mixed  before  the 
manure  is  formed  into  a  heap  for  the  purpose 
of  fermentation,  this  mould  will  answer  the 
useful  purpose  of  absorbing  the  nitrogen, 
preventing  its  escape,  and  preserving  it  for 
the  Mushrooms  later  on.  The  manure  after 
laeing  placed  in  a  heap  as  advised  should 
remain  so  for,  say,  three  or  four  days.  If  not 
overdry  when  put  up  three  days  is  sufficiently 
long  enough,  but  if  moderately  dry  four  days 
is  not  too  long.  The  safest  and  best  plan  is 
to  put  a  trial  stick  in  the  heap,  one  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  centre,  say,  3  feet  deep. 
It  should  be  examined  on  the  second  and 
every  subsequent  day,  and  if  the  stick  becomes 
in  any  way  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear  the 
heap  must  be  opened  out  at  once  and  the 
manure  spread  out  for  a  few  hours  to  cool,  and 
afterwards  put  up  again  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  same  precautions  taken  with  the  trial 
sticks,  &c.,  as  regards  heat,  and  if  still  too 
high  the  heap  must  be  opened  out  again  to 
cool  and  reformed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
as  before,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  heat 
will  have  dropped  to  about  85°  or  90'',  and 
ready  for  forming  the  beds.  The  fact  of 
opening  up  the  manure  again  in  removing  it 
to  the  Mushroom  house  will  further  reduce 
the  tempnrature  a  little,  bringing  it  down  to 
about  80°  or  82°,  which,  as  1  said  before,  it 
should  be  at  the  time  the  beds  are  formed. 
Before  leaving  the  important  subject  of  the 
manure  let  me  again  reiterate  the  vital  points 
to  observe  in  its  preparation  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  -  rain  to  be  kept  ofl ; 
expose  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  in  a  shed  to 
dry  surplus  moisture  without  undue  fermen- 
tation. When  this  process  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  fermentation  afterwards,  when  the 
manure  is  formed  in  a  heap  as  advised,  is 
much  less  violent  and  more  gradual,  thereby 
reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  escape  of 
ammonia  to  a  minimum.  In  this  way  not 
only  are  heavier  crops  of  better  Mushrooms 
secured,  but  the  beds  will  last  in  bearing  half 
as  long  again  as  will  those  formed  from 
manure  which  has  been  overheated  and  put 
up  wet.  The  latter  conditions  are  undoubtedly 
accountable  for  more  failures  than  most  people 
are  aware  of.  1  must  here  mention  that  those 
who  aspire  to  grow  Mushrooms  under  artificial 
conditions  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  and 
who  have  only  a  limited  quantity  of  manure 
to  deal  with,  must  not  wait  until  a  large  heap 
is  collected  together  sufficient  to  form  a  good- 
sized  bnd,  because  if  they  do  that  manure  first 
collected  would  be  overspent  and  practically 
useless  before  a  good-sized  heap  could  be  got 
together.  Therefore  the  bed  must  be  made  up 
in  small  sections  at  a  time  as  the  manure  is 
got  ready,  and  this  is  really  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  as  a  moderate  and  well-sustained 
supply  is  secured  rather  than  a  glut  at  one 
time  and  scarcity  at  another. 

How  TO  Form  the  Beds. 
The  system  now  under  consideration  is  the 
one  followed  in  private  gardens  where  a  proper 
house  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  house 
is  generally  a  lean-to  with  a  north  aspect, 
situated  at'the  back  of  vineries,  &c.,  or  of  a 
garden  wall,  and  no  better  position  could  be 
found.  If  it  is  sunk  below  the  ground  level 
so  much  the  b  tter,  as  being  less  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  temperatures  and  more  easily 
kept  in  a  humid  state.  The  beds  should  be 
formed   on   either   side  with  a  path  in  the 


middle,  and  .3'.  feet  wide  is  the  most  convenient 
width  for  the  bed.  The  depth  should  be  9  inches. 
The  best  material  to  form  the  beds  with  is 
stone,  brick,  or  slate,  but  not  wood  or  any- 
thing perishable.  It  is  then  well  under  the 
grower's  control  in  respect  to  gathering  the 
Mushrooms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 


THE    DODECATHEON. 

THK  natural  order  Primulacea  contains 
many  beautiful  plants  which  are  always 
much  sought  after  by  lovers  of  the 
garden.  They  are  legion,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  undeservedly 
despised  and  almost  forgotten  kinds, 
are  all  in  great  request.  Amongst  this  number  is 
the  Dodecatheon,  a  hardy  perennial.  What  grace 
there  is  in  its  drooping  flowers  on  stalks  which 
stand  clear  of  the  foliage  !  The  name,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  literally  means  Twelve  Gods. 
The  great  botanist,  Lionasus,  who  first  described 
this  plant,  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  to  the  number  generally  found  upon  the  same 
stalk.  Of  course  this  is  far  from  being  the  exact 
number  in  every  species  ;  we  have  often  counted 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  upon  the  same  stem.  The 
shades  of  colour  are  not  very  numerous,  and  they 
vary  from  red-purple  to  pure  white.  The  flowers 
have  a  vague  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Cyclamen 
(another  genus  of  Primulacea;),  but  with  this  great 
difference,  that  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
isolated. 

There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  Dodeca- 
theon; most  of  them  are  rather  delicate  in  the  North, 
and  require  a  covering  during  the  winter.  Dead 
leaves  or  short  straw  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
this  coveringcan  be  kept  in  position  against  the  wind 
by  branches  or  by  long  manure.  The  plants  should 
be  carefully  labelled,  for  they  lose  their  leaves  in 
winter.  They  should  be  cultivated  in  leaf-mould, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  earth  and  sand.  A 
partly  shaded  position  especially  suits  them.  The 
position  of  the  plant  must  be  changed  at  least  every 
third  year,  and  the  removal  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  divide  the  tufts  ;  these  should  be  at 
once  replanted  in  a  new  and  carefully  prepared 
soil,  the  operation  being  performed  when  the 
coverings  are  removed  in  March,  or  about  the 
month  of  September.  The  Dodecatheon  is  also 
increased  by  sowings  made  in  autumn  on  cold 
beds  covered  with  frames  during  the  winter.  The 
young  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  the  middle 
of  April.  Although  Dodecatheons  like  moisture  it 
is  well  to  drain  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted,  for  stagnant  moisture  may  cause  the 
stems  to  rot. 

In  a  word  these  hardy  plants  are  not  much  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  others,  provided  the  gardener 
does  not  omit  to  bestow  upon  them  the  trifling 
care  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  species 
which  is  sometimes  still  met  with  in  amateurs' 
gardens  is  Dodecatheon  Meadia.  From  the  centre 
of  its  root-leaves  springs  a  stalk  some  thirty  or 
forty  centimetres  high,  carrying  about  twelve 
drooping  flowers  of  a  red-purple  colour,  and  with 
their  petals  erect  exactly  as  in  the  Cyclamen. 
D.  integrifolia  and  D.  Jeffreyi  have  been  used  by 
seedsmen  to  produce  interesting  hybrids,  of  which 
the  names  are  given  below.  The  first  of  these 
bears  flowers  of  a  lilac-pink  or  purple  colour,  the 
second  has  flowers  of  the  colour  of  carmine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dodecatheons  known  to 
commerce  or  in  botanical  gardeiis  : — 

D.  Media  (Lin.  North  America),  divisions  of 
the  corolla  very  erect,  purplish  pink,  with  green 
spots  ;  D.  MeaJia  var.  brevifolium  (Gray),  D.  M. 
lanuifolium  (Gray),  synonymous  with  D.  Jeffreyi 
(Hortus),  Rocky  Mountains,  larger  flowers,  bright 
pink  with  spots  ;  D.  M.  macrocarpum  (Gray), 
synonymous  with  D.  gigauteum  (Hortus) ;  D.  M. 
splendidum  (Hortus),  D.  M.  coeroleum,  D.  M. 
laciniata  (Florin),  I).  M.  albiflorum  (Hortus),  D.  M. 


lilacinum  (Hortus),  D.  M.  elegans  (Hortus),  D.  M. 
.'rigidum,  D.  M.  hortense.  Some  thirty  varieties 
have  sprung  from  these  ;  such  a  collection  is  but 
rarely  met  with.  There  is  also  the  D.  Clevelandi 
(Greene),  an  American  variety ;  the  D.  integri- 
fiilia  (Michaux),  United  States  ;  D.  Lemoinei 
(Lemoine)  and  its  varieties,  D.  L.  atropurpureum, 
D.  L.  conipaetum,  D.  L.  elegans,  D.  L.  excelsum, 
D.  L.  robustuni  ;  all  these  varieties  were  produced 
by  Lemoine  of  Nancy  ;  D.  pauciflorum,  introduced 
by  the  same  grower  ;  D.  Hendersoni.  There  are 
charming  plants  among  this  large  collection  of 
Dodecatheons  ;  it  is  surprising  that  we  so  seldom 
see  them  in  gardens. 

Ad.  Van  den  HEEDEin  BiilhtiniVArhoriculture. 


SOCIETIES. 


NORFOLK     AND     NORWICH     HORTICi:LTURAL 
SOCIETYS    CHRYSANTHE51U.M  SHOW. 

This  show,  a  three  day  tlxture,  is  held  usually  at  a  late 
daLe  considering  the  surnnindintjs,  being  lield  this  year  on 
the  2Utli,  21st,  and  22nd  ult.  The  venue  is  the  grand  old 
hall  of  St.  Andrews  and'  the  adj,  ining  one  of  Blaciffriars. 
Taking  a  general  suivey  of  tlie  e.xliibita  (in  spite  of  predic- 
tions of  a  tjad  time  expressed  by  tlie  usual  giumbler  lype 
owing  to  the  wet  season),  these  surpassed  last  year  in  njany 
things  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  stands  of 
Japanese  cut  blooms,  and  also  in  the  fruit  section.  Sir 
Saville  Crosaley  took  the  premier  award  f<»r  a  stand  of  forty- 
eight  well-finished  blooms,  and  also  a  charming  two  dozen 
stand  of  incurves,  having  in  this  latter  the  medal  bloom,  a 
massive  specimen  of  Mme.  Ferlat.  The  medal  for  best 
Japanese  was  secured  by  W.  R.  Seaso,  Esq.,  Lowestoft,  with 
a  bold  well-balanced  (lower  of  Kiniberley.  Lord  de  Ramsey, 
Lord  Walsingham,  and  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  M.P.,  were 
also  prominent  prize  winners  in  the  cut  bloom  classes.  The 
best  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pot^  were  those  sent  by 
A.  J.  Bunting,  Esq.,  Old  Catton,  having  bold  blooms,  with 
stems  well  covered  with  good  healthy  foliage.  H.  Rider 
Hagga?'d,  Esq..  secured  the  first  prize  in  all  three  classes 
for  Orchids,  staging  some  very  choice  Oncidiums.  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suftield,  had  grand  specimens  of 
Grapes  and  Pears,  securing  the  chief  prizes  ;  whilst  for 
vegetables,  Mr.  G.  Davieson,  gardener  to  Captain  Petre, 
Westwick  House,  could  fairly  claim  chanipion!.hip  by  the 
large  percentage  of  firsts  ticketed  on  his  exhibits.  This 
exhibitor  also  had  the  best  nine  dishes  of  cooking  Apples, 
and  grand  samples  they  were.  One  of  the  most  strikiug 
tVatures  was  a  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  pots  and 
exhibited  in  a  massive  bank  by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  a 
specialist  of  Tuckswood,  Norwich  :  it  covered  55  feet  long 
by  C  feet  wide,  and  embraced  over  250  diffeient  kinds. 
Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  had  a  di!.pUy  of  much 
merit,  consisting  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthejnuras,  put 
plants,  fiuits,  and  sundries.  Hobbies,  Limited,  had  a  bank 
of  the  leading  exhibition  Chrysantheniunia  set  up  in  bold 
array,  also  some  pretty  bunches  of  Roses  from  their  fieldfl. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
AT  the  November  mon'h'v  meeting  Mr.  J.  Clayton,  manager 
to  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  Limited,  read  an  iuteiesting 
paper,  entitled  "The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year:  Notes 
Taken  in  a  Garden."  Messrs.  T.  B.  Field,  F  Piper,  J.  W. 
Clarke,  and  others  engaged  in  an  interesting  discussion, 
pointing  to  the  gardener's  opportunity  of  comparing  wilk 
the  open  book  of  Nature  before  him  the  works  of  his  Creator. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
This  up-to-date  society  held  a  well-attended  meeting  at  St. 
.Tohn's  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.RH.S,,  occupied  the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening 
was  "Fungus,"  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  Harding,  of  CliftOD, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  lecture  was  a  moat 
instructive  one,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  his  very 
attentive  audience.  He  divided  his  lecture  into  four  heads, 
namely  :  Moulds  and  mildews,  rusts  and  smuts,  galls  and 
blisters,  canker  and  dry  rot,  each  head  receiving  careful 
consideration,  hia  remarks  being  followed  with  no  small 
amount  of  interest.  Mr.  Harding  pointed  out  the  extreme 
beauty  of  fungi  when  under  a  poweiful  microscope,  many  of 
us  being  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  very  ordinary  every.day 
things,  simply  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  these  natural 
beauties,  the  colourings  in  many  being  almost  unsurpassed 
He  gave  information  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  fungi  bemg 
introduced,  one  specimen  alone  being  capable  of  spreading 
millions  of  spores,  pointing  out  that  they  would  only 
Hourish  where  the  conditions  suited  their  requirementa. 
He  fully  described  the  Potato  and  Tomato  disease,  «hich  at 
times  were  very  troublesome  to  the  gardener.  Altogether 
his  lecture  was  highly  instructive,  and  he  was  unanimously 
accorded  the  heaity  thanks  of  the  meeting.  His  lecture 
was  much  enhanced  by  150  water-colour  drawings,  very 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Queen's  Road,  Clifton,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  lieautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  he  was 
voted  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  association  for  his  kindness. 
The  prizes  for  the  evening  were  for  a  vase  of  autumn  foli<ige 
and  berries,  for  under  gardeners  only,  the  prize-winners  being 
Messrs.  Keeford.  R.  Poole,  and  A.  Coombs.  A  ceitillcate  ut 
merit  was  awarded  to  Ladv  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  »h» 
takes  such  a  kindly  interest  in  ihe  doings  of  the  association, 
for  a  Pineapple  and  a  collection  iif  fiinui,  one  also  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr  Bird)  for  a  fine  bloom 
of  Florence  Molyneux  Chrysanthemum. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 
FROM  -JAPAN. 

A  MONG  the    more    important    lectures 

/\         delivered  before  the  Royal  Horti- 

/    \       cultural   Society    during  the  year 

/       \      that  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  was 

that  by  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  on 

"  The    Lesser  -  known  Trees    and    Shrubs    of 

Japan,"  and  those  present  will  remember  the 

exceptionally  interesting  collection  of    dried 

and  living  specimens  from  the  nursery  of  the 

firm  at  Ooombe  Wood,  Kingston. 

At  this  planting  season,  and  at  a  period  in 
the  history  of  English  gardening  when  there  is 
a  greater  desire  to  think  as  much  of  the 
woodland  as  of  the  flower  border,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Veitch  should  not  be  forgotten.  To 
plant  recklessly  the  more  recent  additions  till 
they  have  proved  their  worth  for  this  climate 
would  be  foolish  and  expensive,  but  those 
able  to  do  so  may  well  make  trials  with  a  view 
to  further  plantings  in  the  future.  It  may  be 
urged  that  our  beautiful  native  shrubs  are  not 
planted  in  the  free  groups  we  would  have  them 
seen,  and  certainly  no  foreign  shrubs  can  com- 
pare with  or  take  the  place  of  our  Yews  or 
Hollies.  However  large  a  collection  of  exotics 
may  be,  a  winter  walk  among  them  only  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  more  cheerfully  hand- 
some than  our  Hollies  or  more  solemnly 
dignified  than  our  Yews.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  beautiful  species  from  Japan 
and  China  should  not  take  a  proper  share  in 
garden  adornment. 

To  show  the  wealth  of  the  flora  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Veitch  mentioned  in  his  lecture  that  at 
one  place,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Professor  Sargent  had  found  no  less 
than  forty-six  species  and  varieties  of  plants, 
and,  within  a  five-mile  radius,  sixty  -  two, 
though,  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  has  recently 
travelled  in  China,  has  proved,  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  found  in  Japan  are  also 
natives  of  China. 

We  have  studied  the  lovely  species  from 
China  and  Japan  with  much  interest,  and 
those  who  visit  regularly  the  shows  and 
meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  living  specimens 
in  either  leaf  or  flower,  and  therefore  in  a 
measure  find  out  for  themselves  their  value  for 
English  gardens. 

Our  visits  to  Coombe  Wood  to  see  the  intro- 
ductions from  abroad  in  health  and  vigour 
have  been  of  extreme  interest  and  utility,  and 
It  is  astonishin  the  better-known  species 


are  not  more  planted  in  English  gardens, 
though  their  hardiness  has  been  proved  by 
long  experience. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
shrubs  that  we  seldom  find  mentioned  in  books 
or  journals,  but  yet  possess  great  flower  beauty. 
One  is  Viburnum  tomentosum  Mariesi,  a  quite 
distinct  species,  and  so  graceful  that  a  large 
group  on  lawn  or  in  woodland  would  be  an 
unfailing  delight  during  the  time  of  flowering. 
It  is  allied  to  the  well-known  V.  plicatum, 
but  with  this  great  diiference— that  the  sterile 
flowers  are  confined  to  the  outer  portions  of 
the  inflorescence.  This  imparts  a  quaint  beauty 
to  the  shrub.  Its  spreading  shoots  are  lined 
with  the  flat  cymes,  and  the  whole  bush  a  mass 
of  cream-white,  more  pleasurable  even  than 
the  wealth  of  ivory  clusters  of  the  better-known 
V.  plicatum. 

The  Styrax  genus  illustrates  the  slow  appre- 
ciation shown  for  good  hardy  shrubs  from 
Japan.  S.  Obassia  has  been  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  nurseries  for  many  years,  flowering  with 
delightful  freedom  in  its  appointed  season,  but 
we  have  not  seen  a  tree  of  either  this  or  any 
other  Styrax  elsewhere.  Professor  Sargent,  in 
Garden  and  Forest — a  journal  whose  brief  life 
we  have  never  ceased  to  regret — writes  of  this 
species  thus  :  "  As  an  ornamental  plant  the 
most  valuable  of  this  family  (Styraceas)  as 
represented  in  Japan  is  certainly  Styrax 
Obassia,  a  tree  which  grows  as  far  north  as 
Saporo  in  Yeso,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  as  hardy  as  Cercidiphyllum, 
Magnolia  Kouba,  Syringa  japonica,  and  other 
Yeso  trees  with  which  it  grows  and  which 
flourish  in  New  England."  S.  japonica  is 
another  beautiful  species  which  makes  the 
hillsides  of  Central  Japan  white  with  flowers 
in  the  month  of  j\Iay,  and  has  proved  quite 
hardy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Veitch  alluded  to  the  Japanese  Maples, 
and  A.  distylum  in  particular,  as  a  noble 
tree.  Frona  what  we  have  seen  of  this  species 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  the  near 
future  much  planted  in  English  gardens.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  firm  from  the  high 
mountains  of  Nippon,  and  Messrs.  Veitch's 
description  is  an  apt  one  :  "  The  foliage  is  very 
distinct,  being  composed  of  single  ovate  acute 
leaves,  with  finely  serrate  margins,  5  inches  to 
7  inches  long  and  3j  inches  to  4  inches  broad, 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  and  quite  glabrous 
except  at  the  base  and  the  axils  of  the  larger 
nerves.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  highly  ornamental  tree  for  park  or 
pleasure  ground." 


Cornus  macrophylla,  C.  brachypoda  varie- 
gata,  and  C.  Kousa  form  a  charming  trio  of 
introductions  from  Japan,  but  they  are  as  rare 
as  a  species  brought  to  this  land  a  week  ago. 
C.  macrophylla  flowers  superbly  at  Coombe- 
Wood,  the  branches  almost  bent  with  the 
burden  of  blossom.  Professor  Sargent  wrote- 
of  it  as  follows  in  Garden  and  Forest: — "  It  is- 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Cornels,  and  in- 
size  and  habit  the  stateliest  and  most  imposing 
member  of  the  genus.  In  Japan,  trees  50  feet 
or  60  feet  in  height  with  stout,  well-developed 
trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  are  not 
uncommon,  and  when  such  specimens  rise- 
above  the  thick  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  which, 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Central  Japan  often- 
cover  the  steep  slopes,  they  are  splendid 
objects,  with  their  long  branches  standing  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem  and  forming  distinct 
Hat  tiers  of  foliage,  for  the  leaves  are  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branchlets,  which- 
grow  nearly  upright  on  the  older  branches. 
These  are  5  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  3  inches 
to  4  inches  broad,  dark  green  on  the  upper- 
surface  and  very  pale,  sometimes  nearly  white - 
on  the  lower  surface."  C.  Kousa  is  another 
species  well  worthy  of  the  planter's  attention, 
and  many  other  instances  might  be  given  of 
the  strange  neglect  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  great 
charm  and  distinctness  introduced  of  late  years 
from  Japan.  That  excellent  Birch  (Betula 
Maximowiczii)  will,  as  Mr.  Veitch  said,  prove 
"  better  than  anything  we  possess,"  and  a  great 
future  is  predicted  for  the  .Japanese  Oaks,, 
deciduous  and  evergreen.  Quercus  dentata 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  feet  in  these  eastern 
forests,  and  the  evergreen  Q.  acuta,  Q.  cuspi- 
data,  and  Q.  serrata  were  much  praised  for 
their  noble  leaves  and  spreading  growth. 
Daphniphyllum  glaucescens  is  an  evergreen 
that  is  slow  to  win  the  regard  of  the  planter, . 
but  few  handsomer  evergreens  exist;  it  is  quite 
hardy,  leafy,  and  just  the  shrub  for  the  lawn. 

Of  the  good  work  accomplished  in  recent 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  bringing  home  the  plants  of  perma- 
nent value  for  this  country,  we  need  not  write; 
it  is  evident  in  the  gardens  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  earnest  endeavours  of 
such  travellers  as  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  him- 
self and  the  firm's  collector,  Mr.  E.  H.Wilson,, 
while  quietly  working  for  our  good  have 
been  men  of  the  rare  quality  of  Dr.  Henry, 
who  has  enriched  our  collections  with  many 
things  we  now  regard  as  flowers  for  all  gardens. - 
Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  work  accom 
plished  at  Kew,  apart  from  purely  botanical 
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considerdtioiis,  in  iilantiag  these  bL-aucitul 
introductions  in  ways  to  reveal  their  value  for 
English  gardens.  They  are  ]ilanted  in  border 
and  woodland,  and  thus  we  know  their  value 
for  similar  places  in  private  domains.  This  is 
a  practical  phase  of  gardening  we  rejoice  to 
find  carried  out  ungrudgingly  at  Kew  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  smoke  and  dirt  from  the  fast 
■encroaching  Metropolis. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL,    HALL. 

Is  Keconsii)ER.a.tio>-  Possible  I 
Sir,— As  one  of  the  many  Fellows  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  heart,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so  in  your  pages,  that  the 
design  for  the  hall  that  has  been  published  is 
not  the  final  pronouncement  of  the  council's 
-opinion  as  to  a  suitable  building  by  which  to 
commemorate  worthily  the  society's  centenary. 

I  cannot  help  being  aware  that,  in  many 
cases  besides  my  own,  in  all  those  in  fact  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  in  friendly  or  accessible 
contact,  that  the  proposed  design  is  viewed 
with  entire  disfavour,  in  some  with  absolute 
dismay.  We  say  to  each  other -is  it  possible 
that  that  is  the  best  that  this  now  great  and 
powerful  society  can  put  forward  as  the 
•expression  in  architecture  of  its  aims  and 
position !  We  think— with  bowed  heads- 
how  our  French  friends,  with  their  admirable 
taste  in  matters  technical,  will  laugh  at  us  ! 
We  think  and  say  all  kinds  of  things  that  for 
courtesy  sake  we  dare  not  disclose  to  the 
building  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
•Society.  One  thing  only  by  your  permission 
I  will  say  for  myself  and  for  the  others  whose 
minds  I  know  —  that  we  earnestly  trust 
there  may  yet  be  time  and  willingness  to 
•reconsider  the  whole  matter. 

It  would  be  easy  to  heap  abuse  on  the 
unhappy  plans  tbem.selves,  but  this  is  not  my 
■  desire  or  intention,  only  to  give  expression  to 
the  earnest  hope  that  they  are  not  finally 
acepted. 

Your  present  correspondent  is  not  an 
architect,  but  has  been  long  in  touch  with 
matters  of  structure  and  design.  One  writer 
'in  The  Garden  suggested  an  added  porch 
as  an  improvement  to  one  face,  but  no 
added  ornament  can  redeem  a  poor  design. 
In  architecture  the  whole  design  in  its 
unity  expresses  dignity  or  expresses  mean- 
ness, or  anything  between,  unless,  as  is,  alas ! 
so  often  the  case,  it  expresses  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  not  added  ornament  that  makes  a 
•beautiful  building,  but  good  design  and  pro- 
.portion  from  the  very  beginning. 

In  the.se  plans,  moreover,  one  cannot  help  ob- 
serving many  examples  of  opportunity  wasted, 
-such  for  instance  as  rather  obvious  ways  of 
-making  the  hall  not  only  better  suited  for  its 
•own  purpose,  but  of  rendering  it  more  attractive 
and  better  adapted  for  letting  purposes  for 
many  kinds  of  social  gatherings  ;  for  it  is  to 
'be  presumed  that  as  shows  are  held  only 
fortnightly  it  will  be  available  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  evident  advantage  of  the 
-society's  finances.  There  might  also  be  ways 
of  offering  greater  convenience  and  comfort  to 
-exhibitors,  and  of  safeguarding  the  entrance  of 
tender  plants  in  cold  weather,  and  so  on. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  write  an  appeal 
direct  to  the  building  committee,  but  one  letter 
to  their  office  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  whereas  in  your  pages  it  may  be  of 
more  utility  as  showing  others  what  some 
•fellow  members  feel,  in  order  that  they  may, 
as  I  trust  they  will,  desire  to  take  part  in  an 
appeal,  in  all  friendly  courtesy,  to  their  .society's 
■building  committee.  F.R.H.S. 


bIK,  — it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  exercise 
of  editorial  discretion  not  to  invite  a  general 
discussion  of  the  proposed  plans  for  the  new 
hall,  but  the  interests  involved  are  large  and 
important,  and  tbe  particular  plans  adopted 
may  make  or  mar  what  .should  be  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society. 
Whether  preferring,  first,  the  garden  or  the 
hall,  we  must  all  feel  that,  the  latter  having 
achieved  precedence,  the  .society  should  have 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  justify- 
ing the  very  large  expenditure  which  is  to  be 
incurred.  That  the  plans  shown  to  us  have 
been  received  by  many  with  feelings,  to  say 
the  l<=ast  of  it,  amounting  to  very  great  dis- 
appointment, if,  indeed,  not  to  actual  dismay, 
is  no  secret  in  the  horticultural  world.  "  Cannot 
the  plans  be  stopped,  or  at  least  further  con- 
sidered and  amended  if  good  cause  be  shown?" 
is  a  question  which  has  been  fre(|uently  heard 
amongst  Fellows  of  the  society.  Surely,  looking 
at  the  fact  that  some  £40.000  will  have  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
that  a  yearly  increased  expenditure  is  involved, 
which,  capitalised,  would  mean  an  additional 
sum  of  £33,000  or  thereabouts,  in  all  fully 
£70,000,  it  would  be  far  wiser  that  a  little 
delay  should  now  be  accepted  as  inevitable 
than  that  the  society  should  hereafter  lament 
at  leisure  over  a  lost  opportunity. 

If  by  the  term  "  approved  "  the  council  mean 
that  they  have  irretrievably  committed  the 
society— and  without  reference  to  the  Fellows— 
to  the  plans  in  question,  and  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  consider  any  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement or  modification  of  the  particular 
design,  exterior  or  interior,  then  I  think  that 
a  serious  responsibility  has  been  incurred,  and 
one  which  must  in  the  future  continue  to 
attach  to  the  members  of  this  particular 
council.  It  is  the  view  of  many  that  in  an 
event  of  this  importance  the  design  and  plans 
should  have  been  put  up  to  public  competition. 
Has  this  been  done,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  is 
it  yet  too  late  to  resort  to  this  usual  method  l 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  guineas  in 
this  direction  is  a  trivial  consideration  in  view 
of  the  large  sum  involved  in  the  undertaking. 
And  again,  would  it  not  be  well  that  before 
final  adoption  the  competitive  plans  should  be 
submitted  —  not  for  final  selection,  but  for 
advice  or  suggestion  to  the  council  by  eminently 
capable  and  competent  men  — to  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  all  the  members  of  the  several  stand- 
ing coinmittes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ?  If  the  present  plans  are  adopted  and 
carried  out  without,  as  would  be  the  fact, 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  Fellows  to  criticise 
and  suggest,  then  in  my  opinion  worse  than  a 
tactical  mistake  will  have  been  made.  We 
shall  have  a  building  poor  in  architectural 
design,  and  absolutely  inconvenient  and  insuffi- 
cient in  its  interior  arrangements,  not  least  of 
which  will  be  committee  rooms  inadequately 
lighted  for  critical  examination  of  the  flowers 
submitted,  and  removed  so  far  from  the  actual 
place  of  exhibition  that  reference  for  purposes 
of  comparison  to  blooms  contained  in  general 
exhibits  will  be  from  consideration  of  time  aiid 
distance  practically  impossible.  Where  again 
is  the  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  in 
general  meeting  the  members  of  a  society 
numbering  over  C.iJOO,  and  where  the  homes 
in  the  building  for  the  special  societies,  such  as 
the  National  Rose  Society  and  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  ?  And  all  these  things  have 
been  foreshadowed,  even  when  the  probable 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  little  more  than 
h.alf  the  large  figure  to  which  it  has  gradually 
grown.  Festina  Irnte  is  a  proverb  worthy  of 
consideration.— I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
A  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S. 


[Though  we  desire  no  bickering  discussion 
the  above  letters  are  so  sincere  and  to  the 
point  that  we  gladly  publish  them. — Ed.] 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  lo. — Meeting  of  the  e.xecutive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

December  1(J. — Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dihlia  Society,  Hotel  Windsor. 

"The  Garden"  Almanac- We  shall 

publish  with  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  an 
almanac  for  1SI03,  containing  the  dates  of  all  the 
principal  events  in  the,horticultural  world  for  next 
year.  The  almanac  issued  this  year  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  forthcoming  production  will  be 
even  more  useful  to  gardeners  and  all  interested 
in  forthcoming  horticultural  events. 

Colouped  plate  of  Tea  Rose  Lady 

Roberts. — The  plate  to  be  given  away  with  the 
first  number  of  the  new  year  will  be  of  the 
beautiful  Tea  Rose  Lady  Roberts,  which  aroused 
much  interest  during  last  summer  and  autumn. 

Mp.  Martin  Sutton.— A  statue  of  King 

Edward  VII.  was  recently  presented  to  the  town 
of  Reading  by  Mr.  Martin  .J.  Sutton,  and  unveiled 
by  H. R. H.  Prince  Christian.  At  the  same  time 
the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Sutton. 

Rose    G.    Nabonnand.— We  shall   be 

pleased  if  we  can  be  of  service  in  settling  the 
correct  nomenclature  of  the  above  Rose.  Having 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
rosarian  whose  name  it  bears,  and  remembering 
the  Rose  from  its  first  introduction,  we  inserted  a 
note  in  our  catalogue  calling  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  what  we  stated  there  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  received 
from  Messrs.  Nabonnand  last  August:  "  Le 
prenora  de  notre  pere  est  bien  Gilbert  non  pas 
(ieorges  et  nous  avons  nomme  cette  Rose  G. 
Xa}}Oiinand  tout  court  ;  c'est  done  par  erreur  que 
les  journaux  anglais  I'annoncent  sous  le  nom  de 
Georges  Nabonnand  ;  si  vous  pouvez  leur  en  faire 
la  remarque  nous  vous  en  serons  bien  obliges."' 
The  italics  are  Messrs.  Nabonnand's.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  correct  name  is  G.  Nabonnand, 
as  stated  by  us.  —  William  Paui^  and  Sox, 
WaUham  Cros^. 

"Index  KewensiS."— It  is  interesting 
and  welcome  news  to  know  that  this  famous  work 
will  soon  be  completed  to  the  year  1900.  The 
main  work  was  brought  to  the  year  1S85,  and  then  a 
supplement  in  four  parts  was  promised,  the  second 
part  having  appeared  recently.  This  supplement, 
which  comprises  ten  years,  1SS5-9.5,  is  being  edited 
by  M.  Theophile  Durand,  Directeur  du  Jardin 
Botanique  de  I'Etat,  Bruxelles,  and  the  proofs 
corrected  by  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Linntean  Society.  The  main 
work  was  printed  by  the  Oxford  Universitj'  Press, 
but  negotiations  in  reference  to  this  supplement 
fell  through,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  second  supplement,  bringing  the  work  to  the 
end  of  the  century — i.e.,  five  years  more,  is  being 
compiled  at  Kew,  and  the  first  part  is  almost 
readv.  This  great  work  of  the  past  century  has 
therefore  had  a  somewhat  chequered  history  ;  but 
it  is  being  completed  almost  to  the  present  time, 
in  the  best  possible  place — the  Kew  Herbarium. 

Chrysanthemum     Miss     Mildred 

MAare. — This  is  a  .Japanese  variety,  and  will 
probably  become  extremely  popular  in  succeeding 
seasons.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  National 
Chrj'santhemum  Society's  floral  committee,  and 
also  in  the  groups  of  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones  and  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  at  the  great  November  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  A(|uarium.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  Mme.  Carnot,  and  the  flowers  remind  one  of 
that  handsome  sort.  The  colour  is  just  a  little 
difficult  to  describe  accurately.  Some  call  the 
flower  a  Lady  Hanham-coloured  Mme.  Carnot,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colour  is  midway  between 
Charles  Davis  and  Lady  Hanham.  It  is  an  ac- 
quisition, and  will  no  doubt  be  largely  grown. 
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Cotoneantep    frigida.— From  Dunning- 

well,  Millom,  fid  Carnt'orth,  we  receive  the 
following  note  : — "  The  accompanying  berried 
shoot  is  a  bit  of  Cotoneaster  frigida,  which  I 
saw  growing  in  this  neighbourhood  a  few  days 
■ago.  The  bushe.=! .  presented  a  most  gorgeous 
appearance  for  this  time  of  year,  and  were  com- 
pletely covered  from  the  ground  to  the  top  with 
branches  heavily  laden  with  glowing  crimson  berries, 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  The 
evergreen  leaves  more  resembled  Laurustinus ; 
the  bushes  were  nearly  as  high  as  the  house  by 
which  they  grew,  and  which  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  them,  so  you  may  imagine  what  a 
picture  they  made  for  the  very  end  of  November. 
If  this  shrub  were  better  known  it  would  certainly 
be  widely  planted,  because  it  adds  hardiness  to  its 
other  attractions,  and  is  very  easy  of  culture, 
besides  it  is  only  priced  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues."— C.  B.  Myers. 

A  late-floweping  Nepine  (N.  Man- 

Selli). — The  best-known  of  the  Nerines,  such  as 
N.  Fothergilli  and  N.  sarniensis,  are  justly  valued 
as  beautiful  flowering  plants  for  the  greenhouse 
■during  the  autumn  months,  but  that  above  men- 
tioned— N.  Manse.lli — considerably  extends  the 
period  of  blooming,  as  it  may  often  be  met  with 
well  into  December,  at  which  time  its  bright 
carmine-pink  flowers  are  very  welcome.  It  has 
now  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  but  is 
still  far  from  common,  though  its  merits  are  so 
pronounced.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  O'Brien  when 
-at  the  once  famous  nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood  (now  a  part  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground), 
and  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 
The  bulb  was,  I  believe,  purchased  under  another 
name  by  Mr.  Mansel,  of  Guernsey,  but  on  flower- 
ing it  proved  to  be  so  distinct  that  the  name 
of  Manselli  was  given  to  it.  N.  undulata  or 
■crispa  is  quite  as  late  in  flowering ;  it  has  small 
bulbs  and  grass-like  leaves,  well  overtopped  by 
the  flower-scape,  which  bears  several  blossoms,  the 
segments  of  which  are  extremely  narrow,  much 
undulated,  and  pale  pink.  It  is  far  less  showy 
than  many  of  the  others,  but  its  delicate  beauty 
and  freedom  of  flowering  are  conspicuous. — T. 

Roses  in  DeeembeP.— Few  Rose  growers 
can  remember  a  season  like  the  present,  when  a 
good  gathering  of  flowers  was  to  be  had  in  Novem- 
ber, and  stray  blooms  in  December.  I  am  aware 
in  one  sense  this  is  not  what  Rose  growers  like,  as 
it  makes  planting  so  much  later,  and  this  delays 
the  work.  Often  when  Roses  are  planted  late  the 
work  is  done  under  difficult  conditions  as  regards 
weather,  and  at  times  some  necessary  work  is 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  such  seasons  as 
this  point  out  the  great  value  of  certain  varieties 
of  Roses  for  autumn  flowering  and  massing  in 
beds.  This  is  worth  attention,  as  many  owners  of 
gardens  do  not  see  their  Roses  at  their  best,  and 
by  growing  late  kinds  there  is  a  much  longer 
season.  There  are  so  many  good  kinds  to  select 
from  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  take  up 
space,  but  as  my  note  refers  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  I  would  note  the  value  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  for  late  flowering.  One  of  our  brightest 
beds  in  the  garden  this  November  was  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  larger  and  beautiful  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  or  Belle  Siebrecht,  and  several  varieties  of 
the  Polyantha  section. — A.  C.  N. 

Peap    Passe    Cpassane    in    mid- 

■WinteP. — How  rarely  we  see  a  good  crop  of  this 
excellent  dessert  Pear  in  gardens,  even  where 
this  fruit  receives  special  attention.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  mid- 
winter Pear  than  this.  A  few  seasons  ago  this  old 
variety,  if  I  mistake  not,  received  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  its  excellence,  the  fruits  exhibited  being  very 
fine,  and  I  think  were  grown  by  Mr.  Woodward. 
Certainly  those  who  saw  and  tasted  them  were 
astonished  to  find  how  good  the  flavour  was.  It 
may  be  considered  wrong  to  recommend  any 
variety  that  crops  badly,  and  I  am  aware  there 
is  great  force  in  this  argument ;  but  why  not 
endeavour  to  grow  it  well  ?  I  notice  that  the  last 
year  or  two  our  fruits  have  been  better,  I  mean 


sto"k.  This  variet}'  on  the  Pear  stock  with 
rarely  carried  a  dozen  fruits ;  it  needs  double 
grafting  to  prove  successful,  though  I  have  heard 
from  several  growers  that  on  the  Quince  stock  it 
gave  fair  fruits,  but  the  trees  were  not  robust.  It 
is  worth  a  trial,  as  good  winter  Pears  are  scarce. 
— G.  W.  S. 


tlie  crop  IS  finer,  and  this  is  owing  to  less  pruning.  :  sheltered  corners  out  of  doors  or  fur  groupins;  with 
Ihis  variety,  like  several  others  will  not  stand  I  other  things  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservttorv 
severe  pruning  ;  as  a  cordon  tree  I  found  it  useless,  i  for  the  flowers  are  borne  freely,  are  rich  in  colour' 
also  on  a  wall,  unless  given  more  freedom.  Another  ,  and  well  shown  ofif  against  the  deep  green  leaves' 
point,  I  think,  that  causes  a  great  difi-erence  is  the  ;  The  type  bears  blue  flowers  in  axillary  racemes 

3  inches  long ;  this  plant,  although  pretty,  is  by  no 

means  so  beautiful  as  some  of  the  garden  varieties 

of     which      Eclatante,     Constellation,     and      La 

Seduisante  among  the  reds,  and  Mme.  Chretien, 

Merveille,  and  Purple  Queen  among  the  purples 

are  worthy  representatives.     In  the  case  of  these 

.  I  varieties   the  inflorescences  are  4  inches  or  more 

Humea    elegans    poisonous.  -  It  is  { long,  conical,  and  densely  packed  with  blossoms 

now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  poisonous  qualities  i  Unfortunately,  the  species  is  not  hardy,  except  in 

ot    Humea   elegans   were   first    brought   painfully    a  few  favoured  localities ;    it   may,   however    be 

home  to  me,  as  after  potting  some  plants  I  was  '  planted  out  of  doors,  keeping  a  stock  in  a  'cold 

attacked  by  an  inflammation  of   the  eyes,  which  I  frame.     When  planted  out  in  this  way  flowers  are 

asted  for  several  days.     I  did  not,  however,    at  i  usually  more  freely  produced,  and  on  the  approach 

that  time  associate  the  pam  and  irritation  with  the    of  winter  the  plants  mav  be  lifted  and  potted  and 

Humea,  but  subsequent  attacks  immediately  after    used  for  indoor  work.   When  planted  in  a  sheltered 

handling  the  plant  showed  that  It  was  undoubtedly  I  position    plants    occasionally   pass    through    mild 

the  cause.     From  that  time  any  handling  of  the  ,  winters  without  harm   near  London,  though  more 

Kuraea,  however  slight,  has  led  to  a  recurrence  of  ,  often  they  are  badly  damaged  if  not  killed  out- 

the  inflammation,  yet  on  many  people  it  has  no  i  right. — W.  D.iLi.,iMORE. 

effect   whatever.      Strange   to    say,   my  eyes   are 

particularly  sound  and  keen,  and  Primula  obconica, 

which   troubles  so  many,   does   not  cause  me  the 

least    inconvenience,  however    much    it    may    be  MISTLETOE. 

handled,  and  such  subjects  as  Nettles  and  the  I  In  earlier  days  of  our  island  the  Mistletoe  (which 
tropical  Laportias  worry  me  less  than  they  do  most  j  we  associate  with  Christmas  alone)  was  sacred  to 
P®"Pl^-~H.  P.  I  the  month  of  March.     Then  this  curious  parasite 

We   have     received    the    following    from     "  A  1  was  venerated  in  many  countries.    In  Scandinavian 
Victim '  :  Humea  elegans  is  poisonous,  and  should  |  mythology  it  figured  largely,  and  was  considered 
not  be  brought  near  the  eyes,     i  have  suffered  for  ;  powerful   alike   for   good   or  evil   mind   or   body 
some  weeks  with  an  inflamed  eye  caused  simply  I  Isaldee  the  beautiful  was  said  to  have  been  slaiti 
by  drawing    my  hand   over 
the    leaves,   and   afterwards 
accidentally  rubbing  the  eye. 
This  has  caused  much  pain, 
and  is  almost  as  bad  as  being 
stung  by  a  wasp. 
Pappotia    pepsica. 

This  is  one  of  the  many 
things  which  at  its  intro- 
duction and  for  some  little 
time  afterwards  was  grown 
under  glass.  Experience, 
however,  having  shown  this 
to  be  unnecessary,  Parrotia 
persica  has  been  since  used 
in  the  south  and  west  of 
England  at  least  to  enrich 
our  shrubberies  rather  than 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  still  a 
comparatively  rare  shrub,  but 
may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of 
planters  because  of  the  bril- 
liant autumn  colour  of  its 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  a 
glowing  crimson  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  down  from 
the  top,  the  remainder  being 
a  bright  yellow  with  a  touch 
of  green  towards  the  base,  a 
peculiarity  that  may  vary  a 
little  on  different  soils,  but  is 
fairly  constant.  It  does  best 
with  a  little  shelter  in  some 
corner  of  the  pleasure  ground, 
with  a  screen  of  trees  and 
shrubs  to  the  north  and 
east.  Strong  healthy  plants 
are  most  quickly  obtained 
from  layers.  This  Parrotia 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
that  is,  so  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  but  as  noted 
above  this  has  its  influence 
on  the  autumn  colouring  of 
the  foliage. — E.  Burrell, 
Claremont. 

Veponiea  speciosa. 

Well-flowered  specimens  of 
this  New  Zealand  species 
or  any  of  its  many  garden 
varieties  are  very  useful 
throughout  autumn  and 
early     winter,     either      for  mistletoe  :  germination  (top)  and  two  tears'  growth. 
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by  a  bUaft  of  ilistletoe.  It  was  a  sacred  growth 
to  the  Druidical  priesthood,  who  called  it  "all 
healing,"  especially  when  grown  on  Oak. 
Among  the  ancient  Britons  the  cutting  of 
the  Mistletoe  was  a  high  and  important  func- 
tion. The  plant  was  at  its  best  in  March,  and 
New  Year's  Day  was  then  held  on  the  10th  of 
that  month. 

The  cutting  of  the  Mistletoe  was  held  as 
near  that  date  as  possible,  but  the  moon  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  proceedings,  and 
"the  sixth  night  of  the  moon"  was  held  as  a 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  for  this  rite. 
A  procession  was  foinied  to  the  grove  of  Oaks 
where  the  sacred  Mistletoe  had  been  found 
—  priests  in  white,  men  solemnly  marching 
and  leading,  adorned  with  garlands,  two  white 
oxen. 

In  the  brilliant  moonlight  the  chief  Diuid 
climbed  the  tree,  armed  with  a  golden  blade, 
with  which  he  cut  the  branches  of  Mistletoe,  and 
passed  them  to  other  priests  below,  who 
guarded  it  jealously,  for  its  virtue  was 
lost  if  it  touched  the  unhallowed  soil. 
Then  the  oxen  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
procession  marched  home  with  the  sacred 
burden,  to  be  used  in  many  forms,  each 
part  of  its  leaf,  stem,  and  berry  having 
its  value,  and  being  prepared  as  infu- 
sion, powder,  ointment,  &c.,  to  be 
doled  out  by  the  priestly  apothecaries 
as  a  specific  for  all  ailments.  Nay, 
even  a  spray  of  leaf  and  beiiy,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  various  incanta- 
tions, was  worn  by  the  proud  recipient  next 
the  skin  (on  the  breast)  as  a  protection 
against  evil  spirits. 

Times  and  seasons  were  supposed  to 
add  to  the  magic  powers  of  the  Mistletoe, 
which,  as  a  medicine,  is  no  longer  valued. 
Its  use,  however,  long  survived  the  Druids, 
and  has  continued  more  or  less  until  com- 
paratively recent  years.  Apothecaries  at 
one  time  gave  large  prices  for  it.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  specially  efficacious  in 
epilepsy.  Now  it  appeals  to  us  chiefly  at 
Christmas,  and  in  the  form  of  a  "kissing 
bush,"  by  which  name  the  rustics  know  it, 
is  a  survival  of  the  old  custom  of  hanging 
it  in  houses  as  a  talisman  against  the  evil 
one. 

Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  other 
Midland  counties  send  large  quantities  to 
London  for  the  Christmas  market.  A 
further  supply  comes  from  abroad — Brit- 
tany and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  a  ship  unloading  Mistletoe  in  one  of 
our  northern  docks,  where  the  merchandise 
is  usually  more  useful  than  ornamental. 
The  name  is  Saxon — "Mist"  glue  and 
"Tan"  twig;  the  berry  when  broken  is 
found  to  contain  a  thick  sticky  matter  like 
glue,  also  a  single  seed. 

The  wild    Mistletoe  is    propagated    by 
birds,  who   feed    greedily   on    the   sweet, 
luscious   berries ;   the  juice   sticks   about 
their    bills,    and    they     are      rubbed    on 
adjacent  trees  ;  juice  and  seed  stick  to  the  bark, 
and   in  certain  places  grow.     The  berries  are  ripe 
in   March   and  April ;    manj'   are   left   even   until 
then.     At  the  ends  of  the  light  twigs,  where  birds 
have  no  standing  place',   thcte  fall  to  the  ground 
and  die  ;  they  cannot  propagate  as  other  seeds  in 
the  soil. 

The  Mistletoe  is  not  like  many  parasites,  such 
as  the  Brocmrape,  Eyebright,  and  others  of  that 
genus,  who  feed  on  the  roots  of  tree  or  plant,  or,  as 
certain  fungi,  which  are  nourished  on  dead  portions 
of  bark.  As  the  Mistletoe  is  choice,  and  selects 
the  best  juices  of  the  tree,  as  this  parasite  increases 
in  size  the  parent  tree  dwindles,  and  in  time  dies 
It  is  obvious  that  to  the  flourishing  Mistletoe  a 
full  supply  of  sap  is  necessary.  Even  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  whole  structure  should 
be  at  rest,  very  graphic  is  the  Greek  derivation  of 
parasite,  meaning  "  one  who  eats  at  the  expense  of 
another." 

It  is  very  interesting  work  for  the  amateur 
gardener  inoculating  Mistletoe.     This  can  be  very 


successfully  done  The  writer  has  found  March 
the  best  time  for  grafting.  The  berries  should  be 
taken  fully  ripe,  and  choosing  a  young  Apple, 
Pear,  or  Thorn  tree,  a  branch  of  two  years  old 
growth  should  be  selected  ;  squeeze  a  berry  on  to 
the  bark  on  the  under  side  of  a  branch  until  it  is 
firmly  placed. 

The  sticky  juice  soon  dries  round  the  seed, 
and  the  embryo  inside  feeds  on  the  juice,  assisted 
by  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  for  many  months. 
Meanwhile  it  is  throwing  out  tiny  threads  of  roots 
into  the  baik,  and  the  new  layer  of  bark  finally 
encloses  it.  In  twelve  months,  if  successful,  a 
little  green  stem  is  visible,  which  soon  puts  forth 
two  hardly  visible  leaves,  and  the  growth  may  be 
considered  fairly  established.  Many  failures 
ensue,  so  it  is  wise  to  experiment  on  many  parts 
of  the  same  tree,  and  a  useful  ingredient  is 
patience. 

Mistletoe  is  rarely  sfen  on  the  Oak.  In  a  recent 
enquiry   and  search,  twelve  specimens   only  were 
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found  in  Herefordshire  and  one  in  Worcestershire. 
The  latter  was  an  object  of  great  interest  and 
pride.  It  grew,  unfortunately,  en  the  roadside, 
the  parasite  being  on  one  of  the  lower  branches. 
This  in  time  was  found  to  incommode  traffic ; 
certain  branches  were  condemned  by  the  roacl 
authorities  and  cut  down,  and  the  celebrated 
Mistletoe  Oak  deserved  its  name  no  longer.  Great 
indignation  was  expressed,  and  a  year  or  two 
elapsed,  when  the  Mistletoe  appeared  again  on  one 
of  the  upper  branches — probably  had  been  caused 
by  sap,  or  fibre  had  run  under  the  bark  and 
upward. 

It  is  said  by  Mistletoe  growers  that  once  in 
a  tree,  like  some  disease,  it  is  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate. Long  may  this  curious  parasite  flourish 
in  our  land,  and  may  Christmas  lime  still  find 
us  greeting  our  dear  ones  under  "a  bonny 
bush  of  the  fair  Mistletoe."  We  like  to  seethe 
greyish  green  leaves  and  silvery  berries  apart  from 
their  associations.     Their  colouring  is  pleasing. 

Martia. 


\VORKERS     AMONG     THE 
FLOWERS    AND     FRUIT. 

T.  ALFRED    H.    RIVERS. 

IN  the  world  of  fruit  growers  and  raisers 
the  name  of  Pavers  is  a  ioiuehold  word, 
and  we  fetl  sure  a  portrait  of  Mr.  T. 
Alfred  H.I!iver.=, who, with  hisbiotLer,is 
carrying  on  so  faithfully  the  traditions- 
of  the  firm,  will  interest  our  readers. 
Fruit  culture  is  beginning  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  minds  of  amateurs,  who  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  blessings  of  a  good  crchard  planted 
with  trees,  that  give,  through  good  culture, 
satisfactory  crops  of  whoieiome  produce. 
The  Garden  has  not  been  .slow  in  its 
attempts  to  wake  up  amateurs,  as  well  as- 
farmers  and  cottagers,  to  a  sense  of  their  loss 
by  not  giving  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
their  proper  place  in  garden  economy. 
We  know  how  keen  the  growing  of 
hardy  fruits,  Apples  and  Pears  in  par- 
ticular, is  becoming,  by  the  many  notes 
contributed  to  our  columns  of  recent 
years,  and  it  is  through  the  efforts  of 
such  raisers  as  Mr.  Pivers  that  our 
gardens  are  in  the  i)resent  age  .so- 
abundantly  blessed  with  wholesome 
and  well-flavoured  varieties.  We  have 
lately  written  of  the  splendid  pot  trees, 
the  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  others- 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  so  that  further 
reference  to  this  matter  is  needless,  and 
as  Mr.  Rivers  recently  read  belore  the 
Horticultural  Club  a  paper  dealing  with 
this  subject,  we  hope  soon  to  publish 
the  remarks  then  made  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  intend  to  make  an  indoor 
orchard  on  a  small  scale. 

In  looking  through  the  list  of  fruits- 
raised  by  the  grandfather  and  father 
of  the  present  firm,  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  are  grown  in  England,  and 
we  may  say  the  gardens  of  the  world 
at  this  day.  Conference  Pear,  illustrated 
in  The  Garden,  November  -22,  was 
born  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  is  a  Pear 
likely  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  future 
among  dessert  fruits.  Its  peculiarly 
distinct  ro.se-tinted  flesh  is  very  .juicy 
and  rich,  and  the  tree  bears  abun- 
dantly. And  among  Nectarines  and 
Peaches  many  of  the  varieties  we  praise 
for  their  beauty  and  lusciousness  we 
must  thank  the  Messrs.  Eivers,  such  as 
Nectarines  Cardinal  and  Early  Eivers' ; 
the  former  is  of  value  for  forcing  only, 
that  is,  it  is  an  excellent  fruit  for  pots, 
which  those  who  have  orchard  houses 
should  take  note  of.  This  we  have  also 
illustrated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  bril- 
liant colouring  and  exquisite  flavour  of  the  fruit 
warranting  frequent  reference  to  so  excellent 
an  addition  to  our  indoor  Nectarines.  It  ripens 
ten  days  before  another  variety  raised  by 
Messrs.  Eivers,  namely,  Early  Eivers',  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  fruits  of  the  present 
day.  Goldoni,  the  famous  Lord  Napier,  Pine- 
apple, Eivers'  Orange,  and  Stanwick  Elruge 
were  also  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  through  the  col- 
lection of  Peaches,  where  the  same  .splendid 
work  of  the  past  is  evident,  because  here  we 
find  such  varieties  as  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
Thomas  Eivers,  two  of  the  most  recent  acquisi- 
tions, and  among  older  varieties  may  be  named 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  Crimson  Galande,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Elvers',  Gladstone, 
Golden  Eagle,  Goshawk,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Early  York,  Sea  Eagle,  and 
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the  Nectarine  Peach,  a  goodly  list  of  varieties 
so  well  known  that  descriptions  arc  needless. 

The  work  of  raising  seedlings  has  been  as 
successful  among' the  Plums  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Few  who  enjoy 
the  luscious  quality  of  Early  Transparent, 
Golden  Transparent,  and  Late  Transparent 
Gage  Plums  know  that  these  were  raised  at 
•Sawbridgeworth,  or  that  the  famous  Monarch, 
Stint,  The  Czar,  Late  Orange,  and  President 
may  also  be  numbered  among  those  that 
were  produced  through  the  keen  interest  and 
skill  shown  in  hybridisation  by  the  founders 
of  the  firm. 

To  walk  through  the  houses  and  broad  acres 
at  Sawbridgeworth  is  fraught  with  interest, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  fruit  hybridi- 
sation is  carried  on  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
filled  those  pioneers  of  the  firm  who  have 
blessed  mankind  with  products  so  wholesome 
and  comforting.  We  need  not  write  more  of 
the  Messrs.  Kiv^rs  of  Sawbridgeworth  than  to 
draw  attention  to  the  accompanying  portrait  of 
Mr.  T.  Alfred  H.  Rivers,  who,  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  past  with  zeal  and  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
British  fruit  industry. 


floral  habit,  should  satisfy  impartial  judges  that 
it  was  naturally  an  effeclive  and  even  beautiful 
garden  plant.  A.  Dean. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 


CACTUS    DAHLIAS    AS 
GARDEN    FLOWERS. 

WHEN  the  just  advertised  meeting 
of  the  National  D.ihlia  Society  is 
held,  on  the  16th  inst.,  I  pur- 
pose, as  a  non-exhibiting  member, 
to  see  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  induce  the  committee 
to  show  some  interest  in  the  Cactus  aecliou  of 
Dahlias  as  garden  flowers,  and  a  liltle  less  for  it 
as  mere  exhibition  subjects.  It  is  rather  pitiful 
that  a  society  calling  itself  "national"  should 
seem  to  have  no  higher  aims  than  in  mere  exhi- 
bitions. It  may  be  retorted,  doubtless,  that  so 
far  as  the  Auricula,  Carnation,  Rose,  or  Chry- 
santhemum societies  are  ooncerned  these  have 
no  other  aims,  and  so  far  it  is  rela- 
tively true.  But  then,  no  one  can 
grow  any  of  the  flowers  named  without 
greatly  aiding  their  value  as  garden 
decorators,  for  all  have  been  such  ever 
since  they  have  been  cultivated.  Dahlias 
hardly  come  into  the  same  category, 
as  the  large  show  and  fancy  varieties 
do  not  make  good  garden  plants,  and 
the  Cactus  varieties  generally  even 
less  so. 

So,  from  a  purely  garden  point  of 
view,  the  Pompons  and  those  unclassed 
varieties  commonly  called  decorative, 
but  are  not  Cactus  varieties,  are  the 
best  ones,  yet  these  are  just  now  outside 
the  range  of  consideration,  which  is, 
what  does  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
do  to  help  make  the  Cactus  forms 
pleasing  in  gardens  ?  We  are  sometimes 
told  In  relation  to  these  flowers  that 
if  you  thin  and  disbud  and  otherwise 
manipulate  the  plants,  you  may  make 
decorative  plants  of  them.  But  we 
want  a  strain  of  true  Cactus  Dahlias 
that  are  naturally  decorative,  as  are  the 
Pompons  and  a  few  of  the  irregulars 
of  the  Dahlia  tribe,  needing  no  manipu- 
lation. 

Why  cannot  the  Dahlia  Society 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  conduct  a  trial  of 
new  varieties  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
and  offer  prizes  for  the  best  noveltj', 
that,  whilst  combining  true  Cactus 
quality  in  the   flower,   with  a  pleasing 


GRASS  LAWNS  AND  DAISIES. 

I  HAVE  seldom  seen  a  lawn,  one  of  considerable 
extent — so  infested  with  Daisies  as  was  that  at 
West  Hall,  Byfleet,  recently.  There  were  many 
portions  of  it  in  which  Daisies  materially  exceeded 
the  grass  in  density,  and  getting  rid  of  these  weeds 
became  a  problem  hard  to  solve.  But  as  some 
portions  of  the  lawn  needed  raising  it  was 
resolved  to  lift  a  large  portion  of  the  turf,  and 
when  up  each  turf  was  unrolled  on  a  table  and 
every  Daisy  in  that  way  easily  extracted.  That 
was  done  last  winter  with  marked  success,  so  that 
now  there  is  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  on  any  portion 
of  the  lawn  thus  treated.  That  has  emboldened 
the  gardener  to  face  the  labour  of  lifting,  weeding, 
and  relaying  all  the  other  portions  of  the  lawn, 
and  thus,  and  only  thus,  will  a  complete  reform  in 
the  aspect  of  the  lawn  be  obtained.  The  process 
may  be  a  little  costl3',  but  it  is  most  efficacious, 
and  results  amply  repay.  A.  D. 


LAPAGERIAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
Although  the  Lapageria  has  been  familiar  to 
gardeners  in  this  country  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  yet  many  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  its 
flourishing  when  planted  out  of  doors.  There  are 
but  two  Lapagerias,  L  rosea  and  L.  rosea  alba, 
and  both  have  been  successfully  cultivated  outside 
in  North  Wales.  When  their  requirements  are 
thoroughly  understood  there  are  but  few  plants 
easier  to  grow  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
imperfectly  understood  failure  is  almost  sure  to 
follow.  The  main  point  to  remember,  as  regards 
the  growing  of  Lapageria«  out  of  doors  is  to  secure 
strong  healthy  plants.  \Veak  plants,  even  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  live,  will  probably  give  but  poor 
results.  Now  as  to  the  best  position  in  which  to 
plant  them.  The  site  mast  not  be  loo  deeply 
shaded,  neither  should  it  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  therefore  it  must  be  where  it  may  obtain  the 
morning  sun,  whilst  partially  shaded  from  it  in  the 
afternoon.  The  second  point  to  remember  is  this  : 
Lapagerias  require  a  shallow  soil,  a  deep  compost 
soon  gets  sodden  and  sour.  Dig  a  hole  about  a  foot 
deep  and  a  foot  wide,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
selected  site,  and  enclose  the  space  with  old  slates, 
tiles,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature.  This  will 
prevent  the  roots  ramifying  into  the  cold  and  poor 


soil  beyond.  When  the  planting  has  been  done  fill 
in  this  space  with  a  compost  consisting  of  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  it  porous,  and  immediately  stake  the 
plants  to  prevent  their  being  bruised.  In  order  to 
get  an  improved  effect  the  Lapagerias  should  be 
planted  alternately.  Although  the  plants  are 
hardy — or  to  be  literally  correct,  they  may  be 
grown  outside  through  the  winter — it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  some  protection  from  frosts  will 
tend  to  prolong  their  lives,  the  roots  especially 
being  protected  by  a  good  mulching  of  manure. 

John  Denman. 
The  Liureh,  Cains  Cross,  Stroud,  Gloucester. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEAS. 

HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIA  in  the 
south  of  England  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  flowering  shrubs, 
and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  largely  grown,  creates 
noble  autumnal  effects.  The 
bushes  reach  a  great  size,  single  specimens 
sometimes  being  met  with  6  feet  in  height  and 
over  7  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  plant  when 
covered  with  hundreds  of  massive  bloom- 
heads,  soft  pink  or  pale  blue  in  colour,  presents 
a  lovely  picture,  but  it  is  when  seen  in  quantity 
that  these  Hydrangeas  show  their  value  in  the 
landscape.  Succeeding  under  deciduous  tree:;, 
they  may  be  seen  on  some  estates  flowering  on 
either  side  of  a  wide  carriage  drive  at  the  foot 
of  great  Elms,  Limes,  or  Oaks,  whose  branches 
meet  overhead,  and  affording  a  charming  vista 
of  soft  colour.  In  the  full  sunlight  they 
flourish  equally  well,  blossoming,  perhaps,  with 
even  greater  freedom.  The  bluest  Hydrangeas 
that  I  ever  saw,  whose  colouring  was  almost 
Forget-me-not-like  in  tint,  were  growing  at 
the  edge  of  a  tall  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  in 
dry  soil,  and  absolutely  unshaded  from  dawn 
till  night,  this  instance  disproving  the  theory 
advanced  by  some  that  the  blue  colouring  is 
due  to  the  plants  being  grown  in  shade. 
Although  the  normil  pink  hue  is  pretty,  the 
clear  blue  is  much  more  lovely,  but  tbe  reason 
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of  this  abnormal  colouring  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Some  assume  that  this  is  due  to 
the  plants  being  grown  in  a  soil  impregnated 
with  iron,  others  attribute  it  to  the  intiuence 
of  peat.  In  a  certain  case,  however,  where 
numbers  of  Hydrangeas  are  grown  in  a  soil 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  scarcely 
more  than  two  or  three  plants  show  signs  of 
blue  in  their  flowers,  and  plants  may  be  found 
growing  in  peaty  soil  which  bear  blossoms  of 
the  normal  pink  tint.  It  is  often  asserted  that 
anyone  can  produce  this  blue  colouring  by 
adding  iron  tilings  to  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  but,  as  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes,  the  flowers  borne  by  plants  so 
treated  are  of  an  unpleasing,  muddied,  puriilish 
pink,  totally  unlike  and  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  clear  colouring  of  the  naturally  blue 
tiowers.  Bushes  may  often  be  seen  bearing 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  pink,  some  blue, 
and  some  of  an  intermediate  hue,  but  in  this 
case  the  blue  is  rarely  clear.  Plants  may  also 
be  met  with  growing  but  a  few  feet  apart,  one 
with  pink  flowers,  the  other  with  blue. 
Interesting  as  is  this  question,  it  has  but  little 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  Hydrangea  as  an 
outdoor  plant  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
I'ritish  I.sles,  and  tbat  these  are  exceptional, 
whether  its  flowers  are  pink  or  blue,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 
open.  Commencing  to  flower  at  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August  it  holds  its  blossoms 


in  full  beauty  for  many  weeks.  Gradually 
their  tints  fade,  but  even  as  late  as  November 
great  pale  flower-heads  may  be  seen,  that  at  a 
little  distance  are  still  decorative.  Hydrangea 
stellata  rosea  bears  pretty  flowers  with  pointed 
petals.  The  blossoms  have  the  property  of 
changing  colour,  being  first  white,  then  purple 
and  lastly  becoming  almost  scarlet.  h' 
quercifolia  is  another  interesting  species  ;  and 
H.  paniculata,  the  only  really  hardy  member 
of  the  family,  with  its  pyramidal"  heads  of 
white  flowers,  is  well  known  and  deservedly 
pojjular.  H.  scandens,  the  climbing  Hydrano-ea 
IS  a  summer  flowerer,  and  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  wreathing  the  bare  trunks  of  great  trees 
Being  of  a  self-clinging  haliit  it  ascends  the 
trunk  without  any  assistance,  and  in  ten  years 
will  reach  a  height  of  40  feet.  Its  flowers  are 
not  particularly  showy,  the  inconspicuous 
fertile  blossoms  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
larger  sterile  flower.s.  This,  like  H.  Hortensia, 
IS  only  half-hardy.  S.  W.  Fitzhiiebert 


STEPHANANDEA  FLEXUOSA. 
This  is  a  delightful  but  little-known  .Japanese 
shrub  closely  allied  to  the  Spir:eas.  Although 
of  little  beauty  as  a  flowering  shrub,  its  elegant 
pale  green,  Fern-hke  foliage  alone  makes  it 
worth  a  place  in  any  collection  of  choice  hardy 
shrubs.  In  the  autumn  this  subject  is  particu- 
larly beautiful,  as  it  takes  on  a  tine  tone  of 
crimson  which  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  attention. 
It  seems  to  ]>rove  quite 
hardy  in  the  Midlands, 
and  iMr.  Crump  has  it 
doing  well  at  Madres- 
fiehl.  At  the  time 
of  writing  this  note- 
November  21— a  speci- 
men between  2i  feet 
and  3  feet  high,  forming 
a  compact  and  graceful 
bush,  was  a  perfect 
glow  of  colour  in  the 
above-mentioned  gar- 
den. This  is  a  good 
test  as  regards  its 
hardiness,  as  Madres- 
field  is  by  no  means  a 
warm  garden,  owing  to 
the  heavy  soil,  damp 
situation,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  subject  to 
se.vere  frosts. 
Arthur  Goodwin. 


WAY    OF    PKOTECTING    ST.^.SDARD   TEA    HUSKS 


WINTER  PRO- 
TECTION FOR 
ROSES. 

Where  standard  Tea 
Roses  are  not  safe  from 
winter  frosts  the 
handiest  way  of  shel- 
tering them  is  by 
means  of  coverings  of 
•straw  or  Bracken. 
Where  Bracken  is  to 
be  had,  which  is  only 
in  districts  that  do 
not  willingly  grow  the 
best  Roses,  as  it  is  an 
unfailing  indication  of 
a  poor,  sandy,  dry  soil, 
it  is  the  best  of  cover- 
ings, as  it  is  long  and 
dryand  warmof  nature, 
and  is  less  conspicuous 
and  unsightly  than 
straw.      But  in    most 


places  straw  is  the  material  most  easily 
obtained  and  applied.  The  illustration 
shows  the  kind  of  straw  wiverings  used 
by  Mr.  [Mawley,  the  eminent  rosarian,  at 
his  garden  at  Rosebank  in  Hertfordshire 
Tlu.s  picture  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its  purely 
utilitarian  object.  The  snowy  scene,  when 
a  garden  is  at  its  most  dreary  time,  is 
somewhat  chilling  ;  but  this  protecting 
material  is  necessary  if  we  would  save  our 
standard  Teas  from  destruction.  This  form  of 
Rose  IS  more  delicate  than  the  bush,  and  we 
well  remember  the  late  Mr.  Girdlestone  telling 
us  that  protection  was  essential. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

SOME    CHOICE    HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

OF  .surprises  the  present  year  has 
k  been  full,  flowers  which  should 
I  have  prospered  failed,  others 
'  apparently  doomed  to  extinction 
bloomed  their  best  and  are  in 
perfect  health.  A  few  desirable 
things  which  flowered  well  here  this  season 
are  noted,  in  the  hope  that  some  assistance 
may  be  given  tho.se  who  wish  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  choice  importations  of 
recent  years.  The  climate  is  cold,  elevation 
■2r>()  feet,  gravel  soil,  well  drained,  and  fairly 
protected  from  wind. 

LiLIUM   NEPALENSE. 

A  spike  of  its  lovely  tea-green  and  claret 
flowers  was  before  me  gathered  from  the  open 
border  on  November  1.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  unable  to  bloom  it  outside.  Planted 
out  It  never  failed  to  make  large  buds,  but 
they  were  unable  to  develop.  This  cold,  wet 
season  they  have  done  well  in  the  same 
position  where  they  previously  failed. 

EXOGONIUM   PUEOA. 

A  lovely  hardy  Convolvulus  from  Mexico, 
little  known,  but  of  rare  beauty  and  a  rampant 
climber,  is  now  (November  ii)  dotted  with  its 
large  purple  .salver-shaped  blooms. 

Echinacea  ro.sea  speitabilis. 

A  new  and  remarkably  fine  hybrid  from 
Echinacea  angustifolia,  which  has  shown  its 
capabilities  with  flowers  !Ji  inches  in  diameter, 
broad  strap  [letals,  bright  jiure  rose  colour, 
perfectly  formed. 

Eremurcs 
of  different  species  and  hybrids  are  being 
exten.sively  grown,  and  make  noble  groups. 
We  lift  very  early  each  year  and  get  our  finest 
blooms  by  so  doing.  I  append  a  list  of  the 
desirable  ones  : — 

Robustus  1  , 

Elwesii      n«aeh. 

Olga-  (true),  lilac. 

Himrob  (hybrid),  brick  red. 

Perry's  Hybrid,  apricot. 

Wallace  s  Hybrid,  coppery  yellow. 

Warei  (tall)  '\ 

P.ungei  (short)  -  yellow. 

Biingei  pr;ecox  (short)  J 

Himalaicus  \ 

Elwesii  albus  -  white. 

Olgie  angustifolius  J 
A   warm,    well-drained   rich   soil   and  shelter 
from  wind  favour  their  finest  development. 

Rhodoihiton  volubile, 
from  Chili,  is  not  new,  but  very  rarely  seen. 
No    climber    is    more    appreciated    with    its 
hundreds    of     nodding    claret     bells.       Give 
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moisture,  shade,  and  root  protection,  but  it  is 
better  lilted  and  planted  out  each,  spring.  To 
those  who  like  the  very  best 

Delphinidms 
Kelway's  Persimmon  leaves  nothing  to  desire  ; 
it  is  a  hybrid  (Grandiflora  x  Belladonna), 
requires  special  treatment,  never  seeds,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  twice.  We 
had  it  with  6-inch  to  7-inch  spikes,  with 
laterals  to  the  ground,  and  its  flowering 
extends  over  two  months,  truly  a  magnificent 
variety.    Lemoine's 

New  Montbretias 
(hybrids),  notably  Tragedie,  are  very  fine, 
though  not  with  larger  flowers  ;  they  are  easier 
to  grow  outside  than  Crocosmia  imperialis. 
We  have  them  with  5-inch  spikes,  a  vast 
number  of  flowers,  finely  coloured,  and  of 
great  size  and  substance. 

Peimola  MEOASE-^FOLIA. 
from  Persia  is  again  flowering,  but  requires 
frame  protection,  to  look  its  best ;  it  is  liardy, 
but  flowers  at  the  wrong  time.  Primula 
Stuartii,  both  yellow  and  purple,  a  fine 
Himalayan  species,  is  worth  growing  in  shade 
and  damp,  though  overrated.  The  finest  new 
thing  we  have  had  in  our  garden  this  year  was 

VeEATRTJM    CALIl'OENICUM, 

of  which  I  send  a  photograph.  The  spike  of 
pure  white  flowers  was  8  inches  in  height,  and 
remained  in  bloom  many  weeks.  This  species 
differs  in  habit  from  the  others. 

Watsonia  Meeiana  Aedeesei, 
or  O'Brieni,  a  perfectly  hardy  albino  Cape  bulb 
of  great  beauty,  reputed  difficult  to  flower.  So 
we  found  it  until  we  sat  down  to  puzzle  out 
its  peculiarities.  Now  we  turn  out  gig-intio 
corms  as  large  as  big  Gladioli,  and  6  inch 
spikes  covered  with  white  flowers.  (See  paper 
by  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  page  376,  The  Gardhn, 
November  29,  1902). 

Lychnis  geandifloea 
(the  true  Chinese  species) — a  beautiful  reintro- 
duction  figured  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of 
Botany,"  single,  somewhat  dwarf,  with  fim- 
briated salmon-coloured  petals,  a  crimson  ring, 
and  blue  centre — is  very  desirable,  easily  raised 
from  slips,  and  loves  damp  loam. 

Campanula  mieabilis, 
though  quite  hardy  and  growing  finely,  florally 
hangs  fire.  Ours  will  be  four  years  old  next 
summer,  and  should  flower  well  if  appearance 
justifies  the  assumption.  Some  very  tine 
Campanulas  are  being  introduced.  Try  C. 
bononiensis  alba. 

A  Double  White  Hepatica, 
pure  in  colour,  has  flowered  here  this  spring;  a 
new  and  very  choice  thing  from  the  Continent. 

P.EOSIA    LUTE  A, 

a  yellow  Tree  Pteony  from  Yunnan,  has  come, 
I  hope,  to  stay. 

Gentiana  acaulis  vae.  Kochii, 
a  glorified  Gentianella  of  great  substance,  size, 
and  fine  colour,  from  the  Greek  Mountains,  is 
an  acquisition  if  it  continues  to  do  well. 

Caucasian  Scabious  vae.  peefecta, 
both  white  and  blue,  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  original  introduction. 
Hedcheea. 
The  new  hybrids  of  these  charming  plants 
are  great  additions  to  the  borders— Flambeau, 
La   Perle,    zabeliana,   and    others.      Here  on 
November  18  Flambeau  had  numerous  spikes 
3  feet  high,  loaded  with  large  rosy  bells,  perfect 
in  form  and  colour,  and  most  decorative. 

DiANTHUS    KnAPPII, 

a  very  pretty  canary-yellow  little  DIanthus 
well  worth  growing. 


AllCTOlIS    GEANDIS. 

Yes,  this  has  come  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets.  I  lifted  mine  and  pot;ted  them  a 
month  since.  Next  year  I  shall  leave  them  in 
the  borders,  where  they  will  make  large  bushes 
in  one  teason  and  are  nice,  but  not  worth  much 
trouble,  as  they  close  with  the  least  cloud  and 
early  in  the  day.     1  grow 

Gerbera  Jamesom 
to  perfection  indde  a  cool  house  ;   outside  it 
exists.     Can  anyone  grow  it  finely  outbide  in 
this  climate  1    if  so,  how  ? 

ViNCA   ACUTILOBA, 

a  lovely  large  white  Periwinkle,  blooming  in 
autumn    here.     On 
December    1    it    was 
covered  with  flowers. 
P.  H.  Mules. 
The  Old  Parsonage, 
Gresford. 


prefers  a  sandy  soil,  and  looks  its  best  when 
trailing  over  a  small  ledge  in  the  rockery,  where 
its  elegant  foliage  shows  well  against  the  stones. 
I  always  look  upon  it  as  a  plant  which  prefers 
lime,  though  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  its- 
well-being.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  by 
this  means  can  be  readily  established  on  walls  or 
even  on  roofs.  '  S.   Aknott. 

Carselhorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.  B. 


RUDBECKIA    LACINIATA    FLORE- 
PLENO 

This  Rudbeckia,  with  its  double  flowers,  is  no- 
longer  a  new  or  rare  plant,  for  it  has  already  been 
cultivated  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  it  is  a  splendid 
perennial,    to    which    we    should    like    to    draw 


TUNICA      SAXI- 

FRAGA. 

There  is  always  a 
danger  that  in  our 
desire  to  obtain  new 
flowers  we  may  neglect 
some  of  the  older  plants, 
whose  beauty  it  may 
be  is  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  increased  ad- 
miration rather  than 
to  want  ot  appreciation. 
Many  of  these  older 
flowers  are  left  un- 
noticed, while  others 
with  possibly  much  less 
beauty  and  of  more 
difKcult  culture  are 
written  about  and 
sought  after.  This  is 
often  the  case  with 
alpines,  and  among  the 
flowers  of  which  one 
hears  comparatively 
little  is  Tunica  Saxi- 
fraga,  a  small  alpine 
plant  which  has  much 
in  the  way  of  beauty 
to  recommend  it,  and 
which  is  so  compara- 
tively simple  in  its 
requirements  that 
almost  anyone  with  a 
rockery  can  cultivate  it. 
Even  in  a  rather  dry 
border  it  can  also  be 
grown  with  success 
when  it  has  a  position 
near  the  front,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  over- 
grown by  other  flowers 
and  overlooked  by  the 
observer.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  par- 
ticuUr  as  to  whether 
it  has  much  sun  or  not,  as  it  is  flowering  here 
tjuite  as  well  in  a  greatly,  though  not  com- 
jiletely,  shaded  position  as  in  one  in  full  sun. 
Tunici  Saxifraga  has  quite  a  modest  beauty,  and 
the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination  will  not 
give  it  any  but  this  quiet  grace,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  charm  of  many  alpine  flowers.  It  has  very 
narrow  leaves  and  slender  stems,  forming  a  little 
tuft  of  rather  prostrate  branches  a  few  inches 
long  and  only  rising  3  inches  or  so  above  the 
ground  level.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  some  of 
the  Gypsophilas,  are  in  little  panicles,  but  are 
produced  in  succession  so  as  to  maintain  the 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  As  this  note  is  written 
(November  17)  it  is  still  in  flower,  although  having 
been  in  bloom  for  several  months.  It  comes  into 
flower  in  early  summer.  The  blooms  are  rose 
or  white  in  cilour.     Tunica  Saxifraga  apparently 
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attention  on  account  of  its  exceptional  decorative 
merits.  Robust  and  vigorous,  it  is  more  than 
two  metres  high,  and  flowers  freely  from  July  to- 
October.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  double,  and 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  a  small  decoiative- 
Dahlia  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow.  A 
much  better  flower-bearer  than  the  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, the  plant  has  the  very  appreciable^ 
advantage  over  them  of  not  sending  out  suckers,, 
and  of  being  able  to  remain  in  one  place  for  a  long 
time  without  transplanting  or  requiring  any  other 
attention  except  careful  staking.  Although  the 
flowers  are  double  this  Rudbeckia  produces  some 
seeds,  which  may  be  used  for  propagating,  bub 
breaking  up  strong  tufts  in  autumn  or  in  spring 
will  easily  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants- 
which,  placed  at  once  in  the  situation  requiied, 
will  bloom  the  second  jear.    The  best  situation  for 
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Rudbeckia  laciniata  is  in  scattered  groups  in  the 
middle  of  borders,  by  the  side  of  the  paths,  but  it 
may  also  be  grown  as  a  single  specimen  or  in 
groups  upon  lawns.  The  flowers  which,  in  spile  of 
their  duplication,  are  not  unwield}',  are  from  their 
extreme  abundance  and  bright  colour  a  splendid 
ihelp  to  house  decoration. 

S.  MoTTET,  in  Le  Jardin. 


plant  is  naturally  variable,  and  in  the  self-sown 
seedlings  many  different  colours  are  found,  varying 
from  pink  to  purple. 

Jci.es  Rudolph,  in  Reriie  Horticole. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


ECHINACEA  PURPUREA  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 
Echinacea  purpurea  (Mwnch,  synonymous  with 
Eudbeckia  purpurea,   L. )  conies   from    Louisiana, 
and  has  been  known  since  1790.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  new  plant ;  it  is  rather  one  that  has  been 
almost   entirely    forgotten,    yet    it    excited   great 
interest  when  it  made  its  reappearance  in  1900  at 
the  Paris    E.xhibition,   where  MM. 
Cayeux   and    Le   Clerc,    seed    mer- 
chants, exhibited  it.     It  was  much 
admired,  and   redeemed  this  beau- 
tiful perennial  plant  from  oblivion. 
The  following  is  its  description : — 
The  stem,  which  is   stiff,   smooth, 
and    slightly    branched,    attains   a 
height    of    from    1    mttre    to    T^O 
metres.     It  is  furnished  with  rough, 
•slightly  indented  leaves ;  the  radical 
leaves  are  oval-lanceolate  in  shape ; 
the  cauline  leaves  are  narrower  and 
thinner.     From  August  to  October 
these  stems  produce  heads  of  a  dull 
reddish    purple,    with    blossoms   of 
from  .5  centimetres  to  lOcentimetres 
in  length.    They  are  very  beautiful, 
and  produce  as  much   effect   when 
growing  upon   the   plant    as   when 
they  are  cut.     At   the  same  time, 
by  their  shade  of  colour,  which  is 
rare   amongst   the   flowers   of    this 
genua,   they  bring   a   new   element 
and  diversion  of  colour  which  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  decorators. 

From  seeds,  MM.  Cayeux  and 
Tie  Clerc  have  obtained  several 
interesting  forms  of  this  plant, 
showing  variations  in  the  colour 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  petals  of  the  flowers,  &c.  ; 
'in  a  word,  these  varieties  are  a 
sensible  improvement  on  the  type. 
Before  the  quite  distinct  results 
•obtained  by  MM.  Caveux  and  Le 
•Clerc,  the  two  following  forms  of 
this  Eahinacea  were  already  known  ; 
E.  p.  intermedia,  with  flowers 
■wider  spread,  rounder,  and  fuller 
than  in  the  ordinary  tj'pe  ;  E.  p. 
-aerotina,  a  form  with  bristles  and 
narrow  petals.  Among  the  new 
'Varieties  which  have  been  obtained, 
we  will  especially  mention  the  two 
■following :  Vj  p.  rosea  elegaus,  a 
robust  and  very  floriferous  plant, 
with  flowersof  a  beautiful  clear  pink; 
'E  p.  atropurpurea,  with  flowers 
•of  a  deep  purple-red.  We  believe 
•that  by  hybridisation  and  .selection 
-other  varieties  will  be  obtained. 

Like  all  the  Rudbeckias,  this  plant,  in  order  to 
•grow  well,  requires  a  substantial,  deep  and  whole- 
'gome  soil,  and  a  situation  not  too  niucli  exposed  to 
'the  sun.  It  can  be  used  for  flower-beds  or  for 
•shrubbery  borders,  or  it  may  be  placed  by  itself  in 
groups  upon  the  lawn,  or  banished  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  there  to  provide  flowers  for  cutting;  in  a 
■word,  it  is  in  its  place  almost  everywhere.  As  a 
cut  flower,  it  is  also  very  valuable.  This  plant 
•can  be  propagated  either  by  dividing  the  clumps 
or  by  sowing  the  seeds.  The  division  of  the 
•clumps  should  be  made  in  autunni,  or  preferably  in 
-spring. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  propagate  by  sowing, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  May  (in  heat,  if  the 
•plants  are  to  flower  the  same  year),  or  preferably 
-in  June,  under  a  cold  frame.  The  seedlings  should 
■be  planted  out  in  a  nursery  bed,  and  placed  in 
•■their  final  situations  in  autumn  or  in  spring.     This 


ROSE    ALTAICA. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  matters 
connected  with  a  knowledge  of 
plants  is  the  tracing  of  a  species 
and  its  near  developments 
through  many  lands  widely 
distant  from  each  other.  In 
this  pretty  specie.s,  one  of  the  earliest  Roses 


CLIMBING  ROSES. 

Best  Twenty-four  V^arieties. 

The  rich  selection  now  available  of  the  very 
vigorous  Tea-8cented,  Hybrid  Tea,  and  Noisette 
Roses  renders  it  an  arduous  task  to  name  the  best 
twenty-four.  Something  must  depend  upon  the 
aspect  and  the  district  to  guide  one  in  making  a 
selection.  Those  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk 
would  do  well  in  the  southern  counties,  on  south, 
east,  or  west  walls,  but  they  should  be  avoided 
where  the  conditions  are  not  so  favourable. 

Then,  too,  one  must  thoroughly  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  plants,  not  forgetting  that,  as  the 
Roses  are  permanently  planted,  due  provision 
should  be  made  as  to  their  future  requirements. 
A  rich,  well-drained  soil  encourages  vigorous 
growth,  and  tlie  plants  need  careful  watching  in 
summer  to  prevent  the  border 
getting  very  dry.  Frequent  surface 
~  1  applications  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  a  good  soaking  now 
and  then  of  weak  liquid  manure 
will  work  wonders. 

Many  make  a  great  mistake  in 
their  treatment  of  climbing  Roses 
the  first  season.  They  often  leave 
the  growths  their  entire  length  as 
purchased.  I  believe  in  cutting 
them  back  hard  the  first  season,  the 
result  being  some  vigorous  new 
grow  th  which  will  form  an  excellent 
foundation  for  future  success. 

The  best  twenty  -  four  are  as 
follows ;  Billiar<l  and  Barr^,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing 
Aimee  Vibert,  Climbing  Captain 
Christy,  *C'limbing  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria,  Climbing  Belle 
iSiebreoht,  *Climbing  Niphetos  (a 
warm  wall  indispensable).  Dr. 
Rouges,  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt, 
(rloire  de  Dijon,  *Henriette  de 
Beauveau,  Kaiserin  Friedrich, 
*Lamarque,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Mme.  Jules 
Siegfried,  *Marechal  Niel,  M. 
Desir,  Noella  Nabonnand,  Pink 
Rover,  Reve  d'Or,  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
.Joseph  Metral,  and  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson.  The  latter,  the  best 
orange-coloured  Rose,  should  be 
planted  against  a  west  wall.       P. 


CLIMBING    AIMEE    VI11EBT^(A    WHITE   ROSE)    RAMBLING    OVER    W 


to  bloom  in  English  gardens,  we  have  almost  a 
counterpart  of  our  native  Burnet  Rose  (R. 
spinosissinia).  Indeed,  it  might  easily  be  taken 
for  the  same  species,  and  doubtless  is  only,'  a 
geographical  variation  with  some  distinctive 
character,  imjierceptible  to  the  ordinary 
oljserver,  that  botanists  consider  of  sufKcient 
importance  to  give  it  a  separate  specific  status. 
For  garden  imrposes  it  is  a  Burnet  Rose, 
tiowering  a  little  earlier  than  our  well-known 
one,  with  leaves  a  shade  paler  and  yellower, 
flowers  a  little  larger,  and  manner  of  growth 
rather  more  vigorous.  Its  special  value  in  our 
gardens  is  that  coming  into  flower  some  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  Burnet  Rose,  it 
extends  the  all  too  short  blooming  season  of 
our  Briars. 


THE  PENZANCE  BRIARS. 
There  appears  to  be  a  very 
considerable  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Penzance  Briar 
Roses,  which  when  rightly  used 
are  such  valuable  things  in  the 
■garden.  While  several  seem  to 
retain  their  vigour  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  there  are 
others  which  become  weakly, 
scraggy,  and  useless  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  This  is,  unfor- 
tunately, the  case  with  those  which 
ILLOWS.  approach  most  nearly  the  Austrian 

Briar  in  their  colouring.  Lady 
Penzance,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pleasing 
and  distinct,  is  one  of  these,  while  Lord  Penzance 
is  another,  though  I  think  the  first  is  the  one 
which  lasts  for  a  briefer  time  in  good  condition. 
I  have  observed  this  in  a  number  of  gardens,  and 
have  heard  frequent  complaints  about  the  short 
time  they  remain  in  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  which  look  as  if  they  would 
remain  in  health  and  vigour  for  a  number  of  years. 
Of  these,  such  as  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  Meg 
Merrilies  seem  among  the  most  reliable.  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  how  far  this  has  been  observed 
by  others,  and  also  the  best  remedies  for  this 
failing.  Pegging  down  would  probably  keep  up  a 
supply  of  young  plants  without  raising  cuttings 
or  budding  on  other  Briars,  but  this  is  unsuitable 
for  those  who  grow  these  lovely  Briars  as  hedges, 
for  which  they  are  admirably  suited. 

S.  Arnott. 
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AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

ROSA  SINICA  ANEMONE. 

FOR  rosarians  apparently  there  are 
many  surprises  in  store  U  hybridists 
will  devote  more  attention  to  certain 
desirable  species  hitherto  untried. 
Prior  to  tlie  introduction  ot  tlie 
hybrid  Rose  illustrated, 
E.  sinica  was  regarded  as  a  very 
undesirable  species  for  all  save 
those  who  were  fortunate  enougli 
to  dwell  in  the  southern  counties, 
for  besides  not  being  thoroughly 
hardy  this  Rose  could  not  be  induced 
to  blossom.  ,    ,    .  ,      r 

I  only  know  of  one  hybrid  ot 
H.  sinica,  except  the  one  under 
notice,  and  that  is  R.  fortuneana, 
which  is  no  great  acquisition.  But 
when  R.  indica-  was  employed  as 
tt3  pollen  parent  the  beautiful 
flower  that  we  now  illustrate  was 
obtained.  We  appear  to  have  not 
only  a  hardy  Rose,  but  also  a  free 
bloomer.  No  single  Rose  of  recent 
years  has  captivated  lovers  of  this 
•class  more  than  R.  sinica  Anemone; 
its  huge  silvery  rose-pink  blossoms 
and  glistening  foliage   make  it  a 


England  wherever  there  is  room  for  it,  as  it  is 
fairly  happy  under  pot  culture. 

Iliicium  anisatum,  the  8tar  Anise  of  com- 
merce, is  another  first-class  shrub  now  in 
flower.  It  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  its  beauty  is 
so  exceptional  when  fully  developed,  that  I 
can  only  imagine  that  its  straggling  growth  as 
a  young  plant  has  discouraged  new  gardeners. 
Its  light  clusters  of  starry-white  flowers,  its 
red  stems,  and  bright  green  Laurel-like  leaves 


very  general  favourite 
interesting  plant  when 
grown  in  a  pot,  and 
being  then  shielded 
from  untoward  weather 
its  beautiful  flowers  are 
more  lasting. 

It  should  not  be 
iDeyond  the  power  of 
hybridists  to  give  us 
a  fine  large  -  flowered 
golden  -  yellow  single 
Rose  by  crossing  R. 
sinica  with  a  deep 
yellow  Tea.  A  single 
yellow  Rose  of  this 
description  \yould  be  a 
grand  acquisition.    P. 


It  is  a  very 


.,..^. 


RIVIERA 

NOTES. 

December  brings  with 
it  a  number  of  hardy 
flowers  which  contrast 
with  the  summer  ones 
that  linger  on  here 
until  the  cold  nights 
■of  January  give  them 
their  quietus. 

Iris  alata,  I.  stylosa,  and  I.  Palffis- 
tina,  with  its  rather  dull  white 
flowers,  make  a  change  that  is  wel- 
come after  the  gaudy  splendour  of 
Salvia  splendens ;  but  the  rich  purple 
winter-blooming  form  of  Iris  ger- 
nianica,  with  the  light  sprays  of  the 
violet-calyxed  Salvia  lonantha,  and 
the  many  spikes  of  tall-flowering 
Yuccas  are  even  more  welcotpe. 
Senecio  arborea  is  a  fine  tree-like 
shrub  that  deserves  more  extended 
cultivation  ;  its  shining  Chestnut-like  leaves 
and  immense  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers  are 
indispensable  at  this  time  of  year,  and  as  it 
■enjoys  a  little  shade  it  is  all  the  more 
welcome  near  trees  or  Palms  that  make  a 
background  to  its  broad  masses  of  foliage 
and  flowers.  A  big  shrub  of  such  beauty 
should     also     be     grown     under     glass     m 
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ROSA    SINICA    ANEMONE 


(SLIGHTLY   REDUCED). 


now,  and  I  heard  a  gardening  friend  that  had 
newly  arrived  say  they  were  worth  coming 
all  the  way  from  England  to  see;  but  their 
beauty  is  ended  in  a  week  or  two.  . 

The  same  fate  will  betal  the  gorgeous  Poin- 
settia  and  Lasiandra  bushes,  so  splendid  on 
the  sheltered  and  sunny  side  of  a  group  ot 
Palms  which  accentuate  their  occidental  mag- 
nificence. The  first  chill  of  winter  will  soon 
mar  their  beauty,  so  that  they  are  not  plants  for 
every  garden,  even  on 
these  sheltered  shores; 
still  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  them  where  the 
soil  is  not  too  cold  or 
the  position  too  low 
and  damp.  Of  dwarfer 
shrubs  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  more  charming 
trio  than  the  Golden 
Flax  (Linum  trigy- 
nuni),  which  for  the 
next  six  weeks 
smothers  itself  in 
flowers  when  in  shad& 
and  shelter.  In  the 
open  it  is  liable  to 
sunstroke  or  a  stray 
frosty  night,  but  as  a 
covering  to  the  ground 
in  the  shrubbery  or 
under  Palms  it  is  quite 
at  home.  In  company 
with  it,  the  tall  old- 
fashioned  Ageratum 
mexicanum  and  the 
dainty  sprays  of  the 
rosy  Lopezia  miniata, 
that  enjoy  a  little 
more  sun,  make  _a 
combination  that  is 
very  satisfying  and 
not  too  common. 
"•  i».  There    are    happily 

many  silver  -  leaved 
plants  and  variegated 
shrubs  in  beauty  now,  but  there  is  a  great 
want  of  a  good  white-flowered  dwarf 
shrub,  Eupatorium  weinmannianum  and 
white  Paris  Daisies  only  raise  the  wish 
there  were  something  still  better.  If 
then  the  new  Hoheria  populnea,  figured 
the  other  day  in  The  Gaede.v,  proves 
a  good  winter  bloomer  it  will  be  most 
welcome.  In  England  we  welcome  the  red 
Holly  berries  as  a  relief  to  the  white 
snow ;  here  we  need  a  good  white 
flowering  shrub  as  a  foil  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  winter-flowering  Salvias  and 
Cupheas,  which  are  all  shades  of  colour 

save  white.  t    i  •   i      i.   i. 

Of  sweet-scented  shrubs,  I  think  that 
Buddleia  salicifolia  carries  oflf  the  palm  just 
now,  though  the  masses  of  Heliotrope  are  very 
abundant  still.  The  early  and  large-flowered 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  just  opening.  On  a 
very  dry  bank,  the  rose,  clover-like  heads  of 
Grevillea  Preissei  remind  one  how  far  less 
beautiful  the  commoner  G.  thelemanniana  is  ; 
the  abnormal-looking  Senecio  pinifolia  carpets 
the  ground  underneath  it,  a  very  quaint  com- 
bination, and  one  that  lasts  for  many  weeks. 
Edwaed  H.  Woodall. 


are  all  very  ornamental,  and  for  sonie  years  I 
have  seen  one  old  specimen  flowering  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  whole  winter.  It  is 
very  hardy,  will  prosper  in  the  darkest, 
dampest  corner,  and  in  that  extraordinary 
frost  of  two  years  ago  never  even  "  turned  a 
hair,"  as  the  saying  is.  Dahlia  imperiahs  and 
the  tall  Salvia  fruticosa  are  at  their  best  just 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The   Botanical  Magazine  for  November  contains 
portraits  of  the  following  plants  :— 

Crinum  natans,  native  of  Guinea.  — Ihis  is  a 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  C.  purpurascens  ;  it  is  amphibious,  and  is 
usually  found  in  gently  flowing  fresh  water  streams. 
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The  bulbs  sent  to  Kew  flowered  in  a  tropical  tank    flowering   shrub,  requiring   the  protection  of  the 
in  September,  1900.  temperate  house  at  Kew,   but  hardy  in  the  Isle  of 

Cymliidimn  simonxiamim,  native  of  Sikkim  and    Wight  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ;  it  has  also 
Assam. — This  is  not  a  very   ornamental    variety,  i  a  conspicuous  red  underleaf  on  the  mature  foliage, 
and  came  to  Kew  as  C.  dayanum.    It  flowered  in  a    which  is  not  shown  on  the  plate, 
cool  house  and  is  sweet  scented.  Cirrliopetaliim  Hookeri,  native  of  the  Western 

CataifJiim  qiiadridtw,  native  country  unknown,  Himalaya. — This  is  a  somewhat  curious  little  dull 
only  the  male  plant  is  known;  it  is  chiefly  of  yellow-flowered  Orchid  of  merely  botanical  interest, 
botanical  interest,  and  does  not  possess  much  '  Croirea  angwilijo/ia,  native  of  West  Australia, 
beauty.  j  It  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  Eriostemon 

Xaca/en/ aceW/b/i'a,  native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  |  Turczaninovii. — This  is  a  very  pretty  greenhouse 
This  is  also  known  as  L.  ph(enicea  and  Saviniona  '  shrub  with  numerous  small  rose-coloured  flowers, 
acerifolia.  —  This  is  an  extremely  pretty  shrub.  The  family  is  well  known  in  our  greenhouses 
closely  resembling  L.  Assurgenleflora,  and  requiring    through  C.  Saligna. 

the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter.     From!      Kalanchoe    Kirkii,    native   of    Nyassaland,  also 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  I  known   as    K.    coccinea   var.    subsessilis. — This  is 

Banhinea  acumiiiala,  native  of  tropical  Asia,  also  ,  ratherapretty  free-blooming  variety,  bearing  large 
known  as  B.  Candida. — This  species  has  pure  white  '  bunches  of  small  flowers  which  have  yellow  centres 
flowers  of  good  size  ;  it  has  been  for  many  j'ears  an    and  pink  tips  to  their  petals. 


inmate   of   the    Palm    house   at    Kew,  but 
flowered  till  October  of  last  year. 

The  December  number  of  the  same  publication  I 
contains  portraits  of 

Jris  Gatesi,  native  of   Kurdistan. — In  point  of  1 
size  of  flower  this  is  as  far  as  is  at  present  known  ! 
the  monarch  of  the  Iris   family  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Oncocyclus  section  of  the  family,  and  is  very  well 
represented  on  a  fine  double  plate.     It  flowered  in 
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BOOKS. 


Trees    and    Shrubs    for    Eng-Iish 

Gardens." — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 

I  contributions   to    tne    now   famous    Covnfri/   Life 

the  open  border  near  a  south  wall  at  Kew  in  June,    Library,  and  treats  of  a  subject  which  the  author 


1902. 

Arislotc/ia  racemosa,  native  of  New  Zealand, 
also  known  as  Friesia  racemosa,  Triphalia  rubi- 
cunda,  and  Makomako  incolarum  or  Wineberr}' 
colonorum. — This    is   rather    a    pretty    diitcious 


SflK.-KA    CANESCKNS    (SYN.S.    FI.AliKLLIORMS). 
(/■Vom  "Trees  and  Shrubs /urEnU'li  harirns. 


says  "has  never  been  so  fully  treated  and  illus- 
trated as  it  deserves."  W'e  may  make  another 
quotation  from  the  preface,  and  express  the  s.nme 
wish  and  hope  of  the  author,  that  "  the  book  may 
do  something  to  make  English  gardens  more  beau- 
tiful and  inteiest- 
"■^  ing,  and  that  it  may 
lead  many  to  see 
the  better  ways  of 
planting,  also  that 
it  may  he  the  means 
of  bringing  forward 
the  many  trees  and 
shrubs  of  rare 
charm  that  are 
generally  unknown 
or  unheeded.  The 
word  '  English,'  of 
course,  stands  for 
the  British  Isles.'' 
It  cannot  be  urged 
against  this  excel- 
lent work,  so  pic- 
torially  treated  and 
beautifull}'  got  up, 
that  it  is  not  com- 
prehensive. There 
are  thirty  -  nine 
chapters,  apart 
from  no  less  than 
12.5  pages  of  tables, 
in  which  are 
described  the  most 
beautiful  of  flower- 
ing  trees  and 
shrubs,  arranged 
alphabetically,  and 
with  descriptions  as 
clear  and  readable 
as  possible  without 
lessening  their 
practical  value. 
There  are  1.30  illus- 
trations, which 
have  their  own 
teaching  value,  and 
are  reproduced 
with  exceptional 
clearness,  and  the 
whole  book  is 
thoroughly  well 
printed,  as  those 
who  are  acquainted 
with  this  librarj' 
will  well  believe. 
The  opening 
chapter  concerns 
the  want  of  variety 
existing  among 
trees     and     shrubs 


in  the  average  garden.  As  is  well  said,  "  Even  the 
landscape  gardeners,  the  men  who  have  the  making 
of  gardens,  with,  of  course,  notable  exceptions,  do 
not  seem  to  know  the  rich  storehouse  to  draw 
from,  and  a  list  of  beautiful  kinds  that  are  not 
planted  so  largely  as  they  should  be  is  given  with 
brief  descriptions.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  ta 
give  the  titles  of  the  chapters.  They  are  as- 
follows: — Want  of  Variety  a  Blemish,  Orna- 
mental Planting  in  Woodland,  Grouping  of  Trees- 
and  Shrubs,  Heathy  Paths  in  Outer  Garden  Spaces, 
Trees  and  .Shrubs  in  Poor  Soils,  Pruning  of  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Propagation  of  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  A  Winter  Garden  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Autumn  Colours,  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Fin& 
Fruits,  Weeping  Tret-s  and  their  Uses,  The  Use 
of  Variegated  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Shrubs- 
for  Sea  Coast,  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Wind-swept 
Gatdens,  Conifers  (including  Pines)  in  Ornamental 
Planting,  Care  of  Old  Trees,  Trees  and  Shrubs  for 
Waterside,  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Rock  Garden, 
Removal  of  Large  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Young  Trees- 
and  Sunstroke,  Shade  Trees  for  Streets,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  in  Scotland,  Tender  Trees  and  Shrubs  ii> 
the  .Suuth-West,  Tender  Wall  Plants  in  the  South- 
West,  Hardy  Bamboos,  The  Heaths,  Native  and 
other  Hardy  Evergreens,  Shrubs  for  Small  and 
Town  Gardens,  Shrubs  and  Flower  Borders,  Shrubs 
under  Treep,  Hardy  Shrubs  in  the  Greenhouse, 
Shrub  Groups  for  Summer  and  Winter  Eftect,  the 
Use  of  Hardy  Climbing  Shrubs,  Flowering  and 
other  Hedges,  Pleached  or  Green  Alleys,  the 
Garden  Orchard,  the  Worthy  Use  of  Roses,  and 
Planting  and  Staking  Trees.  This  list  shows  the 
thoroughly  general  character  of  the  book,  and  the 
tables  will  be  found  full  of  useful  information. 
Many  of  the  chapters  concern  phases  of  tree  and 
shrub  ctilture  rarely  tovtched  upon  either  in  books 
or  journals,  and  that  describing  the  best  ways  of 
pruning  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  of  the  greatest 
use  to  those  who  are  qttite  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  many  families  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  available  for  British  gardens. 
The  following  is  a  description  taken  at  random 
of  Pyrus  floribunda  and  given  in  the  tables 
(page  405) : — "Country,  Japan;  colour  and  season, 
rose,  late  spring  and  early  summer,  A  delightful 
tree,  and,  happily,  much  planted  in  gardens.  It  is 
quite  small,  little  more  than  a  graceful  bush,  rarely 
exceeding  a  height  of  10  feet,  wreathed  in  flowers 
in  the  proper  season,  the  buds  intense  crimson, 
but  opening  out  a  paler  shade,  and  thus  there  is  a 
gradation  from  one  colour  to  another.  It  should 
be  freely  grouped  and  planted  in  small  and  large 
gardens.  The  fruits  are  yellow,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  Pea.  There  are  two  good  varieties,  Atro- 
sanguinea,  which  has  flowers  of  much  deeper 
colour  than  those  of  the  type,  and  fiore-pleno,  or 
Malus  Parkmanni,  as  it  is  more  often  called.  This 
has  semi-double  red  flowers  and  reddish  wood  and 
leaves,"  or  this  from  the  chapter  upon 

"A  Winter  Garden  of  Tkees  and  Shrubs. 

"  The  things  that  are  and  the  things  that  are  to 
be.  Let  us  take  this  thought  as  company  and  try 
to  glean  some  of  Nature's  own  lessons  of  fitness. 
How  instinctively  we  seek,  for  a  winter  ramble, 
the  shelter  of  the  woodland  copse,  which  is  not  far 
distant  from  any  English  country  habitation.  The 
broad  grass  drive  is  hoar  with  frosty  rime  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bushes  and  crisp  under  foot.  Under 
the  trees  the  ground  on  either  side  is  carpeted 
with  Ivy.  The  lithe,  trailing  stems,  wreathed 
with  their  shining,  taper-fingered  leaves,  so  exqui- 
sitely pencilled,  are  cushioned  on  the  soft,  feathery 
Moss,  or  twine  in  or  out  amongst  the  Hazel  stocks, 
or  creep  at  will  up  the  nearest  tree  trunk.  One 
can  scarcely  look  at  Ivy  on  a  winter's  day  without 
a  thrill  of  admiration,  especially  this  woodland 
sort,  for,  mark  it  well.  Nature  never  encourages 
the  coarse-leaved  Ivy  of  common  cultivation  within 
her  domains.  How  perfect  in  its  grace  is  this 
fine-leaved  Ivy,  how  utterly  content  with  its  sur 
roundings,  how  resolutely  cheerful,  be  the  circuni 
stances  of  weather  or  situation  what  they   may 
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Clinging  lowly  to  the  ground,  or  mount- 
ing to  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall 
Pine,  it  is  equally  at  home,  and  why 
should  we  not  agree  with  that  good- 
natured  naturalist  Charles  Waterton 
in  his  assertion  that  forest  tree  was 
never  injured  by  its  clasping  stems  ? 
An  English  plant  for  our  English  climate, 
it  may  be  used  to  make  beautiful  an 
unsightly  building,  to  clothe  a  decaying 
tree  stump,  as  bush  or  border  or  mantle, 
in  a  hundred  diiTerent  ways,  yet  it  is 
never  out  of  character,  and  never  touches 
a  jarring  note. 

"Then  those  tall  Hollies,  see  how 
dauntlessly  they  stand  up  above  the 
undergrowth  of  Hazel.  How  living  and 
warm,  in  their  ruddy  glow,  are  the 
clustering  berries  in  the  glint  of  the 
fearless  leaves.  For  expedience  sake, 
their  lower  branches  have  been  trimmed 
away,  and  greatly  we  gain  by  it,  for 
otherwise  that  lovely  contrast  of  their 
ashen-grey  stems-  would  be  hidden 
from  our  eyes,  but  over  yonder  a  fine 
old  Holly  tree  stands  alone,  which  axe 
and  knife  have  left  untouched,  and  how 
graceful  is  the  curved  sweep  of  its 
feathering  boughs.  No  foreign  evergreen 
can  excel  it  for  symmetry  of  form  or 
winter  garniture  of  leaf  and  fruit.  Life 
is  astir,  too,  in  the  brown  twigs  of  the 
Hazel  bushes.  The  infant  year  is  not 
more  than  a  week  or  two  old,  yet 
already  the  tasselled  catkins  are  swinging 
in  the  lightest  rustle  of  the  sighing 
wind,  and  begin  to  lift  up  their  tiers 
of  small  woolly  cowls  to  set  free  the 
yellow  pollen  dust.  And  so  we  may  go  on 
our  way,  and,  at  every  turn,  some  rugged 
Yew,  or  clump  of  red-stemmed  Scotch  Fir,  or 
tapering  Spruce  with  hanging  russet  cones,  will 
stay  our  steps,  and  if  we  look  and  listen  they  will 
tell  us  in  their  own  way  the  story  of  their  perfect 
fitness  for  our  homely  English  landscape.  Or,  if 
we  chance  to  be  in  one  of  the  chalky  districts  of 
the  South  Downs  we  may  come  upon  Box,  the 
ever  young,  as  it  was  called  of  yore,  or  Juniper,  in 
its  bloom  of  silver-grey,  as  precious  as  any,  to  add 
to  the  tale  of  our  best  native  evergreens  ..." 

Seekers  after  knowledge  concerning  trees  and 
shrubs  will  find  a  storehouse  of  information  in  this 
volume.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  every 
horticultural  library. — T.   R. 

SnOWdPOpS.* — In  this  pretty  little  book, 
whose  cover  recalls  the  colouring  of  the  Snowdrop's 
leaf,  Miss  Jackson  tells,  perhaps,  all  that  there  is 
to  be  said  about  this  well-loved  winter  flower ; 
about  its  life  and  growth,  its  beauty,  its  haunts 
and  native  places,  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  poets, 
and  the  message  that  it  bears  us.  The  number  of 
quotations  from  writers  of  prose  and  poem  show, 
if  any  proof  were  needed,  how  good  a  place  the 
Snowdrop  holds  in  our  estimation  as  a  nation,  and, 
while  there  is  no  need  to  sing  its  praises  to  those 
who  care  for  their  gardens,  or  have  only  so  much 
as  a  window-box,  yet  thej'  will  probably  find  some 
fact  or  reflection,  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  within 
the  two  pale  green  covers. 


WVCH  ELJIS  BY"  HEDUtROW.     (From  "Trees  and  S/mthn  J'ur  Jiiiglish  Garden's."J 


FIVE     DAYS     (SEPTEMBER)    IN 
THE    TULBAGH    VALLEY. 


The    Garden    of   Cape    Colony    fok    Bulbous 

Plants. 
Tub  Tulbagh  Valley  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
The  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Vine  for  wine  making  and  dop 
(brandy).  The  valley  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  is  about  ten  miles  across  and 
about  the  same  in  length,  opening  into  an  exten- 
sive country  to  the  north.  The  soil  is  a  good 
sandy  loam,  and  capable  of  growing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  The  farmers  are  all  well  to  do.  Of  late 
years  the   phylloxera  has  done  great  damage  to 


"Snowdrops."     By  Edna  V.  Jackson.     London:    S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co. 


the  Vines,  and  the  crops  have  been  light  in 
consequence.  There  is  a  talk  of  adding  Tobacco 
to  their  culture.  At  present  the  farmers  grow 
their  own  Tobacco,  and  cure  it  in  the  following 
way  :  When  ready  to  cut  the  whole  plant  is  tied 
up  in  bundles  and  hung  in  sheds  till  quite  dry. 
Then  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  welted,  and  laid 
in  boxes,  and  when  it  heats  removed  and  spread 
out  thinly  on  the  floor  to  cool,  then  replaced  in 
the  boxes  till  it  again  heats,  when  it  is  spread  out, 
and  this  process  goes  on  till  all  fermentation 
ceases.  When  it  is  made  up  in  rolls  for  daily  use 
1  tasted  this  home-made  Tobacco  and  found  it  very 
strong  and  full  of  nicotine.  To  those  in  England 
who  have  a  fancy  for  Tobacco  growing  this  infor- 
mation of  how  the  Boer  manages  may  be  useful. 
On  my  return  journey  to  Cape  Town  an  English 
Cape  farmer  of  Wellington  joined  me  in  the 
carriage.  Very  soon  his  pipe  and  Tobacco  pouch 
ivere  in  evidence.  I  picked  up  the  latter  and 
found  a  very  nice  cut  indeed,  and  on  tasting  it 
remarked  about  its  Extreme  mildness.  He  replied, 
"  1  smoke  this  from  morning  to  night  without  the 
slightest  injurious  effect ;  no  dry  throat  in  the 
morning  or  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  "  If,"  added 
the  farmer,  "  1  smoke  a  pipeful  of  English  or 
American  Tobacco  my  tongue  suffers  badly."  On 
further  enquiry  1  found  that  this  Tobacco  was  sold 
at  33.  per  lb.  under  the  name  Rising  Sun,  and  is 
grown  and  manufactured  at  Herlzog,  Cape  Colony. 
This  may  be  useful  information  to  those  devoted 
to  the  weed,  and  the  more  especially  as  South 
Africa  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
Tobacco-growing  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
future.  1  may  add  that  when  smokers  get  over 
the  prejudice  to  South  African  Tobacco  they  smoke 
no  other. 

In  QtJEST  OF  Bulbous  Flowers. 

I  must  apologise  for  writing  about  Tobacco  in  a 
paper  on  bulbous  plants.  In  company  with  the 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cape  Town,  I  went 
on  an  expedition  to  Tulbagh  to  find  Lachenalia 
aurea,  and  failed,  but  we  found  other  Lachenalias 
and  many  interesting  bulbs  in  flower,  and  others 
which  would  flower  later  on.  At  Winter  Hock, 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Low  Smith,  the  Green  Ixia 
grows  in  profusion.  He  permits  collectors  of  bulbs 
on  certain  portions  of  his  mountain  slopes,  but  there 
is  one  part  none  are  allowed  to  trespass  upon,  as 
here  the  finest  form  is  found.   This  he  keeps  sacred 


to  himself  and  friends.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
rather  early,  so  could  not  judge  on  the  differences 
existing  amongst  this  unique  specie?.  On  the 
Winter  Hock  Farm  I  saw  many  interesting  species 
of  bulbous  plants,  but  the  day  was  closing  in  upon 
us  so  our  stay  was  short,  as  one  more  visit  had  to 
be  paid  before  we  left  the  valley,  and  we  had  a 
long  ride  before  reaching  our  hotel.  On  reaching 
my  excellent  friend's  house  the  master  chided  me 
for  not  keeping  my  promise  to  spend  some  days 
with  him.  I  did  feel  a  bit  ashamed,  and  said, 
"If  you  will  come  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning  I 
will  spend  a  few  days  with  you  as  soon  as  I  see  my 
friend  off'  to  Cape  Town."  True  to  promise  Mr.  le 
Roux  came  for  me,  and  we  returned  to  his  La 
Rhone  Farm,  where  I  remained  three  days  in  the 
bosom  of  a  charming  Boer  family,  and  found  the 
girls  accomplished  musicians,  quite  musical,  con- 
sisting of  ten  children,  the  eldest  son  being  at 
college.  Opposite  the  farmhouse  stood  a  venerable 
Oak,  215  years  old,  which  as  a  sapling  had  been 
carried  on  horseback  a  great  distance,  I  think 
from  French  Hock,  the  early  settlement  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  The  tree  is  historical,  and  the 
family  are  proud  of  it  and  of  their  pure  Huguenot 
blood.  To  see  the  large  family  gathered  together 
with  the  kindly  faces  of  father  and  mother,  and 
the  patriarch  (the  grandfather)  at  the  head  of  the 
table  asking  a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  returning 
thanks  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  brought  to  my 
recollection  Burns'  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

The  younger  boys  were  much  interested  in  my 
work,  and  one  or  other  accompanied  me  in  my 
rambles  on  the  flat  ground.  1  was  anxious  to  see 
what  grew  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  Mr.  le  Roux 
drove  me  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  we  searched 
about,  but  found  little  that  was  novel ;  no  doubt  it 
was  a  little  too  early.  The  bulbous  plants  I  found 
most  abundant  on  the  flat  ground,  growing  in  the 
moist,  sand}',  stony  loam.  The  yellow  Ornitho- 
galum  was  very  plentiful,  and  1  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  collect  a  quantity.  It  was 
growing  in  masses,  and  made  a  beautiful  picture  ; 
the  bulbs  were  rarely  more  than  1  inch  deep, 
measuring  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  which  is 
small,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  strongest  plants  had 
the  smallest  bulbs.  In  height  I  sa:w  none  more 
than  6  inches  high.  I  am  told  it  can  attain  a 
height  of  12  inches,  but  in  all  the  spots  where  I 
found  it  none  exceeded  the  height  named.  Close 
by,    but     rarely    amongst    the    yellow    species, 
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grew  one  about  1  foot  high.  0.  aurea  ranges  from 
primrose-yellow  to  the  deepest  orange,  but  the 
palest  colours  are  the  least  common.  X  would 
recommend  0.  aurea  to  be  grown  in  pots  of  from 
six  to  twelve  bulbs,  and  even  in  pans  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  for  effect.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  our 
greenhouses,  and  1  feel  sure,  if  well  shown  at  the 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society,  it  could  not  fail  to 
become  a  favourite.     In  ray  rambles  I  came  upon 

A  Good  White  Lachexalia, 

some  bulbs  of  which  I  collected,  and  other  species 
of  Lachenalias,  such  as  L.  orchioides,  L.  purpureo- 
cierulea,  and  L.  anquinea,  but  not  in  any  quantity, 
so  did  not  collect  any.  L.  orchioides  is  interesting 
to  collectors,  but  can  never  be  a  favouiite.  I 
suggest  the  following  to  those  willing  to  lake 
up  the  family,  and  feel  sure  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed with  them,  say,  six  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
handled  as  Mr.  Martin  has  recommended  in  a 
former  number  of  The  Garden  :  Lachenalia  aurea, 
L.  contaniinata,  L.  glaucina,  L.  Orthopetala,  L. 
pendula,  L.  pallida  (very  fragrant),  L.  pustulata, 
L.  purpureo-cicrulea,  L.  reiie.xa,  L.  rubida  (very 
early),  L.  tricolor,  L.  uniflora,  L.  lilifiora,  L. 
racemosa,  and  L.  rosea  (a  beauty).  There  are 
others,  but  not  having  seen  them  I  pass  them  over. 
Oxalis  in  every  shade  of  colour,  Romulea  in  many 
shades,  tuberous-rooted  Pelargoniums  in  many 
species  (one  I  saw  with  flowers  as  large  as  the 
prized  Pelargoniums  of  our  greenhouse).  Terrestrial 
Orchids  abundant,  Sparaxis  ranging  in  colour  from 
snow-white  to  the  richest  colours,  all  varieties  of 
S.  grandiflora.  The  scarlet  Ixia  was  abundant. 
Tliis  species  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
in  cultivation,  and  I  fancy  it  is  peculiar  loTulbagh. 
I  regret  not  having  collected  some  bulbs.  Morea 
Pdvonia  in  all  shades  from  white  to  deep  purple, 
always  with  the  dark  blotch  on  each  petal ;  other 
species  of  Morea  were  abundant  everywhere ; 
Satyriums  in  yellow,  red,  brown,  pink,  salmon, 
and  striped  pink  and  white ;  Homeria  elegans 
abundant ;  Gladiolus  alatus  in  great  patches  very 
striking  with  its  brick-red  flowers,  sparkling  as  if 
coated  with  gold  dust,  lower  petals  green-yellow 
tipped  brick-red  ;  Babianas  in  all  shades  from  blue 
to  rich  crimson-scarlet  ;  the  Fly-catcher  in  patches, 
the  large  purple- flowered  variety  in  the  distance 
looked  like  Poppies,  the  leaves  sparkling  with 
dewdrops :  Wachendorfias.  yellow  and  brown 
varieties,  some  of  them  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  blue 
Aristea,  Ha-manthus  everywhere,  with  their  pair  of 
large  flat  leaves  resting  on  the  ground,  while 
another  largish  leaved  plant  with  four  leaves  on 
the  ground,  I  suppose  a  Brunsvigia  (these  two 
latter  were  notshowing  their  flower-scapes)  ;  Ixias, 
large-flowered  species,  ranging  from  white  to 
yellow  ;  Watsonia  rosea,  large  breaks  near  the 
water,  and  the  brown  and  scarlet  forms  of  W. 
niariana  in  great  masses;  Albuoa  minor,  Hypoxis 
from  yellow  to  the  large  while  species  H,  stellata 
and  elegans,  with  its  black  ring  at  bottom  of  petals 
shading  off  to  olive-green  ;  Aponogetons,  wherever 
there  were  pools  of  water ;  Gazanias,  very  abundant ; 
Mesembryanthemums,  large  yellow,  white,  purple, 
and  rose-flowered  species,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
and  a  smaller  species  in  the  same  way,  but  more 
compact  in  growth.  The  shrubby  Mesembryanthe- 
mums were  just  opening,  so  I  missed  the  wonderful 
range  of  colour  in  this  great  South  Africa  genera. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Kniphofia  in  its  native 
habitat,  that  is,  in  marsh  ground  ;  the  leaves  and 
growth  wereabundant,  but  not  so  effective  a  plant 
as  in  our  gardens.  I  was  disappointed  at  its  sparse 
flowering.  Had  the  flower  spikes  been  as  abundant 
as  in  our  garden  the  sight  from  the  immensequantity 
of  plants  would  have  made  a  grand  effect  with,  say, 
a  few  thousand  Red-hot  Pokers.  To  the  foregoing 
I  will  name  a  few  additional  species  I  saw  at 
Tulbagh,  and  not  being  quite  sure  of  their  names 
submitted  them  to  Mr.  Chalwing  of  the  Municipal 
Gardens,  Cape  Town,  to  name :  Geissorh  iza  obtusala, 
hirta  and  bracteata,  Sparaxis  bulbifera,  Bieometra 
columellaris,  Lachenalia  Anquinea,  Melanthium 
sp.,  Morea  edulis,  Babiana  villosa,  Albuca  sp.. 
Pelargonium  sp.  (the  large-flowered  one  referred  to 
above),  Bulbinella  caudata  .and  triquetra,  Hisper- 
antha  falcata,  Bobartia  gladiata,  Hexaglotis  longi- 
folia.     In  addition  to  the  above-named  bulbs  there 


are  flowering  plants  innumerable.  As  for  the 
bulbs  put  the  pick  in  the  ground  anywhere  and  up 
they  come  ;  no  doubt  successors  in  flowering  to 
the  ones  at  the  time  in  bloom.  The  flower-heads 
of  Kniphofia  were  short  and  stumpy,  but  from  the 
leaves  should  say  the  species  was  K.  Uvaria. 

A  botanist  working  the  western  flora  of  Cape 
Colony  should  pass  over  the  gr?und  several  times 
during  the  flowering  season.  Thus,  Cape  Peninsula, 
Table  Mountain,  Lion's  Head,  Lion's  Bump, 
Signal  Hill,  and  extend  his  visits  to  Houttes  Bay, 
leaving  the  Peninsula,  Stellingbosch,  Paarl, 
amongst  tht  late  Mr.  Rhodes'  farms,  Wellington, 
Tulbagh,  Ceres,  and  Worcester ;  and  if  a  good 
walker,  with  staft'  in  hand  and  knapsack  on  back, 
timing  himself  to  hit  a  farmhouse  for  sleeping 
quarters  he  could  make  a  unique  collection  of  Cape 
Howers,  and  I  do  not  suppose  at  any  farm  he  would 
be  refused  hospitality.  'The  Boers  are  a  hospitable 
race.  On  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Western 
section  of  Cape  Colony  Disa  grandiflora  may  be 
found  in  abundance  along  the  sides  of  mountain 
streams,  and  Nerines  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks. 
Amongst  N.  sarniensis  an  occasional  snow-white 
albino  is  found,  and  besides  this  many  shades,  from 
the  dark  scarlet  to  almost  white.  The  growth 
takes  place  when  the  winter  rains  prevail.  'The  hot 
summer  sun  dries  up  the  leaves,  and  then  follows 
the  flower.  The  bulbs  grow  in  crowded  masses  with 
next  to  no  soil  about  the  roots. 

Mr.  B  tllantyne,  at  Baron  Schroder's,  in  his  hand- 
ling of  Ne-ine  Fothergilli  hits  off'  as  near  as  may  be 
the  conditions  under  which  Nerines  are  found  in 
Cape  Colony.  It  is  curious  that  N.  Fothergilli  is 
unknown  in  Cape  Colony.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents explain  this?  Surely  some  record  of  its 
first  coming  into  cultivation  can  be  found.  .\Ir. 
Arderne,  The  Hill,  Claremont,  has  three  bulbs  of 
the  snow-white  Xerine  sarniensis.  On  one  occasion 
he  explained  to  me  how  he  secured  them. 

Peter  Bakr,  V.M.H. 

Cape  Toini,  South  Africa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is  not   respcmihle    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


PEAS    IN     1902. 

[To   THE   Editor  of   "The   Garden."] 

SIR, — The  article  on  this  subject  in  The 
Garden,  page  385,  was  most  interesting 
to  those  who  grow  vegetables  and  need 
the  best  varieties,  and  the  remarks 
made  were  to  the  point.  A  large  grower 
like  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson  hits  hard  when 
he  says  many  gardeners  will  order  nearly 
every  Pea  one  has  in  the  catalogue.  Now, 
I  should  have  thought  that  gardeners  knew 
better  nowadays  with  so  many  advisers,  and 
certainh'  they  ought  not  to  be  called  gardeners 
who  do  this  ;  still  it  is  refreshing  to  get  these  facts 
so  straight  from  Mr.  Pearson.  My  ditficulty  is 
that  I  often  restrict  too  much,  and  find  that  at 
times  a  certain  variety  must  still  have  preference, 
but  here  again  this  fully  coincides  with  Mr. 
Pearson's  remark  that  some  Peas  will  succeed  on 
land  where  others  fail.  I  may  go  farther  and 
assert  that  kinds  which  do  well  in  a  good  loamy  or 
moist  soil  fail  in  a  thin  gravelly  one.  In  the 
Midland  counties  I  used  to  rely  chiefl}'  on  Veitch's 
Perfection.  This  was  in  a  good  deep  soil,  and  I 
never  saw  finer  crops,  whereas  here  at  Syon  in  a 
thin  soil  on  gravel  this  varietj'  fails.  I  have  only 
one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that  is,  all  gardeners 
do  not  study  vegetable  culture.  Some  rely  upon 
catalogues  for  advice,  and  where  so  many  varieties 
are  given  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  best. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  remarks  as  to 
sowing  and  giving  more  space,  not  only  between 
but  in  the  rows.  The  seeds  often  touch,  but  this 
is  a  mistake  ;  and  another  point  is  that  there  must 
be  good  cultivation.  The  Sweet  Pea  has  made 
much  progress  of  late  years,  because  it  has  had 
more  attention,  more  space,  and  more  food.  Give 
the  culinary  Pea  the  same  chances  and  an  equal 


return  is  obtained.  I  do  not  notice  that  Mr. 
Pearson  touches  this  latter  point — that  is,  more 
space  for  the  seed  ;  but  it  is  equally  important, 
and  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  seedlings 
being  vigorous  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  the 
plants  when  they  are  large  enough.  For  years, 
in  my  notes  on  Peas,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
small  round  -  seeded  white  Peas  are  not  worth 
sowing  ;  indeed,  I  go  farther  than  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  says  unless  it  be  for  autumn  sowing,  and  even 
then  I  would  sow  the  early  wrinkled  varieties  in 
preference.  We  now  have  many  fine  types  of 
early  Peas,  such  as  the  Daisy  type,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  the  small  white-seeded  forms.  I  am 
glad  the  writer  gave  us  the  list  he  did.  So  far 
our  best  early  wrinkled  Pea  is  Harbinger.  It  has 
few  equals  as  regards  crop,  and  it  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn  with  perfect  sucoess  in  well-drained 
soils.  For  years  I  have  discarded  American 
Wonder,  and  it  is  strange  that  seedsmen  retain  it 
in  their  catalogues,  as  there  are  so  many  better 
ones.  I  do  not  send  this  note  to  condemn  any  one 
variety,  but  to  point  out  the  merits  of  those  that 
are  good.  My  opinion  of  the  Laxton  two — that  is, 
Gradus  and  Thomas  Laxton — is  similar  to  Mr. 
Pearson's ;  they  are  grand,  and  I  have  grown 
Gradus  in  well-drained  soil  as  a  first  early  with 
every  success.  There  is  no  need  to  grow  poor 
varieties  now,  and  the  dwarf  mid-season  varieties 
are  splendid  for  crop  and  quality,  and,  again,  how 
Eood  the  forms  are  of  the  later  or  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  section  that  have  been  selected.  Some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  such  as  May  Queen,  Early  Giant, 
and  Prizewinner  are  splendid  introductions.  Again 
in  the  mid-season,  we  have  some  very  fine  kinds, 
and  of  the  late  varieties,  such  as  Late  Queen, 
Continuity,  and  the  well  -  known  Autocrat  and 
Michaelmas  Pea  are  of  great  value. 

G.  Wtthks. 


PERGOLAS   AND   THEIR    BEAUTY   IN 

ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Of  late  years  the  appreciation  of  pergolas 
as  ornamental  and  useful  features  of  English 
gardens  has  greatly  increased,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  appearance  of  the  grounds,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  such  matters,  where  these  structures 
are  artistically  designed,  clothed  with  flowering 
climbers,  and  placed  with  due  regard  to  their 
fitness  for  the  position  they  occupy.  There 
naturall}'  occur  instances  where  pergolas  are  out 
of  place,  but  bad  arrangement  is  noticeable  every 
whit  as  much  in  beds  and  borders  as  in  the  sites 
chosen  for  pergolas,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  banish  borders  and  beds  altogether,  because  in 
certain  cases  they  offend  ihe  eye  as  to  decry 
pergolas  e«  hloc  because  the  position  of  some 
is  ill  -  considered.  There  are  pergolas  which 
apparently  have  been  dropped  casually  out  of  the 
sky,  so  little  reason  is  there  for  their  location, 
leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere.  Such  a 
structure  is  an  eyesore,  but  if,  previous  to  erection, 
its  situation  is  carefully  considered  by  the  trained 
artistic  eye  its  effect  will  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  garden.  Grounds  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  indivldualit3'  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  most 
suitable  positions  for  pergolas,  but  if  the  site  be 
well  chosen  any  fair-sized  garden  will  gain  and  not 
lose  by  the  presence  of  a  tastefully  constructed 
one.  In  examining  the  profitableness  of  pergolas, 
however,  their  value  in  artistic  garden  design 
must  not  alone  be  considered,  but  also  their  use- 
fulness. Miss  Jekyll  in  her  admirable  article  on 
"The  Pergola  in  English  Gardens,"  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  these 
pages,  speaks  of  its  utility  in  providing  shade  so 
often  grateful  in  summer  heat.  That  the  value  of 
shade  was  fully  recognised  by  our  forefathers  we 
have  evidence  in  the  pleached  alley,  which,  in  the 
old  days,  none  of  the  best  gardens  lacked.  These 
pleached  alleys  were  merely  passages  enveloped  in 
foliage,  not  permitting  those  glimpses  of  the 
surrounding  garden  that  may  be  obtained  between 
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the  uprights  of  the  pergola,  atid  being  also  inferior 
in  beauty  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  flowering 
subjects  from  their  covering.  However,  they 
provided  what  was  then  deemed  requisite — a 
shaded  walk.  Now,  although  it  will  be  freely 
allowed  that  shade  is  not  so  needful  under  the 
too  often  grey  skies  of  England  as  in  the  sunnier 
south,  all  summers  are  not  like  the  past,  and  there 
are  seasons  when  day  after  day  the  sun,  whose 
rays  may  be  uncomfortably  powerful  even  in  the 
British  Isles,  shines  fiercely  down  from  the 
unclouded  heavens,  and  when  I  firmly  believe 
shade  is  welcomed  by  the  great  majorit}'  of  the 
dwellers  on  our  shores.  That  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  I  gather  from  an  article  (page  360) 
appearing  above  the  initials  "  E.  K.  R.,"  in  which 
the  following  sentence  occurs  :  "  The  pergola 
.  is  an  artificial  structure  which  has  no 
meaning  or  utility  in  a  British  garden."  In  the 
colder  northern  counties  and  on  the  bleak  east 
coast  the  value  of  a  pergola  may  be  less  appreciated 
than  in  warmer  localities,  though  I  must  confess 
that  there  have  been  sunny  days  in  Scotland  and 
in  Suffolk  when  I  should  have  been  thankful  for 
shade,  but  the  sentence  I  have  tjuoted  refers 
evidently  to  the  whole  of  England,  and  is  not  put 
forward  as  a  mere 'expression  of  individual  opinion 
but  as  a  tact  admitting  no  denial. 

If  a  statement  be  only  made  with  sufficient 
assumption  of  authority  there  are  those  who  will 
accept  it  as  gospel,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
one  who  chanced  to  come  upon  "  E.  K.  R.'s" 
sweeping  assertion  of  November  22,  without 
having  read  Miss  Jekyll's  article  on  the  utility, 
rightful  construction,  and  furnishing  of  the 
pergola  in  the  two  preceding  numbers  might 
conclude  that  these  structures  were  a  mistake. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  your  corre- 
spondent has  the  weather  on  his  side.  In 
December  days,  when  ulster  collars  are  turned  up 
to  the  ears,  and,  despite  heaped-up  coal,  the  room 
is  chilly,  it  is  no  time  to  talk  of  pergolas.  The 
very  name  makes  one  shiver.  But  on  a  sultry 
August  afternoon,  when  the  sun  beats  down 
relentlessly  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  wavering 
exhalations  flicker  upward  from  the  parched 
earth,  it  is  another  matter,  and  I  venture  to  opine 
that  the  adherents  to  "  E.  K.  R.'s  "  dogma  would 
then  be  few  and  far  between.  Uselessness,  more- 
over, is  not  the  only  fault  that  the  writer  alluded 
to  has  to  find  with  pergolas.  According  to  him 
they  are  disfigurements  to  gardens,  for  we  read  : 
"  In   ninety-nine    cases    out    of    a    hundred    the 
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pergola  gives  a  '  tea  garden  '  aspect  to  grounds. 
You  suspect  ...  a  wfaite-napkined  waiter 
round  the  corner."  Here,  again,  the  law  is  laid 
down  as  by  one  having  authority.  There  is 
apparently  no  question  of  the  possibility  of  any 
other  view.  Pergolas  are  useless  and  disfigure- 
ments, for  what  can  be  a  greater  disfigurement  to 
a  garden,  which  the  spirit  of  restful  loveliness 
should  invest,  than  a  structure  suggestive  of  a 
hurrying  garron.  Naturally,  I  feel  somewhat 
difiident  in  dissenting,  however  feeblj',  from  state- 
ments advanced  as  incontestable  facts,  but, 
remembering  the  many  who  have  advocated 
pergolas  in  these  columns,  writers  of  repute  with 
no  axe  to  grind — I  entirely  acquit  "  E.  K.  R."  of 
the  possession  of  this  tool — but  actuated  merely 
by  the  wish  to  aid  amateurs  and  others  in  the 
beautifying  of  their  gardens,  and  remembering 
also  the  numerous  charming  examples  I  have 
myself  seen  and  the  attractive  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  others  that  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  The  Gardex,  I  cannot  permit  these 
strictures  to  pass  unchallenged. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  with  which  I  hope  and 
believe  most  readers  will  coincide,  that  well- 
designed  and  tastefully  planted  pergolas  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  our  gardens,  and  also  that  in  hot 
summers  they  become  useful  as  well,  because  of  the 
shade  they  afford.  The  complaint  is  made  that 
pergolas  are  artificial.  Naturally,  they  are 
artificial,  but  surely  this  is  no  objection  to  them, 
since  it  is  by  their  artificial  aid  that  we  are 
enabled  to  grow  flowering  climbers  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
beauty. 

If  pergolas,  trellises,  arches,  pillars,  and  such- 
like artificial  erections  were  swept  away  climbers 
would  be  necessarily  banished  entirely  from  some 
gardens,  and  in  all  they  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of 
a  Rose  garlanding  the  head  of  a  tree  with  a  very 
cascade  of  swaying,  blossom-laden  shoots,  but  if 
we  refuse  to  grow  any  climbers  except  on  trees 
we  shall  be  the  losers  of  much  beauty,  for  in  the 
garden  proper  such  opportunities  are  by  no  means 
frequent,  whatever  they  may  be  in  the  wild 
garden.  Artificial  structures  soon  lose  their 
appearance  of  artificiality  under  the  veil  of  flower 
and  foliage  that  hides  the  supporting  wood  or 
metal  from  sight  and  then  cannot  offend  even  the 
most  fastidious  eye.  S.  W.  Fitzherbekt. 

[We  think  "  E.  K.  R."  had  in  mind  the  wretched 
rustic  affairs  that  do  suggest  a  tea  garden,  other- 


wise he  would  not  have  condemned  the  many 
beautiful  pergolas  in  English  gardens,  grateful 
retreats  from  hot  sun  and  the  home  of  climbing 
plants  of  many  kinds.  Pergolas  well  placed  and 
well  made  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden, 
but  the  reverse  when  used  without  meaning  and 
constructed  without  any  knowledge  of  the  way 
such  structures  should  be  built.  The  articles  by 
Miss  Jekyll  recently  published  in  The  Garden 
are  an  expression  of  our  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  pergola  in  English  gardens,  and  those  who 
contemplate  making  a  pergola  should  carefully 
read  what  is  there  written. — Ed.] 
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THE     FAMOUS     HAMPTOPf 
COURT     VINE. 

OF  remarkable  old  Vines  in  this 
k  country  that  at  Hampton  Court 
I  is  perhaps  the  most  famous, 
r  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  longevity  of  the  Vine  even 
under  artificial  conditions.  Even 
now  this  Vine,  although  considerably  over  a, 
hundred  years  old,  annually  bears  more  or  less 
heavy  crops  of  Grapes  of  excellent  quality. 
The  variety  is  Black  Hamburgh.  A  few  years 
ago  the  border  was  renovated,  and  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  old  Vine ;  the  constant 
training  in  of  young  wood  also  has  greatly 
assisted  to  maintain  its  fruitfulness.  T. 
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THE  FAMOUS  OLD  VINE  AT  HAMPTON  COURT.    (Planted  about  UO  years  ago.) 


THE  APRICOT  UNDER  GLASS. 

It  is  only  on  a  limited  scale  that  the  Apricot  has 
hitherto  been  grown  under  glass  in  this  country 
for  dessert,  the  reason  being,  I  suppose,  that  for 
this  purpose  it  has  not  been  sought  after  so  much 
as  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine,  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  the  tree  is  not  so  amenable  to  treat- 
ment under  glass  as  most  of  our  other  hardy  fruits, 
and  especially  so  when  grown  in  pots  as  an 
orchard  house  tree.  Fair  success  may  be  obtained 
by  this  method  of  cultivating  the  Apricot,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  great  care,  especially  at 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  when  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
good  set  of  fruit,  and  high  inside  temperature 
must  be  guarded  against.  A  glass- 
covered  wall  or  a  house  is  usually 
employed  when  given  over  to  the  growth 
of  this  rich  and  delicious  fruit,  as 
when  grown  in  this  manner  the  quality, 
size,  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  are 
immensely  improved.  One  characteristic 
of  the  fruit  must  be  taken  note  of 
before  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
under  glass,  and  that  is  that  it  is  most 
impatient  of  the  least  semblance  of 
forcing  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  those  contemplating  its  culture 
under  glass  must  bear  this  in  mind  if 
success  is  to  be  attained.  The  late 
Mr.  Ewing,  Bodorgau,  Anglesea,  used  to 
devote  one  of  his  then  famous  glass 
walls  to  their  culture,  and  succeeded 
very  well ;  but  nob  at  first,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  on  the  glass  walls 
without  fire-heat,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  condensed  moisture  in  the 
house,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  in  the 
moist  climate  of  Anglesea,  could  not  be 
removed,  and,  consequently,  the  bloom 
did  not  set  well.  However,  this  diffi- 
culty was  removed  on  the  introduction 
of  a  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe, 
which,  however,  was  never  used  except 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  that 
in  conjunction  with  as  much  air  as  could 
be  admitted  when  dry  enough.  Good 
crops  were  afterwards  secured,  although 
from  my  experience  of  the  Apricot  it  does 
not  bear  so  freely  under  glass  as  it  does  out 
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of  duors.  The  best  examples  of  this  s^'stem  of  eulture 
used  to  be  found  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  where  a  large 
extent  of  glass  •  covered  walls  was  devoted  to 
their  culture.  The  important  points  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  under  glass  are  to  keep  the  house  fairly 
cool  at  all  times  and  not  to  use  fire-heat,  except 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  then  only  in 
conjunction  with  as  much  air  as  can  be  safely 
given,  remembering  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  at  least  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  should 
be  dr}',  when  the  bloom  should  be  fertilised  by 
being  gently  brushed  over  with  a  camel-hair  pencil 
or  a  rabbit's  tail.  When  a  crop  of  fruit  is  set 
and  the  final  thinning  is  over,  the  crop  may  be 
hastened  by  closing  the  house  in  the  afternoon, 
but  not  too  early,  syringing,  of  course,  before 
closing.  In  this  way,  by  utilising  sun-heat,  ripe 
fruit  can  be  had  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it 
is  ripe  out  of  doors.  The  quality  and  flavour  of 
this  fruit  are  so  much  improved  when  grown  under 
glass  that  a  house  or  two  devoted  to  its  culture 
should  be  included  in  every  good  garden. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  best  known  and 
most  reliable : — 

Froymore  Early. — Of  the  early  varieties  this  is 
the  most  reliable  and  best  for  its  season. 

New  Large  Early.  — Richly  flavoured  and  sweet. 
Improvement  on  the  Old  Largo. 

Orosx  Peche. — Of  large  size  and  delicious  flavour, 
one  of  the  best  for  dessert. 

OuI/iii'k  Early. — One  of  the  earliest  and 
sweetest ;  a  great  bearer. 

Shipley's,  or  Blenheim. — This  is  a  very  desirable 
variety,  being  of  good  size,  early,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest.  One  of  the  best  for  planting  in  the 
colder  counties. 

Moor  Park.  — The  best  known  and  most  generally 
grown  of  all.  It  is  of  large  size,  splendid  flavour, 
and  comes  in  midway  between  the  early  and  late 
varieties. 

Hemiskirk  — One  of  the  most  hardy  and  vigorous, 
well  suited  for  the  most  northern  counties.  It 
is  earlier  than  Moor  Park.  The  fruit  is  very 
handsome,  flesh  tender,  with  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour. 

Powe/r.'  Late. — As  one  of  the  latest  varieties, 
too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  grand  sort.  It  is 
the  most  hardy  and  free  bearing  and  free  growing 
Apricot  we  have.  The  fruit  is  large,  highly 
coloured,  and  of  rich  and  sweet  flavour. 

Large  Bed. — This  is  another  excellent  late 
variety  of  fine  colour  and  size,  as  its  name 
indicates. 

BeavgiL — This  is  perhaps  the  latest  of  all,  and 
is  of  the  Moor  Park  breed.  Very  useful  for 
extending  the  season  for  dessert  and  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Roman. — Of  large  size,  good  grower,  flavour 
slightly  and  pleasantly  sub-acid.  One  of  the  best 
for  preserving. 

Turkey. — Smaller  than  the  above.  It  is  very 
prolific,  not  unlike  the  Roman  in  flavour,  and  is 
much  sought  after  for  preserving. 

Breda.  —A  small  hardy  variety,  suitable  for 
growing  as  bushes,  pyramids,  or  standards  in  the 
open  quarters  of  the  garden.  A.  P.  H. 


HARDY  FRUITS  IN  SEASON. 

Pear  Huyshe's  Prince  Consort. 

This  Pear  is  seldom  seen  at  exhibitions  or  named 
in  notes  about  Pears,  possibly  because  its  ap- 
pearance is  somewhat  uninviting,  and  its  flavour 
in  some  cases  cannot  be  good,  i.e.,  if  it  deserves 
the  condemnation  it  received  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Pear  conference  held 
at  Chiswick  in  October,  1885,  viz.,  that  of 
being  "watery  and  worthless."  Certainly,  when 
at  its  best  its  flavour  cannot  quite  compare 
with  that  of  a  good  Do3'ennc  du  Cornice,  Thomp- 
son's, or  Marie  Louise,  but  then  few  can.  With 
us,  however,  grown  upon  a  south-east  wall,  in 
heavy  soil,  and  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock  its 
flavour  is  decidedly  good  ;  indeed,  better  than  that 
of  many  varieties  usually  classed  as  first-rate, 
while  its  flesh  is  melting  and  of  delicate  texture. 


It  is  not  likely  to  impress  judges  who  make 
appearance  a  leading  point,  owing  to  its  greenish 
colour,  which  is  freely  speckled  and  slightly 
bronzed  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
large,  long,  pyriform  in  shape,  resembling  in  a 
measure  General  Todtleben,  and  its  season  is  the 
end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November.  The 
tree  in  our  case  is  not  robust  in  habit,  but  forms 
spurs  freely,  and  is  a  very  early,  constant,  and 
heavy  bearer,  its  young  wood  producing  fruit  buds 
even  to  the  detriment  of  the  satisfactory  extension 
of  its  branches.  We  have  not  grown  it  as  a  bush 
or  pyramid,  but  probably  it  would  succeed  in  this 
way,  at  any  rate  in  warm  districts,  and  its  habit 
indicates  that  it  would  make  a  good  cordon. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  upon  North  Walls. 

The  season  of  such  an  excellent  Pear  as  Marie 
Louise  cannot  be  too  much  prolonged.  It  can — 
as  is  well  -  known  and  generally  practised — be 
considerably  extended  by  gathering  the  fruit,  even 
that  from  a  single  tree  at  various  intervals,  as 
also  by  growing  trees  of  it  under  varied  con- 
ditions. The  north  wall,  however,  is  not  so  often 
utilised  for  this  purpose  as  it  might  beneficially 
be,  at  least  in  southern  and  western  districts. 
Here  Marie  Louise  does  well  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fruits  attain 
so  large  a  size  as  do  those  that  are  produced  upon 
more  favourable  sites,  although  its  flavour  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  clean  and  very  russety.  At  the 
present  date  (November  22)  we  have  gathered  the 
last  fruits,  when  the  season  of  those  grown  under 
more  favourable  conditions  are  almost  over.  Trees 
planted  against  north  walls  are  later  in  flowering 
than  are  those  that  are  placed  in  warmer  aspects, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  that  of  the  blossoms 
being  shaded  from  early  sunshine,  are  advantageous 
in  80  far  as  frost  is  concerned. 

Monmouth.  T.  Coombbr. 
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Karly  Cherry  House. 

WHETHER  the  trees  for  providing 
ripe  fruit  early  in  May  are  planted 
in  borders  or  placed  in  pots, they 
should — if  it  has  not  been  already' 
done — be  cleansed  in  a  similar 
manner  as  has  been  advised  for 
Peaches,  and  be  given  atmospheric  conditions 
suitable  to  their  necessary  slow  progress.  Com- 
mence forcing,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  by  closing 
the  house  at  night,  and  ventilating  it  freely  by  day 
in  mild  weather,  employing  artificial  warmth  only 
where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  about  40".  When  the  influence 
of  the  sun  aflfects  the  temperature,  admit  air  when 
it  reaches  50°,  and  permit  it  with  freely  increased 
ventilation  to  reach  70",  gradually  decreasing  the 
ventilation,  as  the  temperature  declines,  until  it 
falls  to  55°,  then  close  the  house  for  the  day. 
These  conditions  will  cause  safe  progress,  and 
should  not  be  exceeded  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  freely.  Avoid  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  but 
promote  a  moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture 
by  damping  the  floors,  &c.  of  the  house,  and  the 
trees  also  in  favourable  weather,  early  enough  in 
the  day  for  them  to  become  dry  before  night. 
Keep  the  borders  or  soil  in  the  pots,  as  the  case 
may  be,  moist ;  at  the  same  time  guard  against 
excessive  wet,  which  would  discourage  root  action. 

Peaches  and  Nectari.ves  in  Pots. 

Where  trees  of  this  description  are  employed 
for  producing  an  early  supply  of  fruit — and  under 
good  management  they  answer  admirably  for  this 
purpose,  and  aflbrd,  provided  the  varieties  are 
suitably  selected,  a  lengthened  succession  of  fruit — 
they  should  now  receive  attention.  If  they  were 
as  they  should  have  been,  top-dressed,  pruned,  and 
cleansed  in  early  autumn,  their  roots  will  have 
already  taken  possession  of  the  fresh  compost  used 
for  top-dressing,  and  they  may  be  at  once  placed 


indoors  without  further  attention  to  these  matters. 
Until  the  buds  begin  to  move,  exercise  patience  by 
keeping  a  night  temperature  of  about  45°,  that  for 
the  day  being  5°  higher  ;  at  the  same  time  make 
judicious  use  of  the  syringe,  but  regulating  its 
employment  in  agreement  with  external  conditions, 
and  at  all  times  permit  the  buds  to  get  dry  before 
nightfall.  Keep  the  ventilators  more  or  less  opened 
continuallj'  in  mild  weather,  but  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  reach  65°  from  sun-heat.  Little 
artificial  warmth  will  be  necessary  during  the 
early  stages  of  development. 

Cucumbers. 

Climatic  conditions  during  winter  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  well-doing  of  Cucumbers,  and  necessi-  \ 
tate  very  careful  management  to  ensure  sufficient 
vigour  in  the  plants  to  enable  them  to  yield  even  a 
moderately  regular  supply  of  fruit.  The  bottom 
heat  should  he  regularly  kept  at  about  80°,  and 
the  atmospheric  night  temperature  at  from  60°  to 
70°,  in  agreement  with  the  state  of  the  weather, 
with  a  day  rise  of  about  5°  by  artificial  means, 
and  a  corresponding  rise  from  sun-heat. 

T.  Coomber. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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Tree  Carnations. 

These  subjects  form  one  of  the  choicest  of  flowers 
we  have  tor  cutting  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
They  will  now  be  flowering  freely,  and  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  them  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  blossoming,  and  assistance  given  to 
bring  out  the  quality  of  bloom.  Liquid  manure 
and  soot  water  may  be  applied  in  a  weak  state 
occasionally  ;  but  in  no  case  should  a  gross  soft 
growth  be  encouraged.  Sufficient  fire-heat  should 
be  applied  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°,  the  last-named  in  mild  weather,  with  a 
corresponding  rise  of  7°  to  10°  during  the  day. 
Afford  plenty  of  air  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  moisture,  as  the  Carnation  cannot 
bear  a  close  atmosphere.  Only  in  frosty  or  foggy 
weather  need  the  ventilators  be  kept  closed. 

Violets 

in  frames  will  need  plenty  of  air  given  them  in 
mild  weather  to  prevent  damping  or  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  plants.  Keep  the  frames  close  in 
foggy  weather,  but  the  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed  during  sunshine.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  cleaning  and  lightly  stirring  the  soil,  and 
if  watering  is  necessary  it  should  be  done  with  a 
small  spout  water-can  in  order  to  keep  the  leaves 
dry.  Cleanliness  of  the  glass,  for  the  full  admis- 
sion of  light,  is  a  more  important  detail  in  the 
winter  management  of  Violets  than  is  generally 
thought. 

Cinerarias. 

Admit  abundance  of  air  while  the  weather 
remains  mild,  and  choose  the  early  part  of  the  day 
for  watering.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become 
dry  at  the  root,  and  give  frequent  applications  of 
manure  water  to  plants  showing  their  buds  until 
the  flowers  show  colour,  and  it  should  then  be  dis- 
continued. Rain-water  is  preferable,  as  hard 
water  will  retard  free  growth.  Plants  growing  in 
lean-to  houses  should  be  turned  regularly  to  pre- 
vent them  growing  one-sided.  Fire-heat  should 
only  be  applied  to  keep  out  frost.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  aphis,  to  the  attacks  of  which 
Cinerarias  are  especially  liable. 

Camellias. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  watering  of 
these  plants,  for  the  giving  of  either  too  much 
or  too  little  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop  o9'. 
Weak  liquid  manure  made  from  sheep  dung  and 
soot  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  plants  that  are 
confined  in  pots  and  tubs.  If  large  flowers  are 
required,  then  each  shoot  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  but  one  bud.  In  other  cases,  two  buds  may 
be  left.  Thoroughly  sponge  and  cleanse  the 
foliage  and  stems,  using  warm  water  and  soft 
soap.  John  Fleming. 

ICe.r/iam  Park  Gardens,  Slough. 
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ROCK    GARDEN'S    in    November  cannot 
be    expected    to    be     full    of     bright 
flowers,  especially  as  cold  winds,  sharp 
frosts,  and  heavy  rains  have  held  their 
^     sway  and   worked   sad    havoc   among 
our    favourites.     In   many   instances, 
however,    bright    flowers — though    they    may    be 
scarce — are  not  entirely  over. 

Hellehorus  maximus  has  opened  into  bloom  this 
month,  and  is  flowering  abundantly.  The  bright 
scarlet 

Schizoatylis  coccinea  is  still  holding  its  own  here 
in  the  west,  and  even  the  still  brighter  scarlet  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis  may  he  seen  here  and  there. 
That  handsome  rock  shrub 

Convolvtdwi  Gneorum  is  still  showy  with  its  blush- 


have  at  this  time  of  the  year  bright  hues  of  foliage. 
These  would  be  quite  as  attractive  in  a  rock  as  in 
the  wall  garden.  To  these  I  will  now  add  a  few- 
others  which  are  more  specially  adapted  to  adorn 
the  rock  garden  in  winter. 

Oanllheria  procumhens,  which  does  so  well  in  a 
half  shady  or  boggy  place,  is  now  at  its  best,  being 
studded  with  numerous  bright  scarlet  berries  and 
dark  bronzed  foliage. 

Perneltya  mncroiiata  is  a  rock  shrub  of  a  bolder 
type,  but  most  suitable  to  form  the  background. 
It  loves  peat,  and,  as  a  rule,  its  large  berries  are 
produced  most  abundantly,  and  are  a  great  attrac- 
tion through  winter.  Red  or  purple  are  the  pre- 
vailing shades  of  the  berries,  but  since  numerous 
hybrids  have  been  raised  plants  with  berries  of 
blush  white,  dark  red,  and  crimson  contribute  quite 
a  variety  of  colour,  and  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  neat  about  these  iVIyrtle-leaved  plants 
cluolered  with  berries  in  various  shades  of  colour. 

(Enothera  vpecio>:a  must  also  be  mentioned  as  an 
attractive  plant  during  November.  Not  merely 
on  account  of  its  flowers — indeed,  these  have 
passed  long  ago — but  on 
account  of  the  beautiful 
bright  scarlet  with  which 
its  leaves  are  margined 
and  blotched.  As  the 
plant  is  naturally  of  a 
semi  -  prostrate  habit, 
these  pendent  shoots  in 
their  autumn  tints  are 
quite  a  picture  where 
they  have  a  chance  of 
falling  over  bold  crags  of 
rock. 

Euphorbia  Myrsinitts  is 
another  plant  which, 
though  not  in  bloom,  is 
handsome  just  now.  Its 
leaves  do  not  assume  an 
autumn  tint  streaked 
with  scarlet  or  other 
colours,  but  they  are 
exquisite  in  themselves 
on  account  of  their 
peculiar  shape  and 
their  beautiful  glaucous 
colour. 

Hei-niaria  glabra  as  a 
carpeting  plant  is  very 
striking  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  its  bright  green 
carpet  closely  covering 
the  ground,  and  scarcely 
half  an  inch  high,  is 
iloubly  welcome.  There 
is  a  brightness  and  fresh- 
ness about  it  which 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and 
presently  when  Winter 
Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and 
Chionodoxas  begin  to 
pierce  its  surface  it  will 
be  more  attractive  still. 

white  flowers  in  spite  of  the  weather,  and  the  same  ]      Ajitga  replarm  variegata  we  admire  in  spring  for 
mav  be  said  of  hardy  '  its  dark  blue  flower-spikes  ;  but  now  it  is,  perhaps, 

Fuchiia.^,    which    in   Devon    and   Cornwall    are    still  more  striking.     Not  only  does  the  variegated 
blooming  abundantly.  j  foliage  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  withered 

Senecio  pulcher  seems  determined   to  die  hard,  i  appearance  of  plants  generally,  but  this  foliage  has 
At    Exeter    its    bright    purple    flowers    are    still  ,  the  additional  charm  of  being  margined  or  blotched 
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expanded,  and  more  buds  are  to  open.     Of 

Campanulas,    the    only   one    blooming    here    is 

Campanula  portenschlagiana  major.    Another  plant 

which  just  now  is  quite  attractive  is 

Othoima  clieirifolia.     It  has  opened  several  of  its 

yellow  blossoms  quite  recently,  and  its  handsome 

glaucous  foliage   forms  a  fine  background   to  the 

"flowers. 

Though  the  flowers  just  mentioned  are  the  only 

ones   which  have   come   under  ray   notice,  others 


with  scarlet  and  purple  ;  some  of  the  leaves  have 
turned  purplish  bronze  altogether,  and  form  a 
contrast  to  other  leaves  which  as  yet  show  the 
white  and  green  variation. 

Encrusted  Saxifrages  of  all  kinds,  too,  are  now 
very  attractive,  from  that  queen  of  Saxifrages, 
S.  longifolia,  with  its  huge  rosettes  of  silvery  grey, 
down  to  the  minute  S.  valdensis.  The  silver- 
grey  of  their  foliage  looks  brighter  now  than 
during  summer,  when  their  modest  colouring  was 


may  still  be  flowering  in  other  parts,  but  with  the  '  eclipsed  by  hundreds  of  other  flowers  of  brighter 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Christmas  Roses,  they  are  :  hues. 

only  the  lingering  remnant  of  beauty  passed  away,  j  Arum  itaUcum  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
and  the  chief  effects  of  colour  in  the  rock  garden  i  just  now.  Its  large  leaves  have  not  died  down, 
during  winter  must  depend  on  ornamental  foliage  !  but  show  their  beautiful  network  of  white  or 
or  berries.  In  my  notes  on  wall  gardening  in  .  creamy  yellow  veins  more  distinctly  than  ever. 
November  I  mentioned  several  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  '  This  does  best  in  a  half-shady  nook  where  it  can 
Arenaria,  Plumbago  Larpentee,  and  others  which  I  have  moisture. 


Feiitwx  2JU)u-loria  is  never  grown  for  the  sake  of 
its  flower  at  all,  but  for  its  evergreen  foliage.  Just 
now  it  deserves  more  than  usual  attention,  for  its 
glaucous  leaves,  scarcely  more  than  6  inches  high, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  foliage  of  a  dark 
or  scarlet  tint. 
Work  in  the  Rock  Garden  uuriiNg  December. 

Work  in  the  rock  garden  during  this  month 
should  mostly  consist  in  giving  some  of  the  moun- 
tain gems  we  treasure  the  protection  they  may 
require  during  winter.  In  the  northern  counties 
plants  like  Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  sarmentosa, 
A.  chunibiensis,  and  many  others  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  piece  of  glass,  fastened  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  the  plants  to  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  but  to  protect  then;  against  excessive  rain. 
Other  tender  plants  like  the  beautiful  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  might,  if  severe  frost  is  anticipated,  be 
all  the  better  fur  a  covering  with  a  few  branches 
of  Spruce  or  Silver  Fir  laid  over  them  in  the 
manner  of  rooting  tiles,  i  e. ,  to  carry  off  excessive 
moisture  without  altogether  stopping  ventilation. 
Fortunate  are  the  owners  of  gardens  which  require 
no  protection  whatever,  for  protecting  materials 
are  unsightly.  Even  the  glass  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  choice  Androsaoes  may  be  as  a  rule  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  plants  are  not  on  level  ground, 
but  planted  sideways,  so  that  excessive  moisture 
could  not  accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  rosettes 
of  leaves  and  cause  decay.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  rule  not  to  allow  the  rosettes  of  such  plants  to 
rest  on  the  damp  soil,  but  on  porous  stones,  which 
would  absorb  the  extra  moisture. 

Etmaide,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyek. 
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This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  first- 
rate  dessert  Apples,  and  well  merited  the 
distinction  of  an  award  of  merit  made  by  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  October  21  last.  The  tree  is  of 
compact  habit  and  of  medium  growth  ;  the 
fruit  is  fairly  large,  and  may  be  described  as 
flatfish  round.  At  first  the  skin  is  green, 
changing  as  the  fruit  matures  to  a  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  while  that  exposed  to  the 
sun  becomes  mottled  and  streaked  with  red 
as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  eye  open,  and  set  rather 
deeply  in  a  round  depression  ;  stalk  straight 
and  very  slender,  measuring  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length ;  this  is  set  in 
a  smooth,  rather  deep  cavity.  For  table  use 
from  November  to  Christmas  there  should  be 
a  good  future  for  this  new  Apple.  It  is  of 
first-rate  quality  and  an  excellent  flavour  that 
reminds  one  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  this  variety  was  one  of  the  parents.  Apple 
Coronation  was  raised  at  Buxted,  and  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep,  of  Buxted 
Park  Gardens.  The  entire  stock  has  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  G.  Pyne,  Denver  Nurseries, 
Topsham,  Devon,  who  is  sending  it  out  under 
the  name  mentioned  above. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA    SOCIETY. 

A  Few  Hints. 
This  society,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Dahlia, 
as  the  name  suggests,  is  about  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting.  We  presume  this  is  an  occasion 
when  future  work  is  discussed  and  suggestions 
welcomed.  May  we,  therefore,  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  towards  encouraging 
flowers  of  the  older  decorative  sorts,  with  wide 
flat  petals,  as  we  wrote  in  The  Garden, 
October  4,  page  225  : — 

"It  is  just  these  wide-petalled  Dahlias  that 
are  of  all  their  kind  the  ones  most  useful  in 
good  gardening  for  grand  effects  of  colour  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  starry  flowers  have  a  prettiness 
and  refinement  of  form  that  will  befit  them  for 
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the  show  table  and  for  room  decoration,  but  to 
let  these  be  the  only  garden  Dahlias  that  we 
may  now  have  seems  to  us  a  sheer  perversion 
of  good  taste  and  good  sense.  Beautiful  though 
some  of  the  most  free  blooming  of  them  are, 
there  is  scarcely  one  among  them  that  for 
honest  and  simple  garden  use  can  approach  in 
value  such  of  the  older  fiat-petalled  kinds 
as,  among  the  reds,  King  of  the  Cactus, 
Cochineal,  Lady  Ardilaun,  and  Fire  King  ; 
among  yellow\«,William  Pearce,  Lady  Penzance, 
and  Lady  Primrose  ;  or  such  fine  things  as 
Henry  Patrick  among  whites.  To  let  this 
grand  type  of  a  good  flower  fall  into  disuse  is 
to  neglect  some  of  the  very  best  flowers  we  can 
have  in  our  gardens. 

"We  cannot  but  think  that  this  exclusive 
approval  of  the  starry,  twisted-petalled  flowers 
among  the  garden  Dahlias  is  but  a  passing 
fashion,  and  would  earnestly  counsel  growers 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fine  old  kinds  such  as 
those  just  named.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  practical  amateurs  would  not  on  any 
account  be  without  thcm,and,though  admitting 
and  admiring  many  of  the  starry  kinds,  would 
never  allow  these  to  claim  precedence  of  their 
more  useful  brethren." 

The  Dahlia  Society  can  do  something  to 
encourage  flowers  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
garden  without  detriment  to  the  merely 
competitive  displays,  in  which  we  fear  the 
value  of  the  kinds  there  shown  for  the  garden 
is  never  considered.  Societies,  in  spite  of  the 
deeper  interest  taken  in  garden  flowers,  are  too 
conservative,  and  those  are  wise  who  wake  up 
to  a  sense  of  their  shortcomings  and  get  out  of 
a  narrow  groove  which  will  ultimately  mean 
disaster.  If  a  society  devoted  to  one  special 
flower  will  think  a  little  less  of  the  show 
ground  and  more  of  the  garden  it  will  win 
more  sympathy,  and  therefore  more  supporters 
than  the  organisation  wedded  to  the  rules  and 
routine  of  fifty  years  ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORDON    APPLE   TREES. 

HAVING  read  a  letter  signed  "J.  M." 
in  your  issue  of  the  •J2nd  ult. ,  I 
require  the  exact  opposite  to  your 
correspondent,  and  sliall  be  grateful 
if  you  would  kindly  give  a  list  of 
the  very  finest  flavoured  Apples  both 
for  eating  and  cooking,  combined  with  free 
bearing.  I  want  to  plant  espaliers  round  my 
kitchen  garden. 

[The  following  are  good  growers  and  will 
succeed  well  as  espaliers.  They  are  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  ripening. 
They  should  be  obtained  grafted  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock. 

Dessert :  July  and  August.  —  Juneating,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  and  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den.  SeptemberandOctober.— Kerry  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Williams'  Favourite,  and  James 
Grieve.  November  and  December. — Co.x's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mother,  and  Allington 
Pippin.  January  and  February.  — Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Beauty  of  Kent.  February 
to  May. — Christmas  Pearmain,  Hubbard's  Pear- 
main, Lord  Burleigh,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Rose- 
mary Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting. 

Cooking:  August  and  September. — Lord  Suffield, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and 
Keswick Codlin.  Octoberand  November.  — Ecklin- 
ville.  Grenadier,  Stone's,  Seaton  House,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  and  Bow  Hill 
Pippin.  December  and  January.— King  of 
Tomkin's  County,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Royal 
Late  Cooking.       February    to    May.— Alfrision, 


Newton   Wonder,    Northern  Greening,  Sandring- 
ham.  Belle  dePontoise,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.— Ed.] 


INJUEIOUS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  FRUIT  TEEES. 

(Continued  from  page   oCS.) 
The  Vine. 
Frobaei.y  of  all  the  fruits  under  hot-house  culture 
the  Vine  is  subject  to  far  more  diseases  than  any 
other.     The  most   troublesome  is  that  known  as 
shanking,  the  next  worst  being  mildew. 

Shanking  generally  makes  its  appearance  just 
when  the  berries  begin  to  change  colour,  and  is 
continued  with  more  or  less  activity  until  the  crop 
is  ripe.  It  io  first  detected  by  the  formation  of  a 
slender  black  thread  round  the  berries,  healthy 
growth  is  arrested,  the  stalks  lose  their  vitality, 
and  the  berries  become  shrivelltd  and  very  sour. 
The  primary  cause  of  shanking  will  be  found  in 
the  stoppage  of  a  proper  flow  of  healthy  sap.  This 
may  be  caused  by  a  soil  overcharged  with  organic 
matter,  which  condition,  combined  with  bad  drain- 
age, causes  acidity  of  the  soil  ;  the  Vine  will  then 
develop  luxuriance  rather  than  maturity  and 
ripeness  of  wood.  It  may  be  that  the  foliage  has 
been  destroyed  by  red  spider,  invited  by  too  dry 
an  atmosphere  and  too  high  a  temperature.  A 
never-failing  remedy  for  shanking  is  to  raise  the 
roots  and  relay  them  in  new  compost  composed  of 
good  virgin  turf -loam. 

Mildew  (Peronospora  vitieola). — This  fungus 
causes  two  forms  of  disease.  If  the  leaf  is  attacked 
the  disease  is  called  downy  mildew  ;  if  the  fruit, 
it  is  known  as  brown  rot.  Leaves  affected  by  this 
fungus  show  upon  their  upper  surface  spots  of  a 
greeirish  yellow  colour,  while  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  opposite  these  spots  may  be  seen  a  peculiar 
downy  or  frosty  growth.  These  spots  may  be 
quite  small  and  few  in  number  or  very  abundant, 
the  frosty  growth  almost  covering  the  lower 
surface.  When  the  fungus  is  abundant  the  leaf 
soon  yields  to  the  disease,  turns  brown,  and  falls 
from  the  Vine.  In  severe  cases  the  disease  extends 
to  the  young  branches.  The  attack  upon  the  fruit 
is  generally  early,  causing  many  of  the  berries  to 
cease  growing,  turn  brown,  and  fall  off.  In  treating 
Grapes  for  this  disease,  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
used  with  good  effect.  Early  washing  of  the  Vines 
is  of  advantage  in  freeing  them  from  spores  which 
may  have  found  lodgment  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark. 

Powdery  Mildew  (Imeinula  spiralis). — This 
disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  summer.  It  attacks  the  leaves,  young 
shoots,  and  fruits,  covering  them  with  a  powdery 
growth.  It  differs  from  the  downy  mildew  in 
covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  with 
white  patches  of  various  size  and  shape.  Some- 
times it  spreads  quite  early  over  the  surface  and 
resembles  a  delicate  spider's  web.  It  does  not 
send  filaments  into  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant, 
but  taps  the  epidermal  cells  with  numerous  minute 
suckers,  and  through  these  saps  the  adjoining 
cells,  while  all  the  filaments  are  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  fruit  when  attacked 
shows  upon  the  surface  a  whitish  dust.  This 
rapidly  increases  in  abundance,  and  soon  the 
berries  shrivel  and  their  skin  cracks,  admitting 
other  spores  of  decay,  which  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fruit.  Being  confined  to  the  surface, 
this  disease  yields  to  the  application  of  almost  any 
fungicide,  but  flowers  of  sulphur  is  probably  the 
best. 

Insect  Pests. 

Rtd  spider  (Tetranychus  telarius). — With  the 
exception  of  the  phylloxera,  red  spider  is  the 
most  general  and  troublesome  pest  of  the  Vine. 
It  is  not  a  true  spider,  but  belongs  to  what  are 
called  spinning  mites.  It  has  a  difficulty  in 
moving  on  perfectly  smooth  surfaces,  but  by 
means  of  its  claws  and  the  pin-headeel  bristles 
with  which  they  are  furnished,  it  moves  readily 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  fastens  its 
threads  to  the  hairs  or  slight  prominences,  thus 
gradually  forming  a  coating  of  web,  amongst  which 
it  lays  its  eggs,  and  under  this  shelter  a  colony 
increases  with  alarming  rapidity,  especially  if  the 


house  is  kept  hot,  dry,  and  badly  ventilated.  The 
colour  is  various,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  ;  possibly,  also,  in  some  degree  on  the  age  of 
the  individual.  The  attacked  leaves  may  be  knowt» 
by  their  greyish  marbled  appearance  above,  whilst 
beneath  they  are  whitish  and  slimy  from  the 
covering  of  the  web.  The  red  spider  is  most 
injurious  to  Vines  in  hot  dry  weather,  consequently 
washing  and  syringings,  which  will  render  the 
leafage  and  ground  moist,  will  be  serviceable.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air  and  soil  are  thus 
counteracted  and  a  healthy  growth  encouraged, 
which  more  or  less  counterbalances  the  injury  to- 
the  leaves  from  the  suction  of  the  mites.  It  is- 
important  to  check  the  attack  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  for  this  purpose  syringings  morning  and 
evening  are  advised,  sent  hard  at  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  so  as  to  break  the  webs  and  wash  them 
down  with  the  contained  mites.  Sulphur  and  soft 
soap  combined  in  various  ways  are  amongst  the 
most  reliable  remedies. 

Tkrips  (Thrips  minutissima). — This  insect  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  or  almost  black.  It  feeds 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Vine,  thereby  interfering 
with  the  proper  elaboration  of  sap,  and  being  a 
dirty  insect  it  .soon  spoils  the  fruit.  Like  the  red 
spider  it  flourishes  best  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  If 
taken  in  time  sponging  with  kerosine  emulsion 
will  be  found  a  thoroughly  effective  remedy. 

ilealy  Bug  (Dactylopius  odonidum). — This  pest 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  met  with  in  Vine 
culture.  When  once  introduced  it  spreads  from 
the  branches  to  the  shoots,  and  thence  to  the  fruit. 
A  good  remedy  is  to  apply  a  coating  of  methylated 
spirits  with  a  soft  brush.  Fir  tree  oil  and 
paraffin  in  a  diluted  form  also  causes  death  to  the 
pests. 

The  Vine  Loum  (Phylloxera  vastatrix).— Of  all 
the  insects  with  which  the  Grape  grower  has  to 
contend  this  is  the  most  terrible,  and  no  certain 
remedy  for  its  destruction  has  yet  been  discovered 
beyond  that  of  taking  out  all  the  Vines  and  burning 
them,  together  with  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
thoroughly  cleansing,  painting,  and  lime-washing 
the  houses,  then  replanting  with  fresh  Vines. 

Heda  Villa,  Harpenden.  J.  J.  Willis. 


OBITUARY. 


E.   BROWN. 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  much  regret  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  E. 
Brown,  jun. ,  the  popular  and  much  esteemed 
vice-chairman  of  the  Southampton  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
E.  Brown,  J. P.,  of  Above  Bar  and  Hill 
Lane,  Southampton.  His  death  took  place  quite 
suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Thursday  morning, 
November  27.  Mr.  Brown's  fame  as  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  Chrysanthemum  grower  and 
exhibitor  is  known  beyond  his  local  society,  he 
having  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  others  for  several  years 
past.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  example  of  a  bond 
fide  amateur,  who  did  the  whole  of  the  work  con- 
nected with  his  hobby  with  his  own  hands,  from 
striking  the  cuttings,  through  all  the  various  stages 
until  ready  for  exhibition.  Every  operation  of 
potting,  soil  mixing,  stopping,  was  carefully 
recorded  in  a  book  for  future  reference.  This  year 
with  only  about  130  plants,  he  was  able  to  exhibit 
twelve  blooms  at  the  October  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  twenty-four  at  Ports- 
mouth, seventy-eight  at  Southampton,  and  twenty- 
four  at  Winchester,  securing  seven  firsts,  one 
second,  and  one  third  prize  ;  also  winning  at 
Southampton  two  silver  medals,  one  as  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  gardeners  and  amateurs 
division  (beating  in  that  several  well-known 
gardeners),  and  a  silver  medal  in  the  division  open 
to  amateurs  only.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  only  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  was  very  greatly  esteemed  by 
many  horticultural  friends.  He  was  also  a  very 
popular  member  of  the  Hampshire  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  of  which  he  was  the  regimeiital 
sergeant-major.— 0.  S.  F.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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A     MEETING     OF 
GROWERS. 


ROSE 


ON  Thursday  in  last  week  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting,  which  is  always 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  events 
of  the  busy  horticultural  year. 
This  meeting  was  more  vigorous  than  usual, 
and  one  left  the  room  with  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  society,  with  its  excellent  past,  is 
likely  to  have  an  even  more  creditable  future. 
A  full  report  is  given  on  another  page,  and 
from  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  sheaf 
of  proposals  of  one  sort  and  another,  but  to  us 
the  words  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
were  quite  as  weighty  as  the  demands  for  a 
two  days'  exhibition  and  for  postponing  the 
date  of  the  metropolitan  show  from  the  first  to 
the  second  week  of  July. 

It  was  necessary  this  year  to  use  the 
guarantee  fund  to  save  a  financial  deficiency; 
the  falling  oif  in  the  attendance  at  the  Temple 
show  was  attributed  to  the  Eose  conference 
shortly  before  at  Holland  House  and  to  the 
illness  of  the  King,  with  which  we  in  part  agree, 
but  something  may  be  said  for  the  monotony, 
not  to  say  tiresomeness,  of  many  present-day 
exhibitions.  The  chairman  told  the  Rose 
Society  to  wake  up  and  model  the  exhibitions 
more  upon  the  lines  of  those  abroad,  and 
"cater  for  a  wider  public."  He  urged  the 
importance  of  showing  the  Rose  in  pots,  as 
climbers  in  full  flower  glory,  arches,  and  in 
every  way  to  please  and  instruct  those  to 
whom  the  serriel  ranks  of  specimen  blooms 
are  of  little  interest.  , 

The  Garden  has  never  wearied  of  urging 
the  framers  of  schedules  and  all  interested  in 
the  various  societies  in  these  isles  to  give  as 
much  variety  to  the  displays  as  is  consistent 
with  financial  considerations.  We  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  to  face,  but  Mr.  Shea's 
remarks  were  quite  opportune,  for  the  society 
is  looking  for  support,  not  to  the  exhibitor 
merely,  but  to  those  who  care  little  whether 
certain  flowers  of  Anna  Olivier  or  any  other 
variety  have  a  better  "finish"  than  those  in  i 
the  neighbouring  stand. 

When  we  write  this  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  we  wish  Rose  exhibiting  were  a  thing  of 
the  past,  for  we  take  great  delight  in  these 
annual  tournaments  of  flowers,  and  hope 
shortly  to  start  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
fascination  and  recreation  accruing  to  such  a 
pursuit,  but  the  larger  and  increasing  number 
of  amateurs  who  have   no  ambition   to  win  I 


prizes  but  are  interested  in  the  show  provided 
for  their  inspection  must  be  considered,  too, 
and  the  flower  represented  in  its  most  charming 
aspects. 

At  the  Temple  shows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  the  beautiful  Rose  displays 
are  the  centre  of  admiring  crowds,  and  the 
lovely  climbing  hybrids  and  others  there 
shown  in  pots  should  be  seen  in  all  their 
beauty  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  which  has  no  other  object  than  to 
encourage  the  general  culture  of  the  flower. 

The  e.xcellent  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  in  the  report  of  the  past  year,  re- 
ferred to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
subscribers.  The  subscriptions  are  as  follow: 
1898,  £373 ;  1899,  £.384  ;  1900,  £391  ;  1901, 
£4.58 ;  1902,  £566 ;  and  the  strength  of  a 
society  is  in  the  number  of  its  supporters, 
which  in  the  present  instance  totals  890. 

The  National  Rose  Society  is  accomplishing 
quietly  a  great  work  in  issuing  to  the  members 
simple  treatises  about  the  culture  of  the 
plants,  and  the  official  catalogue— the  fifth  and 
revised  edition  of  which  has  recently  ajjpeared 
— is  a  trustworthy  guide,  with  selections  of 
varieties  for  exhibition,  standards,  pillars, 
arches,  walls,  bedding  and  pot  culture.  We 
believe  these  pamphlets  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  society,  as  the  advice  there 
given  is  so  simple  that  the  intelligent  beginner 
is  enabled  to  avoid  failures  which  growers  in 
the  past  had  to  overcome  by  a  long  and  an 
expensive  experience. 

The  question  of  holding  a  two  days'  show  was 
again  brought  forward  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  who  warmly  supported  the  in- 
novation on  the  grounds  of  greater  financial 
profits  from  the  exhibition,  and  that  a  wider 
public  would  enjoy  the  flowers.  We  think  the 
experiment  worth  trying,  but  of  course  the 
exhibition  blooms  on  the  second  day  would 
not  be  worth  one  farthing  to  see,  and  to 
encourage  a  second  day  attendance  under 
present  conditions  would  be  unwise.  We  have 
visited  Rose  shows  throughout  the  land,  and 
sometimes  when  the  weather  is  seasonable  the 
flowers  have  collapsed  almost  before  they  have 
been  passed  by  the  judges.  The  glorious  silver 
medal  flowers  praised  in  the  papers  on  the 
morning  following  the  first  daj^  will  be  glorious 
no  longer,  but  a  huddled  mass  of  rotting  petals. 
Unless  the  trade  come  forward  with  their 
generous  support  and  bring  pot  plants  in 
quantity  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition  will 
cause  much  complaint  and  perhaps  seceders 
from  membership. 


We  wish  the  iiuestion  of  an  autumn  ex- 
hibition had  been  pressed  more  vigorously,  for 
this  would  be  distinctly  an  amateurs'  show,  and 
appeal  to  those  members  of  the  society  who 
are  not  interested  in  competitions.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  past  autumn  was  unusual, 
but  surely  all  Rose  growers  know  that  the 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea,  and  China  and  other 
groups  are  not  in  their  richest  beauty  till 
the  cool  days  of  September  and  even  early 
October.  As  the  list  of  new  varieties  extends 
this  autumn  beauty  of  the  Rose  becomes  even 
more  manifest. 

During  the  past  year  the  society  has  lost, 
through  the  death  of  that  enthusiastic  amateur 
Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  a  supporter  whose  counsel 
at  this  period  would  have  been  of  much 
benefit,  for  Mr.  Grahame  accomplished  for  the 
small  exhibitor  what  we  should  like  to  find  in 
the  near  future  achieved  for  those  who  have  no 
desire  for  a  prize  bloom  display.  Mr.  Grahame's 
determination  to  upset  the  whole  system  of 
Rose  exhibiting  as  then  prevailed  has  resulted 
in  a  large  accession  of  those  amateurs  who, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  could  not  fight 
those  blessed  with  greater  opportunities.  May 
this  principle  be  thoroughly  adhered  to  in  the 
future,  and  then  the  society  will  prosper. 

It  will  interest  rosarians  to  know  that  the 
late  CO  -  secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain, 
though  of  advanced  age,  is  in  good  health,  and, 
in  writing  this,  the  great  work  of  this  rosarian 
in  the  past  for  the  welfare  of  this  society, 
which  he  founded,  is  recalled  to  mind. 
Though,  in  the  natural  course,  diligent  workers 
amongst  the  flowers  leave  the  ranks,  their 
good  works  are  not  forgotten. 

We  congratulate  the  National  Rose  Society 
upon  the  annual  report  presented  by  Mr. 
Mawley,  and  rejoice  that  its  aflairs  are  managed 
with  zeal  and  discretion. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENT. 
December  29. — Meeting  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  Hotel  Windsor,  4  p.m. 

The   Flageolet   Bean.— Mr.   P.   Isher- 

wood.  The  Gardens,  Criohel,  Wini borne,  is  anxious 
for  information  about  the  Flageolet  Bean.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  any  who  have  cultivated  this  Bean 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  note  concerning  it  ; 
many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  would  be 
interested  also. 

Intermediate  house  Rhododen- 
drons at  Kew. — The  group  of  Rhododen- 
drons comprising  the  several  Malayan  species  and 
the  numerous  varieties  raised  by  the  intercrossing 
of    these    species   by    Messrs.    Veitch    is    a   very 
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beautiful  and  valuable  one.  Not  only  are  many 
oolours  found  in  this  group  which  are  not  found  in 
other  evergreen  Rhododendrons,  but  their  flower- 
ing time  is  much  longer,  for  while  most  flowers 
are  borne  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring, 
with  a  collection  of  twelve  or  twenty  varieties,  it 
is  seldom  that  flowers  cannot  be  found  at  any 
lime  of  the  year.  The  mere  fact  that  these  plants 
make  such  a  bright  display  at  the  dullest  time  of 
the  year  commends  them  to  our  notice,  and  manj' 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  having  been 
instrumental  in  first  introducing  the  species 
and  afterwards  working  on  them  to  produce  so 
many  lovely  hybrids.  At  the  present  time  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  Mexican  house 
:at  Kew  is  a  large  group  composed  of  these  plants. 
At  Kew,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Me.viean 
house,  these  Rhododendrons  were  grown  in  pots, 
but  on  the  completion  of  the  house  they  were  turned 
out  of  pots  and  planted  in  a  border.  The  border  is 
well  drained  and  made  up  with  peat  and  sand,  about 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  To 
ensure  thoroughly  good  drainage  the  bed  was 
terraced  by  using  large  tree  roots,  so  having  the 
compDst  at  different  heights.  When  planting 
cire  was  taken  to  ram  well  the  soil  about  the  roots 
and  also  that  they  did  not  become  dry.  The 
result  is  that  the  plants  now  grow  more  vigorouslj' 
and  flower  more  freely  than  they  used  to  do  in  pots, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  grow  into  more  shapely 
specimens.  A  large  number  of  varieties  are  to  be 
seen,  of  which  a  few  of  the  most  showy  at  present 
are  Brilliant  (carrying  three  ilozen  heads  of 
flowers).  Scarlet  Crown,  Virgil,  Triumphans, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Heal,  Ruby,  Aphro- 
dite, Princess  Beatrice,  Souv.  de  J.  H.  Mangles, 
Pre*ident,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Princess  Alexandra. 
Cultivators  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with  these 
Rhododendrons  in  pots  would  do  well  to  try  them 
planted  out  in  a  house  with  a  minimum  winter 
temperature  of  from  -IS-'  to  50'^,  taking  care  to 
give  them  plenty  of  drainage,  good  supplies  of 
rain  water  at  the  roots,  copious  syringings 
overhead  while  growing,  firm  planting,  and 
good  sweet  soil.  The  outlay  in  the  first  place 
is  a  Utile  more  than  when  pots  are  used,  but 
this  is  made  up  for  by  better  plants  and  more 
flowers. 

Veratpum    califopnicum.  —  In    Mr. 

Mules'  article  on  page  411  in  Tun  Garden  of  last 
week  for  inches  please  read  feet.  The  spike  of 
the  Veratrum  figured  is  therefore  8  feet  high, 
and  for  tea-green  (page  410)  in  description  of 
Lilium  nepalense  read  .«a-green. 

Bepbepis  Japonica  and  B.  nepa- 

lensis. — I  was  pleased  to  see  the  illustrations  in 
The  Garden  of  the  tith  inst.  of  these  two 
Barberries  and  accompanying  note  from  Mr. 
Burbidge,  as  it  is  strictly  in  accord  with  my  own 
knowledge  of  them.  Mr.  Burbidge  states  that 
the  two  are  for  some  reason  or  other  frequently 
confused  together  in  both  nurseries  and  private 
gardens.  This  is  indeed  the  case,  and,  what  is 
more,  in  the  "Kew  Hand  List"  they  are  con- 
sidered synonymous,  for  under  the  head  of 
Berberis  nepalensis  the  following  names  occur  : 
Berberis  Bealei,  Berberis  Bealei  planifolia,  Berberis 
japonica,  Berberis  leschenaulliana.  Ilex  jfiponica, 
Mahonia  intermedia,  Mahonia  japonica,  Mahonia 
napaulensis,  and  Mahonia  Sieboldi.  My  experience 
is  that  Berberis  japonica  is  the  hardier  of  the  two, 
but  as  stated  B.  nepalensis  is  the  more  effective. 
Where  this  last  is  not  hardy  it  is  well  worth 
attention  as  a  shrub  for  the  cool  conservatory. 
Years  ago  when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
was  located  at  South  Kensington  there  was  a  fine 
specimen  in  one  of  the  glazed  corridors  there,  and 
it  remained  indifferent  to  London  smoke  and  dust 
till  it  was,  in  common  with  many  other  interesting 
relics,  finally  swept  away. — H.  P. 

Bpussels  Sppoiit   Sutton's  Dwapf 

Gem. — This  vegetable  is  in  season  now,  and  my 
note  is  sent  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  compact 
yrowers  compared  to  the  large  and  coarse  ones. 
For  private  gardens  large  coarse  and  often  loose 
Sprouts  are  out  of  place,  and  though  much 
depends  upon  the  culture  the  variety  is  of  much 
imporlance.  Though  with  field  culture  for  market 
a  large  Sprout  is  not    disliked    for    the    home,   I 


would  advise  a  bullet-like  Sprout  of  medium  size. 
This  season  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  somewhat 
luxuriant  in  rich  old  garden  soils  owing  to  the 
abundant  moisture  during  growth.  This  speciall}' 
refers  to  those  plants  raised  under  glass  early  in 
the  year.  For  ordinary  use  I  would  advise  sowing 
Dwarf  Gem  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  in  the 
open  ground  or  in  the  northern  counties  in  a  cold 
frame.  Plant  out  when  quite  small  in  drills  so 
that  the  seedlings  may  be  readilj'  wntered.  Plant 
3  feet  apart  between  the  rows  and  there  need  be 
no  loss  of  space,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  grow  a  quick 
crop  between,  such  as  salads  or  Spinach.  Grown 
thus  the  Dwarf  Gem  produces  a  beautiful  hard 
Sprout  with  little  waste,  and,  what  is  so  useful, 
the  Sprouts  are  of  excellent  flavour  and  remark- 
ably hardy.  Their  solid  growths  from  the  base  to 
the  crown  are  remarkable  for  a  dwarf  plant. — 
(.;.  Wythes. 

London  Dahlia  Union.  —  The  follow- 
ing letter    has    been    addressed    to    the   Nation.tl 
Dahlia  Society  by  Mr.  P.   W.   Tulloch,  Sterndale, 
New    Church    Road,     Hove,    Sussex  : — "At    the 
annual     meeting   of    the    London    Dahlia  Union, 
held  on  November  4  last,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
the   chairman  (Mr.   John    Green)    announced    his 
intention  of  giving  a  ten  guinea  challenge  cup,  to 
be  competed  for  in   the  premier  amateur  class  for 
Cictus   Dahlias  at  the  annual   exhibition   of   the 
London    Dahlia    Union,    the   cup    to    become   the 
property  of  the  winner  if  won  for  three  consecutive 
years.     This  liberal  oft'erof  Mr.  Green's  places  the 
London  Dahlia  Union  in  a  position  to  ofi'er  a  con- 
siderably trreater  attraction  to  amateur  exhibitors 
than  the  National  Dahlia  Society.     Although  the 
supporters  of  the  Dahlia  are  doubtless  united  in 
wishing  success  equally   to  both   societies,  I  feel 
sure  that  the    members   of   the    National   Dahlia 
Society  would  regret  to  see  this  society  placed  in 
a  position  of  secondar3Mmportance,  and  I  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  to  my  fellow  members  that  an 
endeavour  should    be   made   to   raise  the  sum  of 
twenty  guineas  by  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  two  ten  guinea  challenge  cups,  one  to  be 
offered    in   the   premier   Cactus   Dahlia   class   for 
nurserymen,  and  the  other  in  the  premier  Cactus 
Dahlia  class  for  amateurs,  the  cups  to  become  the 
property  of  the  winners  if  won  for  three  consecu- 
tive years.     The  National  Dahlia  Society  numbers 
160  members,  and  if  each  member  would  be  willing 
to  subscribe  23.  6d.,  a  sum  of  t'"20  would  thus  be 
raised,    which   I  shall    be    happy  to    increase    to 
twenty  guineas,  in  addition  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  the   piicting   and   sending    out  of   this  appeal 
and  acknowledging  all   subscriptions  sent  to  me. 
Although   a    member    of    the    committee    of   the 
National   Dahlia   Society,    I   may   say  that  I  am 
making  this  appeal  simply  as  a  private  member  of 
the  society  to  my  fellow  members.     All  subscrip- 
tions sent  to  me  will  be  duly  acknowledged  and 
handed  over  to  our  hon.  treasurer,  C.  E.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  together  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers  and 
the  amount  of  each  subscription.     Might  I  venture 
at  the  same  time  to  make  another  appeal,  which 
is  that  each  member  of  the  society  should  make  an 
effort  to  introduce  at  least  one  new  member  for 
190;?  ?     If  this  could  be  accomplished  and  each  new 
member  subscribed  no  more  than  os.,  the  result 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  income  of 
the   society,    thus    enabling    better   prizes   to   be 
offered    at    the   annual    exhibition,    which    could 
hardly    fail      to    increase    the    competition    and 
improve   the  all-round  quality  of  the   exhibits." 

Chpysanthemums    of    decopative 

value. — It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  do  not  care  to  grow  the  enormous  blooms  seen 
at  shows,  and  who  do  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  to 
know  the  names  of  a  few  that  are  eas}'  to  grow, 
and,  without  the  process  bewildering  tn  the 
amateur,  of  "taking"  the  various  buds.  Owing 
to  a  mistaken  order,  all  my  Chrysanthemums 
this  year  were  flowered  from  terminal  buds,  that 
is,  they  were  grown  on  quite  naturally — merely 
disbudded  and  well  fed.  Those  that  succeeded 
and  have  been  most  decorative  for  bringing  into 
the  house  or  for  cut  flowers  are  Viviand  Morel, 
Lady  Hanham,  Sunflower,  and  Chatsworth. 
They  have  had  a  dozen  really  fine  blooms  on  each 
plant,  and  not  too  tall.     John  Shrimpton  is  very 


eflective,  a  mass  of  crimson  blooms  though  not 
large.  Mme.  Carnot  and  Mrs.  Mease  are  charming 
grown  in  this  way,  though  quite  unlike  their  usual 
form,  being  very  spidery  and  delicate.  Edith 
Pegram,  single  rich  pink,  was  very  fine.  Framfield 
Beauty,  a  single  bronze  flower,  good.  W.  H.  Lincoln 
and  Niveus  are  excellent.  They  were  grown  in 
the  open,  cut  round  with  a  spade,  lifted  in  a 
week's  time,  and  kept  close  with  mats  round  them 
and  then  brought  in  and  not  disbudded  much. 
A  Pink  Niveus  that  I  see  as  I  write  has  half  a 
dozen  blooms  each  7  inches  across.  It  is  quite  an 
acquisition,  being  of  the  same  form  and  substance 
as  the  white  (so  useful  for  cutting),  but  is  flushed 
with  pink.  Tbe  failures  were  Mrs.  Coombes,  Edith 
Molyneux,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  J.  Upton,  and  others, 
all  of  which  had  open  centres  and  of  poor  substance. 
Mme.  E.  Rogers  also  came  small.  Among  the 
outdoor  successes  this  year  were  Ryecroft  Scarlet, 
which  comes  first  in  merit ;  Robbie  Burns,  yellow, 
flushed  pink ;  October  Queen,  much  the  same 
colour  as  Lady  Hauham  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
bronze  and  yellow  ;  and  a  beautiful  single  yellow, 
which  is  only  just  over  (December  12),  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  know.  Marie  Masse  was  a 
<iisappointment  this  year,  growing  very  tall  and 
straggly,  and  of  an  unpleasing  lilac  shade.  Rye- 
croft Scarlet  is  low,  compact,  and  bushy,  the 
colour  resembling  brick-red  rather  than  scarlet. — 
A.  M.  M.,  Berts. 

Fpuit  gpowing  and  grenepal  g^ap- 

deningp  in  Ireland.— A  number  of  County 
Committees  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion require  the  services  of  itinerant  instructors  in 
fruit  growing  and  general  gardening,  and  with  a 
view  to  securing  suitable  instructors  for  these 
positions  the  Department  of  Agriculture  invite 
applications  from  young  Irishmen  who  have  had 
experience  in  fruit  growing  and  gardening,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  undergo  an  examination, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Albert  Institute,  Glas- 
nevin,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday,  January  9, 
1903.  The  department  are  further  prepared  to 
employ,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  training  them 
to  become  instructors  in  fruit  growing  and  general 
gardening,  a  limited  number  of  candidates  who, 
while  not  reaching  the  required  standard,  have 
shown  in  the  examination  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency and  promise.  For  the  services  of  suitable 
itinerant  instructors  in  fruit  growing  and  general 
gardening  who  may  be  appointed,  the  remuneration 
ottered  varies  from  £2  to  £3  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  qualifications,  together  with  expenses  of 
locomotion.  Full  particulars  and  forms  of 
application  to  attend  the  examination  at  the 
Albert  Institute,  Glasnevin,  which  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  not  later  than 
January  5,  1903,  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin. — Ii-ish  Times. 

Sutton's  Fipst  Crop  Cauliflower.— 

It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
autumn-sown  plants  that  will  produce  early  spring 
Cauliflowers  ;  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  (December)  to  sow  seed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  For  a  few  seasons  we  have  grown 
First  Crop  with  such  success  that  a  note  may  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  season.  I  have  also  grown 
this  variety  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  on  account  of 
its  compact  habit  it  is  excellent  for  forcing.  Seed 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  and  grown  on  will  produce 
heads  as  early  as  the  autumn-sown  plants.  Our 
method  of  culture  is  varied.  Some  plants  are  planted 
out  and  grown  in  cold  frames  from  start  to  finish  ; 
others  on  a  sheltered  border,  turned  out  of  pots 
and  for  a  time  protected  with  hand  glasses  ;  these 
follow  the  frame  jilants.  I  am  sure  few  vegetables 
are  more  appreciated  than  early  Cauliflowers,  and 
by  sowing  now  this  vegetable  precedes  the  Pea 
irop,  and  being  of  such  splendid  quality  is  much 
liked,  (irown  in  frames  they  require  a  rich  root 
run  and  take  up  little  room,  but  need  care  at  the 
start.  The  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  close, 
and  the  plants  grown  near  the  glass.  It  is 
well  to  make  two  or  three  sowings  from  now 
to  April,  as  these  will  provide  a  succession  of 
compact  heads  ;  the  variety  under  notice  has  few 
outer  leaves. — G.  W. 
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Bapleria  eCBPUlea. — A  great  number  of 
Acanthaceous  plants  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  blossoms,  many  of  which  are  produced 
during  the  autumn  months.  Among  them  are  the 
members  of  such  popular  genera  as  Aphelandra  and 
Eranthemum,  to  the  last  of  which  this  Barleria 
bears  considerable  resemblance,  forming  as  it  does 
a  rather  erect-growing  plant,  with  the  principal 
shoots  terminated  by  a  cone-like  head  of  bracts, 
from  whence  the  flowers  protrude.  These  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  sky-blue  (a  decidedly 
uncommon  tint),  and  though  in  common  with 
their  allies  they  do  not  last  long,  yet  a  succession 
is  kept  up  from  one  head  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  "  Kew  Hand  List"  this  species,  which  is  a 
native  of  India,  is  referred  to  as  B.  strigosa.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  these  beautiful  Acanthads, 
of  which  there  are  so  many,  are,  except  in  a  botanic 
garden,  rarely  met  with,  for  they  are  of  very  easy 
propagation  and  culture.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  they  are  not  available  for  cutting,  a  standard 
by  which  nearly  all  plants  are  judged  nowadays. 
A  second  species,  Barleria  flava,  also  a  native  of 
India,  has  bright  yellow  blossoms  ;  hence,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  widely  removed  from  the  preceding. 
— H.  P. 

Ampelopsis  Veitehii.  —  Seeing  what 
remarkably  good  service  this  delightful  Virginian 
climber  has  rendered  to  gardening,  as  well  as  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  even  modern  suburban  resi- 
dences, I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  disposition 
shown  in  some  quarters  to  depreciate  it.  Even 
when  it  is  urged  that  it  does  to  some  extent  hide 
the  architectural  features  of  houses,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reply  that 
a  good  deal  of  architecture  beloved  of  the  architect 
is  much  better  if  hidden,  whilst  so  close-growing 
is  the  plant  that  in  all  good  architecture  the  close, 
dense  leafage  which  follows  so  keenly  the  outlines 
of  the  building  on  which  grown  seems  rather  to 
improve  the  lines  than  to  spoil  them.  But,  apart 
from  such  considerations,  how  much  do  town 
dwellers  compelled  to  live  and  move  amidst  streets 
of  raw  brickwork  or  stucco  owe  to  this  climber 
in  relieving  garishness,  and  in  giving  to  houses 
otherwise  reeking  with  summer  heat  a  pleasant 
coolness?  The  introducer  of  this  Ampelopsis  will 
never  need  a  worthier  or  more  cherished  memorial. 
— A.  Dean. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 


Temperate  Hotise. 
Acacia    urophylla.     Chrysanthemum     indieum, 
Cytisus  filipes,  Dahlia  imperialis,  Malayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Oreopanax  sanderiana. 

Palm  House. 
Acokanthera  spectabilis,   Brownea   Crawfordii, 

B.  grandiceps,  Carludovica  rotundifolia,  and 
Sterculia  mexicana. 

Orchid  Hoii-ies. 
Angraicum  eburneum,  A.  pertusum,  Bulbo- 
phyllum  rufinum,  Calanthe  Veitehii,  C.  vestita 
var.  luteo-oculata,  C.  vestita  var.  rubro-oculata, 
Cattleya  labiata  var.  dowiana,  C.  luteola,  Cirrho- 
petalum  makoyanum,  Cymbidium  giganteum,  C. 
traoeyanum,  Cypripedium  crossianum,  C.  fitchi- 
anum,  C.  insigne  and  yellow  variety,  C.  leeanum, 

C.  Morganiaj,  C.  venustum,  C.  virens,  Epidendrum 
cooperianum,  E.  fragrans,  Lselia  anceps,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  a.  var.  atrorubens,  L.  gouldiana, 
L.  rubescens,  Macradenia  lutescens,  Maxillaria 
nigrescens,  M.  setigera,  M.  variabilis  var.  media, 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  gloriosum,  Onoidium 
cheirophorum,  0.  raniferum,  Polystachya  tesselata, 
Restrepia  raaculata,  Selenipedium  longifolium, 
S.  porphyreum,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Zygocolax 
amesiana,  and  Zygopetalura  cochleare. 

T  Range. 
Amasonia  ealycina,  Barleria  flava,  Clerodendron 
umbellatum,  Clivia  Gardeni,  Debregeasia  velutina, 
Eranthemum  Andersoni,  Euphorbia  fulgens, 
Ipomoea  Horsfallije  var.  Briggsi,  I.  ternata, 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana,   Justioia    calycotricha, 


Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Oxalis  rusciformia, 
Peunius  Boldus,  Picrfena  excelsa,  and  Thunbergia 
grandiflora. 

Succulent  House. 
Aloe  arborescens  var.  frutescens,  A.  pluridens, 
Crassala  rubicunda,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  Rhip- 
salis    crispata    var.    purpurea,    R.    rhombea,    R. 
setulosa,  and  Senecio  macroglossua. 

Greenhouse. 
Carnation  Triumphant,  Centropogon  lucyanus. 
Cinerarias  (garden  varieties),  Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
Epacris  (in  variety),  Erica  melanthera,  Hibbertia 
dentata,  Luculia  gratissima,  Peristrophe  speoiosa. 
Primula  Forbesii,  P.  obconica,  P.  sinensis  varieties, 
Reinwardtia  trigyna,  Senecio  grandifolius,  and 
Strobilanthes  isophyllus. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 


BORDER   LILIES. 

COMPLAINTS  are  often  made  of 
failures  in  Lily  culture,  caused,  in 
many  instances,  by  injudicious  selec- 
tion, for  in  the  books  devoted  to  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  call  attention  to  the 
merits  of  all  of  them,  whereas  some  are  extremely 
difficult  to  grow  successfully,  while  others  may 
in  most  soils  be  associated  with  ordinary  border 
plants.  Given  a  well-drained  and  fairly  open 
loamy  soil  that  is  not  parched  up  during  the 
summer,  the  following  Lilies  will,  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  do  well : — 

Lilium  btilhiferum  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
the  orange-red  flowers  being  borne  in  an  erect 
open  head  early  in  June. 

L.  candidum  (the  Madonna  Lily). — Part  of  the 
recent  want  of  success  attending  the  culture  of 
this  Lily  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  necessity  of  early 
planting  being  so  often  ignored.  While  the  bulbs 
should  at  the  latest  be  planted  before  August  is 
past,  I  have  seen  them  three  months  after  that 
time  exposed  for  sale  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  these,  when  ultimately 
planted,  fall  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  disease. 

L.  carniolictim. — The  small  Turk's-cap-like  light 
red  flowers  of  this  Lily  are  less  showy  than  some 
of  the  others,  but  blooming  as  it  does  among  the 
earliest  it  is  on  that  account  valuable. 

L.  chalcedonicum  flowers  during  the  first  half  of 
August,  and  the  prettily  recurved  bright  sealing 
wax  red  blossoms  are  much  admired,  while  they 
are  also  less  heavily  scented  than  some  of  the 
others. 

L.  croceiim,  the  old  Orange  Lily  as  this  is  called, 
is,  about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  much 
admired  by  reason  of  its  erect  bright  reddish 
orange-coloured  flowers. 

L.  daruriciim.  — Under  this  name  or  the  collective 
title  of  L.  umbellatum  there  are  many  varieties, 
all  of  which  flower  in  June.  The  flowers,  which 
vary  in  colour  from  dark  orange  to  deep  red,  are 
borne  in  erect  crowded  heads. 

L.  elegans. — Of  this  there  are  many  varieties, 
diftering  in  height,  colour,  and  other  particulars. 
Most  of  them  are  dwarf,  and  need  to  be  grouped  in 
the  front  part  of  the  border. 

L.  longifloriim. — In  the  southern  counties  of 
England  this  does  well  as  a  border  Lily,  the 
silvery  trumpets  being  under  such  conditions  much 
admired. 

L.  pomponium. — This  flowers  at  about  the  same 
time  as  L.  carniolicum,  but  the  plant  is  of  more 
slender  growth,  with  deeper  and  brighter  red 
flowers. 

L.  pyrenaicum. — This,  if  left  alone,  forms  dense 
masses  about  IS  inches  high,  each  sturdy  stem 
being  very  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  and 
crowned  by  a  pyramidal-shaped  head  of  small 
Turk's-cap-like  blossoms,  which  have  a  heavy  un- 
pleasant scent. 

L.  szovitzianum  grows  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
and  bears,  early  in  June,  regularly  reflexed  flowers 
about  4  inches  across,  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  dotted 
with  purple. 


L.  lestaceum. — This,  the  Nankeen  Lily,  has 
been  too  frequently  referred  to  in  The  Garden 
to  need  anything  said  in  its  favour,  the  tall 
slender  stems  crowned  by  their  heads  of  pretty 
reflexed  nankeen-coloured  flowers  being  so  distinct 
from  any  other  as  at  once  to  attract  attention. 

L.  tigrinum. — In  the  early  part  of  August  the 
well-known  flowers  of  this  Lily  assert  themselves, 
and  prove  it  to  be  valuable  for  the  open  border. 

Of  the  Lilies  above  enumerated,  L.  bulbiferum, 
L.  croceum,  L.  davurioum,  and  L.  elegans 
all  belong  to  the  upright-flowered  class, 
and  can  be  depended  to  bloom  well  the  first 
season  after  planting,  a  remark  that  also  applies 
to  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  testaceum,  providing 
this  last  is  planted  before  Christmas,  as  it  starts 
early  into  growth.  The  Turk's-cap  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  seldom  satisfactory  the  first 
season  after  planting,  and  need  two  or  three  years 
to  become  thoroughly  established.  In  the 
southern  part  of  England  the  Japanese  L. 
speciosum  is  also  a  good  border  Lily,  particularly 
in  an  early  season.  H.  P. 


CHRISTMAS    FRUITS. 

In  the  consideration  of  Christmas,  fruits,  quite  a 
different  feeling  pervades  the  mind  from  that  which 
surrounds  the  fruits  that  we  hope  to  be  anticipating 
and  enjoying  some  six  months  hence.  At  this  time 
of  year  our  gardens  and  orchards  are  devoid  not 
only  of  fruits  but  of  much  else  that  makes  a  garden 
attractive — a  place  almost  to  dwell  in.  While  we 
revel  in  our  home  produce  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  during  as  much  of  the  year  as  we 
possibly  can,  it  is  at  the  period  of  the  old  year's 
departure  and  the  advent  of  the  new,  when  our 
own  climate  as  well  as  our  gardens  are  usually  in 
the  worse  possible  condition,  that  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  sunny  south,  from  whence  comes  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  helps 
to  make  life  happy. 

In  the  matter  of  fruits,  the  contents  of  the 
grocer's  shop  are  at  this  season  much  more  in 
evidence  than  that  of  the  fruiterer,  though  in 
point  of  attraction  the  fruiterer  and  florist,  as 
should  be  the  case,  has  priority.  But  while  the 
grocer  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
produce,  the  fruiterer  and  florist  is  only  partly  so. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  consumption  and 
commercial  value,  the  dried  fruits  of  the  former 
are  by  far  the  most  important  and  popular,  being 
in  demand  by  all  classes,  even  the  poorest,  for 
Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  without  the  Plum 
pudding,  and  a  Plum  pudding  would  not  be  what 
it  professes  to  be  without  Raisins  and  Currants. 
Besides  the  enormous  demand  for  these  fruits  that 
Christmas  brings  with  it,  we  must  add  others,  such 
as  Sultanas,  Muscatels,  French  Plums,  Prunes, 
Almonds,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Figs,  Dates,  &c.,  a 
goodly  selection,  which,  regarded  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  represent  five  natural  orders  of 
plants  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  scien- 
tific classification,  and  also  very  widely  distributed 
geographically.  Looking  into  these  products  a 
little  more  carefully,  we  find  that  Raisins,  Valen- 
cias,  Sultanas,  Muscatels,  and  Currants  are  all  the 
produce  of  one  species,  namely. 

The  Grape  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera). 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of 
the  Vine,  already  so  well  known,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  briefly  review  its  cultivation  and 
extension  for  the  sake  of  its  dried  fruits,  which 
has  made  such  progress  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  producing  large  crops  in  Australia,  the 
Cape,  California,  and  other  countries.  Though 
Spain  commands  the  market  in  the  best  quality  of 
Valencias  and  Muscatels,  occasional  consignments 
of  the  latter  are  reported  as  arriving  from  Cali- 
fornia, though  both  in  Raisins  and  Currants, 
California  and  the  Colonies  cannot  compete  with 
Spain,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  Smyrna  ;  they  are 
able  to  grow  and  prepare  fruits  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. The  Valencia  produce  in  Denia  this 
year  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the  extremely 
hot  and  dry  season,  so  that  the  fruits,  instead  of 
filling  out  into  plumpness  before  being  dried,  have 
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withered  or  dried  up  on  the  Vines.  This  accounts 
for  one  cause  of  the  increase  in  price,  averaging 
this  year  about  Id.  per  lb.   over  that  of  last  year. 

The  method  of  drying  Raisins,  Muscatels,  and 
Currants  differs  slightly  in  detail,  the  aim  being 
to  dry  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  decay 
or  mildew.  The  bunches  after  gathering  are  spread 
out  and  e.xposed  to  the  sun  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heat  is  equally  distributed  to  every  fruit.  The 
time  thus  occupied  varies  according  to  the  weather 
and  other  circumstances,  but  on  an  average  it  may 
be  taken  at  about  fifteen  days.  After  the  bunches 
are  dried  on  one  side,  they  are  turned  over  to 
complete  the  operation,  and  when  properly  dried 
are  packed  in  boxes  weighing  respectively  141b. 
and  -iSlb. 

(_)f  late  years  much  improvement  has  been  efifected 
both  in  the  drying  and  packing,  especially  in  the 
removal  of  the  stalks,  which  gives  the  bulk  a  cleaner 
and  better  appearance.  Time  was — and  that  until 
quite  recently — when  one  of  the  cook"s  troubles, 
especially  at  the  Christmas  season,  was  "  stoning  " 
the  Raisins,  a  trouble  that  is  now  got  rid  of  by 
the  application  of  machinery  at  the  extra  cost 
of  about  Id.  per  lb.,  which  is  compensated  for  by 
the  weight  of  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  very  little 
altered  in  appearance  by  the  process.  Muscatels, 
which  are  almost  exclusivelj' used  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
are  very  carefully  dried  so  as  to  preserve  the  bloom, 
and  are  imported  on  the  stalks,  that  is,  in  bunch 
form.  Those  from  Malaga  appear  to  be  abundant 
this  year,  as  well  as  of  good  quality.  They  are 
brought  here  mostly  in  boxes  of  i-ilb.  each,  closely 
and  neatly  packed  in  layers. 

Another  form  of  Raisin  is  that  known  as  the 
Sultana,  which  is  a  "  stoneless  "  or  seedless  variety, 
from  .Smyrna.  In  the  absence  of  seeds  they 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  Currant,  but  their 
much  lighter  colour  and  size  distinguish  them  from 
that  fruit,  though  in  point  of  size  alone  some 
varieties  of  Currants  have  of  late  years  been  in- 
troduced about  which  some  difficulty  arose  among 
the  Customs  authorities  whether  they  M'ere 
rightly  classified  as  Currants,  paying  '2s.  per  cwt. 
duty,  or  Raisins,  upon  which  is  charged  Ts. 
Like  Currants,  Sultanas  are  imported  with  the 
small  and  slender  stalks  still  attached.  They 
are  packed  in  boxes  each  weighing  about  .301b. 
To  the  extended  cultivation  in  Smyrna  of 
new  Vines  of  the  special  variety  yielding  the 
Sultana  Raisin  is  s.aid  to  be  due  the  good  quality 
of  much  of  the  fruit  now  in  the  market.  A  good 
quality  of  Sultana  is  judged  by  the  light,  almost 
golden  colour,  fleshiness,  and  uniformity  of  size. 
Much  of  the  lower  class  fruit  of  this  description  is 
mixed  with  small  dark  coloured  fruits,  which  are 
absent  in  the  best  ijualities. 

Currants  in  the  market  this  season  are  said  to  be 
of  extremely  good  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity. 
The  estimated  Currant  produce  in  Greece  this  year 
is  put  down  at  150,000  tons,  against  last  year's 
110,000  tons,  consequently  they  are  selling  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  term  Currant  as  applied  to  these 
small  dried  Grapes  is  often  confusing  to  a  young 
child,  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  Currant 
bushes  of  his  own  garden.  In  these  days  of 
advanced  education,  however,  the  fact  soon 
becomes  known  that  the  Currant  of  the  grocer 
takes  its  name  from  its  original  place  of  growth, 
namely,  Corinth,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Leaving  the  Grape  Vine  and  turning  to  some 
fruit  products  of  the  Rosace.'e.  an  order  specially 
noted  in  this  direction,  M'e  find  the  dried  fruits  of 
certain  varieties  of  the  Plum  (Prunus  communis) 
very  much  in  evidence,  especially  those  com- 
mercially known  as  French  Plums  and  Prunes,  of 
which  enormous  quantities  are  now  produced  and 
consumed  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Though 
the  Prune  is  an  extremely  wholesome  and  very 
nutritious  fruit,  it  is  not  used  in  this  country  to 
the  extent  it  might  be,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  high 
price  it  fetches  in  comparison  with  other  dried 
fruits,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  flavour  of 
the  Prune  is  as  much  relished  by  English  people 
as  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  America. 
For  some  years  past  the  cultivation  of  Prunes  in 
California  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  extension  might  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  European  produce, 


as  the  American  demand  would  be  met  by  Cali- 
fornia, thus  leaving  a  larger  supply  of  the  Bosnian 
and  French  fruit  for  European  consumption.  With 
all  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
change  in  the  position  of  Prunes,  taking  the  world 
over,  except,  of  course,  the  fluctuations  caused  by 
good  and  bad  seasons.  In  Santa  Clara  County, 
California,  where  some  of  the  largest  Prune 
orchards  are  to  be  found,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  an  orchard  of  300  acres  should  contain  about 
320,000  trees,  which  at  maturity  should  give  an 
annual  produce  of  over  40,000,0001b.  of  dried  fruit. 
Under  proper  cultivation  the  trees  begin  to  bear 
at  the  age  of  three  years  ;  in  the  fourth  year  they 
yield  a  fairly  profitable  crop,  in  the  fifth  year  they 
should  give  from  501b.  to  601b.  per  tree,  which 
in  the  sixth  year  should  be  doubled,  and  so  on. 
An  average  yield  of  trees  in  full  bearing  in  Santa 
Clara  County  is  said  to  be  3001b.  per  tree.  The 
principal  markets  for  Californian  Prunes  are 
Chicago  and  New  York,  while  smaller  quantities 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  produce  of 
the  Prune-growing  countries  has  been  recently 
estimated  as  follows  :  California,  between  80,000 
tons  and  90,000  tons ;  Bosnia,  60,000  tons  to 
70,000  tons;  and  France,  30,000  tons  to  40,000 
tons.  Of  French  Plums  little  need  be  said,  as  we 
all  know  of  their  more  fleshy  character  and 
sweeter  taste  than  the  Prune,  and  that  they  are 
used  for  dessert  rather  than  as  a  culinary  fruit. 
Though  a  large  quantity  of  French  Plums  arrive 
here  packed  in  boxes,  some  of  the  selected  or 
choicest  fruits  are  carefully  packed  in  bottles,  as 
are  also  the  choice  Plums  from  Portugal,  known  as 
Elvas,  and  also  Carlsbad  Plums,  the  supply  of  which 
is  always  small.  John  R.  Jackson. 

( To  he  continued. ) 


USES    OF    BRITISH    PLANTS. 

V. — TiLIACE.E. 
Lime  (Tilia  vulgaris). — The  common  Lime  is  not 
indigenous,  though  we  have  two  native  species. 
No  particular  use  is  made  of  the  Lime  tree  in 
England,  but  the  inner  bark,  called  "bast,"  is 
used  for  garden  matting,  and  known  as  "  Russian," 
since  it  is  imported  from  Archangel.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  was  formerly  used  for  engraving,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  that  of  the  Box  tree.  Holbein's 
cuts  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  it.  The  flowers 
supply  an  abundance  of  Honey,  which  is  secreted 
in  rather  an  unusual  place,  namely,  by  the  sepals, 
which  are  boat-shaped,  and  so  hold  a  considerable 
quantity  in  each.  It  hardly  ever  ripens  its  fruit 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Lime  tree  supplied  the  name  Linnii,  usually  known 
as  Linnaeus. 

Geraniace.e  (Tribe,  Oxalide.^). 

Wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella). — The  wild 
Geraniums  do  not  furnish  any  useful  plants, 
except  two  or  three  species  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  as  the  purple-flowered  G.  pratense,  G. 
sanguineum,  with  crimson  oi;  pink  flowers,  and  the 
naturalised  (J.  ph;eum,  with  dusky  purple,  as  well 
as  G.  striatum,  the  "pencilled"  Geranium. 

In  the  Tribe  Exalideas,  both  the  Wood-sorrel  and 
Balsams  are  cultivated,  Impatiens  noli-me-tangere 
being  found  in  mountainous  situations,  as  in  North 
Wales  and  Westmoreland,  while  the  American 
plant,  I.  fulva,  has  established  itself  along  several 
riversides. 

The  Wood-sorrel,  the  trifoliate  leaves  of  which 
illustrate  "sleep"  very  well,  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  acidity  of  its  foliage,  hence  it  was 
formerly  called  "Wood-sour";  this  is  due  to 
binoxolate  of  potash.  From  the  expressed  and 
evaporated  juice  crystals  are  obtained  and  sold 
as  "essential  salt  of  lemons,"  useful  for  removing 
ink  stains  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
very  poisonous,  so  that  those  who  use  the  plant  for 
salads  should  do  so  with  great  caution. 

AqUIFOLIACE/E. 

Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium). — Besides  being  much 
grown  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  for  hedges,  in 
which  the  numerous  variegated  sorts  play  a  great 
part,  bird-lime  is  often  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the   Holly,   the  inner  green   portion   of  which    is 


steeped  in  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  when, 
after  some  days,  it  becomes  sticky.  This,  with 
oil  or  fat,  constitutes  bird-lime.  The  bark  has  also 
been  used  instead  of  cinchona  for  fevers.  Lastly, 
the  leaves  are  employed  in  the  Black  Forest  for 
Tea.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  Paraguay  Tea  is 
made  from  the  dried  leaves  and  shoots  of  another 
species  of  Holly  growing  in  South  America,  and 
it  often  happens  that  similar  properties  are  found 
in  more  than  one  species  of  the  same  genus.  The 
white  wood  of  Holly  is  much  used  for  inlaying,  as 
in  the  so-called  "  Tunbridge  ware." 

Celastrine.k. 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonynius  europajus). — The  name 
is  derived  from  the  use  for  which  the  shoots  are 
employed,  and  being  a  very  hard  wood  it  is  well 
adapted  for  making  butchers'  skewers.  It  also 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  fruit  becomes  rose- 
coloured  when  ripe,  and  on  bursting  liberates  the 
seeds,  which  are  covered  with  an  orange  ex- 
crescence. This  yields  a  good  yellow  dye,  and  a 
green  one  with  the  addition  of  alum.  The  berries, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  harmful,  having 
proved  fatal  to  sheep. 

Rhamnacejb. 
Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  Frangula  and  R.  Cath- 
artica). — The  berries  have  been  long  used  as  a 
cathartic  medicine,  but  are  rather  dangerous. 
The  chief  value  of  the  berries,  as  also  of  a  foreign 
species  (R.  infectorius)  is  for  water-colours,  in 
yielding  "sap-green"  and  a  yellow  dye,  as  also 
does  the  bark.  The  wood  is  particularly  service- 
able for  making  gunpowder  charcoal,  being  very 
light  and  easily  inflammable. 

Sapindace.e  (Tribe,  Acerine.e). 

Maple  (Acer  campestre). — The  chief  value  of 
this  tree  is  in  the  timber,  as  the  wood,  being 
beautifully  marked  when  polished,  is  employed  for 
furniture.  As  it  can  be  well  turned,  bowls,  cups, 
&c. ,  are  made  of  it.  The  sap  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  species  (especially  the  Sugar  Maple  of  North 
America)  contains  Sugar,  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  forming  excellent  fodder.  The  charcoal 
obtained  from  this  wood  is  one  of  the  best. 

Sycamore  or  Great  Maple  (A.  Pseudoplatanus) 
is  an  introduced  tree,  being  a  native  of  Middle 
Europe  and  West  Asia.  Like  the  Maple,  the 
wood  is  good  for  turning,  and  when  the  tree  has 
been  pollarded  the  knotty  wood  is  sometimes 
beautifully  marked,  and  is  useful  as  a  veneer. 
The  juice  contains  a  large  amount  of  Sugar.  It  is 
said  that  36  quarts  of  sap  have  flowed  from  one 
tree  within  a  week.  Georoe  Henslow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE     COLLECTION     AT 
FETCHAM     PARK. 

ON  a  beautiful  da}'  in  the  late  autumn 
V  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  the 
I  gardens  of  Fetcham  Park,  Leather- 
i  head,  there  to  view  the  collection  of 
superb  Chrysanthemums  which  have 
gained  so  much  notoriety  in  recent 
years.  Fetcham  Park  is  beautifully  situated  and 
covers  a  vast  area.  The  landscape  is  also  beauti- 
fully undulating,  and  the  trees,  of  a  varied 
character,  were  looking  their  best  in  the  glorious 
autumn  garb  which  they  as.sume  at  this  period. 
Lovers  of  all  that  is  best  and  inspiring  in  Nature 
could  not,  on  such  an  occasion,  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  wealth  of  autumn  beauty  to  be  met  with 
everywhere,  and  all  this  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  busy  metropolis.  The  brilliant  sunshine  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  well-timbered  park  each 
contributed  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  splendid  Cedar 
on  the  lawn  near  to  the  house.  Its  girth  6  feet 
above  the  ground  was  no  less  than  31  feet  4  inches, 
and  its  large  and  numerous  handsome  branches 
extended  quite  30  yards  from  the  main  trunk  of 
this  superb  specimen. 

The  Chrysanthemums,  however,  were  the  object 
of  our  visit,  and  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey  give?  6Q  wany 
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facilities  for  their  proper  cultivation,  cultivators 
throughout  the  country  owe  to  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  superb  blooms  emanating  from 
his  garden,  which  they  meet  with  at  various  shows 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  the 
able  gardener  and  successful  exhibitor,  has  shown 
the  Chrysanthemum  world  how  exhibition  blooms 
should  be  grown.  We  should  imagine  his  unbeaten 
record  of  five  years  for  incurved  blooms  is  a  unique 
one.  This  great  success  has  not  been  achieved 
without  much  hard  work  and  persistent  attention 
to  the  many  details  of  culture,  which  successful 
growers  know  full  well  is  absolutelj'  necessary.  It 
is  as  a  grower  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  that 
Mr.  Higgs  has  excelled.  Of  his  highly  finished 
globular  flowers  of  incurved  form  this  grower  has 
entered  the  best  and  most  severe  competitions 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  with  flying  colours.  Of  such  a  result  he 
may  be  justly  proud,  and  all  florists  who  desire  to 
see  high  quality  represented  at  the  leading  shows 
will  endorse  the  hope  that  this  grower  may  be 
spared  many  years  in  which  to  represent  the 
Chinese  type  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  ideal 
form.  Some  400  -plants  of  the  incurved  type 
of  the  flower  are  grown  here,  and,  as  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  imagine,  new  sorts  play  an 
important  part  in  the  collection.  The  Queen 
family  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  rather  more 
than  ten  years  ago  were  the  great  strength  of 
an  incurved  grower's  collection,  but  since  newer 
and  larger  types  of  the  flower  have  received  en- 
couragement from  the  leading  authorities,  the 
giants  of  earlier  days  just  referred  to  are  relegated 
to  a  somewhat  inferior  position.  Mr.  Higgs, 
however,  still  regards  the  Queens  with  favour, 
and  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  neatly  develop- 
ing blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England, 
Golden  Empress,  John  Lambert,  Empress  of  India, 
and  John  Doughty.  Years  ago  scarcely  a  board 
of  blooms  was  set  up  Without  the  foregoing  being 
well  represented,  and,  as  subsequent  events  have 
proved,  these  same  varieties  have  been  staged  in 
excellent  form  by  this  grower,  although  small  when 
compared  with  the  newer  sorts.  Another  type  of 
incurved  bloom,  which  a  decade  since  was  con- 
sidered ideal,  is  that  known  as  the  Princess  type. 
This  was  represented  at  the  shows  ten 
years  ago  by  the  parent  variety  Princess 
of  Wales  and  numerous  sports,  but  in 
few  instances  indeed  are  they  now  met 
with. 

We  saw  some  pretty  blooms  of  Violet 
Tomlin  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  a  pair 
sent  out  the  same  year,  and  immensely 
popular  at  the  time.  Robert  Petfield 
(silvery  mauve),  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston 
(pale  pink,  shaded  white),  and  George 
Haigh  (dull  rosy  carmine)  are  a  trio 
which  promised  well  for  these  older  sort?, 
and  were  striking  evidence  of  the  value 
still  set  upon  them.  Just  a  little  later  in 
the  date  of  their  introduction  were 
Globe  d'Or,  bronzy  yellow  ;  Lad3-  Isabel, 
lavender  blush,  and  very  large  ;  Duchess 
of  Fife,  white,  very  large  and  of  deep 
build  ;  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  the  large  and 
popular  yellow  incurved  of  globular  form  ; 
Topaze  Orientale,  a  large  and  deep  bloom 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  Mme.  de 
Verneuil,  light  pink,  shaded  white  ;  and 
Major  Bonaffbn,  the  lovely  yellow,  with 
splendidly  finished  petals,  which  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  one 
time  thought  was  too  much  like  Chas.  '' 
H.  Curtis  and  bracketed  them  together 
as  synonymous,  were  all  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  To  intending  growers  of  the 
incurved  varieties  the  names  given  above 
should  be  conclusive  proof  of  their  high 
standard,  as  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  would  not  be  in  the  Fetcham  Park 
collection  unless  they  were  consistent 
and  of  high  merit.  Newer  varieties 
were  in  evidence  at  every  turn,  and  in 
this  way  blooms  of  Miss  Doris  Cox,  a 
mauve-pink,  similar  in  build  to  Robt. 
Petfield  but  larger,  were  highly  praised. 
The    same  remark    applies   with    equal 


force  to  superb  blooms  of  Miss  Nellie  Southara,  a 
deep  rosy  purple  flower  of  large  size  and  good 
form.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  were 
opening  rather  late,  but  their  substance  promised 
to  be  phenomenal.  This  is  a  grand  white  flower  of 
deep  build.  George  Lock,  a  mahogany-coloured 
bloom  with  a  paler  reverse,  was  represented  by 
magnificent  flowers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
grand  acquisition.  Cecil  Cutts,  of  a  deep  rich  butter- 
yellow  colour,  and  recently  certificated  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  floral  committee, 
is  a  large  and  handsome  bloom,  and  has  already 
proved  its  value  on  the  exhibition  table.  Mme. 
Ferlat,  white,  large,  and  its  golden-yellow  sport, 
Golden  Mme.  Ferlat,  are  two  excellent  sorts, 
though  rather  late.  Several  plants  were  in  a 
warmer  house  to  hurry  them  on.  Mr.  Higgs 
believes  in  stopping  these  two  sorts  in  May  and 
taking  first  crown  buds ;  it  is  the  only  means 
whereby  they  may  be  had  in  time  for  the  shows. 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  pure  white,  described  by  some 
distributors  as  a  white  C.  H.  Curtis,  is  a  capital 
sort  but  rather  late.  A  natural  break  and  first 
crown  bud  selection  prove  too  late,  and  for  this 
reason  the  plants  should  be  stopped  rather  early. 
Another  very  large  white  incurved  is  Mrs.  C. 
Crooks,  but  the  petals  and  the  form  of  the  flower 
have  much  of  the  Japanese  trait  in  their 
character.  Comtesse  d'Estoile  is  another  new 
variety  of  promise,  and  to  be  seen  at  its  best  should 
be  stopped  in  May  and  first  crown  buds  retained. 
The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  note- 
worthy sorts  remarked  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  Some  of  the  plants  were  very  tall  indeed, 
and  when  arranged  in  the  capacious  and  lofty 
houses  were  near  from  the  glass  roof.  Various 
systems  of  stopping  are  followed;  in  some  cases  a 
March  stopping,  with  a  subsequent  second  crown 
bud  selection,  answers  splendidly,  but  gives  very 
tall  plants  as  a  result  ;  in  other  instances  a  May 
stopping  and  a  first  crown  bud  selection  appear 
to  succeed  equally  well. 

Mr.  Higgs  also  grows  about  120  Japanese  plants, 
and  these  were  in  splendid  form.  A  few  of  the 
most  striking  flowers  were :  W.  R.  Church, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Miss  Lily 
Mountford,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Greenfield, 


Mme.  Herre  wege,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and 
R.  Hooper-Pearson,  besides  several  other  popular 
kinds.  With  these  plants  Mr.  Higgs  has  achieved 
wonders  this  season.  We  reluctantly  left  the 
gardens  and  their  beautiful  environment,  inwardly 
congratulating  the  proprietor  on  the  charms  of  all 
that  was  to  be  seen,  and  wishing  continued  success 
to  the  enthusiastic  cultivator.  D.  B.  C. 


OPUNTIAS   AT    LA    MORTOLA. 

One  of  the  more  important  features  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola  is 
the  Opuntia.  Our  illustration  shows  O.  grandis 
and  O.  tunicata,  and  strangely  picturesque  are 
the  groups,  as  the  illustration  suggests,  and 
the  free  way  in  vehich  they  are  massed  gives 
them  a  certain  beauty. 


THE     FERN     GARDEN 


A    NEW  VARIETY  OF  THE 
ROYAL    FERN. 

CSMUNDA  EEGALIS  (the  Royal 
^  Fern)  is  a  distinctly  beautiful 
I  species,  even  in  its  normal  form, 
f  and  when  properly  treated — i.e., 
given  a  boggy  soil,  or  at  any  rate 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture 
— forms  a  handsome  decorative  plant.  The 
crested  variety,  O.  r.  cristata,  bearing  large  fiat 
tassels  at  all  tips,  is  still  handsome,  and  since 
its  first  discovery,  near  the  middle  of  last 
century,  has  been  propagated  so  largely  that  it 
is  now  found  in  every  collection,  amateur  or 
botanical.  It  has  also  yielded  a  branched 
form  and  a  bulbiferous  one,  though  it  comes 
singularly  true  from  the  spores.  Other  finds 
have  been  discovered,  one  with  slightly 
undulate    pinnules,    and    one    of    an    erratic 
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type,    but    until    quite    recently  the    crested 
form  stood  alone  as  an  improvement. 

Early  in  August,  however,  of  this  year 
Mr.  Alex.  Cowan  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Boyd 
accompanied  a  yiarty  of  botanists  to  Kerry, 
Ireland,  and  there  in  a  district  teeming  with 
thousands  of  the  normal  Osmunda,  they  found 
two  beautifully  divided  types,  Mr.  Cowan 
finding  six  plants  in  the  first  instance,  which 
were  finely  cut  and  fertile,  and  Mr.  Hoycl 
discovering  three  others,  which  were  still  more 
finely  dissected  and  barren,  pointing  indeed  to 
a  true  plumose  type  of  the  species,  i  send 
herewith  photographs  of  parts  of  Mr.  Cowan  s 
find,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  compared 
with  the  normal,  there  is  a  vast 
diffei-ence,  amounting  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fronds  to  a  distinct  addi- 
tional division,  the  normal  snaooth- 
edged  pinnules  or  secondary  divisions 
being  cut  into  stalked  pinnulets  or 
tethary  ones,  givina;  the  frond  a  far 
more  feathery  and  delicate  appearance. 
This  character  pervades  the  entire 
frond,  appearing  in  the  larger  pinnules 
as  rounded  lobed  edges,  merging  into 
stalked  pinnulets.  Mr.  Cowan's  form 
we  have  named  O.  r.  decomposita, 
reserving  a  distinctive  name  for  Mr. 
Boyd's  when  its  character  is  better 
established  by  new  growth  and  further 
comparison  next  season.  The  variety 
is  too  thorough  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
as  to  constancy,  and  we  may  therefore 
hail  these  discoveries  as  welcome  addi- 
tions to  our  decorative  British  Ferns. 


consequentl}'  neglected  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
become  so  in  reality,  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  a  word  of  warning  at  this  season  as  regards 
the  former  category  with  a  view  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  their  dormant  condi- 
tion, they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ;  the 
roots  are  still  alive  and  the  crowns  still  full  of 
sap,  and  these  conditions  must  be  maintained. 
Short  of  actually  standing  in  water,  which  is  never 
beneficial,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  too  moist, 
though  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  see  that  moisture 
is  retained.  If  we,  at  the  risk  of  wet  feet, 
examine  the  woodland  habitats  of  Ferns  in  the 
dead  season  we  find  them  covered  cosily  up  with 
wet  leaves  and  in  soil  which  is  thoroughly  soaked. 


DECIDUOUS  FERNS. 

Ferns  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  the  evergreens  and  the  deci- 
duous, the  former  retaining  their  fronds 
through  the  winter  until  they  are  replaced 
by  the  spring  growth,  and  sometimes  even 
longer,  while  the  latter  lose  their  fronds 
entirely  in  the  autumn,  nothing  but  the 
crowns  and  roots  remaining.  The  con- 
sequence frequently  is  that  deciduous  Ferns 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  their  nature  are  assumed  to  have  died 
altogether,  the  fading  and  dying  down  of 
these  fronds  being  imputed  to  lack  of 
health  instead  of  to  purely  natural  causes, 
induced  by  a  habit  of  resting  through 
the  cold  season.  The  major  part  of  the 
Ferns  indigenous  to  cool  and  cold  climates 
have  acquired  this  habit,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  their  retaining  their 
foliage  in  a  useful  condition  through  the 
storms  and  stress  and  snowfalls  of  the 
winter,  and  it  is  only  those  whose  fronds 
are  particularly  tough,  or  which  grow 
under  such  conditions  that  these  risks  are 
minimised,  such  as  wall  or  rock  Ferns, 
like  the  Spleenworts,  that  retain  them  all 
the  year  round.  Amongst  our  British 
Ferns  we  have  representatives  of  both 
classes,  the  Lady  Ferns,  Bladder  Ferns, 
Oak  and  Beech  Ferns,  Mountain  Buckler 
and  Marsh  Buckler  Ferns,  and  Royal 
Ferns.  All  change  colour  in  the  autumn,  and 
eventually  die  right  down  to  the  ground.  The 
soft  Male  Fern,  and  Broad  Buckler  Fern,  and 
its  allies  spinulosa,  uliginosa,  and  cristata, 
form  an  intermediate  group,  the  fronds  merely 
giving  way  at  the  base  and  remaining  green 
in  sheltered  ■  situations,  while  the  hard  Male 
Fern,  the  Polystichums  (P.  lonchitis,  aculeatum, 
and  angulare),  the  common  Polypody,  the  Hart's- 
tongue,  and  all  the  Spleenworts  and  Blechnums 
are  thoroughly  evergreen,  as  are  also  the  Filmy 
Ferns,  Hymenophyllum  unilaterale,  and  tun- 
bridgense  and  Trichomanes  radicans.  All  these, 
retaining  their  verdure  as  they  do,  run  of  course 
no  risk   of    being   mistaken  for   dead   ones,   and 


removed  to  the  open  or  quite  cold  frames  when 
the  resting  season  sets  in.  None  of  them  like 
coddling,  and  most  of  them,  if  in  a  warm  house, 
start  growth  far  too  early  for  their  constitution's 
good,  and  suffer  for  it  later.  The  writer's  collec- 
tion is  invariably  frozen  in  the  winter,  whether 
under  glass  or  not,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  full 
spell  of  rest  instead  of  half  a  one.  Those  who 
have  warm  conservatories,  however,  and  wish  to 
force  their  Ferny  occupants  for  the  sake  of  earlier 
enjoyments,  may  compromise  by  planting  out  the 
Ferns  so  forced  later  on  in  the  season,  say,  end  of 
May,  and  in  this  way  give  them  a  constitutional 
which  will  restore  their  energies,  otherwise  they 
become  soft  and  vermin  infested.  The  main  point, 
however,  we  have  at  present  in  view  is  that  the 
death  and  decay  of  Fern  fronds  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  not  necessarily  a  sign 
of  ill-health,  but  in  all  probability  is  due 
to  a  deciduous  habit,  and  hence  is  quite 
natural. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS 
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CIMICIFUGA  JAPONICA. 
O  M  E  interesting  notes  have 
lately  apiieared  in  The  Garden 
about  this  beautiful  species, 
which  flowers  in  Edinburgh 
about  October.  The  illustra- 
tion, showing  a  small  plant, 
was  taken  in  the  third  week  of  that 
month.  With  age  the  plants  throw  up 
stronger  flower  spikes.  As  in  the  case 
of  nearly  all  the  Cimicifugas,  they  are 
of  a  good  white,  lasting  a  considerable 
period,  unle.ss  heavy  rains  and  wind 
occur.  This  and  C.  elata,  which  flowers 
a  month  or  more  in  advance  here,  are 
two  of  the  finest  Cimicifugas,  and 
suitaljle  for  the  representation  of  this 
genus  in  the  choicest  hardy  plant 
borders.  D.  S.  Fish. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


SPIKE   OF  CIMICIFUGA 


.lAPONICA,    A   BEADTIFUL   AUTUMN 
FLOWER. 


This  gives  us  the  cue  to  their  natural  require- 
ments, and  since,  in  the  course  of  several  months, 
seemingly  empty  pots  in  conservatories  are  very 
apt  to  be  pushed  away  out  of  sight,  and  hence 
out  of  mind,  in  the  absence  of  any  fronds  which 
can  be  damaged,  and  the  existence  of  a  perfectly 
hardy  constitution,  it  is  advisable  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  soil  out  of  doors  and  mulch  them  with 
dead  leaves,  or  to  bed  them  in  cocoanut  fibre  in 
spare  frames.  In  this  way  they  will  be  quite  safe 
with  an  occasional  watering,  and  can  be  easily  re- 
instated in  their  proper  places  as  soon  as  signs  of 
movement  are  evident  in  the  spring.  Hardy  Ferns 
grown  in  conservatories,  which  are  kept  warm  in 
the  winter,  should,  whether  deciduous  or  not,  be 


DELPHINIUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

We  received  some  time  ago  a  photo- 
graph which  shows  the  remarkably  free 
development  of  this  beautiful  Siberian 
plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chicago, 
where,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  it  attains  a 
height  of  betsveen  4  feet  and  -5  feet.  It 
is  a  plant  that  is  beautiful  in  all  sizes, 
for  even  when  stunted  and  under  1  foot 
high  the  dainty  shape  of  both  flower 
and  leaf  and  the  brilliant  light  blue 
bloom  make  it  a  good  garden  ornament. 
In  England  its  licighf  is  usually  from 
i  feet  to  .3  feet.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a 
lovely  thing  in  the  taller  and  fuller 
masses.  In  a  sowing  of  ordinary  seed 
there  are  usually  some  white-flowered 
plants,  and  some  of  a  grey  -  purple 
colour ;  it  is  jiretty  in  any  colouring,  but 
be.st  in  a  limited  range  of  the  true  Delphinium 
blues. 


ORNITHOGALUM    UMBELLATUM. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  spring  bulbs  in 
old  gardens  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  with  its 
white  satin- like  stars  with  white  and  green 
backs,  wide  open  to  the  sun.  So  long  has  it 
been  in  our  gardens  and  so  willingly  does  it 
grow  anywhere  that  it  has  become  naturalised 
in  England,  though  it  is  a  plant  of  continental 
origin.      The   flowers   not  only   last  long    in 
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water,  but  if  a  flower-head  is'laid  on 
a  table  without  any  water  it  will 
open  its  blooms  day  after  day. 


SAXIFEAGA  AIZOIDES 
AUEANTIACA. 
There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  beauty 
in  the  Saxifrages  or  Rockfoils,  and  we 
have  few  genera  which  add  so  much  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  rock 
garden.  They  are  exceedingly  varied  in 
character,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
choose  from  among  them  plants  which 
are  of  the  greatest  value  for  any  position 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  plant  a  Saxi- 
frage. For  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
fissure,  for  the  flat  terrace  of  the  rockery, 
for  the  border,  or  for  the  margin  of  the 
bog  garden,  one  or  more  may  be  selected 
which  will  thrive  and  delight  those  who 
possess  them.  Some  of  our  native 
species  and  their  varieties  yield  to  none 
in  their  attractions,  and  among  these 
one  would  place  the  variety  of  our 
native  S.  aizoides,  known  as  aurantiaca, 
an  apt  term,  from  the  colour  of  its 
flowers. 

The  typical  S.  aizoides  is  one  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the 
northern  parts  of  these  islands,  where  it 
delights  to  grow  in  the  moist  places  by 
the  side  of  little  brooks  and  rills  which 
descend  from  the  hills  and  mountains. 
It  is,  in  such  positions,  a  charming 
little  plant,  with  its  close  -  growing 
clumps  of  bright  and  cheery  green  foliage,  only 
rising  an  inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 
Its  attractions  are  increased  by  the  flowering 
period  being  later  than  that  of  a  number 
of  the  Rockfoils  we  grow  in  our  gardens,  the 
bright  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  red  towards 
the  centre,  appearing  well  into  summer  or  even  in 
autumn.  The  type  is  always  welcomed  in  the 
garden,  but  there  is  about  the  colouring  of  the 
variety  aurantiaca  a  richness  and  distinctive 
character  which  adds  still  further  to  its  value  for 
us.  It  may  be  best  described  as  "old  gold,"  a 
tint  not  noticeable  in  many  flowers.  There 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  variety 
than  the  type,  but  it  ought  to  be  said  that  both 
the  typical  aizoides  and  the  variety  must  never 
suffer  long  from  drought.  If  a  dryish  position  is 
unavoidable,  it  ought  to  be  one  where  the  plant 
is  screened  from  sun  and  where  it  can  be  watered 
when  necessary.  With  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  it  is  all  the  better  for  sun.  There  are  few 
prettier  moisture-loving  Saxifrages  than  this. 


PEIMULA  MEGASEvEFOLIA. 
The  introduction  of  the  beautiful  Primula  was  of 
great  interest  to  many  growers  of  hardy  flowers. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  its  real  value  to 
those  who  have  little  or  no  glass  is  almost 
minimised  by  its  winter  blooming  habit ;  for  in  an 
average,  let  alone  a  severe,  winter  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  it  will  give  full  satisfaction  in  the 
open.  Last  winter,  which,  in  its  early  months  at 
east,  was  a  mild  one,  permitted  of  this  Primula 
opening  some  of  its  flowers,  but  it  never  attained 
the  beauty  of  such  a  plant  as  was  shown  by  Miss 
Willmott  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  the 
open  in  a  really  perfect  condition  as  regards  its 
bloom.  This  is  meant  as  applying  to  winter  bloom, 
but  we  have  been  told  that  it  may  bloom  in 
summer  also.  Although  my  plant  in  the  open  was 
quite  healthy  and  vigorous  this  summer,  and 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  winter  without 
any  covering,  it  made  no  attempt  to  bloom  until 
late  autumn,  when  it  began  to  send  up  its  scape  of 
flowers.  These  were  progressing  slowly  until  the 
frost  came  in  the  first  week  of  December  and  injured 
them.  When  this  was  written  the  frosfc  was  still 
severe,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  plant  would  require 
to  send  up  another  scape  of  flowers  if  it  means 
still  to  bloom  this  season.    All  this  points  out  to 
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P.  megaseasfolia  being  a  plant  for  the  alpine  house 
or  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  can  be  grown  in  a  pot 
while  it  is  coming  into  and  while  in  bloom.  For 
such  a  purpose  it  is  both  interesting  and  beautiful, 
not  the  least  of  its  attractions  when  grown  under 
such  conditions  being  the  fine  broad  leaves,  which, 
in  their  general  form,  justify  the  aptness  of  the 
specific  name  of  megaseajfolia,  applied  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  Saxifrages 
of  the  Megasea  section.  So  far  as  regards  its 
hardiness  as  a  plant,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
as  it  seems  to  stand  our  frosts  here  quite  well. 
But  so  far  as  its  usefulness  as  an  open-air  flowering 
plant  is  concerned,  however,  I  regret  that  one 
cannot  speak  more  favourably. 

Garsethorn,  Dttnifrien,  N.B.  S.  Arnott. 
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THE     CHRISTMAS      ROSE. 

OF  all  our  hardy  winter  flowers  this 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
interesting,  and  those  who  have 
given  their  plants  a  fair  share  of 
attention  through  the  growing 
season,  and  exercised  a  little  fore- 
thought in  their  protection,  will  now  be 
rewarded  with  abundance  of  pure  white  flowers, 
which  will  be  warmly  appreciated.  Christmas 
Eoses  flower  from  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
middle  of  March,  as  the  situation  or  the  weather 
may  determine ;  this,  combined  with  their 
purity  of  colour  and  hardy  nature,  makes  them 
doubly  useful  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the 
gardener.  One  never  need  be  without  these 
delicate  flowers  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year 
if  only  care  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
They  will  grow  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden 
soil  and  in  almost  any  aspect,  except  full  sun. 
This,  from  long  experience,  I  have  found  they 
do  not  like.  A  heavy  soil  and  a  shady  place 
suit  them  well,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  leave  them  for  many  years 
undisturbed,  and  in  the  spring,  after  flowering 
is  over,  give  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  manure,  as  this  will  help  materially  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  for  many  years. 


If  the  plants  are  grown  in  large  clumps  or  in 
square  patches  it  is  well  to  place  one-light 
frames  or  hand-lights  over  them  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  make  new  growth  in  order  to 
help  the  flowering,  and  the  same  practice 
may  be  resorted  to  for  the  production  of 
early  blooms.  These  plants  also  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  pot  culture,  and  should  be 
jiotted  up  early  in  autumn,  using  pots  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  They 
should  never  be  overpotted,  the  soil  should  be 
good  rich  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  road  grit  to 
keep  it  open.  Plunge  the  plants  in  frames  to 
their  rims  in  coal  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre;  this 
will  keep  the  soil  moist  and  prevent  un- 
necessary watering.  The  plants  may  be  brought 
into  gentle  heat  and  forwarded  as  required, 
but  they  should  never  be  given  very  much 
heat. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over  plunge  the 
plants  again  up  to  the  rim  on  a  shady  border, 
and  during  the  growing  season  give  them 
copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  I  have 
often  seen  these  plants  when  grown  in  pots 
with  all  their  leaves  cut  away,  and,  in  reply  to 
the  question  why  this  was  done,  was  told  the 
object  was  to  throw  all  the  strength  into  the 
flowers.  A  greater  mistake  than  this  cannot  be 
made,  for  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  plant 
requires  all  the  help  it  can  get,  and  as  the 
leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant  it  is  no 
wonder  that  after  this  barbarous  treatment  we 
often  hear  of  Hellebores  doing  badly. 

T.  B.  Field. 

Ashxuellthorpe  Gardens,  near  Norivich. 


ROUND   ABOUT   A   GARDEN. 

Frost's  Devastating  Touch. 
Even  the  slight  frosts  of  a  mild  autumn  wreck 
the  beauty  of  a  garden.  Viewed  from  a 
distance  many  hardy  flowers  may  still  make 
fine  patches  of  colour  ;  but  looking  close  you 
scarcely  find  a  single  untarnished  blossom, 
and  only  the  lucky  owner  of  large  glass  houses 
finds  no  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  a  free 
supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  house.  Then  in 
December  comes  the  staggering  blow  of  a  real 
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hard  frost,  and,  save  for  Christmas  Eoses  and 
some  premature  Irises,  your  outdoor  garden 
practically  ceases  to  have  any  utility  as  a 
flower-producing  area.  Then  a  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  your  wanderings  among 
the  flower-beds  after  breakfast,  as  you  note 
which  of  your  treasures  have  been  "caught" 
and  which,  through  good  luck  or  good  manage- 
ment, have  escaped. 

The  Consolation  of  the  Birds. 
But  to  those  whose  joy  in  a  garden  is  based 
upon  love  of  Nature,  the  hardest  frost  brings 
the  largest  compensations.  All  birds  then 
lay  aside  their  fear  of 
man,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  accompanied 
wherever  you  go  by  one 
or  other  of  the  robins 
that  have  divided  up 
your  garden  between 
themselves.  So  far  as 
his  beat  extends  each 
will  attend  your  steps, 
flitting  a  few  yards  in 
front  and  watching  with 
head  cocked  on  one  side 
as  you  whittle  off  a  tiny 
scrap  of  Almond  for  him. 
If  the  religion  of  the 
robins  includes  any  tra- 
dition of  a  Garden  of 
Eden,  Almonds  that 
grew  without  shells  must 
surely  have  been  the 
forbidden  fruit,  for  when 
once  a  robin  has  learned 
—though  some  take  a 
much  longer  time  to 
learn  than  others— that 
you  dispense  scraps  of 
Almond  every  day,  he 
becomes  your  unques- 
tioning devotee. 

Tits  and  Almonds. 

The  tits  are  slaves  to 
the  "  Almond  habit," 
too  ;  but  for  them  your 
best  plan  is  to  string 
whole  Almonds  on  a 
slack  wire,  slung  between 
two  trees  or  verandah 
posts,  or  uprights  of  any 
other  form.  Tits  never 
seem  to  be  really  com- 
fortable at  dinner  unless 
they  are  twiddling  head 
downwards  all  the  time. 
Scarcely  have  you  hung 
up  the  day's  supply  than 
a  tomtit  comes  flying 
from  the  shrubbery  like 
a  bullet,  and,  without 
swerve  or  check  in  his  s- 
flight,  is  fixed  upside 
down  to  one  of  the 
Almonds,    grasping    an 

end  with  each  foot  and  hammering  away  at 
the  middle  with  his  chisel  beak.  Before, 
however,  he  has  got  into  full  swing,  another 
tomtit,  slightly  larger  and  more  brightly 
coloured,  comes  straight  across  the  open  to 
the  wire  and  abruptly  alights,  not  upon 
any  of  the  disengaged  Almonds,  which  are 
placed  about  half  a  foot  apart  so  as  to 
accommodate  all  comers,  but  upon  the  very 
Almond  which  the  first  tomtit  was  eating.  The 
latter  evades  the  collision  by  a  miracle;  but 
he  must,  you  would  think,  be  shot  into  the 
next  parish  by  the  ettort.  Instead  of  that  you 
see  him  calmly  commencing  to  feed  again  on 


the  next  Almond  but  one.  This  does  not 
please  the  newcomer  at  all.  He  lets  go  of  the 
original  Almond,  and  in  the  same  instant  is 
hanging  on  to  the  next  Almond  but  one,  while 
the  original  tomtit  has  somehow  got  into  the 
Honeysuckle  above  the  further  end  of  the 
wire. 

There  is  another  movement,  so  ([uick 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it,  and  both 
tits  are  in  the  Honeysuckle.  No,  they  are  not ; 
only  the  newcomer  is  there,  and  the  original 
tit  is  in  the  shrubbery  across  the  lawn.  Then 
the  newcomer  returns  to  the  half-eaten  Almond, 
and,  if  he  is  lucky,  makes  a  square  meal  of  it, 
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not  some  ill-mannered  bachelor  from  the  north. 
Indeed,  if,  as  is  well  known,  hosts  of  tits 
come  to  England  as  migrants  in  winter,  how 
do  we  know  that  our  own  tits  do  not  similarly 
travel  southwards,  getting  separated  from 
their  wives  on  the  journey,  and  fighting  all 
comers  for  food  throughout  the  winter  l 

Floating  Bird  Life. 

We  know  that  our  swallows  and  nightin- 
gales and  cuckoos  go,  because  no  others  come 
from  further  north  and  east  to  take  their 
places  ;  but  how  do  we  know  that  our  black- 
birds, thrushes,  robins,  and  tits  do  not  leave 
us  for  the  winter  also, 
their  places  being  taken 
by  migrants  ?  If  those 
who  take  interest  in 
the  wild  life  of  their 
gardens  would  make 
notes  of  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  any  birds 
which  are  seen  there  in 
winter,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  same 
birds  in  the  following 
spring  and  summer,  we 
should  probably  find 
that  our  bird  population 
migrates  and  changes 
from  season  to  season 
much  more  completely 
than  naturalists 
imagine.  Some  robins, 
for  instance,  spend  only 
the  summer,  and  others 
only  the  winter  in  a  cer- 
tain district,  while  yet 
others  only  visit  it  twice 
a  year,  in  spring  and 
autumn.  This  explains 
why  your  garden  robins, 
which  have  almost  fed 
from  your  hand  in 
winter,  sometimes  seem 
to  grow  suddenly  shy  in 
spring.  They  are  not  the 
same  robins.      E.  K.  R. 
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without    being    bufi'eted    off   by    a    stranger 
stronger  than  himself. 

A  Contrast  in  Manners. 

In  the  end,  perhaps,  all  the  tits  get  as  much 
as  they  want  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  male  tomtit — who  seems  to  be  the  very 
soul  of  chivalry  towards  the  female  in  spring, 
otticiously  hunting  for  the  most  savoury 
spiders,  which  she  accepts  with  the  tantalising 
nonchalance  of  the  sex — should  be  so  boorish 
in  winter.  One  begins  to  doubt  whether  he 
can  really  be  the  same  tomtit  who  nested  in 
the  hole  in  the  old  Apple  tree,  or  whether  he  is 


An  English  Garden 

at  Algiers. 
When  I  left  Algiers  at 
the  end  of  August  the 
country  had  already  put 
on  her  summer  suit  of 
khaki,  the  fields  had  got 
rid  of  every  vestige  of 
green,  and  all  self- 
respecting  gardens, 
whose  owners  were  not 
likely  to  see  them  till 
Noveniber,  were  dug  up 
almost  as  ruthlessly  as 
they  are  in  England  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
French  owners  of  villas  always  have  their 
gardens  filled  with  trees,  too  much  so  for 
beauty,  but  it  has  to  be  said  in  their  excuse 
that  when  one  is  obliged  to  spend  the  heat  of 
summer  out  here  there  comes  a  time  when 
one  is  quite  sick  of  flowers,  and  shade  is  the 
one  and  only  thing  to  be  desired.  In  the 
French  villages  very  good  use  is  made  of 
Plane  trees,  some  of  their  market-places 
having  really  beautiful  avenues  of  those  trees, 
though  there  is  a  .suspicion — with  I  do  not 
know  how  much  truth  in  it — that  much  of  the 
ophthalmia  of  the  country  could  be  traced  to 
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tlie  pollen  blown  about  from  them.  But  even 
in  the  month  of  August  any  resident  who 
wished  for  it,  and  had  water  at  his  disposal, 
could  have  his  garden  full  of  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  trees.  In  fact,  we  possess 
in  our  Jardin  d'Essai,  which  was  intended  to 
be,  and  might  even  now  be,  a  priceless  legacy 
from  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French.  This  garden  was  founded,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  get  together,  acclimatise, 
and  propagate  the  flora  of  all  climates  and 
countries,  temperate,  tropical  and  semi-tropical, 
for  the  good  of  Algeria  ;  and  now  that  the 
country  is  given  over  to  Vine-growing,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  bring  in  any  plants  at 
all  for  fear  of  the  strict  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  the  dreaded  Phyllo.xera,  we  could 
nave  turned  to  an  inexhaustible  treasury,  and 
taken  our  choice  of  flowers  and  trees  to  suit 
every  season.  But,  alas !  for  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  the  senseless  ingratitude  which 
erased  the  name  "  Imjieriale "  from  all  the 
improved  streets  or  new  boulevards  in  nearly 
all  French  towns,'  to  substitute  the  misleading 
words  "  de  la  Eejjublique,"  succeeded  at  the 
time  in  arresting  this  good  Imperial  work  of 
the  Jardin  d'Essai.  Though  there  are  still 
some  beautiful  things  left  in  it,  for  most 
fortunately  what  was  already  introduced  might 
not  be  dug  up,  all  horticultural  and  botanical 


enterprise  has  ceased,  and  it  has  become  a 
mere  market  garden  for  a  few  easily-grown 
and  readily- sold  products. 

But  to  return  to  the  month  of  August,  there 
was  still  some  natural  colour  about.  The 
Morning  Glory,  if  that  is'  the  true  name  of 
Iponuta  rubro-ccerulea,  has  long  ago  escaped 
from  the  gardens  and  acclimatised  itself 
generally  in  the  trees  and  hedges  of  the 
lanes,  clothing  itself  anew  every  morning 
with  a  cool  fresh  suit  of  blue,  and  changing 
to  purple  and  red  before  the  evening.  With 
this  we  see  constantly  associated  the  common 
wld  rose-coloured  Oleander,  which,  besides 
being  a  favourite  in  most  gardens,  fringes  the 
banks  of  every  dry  watercourse  all  the  way 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Djurjura  Mountains 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Another 
great  addition  to  the  roadside  beauty  of  the 
country  has  come  through  the  enormous 
growth  of  vineyards  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the 
novelties  of  hedge-rows,  of  which  nothing  has 
been  found  so  suitable  as  the  Acacia  eburnea, 
not  on  accoimt  of  its  graceful  pyramidal 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  globe-shaped  flowers, 
nor  of  its  delicious  and  penetrating  fragrance, 
but  for  its  most  efl'ective  chcvau.r  de  /rise  of 
thorns,  like  polished  ivory,  often  4  inches  in 
length,  which  make  the  thirsty  wayfarer  think 


twice  before   making   a   raid  on    the   Grapes 
beyond. 

Now,  as  I  write,  in  the  month  of  December, 
all  is  changed  again,  for  there  fell  in  the  course 
of  the  last  month  about  14  inches  of  rain,  and 
I  have  returned  from  England  to  find  the 
gardens  with  such  a  good  start  made  for  the 
winter  season  as  they  have  not  had  for  many 
years.  This  means,  I  hope,  a  pleasant  winter 
as  far  as  climate  goes  for  English  visitors.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  climate  of  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Algiers  as  an  English  winter  resort 
fancied  herself  more  than  she  does  now.  Once 
more  the  Bougainvilleas,  both  the  claret- 
coloured  and  the  beautiful  terra  cotta-coloured 
braziliensis  are  out  to  welcome  us  back,  and 
the  Poinsettias  and  Daturas  double  and 
single.  The  latter  have  evidently  three  special 
periods  of  full  bloom  in  the  course  of  the  year 
— March,  June,  and  December.  1  believe  that, 
like  the  Stramonium,  the  flowers  of  the  single 
Datura  (D.  Tatula)  has  a  patent  medicinal 
effect  in  cases  of  asthma,  for  I  remember  that 
an  asthmatic  old  carpenter  who  once  worked 
for  me  used  to  beg  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
home  with  him  every  evening  as  long  as  his 
job  lasted  all  the  dead  and  fallen  blossoms  of 
the  day.  He  used  to  break  the  shrivelled 
flower  in  two  and  stick  the  thin  end  inside 
the  other,  and  tmst  them  up  together  in  to  a 
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sort  of  cigarette,  to  dry  for  future  use,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  only  remedy  that 
made  his  nights  endurable. 

We  are  enjoying  three  very  delicious  sorts  of 
fruit  which  are  now  at  their  best,  the  Custard 
Apple,  Anona  C'herimolia,and  al.so  A..siiuamosa, 
the  latter  being  the  choicer  of  the  two  ;  the 
green-skinned  I'laciuemuse  (Diospyros),  with  a 
lu.scious  apricot-coloured  flesh,  which  has  a 
most  soothing  ctfect  on  the  throat,  unlike 
its  more  brilliant  relative  the  red-skinned 
Diospyros  Kaki,  which,  unless  it  is  on  the 
verge  of  decay,  leaves  a  very  astringent  after- 
taste in  the  niduth.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
these  fruits  are  allied  to  the  Persimmon  of 
America.  I!ut  best  of  all  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Philodendron  pertusum,  bettor  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Monstera  deliciosa.  The  flavour  of 
this  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  I  have  just 
sent  off  two  specimens  to  your  address  and 
hope  in  this  way  to  convey  some  idea  of  it. 
]\Iy  largest  plant  has  now  a  considerable 
number  of  its  curious  thick  ivory  flowers, 
like  enormous  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  about 
sixty  fruits  of  all  ages,  varying  from  one 
month  to  nearly  eighteen,  at  which  period 
they  consider  themselves  rijie  at  last,  break 
from  their  stems,  and  begin  to  shed  their 
scales  and  send  out  their  excellent  jierfume 
over  the  whole  garden,  an  invitation  to  all  the 
insects,  Ijirds,  and  rats  about  the  place. 

I  have  also  sent  you  a  photograph  of  this 
plant  with  a  grouji  of  Egyptian  Papyrus 
growing  at  its  foot.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
the  ])hotograph  cannot  give  an  idea  of  the 
rich  chestnut  colour  of  the  sheaths  out  of  which 
the  slender  stems  rise  into  the  air,  with  their 
graceful  plumed  heads  ;  both  of  those  plants 
enjoying  apparently  the  same  treatment — i.e., 
with  their  feet  in  the  constant  drip  of  water 
and  their  lieads  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine. 

E.  A. 

[We  are  very  sorry  that  the  publication  of 
this  interesting  article  has  been  long  delayed. 
The  manuscript  was  unfortunately  mislaid  for 
some  time. — Ed.] 
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FIELD,   AND    COTTAGE   PLOT. 

(Continued  from  page  404.) 

Forming  Beds. 

USUALLY  the  season  for  forming 
Mushroom  beds  in  houses  begins 
towards  the  end  of  August.  They 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  in 
these  structures  in  summer  (the 
mode  of  culture  suitable  to  this 
period  will  be  treated  of  later  on).  The 
first  essential  to  success  is  that  the  grower 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  house  is  perfectly 
clean  and  sweet  and  free  from  insect  pests 
—  such  as  woodlice,  cockroaches,  &c.  If 
he  is  not  satisfied,  now  is  his  time  to  make 
sure,  in  the  first  instance,  by  clearing  the  house 
of  every  scrap  of  old  soil  or  manure  there  may 
have  been  left  from  previous  crops,  and 
thoroughly  to  scald  all  the  walls  and  other 
surfaces  of  the  house  with  boiling  water  several 
times  to  make  sure  that  nothing  alive  can 
escape.  Sometimes  these  pests  lodge  in  the 
roof,  and  the  best  way  to  destroy  them  is 
by  burning  sulphur  in  the  house.  All  that  will 
be  left  to  do  now  to  make  the  house  ready  is  to 
have  it  carefully  whitewashed  with  quicklime. 
When  the  manure  is  brought  into  the  house  it 
should  first  be  placed  loosely  in  the  beds,  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  for  a  few  hours  to  let 


some  of  the  steam  pass  away.  As  soon  as 
this  has  subsided  the  grower  must  then  begin 
to  form  the  bed,  beginning  at  the  end  most 
convenient.  The  same  principle  of  making  the 
bed  applies  to  beds  of  all  shapes,  and  in  various 
positions,  according  to  the  system  to  be  adopted, 
therefore  the  mode  of  making  the  bed  described 
here  will  e(iually  aiiply  to  forms  of  beds  under 
other  .systems.  The  grower  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  mallet  and  ram  the 
manure  well  down  as  the  work  proceeds  till  a 
depth  of  9  inches  is  secured.  After  all  the 
available  manure  is  worked  up  in  this  way  the 
bed  should  be  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  so  give  a  good  treading  down 
with  the  feet.  A  hole  should  now  be  dug  out 
(in  the  middle  of  the  bed)  with  a  small  trowel, 
large  enough  to  place  a  small  thermometer  in. 
After  placing  it  in  cover  over  with  manure,  and 
indicate  the  place  with  a  small  label.  After 
the  lapse  of  twelve  hours  the  temperature 
should  be  ascertained  ;  it  will  probably  stand 
at  about  80\  If  the  manure  is  in  proper  con- 
dition the  temperature  should  rise  within  the 
next  twelve  hours  from  8.'i'  to  90°  ;  it  should  be 
examined  again  at  the  end  of  another  twelve 
hours,  when  the  heat  will  probably  be  found  on 
the  decline,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  from  S0°  to 
82  then  is  the  time  to  insert  the  spawn.  .Should 
it  happen  that  the  manure  still  inclines  to  rise 
in  temperature  then  the  preparation  has  been 
faulty,  in  so  far  that  fermentation  has  been 
defective;  and  rather  than  let  it  overheat  itself 
the  bed  should  be  again  thrown  open  to  cool 
and  then  reformed  as  before.  It  is,  however, 
seldom  necessary  to  do  this.  I  shall  have  to 
say  something  about  the  quality,  Ac,  of  spawn 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  its  manufacture. 

Spawning. 

Old  and  partly  spent  spawn  is  useless ; 
without  healthy  and  active  spawn  good  results 
are  out  of  the  cjuestion. 

The  size  of  a  brick  of  spawn  is  usually 
6  inches  by  9  inches  ;  this  should  be  broken  up 
by  the  hand  into  from  nine  to  twelve  pieces,  and 
these  pieces  inserted  in  the  bed  10  ioches  apart 
into  small  cavities  previously  prepared  for  them. 
These  cavities  should  only  be  deep  enough  to 


allow  the  spawn  to  be  embedded  a  trifle  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  spawning 
being  completed  as  far  as  the  lumps  are 
concerned,  we  have  still  left  the  loose  spawn 
which  has  fallen  from  the  l^ricks  in  the  act  of 
breaking.  This  should  Ije  carefully  collected 
and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This 
finished,  a  thin  layer  of  the  same  sort  of 
manure  as  that  forming  the  bed  should  be 
spread  over  the  spawn,  and  the  whole  surface 
again  well  pressed  down  with  the  wooden 
mallet  previou.sly  spoken  of.  Further  opera- 
tions for  the  moment  must  lie  governed  by 
the  temperature  of  the  bed.  If  this  is 
steadily  declining  and  has  reached,  say,  a 
point  of  7.")\  then  the  bed  must  be  sealed 
down.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  layer  of  soil 
(the  sittings  of  turf  which  has  lieen  used  for 
potting  is  the  best  material)  should  be  laid 
over  the  bed  about  half  an  inch  thick  when 
finally  pressed  down.  This  soil  should  be, 
when  applied,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist, 
so  that  it  can  l>e  trodden  clown  as  firm  as 
possible,  and  then  well  watered  with  tepid 
water  afterwards  and  beaten  with  the  1  lack  of 
a  clean  spade,  si>  that  the  surface  will  appear 
almost  as  smooth  as  if  coated  over  by  a 
plasterer. 

For  the  next  month  the  cultivator  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  attendance 
on  the  Mushroom  house.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  (September)  his  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  to  damp  the  floor 
morning  and  afternoon  with  cold  water.  The 
house,  of  course,  must  be  kept  dark.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  after  spawning  the  bed  should 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  a]>plied  through  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot.  When  I  say  a  good  soaking,  I  mean 
enough  water  must  be  given  to  soak  the  crust 
of  soil  well  through — but  not  the  manure. 
The  young  grower  must  not  be  too  anxious 
or  too  curious  or  look  for  results  too  soon. 

The  Crop. 
In  about  five  weeks  from  the  date  on  which 
the  bed  was  spawned  (the  date  must  be  indi- 
cated by  a  label)  the  grower's  heart  should  be 
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gladdened  by  the  sight  of  small  disturbances 
here  and  there  in  places  all  over  the  bed, 
sometimes  in  irregular  patches  and  sometimes 
in  long  thin  lines— caused  by  the  activity  and 
running  of  the  spavrn,  which  is  soon  visible  in 
streaks  of  white— as  if  cotton  thread  were 
woven  over  the  ground.  Every  day  will  now 
add  to  the  number  of  those  and  their  size 
until,  if  all  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the 
whole  body  of  the  bed  is  clothed  completely 
with  Mushrooms  of  the  finest  quality,  a  sight 
as  pleasing  and  interesting  as  any  garden  crop 
is  capable  of  presenting. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR.  R.  C.  NOTCUTT. 

IN  the  late  spring  of  this  year,  when  the  self 
Tulips  were  proclaiming  their  splendour, 
and  the  Pearl  Bush  was  as  white  as  a  snow- 
drift with  blossom,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
beautiful  nursery  of  Mr.  Noteutt  at  Wood- 
bridge,  the  quaint  Suffolk  town,  where 
once  Fitzgerald  lived  and  endowed  it  with  a 
literary  interest  that  clings  to  it  as  a  precious 
memory  of  the  past.  This  nursery  of  Mr. 
Notcutt's  has  a  certain  fascination  to  the  student 
of  English  horticulture,  for  here  Mr.  Woods  grew 
his  famous  flowers,  and  the  old  house  was  a 
meeting  place  of  many  an  unbending  florist,  who, 
wedded  to  his  theories  about  certain  formalities  in 
a  flower,  forgot,  in  his  rigid  conservatism,  their 
value  to  the  garden.  The  spirit  of  a  bygone  age 
clings  to  the  now  much-improved  house,  and  as  one 
looks  up  to  the  stately  Corsican  Pine  on  the  hill 
top  we  see  around  evidence  of  the  fashion  of  the 
times  in  the  brave  masses  of  hardy  flowers  and 
interesting  shrub  groups  cultivated  with  the 
intelligent  care  that  a  well- managed  nursery  always 
reveals. 

Those  who  wish  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  a 
nursery  rich  in  hardy  flowers  and  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  with  broad  acres  of  Roses  and  fruit  trees 
beyond  the  noble  parish  church,  the  pride  of 
Woodbridge,  might  with  profit,  if  in  this 
neighbourhood,  stroll  round  the  acres  here.  We 
chose  the  late  spring,  happening  to  pass  through 
Woodbridge  at  this  season,  and  saw  Mr.  Notcutt's 
big  Tulips  open  to  the  sun  in  bed  and  border  in 
front  of  the  house.  As  this  is  bulb  planting  time, 
it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  species. 
We  write  species  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  the  Dutch  Tulips,  which  are  common  to 
almost  every  garden,  but  the  self  or  gesner  kinds 
are  different.  We  never  pass  a  group  of  Tulipa 
gesneriana  without  full  admiration  of  its  glorious 
flowers,  like  satiny  goblets  filled  with  red  wine, 
through  which  the  sun  glows  and  sparkles. 

Unbending  is  the  strong  stem  which  holds  this 
crimson  chalice,  and  as  the  spring  sun  warms 
everything  into  life  the  petals  open  to  show  the 
inky  base,  dark  and  beautiful  in  the  throat  of  the 
flower. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  were  at  their  best  when  we 
visited  Woodbridge,  and  we  made  note  of 
Carmine  Glow,  briglit  crimson ;  May  Queen,  a 
soft  salmon-rose  touched  with  bronzy  yellow ; 
Hecla,  deep  crimson  ;  Golden  Crown,  the  yellow 
Ketroflexa,  Picotee,  and  a  sweetly  -  scented 
orange-coloured  variety  named  Prince  of  Austria. 
These  are  not  all  "Darwins,"  but  the  majority 
are  of  this  vigorous  race.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
writer  to  watch  the  progress  and  opening  of  the 
late  Tulips,  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  stem,  and 
swelling  of  bud  till  it  opens  in  full  splendour  to 
the  sun,  for  the  colouring  of  the  self  or  late  Tulips 
is  as  gorgeous  as  any  flower  of  summer  or  autumn. 
Parts  of  the  nurseries  are  woodland.  One  walk 
enters  by  the  Corsican  Pin§  group  and  dips  into  a 
leafy  hollow  where  in  spring  drifts  of  Daffodils 
appeared  above  the  grass,  and  rough  plantings  of 
shrub  lent  rugged  wildness  to  the  hollows  and 
shady  grassy  ways. 

Through  the  sighing  Pine  trees  the  eye  wanders 


to  the  sunlit  river  by  the  edge  of  the  town,  and 
the  smell  of  the  sea  seems  mingled  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers. 

The  Corsican  Pine  walk  is  of  much  interest  ;  it 
is  thirty-five  years  since  the  trees  were  planted, 
and  we  got  Mr.  Noteutt  to  photograph  it  for  us, 
as  we  believe  in  this  Pine  for  shelter  planting,  by 
sea  or  inland.  Near  the  group  was  the  Austrian 
Pine,  and  many  other  species  of  value  for  park 
and  woodland  planting. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  only  to  mention  a  few 
of  tlie  things  which  arrested  our  attention  in  a 
walk  round  the  nursery  ;  but  we  were  surprised 
by  its  extent  and  the  completeness  of  the 
collections,  not  merely  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers,  but  of  fruit.  Gum  Cistuses  grow 
with  a  freedom  irritating  to  those  with  soils  that 
do  not  quite  suit  this 
plant  of  Heathy  copse 
and  woodland.  The 
Maples  were  there  in 
rich  variety,  and  the 
Pearl  Bush  in  full 
flower.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Garden 
of  September  6  last ;  the 
bush  stood  out  in  a 
border  untouched  by 
anything  near,  and  thus 
was  able  to  show  its 
graceful  contour  and 
wealth  of  spotless 
flowers.  It  is  at  home 
in  the  lightest  of  soils. 
A  large  Snowy  Mespilus, 
Fern -leaved  Beech, 
thousands  of  Cistus 
laurifolius,  evergreen 
Oaks,  the  double  Furze, 
a  splendid  mass  of 
yellow,  a  shrub  that  all 
who  have  wild  or  rough 
openings  in  woodland 
should  plant ;  Weeping 
Box,  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  and  a  host  of 
flowering  shrubs  and 
conifers  were  passed  in 
our  ramble,  and  of  the 

Hardy  Flowers 

there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete collection.  In- 
carvillea  Delavayi  was 
represented  by  several 
large  masses,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that 
the  seed  is  sown  where 
it  is  wanted  to  grow 
early  in  spring ;  it  is 
quite  hardy,  but  there 
is  one  point  to  note 
carefully,  that  is,  the 
plant  never  starts  into 
growth  till  the  end  of 
June,  and  therefore  is 
apt  to  get  dug  up  under 
the  impression  that  it  is 
dead.  The  big  rosy 
purple  flowers  of  the 
lucarvillea      are      very 

handsome.  Lathyrus  rotund  if  olius,  which  has 
brick-red  flowers  ;  Phlox  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  best 
white  herbaceous  variety  in  existence ;  Mont- 
bretias  in  abundance,  Zauschneria  californica 
splendens.  Antirrhinum  Crimson  King,  with  dark 
foliage  and  deep  crimson  flowers ;  Anemone 
sylvestris  plena,  the  double  white  variety  of  the 
Snowdrop  Windflower ;  the  new  Campanula 
persicifolia  Moerheimi,  the  double  Arabis  albida, 
the  lovely  annual  Arctotis  grandis,  shown  so  well 
by  Mr.  Noteutt  at  the  Holland  Park  show,  double 
blue  and  double  pink  Hepaticas,  the  filmy  Heu- 
ohera  micrantha  with  its  slender  pinkish  flowered 
stems  24  feet  high ;  Anemone  japonica  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  Lady  Ardilaun,  Othonna  cheirifolia 
and  Delphinium  Zalil  are  only,  of  course,  a  few 
of  the  things  in  the  collection.  We  mention 
them  by  name  merely  to  show  how  representative 


is  this  gathering  together  of  hardy  plants.  It 
may  interest  dwellers  in  colder  climes  to  know 
that  Francoa  appendiculata  is  quite  hardy.  It 
is  unprotected,  but  in  the  light  and  warm  soil 
spreads  with  surprising  freedom,  throwing  up  in 
the  appointed  season  spikes  3  feet  high.  If  this 
nursery  had  been  in  Exeter  we  should  have 
expected  the  Bridal  wreath  to  live  out  un- 
harmed, but  not  in  Suffolk. 

A  sweet  whiff  of  fragrance  came  from  a 
corner  where  the  Violet  Princess  of  Wales  was 
saturating  the  air  with  its  perfume.  A  royal 
flower  is  this,  royal  in  its  purple  colouring,  and 
its  petals  poised  on  stalks  15  inches  high.  Wall- 
flowers scented  the  fresh  spring  wind,  and  all 
around  was  bursting  into  life. 

When  spring  meets  summer  then  the  borders 
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NE    IN    MR.    NOTCDTTS    NURSERY    AT    WOODBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK. 

are  bright  with  a  hundred  flowers  till  the  time  of 
Aster  and  Kniphofia  in  autumn,  a  procession  of 
colour  never  wearying  and  never  satisfying. 
Leaving  this  nursery,  we  walk  to  the  hill  above 
the  town,  where  twenty-one  acres  are  covered  with 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

Stretches  of  Victoria  and  Czar  Plums  show  the 
popularity  of  certain  kinds,  and  close  to  them 
Berry's  Early  Kent,  Whinham's  Industry,  Crown 
Bob,^and  Lancashire  Bob  Gooseberries  are  grown 
in  great  quantities,  and  Superlative  and  Norwich 
Wonder  Raspberries  too.  The  Myrobalan  is  grown 
largely  for  hedges,  and  Mr.  Noteutt  says  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  this  sturdy  little  Plum.  These 
fruit  acres  are  of  much  interest,  because  they  are 
evidence  of  the  needs  of  the  age.  One  quarter  is 
planted  with  Winter  Orange  Pear,  which  recently 
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was  awarded  a  firat-clasa  certificate  as  a  stewing 
variety  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
of  Bramley's  Seedling,  an  Apple  we  have  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Mr. 
Notcutt  has  exceptional  trees  in  such  quantities 
that  the  demand  for  his  splendid  Apples  must 
increase. 

Thus  we  walk  over  this  breezy  hill  top  and  pass 
golden  Elms,  trees  and  shrubs  for  sea  coast 
gardens,  which  Mr.  Notcutt  makes  a  strong  point 
of,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Hippophae  (Sea  Buck- 
thorn),Osmanthus  ilicifolius  purpureus,  and  others, 
Cornus  Mas  aurea  elegantissima,  and  many  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  shall  visit  here  again  we  hope  and  learn 
more  lessons.  A  bright  day  in  an  interesting 
nursery  is  never  forgotten  by  the  writer,  and  his 
notes,  taken  in  those  flower  homes,  are  useful 
companions  through  a  busy  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE     HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

Training  of  Women  foe  South  Africa. 

I  NOTE  with  much  interest  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Horticultural  College 
at  Swanley  has  taken  up  this  mo.st  im- 
portant and  useful  work.  If  only  the 
training  be  sound  and  entirely  prac- 
tical it  should  have  the  heartiest 
encouragement. 

The  use  of  ordinary  carpenter's  tools,  which 
any  woman  of  normal  health  and  strength  can 
acquire,  is  of  inestimable  use  in  any  household, 
still  more  so  on  a  colonial  farm,  many  miles 
perhaps  from  any  artificer.  To  this  should 
be  added,  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
the  use  of  the  simplest  saddler's  or  shoemaker's 
implements.  The  colonist's  wife  should  know 
how  to  mend  or  even  make  a  whip,  how  to  put 
a  few  stitches  with  awl  and  wa.xed  end  into 
boot,  legging,  or  harness,  how  to  make  and 
repair  fishing  tackle.  The  jiroper  way  of 
"  whipping  "  with  waxed  twine  comes  useful 
in  many  ways. 

All  sorts  of  handy  ways  of  using  things 
should  be  learnt.  An  excellent  exercise  is  the 
straightening  of  a  quantity  of  bent  nails  on  a 
block  of  iron  or  on  a  stone  (a  flat  iron  turned 
upside  down  with  the  handle  let  into  a  block 
of  wood  is  a  capital  small  anvil).  The  gar- 
dener's way  of  sharpening  a  knife,  with  a  little 
sharp  grit  on  a  board,  when  a  hone  or  "  rubber  " 
is  not  at  hand,  is  a  precious  jjiece  of  know- 
ledge. Right  ways  of  making  knots,  and  the 
waggoner's  way  of  hanging  up  a  rope,  and 
numbers  of  simple  sailors'  and  fishermen's 
ways  of  using  simple  things  are  of  inestimable 
use.  Even  right  ways  of  using  paste  and  glue 
and  ti]\  tacks  should  be  known. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  knowledge, 
with  the  prospect  of  making  good  colonists, 
should  be  considered  too  trivial.  Above  all, 
the  most  commonly  besetting  sin  of  women  of 
the  middle  classes  should  be  strenuously  com- 
bated— that  of  thinking  themselves  too  grand 
for  this  or  that,  or  for  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  useful.  Nothing  is  more  surprising 
to  women  of  the  classes  commonly  ranked 
above  them  than  this  spirit  of  raising  absurd 
difficulties  upon  matters  of  no  importance;  it 
is  universally  contemned  in  people  of  better 
education  and  wider  views  of  life.  Sometimes 
the  obstacle  is  a  mere  word.  An  example  quite 
recently  came  before  the  present  writer  of  a 
woman  of  the  servant  class  who  had  refused  to 
have  her  Tea  out  of  a  tin  tea-pot.  The  tea-pot 
was  of  pure  block  tin,  had  cost  a  good  price,  it 
was  of  remarkably  good  shape  and  appearance, 
and  made  excellent  Tea.  It  was  no  use  explain 


ing  that  pure  tin  was  a  rather  costly  metal,  and 
that  it  was  the  most  expensive  ingredient  in 
the  "  metal "  tea-pot  of  lower  price  and  worse 
shape  that  she  habitually  used,  but  that  was 
then  away  for  repair — no,  the  word  "  tin " 
condemned  it ;  she  would  not  drink  Tea  out  of 
a  tin  tea-pot. 

The  prospective  colonist  should  not  only 
learn  to  use  her  hands  and  her  wits,  but  should 
keep  in  mind  the  old  knightly  view  of  the 
dignity  of  simple  service,  whether  of  domestic 
service,  of  master  or  mistress,  or  of  home, 
husband  and  children,  and  of  Christian  service 
to  all  humanity.  Ich  (lien  (I  serve),  the  truly 
noble  motto  of  our  Princes  of  Wales,  and  one 
of  the  grandest  in  any  language,  should  be 
always  in  her  heart  and  at  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  A  Squire's  Daughter. 


THE    PURCHASE    OF   ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 

{Continued  from  page  373.) 
Blood-meal,  say  12  per  cent,  nitrogen  x  lis.  9d.  = 
£7  Is.,  together  with  about  .5s.  on  account  of  a  little 
phosphate. 

Rape-raeal,  say  5  per  cent,  nitrogen  x  lis.  9d.  = 
£2  18s.  9d.  per  ton. 

The  values  per  ton  for  these  three  manures  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  merits  of  the  manures 
would  warrant.  These  manures,  in  fact,  are  only 
worthy  of  a  farmer's  attention,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  they  can  be  bought  at  a  rate 
per  unit  of  nitrogen  that  is  considerably  less  than 
that  which  applies  to  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Phosphatic  manures  are  also  valued  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  present  time  the  insoluble  phosphates 
in  basic  slag  are  valued  at  about  Is.  3d.  per  unit, 
and  at  this  rate  a  sample  containing  40  per  cent, 
may  be  put  at  40  x  Is.  3d.  =  £2  lOs.  per  ton, 
carriage  paid,  while  a  30  per  cent,  sample  is  no 
better  value  at  37s.  6d.  As  a  rule,  the  lower 
grades  cost  more  per  unit  than  the  higher  qualities, 
so  tliat  the  latter  are  usually  the  better  value. 

The  soluble  phosphate  of  superphosphate  may, 
at  present,  be  valued  at  about  Is.  9d.  per  unit. 
At  this  rate  a  28  per  cent,  sample  would  cost 
£2  9s.  per  ton,  carriage  paid,  while  a  34  per  cent. 
sample  would  be  as  good  value  at  £2  19s.  6d. 

In  bone-meal — which  should  only  be  bought 
when  very  finely  ground,  really  dust — the  nitrogen 
is  usually  valued  at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the  phosphate  may  be 
put  at  the  same  rate  as  that  which  prevails  for 
basic  slag.  Oq  this  basis,  a  sample  containing 
4  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  50  per  cent,  insoluble 
phosphates,  would  work  out  as  follows,  though  it 
can  often  be  bought  for  less  :  4  x  1  Is.  =  £2  4s.  ; 
.50  X  Is.  3d.  =  £3  2s.  6d  ;  total,  £5  6s.  6d.  per  ton, 
carriage  paid. 

In  dissolved  bones  the  market  rate  for  nitrogen 
may  be  put  at  that  which  prevails  for  nitrate  of 
soda,  while  the  rate  for  the  insoluble  phosphate  is 
usually  the  same  as  that  in  bone-meal.  The  soluble 
phosphate  in  this  manure  is  exactly  the  same 
substance,  chemically,  as  that  in  superphosphate, 
and  yet  it  is  generally  valued  about  Is.  per  unit 
higher.  The  only  justification  for  this  would 
appear  to  lie  in  the  tact  that  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate, being  partly  reverted,  should  be  valued 
somewhat  higher  than  that  in  raw  bone,  and 
raising  the  rate  for  the  soluble  phosphate  makes 
some  allowance  for  this.  Taking  these  figures, 
and  assuming  a  good  sample  of  dissolved  bones, 
we  come  to  the  following  result :  3  per  cent, 
nitrogen  x  lis.  9d.  =  £1  15s.  3d.  ;  20  per  cent, 
soluble  phosphates  x  2s.  9d.  =  £2  15s.  ;  16  per 
cent,  insoluble  phosphates  x  Is.  3d.  =  £1  ;  total, 
£5  lOs.  3d.  per  ton,  carriage  paid.  Although  this 
is  about  the  market  rate  for  dissolved  bones,  it 
would  appear  to  be  higher  than  their  intrinsic 
merit  warrants. 

Kainit  can  usuall}'  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
per  unit  of  potash,  so  that  on  an  analysis  of  12J  per 
cent,  of  potash  the  price  of  a  ton,  carriage  paid, 
would  be  12J  x  43.  =  £2  9s. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  containing  25   per  cent,  of 


potash  (corresponding  to  a  purity  of  about  46  per 
cent.),  would  at  the  same  rate  be  worth  25  X  4s.  = 
5  ;  while  high-class  manure,  containing,  say, 
40  per  cent,  of  potash  (corresponding  to  a  purity 
of  about  74  per  cent.)  would  be  worth  40  X  4s.  = 
£8.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  generally  found  that  in 
the  higher  grades  of  sulphate  of  potash  the  unit- 
value  of  potash  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  in 
kainit,  so  that,  with  kainit  at  £2  93.  per  ton,  the 
market  value  of  sulphate  of  potash  of  a  purity  of 
74  per  cent,  is  likely  to  be  about  40  X  4s.  3d.  = 
£8  10s.  With  a  light  haulage,  and  especially  if 
the  manure  can  be  applied  in  autumn  or  early 
spring,  so  as  to  admit  of  certain  undesirable 
magnesia  salts  being  washed  out,  kainit  is  usually 
the  preferable  manure  ;  but  for  use  at  seed-time, 
and  especially  when  mixed  with  other  manures, 
sulphate  of  potash  has  advantages. 

Muriate  of  potash  is  usually  placed  on  the 
market  of  a  purity  of  80-90  per  cent.,  corre- 
sponding to  50-57  per  cent,  of  potash.  Taking 
the  former  quality,  and  adopting  the  unit-value 
of  potash  in  kainit,  the  price  of  a  ton  would  work 
out  at  50  X  43.  =  £10.  Generally  a  unit  of  potash 
in  muriate  is  valued  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  in 
kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash,  so  that  the  market 
<juolatiou  per  ton  is  likely  to  be  about  50  X  3s.  9d. 
=  £9  7s.  6d.  Muriate  of  potash,  in  fact,  usually 
offers  the  cheapest  supply  of  potash,  and  for  most 
crops  it  is  probably  as  efi'ective  as  any  potash 
manure,  while  for  Potatoes  it  would  seem  to  be 
superior. 

riie  most  important  example  of  a  manure  holding 
nitrogen,  phosphate."^  and  potash  is  Peruvian  and 
similar  guano.  The  composition  varies  within 
wide  limits,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  :  Nitrogen,  12  per  cent,  x  lis.  9d.  = 
£7  Is.  ;  soluble  phosphates,  5  per  cent,  x  Is.  9d. 
=  Ss.  9d.  ;  insoluble  phosphates,  15  per  cent.  X 
Is.  3d.  =  18s.  9d. ;  potash,  2  per  cent.  X  4s.  =  8s.; 
total,  £8  16s.  6d. 

Such  a  manure,  however,  would  probably  be 
priced  at  a  much  higher  rate,  so  that  guano,  like 
bones,  would  appear  to  be  still  under  the  influence 
of  past  traditions. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  purchase  of 
manures  at  a  certain  rate  per  unit,  subject  to 
analysis  by  an  approved  chemist,  makes  a  farmer 
largely  independent  of  variations  in  quality.  If, 
for  instance,  he  agrees  to  pay  Is.  3d.  per  unit, 
including  carriage,  for  phosphates  in  basic  slag,  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifterence  to  him 
whether  the  consignment  proves  to  be  of  35  per 
cent,  or  40  per  cent,  quality.  In  the  former  case 
the  price  per  ton  would  be  35  x  Is.  3d.  = 
£2  3s.  9d.,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
40  X  Is.  3d.  =  £2  10s.,  and  the  value  would  be  as 
satisfactory  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  would  not  apply  the  manure  to  his 
land  till  he  was  in  possession  of  the  analysis,  and 
then  he  would  regulate  the  dressing  with  some 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  material. 

J.  J.  Willis. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN, 


FRUIT    IN    SEASON. 


M 


Apple  Dr.  Harvey. 
R.  FIELD  sends  from  Ashwell- 
thorjie  Gardens,  Norwich,  fruits 
of  this  excellent  Apjale,  which  we 
shall  figure  shortly.  It  is  of 
conical  shape,  about  2|  inches 
high,  a  trifle  broader,  almost 
smooth,  and  yellow  with  dabs  of  russet, 
the  flesh  yellowish,  brisk,  and  agreeably 
flavoured.  Some  would  esteem  it  for  dessert, 
others  for  cooking.  Our  correspondent  sends 
the  following  note  :  "  Apple  Dr.  Harvey  is  a 
great  favourite,  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  locality.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large 
size,  is  very  hardy,  and  a  most  proliflc  bearer. 
The  fruits  always  find  a  ready  sale,  and 
realise  a  good  price," 
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Kentish  Pippin. 
Mr.  Field  also  sends  fruits  of  this  Apple, 
which  is  about  the  same  size  as  Dr.  Harvey, 
and  reminds  one  a  .little  of  Cox's  Pomona.  It 
is  flushed  with  red,  and  round  the  eye  are  five 
knobs,  which  extend  into  somewhat  prominent 
ribs  ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  acid,  but  not  un- 
pleasantly so.  Mr.  Field  writes  :  "  This  is 
another  Apple  that  does  well  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  tree  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
large,  and  bears  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is 
eagerly  sought  after  in  the  markets.  With 
these  two  kinds  and  others  quite  as  good,  it 
is  vexing  to  find  many  of  our  orchards  and 
gardens  still  crowded  with  worthless  sorts, 
some  of  which  rarely  produce  anything,  and 
when  they  do  so  the  fruit  is  almost  valueless. 
When  will  the  farmer  and  cottager  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  good  Apples  need  no  more  space 
and  grow  in  the  same  soil  and  far  better  than 
bad  ones  1 "  With  these  remarks 
we  quite  agree,  and  have  given  this 
advice  repeatedly -till  those  who  have 
followed  it  must  think  its  repetition 
wearisome.  But  fruit  growing  in 
these  isles  is  in  its  infancy. 


Old  Green  Gage. — Too  well  knownand  appreciated 
for  its  splendid  qualities  as  one  of  the  most 
delicious  dessert  Plums  to  need  further  description. 
The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  in  its  young 
stages  requires  guarding  against  gross  growth  by 
root  pruning. 

lirahy's  Green  Gage. — This  is  a  fine  exhibition 
variety  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavour,  very 
much  like  the  old  Green  Gage,  but  larger  and 
earlier. 

Brandy  Gage. — This  is  of  medium  size  to  small, 
colour  yellow,  with  dense  white  bloom  ;  ripe  in 
August ;  flavour  melting  and  sweet. 

Bryrmj<tou  Gage. — This  is  a  fine  hardy  Gage, 
succeeding  well  in  the  open,  but  deserving  also  to 
be  included  amongst  wall  Plums,  as  grown  in 
this  way  it  attains  a  good  size,  and  is  fine  for 
exhibition. 

Oulliii.t  Golden  Gage. — Very  handsome  early 
variety,  which  should  be  included  in  every  collec- 
tion, also  succeeds  well  in  the  open,  even  as  a 
standard  in  the  orchard. 


Purple  Gage. — For  variety  of  colour  in  the  Gages 
this  Plum  should  be  grown.  It  succeeds  well 
against  a  wall,  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Plums. 
It  does  not  succeed  so  well  planted  in  the  open. 

Coe^a  Golden  Drop. — As  a  late  dessert  Plum  this 
well-known  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  highly  prized  of  all  known  dessert  Plums. 
Planted  against  an  east  wall  the  fruit  is  ripe 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  if  properly 
protected  against  birds  and  wasps  the  fruit  will 
hang  on  the  tree  until  well  into  November,  and 
the  flavour,  instead  of  deterioi'ating,  is  improved 
by  this  long  hanging,  until  at  last  the  flesh  is 
transformed  into  almost  a  liquid  elixir  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  flavour.  A  few  trees  should  be 
planted  against  a  north  wall  in  order  to  prolong 
the  season,  and  should  hard  frost  be  apprehended 
whilst  the  fruit  is  still  hanging  on  the  tree  it  may 
be  picked  and  carefully  placed  in  the  fruit  room, 
where  it  will  last  in  good  condition  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  variety  is  a  good  grower  and 
cropper,    and    I   would   advise   its   being    largely 


A  NEW  APPLE. 
Apple  Norfolk  Beauty. 
A  SPLENDID  new  early  cooking  Apple 
is  Norfolk  Beauty,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Warner's  King  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  flat- 
tened conical  shape,  a  good  yellow  in 
colour,  almost  equal  to  Golden  Noble 
in  this  respect.  It  should  prove  a 
good  succession  Apple  to  Lord  Suffield. 
Mr.  Allan,  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Sufiield,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Nor- 
wich, exhibited  this  new  fruit  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  when  the 
fruit  committee  gave  it  a  first-class 
certificate.  An  award  of  merit  was 
given  to  it  last  year. 

THE  BEST  PLUMS  FOR  WALL 

CULTURE. 
The  following  are  specially  recommended 
for  culture  on  walls,  and  most  of  them 
are  distinct  and  first  quality  dessert 
Plums.  I  have  included  a  few,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  large  and  noble 
appearance,  which  may  not  strictly  be 
termed  dessert  sorts,  seeing  that  they 
succeed  well  as  dwarfs,  pyramids,  and 
standards  in  the  open  ground,  and 
so  cultivated  are  excellent  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  the  improvement  efifected 
by  wall  cultivation  in  the  size,  quality,  and  flavour 
of  these  varieties  is  so  great  that  it  raises  them 
in  value  to  such  a  degree  that  their  inclusion 
among  the  best  for  dessert  and  exhibition  purposes 
is  justified. 

The  Gags  Varieties. 
These  are  numerous,  and  all  distinguished  by 
high  quality  and  delicious  flavour,  and  among  so 
many  varieties  that  possess  this  merit  it  would 
seem  invidious  to  point  out  any  one  special  variety 
as  possessing  this  particular  quality  in  excess  of 
the  others,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  speaking 
from  my  own  experience  I  readily  give  the  palm 
for  delicious  flavour  to  Denniston's  Superb.  In 
addition  to  this  it  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Gages,  and  hangs  for  a  mode- 
rately long  time  on  the  tree  if  securely  protected 
from  birds,  &c.  It  attains  to  a  good  size ;  in 
outline  it  is  nearly  round,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  the  tree  is  an  excellent  grower, 
succeeding  well  as  a  cordon  or  a  pyramid,  but 
the  fruits  lack  the  size  and  quality  obtained  when 
grown  against  a  wall. 


apple  NOKFOLK  beauty.      (First-class  certificate,  RoyAl  Horticultural  Society,  December  S.    Three-quarters  natural  size.) 


Comte  d'Atthem's  Gage. — One  of  the  best  late 
Gages,  the  tree  a  good  grower  and  sure  cropper. 

Golden  Transparent  Gage. — Another  very  ex- 
cellent and  indispensable  late  sort,  raised  by 
Messrs.  Rivers,  and  awarded  the  first  -  class 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Transparent  Gage  (New  Early). — One  of  the  best 
flavoured  and  richest  dessert  Plums  we  have,  of 
large  size,  and  grand  for  exhibitii)n.  First-class 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  —  This  is  the  most 
prolific  and  hardy  of  all  the  Gages,  and  succeeds 
well  in  the  open,  either  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  or 
bush.  It  crops  as  freely  as  any  Plum  I  know, 
after  the  tree  has  attained  a  fair  age.  This  of  all 
the  Gages  is  the  one  to  grow  for  market  purposes, 
for  in  addition  to  its  robust  growth,  hardy 
character,  and  good  bearing  qualities,  it  has  the 
true  Gage  flavour  and  appearance. 

Transparent  late  Gage. — A  new  variety  of  great 
promise,  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sous;  it  has 


planted,  as  the  fruit  comes  in  most  useful  in  the 
late  autumn  when  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
over.  This  Plum  was  a  great  favourite  with  Her 
Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  if  not  sent 
in  for  dessert  at  the  usual  time  she  would  always 
want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Transparent  Gage. — This  is  an  old  variety  (and 
distinct  from  Early  and  Late  Transparent),  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  as  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Gages. 

Jefferson. — This  fine  Plum  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  flavoured  among  our  large  Plums,  indis- 
pensable both  for  dessert  and  exhibition. 

Kirke'sJSlue. — Also  one  of  the  best  known  Plums 
and  perhaps  the  handsomest  among  the  dark  ones. 
A  good  grower,  heavy  cropper,  and  of  delicious 
flavour. 

Reine  Claude  Violette.  — A  purple  Plum  of  medium 
size  and  exquisite  flavour.     Well  worth  planting 


received  the  first-class  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  I  against  a  wall. 

Society,  and  will  prove  invaluable  for  late  dessert.  '      Washington. — A  well  -  known  variety  and   in- 
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valuable  for  exhibition  purposes,  being  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  golden-coloured  sorts.  The  tree 
is  a  robust  grower  and  free  cropper. 

The  following  are,  strictly  speaking,  culinary 
sorts,  but  when  grown  against  a  wall  are  admissible 
as  dessert  and  for  exhibition  purposes  are  in- 
valuable :  — 

Archduke. — One  of  the  handsomest  dark  Plums, 
much  improved  in  flavour  when  grown  on  a  wall 
and  good  tor  exhibition. 

Monarch. — Well  known  as  a  grand  late  variety, 
and  esteemed  by  market  growers  as  the  most 
lucrative  sort  to  grow  for  sale.  Suitable  for  the 
orchard  or  garden,  and  when  grown  against  a  wall 
is  good  for  dessert  and  grand  for  exhibition. 
Colour  purple. 

Prince  Emjlehert. — This  also  is  much  improved  by 
wall  culture,  and  seeing  it  is  one  of  those  varieties 
which  hang  for  a  long  time  on  the  tree  when  ripe 
it  conies  in  useful  for  late  dessert.  Dark  and 
handsome. 

Royal  Hatice. — A  dessert  Plum  of  great  merit, 
medium  size,  and  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  of 
the  purple  varieties. 

Pond's  Seedling. — A  very  attractive  red  Plum, 
attaining  immense  size  when  grown  on  a  wall,  and 
fine  for  exhibition. 

White  Maynuni  Bonnm. — When  grown  against  a 
wall  this  is  the  handsomest  of  yellow  Plums,  and 
makes  a  most  attractive  dish,  either  for  the  dessert 
or  the  exhibition  table.  The  twenty-four  varieties 
above  enumerated  represent  the  best  dessert 
varieties  suitable  for  wall  culture.  Varieties  for 
the  garden  and  orchard  1  must  leave  for  another 
article.  A.  P.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


THE    SWEET    POTATO 
AND    YAM. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIFv, — During  the  period  of  stress  which 
our  Sugar-growing  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  are  passing  through,  pending  the 
abolition  of  the  foreign  Sugar  bounties, 
the  attention  of  the  planters  has  naturally 
been  given  to  other  produce.  In  Bar- 
bados great  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  an  endeavour  is  now  being 
made  to  introduce  these  into  this  country.  The 
Sweet  Potato  is  a  cheap  and  palatable  vegetable, 
but  a  good  Yam  is  a  positive  luxury. 

During  a  long  residence  in  London  I  imported 
several  barrels  every  year  for  my  own  use,  and  out 
of  the  numerous  guests  who  tasted  them  at  our 
table  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  highly 
appreciate  them.  I  may  add  that  here  the  flavour 
is  even  more  delicious  than  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
Butter,  which  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  a  well-cooked 
Yam,  is  so  much  better. 

I  am  returning  to  Barbados  almost  immediately, 
but  any  information  on  this  subject  will  be  given 
by  Messrs.  W.  Pink  and  Sons  of  Portsmouth,  who 
are    importing     regular     supplies.       Recipes     for 
various  ways  of  cooking  both  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Yams  are  sent  out  with  every  parcel. 
F.  M.  Alleyne, 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Barbados. 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 


STILL  (?)  OCTOBER. 

[To  THE  KuiTOR  OF  "  ThE  GARDEN."] 
Sir, — A  prettily  written  article  appeared  in  these 
pages  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  above  heading, 
minus  the  query,  in  which  the  writer,  after  sug- 
gesting that  "  old-fashioned  Christmases,  all 
icicles  and  robins,"  &c.,  are  only  figments  of  the 
imagination,  dilated  on  the  stillness  of  October. 
One  sentence  runs :  "The  charm  of  the  tenth  month 
is  its  stillness."  Perhaps  the  locality  in  which  1 
reside  differs    from   the  rest  of    England   in  its 


atmospheric  conditions,  for  with  the  experience  of 
a  good  many  years  I  should  certainly  hesitate  to 
add  the  prefix  of  "  still"  to  October.  That  there 
are  quiet  windless  days  I  admit,  and  those  that 
take  their  pleasure  in  the  open  air  in  such  a  spell 
of  calm  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  calm  was 
characteristic  of  the  month,  but  might  not  this  also 
be  a  "figment  of  the  imagination?"  Still  da}'s 
there  may  be,  but  a  week  of  halcyon  weather  does 
not  make  a  still  month.  Smarting  under  the  injury 
inflicted  by  a  heavy  south-westerly  gale,  which 
tore  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  from  their  stakes, 
wrenched  off  the  leaves  and  flower-heads  of  the 
great  Crinums,  and  laid  Abutilon  vitifolium  level 
with  the  earth,  I  read  the  article  landing  October's 
stillness  with  a  wry  smile,  and  wondered  whether 
this  was  an  exceptional  October,  and  it  it  was 
normally  a  still  month.  I  seemed  to  remember 
other  October  gales,  but  vagaries  of  the  weather, 
unless  they  approach  in  gravity  the  memorable 
blizzard  of  March  11,  1901,  when  thirty-six  trains 
were  snowed  up  in  the  south-west,  soon  pass  out  of 
mind,  and  for  the  last  halt  decade  or  so  I  had  kept 
no  records  wherewith  to  refresh  my  memory.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  I  was  in  constant  touch  with 
a  well-equipped  meteorological  station,  and  my 
notes  on  the  weather,  gathered  from  this  source, 
appeared  monthly  in  The  Garden,  and  to  these  I 
turned  to  discover  the  character  of  October  in  the 
past.  I  found  that  though  in  one  year  there  were 
only  two  months  stiller  than  October,  an  average 
of  the  series  gave  it  the  seventh  place  out  of  the 
twelve  months  for  wind-force,  while  in  the  year 
that  included  the  windiest  October  there  were 
only  two  months  more  boisterous.  Although  by 
no  means  proving  a  still  month  in  the  average 
wind  movement,  October's  status  as  regards 
highest  hourly  velocity  comes  out  even  worse, 
strong  winds  or  gales  being  registered  almost 
annually,  while  on  one  occasion,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  greatest  wind-force  of  the  whole 
year  was  recorded.  My  remarks  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole,  but  only 
to  the  south-west  coast.  In  other  parts  October 
may  possibly  enjoy  a  well-merited  right  to  be 
entitled  "  still,"  though  I  confess  I  doubt  it. 

S.  W.  F. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Hothouse  Plants. 

PLANTS      that     are     resting,    such     as 
AUamandas,  Clerodeudrons,  and  Dipla- 
denias,  may  be  stored  in  an  intermediate 
house  during  the  winter.     They  should 
be  examined  occasionally,  and  but  little 
water   given   to  the   roots   during   the 
period  of  rest.   Gloriosa  surperba,  which  is  resting, 
may  be  stored  in  the  pots  away  from  moisture  until 
the  time  comes  round  for  starting  it  again. 

Gloxinias. 
Summer-sown  seedlings  that  are  coming  into 
flower  should  be  given  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere. 
Later  plants  in  small  pots  that  are  well  rooted 
should  be  moved  into  larger  pots.  Thorough 
drainage,  dry  and  clean  pots  are  necessary,  together 
with  a  light  porous  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  peat ;  add  also  coarse  silver  sand  and  a 
little  finely  broken  charcoal.  In  potting  avoid 
covering  the  centre  of  the  plant,  but  the  leaves 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  soil.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  55°. 

Palms. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  too  much  water  at 
the  roots  is  most  injurious  to  these  plants,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  give  sufficient  only. 
The  necessary  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  should 
be  provided  by  damping  the  floors  and  stages  ;  the 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  the 
foliage  sponged. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

A  succession  of  these  plants  should  be  removed 
indoors,  and  but  little  fire-heat  given  at  first.     The 


plants  should  be  syringed  until  the  shoots  are 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  moisture  from  evapora- 
tion will  generally  be  found  sufficient  ;  the  plants 
must  not  be  crowded.  In  the  early  stages  of 
growth  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  but  as 
growth  progresses  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
increased.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept  for 
insect  pests,  and  prompt  measures  taken  to  eradicate 
them. 

General  Remarks. 

Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  over- 
hauling of  stored  bulbs,  such  as  Caladiums, 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Drying  off  is  frequently 
practised  wrongly.  These  plants  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering  are  often  put  on  one  side, 
and  very  little  care  bestowed  on  them  until  the 
season  for  growth  comes  round  again.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  they  should  not  be  dried  off 
too  quickly,  and  when  stored  away  must  never  be 
baked  ;  this,  like  too  much  moisture,  will  often 
cause  the  loss  of  the  bulbs. 

Wexham  Park,  Slough.  John  Fleming. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
The  Frame  Yard. 
If  not  already  done  lose  no  time  in  turning  over 
into  tidy  heaps  old  and  disused  hot-beds,  which 
will  make  excellent  material  for  giving  many  of  the 
kitchen  garden  crops  a  good  start  in  the  new  year, 
and  a  general  clear  up  should  be  made  in  this 
important  part  of  the  garden  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Hot-beds. 

These  should  be  built  up  largely  now,  and  they 
are  best  made  with  good  leaves,  using  just  suffi- 
cient long  stable  litter  to  hold  them  together. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  plant  or 
sow  when  the  heat  is  too  great.  Far  better  err  on 
the  side  of  its  being  cool  than  otherwise.  The 
mildest  heat  possible  is  sufficient  for  starting  into 
activity  such  as  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Asparagus,  and  the  like,  and  if  the  beds  are 
properly  made  the  temperature  can  easily  be 
raised  by  adding  fermenting  material  as  lining 
to  the  frames.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  so  that 
Potatoes  and  Carrots  follow  Asparagus,  there  being 
generally  plenty  of  warmth  left  to  give  these  a 
start. 

Vacant  Ground. 

Take  advantage  of  any  frosty  mornings  to  get 
all  the  manure,  &c. ,  wheeled  where  required,  as 
this  means  a  saving  of  much  labour  and  mess. 
Push  forward  digging  and  trenching  as  speedily 
as  possible,  especially  so  on  light  soils.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  top.  Endeavour 
to  make  as  deep  a  root  run  as  possible,  which  is 
certain  to  pay  in  the  end.  Leave  the  surface  in  a 
lumpy  condition,  making  no  attempt  to  break  it  up  ; 
the  weather  will  do  this  better  than  we  can.  Plants 
being  wintered  in  cold  frames  should  have  plenty 
of  protecting  material  round  and  over  them  in 
severe  weather,  but  advantage  should  be  taken 
on  all  favourable  occasions  to  air  them  freely,  and 
remove  all  decaying  leaves  and  rubbish. 
Tomatoes. 

Make  a  small  sowing  in  a  strong  heat  of  some 
good  variety  for  fruiting  early  in  the  spring.  As 
soon  as  young  seedlings  appear  place  them  on 
shelves  near  the  glass,  and  pot  off  into  2A-inch  pots 
as  soon  as  ready.  Use  a  light  sandy  compost  well 
warmed,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  as  sturdy  a 
growth  as  possible  from  the  seed  leaf  till  the 
plants  are  in  fruit,  and  so  much  better  will  be  the 
returns.  Plants  which  are  now  in  flower  will  need 
careful  and  constant  attention  to  ensure  a  free  set. 

Maintain  a  temperature  of  about  60°  and  keep 
as  dry  as  possible.  The  flowers  should  be  fertilised 
daily  and  the  roots  kept  moderately  dry.  Those 
in  full  bearing  will  succeed  best  in  a  temperature 
of  about  65°.  Keep  both  foliage  and  roots 
moderatelj'  dry,  and  give  manure  water  occasion- 
ally. Of  roots  of  various  kinds  which  are  still  in 
the  ground  sufficient  quantities  should  be  taken 
up  and  stored  where  easily  obtainable  to  last  tor  a 
few  weeks  in  case  of  severe  weather ;  the  roots 
will  comprise  such  as  Artichokes,  Parsnips, 
Chicory,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Turnips,  Stachys 
tuberifera,  and  Celery. 
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Rhubarb  roots  which  will  be  required  for  forcing 
should  also  be  lifted.  Celery  should  be  protected 
with  Bracken  or  straw  whenever  the  glass  is  likely 
to  register  anj'thing  below  12"  of  frost,  but  this 
should  be  removed  whenever  the  weather  will 
allow.  Lift  all  Broccoli  which  shows  signs  of 
turning  in  and  store  in  cold  sheds  or  frames. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenfiam  House  Gardens,  Elslree,  Herts. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning  Bush  Apples. 
The  bush  and  Pyramid  forms  of  Apple  trees  are 
now  very  commonly  planted,  and  when  properly 
managed  they  are  very  prolific  and  produce  fruit 
of  excellent  quality.  A  common  mistake  made  in 
the  management  of  these  trees  is  that  of  allowing 
the  branches  to  become  crowded.  This  can  easily 
be  guarded  against  in  the  case  of  young  trees  by 
cutting  out  shoots  which  cross  others  better 
placed,  also  cut  out  those  that  incline  inwards. 
In  pruning  a  tree,  the  object  should  be  to  have  a 
fonndalion  of  branches  inclining  away  from  the 
stem,  with  enough,  but  no  more,  side  branches  to 
furnish  it  properly.  If  this  was  borne  in  mind 
and  carefully  carried  out  during  summer  pruning, 
all  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shorten  the 
young  growths  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
in  order  to  form   spurs  and  sufficient  subsidiary 


branches.  Prune  to  an  upper  bud  pointing  out- 
wards. In  the  case  of  established  trees  thin 
unduly  crowded  spurs,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
cut  out  misplaced  branches. 

Standard  Trees. 
Young  trees  of  this  description  should  receive 
similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  bush  trees, 
and  old  trees  should  have  their  branches  thinned 
if  necessary.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
severely  thin  in  one  season.  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  work  to  extend  over  a  few  years,  as  severe 
treatment  in  such  cases  invariably  causes  a  check. 

Dressing  Fruit  Trees. 
Once  pruning  is  completed,  cleaning  the  trees  of 
insect  pests,  lichen,  &c.,  should  be  taken  in  hand, 
as  this  can  be  best  done  in  the  winter.  In  the 
case  of  those  afifected  with  American  blight, 
remove  the  loose  bark  beneath  which  the  aphis 
has  secreted  itself,  and  then  apply  petroleum 
emulsion  hy  the  aid  of  a  suitable  brush  to  the 
affected  places,  thoroughly  working  the  insecticide 
into  the  crevices,  &c.  The  best  remedy  to  free 
trees  from  scale,  the  eggs  of  destructive  moths, 
lichen,  and  moss  is  undoubtedly  the  now  well-known 
preparation  of  caustic  soda  and  potash.  This  is 
best  applied  by  spraying  the  trees  with  it  in  a  hot 
state  in  mild  weather,  taking  care  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  bark  is  reached.  Freshly  slaked 
lime  dusted  over  the  trees  when  they  are  damp 


will  eradicate  lichen  and  moss,  but  the  soda  and 
potash  solution  is  more  efficacious. 

Miscellaneous  Work. 

During  frosty  weather  farmyard  or  stable 
manures,  charred  refuse,  wood  ashes,  and  similar 
material  may  be  conveyed  to  orchards  or  other 
plantations  of  fruit  trees  or  bushes  that  require 
nourishment.  Sewage  manures,  that  are  at  this 
season  not  untrequently  allowed  to  waste,  may 
also  be  utilised  in  favourable  weather  by  being 
applied  to  wall  or  other  trees  and  bush  fruits  that 
have  exhausted  their  soil  resources.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  these  nourishing  manures  are  of 
little  or  no  value  to  trees  while  they  are  apparently 
in  a  restful  state.  T.  Coomber. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


ORCHIDS. 

Heatisg,  Damping,  Airing,  &c. 
In  the  Phalfenopsis,  stove  and  warm  Cypripedium 
houses  maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  by  day  and 
65°  by  night.  No  air  should  be  admitted  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold  or  cutting  winds  prevail. 
When  the  weather  is  mild  a  little  should  be 
admitted  by  the  lower  ventilators.  Damping 
these  houses  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this 
season,  for  a  dry  parched  atmosphere  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  occupants  and  favourable 
to  the  increase  of  insect  pests.    A  too  moist  atmos- 
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phere  must  also  be  avoided,  as  this  would  be 
injurious  in  other  wajs.  The  outside  conditions 
must  be  considered  and  moisture  distributed 
accordingly.  When  wet  and  mild,  damping  once 
a  day  may  be  quite  sufficient,  while  if  excessively 
cold  twice  or  three  times  may  not  be  too  often  to 
counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the  hot-water 
pipes. 

The  Cattleya  Hoiise. 
Where  the  majority  of  plants  are  in  a  state  of 
rest  anything  that  would  unduly  excite  growth 
should  be  guarded  against.  If  a  temperature  of 
65°  by  day  and  60"  by  night  is  provided  the  plants 
will  pass' through  the  winter  Sifely.  Much  les^s 
moisture  is  needed  in  these  houses.  One  had 
better  err  on  the  side  of  dryness  rather  than  have 
the  atmosphere  too  moist.  A  little  air  should  be 
admitted  by  the  lower  ventilators  if  the  outside 
temperature  is  above  3.")°  and  it  is  not  windy. 

The  Mb.xican  House 
should  receive  similar  treatment  to  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  the  temperature  may  fall  a  few  degrees 
at  night,  6(1°  to  6.5°  by  day  and  'lo"  to  (iir  by  night 
being  all  that  is  needed,  as  the  occupants  of  this 
house  are  like  the  Cattleyas  (inactive),  and 
need  a  long  season  of  rest.  I'he  Dendrobiums, 
wardianum,  and  the  nobile  section,  too,  rest  well 
under  these  conditions  until  showing  their  buds, 
then  rather  more  heat  is  necessary. 

The  CooIj  Intermediate  House. 

In  this  a  great  number  of  plants  are  growing. 
Miltonia  vpxillaria,  &c.,  Cymbidiums,  and  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora  have  not  yet  finished.  A  little 
more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  needed  than  in 
the  Cattleya  or  Mexican  houses,  but  this  must  not 
be  carried  to  excess.  A  temperature  of  6.5"  by 
day  and  60°  by  night  should  be  maintained,  and  a 
little  air  admitted  by  the  bottom  ventilators  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  not  below  3.5°,  and 
increased  as  the  outside  temperature  rises. 

The  house  containing  the  cool  section  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  C.  insigne,  for  example,  should  have  a 
temperature  from  .5.5'-'  to  60"  by  night  and  60°  to 
65°  by  day,  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  and 
the  lower  ventilators  a  little  opened  when  the 
temperature  outside  is  not  below  35".     The 

Odontoglossd.m  Houses 
■should  now  be  artificially  heated  to  55°  by 
night  and  60"  by  day  with  a  moist  atmospher<i, 
guarding  against  an  excess  of  wet  if  mild,  and 
avoid  anything  approaching  a  dry  parched  atmos- 
phere when  excessively  cold.  Admit  air  by  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  if  mild,  when  cold  by 
bottom  only,  and  never  entirelv  close  the  house 
unless  there  is  a  frost.  The  Odontoglossums  of 
the  crispum  spction  are  growing  freely  and  many 
pushing  their  flower-spikes.  If  slugs  are  trouble- 
some, cotton  wool  should  be  placed  neallv  and 
somewhat  loosely  around  the  base  of  the  spikes 
(slugs  will  seldom  pass  over  this).  Valuable 
plants  showing  their  spikes  should  be  stood  on 
inverted  pots  in  pans  of  water,  and  see  that  the 
plants  do  not  touch  anything  whereby  slugs  can 
gain  access  to  them.  This  section  of  Odonto- 
glossums seldom  fails  to  produce  spikes,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  and  bloom  every  year,  will 
greatly  weaken  the  plants  ;  if  allowed  to  bloom 
every  alternate  year  it  will  be  better  for  them,  as 
the  health  of  the  plants  must  be  the  first  con- 
siileration,  especially  the  more  valuable  kinds. 
They  should  therefore  be  examined  at  intervals, 
and  as  soon  as  the  spikes  are  visible  pinch  them' 
out,  from  all  weakly  plants  and  those  that  bloomed 
last  jear. 

Cleaninu  the  Houses. 

This  is  important,  and  cleaning  the  plants  far 
more  so.  Orchids  cannot  be  kept  too  clean,  and 
this  wdl  now  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  culti- 
vator's time.  When  cleaning  a  house  remove  all 
plants  in  order  to  prevent  water  getting  into  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  to  manv  plants  would 
be  injurious  at  this  season.  It  is  'best  to  do  the 
dirty  work  first  and  clean  afterwards.  First  scrub 
the  pots  as  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  house 
then  the  roof,  walls,  and  staging.  If  tlie  latter  arc 
of  l;eak  wood  they  should  have  a  coating  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  will  greatly  preserve  them.  Clean 


the  glass  inside  and  out,  sponge  and  clean  every 
plant  thoroughly  and  return  to  their  respective 
positions,  and  so  arrange  them  that  each  may  get 
an  equal  share  of  light. 

Covering  the  Houses. 
Where  lattice  blinds  are    used  lower   them  on 
all  the  houses  on  cold  nights,  or  cover   the  cool 
houses  with  mats.     This  will,  to  some  extent,  do 
away  with  fire-heat  and  economise  fuel. 

F.  W.  Thurooou. 
Ro^xlyn  G'ai)li  IIS,  Stamford  Hid,  London,  y. 


BRITISH     HOMES 
GARDENS. 


AND 


WOODHATCH,   REIGATE. 

THE  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood's  love  of 
horticulture  and  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  art  as  a  means  of  recreation  and 
rest  from  his  large  and  absorbing 
business  are  well  known.  This  is  also 
evident  by  the  beautiful  garden  he 
has  created  at  Woodhatchl  Kthciency  and  sim- 
plicity of  working  seem  to  have  been  the  guiding 
principle  in  all  he  undertook.  This  is  specially 
manifest  in  the  building  and  arrangement  of  his 
many  glass  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  hardy  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens.  No  one  can  help  'but  be 
impressed  by  the  clever  and  ingenious  way  in 
which  the  glass  houses  and  the  utilitarian  part  of 
the  garden  have  been  effectively  concealed  from 
the  liouse  by  planting,  though  but  a  few  yards 
distant.  The  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  the 
house  may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  a 
pleasure  garden  within  a  pleasure  garden.  This 
part  of  Surrey  is  a  veritable  and  beautiful  garden 
in  itself,  on  all  sides  hills  and  dales  abounding, 
clothed  by  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  and  noble 
trees  in  great  variety.  On  one  side  of  the  public 
road  near  the  house  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
Maidenhair  trees  (Salisburia  adianlifolia)  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  from  60  feet  to  70  feet  high,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  a  huge  column  of  gold,  from  the  colouring  of 
the  dying  leaves. 

Entering  the  gates  the  house  is  approached  by  a 
beautifully  curved  drive,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
banks  of  trees,  one  tree  especially  being  worthy  of 
notice,  a  beautiful  Beech,  one  limb  of  which, 
instead  of  growing  upwards  in  the  usual  way,  has 
spread  out  horizontally,  spanning  the  drive  com- 
pletely with  a  cordon  of  pleasing  foliage.  Facing 
the  entrance  hall  door  is  a  charming  bit  of  garden 
landscape,  a  glade  of  grass  rising  genllv  until  in 
the  distance  its  apex  forms  the  sky  line.  A  few 
specimen  trees  have  been  thoughtfully  planted 
here  and  there,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
mar  the  effect  or  lessen  the  beauty  of  this  pretty 
glade,  each  side  of  which  is  planted  with  forest 
and  other  trees  now  of  large  dimensions. 

The  late  Mr.  Haywood's  interest  in  horticultural 
matters  was  not  confined  to  his  garden  at  home. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Rosal  Horticultural  Society,  and  tonk  a  warm 
and  practical  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  garden 
charities  also  found  in  him  a  good  friend.  He  was 
for  some  years  treasurer  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  But  we  (|uestion  if  any  horticultural  event 
or  function  of  the  year  gave  himself  and  Mrs. 
Haywood  greater  pleasure  than  the  annual  visit  of 
horticultural  friends  to  see  his  Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  winter-flowering 
plants  in  bloom  and  to  partake  of  his  and  Mrs. 
Haywood's  boundless  hospitality. 

These  were  days  of  real  enjoyment  to  his  guests, 
as  I  am  sure  they  were  to  the  hosts.  Horticulturists 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  same  interest  is 
taken  in  gardening  by  Mrs.  Haywood  and  her  only 
son  (now  the  head  of  his  late  father's  firm)  as  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  the  same  welcome 
and  hospitality  extended  to  horticultural  friends. 
It  was  on  the  4th  inst.  that  such  a  party  visited 
Woodhatch,  and  after  luncheon  were  escorted  over 
the  garden  by  Mr.  Haywood,  going  first  into  the 
Odontoglossum  houses,  where  the  plants,  although 


of  course  out  of  bloom  at  this  season,  looked  th(* 
picture  of  health,  and  pave  promise  of  a  rich  return, 
in  bloom  next  spring.  The  Vanda  andCypripedium 
house  was  the  next  to  receive  attention",  and  much 
of  interest  was  to  be  seen,  a  fine  plant  of  V.,' 
sanderiana  being  in  bloom,  many  choice  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  a  host  of  tiny  seedlings  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  Coming  to  the  Uendrobium  house,  The 
visitors  were  highly  pleased  at  the  excellent  health 
and  condition  of  the  plants,  such  clean,  firm,  and 
free  growth  is  seldom  seen ;  thev  were  mostly 
seedlings  raised  at  Woodhatch.  "The  ("attleya, 
Masdevallia,  ami  Phala?nopsis  houses  were  next 
visited,  and  afforded  the  visitors  much  pleasure 
and  interest,  especially  the  Phakenopsis,  the 
plants  being  excellent,  many  showing  strong  flower 
spikes.  We  noticed  also  that  Pleionea  in  variety 
(Indian  Crocus)  and  the  pretty  white  Masdevallia 
tovarensis  were  grown  in  quantity.  ' 

Winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  are  always  a; 
great  feature  at  Woodhatch,  a  span-roofed  lioas^ 
being  devoted  to  them.  No  plant  gives  a  more 
cheerful  and  brilliant  effect  from  November  to 
Christmas  than  iloes  this,  and  nowhere  is  the  plantj 
better  grown.  The  Chrysanthemum  was  a  special 
favourite  of  Mr.  Haywood,  and  the  collection  at 
Woodhatch  is  well  known  to  have  been  (and  isstillj 
one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  in  the  London 
district. 

Fruit  under  glass  is  not  extensively  grown,  but 
hardy  fruit  is  well  represented,  and  not  the  least) 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  visit  is  a  call  at  the  well- 
equipped  and  excellent  fruit  room,  usually  brim- 
ming  full  of  well-grown  and  well-coloured  fruil, 
offering  to  the  expert  fruil  growing  visitors  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  flavour  of  those  Apples  and  PearS 
which  may  be  in  season  at  the  time. 

Some  gardeners  might  possibly  view  with  un- 
pleasant apprehension  the  annual  visit  of  so  many 
horticultural  experts  to  examine  critically  and 
admire  (or  not  admire)  the  result  of  their  skil) 
and  labour  year  by  year,  not  so  with  Mr.  Salter,' 
the  head  gardener  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  ho 
anticipates  their  visit  with  as  much  pleasure  as  his 
employers,  and  this  says  much  for  his  skill, 
industry,  and  competence  in  managing  the  Wood- 
hatch  garden.  Much  more  might  be  said  of  th» 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  the  house, 
and  the  rare  and  beautiful  trees  with  which  they  are 
planted,  as  well  as  of  the  flower  and  Rose  gardens^ 
also  of  the  model  farm  and  stables,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  give  the  reader  at  least  some  idea  of 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Haywood's  beautiful  home. 

0.  T. 


BOOKS. 


Easily-grown  Hardy  Perennials. 

This  is  quite  an  amateurs  book  about  hardy 
plants,  and  will  prove  helpful,  as  the  information 
is  clear  and  practical.  It  is  profusely  illustrated, 
but  the  author  cannot  be  congratulated  altogether 
upon  his  publisher.  Some  of  the  pages  are  badly 
P'-inted  and  the  illustrations  far  from  satisfactory; 
but  the  amateur  desires  practical  advice,  and  this 
will  not  be  sought  in  vain. 

The   Amateur's   Greenhouse,   from 

the  same  publishers,  is  written  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  write  that 
for  the  beginner  and  amateur  in  general  the  work 
is  excellent,  as  Mr.  Sanders'  books  are  already 
well  known.  Many  amateurs  will  welcome  this 
volume,  especially  at  this  season  when  our 
thoughts  turn  from  the  garden  outdoors  to  the 
garden  indoors,  where  Pelargoniums  and  other 
winter  flowers  bring  sunshine  to  the  home.  There 
are  chapters  upon  construction,  heating,  the 
proper  plants  to  use,  &c. ,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
"  owners  of  small  greenhouses  will  find  the  book  a 
practical  and  reliable  guide  to  the  management  of 
the  greenhouse  and  the  successful  cultivation  of 
its  contents."  The  book  is  better  printed  than 
"  Easily-grown  Hardy  Perennials." 


I 


■  "  Easily-grown  Ilaidy  Perennials.  "  By  G.  H.  Vo3,  B.A., 
and  edited  by  T.  \V.  .Sanders.  Price  f>3.  W.  H.  and  L. 
(-'ullingiidge,  14S  and  14!i  Aldersgate  Street  London,  E.C. 
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HORTICULTURE   IN   1902. 

WITH  the  present  issue  another 
year  draws  to  a  close,  and  we 
again  review  the  horticultural 
events  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  year  has  been 
full  of  incidents,  as  our  pages  show,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  horticultural  calling  is  of 
unceasing  activity  and  importance,  events 
occurring  in  rapid  succession  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  with  an  all-round  desire  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  gardening  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  wholesome  recreation. 

The  great  eveut,  perhaps,  of  the  year  has 
been  the  adoption  by  the  meeting,  convened 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  a  Hall 
as  a  suitable  means  of  celebrating  the  fast- 
approaching  centenary.  The  Garden,  though 
desirous  of  acquiring  proper  trial-grounds  for 
the  society,  gave  every  assistance  in  its  power 
to  the  council  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000,  but  the  recently-shown  plans 
have  met  with  disapproval  so  strong  and  sincere 
that  if  persisted  in  as  they  are  at  present, 
those  who  have  subscribed  will  have  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  practical 
assistance. 

Many  influential  Fellows  have  still  to  give, 
and  the  council  will  be  wise  to  take  heed 
of  the  sharp  and  well-merited  criticisms  of 
those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Hall  should  show  beauty  of  design  and 
practical  utility,  and  prove  a  building  horti- 
culturists from  over  the  seas  can  regard 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pardonable 
envy.  Several  meetings  have  been  held,  all 
presided  over  by  the  President  with  rare  tact 
and  charm. 

Another  great  event  was  the  beautiful  Coro- 
nation show  held  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  llchester  in  the  park  of  Holland  House, 
and  the  private  gardens  were  opened  also  on 
special  payment  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners'(Eoyal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  but  the  serious  illness 
of  the  King  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  we  may  say,  the  whole  Coro- 
nation festivities.  The  Rose  conference  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  papers  read  by  the 
many  authorities  will  be  treasured  when  they 
appear  in  the  society's  valuable  journal. 

The  Temple  Gardens  were  again  the  scene 
of  two  great  exhibitions,  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  May  display  presenting  much 
the  same  features  as  in  previous  years,  but  the 


visit  of  their  Majesties  and  Princess  Victoria 
will  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Rose  Society,  as  we  men- 
tioned last  week,  was  a  financial  failure,  but  a 
Rose  show  in  London  has  had  the  excellent 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, which  means  a  firmer  foundation  for 
the  whole  structure. 

The  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  have  been  interesting 
and  varied.  We  look  back  upon  this  year  in  par- 
ticular with  pleasure,  having  in  mind  the  many 
displays  which  have  brought  together  large 
and  interested  crowds.  Never  have  Roses 
made  a  braver  show  in  autumn  than  this  year, 
and  we  hope  the  National  Rose  Society  will 
take  heed  of  the  fact  and  establish  a  com- 
petitive display  for  September. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
held  its  last  show  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
which  has  been  acquired  for  other  objects,  and 
we  hope  a  suitable  home  will  soon  be 
discovered  for  the  three  great  exhibitions 
which  have  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
past. 

The  weather  has  tried  the  health,  patience, 
!  and  temper  of  the  gardener,  whether  amateur 
or  otherwise.  Cold  winds  and  rains  until 
June  was  far  spent  prevented  growth,  and  the 
Apple  crop  proved  a  complete  failure,  whilst 
few  other  fruits  were  satisfactory.  An  absence 
of  flavour  in  almost  all  fruits  was  noticeable, 
due  to  want  of  sun  and  a  low  temperature. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  our  thoughts 
turn  to  those  who  have  gone  from  our  midst, 
but  whose  work  among  the  flowers  remains  a 
pleasant  memory.  Of  amateurs  devoted  to 
their  gardens  we  mourn  the  loss  of  G.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Weybridge ;  of  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirn- 
side,  who  raised  many  beautiful  Pansies;  of 
C.  J.  Graharae  and  Horace  Radclyflfe  Dug- 
more;  and  of  nurserymen,  William  Bull,  of 
Chelsea ;  and,  among  others,  Charles  Maries. 

Again  we  heartily  thank  those  friends  of 
The  Garden  who  have  helped  us  in  the  past, 
and  with  this  help  in  mind  we  set  forth  with 
renewed  courage  for  the  work  of  another  year, 
for  without  our  many  contributors,  those  who 
have  long  been  associated  with  The  Garden 
and  those  we  may  claim  as  new  friends,  our 
work  would  be  weary  and  dispiriting.  Again 
we  especially  thank  those  who  kindly  send 
occasional  notes  to  interest  and  instruct 
readers  who  need  the  helpful  guidance  of 
amateurs  able  to  give  advice. 

The  British  nation  is  at  peace,  at  least  free 
from  serious   strife,  and  with   this  welcome 


thought  in  mind  we  are  justified  in  hoping- 
that  the  year  so  soon  to  begin  will  bring 
increased  prosperity  and  widespread  happiness 
to  all  our  dominions. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL,     HALL. 

The  Plans. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  attirmative  answer 
may  be  obtained  to  the  editorial  query  "  l.s 
reconsideration  possible  ? "  prefixed  to  the  two- 
letters  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared 
on  page  406.  No  hint  of  this  possibility  being 
given  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  plans  ot 
the  proposed  hall  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  decision 
of  the  council  is  final.  That  the  plans  do  not 
meet  with  general  approval  is  evident.  Your 
leading  article  of  the  22nd  ult.  voiced  what  I 
venture  to  think  is  a  widely-spread  feeling  of 
disappointment.  A  leader  in  one  of  your  most 
influential  contemporaries  of  the  horticultural 
press  has  contained  a  reference  to  "  the  mean 
appearance  of  the  exterior,"  and  has  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  "  simplicity  of  design, 
harmony,  and  beauty  of  proportion,"  while 
numerous  letters  of  protest  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  other  gardening 
papers.  A  country  member,  resident  at  a 
distance  from  London,  of  necessity  lacks  the 
opportunities  that  occur  to  those  living  in  the 
metropolis  of  frequent  meetings  with  other 
members  and  of  thereby  ascertaining  their 
views,  but  those  whom  I  have  met  or  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance 
of  the  proposed  building. 

There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  wish  on  the 
part  of  members  that  money  should  be  spent 
in  ambitious  and  costly  ornamentation,  but 
there  is,  I  think,  a  desire,  as  there  rightly 
should  be,  that  the  building  to  be  erected  may 
by  its  simple  dignity  of  design  stand  as  a 
worthy  memento  for  generations  yet  unborn 
of  the  society  that  is  recognised  by  the  world 
as  representing  all  that  is  best  in  British 
horticulture.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  who  are 
well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  that  such 
a  building  might  be  erected  for  practically  the 
same  expenditure  as  that  requisite  if  the 
present  plans  are  adhered  to.  Most  members 
will,  I  imagine,  coincide  with  the  views  of  "A 
Fellow  of  the  R.H.S.,"  published  in  your  issue 
of  the  13th  inst.,  that  it  would  have  been 
advisable  to  have  thrown  the  design  for  the 
hall  open  to  public  competition.  If  this  is 
now  done,  presuming  that  the  council  are  uot 
absolutely  committed  to  the  design  submitted 
to  the  members,  it  would  doubtless,  as  your 
correspondent  suggests,  mean  a  certain  outlay 
before  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  but  it  might 
well  prove  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Members  would  be  inclined  ta  subscribe  far 
more  freely  to  the  hall  fund  if  the  design  were 
one  that  earned  their  commendation  than  if 
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it  were  one  they  disapproved  of,  and  from  the 
list  of  subscribers  published  in  the  pamphlet 
containing  the  plans  of  the  proposed  hall  there 
are  still  over  5,600  members  who  have  yet  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
donations.  That  all  may  eventually  subscribe 
•something  to  the_  hall  fund,  whatever  the 
council's  final  decision  may  be,  is  my  earnest 
hope,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  augmentation  or  lessening  of  the  donations 
■will  largely  depend  upon  the  design. 

The  matter  of  internal  arrangements  and 
■accommodation,  on  which  subject  there  has 
already  been  a  certain  amount  of  correspon- 
dence, I  leave  to  those  who  are  most  closely 
interested  in  it.  I  have  penned  this  letter  not 
in  any  cavilling  spirit,  but  with  the  sole  desire, 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  that  the  centenary  of  that  body  may 
be  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  hall  that 
Englishmen  may  be  proud  of  and  that 
foreigners  may  view  with  respect.  That  the 
present  design  fails  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
many  beside  the  writer  are  convinced. 

S.  W.  FiTZHERBEET. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Royal  Hopticultural  Society.— The 

ifirst  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  above 
society  in  1903  will  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
January  13.  An  election  of  new  Fellows  will  take 
place  at  three  o'clock.  To  prevent  misunder- 
standing it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  committees 
of  1902  do  not  vacate  office  until  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting,  1903,  and,  in  like  manner,  all 
Fellows'  tickets  of  1902  are  available  until  the  end 
of  .January,  1903.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  fifty-one  new  Fellows  were 
■elected,  making  a  total  of  1,140  elected  since  the 
beginring  of  the  present  year. 

Lindenbepgia  grandiflora  at  Kew. 

In  several  of  the  houses  at  Kew  this  plant  has 
been  flowering  since  early  October,  and  now  in 
December  there  are  still  many  flowers  and  buds. 
This  long  flowering  period,  together  with  the  fact 
■that  the  flowers  are  borne  throughout  the  dullest 
months  of  the  year,  should  commend  it  to  all 
those  who  have  to  keep  a  conservatory  gay  during 
winter.  It  is  said  to  be  common  about  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalaya  from  Simla  to  Bhotan  at  an 
■elevation  of  from  2,000  feet  to  6,000  feet,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  Pegu  and  further  east.  It  is  a  sub- 
scandent  herbaceous  herb,  reminding  one  of  a 
Salvia  when  not  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  in  shape  like  those  of  the  common  Musk,  but 
are  much  larger,  being  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  across  the  mouth. 
It  can  be  grown  in  much  the  same  way  as  Salvia 
splendens,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  6-inch  pots 
ifor  winter  flowering  from  cuttings  rooted  in  heat 
in  spring. — W.  Dallimore. 

Vinea  acutiloba. — This  is  a  perfect  mass 
of  bloom  now  ;  in  fact,  it  is  never  out  of  flower, 
and  is  a  capital  plant  for  running  up  through  the 
foliage  of  Irish  Yews,  where  its  pretty  white 
flowers  are  most  effective.  V.  elegantissima 
variegata  has  the  same  striking  appearance 
•running  through  Golden  Yews,  both  spreading 
and  upright  varieties.— W.  Bavi.or  Hartland, 
Ardfairn,  Cork: 

Sutton's   New   Year  Savoy  is  very 

valuable  as  a  winter  vegetable,  and  is  certainly 
well  named,  as  with  us  in  the  North  (Northum- 
berland) it  remained  good  till  the  spring,  and  was 
of  great  value  on  that  account.  It  is  one  of  our  best 
and  latest  winter  vegetables.  The  Savoy  is  more 
frequently  grown  for  early  autumn  supplies,  and 
grown  thus  it  is  not  as  useful,  as  at  that  season 
there  is  a  wealth  of  green  produce.  I  am  aware 
that  some  kinds  are  none  too  hardy,  but  on  that 
account  I  think  this  variety  should  find  a  place, 
as  it  has  not  so  far  been  injured  by  severe  weather. 
This  variety  has  a  short  leg  or  stem,  and  being 


close  to  the  soil  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Another  point  often  overlooked  in  the  case  of 
winter  Savoys  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  sow 
seed  in  spring  too  early,  as  frequently  the  plants 
thus  sown  are  left  too  long  in  the  seed-bed.  I 
would  advise  early  May  sowings  and  early  planting 
for  late  winter  supplies.  Grown  thus,  the  plants 
turn  in  during  the  late  autumn  and  keep  sound  till 
spring.  The  flavour  of  the  Savoy  from  now  till 
March  is  much  milder  than  in  early  autumn,  and 
this  is  a  strong  point  to  be  considered  in  vegetable 
culture. — G.  Wythes. 
Apple   Norfolk;    Beauty.— When  last 

year  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  exhibited 
fruits  of  his  fine  new  Apple  Norfolk  Beauty,  the 
date  of  the  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee  at  the 
Drill  Hall  was  October  15.  The  variety  then 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  It  was  then  stated 
that  the  fruits  keep  longer  than  Warner's  King, 
one  of  its  parents,  that  fine  and  far  too  much 
neglected  variety  and  good  keeper  Wallham 
Abbey  Seedling  being  the  other.  This  season,  to 
show  that  the  Apple  is  a  good  keeper,  Mr.  Allan 
sent  up  a  bushel  of  fine  fruit  on  the  9th  inst.,  just 
eight  weeks  later,  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
showed  that  the  fruits  would  be  good  for  a  month 
longer.  Such  fairly  enduring  quality  makes  this 
fine  Apple  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of 
winter  cooking  Apples,  and  the  flesh  of  the  fruits 
when  baked  is  delicious  indeed,  nothing  30uld  be 
pleasanter.  Not  a  few  of  these  fruits  have  that 
russetty  coating  on  their  skins  found  on  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  .Journal  of  April  last  are  portraits  of  the 
variety,  one  showing  fairly  conical  fruits,  the  other 
flatter,  like  Warner's  King.  The  semi-conical 
form  generally  characterised  the  fruits  recently 
shown.  The  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  was 
unanimous. — A.  D. 

Two  grood    Chrysanthemums  for 

the  gpapden. — Most  lovers  of  these  will  agree 
with  me  that  some  varieties  are  better  for  this 
purpose  than  others.  It  is  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  the  large  Japanese  kinds  in  the 
open  late,  except  in  a  few  very  favoured  positions 
or  in  warm  localities.  But  this  is  not  so  with  the 
two  kinds  I  am  about  to  name.  The  first  is  Mary 
Anderson.  This  is  considered  the  best  single 
white  variety.  The  flowers  are  not  as  large  as 
some,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  their  deco- 
rative value.  It  should  be  grown  by  everyone 
who  has  a  garden,  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open.  We  have  grown  them  thus  for  many  years, 
and  for  the  open  garden  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall 
it  is  excellent.  Grown  in  this  way  we  cut  this 
year  a  quantity  of  flowers  with  long  stems  through 
November  and  till  severe  frost  in  early  December. 
The  autumn  being  so  mild  it  was  not  unusual  to 
see  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  Clematises,  Dahlias, 
etc. ,  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  .Julia  Lagravere 
has  been  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  variety  Mary 
Anderson.  Though  a  very  old  kind,  I  can  remember 
it  forty  years  ago  being  grown  in  pots  with  Cedo 
Nulli,  Christine,  &c.  Few  at  the  present  time  can 
equal  it  in  the  open  garden.  Its  best  and  brightest 
colour  is  seen  in  the  open.  Few  things  are  hand- 
somer at  the  foot  of  a  light-coloured  stone  wall 
during  the  last  two  months  in  the  year.  For 
years  I  grew  it  in  a  big  mass  on  a  border,  and 
protected  it  with  some  lights,  removing  them  b}' 
day.  In  this  way  splendid  material  was  obtained 
for  cutting  at  a  very  small  cost.  Should  anyone 
be  induced  to  try  these  two  in  the  open,  and  need 
a  third  one,  then  try  Source  d'Or,  still  a  grand 
bronze.  These  three  grown  together  are  excellent. 
—J.  Crook. 

PapPOtia  pePSica.— I  can  testify  to  the 
perfect  hardiness  of  this  plant,  having  planted  a 
few  some  twenty  -  five  years  ago.  I  was  not 
particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  had  them 
located  next  to  Phellodendron  amurense  to  get  a 
bit  of  bright  colouring ;  it  stood  the  winter  of 
1879  -  1880,  when  we  had  on  several  occasions 
temperatures  of  9"  Fahr.,  and  the  soil  frozen  to 
3  feet,  and  one  of  them  is  now  a  good  tree,  6  metres 
to  7  metres  high.  The  colouring  also  much  depends 
on  changeable  weather,  alternate  sunshine  and 
rain. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Burrell's  account 


or  note  of  this  lovely  scarlet  and  gold-tinted  tree 
or  shrub.  I  have  four  splendid  specimens  in 
conspicuous  positions,  where  the  sun  shines  on 
them  the  entire  day.  And  this  autumn,  though 
not  so  rich  in  colour  as  usual,  they  were  noticed  by 
many  visitors.  I  have  scarcely  ever  noticed  it  in 
nursery  lists.  The  specimens  referred  to  here  are 
6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  Some  of  them  are  layered 
for  stock.  It  is  a  glorious  bush  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  effect  is  much  improved  by 
running  Vinca  elegantissima  variegata  with  bronze 
or  black  leaved  Ivy  through  its  branches. — W. 
Baylor  Hartland,  Ard/aim,  Cork. 
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POLYGONUMS    BY 
WATERSIDE. 

A  PRETTY  way  of  planting  the  well- 
known  P.  sachalinense  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  i.e., 
in  a  simple  spreading  group,  with 
.  the  bold  handsome  leaves  and  stems 
reflected  in  the  clear  water  of  the 
stream.  The  plants  were  photographed  when 
in  flower,  and  at  that  time  the  Polygonum  is 
at  its  best,  the  small  tassel-like  creamy  blooms 
hanging,  so  to  say,  in  abundance  from  the 
wiry  stems.  P.  sachalinense  is  bigger  alto- 
gether than  P.  cuspidatum,  which  I  regard  as 
a  troublesome  but  beautiful  weed.  It  springs 
up  everywhere,  even  in  a  gravel  path.  The  com- 
pactum  variety  is  less  unruly,  but  is  without 
the  free  grace  of  the  species.  Viatoe. 


TROP^OLUM  SPECIOSUM. 
I  SHOULD  most  strongly  advise  "  Sproughton  Hoe  " 
to  purchase  well-established  roots  of  this  creeper 
in  pots  and  to  plant  them  out  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Though  no  mention  is  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant, 
it  may  prove  helpful  to  your  correspondent  if  I 
give  my  own  method  of  treatment  on  the  light 
sandy  soil  of  this  garden.  In  order  to  ensure 
success  a  position  should  be  chosen  where  the  soil 
is  always  loose  and  moist  and  the  atmosphere 
cool,  and  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cannot 
fall  upon  the  plant.  This  latter  point  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Many  years  ago  we  obtained 
some  plants  from  Kelso,  planting  some  of  them 
against  a  north  wall  sheltered  by  a  Yew.  Numerous 
eases  of  failure  with  this  creeper  have  come  under 
my  notice,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  found 
that  the  roots  had  been  placed  either  in  a  soil  that 
baked  quite  hard  or  else  in  a  badly  drained  position 
where  the  soil  had  become  sour.  In  my  own  ca.'se 
the  soil  consisted  solely  of  very  poor  sand  and 
gravel,  and  in  preparing  the  ground  only  the  top 
spit  was  retained,  the  remainder  being  taken  away 
to  the  depth  of  3  feet. 

I  then  mixed  the  soil  which  was  left  with  about 
four  parts  of  fairly  light  loam,  two  of  leaf-mould, 
one  of  peat,  and  one  of  wood  ashes.  After  the 
plants  had  got  well  established  I  gave  them 
several  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  during 
the  summer  with  most  beneficial  results,  and  this 
practice  I  have  since  continued.  Each  succeeding 
year  the  plants  gain  in  strength  and  beauty,  and 
now  occupy  a  large  area  of  wall  which  we  have 
covered  with  wire  netting  for  them  to  cling  to.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  sow  the  seeds,  of  which 
we  have  a  crop  every  year ;  but  I  notice  that  the 
birds  have  done  this  for  us,  as  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  vegetable  garden,  and,  worst  of 
all,  in  the  rock  garden,  where  its  presence  was 
certainly  not  desired.  In  planting  pots  of 
established  roots  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
plant  them  too  close  to  one  another  as  they  spread 
very  quickly.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  plant  to 
manage,  as  even  when  given  good  soil  and  a  suit- 
able position  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  to 
establish  itself.  When  it  does  get  a  start  the 
shoots   seem  to  come  up  in  all   sorts  of  places, 
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sometimes  everywhere  except  just  in  the  position 
chosen  for  them  and  where  most  required. 

When  the  young  growths  appear  in  spring  care 
must  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  slugs.  The 
weakest  shoots  should  be  thinned  out,  as  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  have  a  few  good  strong  ones  rather 
than  a  tangle  of  weakly  trails.  As  regards  position, 
a  north  one  is  not  at  all  essential  to  success  ;  in 
fact,  a  west  one  appears  to  suit  it  quite  as  well. 
On  the  whole  I  rather  favour  the  west  wall  here, 
because  the  streamers  receive  more  sunshine,  and 
for  this  reason  no  doubt  they  bloom  better  than 
those  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  Yew.  I  have 
propagated  this  plant  successfully  in  April  bj' 
carefully  forking  up  a  piece  of  the  peculiar  white 
tuberous  root  with  a  young  growth  attached  and 
transferring  it  immediately  to  its  required  position. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
plant  which  resents  disturbance,  and,  as  previously 
advised,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
purchase  some  well-established  pots  of  this  subject. 
It  is  certainly  well  worth  all  the  care  and  trouble 
required  to  establish  it,  and  for  draping  a  wall  or 


down  to  a  small  straw,  and  if  these  are  planted  and 
covered  with  about  4  inches  of  soil  they  will  push 
forth  shoots  from  nearly  every  joint.  T. 

Ir  ' '  Sproughton  Hoe  "  has  to  deal  with  a  hot,  dry 
soil,  where  Tropaeolum  speciosum  does  not  "do" 
well,  he  will  find  the  following  a  sure  way  to 
succeed.  This  Tropneolum  is  propagated  by  tubers, 
and  a  healthy  plant  produces  a  great  number. 
They  are  not  unlike  Alstrcemeria  roots.  If  small, 
twelve  can  be  bought  for  Is.,  well  established 
roots  being  about  6s.  for  twelve.  Wrap  the  tuber  in 
living  sphagnum  moss,  then  pot  it  in  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  sandy  peat  and  one-third  leaf-mould  in 
pots  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  across.  It  is  not  too 
late  now,  though  late  October  is  better.  Keep  in 
a  cold  frame  till  spring,  then  start  them  with  sun- 
heat  by  placing  under  a  south  wall  and  keeping 
them  moist.  When  the  growths  are  a  few  inches 
high  plant  in  a  good  pit  of  sandy  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  firm  loam,  but  do  not  disturb  the  ball.  They 
look  best  among  Roses  or  small-leaved  wall  shrubs. 
I  have  them  growing  on  a  north-east  wall.     Some 


beauty,"  but  when  two  to  three  years  old  they  are 
both  ornamental  and  useful.  At  any  rate  they  are 
no  expense  or  trouble  to  grow. 

Dawlish,  South  Devon.  A.  Batldon. 
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festooning  a  tree  or  shrub  it  is  the  loveliest  of  all 
our  hardy  creepers. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

The  roots  are  not  bulbs  but  thick  thread-like 
thongs.  They  should  be  planted  about  7  inches  deep, 
the  tubers  being  laid  horizontally  in  a  mixture  of 
sand,  stable  manure,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  as  they 
will  not  grow  in  clay.  Plant  in  a  north  aspect. 
The  first  year  they  will  probably  not  grow  very 
tall,  but  about  the  third  year  flowers  may  be 
expected.  They  die  down  in  winter.  They  will 
grow  in  a  peaty  soil.  M.  A.  P. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  ' '  Sproughton 
Hoe"  in  The  Garden  of  the  13th  inst.,  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  propagating  Tropaeolum 
speciosum,  the  principal  point  being  in  some 
districts  to  induce  it  to  grow,  while  in  others  it 
gives  no  trouble  whatever.  It  does  not  produce 
bulbs,  but  forms  a  great  quantity  of  thickened 
underground  stems,  the  stoutest  of  which  is  not 
very  much  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 
If  an  established  mass  is  dug  up  these  underground 
stems  will  be  found  from  the  size  just  mentioned 


small  tubers  so  treated  last  autumn  flowered  well 
this  summer,  though  I  must  say  they  did  not  do 
so  well  as  established  plants  put  in  at  the  same 
time;  those  made  10  feet  growths.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  plant  is  to  get  it  to  begin  to  grow. 
After  the  first  year  there  is  no  trouble.  My  newly 
planted  ones  fruited  well,  though  it  was  not  a  good 
season  this  year.  There  is  no  need  to  buy  Palm  seed. 
When  the  next  box  of  Golden  Dates  comes  to  table 
keep  the  stones  (seeds).  We  have  a  lot  of  two  year 
and  three  year  old  Palms  from  such  seeds.  Make 
earth  as  it  would  be  for  a  Vine  border,  loam  and  old 
cow  manure  ;  half  fill  one  of  the  cast  iron  troughs 
that  are  used  to  give  moisture  to  a  hothouse. 
They  are  some  15  inches  long,  with  concave 
bottoms,  to  fit  on  to  one  of  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Place  this  on  the  hottest  pipe,  adding  warm 
water  till  it  is  wet  mud,  in  which  plant  the  Palm 
seeds,  keeping  the  soil  quite  wet  all  the  time. 
They  only  take  a  few  weeks  to  start,  though  some 
may  be  much  longer.  Pot  into  usual  Palm  compost, 
but  I  fear  that  "Sproughton  Hoe"  will  be  very 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  venture  if  he 
wants  an  ornamental  yearling  Palm,  as  the  two  or 
three  leaves  are  only  like  grass.  Later  on  comes  a 
leaf  with  two  divisions,  decidedly  not  "a  thing  of 


(Continued  from  page  311.) 
Convict  Labour. 
In  dealing  with  the  important  subject  of 
agriculture  at  the  Cape,  one  cannot  pass  over 
the  most  important  movement  initiated  by 
Mr.  Eustace  Pillans,  of  utilising  convict  labour 
on  the  Government  establishments  in  the 
Peninsular.  The  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factory and  encouraging.  Little  supervision 
is  required  as  no  attempts  are  made  to  escape. 
So  convinced  do  the  convicts  (mostly  coloured 
men)  become  of  the  value  to  them  of  learning 
how  to  acquire  some  skill  in  working, 
that  they  have  been  known  to 
commit  petty  crimes  in  order  to  be 
v^  taken  in  again  after  they  have 
3riH  served  their  time.  In  March  last 
^^^^B  there  was  a  large  bush  fire  on  the 
IH  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  only  too 
jH  common  by  incendiary,  and  200  were 
^^  sent  to  stamp  it  out.  They  had  ten 
officers  with  them  ;  the  night  was 
very  dark,  yet  they  all  returned  after 
the  fire  was  out  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Many  acquire  considerable 
skill  on  the  Vine  farm,  and  can  get 
good  wages  subsequently.  Whether 
English  convicts  can  be  utilised  on 
farms  in  a  similar  way  may  be 
doubtful,  but  the  severest  punish- 
ment which  the  Cape  convicts  dread 
is  to  be  sent  back  on  the  harbour  and 
other  works  as  navvies. 

The  following  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Pillans'  "  Reports." 

In  alluding  in  his  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895, 
Mr.  Eustace  Pillans,  the  agricultural 
assistant,  after  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  labour,  through 
the  constant  drain  of  "hands"  to 
Kimberley,  Johannesburg,  and  Cape 
Town,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  A  few  years  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  might 
be  found  by  the  utilisation  of  convict 
labour  upon  private  farms.  Natu- 
rally the  Convict  Department,  witli 
whom  rested  the  responsibility,  hesi- 
tatedbeforecommittingthemselves  to  a  hitherto 
untried  experiment,  the  success  of  which  was 
dubious,  and  the  failure,  through  the  least  slip 
of  detail  in  management,  might  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  chiefs  that  after  mature 
consideration  they  put  aside  routine  and  made 
the  trial.  The  system  has  been  in  force  for 
two  years,  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  a  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  upon  its  merits.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  material  forming  these 
gangs  consisted  almost  invariably  of  natives 
from  the  eastern  and  midland  provinces,  stock 
thieves  and  men  who  had  done  no  work  all 
''  their  lives  but  herding  cattle.  They  had  to  be 
;  taught  the  most  primary  notions  as  to  the  use 
of  tools,  and  get  over  their  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  take  to  labour  which  their  instincts  had 
taught  them  to  consider  to  be  woman's  work. 

"  At  the  present  moment  the  verdict  of  all 
I  the  farmers  who  have  had  the  service  is 
■  decidedly  in  its  favour.  The  men  are  proving 
'  themselves  teachable,  good  -  tempered,  and 
.  orderly,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  personal 
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advantage  which  they  are  gaining  by  being 
told  off  for  labour  in  field  and  vineyard,  in 
place  of  the  monotonous  and  far  more  ex- 
haustive toil  of  the  I5reakwater  quarry.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  no  one 
instance  has  there  been  a  case  of  desertion  or 
attempted  desertion  from  any  of  the  gangs 
located  on  private  farms.  The  only  cases  on 
record  are  those  of  two  or  three  new  arrivals 
deserting  from  the  Government  farm  itself, 
before  they  had  got  to  understand  the  motives 
which  prevented  the  older  hands  from  evasion. 
"  There  is  more  involved  in  this  experiment 
than  appears  upon  the  surface.  The  reflective 
politician,  whose  aim  is  the  improvement  of 
administrative  method  rather  than  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  party,  has  ever  found  the  hardness 
of  the  task  of  converting  the  population  of  the 
gaols  into  law-abiding,  wage-earning  subjects. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  Constantia  ex- 
perience in  the  Government  vineyards  has 
been  upon  a  large  scale,  or  that  its  conditions 
are  applicable  everywhere  ;  still  it  is  under 
niable  that  native  pastoral  loafers  to  the  number 
of  nearly  300  are  being  converted  into  good, 
useful  farm-labourers ;  and  the  unexpected 
part  of  it  is  that  many  of  these  do  not  return 
to  their  original  pastoral  nomad  life,  but 
actually  hire  themselves  out  to  farmers  of  their 
own  districts  on  the  strength  of  the  knowledge 
and  deftness  they  have  acquired.  They  evince 
some  little  pride  in  what  they  have  learned, 
and  even  take  offence  if  set  down  as  'raw 
•  Kaffirs.'  '  Nou  is  ous  volk,  en  kau  gelt  verdien.' 
This  would  seem  exactly  the  spirit  to  encourage, 
and  it  vsfill  be  a  new  element  for  good,  and  a 
makeweight  upon  the  reformatory  side  of  prison 
discipline. 

"  Independent  of  the  benevolent  philan- 
thropic side  of  this  interesting  matter,  there  is 
the  inevitable  monetary  side,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  cost,  one  is  happy  to  say,  work  out  all 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  system 
wherever  local  conditions  prevail. 

"The  farmer  who  receives  the  convict  service 
gladly  pays  all  expenses,  so  much  towards  the 
pay  of  the  constable  in  charge,  and  provides  the 
necessai'y  approved  housing.  Consequently 
the  Convict  Department  has  a  distinct 
economic  interest  in  forwarding  the  movement, 
besides  the  consi'iousness  that  they  are  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  remedy  for  the  worst 
difficulty  the  farmer  has  to  contend  against, 
and  doing  something  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
between  the  irresponsible  native  i)astoral  mode 
of  life  and  the  next  higher  agricultural  stage." 
Since  the  year  in  which  the  preceding  was 
written  (1895)  convicts  are  employed  all  about 
the  colony.  r.e.sides  the  Government  Vine 
farm  at  Groot  Constantia  and  the  Forests  at 
Tokai,  many  farmers  are  employing  them, 
having  about  ten  men  on  the  average  a  piece. 
I  asked  Mr.  Pillans  as  to  the  statistics  of  the 
number  that  reverted  to  their  old  ways.  His 
reply  was  he  had  none,  as  all  had  been  re- 
claimed. After  the  time  expires  they  always 
hire  themselves  out. 

I  here  add  an  extract  from  the  Cape  Times 
of  March  10,  1902,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  .something  of  this 
excellent  system. 

Ageiculture  and  L.\boue. 
With  regard  to  this  subject  Mr.  Eustace 
Pillans,  of  the  Government  Agricultural  De- 
l)artment,  calls  attention  in  his  Reports  of 
1899  1900  to  the  common  prejudices,  with 
their  resulting  ct.s  inertia'  against  manual 
labour  by  "  white "  people.  It  is  also  urged 
upon  him  by  many  that  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  Cape  Colony  are  so  different  from  those 
ill   England  that  it  is  useless  to  make  any 


changes  towards  supposed  improvements,  when 
suggested  liy  the  Government  Department, 
until,  in  the  course  of  years,  success  and  a 
business  profit  can  be  proved  to  come  of  it. 
Such  observations  strike  one  as  on  a  )iar  with 
those  maintained  by  parents  who  would  forl>id 
a  boy  to  enter  the  water  until  he  could  swim  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pillans  is  of  opinion 
that  practically  there  is  very  little  difference 
indeed  between  many  of  the  most  important 
conditions  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  South 
Africa  and  those  which  prevail  elsewhere. 
Just  as  English  labourers  persist  now  in  going 
to  the  towns  and  leaving  the  farms,  so  do  they 
in  South  Africa  go  to  Johannesburg  for  the 
diamond  and  gold  industries,  and  crowd  into 
the  coast  ports. 

How  to  check  this  wastage  and  establish  a 
thriving  rural  )»pulation  at  the  Cape  is  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  A  primary  difficulty 
in  Cape  Colony  is  that  there  are  no  Crown 
lands  to  dispose  of  to  intended  agricultural 
immigrants.  All  land  is  under  proprietors,  and 
they  cannot  be  bought  out.  The  crux,  there- 
fore, is  to  dot  this  colony  all  over  with  an 
industrious  well-to-do  population  of  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  Pillans  has  also  sound  remarks  to  make 
as  to  the  supplying  a  would-be  settler  with 
information.  He  says  that  the  Government 
must  establish  an  active  business-like  emigra- 
tion agency  for  the  Cape  personally  familiar 
with  every  detail.  At  present  the  London 
Agency  is  limited  to  ordinary  business  and  has 
little  to  do  with  the  requirements  of  emigrants. 
This  has  been  done  most  admirably  by  the 
colonies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada. 

"  It  were  a  pity,  indeed,"  he  observes,  "  if 
the  Cape  could  not  follow  their  example  and 
find  the  very  best  possible  man  to  do  her 
bidding  and  crown  her  wishes  in  the  matter  by 
successful  performance." 

But  there  is  another  question,  and  that  is 
how  to  reorganise  the  labour  market  ?  What 
is  wanted  is  new  blood  in  the  cultivating 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  as  stated,  colonial- 
born  youths  drift  away  into  the  towns.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cape  Government  has 
e.stablished  schools  of  agriculture,  as  at  Elsen- 
burgh,  but  the  number  that  attend  is  much 
smaller  than  might  do  so. 

"We  have,  as  a  people,  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  the  average  country-bred  youth  is  '  too 
good  '  for  the  land,  that  he  must  look  out  for 
a  '  profession  '  or  he  will  sink  in  the  social 
scale."  It  is  the  unfortunate  but  mistaken 
public  opinion  which  prevails,  that  labour  is 
derogatory  for  a  white  man,  and  that  it  is 
beneath  him  to  [literally]  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  .so,  as  it  were,  compete  with  the 
coloured  races. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  something 
of  the  complicated  state  of  the  labour  market, 
I  here  subjoin  a  letter  to  the  Cape  Times  in 
reply  to  one  in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
Chinese  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
native.s.  It  is  as  well  for  an  intending  emigrant 
to  know  beforehand  something  of  this  question, 
for  numerous  eD(|uiries  are  being  constantly 
made,  indeed  almost  daily,  of  Mr.  Pillans,  at 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Cape 
Government,  especially  as  to  the  facilities 
offered  to  young  men  who  wish  to  farm  in  this 
colony.  It  is  too  soon  to  .speak  of  what  open- 
ings there  may  be  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  in  the  Transvaal. 

Now  the  first  and  most  essential  advice  to 
be  given  is  that,  however  well  trained  he  may 
be  in  English  farming,  he  must  pocket  his 
conceit  and  be  willing  to  learn  what  agriculture 
is  at  the  Cape.      Then  his  former  experience 


will,  doubtless,  greatly  assist  him  and  prove 
suggestive  in  improving  methods  of  culture  as- 
carried  on  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  already  stated, 
that  there  is  no  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Cape  Government  as  in  newly-acquired  coun- 
tries ;  but  many  farmers  have  already  and 
others  are  willing  to  receive  young  men  to  work 
on  their  farms  on  various  advantageous  terms, 
provided  they  prove  themselves  capable  men. 
In  some  cases  they  give  their  labour  for  a 
certain  time  in  return  for  board  and  lodging, 
or  they  receive  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate 
or  on  which  to  raise  stock  for  their  own 
profit,  ifec. 

Another  important  item  is  that  the  young 
man  must  set  hisfaee  against  the  popular  pre- 
judice aborct  workinri  loith  his  oiim  hands.  As- 
a  practical  result  some  hundred  young  men  are 
now  at  work  on  farms  and  doing  well. 

G.  Henslow. 


DIERAMA    (SPARAXIS)    PUL- 

CHERRIMUM. 

The  Dieramas,  a  small  tribe  of  remarkably  grace- 
ful Irids  from  South  Africa,  will  interest  everyone 
who  has  a  warm  dry  border  in  which  to  grow 
them.  The  old  name,  Sparaxis,  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  owing  to  the  marked  disparity  between 
Sparaxis  proper  and  Dierania  in  form,  habit, 
hardihood,  and  garden  value,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognise  the  tall,  arching,  bell-flowered  plants  as 
Dieramas  and  the  dwarf  starry-flowered  plants  a& 
Sparaxis  proper. 

There  is  only  one  species  recognised  by  the 
majority  of  botanists,  D.  pulcherrinium,  a  tall- 
growing  plant,  some  4  feet  high,  with  very  tough, 
yet  slender  and  arching,  grass-like  leaves,  and 
still  taller  racemes  of  delicate  pendulous  flowers, 
which  sway  and  tremble  with  every  breath  of 
wind.  The  colour  in  the  accepted  type  is  purplish 
crimson,  the  flowers  measuring  H  inches  to  2  inches 
in  length  and  1  inch  in  span,  averaging  from  ten 
to  twenty  in  each  raceme.  The  bulb,  which 
resembles  that  of  Gladiolus,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  matted  tunic,  and  the  roots  are  thick  and 
evidently  capable  of  resisting  great  drought,  a 
character  revealed  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
variety  album,  a  lovely  white-flowered  form,  is  the 
rarest  and  choicest  of  the  group.  Its  flowers  are 
not  a  pure  while,  the  claw-like  petal  lips  and  the 
base  of  the  flowers  are  rose-tinted. 

PENDULyM. — A  paler  rosy  purple  form,  and 
does  not  difi'er  very  much  from  the  tj'pe,  though 
often  called  a  distinct  species'.  Its  leaves  are  more 
rigid,  the  spikes  shorter,  and  the  pedicels  are  a 
little  longer  than  in  typical  pulcherrimum,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  more  closely  arranged  on  the 
pedicels,  the  weight  of  which  gives  the  inflores- 
cence a  more  pendulous  habit  than  that  of  the 
type. 

ATROPtjEPUREUM,  another  good  varietj',  has 
dark  purple  and  more  widely  distended  flowers, 
but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  lighter  coloured 
forms.  Another  variety,  of  which  I  have  only 
seen  a  few  flowering  examples,  is  coloured  a  pale 
flesh-pink,  with  rosy  tips  and  base,  a  really 
delightful  plant,  but  very  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  has  no  distinctive  name  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  is  probably  a  chance  seedling. 

Cultivation. — Their  cultivation  is  a  simple 
matter.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  open  in  a  light 
warm  soil  without  screen  or  protection  ;  but  in 
wet  clay  soils,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  North  and 
the  Midlands,  the  shelter  of  a  wall  is  necessary, 
primarily  to  ripen  their  bulbs  well,  so  they  do  not 
start  into  growth  too  early  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
shelter  to  the  young  growths,  which  often  pierce 
the  ground  before  they  can  make  headway. 
Seedling  plants  are  easy  to  raise  in  light  soils,  and 
mature  bulbs  increase  fast  when  well  established. 
One  needs  a  clump  of  ten  to  twenty  bulbs  to  see 
the  plants  at  their  best.  The  best  clumps  I  have 
seen  were  growing  in  deep  loam  overlying  lime- 
stone. O.  B.  M.4LLETT. 
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CHRISTMAS    FRUITS. 

(Continued  from  page  4^4-) 
The  Almond. 
Though  belonging  to  the  Nut  tribe  rather  than  the 
fruit,  being  the  seed  of  a  closely  allied  species  of 
Prunus  (P.  Amygdalus),  the  Almond  may  be  referred 
to  here  as  an  addition  to  the  Christmas  dessert,  ] 
as  it  is  nearly  always  closely  associated  with 
Muscatels.  The  tree  needs  no  description,  as  it  is 
such  a  favourite  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  on 
account  of  its  early  flowers,  these  being  followed  in 
some  favoured  localities  by  the  fruits  perfecting 
their  seeds,  which  are  the  Almonds  of  commerce. 
Two  distinct  varieties  of  Almonds  are  known  in 
trade— the  sweet  and  the  bitter  ;  the  former  is  the 
dessert  Almond,  and  is  also  largely  used  in  con- 
fectionery. The  finest  qua'ity  is  known  as  Jordan, 
and  comes  from  Malaga  in  Spain.  This  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  jardin  or 
garden,  referring  to  its  produce  by  cultivation  as 
no  Almonds  come  from  the  country  of  the  Jordan. 

Bittjsr  Almonds 
come  from  Mogador.and  Barbary.  Both  kinds 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  but  the  "essential 
oil  of  bitter  Almonds  "  is  obtained  from  the  bitter 
variety,  and  is  poisonous,  from  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid.  An  essence  prepared  from  it  is  much 
used  in  confectionery  and  perfumery.  The  quality 
of  Almonds  in  this  year's  market  is  said  to  be  good 
though  the  crops  have  been  small. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Kumquats,  and  the  various 
other  fruits  produced  by  species  and  varieties  of 
the  genus  Citrus  we  need  only  refer  to,  as  they  are 
in  some  form  or  another  always  with  us,  though 
more  so  at  this  season  than  at  any  other.  The 
developments  of 

The  Orange  Trade 
by  extended  culture,  both  in  old  and  new  countries, 
the  extremely  prolific  character  of  the  plants  in 
fruit  bearing,  and  many  other  interesting  facts 
come  to  our  'minds  as  our  eyes  rest  on  the  golden 
fruits  in  the  shops  at  the  present  time.  Moreover, 
if  we  have  botanical  inclinations  we  can  let  our 
minds  wander  amongst  genera  other  than  Citrus 
of  the  same  tribe  Aurantife  and  the  same  natural 
order  Ratace;e  to  discover  many  other  interesting 
fruits  unknown  to  British  trade. 


It  is  a  long  run  from  the  Rutacese  to  the 
Urticaceaj,  a  large  group  of  plants  of  varied 
character,  ranging  from  the  common  Elm  down  to 
the  Stinging  Nettle,  but  it  is  in  one  section  of  this 
order,  namely,  the  Moreas,  that  we  find 

The  Fig  (Ficus  Ca'rica), 
which,  though  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  South-Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  has  long  been  grown  in  the 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  it  ripens  its  so-called  fruits,  which,  as  most 
people  are  now  aware,  are  not  really  fruits,  but  a 
hollow  fleshy  receptacle,  containing  the  flowers 
inside.  It  is  not  until  this  receptacle  has  become 
fully  ripe,  at  which  period  the  viscid  juice  is 
changed  into  sugar,  that  the  so-called  fruit  is 
edible.  In  Smyrna  and  other  Fig-growing  countries 
the  fruits  are  either  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees 
or  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Formerly 
they  were  packed  in  circular  boxes  or  "drums,'' 
but  most  of  the  Figs— except  the  poorest  qualities, 
which  are  sometimes  packed  in  bags — now  come  in 
neatly-made  oblong  boxes  of  varying  sizes  and 
weights.  The  Fig  is  a  good  wholesome  article  of 
food,  having  slight  aperient  properties,  and  though 
it  is  generally  seen  as  a  dessert  fruit  at  Christmas, 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  demand  for  it. 

The  foregoing  are  a  selected  few  of  the  principal 
fruits  prominently  before  us  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  They  represent  only  four  natural  orders, 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  dicotyledonous  group  ; 
but  there  is  still  another  fruit  which  claims  atten- 
tion, not  only  because  it  is  considered  a  necessary 
dessert  fruit  at  Christmas,  but  also  by  reason  of 
its  hintorical  associations.     I  allude  to 

The  Date, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Palm  (Phifinix  dactylifera),  a  tree  attaining  a 
height  of  100  feet  to  120  feet,  ranging  from  India, 
through  Western  Asia,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa. 
In  early  times  the  Date  Palm  was  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  formed  then,  as  it  does  now,  one  of 
the  most  important  food-producing  plants  of  the 
people.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Palm 
tree  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  From  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  remains  it  seems  evident  that  the  Date 
tree  was  known  and  valued  by  the  ancient  peoples 


of  those  nations,  and  at  the  present  time  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia  the  fruits  are  very  important  as  an 
article  of  food,  both  for  human  consumption  as  well 
as  for  cattle.  A  very  large  number  of  varieties  of 
the  Date  are  known,  some  of  which  produce  fruits 
formed  of  little  else  but  the  stone,  covered  with  a 
thin  skin,  and  therefore  quite  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  varieties  which  yield  the  fine 
plump  fleshy  Dates  of  our  shops  are,  of  course, 
the  most  esteemed.  They  contain  about  half  their 
weight  of  sugar.  These  fruits,  as  most  people- 
know,  are  borne  in  large  spadices  or  clusters, 
averaging  about  '20lb.  in  weight.  The  market 
supplies  this  year  seem  to  be  both  abundant  and 
good,  Persian  Dates  being  quoted  as  low  as  IJd. 
per  lb.  A  large  quantity  of  the  English  supply 
comes  from  the  countries  on  the  African  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Date  Palm  has  been  long  introduced  into 
the  South  of  Europe,  where,  although  it  grows 
freely,  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit,  except  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  as  in  the  South  of 
Spain.  The  leaves,  however,  are  tied  up  and 
blanched,  and  form  a  large  article  of  trade  for 
decorative  purposes,  especially  for  use  in  the- 
Anglican  and  Roman  Church  on  Palm  Sunday. 
John  R.  Jackson. 

C/aremont,  Lympstone,  Sonlh  Decon. 
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ROCK  GARDEN-MAKING. 

IV.— Practical  Hints  on  Kock  BuiLDma 
WITH  Stones  of  the  Unsteatified  Class. 

IN  the  last  chapter  on  rock  gardening  (see 
The  Garden  of  November  29,  pages 
.378  and  .379)  I  discussed  the  question  of 
which  stone  to  use,  and  explained  the 
great  difference  between  igneous  rocks- 
and  sedimentary  rocks.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these  twa 
classes  in  a  more  practical  way,  with  sugges- 
tions how  to  use  the  igneous  rocks  in  the 
construction  of  rock  gardens,  and  by  an  actual 
illustration  of  my  own  method  of  dealing  with 
such  rocks,  giving  a  series  of  photographs 
all  taken  during  the  same  week,  but  during 
different  stages  of  the  work. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  igneous  rocks,, 
like  granite,  are  not  found  in  successive  layers 
or  strata,  but  occur  naturally  in  the  most 
varying  forms.  Sometimes  they  form  dense 
masses,  at  other  times  they  are  loosely 
scattered  in  large  or  small  groups,  or  even  as- 
single  boulders  loose  on  the  ground  or  cropping 
up  from  the  surface.  In  some  instances  they 
bear  evidence  of  secondary  upheavals  and 
appear  tumbled  over  each  other  in  the  wildest 
disorder,  thus  forming  large  or  small  caves 
or  deep  fissures.  Where  single  stones  crop  up 
from  the  surface  it  will  almost  invariably  be 
noticed  that  the  green  sward  around  such 
a  stone  appears  raised,  even  if  the  ground 
generally  should  be  more  or  less  flat.  This  is 
evidence  of  upheaval  from  below,  and  on 
examination  we  generally  find  that  such  appa- 
rently single  stones  are  really  only  the  top  of 
huge  masses  of  rock  below  the  surface.  In 
imitating  Nature,  when  building  rocks  with 
stones  of  the  igneous  type,  it  should  therefore 
be  our  aim  to  group  these  rocks  as  irregularly 
as  possible,  and  where  we  put  single  stones  we 
should  raise  the  ground  around  them  so  as  to 
give  greater  probability  to  the  idea  of  natural 
rock  having  pierced  the  surface  in  such  a 
way  that  only  the  top  is  visible,  while  the 
bulk  is  hidden  below  ground.  Such  imitations 
of  natural  rock  are  not  obtrusive  but  suggestive, 
and  are  often  more  natural  and  therefore  more 
pleasing  in  their  effect  than  artificial  structures 
of  a  much  bolder  kind. 
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When  discussing  the  subject  of  sites  for  a 
rock  garden  in  The  Garden  of  October  25, 
pages  286  and  287,  I  gave  two  illustrations 
showing  the  site  of  a  rock  garden,  and  the  same 
site  twelve  months  later  when  the  rocks  had 
been  completed.  This  rock  garden  was  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  its  construction  I  used  not 
less  than  one  thousand  tons  of  stone.  There 
are  only  few  gardens,  of  course,  which  would 
be  suitable  for  a  rock  garden  on  such  a  scale, 
but  by  way  of  contrast  I  will  now  illu.strate 
the  actual  construction  of  a  rock  garden 
within  one  week  only. 

A  Rock  Garden  in  a  Week. 

Being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  small 
rock  garden  in  North  Cornwall  a  little  more 
than  a  month  ago  I  embraced  that  opportunity 
of  photographing  the  work  during  its  progress, 
not  with  a  view  of  showing  my  own  work  as  a 
pattern,  but  because  an  example  from  actual 
practical  work  conveys  more  than  many  jiages 
of  essays  and  theories.  The  accompanying  four 
illustrations  were  prepared  from  those  photo- 
graphs. There  was  an  interval  of  only  five 
■days  between  taking  the  first  and  the  last 
photogra|;ih,  and  the  transformation  from  the 
weedy  bank  represented  in  the  first  picture  to 
the  finished  work  shown  in  the  fourth  picture 
was  therefore  really  effected  in  a  trifle  less 
than  a  week.  The  material  used  was  about 
twenty  -  five  tons  of  granite,  gathered  on  a 
moor,  thus  having  an  ancient  appearance  and 
being  partly  covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 
Picture  Xo.  2  shows  the  preparatory  work. 
Weeds  on  the  bank  were  cleared  ofl'  and  every- 
thing made  irregular  by  excavating  about  ten 
or  twelve  loads  of  .soil  in  the  middle.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Granite  cannot  make 
an  effective  rock  garden  unless  it  is  arranged 
■quite  irregularly.  The  excavation  shown  in 
the  picture  is  really  larger  than  required,  so 
that  where  the  stones  are  in  jiosition  a  sufficient 
■quantity  of  soil  might  be  filled  in  behind  the 
stones  to  allow  small  shrubs,  alpine  plants,  ifec, 
to  flourish. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  the  principal  stones 


placed  in  position.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  irregularly  grouped,  rather  massive 
in  the  centre,  and  more  scattered  towards  the 
end  of  the  little  rock  garden.  Due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  boldness  is 
increased  or  emphasised  by  having  a  projection 
or  promontory  immediately  adjoining  a  recess. 
The  recess  in  the  picture  appears  deeper  in 
reality  than  is  shown  by  the  illustration,  which 
gives  the  ground  foreshortened  and  apparently 
flatter  than  it  really  is.  The  bottom  of  this 
recess  has  been  fitted  with  stepping-stones  and 
filled  with  peat.  It  is  intended  for  a  bog  bed 
for  hardy  Cypripediums,  Houstonia,  &c. 

The  fourth  picture  shows  the  completed 
work.  On  comparing  it  with  the  third  picture 
it  will  be  found  that  only  a  few  stones  have 
been  added.  Some  of  the  small  stones  were 
driven  in  above  and  below  such  plants  as  were 
put  in  sideways.  Where  two  or  more  large 
stones  join  each  other  the  hollow  space 
between  them  is  filled  with  soil,  and  the 
crevices  on  the  outside  are  filled  with  plants 
which  in  less  than  six  montlis  vsdll  obliterate 
all  traces  of  a  joint  and  the  work  will  then 
look  like  solid  rock.  To  some  extent,  it  will 
be  observed,  this  has  already  been  obtained, 
and  picture  No.  4  looks  more  natural  than 
picture  No.  3,  but  after  a  single  season's 
growth  the  effect  will  be  far  more  striking. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  JIeyer. 


NOTES    FROM    SW^ANSW^ICK. 

Mistakes   in   a   Recent  Gardening;  Book 

FOR  Children. 
In  some  of  the  books  about  gardening  that 
appear  in  such  steady  streams  there  are  many 
mistakes  in  names  which  grate  horribly  on  the 
ear  of  even  a  moderately  practised  gardener 
averagely  accurate.  A  certain  recent  book 
addressed  to  children,  but  written  in  a  grown- 
up way  which  suggests  an  appeal  to  their 
elders  is  especially  and  astonishingly  defective 
in  this  respect.     One  might  put  up  with  slip- 
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2. — THE  SITE   CLEARED   AND  PREPARED    FOR  ROCK   BCILDINU    (SECOND   DAY). 


shod  writing  and  terribly  ungrammatical 
sentences,  but  it  is  rather  too  bad  of  any  author 
to  "set  up"  to  write  agardening  book  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  and  misspell  one  plant  name  in 
ten  !  If  people  who  really  do  not  know  very 
much  about  their  subject,  otherwise  than  in 
theory,  mmt  deliver  their  dicta,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  proof-reader  who  is  a  practical 
gardener  and  owns  to  a  little  Latin  might  be 
advantageously  made  compulsory.  Of  course 
scholars  snifi'  at  gardeners'  Latin,  and  still 
more  at  gardeners'  Greek,  and  more  especially 
when  the  two  are  morganatically  allied,  but 
such  as  our  garden  nomenclature  is,  it  has  its 
own  and  quite  arbitrary  orthography,  and  must 
be  taken  or — in  these  cases  preferably — left. 
"Printer's  errors"  occur,  of  course,  and  are 
annoying  enough,  and  publishers  are  not 
always  grateful  to  their  authors  for  lavishly 
corrected  proofs,  but  the  author  cannot  shift 
all  his  duty  to  his  public  on  other  shoulders 
and  go  blameless.  I  lost  sympathy  with  the 
author  of  the  interesting 

"Tuscan  Garden" 
when  she  recorded  the  evasion  of  her  garden 
on  a  certain  day  when  some  particularly  inte- 
resting Chrysanthemum  cuttings  had  arrived 
from  England,  and  the  consequent  vexation  of 
their  sufl'ering  because  they  had  to  wait — 
whether  three  days  or  longer  is  not  quite  clear 
— to  be  potted.  Such  a  task  is  so  easy  and 
so  pleasant  she  might  surely  have  done  it 
her.self  without  any  waiting  at  all ;  a  real 
gardener  would,  I  think,  have  flown  to  it. 
However,  carping  aside,  the  "  Tuscan  Garden  " 
is  recalled  tome  because  we  have  been  planting 
some  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  in  this  book  there 
is  an  interesting  note  about  it  which  altered 
the  destiny  of  one  of  the  trees.  First  planted 
as  a  shrubbery  background,  to  set  off  Prunus 
triloba  in  front,  one  of  the  batch  has  been 
promoted  to  a  sunny  position  in  the  best  part 
of  the  fruit  garden,  because  the  author  of  the 
Italian  memoralia  (this  is  late  or  Dog  Latin, 
and,  therefore,  a  more  appropriate  word  than 
the  classically  correct  "  memorabilia"  for  use 
on  garden  occasion)  says  that  its  fruit  is 
very  delicious,  and  it  is,  therefore,  being 
extensively  grown  in  Tuscany.  Possibly  it 
is  known  here,  but,  like  the  writer,  I  have 
only  heard  of  the  tree  as  an  ornament,  and 
should  like  information  on  this  point.  A 
belated  argument  against  too  much  "massing" 
which  has  just  occurred  to  me  is  suggested  by 
our  difficulties  in  deciding  where  the  "masses" 
we  have— in  some  cases— -dutifully  planned 
are  to  go.  For  example,  in  planting  Anemone 
fulgens  who  can  say  whether  it  will  like  the 
site  chosen  for  it  ?  It  is,  of  course,  a  lovely 
thing  made  much  more  lovely  by  being  planted 
in  quantity,  but  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
that  it  will  succeed  in  any  particular  situation, 
and  as  it  is  hardly  cheap  enough  for  very 
extended  experiment,  and  ground  is  very  much 
too  precious  for  the  same,  are  we  not  morally 
compelled  to  dot  it  about  in  trial  patches  ? 
Eventually,  no  doubt,  all  these  can  be  con- 
glomerated, but  in  the  meanwhile  separated 
group  planting  seems  inevitable.  Even  in 
gardens  whose  every  foot  of  soO  is  known  in 
all  its  characteristics  to  the  owner  some  quite 
trifling  change  of  position  may  make  all  the 
difterence  to  a  plant :  how  much  more  is  this 
the  case  where  the  soil  difi'erings  are  as  yet  an 
unconned  book  to  a  new  comer. 

Among  willing  plants  Arabis  alpina  fl.-pl. 
certainly  takes  a  high  place.  It  seems  not 
only  able  but  eager  to  grow  anywhere  and 
under  any  conditions.  Some  very  small  bits, 
broken  ofl'  by  accident,  and  thrust  loosely  into 
the  ground  in  November,  have,  I  see,  rooted 
and  spread  to  thrifty  little  plants    already. 
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while  the  legitimately  planted  clumps  run 
rampantly  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  order  of 
■events  that  the  very  superior  scion  of  a  race 
should  so  far  outstrip  the  original  type  in 
vigour  as  well  as  in  beauty. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Garden  asks  where 
Palm  seeds  can  be  procured,  and  her  question 
answers  itself  in  the  same  issue,  for  the  desired 
seeds  are  therein  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  Vast  is  the  number  of  Palms  them- 
selves that  auctioneers  yearly  offer,  and  pre- 
sumably sell  at  prices  remunerative  to  the 
growers.  Since  the  average  non-gardening 
buyer  of  room  plants  must  take  most  of  these 
over  from  retail  florists  it  appears  that  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  must  be  always 
proceeding.  '  M.  L.  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANGES     IN-    THE     METHODS     OF 
EXHIBITING  LARGE  BLOOMS. 

REFERENCE  is  frequently  made  by 
contributors  to  The  Gaeden  of  the 
need  for  altering  the  present  system 
of  exhibiting  large  exhibition  blooms. 
A  change  of  methods  in  showing  large 
blooms  has,  however,  been  carried 
out  in  some  degree,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to 
many  in  several  instances,  and  keen  observers 
will  not  have  attended  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  meetings  a,nd  exhibitions  of  some  of 
the  leading  provincial  Chrysanthemum  societies 
without  having  seen  evidence  of  the  desire  for  a 
more  satisfactory  way  of  exhibiting  the  larger 
blooms.  Those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
flower  at  heart  know  well  how  monotonous  a  con- 
tinuous array  of  blooms  set  up  on  show-boards 
becomes  to  a  casual  visitor. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  for 
8ome  years  encouraged  a  change  from  orthodox 
ways.  Classes  in  which  some  of  the  best  blooms 
in  the  show  are  displayed  in  vases  are  increasing 
in  number,  and  appear  to  have  quite  eclipsed  what 
were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  great  events  to 
win,  notably  the  forty-eight  Japanese,  and  the 
twenty-four  Japanese,  too.  The  great  vase  class 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  show,  which  has  always 
been  set  out  in  the  cooler  quarters  of  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  has,  since  its  institution,  always  proved  a 
success.  There  are  also  several  other  classes  in 
which  the  large  blooms,  usually  to  the  number  of 
six,  have  to  be  set  up  in  a  single  vase,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  face  all  round  alike. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  six  white  or  six  yellow 
Japanese  blooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  arranged 
on  the  ordinary  show-boards,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  displaying  them 
without  the  petals  of  one  bloom  interlacing  with 
those  of  its  neighbour  on  the  same  board.  What 
is  the  case  now  ?  The  individual  beauty  of  each 
bloom  is  seen,  and  the  arrangement  is  generally 
good. 

There  were  also  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  November  exhibition  classes  for  incurved 
blooms,  to  be  set  up  in  vases,  and  a  very  welcome 
•change  they  were  to  the  exhibits  on  show-boards. 
The  incurved  blooms  never  looked  better,  and 
their  splendid  depth  was  better  seen  than  when 
"cupped  up"  on  the  show-boards.  The  Anemones 
ia  some  oases  were  also  exhibited  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  small  number  of  exhibits  was  regrettable. 
For  some  reason  the  money  prizes  in  the  classes 
for  these  quaint  flowers  are  not  liberal.  This  may 
possibly  account  for  the  poorness  of  the  display. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
all  classes,  and  those  who  desire  to  make  their 
exhibitions  even  more  popular  than  many  of  them 
•are  to  -  day,  and  who  also  wish  to  revive  the 
flagging  interest  of  some  of  the  less  fortunate  ones, 
should  give  this  matter  careful  attention.  No  one 
type  should  receive  too  large  a  share  of  the  prize 
money.     Although  singles,  both  large  and  small 
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flowered,  are  displayed  in  dwarf  earthenware  vases 
— and  this  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  show- 
boards  used  at  one  time — there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Taller  vases  and  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  flowers  should  be  asked  for.  Three 
vases,  each  with  twelve  blooms  daintily  adjusted, 
would  look  immeasurably  better  than  the  six 
vases  of  six  blooms  in  each,  arranged  as  they  are 
at  present  with  mechanical  regularity.  Better 
still  would  it  be  to  see  three  vases,  arranged  as  a 
decorative  exhibit,  in  which  the  exhibitor  should 
be  required  to  use  a  given  number  of  varieties  at 
least.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  illustrating 
their  decorative  value. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Pompons  and  Pompon  Anemones.  These  charming 
flowers  when  partially  disbudded,  and  free-flower- 
ing sprays  requisitioned,  are  capable  of  creating  an 
effect  of  which  few  persons  are  aware.  The  use  of 
vases  in  which  to  display  the  different  types  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  should  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely transforming  the  appearance  of  the  shows, 
and  this  would  also  serve  to  break  up  the  long  and 
even  lines  and  flatness  which  have  characterised 
Chrysanthemum  shows  since  they  first  became 
popular.  Each  year  the  change  would  be  more 
noticeable,  as  the  newer  introductions  would  give 
novelty  to  the  display.  The  December  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  as  an  exhibition 
was  far  more  interesting  than  most  of  its  kind, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  vases  of  blooms 
largely  predominated.  Each  vase  of  flowers  had 
something  in  it  to  please,  and  there  was  nothing 
monotonous  about  them.  The  splendid  exhibition 
of  the  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  the 
unrivalled  Central  Hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season, 
was  an  object-lesson  of  what  could  be  done  with 
large  blooms  in  vases,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
decorative  kind.  D.  B.  Crane. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Native  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Winter. 
Rambling  about  the  country  in  winter  one  be- 
comes  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  our  native  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.     Seven 
names   comprise   them    all — Yew,    Holly,    Scotch 


Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Box,  and  Ivy.  Even  of 
these  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  (commonly  so- 
called,  though  the  Scotch  is  a  Pine)  are  doubtful 
natives,  though  so  long  acclimatised  that  they 
may  be  classed  with  our  own.  Those  who  are 
laying  out  new  grounds  on  a  large  scale  would 
do  well  to  plant  these  grand  things  in  plenty  ; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  new  planting  that  is  taken 
in  hand,  unless  the  owner  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  shrubs  and  some  taste  in  their  choice  and  dis- 
position, a  planting  of  these  alone  would  save  him 
from  many  a  regrettable  mistake  and  from  the 
prospect  of  the  usual  senseless  jumble  of  mixed 
shrubbery  that  has  hopelessly  spoilt  thousands 
of  gardens. 

No  foreign  shrubs  can  compare  with  or  take  the 
place  of  our  Yews  and  Hollies.  However  large  a 
collection  of  exotics  may  be  in  a  well-stocked 
arboretum,  a  winter  walk  among  them  only  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  more  cheerfully  handsome 
than  our  Hollies  or  more  solemnly  dignified  than 
our  Yews.  On  dry,  sandy  soils  no  conifer  is 
better  for  England  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  or  for 
moist,  loamy  regions  and  valley  bottoms  none  is 
better  than  the  Spruce.  Exception  is  sometimes 
taken  to  the  Spruce,  and  when  planted  in  other 
than  the  place  it  likes  it  is,  indeed,  a  wretched 
object,  as  on  dry  and  hilly  grounds.  But  a  mass 
of  common  Spruces  in  a  cool  alluvial  bottom  is  a 
picture  of  well-being,  and  no  one  can  deny  their 
majesty  on  alpine  hillsides.  The  Douglas  Fir  is 
sometimes  recommended  in  their  stead,  but  this 
beautiful  and  quick-growing  tree  must  still  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment.  There  is  not,  as  yet, 
a  single  old  Douglas  Fir,  and  there  are  some  among 
our  botanical  experts  who  are  yet  in  doubt 
whether,  for  all  its  young  vigour,  it  will  be  a 
lasting  tree  for  our  country.        ' 

Then  for  dry  uplands  in  light  soils  there  is  the 
lovely  .Juniper,  best  of  all  its  kind  (though  often 
in  nurseries  foreign  ones  only  are  offered  to  its 
exclusion),  and  for  chalky  soils  and  loams  the  Box 
luxuriates  and  can  be  used  as  a  small  tree  as  well 
as  in  its  usual  bush  form.  The  use  of  common 
Ivy  should  not  be  forgotten.  How  important  it  is 
in  winter  may  be  perceived  by  anyone  during  a 
country  drive,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  one 
most  conspicuous  living  thing,  adapting  itself  to  a 
diversity  of  use  that  is  quite  extraordinary. — 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardeiis. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE     HOLLY     AND    SOME 
OF    ITS    VARIETIES. 

COMMON  Holly  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  hardy  evergreens, 
and,  as  The  Garden  has  pointed 
out  on  several  occasions,  is  not 
planted  so  much  as  it  might  be. 
This  neglect,  however,  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
is  also  a  fairly  expensive  plant  to  buy, 
especially  when  it  has  attained  any  size.  The 
Holly  is  a  native  of  Britain,  Europe,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  often  foind  in 
this  country  growing  in  the  middle  of  woods, 
where  its  dark  shining  foliage  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  deciduous  trees  or  Scotch 
Pines  surrounding  it ;  but  although  a  native 
plant,  and  one  that  should  be  easy  to  deal 
with  under  cultivation,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  transplant.  In  raising  it  from  seed 
the  berries  should  be  gathered  in  early  winter, 
mixed  with  sand,  and  put  in  a  heap  covered 
with  turf  until  spring.  About  the  middle  or 
end  of  April  they  should  be  sown  in  a  prepared 
bed  out  of  doors,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  A  small  proportion 
will  germinate  the  first  year,  but  the  main  crop 
will  not  appear  till  the  second  season,  and 
if  the  bed  is  left  the  third  year  will  see  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  belated  stragglers  above  ground. 
The  work,  however,  with  Hollies  has  only 
begun  when  the  seedlings  are  above  ground, 
as  upon  the  attention  they  receive  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  their  future  welfare 
depends.  The  seedlings  should  be  planted 
on  good  ground,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
manure,  and  be  moved  annually  in  the  autumn 
for  the  next  three  sea.sons  at  least,  when  they 
will  retain  some  soil  about  the  roots  and  will 
stand  two  years  without  removal.  They  will 
then  be  only  about  18  inches  to  i  feet  in  height, 
and  their  growth  afterwards— unless  they  are 


permanently  jilanted — will  be  nearly,  or  quite, 
as  slow,  so  that  a  good  Holly,  10  feet  high, 
that  will  bear  removal  without  dying  is  the 
product  of  many  years'  growth,  and  also 
means  that  much  time  and  labour  have  been 
expended  in  transplanting  it. 

Selection. 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  named  varieties 
of  the  Holly,  but  many  of  them  are  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  while  some  of  the 
others  are  so  much  alike  that  the  numbers  are 
greatly  reduced  when  we  come  to  really 
distinct  forms.  A  good  selection  comprises 
the  following  : — 

Varieties  with  Silver  Variegation. 

Silver  Milkmaid  Holly  (argentea  medio 
picta).— This  is  a  handsome  plant  when  it  is 
kept  true  ;  but  unless  carefully  watched  and 
the  strange  growths  cut  away  it  is  apt  to  go 
green.  The  leaf  is  like  that  of  the  common 
Holly  in  size,  shape,  and  spines,  and  the  white 
variegation  is  confined  to  the  centre  leaf,  the 
edges  being  of  a  bright  shining  green. 

Silver  Queen  Holly  (argentea  regina). — This 
has  a  rounded,  rather  flattened,  spiny  leaf,  with 
a  deep  border  of  silver,  changing  to  creamy 
white  in  winter.  The  wood  is  purplish  red, 
and  the  plant  has  a  close  and  compact  habit. 

Handsioorth  Silver  H oil y  (handsworthensis). 
^This  is  the  best  all-round  silver  variegated 
Holly,  being  bold  and  striking  in  colour,  and 
of  an  upright  and  vigorous  habit.  The  leaf 
resembles  that  of  the  common  Holly,  and  the 
variegation  is  confined  to  a  broad  stripe  around 
the  edge,  the  centre  being  of  a  dark  shining 
green. 

Varieties  with  Golden  Variegation. 

Aurea  anc/nsti/olia. — This  is  an  upright, 
quick-growing  variety,  with  narrow  spinous 
leaves,  which  are  narrowly  bordered  with  gold. 
It  makes  a  handsome  pyramidal  plant  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

Gold  Milkmaid  Holly  {oMTea,  medio-iiicta). — 
This  is  similar  to  the  Silver  Milkmaid,  except 
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that  the  variegation  is  bright  yellow  instead  of 
white. 

Golden  Queen  Holly  (aurea  regina). — This  is 
by  far  the  brightest  of  the  variegated  Hollies,, 
but  it  is,  unfortunately,  of  slow  growth,  and 
takes  many  years  to  form  a  really  good  plant. 
The  leaf  has  usually  a  broad  margin  of  clear 
golden-yellow,  but  sometimes  the  variegation 
is  in  large  splashes  of  colour,  and  occasionally 
whole  leaves  and  branches  will  be  found  entirely 
yellow. 

Moonlight  Holly  (fiavescens). — This  is  a  very 
handsome  plant  when  well  coloured,  the  leaves 
having  a  pale  yellow  tint  exactly  resembling  a 
plant  seen  by  moonlight.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
and  a  fairly  rapid  grower. 

Golden  King  Holly  (aurea  rex).— This  is  a 
comparatively  new  form,  but  one  that  will  be 
popular  when  it  becomes  better  known.  It  is 
a  plant  of  bold  and  vigorous  habit,  and  from 
present  appearances  will  make  a  handsome 
tree.  The  leaves  are  large  and  broad,  mostly 
entire,  or  \vith  few  spines,  and  have  a  broad 
edging  of  clear  golden-yellow,  with  a  centre  of 
dark  .shining  green.  A  distinct  and  good 
Holly. 

]Yaterer's  Gold  Holly  (watereriana). — For 
standards  or  low  bushes  for  formal  gardens 
this  Holly  cannot  be  beaten,  as  it  is  of  a  close, 
compact  habit,  and  requires  little  attention  to 
kee])  it  in  shape.  The  leaves  are  oval  in  shape, 
ending  in  a  short  spine.  The  margins  are 
entire  and  broadly  edged  with  gold. 

Gbeen-leaved  Varietie."*. 

Balearica. — This  is  an  upright,  quick  grower, 
with  very  dark  green  shining  leaves,  mostly 
entire,  but  occasionally  with  a  few  spines  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  which  is  also  wavy 
in  outline.  It  berries  well  in  most  seasons, 
and  the  bright  red  fruits  are  .shown  to  advan- 
tage by  the  dark  foliage  and  the  open  habit  of 
the  plant. 

CamellirffoUa  (laurifolia). — This  is  a  Holly 
that  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
receives,  as  it  is  a  bold  and  striking  plant, 
especially  as  a  large  specimen.  The  leaves  are 
from  i  inches  to  4  inches  long,  entire,  or  with 
but  few  spines,  dark  green,  and  shining  as  if 
varnished.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  of 
rather  thin  habit  in  a  young  state,  but  filling 
out  well  with  age. 

Hedgehog  Holly  (f erox).  —  This  probably 
."hows  as  much  variation  from  the  type  as  any 
Holly.  The  leaves,  which  are  rather  small, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  spines  on  the  edges,  a 
covering  of  short  spines  on  the  upper  side,  which 
character  is  well  illustrated  by  the  common 
name.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  form  a  specimen  of  any 
size.  There  are  two  variegated  forms  of  this, 
viz.,  var.  f.  argentea,  with  white  variegation, 
and  var.  f.  aurea,  coloured  with  yellow. 

Yellow-berried  Holly  (fructu  luteo). — This 
only  difters  from  the  type  in  the  bright  yellow 
of  its  fruits  and  the  lighter  colour  of  the  wood 
and  leaves.  It  is  also  a  more  rapid  and 
upright  grower,  and  berries  well. 

Hodginsii. — Next  to  the  common  Holly  this 
has  probably  the  largest  sale  of  any,  and  its 
popularity  is  well  deserved,  as  it  is  handsome, 
of  good  habit,  and  fairly  quick  gi-owth.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  broad,  armed  with  stout 
spines,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green.  As  a 
hedge  plant  it  is  equal  to  any  plant  grown. 

Scotch  Holly  (scotica).  —  This  is  a  slow 
growing  bushy  form  with  ovate,  leathery 
leaves,  which  are  wavy  and  spineless,  and 
thickened  along  the  edges.  It  makes  a 
splendid  bush  plant  of  medium  height. 

Wilsoni. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
plant,    of    vigorous   habit,   with    large,    fiat. 
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rugose  leaves  edged  with  straight  spines.  It 
makes  a  handsome  pyramidal  bush  with  age, 
and  has  large  crimson  berries. 

Weeping  Hollies. 

Pcrrifs  Weejnng  Holly  (argentea  pendula). — 
This  is  a  good  pendulous  form  with  typical 
leaves  edged  with  silver.  It  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  requires  time  to  form  a  really  good 
specimen. 

Watei-e7-'s  Gold  Weeping  Holly  (aurea 
pendula).  —This  resembles  the  former,  except 
that  the  variegation  is  golden  instead  of  silver 
and  the  leaves  are  somewhat  smaller. 

Pendula.  —  This  is  a  green- 
leaved  weeping  form,  and  makes 
a  handsome  plant  of  its  class 
when  well  grown  It  is  of  fairly 
rapid  growth  and  makes  a  good 
specimen  with  very  little  atten- 
tion. 

All  the  Hollies  require  a 
certaia  amount  of  attention  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  especially 
when  young,  as  they  are  apt  to 
grow  bushy  and  broad  instead  of 
going  upwards.  August  is  the 
best  time  for  pruning,  as  a  short 
growth  is  made  before  winter, 
which  keeps  them  from  looking 
bare. 

The  common  Holly  is  best  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  can  be  raised  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting,  or  by  means  of 
cuttings  and  layers.  The  latter 
is  the  best  method,  except  in  the 
case  of  standards,  which  are 
budded  on  stocks  of  the  type 
during  summer  or  early  autumn. 
The  Weeping  Hollies  should  be 
worked  8  feet  or  10  feet  high  to 
be  effective.  .J.  Clark. 

Bagshot,  Siirrey. 


Sweet  Briar  and  Penzance  hybrids,  Boursaults 
and  R.  rubrifolia,  Rosa  alba  and  vars.,  R. 
lucida  and  the  double  kind,  R.  m.acrantha,  R. 
Andersoni,  Carmine  Pillar,  Leuchtstern,  Eleanor 
Berkeley,  Rubin,  Psyche,  Dawn,  Una,  Pomifera, 
R.  humilis  and  hybrids,  'Moss  and  Provence 
Roses,  Hybrid  Chinas,  such  as  Mme.  Plantier, 
Vivid,  itc,  and  the  Ayrshires  and  other 
climbers  derived  from  R.  sempervirens  and 
R.  arvensis.    . 

Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  in  the 
cold  Midlands  and  the  worst  climates  of  Scot- 
land could  add  to  our  list  Roses  found  to  be 
hardy  in  rather  severe  districts. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSE    FLORA. 

OF  the  Cluster  Roses, 
V  so-called  from  the 
I  flowers  appearing 
r  in  clusters  or 
bunches,  Flora  is 
one  of  the  sweetest; 
its  colour  is  a  clear  pink,  and,  as 
the  illustration  suggests,  it 
blooms  abundantly.  It  is  strong 
in  growth,  and  just  the  Rose  for 
the  corner  of  a  pergola  such 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  I 
was  charmed  with  the  article  on 
pergolas  you  published  a  few 
weeks  ago— I  mean  Miss  Jekyll's 
contribution.  I  have  read  it  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  Viatob. 

[The  article  referred   to  appeared  in  The 
Garden  of  November  8  and  15. — Ed.1 


a  garden  ?  If  they  are  essential  why  not  plant 
them  in  some  enclosed  garden  kept  solely  for 
such  objects,  into  the  close  recesses  of  which  no 
stranger's  eye  could  penetrate  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  case  of  dwarfs  all  experience 
seems  to  have  proved  that  their  beet  protector  in 
hard  weather  is  soil,  and  such  covering  up  as  may 
be  needful  to  keep  the  wood  from  injury  by  frost 
offends  no  one.  If  standard  Roses  must  be  had, 
and  not  all  Rose  lovers  care  for  them,  at  least  is 
it  not  better  to  grow  as  such  good  hardy  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  or  other  hardy  varieties  than  tender 
ones  like  so  many  Teas  that  will  not  endure  the 
sliarp  frosts  of  our  winters,  without  being  made 
into  scarecrows,  especially  when  following  on  a 
dull,  cool  summer.  Of  course  I 
___  may  be  told  that  what  does  not 

• ..  -..v,' ..-^  offend  the  vision  of  such  a  cultured 

lover  of  Roses  and  of  high  art  in 
horticulture  as  Mr.  Edward  Mawley 
should  not  offend  mine.  That  may 
be  or  may  not  be  so,  but  after  all 
how  many  readers  of  The  GARnES 
are  there  who  can  honestly  say  they 
would  like  to  have  in  their  gardens. 
TJ  winter-thatched  standard  Roses? 

A.  Dean. 
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HARDINESS  OF  ROSES. 
Varieties  for  Cold  Climates. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  from  Sweden  wishes  to  know 
which  of  the  good  garden  Roses  are  likely  to 
be  the  hardiest.  He  does  not  say  for  what 
part  of  Sweden  they  are  wanted,  and  his  post 
town  does  not  appear  on  ordinary  maps ; 
neither  does  he  state  his  extreme  winter 
temperature  nor  length  of  winter.  We  should 
advise  him  to  try  the  following  :  — Rugosas  and 
their  hybrids,  Scotch  Briars  and  R.  altaica, 


CLIMBING   ROSE  FLORA   OVER  POLE. 

WINTER  PROTECTION  TO  ROSES. 
I  SUPPOSE  giving  to  tender  Tea  Roses  the  sort  of 
protection  that  you  say  Mr.  Mawley  gives  his 
standard  Teas  in  Herts,  and  which  you  have  so 
forcibly,  though  not  picturesquely,  illustrated,  is 
not  only  needful  so  far  as  these  Roses  are  con- 
cerned, but  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  what  a 
penalty  has  to  be  paid  for  the  summer  pleasure  of 
having  standard  Teas  in  one's  garden  by  making 
them,  to  ensure  protection  from  frost,  such 
hideous  objects  as  are  those  depicted  on  page  410. 
I  like  Roses  as  well  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
rosarian,  but  I  could  not  tolerate  the  existence 
of  such  depressing  and  ungainly  things  as 
thatched  heads  of  standard  Teas  in  my  garden. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  if  such  form  of  pro- 
tection be  needful.  Why  grow  standard  Teas  at 
all,   at   least   in   any  open  or  conspicuous  part  of 


INDOOR     GARDEN. 

GREENHOUSE  ACACIAS. 

ANY  of  the  Acacias  suit- 
able for  greenhouse 
culture  are  excellent 
indoor  flowering 
plants,  for  they  are 
easily  grown,  require 
little  fire-heat,  and  flower  profusely 
either  planted  out  in  borders  or 
when  growing  in  pots.  Upwards  of 
400  species  are  known,  and  of  these 
about  one-fourth  are  in  cultivation 
at  Kew.  Of  these  species  some 
eight  or  ten  are  often  met  with  in 
gardens,  but  numerous  others  rarely 
.seen  are  quite  as  worthy  of  culture. 
The  genus  is  widely  distributed 
through  Australia  and  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  far 
the  greater  number  and  the  most 
useful  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  being  found  in  Australia.  As 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  large 
genus  a  great  diversity  of  form 
exists,  some  species  making  large 
timber  trees,  others  low  bushes  not 
more  than  1  foot  or  2  feet  high, 
with  all  sorts  of  intermediate  stages. 
The  Australian  species  as  a  rule 
have  stems  without  spines,  so  differ- 
ing from  many  of  the  species  from 
other  countries  which  are  armed 
with  very  formidable  spines,  ranging 
from  half  an  inch  or  so  long  in  some 
species  to  the  long  horn-like  spines 
of  the  American  A.  Hindsii  and  A. 
spadicigera,  the  latter  being  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bull's  Horn 
Acacia.  Many  of  the  Australian  species  have  no 
true  leaves,  the  leaves  being  reduced  to  mere  scales, 
while  the  petioles  are  enlarged  and  fulfil  all  the 
functions  of  such  ;  these  enlarged  petioles  are 
known  as  phyllodes.  This  character  must  not, 
however,  be  looked  for  in  all  the  Australian 
species,  for  in  some  cases  true  leaves  are  borne,  and 
in  others  both  leaves  and  phyllodes  ;  the  best 
example  of  the  latter  case  is  A.  melanoxylon. 

The  flowers  of  the  Australian  species  are  of 
various  shades  of  vellow,  in  one  or  two  cases  being 
almost  white.  They  are  borne  either  in  small 
fluffy  balls,  short  racemes,  or  large  panicles,  and 
the  time  of  flowering  is  from  October  to  May. 

The  uses  to  which  Acacias  can  be  put  are  many 
and  varied.  As  pot  plants  they  are  decidedly 
ornamental  and  are  essential  to  the  furnishing  of  a 
conservatory  in  spring,  while  for  planting  out  in 
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large  houses  they  are  indispensable.  When  grown 
in  the  latter  way  the  generous  treatment  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  growth  and  flowers. 

The  usefulness  of  Australian  Acacias  for  fur- 
nishing large  houses  is  well  shown  at  Kew,  where 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  winter  garden 
is  made  by  these  plants,  there  being  many  huge 
specimens  which  flower  well  annually.  The  soil 
most  suitable  for  Acacias  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  into  which  plenty  of  sand  has  been  mixed. 
It  is  essential  that  the  drainage  both  for  pot  and 
border  plants  should  be  perfect,  as  they  dislike 
stagnant  water  about  the  roots.  After  flowering 
the  plants  should  be  well  cut  back,  and  the  house 
kept  close  and  moist  until  young  shoots  appear. 
Repotting  should  then  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  new 
roots  are  formed  abundance  of  light  and  air  must 
be  given  till  the  flowering  season  approaches,  when 
a  little  more  warmth  maybe  given  with  advantage. 
As  Acacias  much  dislike  any  disturbance  at  the 
roots,  when  planting  out  is  contemplated  take 
care  to  place  the  plants  at  once  in  the  positions 
the}'  are  to  occupy  permanently. 

The  habit  of  each  species  suggests  the  method  of 
culture  to  adopt.  Some  are  seen  at  their  best  when 
grown  as  trees,  others  as  bushes,  and  others  again 
which  make  long  scandent  growths  are  never  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  supported  by  a 
pillar.  The  temperature  necessary  for  Acacias 
depends  on  the  time  they  are  wanted  in  flower. 
If  they  are  to  bloom  naturally  they  merely 
require  a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  but 
if  they  are  wanted  in  flower  for  midwinter  a 
minimum  of  45°  should  be  given.  Pot  plants  will 
winter  very  well  in  a  frame  with  a  cool  ash  bottom, 
and  are  improved  by  being  plunged  outdoors  in 
summer.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
When  seeds  are  to  be  sown  thej-  should  be  soaked 
in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  previous  to 
sowing  ;  this  will  assist  germination.  Cuttings  of 
yoang  shoots  3  inches  long  root  readily  in  summer. 
Insects  do  not  trouble  Acacias  very  much,  thrip 
being  the  worst  enemy,  and  this  may  be  kept  down 
by  fumigating. 

Of  the  numerous  cultivated  species,  the  following 
are  the  most  useful  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  : — 

A.  acinacea. — This  is  a  slender  and  graceful  plant, 
from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  bearing  small  linear 
phyllodes  three-quarters  of  an  ineh  long,  and 
numerous  small  round  fluffy  balls  of  yellow 
flowers.     It  flowers  naturally  in  March. 

A.  arinata. — This  was  introduced  about  a 
century  ago,  and  is  probably  the  one  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  gardens,  being  grown  largely 
in  some  places  for  market.  Its  principal  charac- 
teristics are  a  dense  bushy  habit,  obliquely  ovate, 
spiny  dark  green  phyllodes,  and  good-sized  round 
heads  of  fragrant  golden  flowers.  The  varieties 
angustifolia  and  undulata  are  worth  growing, 
particularly  the  former.  It  is  excellent  when 
planted  in  a  border,  shoots  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  being 
made  annually,  which  early  in  April  are  wreathed 
with  blossoms.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  semi- 
pendulous,  the  phyllodes  long  and  narrow.  In 
addition  to  being  good  border  plants,  all  the  three 
are  excellent  for  pot  culture. 

A.  bailnyana. — This  is  one  of  the  newer  species, 
and  has  not  been  in  cultivation  many  years.  From 
its  habit  of  growth  it  appears  as  if  it  will  make  a 
tree.  It  produces  true  leaves,  which  are  of  a  lovely 
glaucous  hue  and  bipinnate.  It  blooms  when 
young,  the  flowers  being  in  small,  globose  heads 
arranged  in  short  racemes.     The  colour  is  golden. 

A.  celaiitrifolia. — Though  this  is  not  one  of  the 
strongest  growers,  it  makes  a  shapely  bush  and 
flowers  freely.  The  phyllodes  are  from  li  inches 
to  2  inches  long,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  pale 
yellow,  are  in  short  axillary  racemes.  It  is  very 
distinct  from  most  species,  but  is  considered  by 
some  a  synonym  of  A.  myrtifolia.  The  two  are 
certainly  much  alike,  but  whilst  the  flowers  of  the 
former  are  yellow  those  of  the  latter  are  almost 
white. 

.4,  cultriformi-^.  —T^he  curious  knife  -  shaped 
glaucous  phyllodes  of  this  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  other  species.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  South  Wales  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  is 
fairly  popular  in  gardens.    The  flowers  are  golden- 


yellow  and  borne  freely  in  round  heads.  Though 
it  will  grow  upwards  of  12  feet  high,  it  is  more 
often  a  quarter  that  height. 

A.  dealhata. — For  a  large  winter  garden  this 
is  excellent.  To  see  it  at  its  best  it  must  be 
planted  in  good  soil  and  have  room  to  develop  a 
good-sized  head.  It  is  popularly  called  the  Silver 
Wattle  on  account  of  its  glaucous  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
They  are  fragrant,  j'ellow,  and  produced  in  small 
round  balls,  which  are  again  arranged  in  large 
panicles.  For  a  small  house  it  is  not  suitable,  as 
it  is  only  when  it  has  attained  a  large  size  that  it 
is  seen  to  advantage. 

••1.  Drvmmondii. — This  is  a  very  free  flowering 
dwarf  species,  bearing  bipinnate  leaves  and  lemon- 
coloured  flowers  in  short,  drooping  racemes  ;  it 
makes  an  excellent  pot  plant,  and  is  also  suitable 
for  border  culture. 

A.  hattii/ala. — The  thin  wiry  stems  and  small 
three-cornered,  sharp-pointed  leaves  stamp  this  as 
distinct  from  anything  else.  Long  shoots  are 
made  annually,  along  which  the  small  cream- 
coloured  flowers  are  borne  profusely. 

.4.  lepro>ia. — No  better  subject  than  this  can  be 
obtained  for  clothing  a  tall  pillar  where  the  long 
slender  branches  can  hang  in  a  graceful  and 
natural  way.  The  whole  plant  is  light  and  elegant, 
the  phyllodes  being  ."i  inches  or  6  inches  long, 
very  narrow,  and  bright  green.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  and  freely  borne  along  the  whole  of 
last  year's  shoots  in  globose  heads.  March  and 
April  are  the  months  in  which  it  may  be  expected 
to  flower.  Though  seen  at  its  best  against  a 
pillar,  it  is  also  useful  as  a  pot  plant. 

^4.  lineata. — This  is  very  ornamental  by  reason 
of  its  long  narrow  phyllodes,  which  are  profusely 
borne,  and  give  the  plant  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  cream  -  coloured  and  appear 
throughout  autumn  and  winter. 

.4.  lonrjifolia. — This  has  strong  upright  growths, 
leafy  phyllodes  3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  numerous  upright  racemes  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long  of  yellow  flowers  borne  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  along  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  This  species  grows  at  least  15  feet 
high  and  quickly  forms  a  large  bush.  Several 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  floribunda  and 
magnifica  are  worth  growing  ;  both  are  freer  than 
the  type. 

A.  myrlifolia. — In  general  appearance  this  is 
much  like  A.  celastrifolia,  but  the  flowers  are 
almost  white. 

^4.  oUiqiia. — For  pots  this  is  excellent,  making 
a  shapely  bush  of  graceful  outline  and  flowering 
with  great  freedom.  It  rarely  grows  more  than 
2j  feet  high  ;  the  phyllodes  are  small,  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  flat.  The  flowers 
are  in  small  round  heads,  and  borne  from  the  leaf 
axils.     It  is  also  known  as  A.  ovata. 

.4.  platyplera. — The  winged  branches  of  this 
make  it  distinct  from  other  species.  In  some 
places  it  is  grown  for  market,  but  does  not  seem  so 
popular  as  are  several  others.  It  seems  to  like 
a  little  more  heat  than  most  Acacias,  and  also  more 
peat  in  the  soil.  At  Kew  a  fine  plant  6  feet 
high  is  growing  in  a  border  of  sandy  peat  in  the 
greenhouse  and  appears  to  be  C|uite  at  home.  The 
flowers  are  deep  yellow  and  appear  in  midwinter. 
At  Kew  a  plant  similar  in  habit,  but  with  white 
flowers,  flowered  last  year. 

.4.  pubescens.  — This  species  has  a  tree- like 
habit,  bipinnate  leaves,  and  small  heads  of  prim- 
rose-scented blossoms  produced  in  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  year  old  shoots.  It  is  increased 
by  root  cuttings,  and  should  only  be  severely 
pruned  every  other  year. 

.4.  pulchella.  —  Market  growers  have  long 
favoured  this  species,  and  it  is  well  known  by 
reason  of  its  small  bipinnate  leaves,  globose  heads 
of  golden  blossoms,  and  somewhat  spiny  shoots. 
At  Kew  it  grows  quite  20  feet  high  and  flowers 
very  freely. 

A.  rkeana. — Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  popular 
plant  with  market  growers.  It  makes  a  lovely 
specimen  grown  either  in  pots  or  borders,  the 
habit  being  pendulous  and  the  phyllodes  small. 
The  flower  heads  are  small  and  in  large  drooping 


racemes,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  cream. 
When  planted  out  it  should  be  supported  by  a 
rough  post  on  which  side  branches  a  foot  long  have 
been  left. 

••4.  urophylla. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower,  being  usually  at  its  best  about  Christmas. 
It  is  of  elegant  outline,  and  has  pendulous  branches. 
The  phj'Uodes  are  broadly  ovate,  the  flowers  almost 
white,  and  in  round  heads.  It  flowers  very  freely, 
and  deserves  to  become  popular. 

.4.  vemiciflua. — Seeds  of  this  were  first  sent  to 
Kew  about  1823,  though  it  had  been  discovered  in 
1S17  by  Mr.  Allen  Cunningham.  It  is  a  small 
grower  of  elegant  habit,  with  small  phyllodes  and 
large  quantities  of  golden  flowers.  It  is  worth  a 
place  in  any  garden,  being  good  alike  as  a  pot  or 
border  plant. 

.4.  ftrlicillata. — Visitors  to  Kew  during  March 
and  April  have  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  value  of  this  species,  for  there  are  several  fine 
specimens  in  the  Temperate  house  which  flower 
magnificently  every  year.  Branches  6  feet  or 
7  feet  long  are  made  annually.  These  are  clothed 
with  small,  dark  green,  sharp-pointed  phyllodes, 
which  in  the  flowering  season  are  almost  hidden 
by  small  cylindrical  racemes  of  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms.  Though  it  flowers  well  as  a  pot  plant  it 
is  best  seen  when  forming  bushes  12  feet  to  15  feet 
high  and  8  feet  to  10  feet  through. 

W.  Daiximore. 
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GARDEN    PEAS. 

RECORDS  of  the  Pea  trials  at  Chiswick— 
and  for  the  past  three  years  they  have 
been  exceptionally  extensive  and  good 
ones — make  interesting  study.  Still, 
they  offer  chief  interest  to  those 
privileged  to  examine  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
otticials  do.  Whilst  various  awards  are  made — and 
properly  made,  too — to  some  old  varieties,  the 
merits  of  which  have  in  the  past  not  received 
adequate  notice,  the  growing  of  these  enables  the 
committee  to  note  with  fair  and  full  comparison 
how  far  novelties  or  new  varieties  do  present 
advance  over  those  of  preceding  years.  Last 
summer,  with  a  very  fine  trial,  only  three  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded,  and  these  to  varie- 
ties some  time  in  commerce,  viz.,  Daisy,  Senator, 
and  The  Gladstone.  All  were  found  in  first-class 
condition  and  with  high-class  reputations.  In 
the  preceding  year  (1901)  the  only  first-class  certifi- 
cate awarded  was  to  Prizewinner,  then  a  remarkably 
fine  cropping  variety,  and  the  preceding  year  only 
two  first-class  certificates  were  granted,  these 
being  to  Edwin  Beckett,  a  new  variety,  and  to 
Alderman,  the  finest  probably  of  all  the  tall 
section.  First-class  certificates  are  awarded  now 
only  to  varieties  that  stand  out  from  the  general 
body  of  others  as  being  exceptionally  good,  and 
with  so  many  assumed  new  varieties  in  the  trial, 
it  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  three  getting 
these  awards  last  year  were  well  known  established 
ones.  That  leads  to  the  very  natural  assumption 
that  raisers  have  in  general  excellence  in  cropping, 
fine  pods,  productiveness,  and  flavour  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  their  tether.  Edwin  Beckett 
was  the  only  Pea  which  secured  the  first-class 
certificate  whilst  still  an  unknown  variety  during 
the  past  three  years.  Even  Prizewinner  so  fine 
in  1901  was  known  in  commerce.  My  selection 
of  six  medium  height  garden  Peas  hard  to  beat 
are  Gradus,  Senator,  Peerless,  Edwin  Beckett, 
Prizewinner,  and  The  Gladstone.  If  all  be  sown 
together  they  cover  a  good  period  of  time,  but  no 
one,  except  for  trial,  would  do  that.  A.  D. 

VEGETABLES  IN  SEASON. 
With  the  approach  of  severe  weather  choice 
vegetables  will  become  scarcer.  At  this  season 
those  that  give  a  distinct  change  will  be  welcomed, 
and  as  these  are  mostly  grown  with  little  trouble 
they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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Asparagus. 

This  vegetable  is  forced  so  readily  that  very 
little  advice  is  required  unless  it  be  to  amateurs, 
and  to  them,  unless  there  are  proper  structures 
and  good  material,  forcing  Asparagus  is  costly. 
Often  an  old  bed  that  has  seen  its  best  days  may 
with  advantage  be  lifted  and  placed  in  heat  and 
^brought  on  slowly ;  indeed,  hard  forcing  should 
not  be  attempted.  A  temperature  of  60°  is  ample, 
but  from  15"  to  20°  higher  temperature  may  be 
allowed  should  there  be  no  rapid  rise,  as  at  this 
date  the  roots  soon  respond  to  gentle  forcing.  I  have 
referred  to  beds  being  lifted.  This  only  applies  to 
certain  gardens,  but  roots  are  now  specially  grown 
by  the  trade  and  these  force  readily.  In  our  own 
case  we  use  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  leaves  in 
preference  to  large  bodies  of  rank  manure.  The 
moist  leaves  suit  the  roots  admirably.  Of  course 
all  forced  Asparagus  at  this  early  date  is  from 
glass  structures,  but  even  now  we  are  busy  pre- 
paring our  permanent  beds  for  cutting  early  in  the 
year,  and  from  these  beds  a  much  larger  supply  is 
maintained  than  fron:  lifted  roots,  and  the  quality 
ds  excellent. 

Seakale. 

The  old  but  -excellent  system  of  forcing  this 
vegetable  in  its  growing  quarters  had  much  to 
commend  it  —  though  the  labour 
•entailed  was  greater,  the  quality  was 
better.  Kale  forced  in  moist  leaves 
<or  under  pots  is,  in  ray  estimation, 
far  better  than  that  forced  in  a 
Mushroom  house  or  under  stages 
in  a  drier  atmosphere.  I  am  aware 
that  in  these  days,  when  rapid 
growth  and  larger  quantities  are 
needed,  different  ways  have  to  be 
thought  of.  Still,  in  a  private 
garden  it  should  be  remembered 
that  flavour  should  be  considered. 
The  market  garden  system  of  placing 
lifted  roots  in  trenches  and  forcing 
with  treated  manures  gives  good 
iKale,  as  the  roots  never  suffer  from 
•dryness  and  the  produce  is  very 
tender  and  succulent. 

Chicoky  as  a  Vegetable. 

Many  may  not  agree  with  me 
dn  placing  this  root  as  in  season 
at  this  date,  but  it  is,  and  a 
valuable  one  also  if  properly 
■cooked.  We  well  know  that  Chicory 
is  of  great  value  as  a  salad  plant, 
tut  its  value  as  a  vegetable  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Cultivation  is  simple ;  indeed,  only 
very  slow  forcing  is  needed,  and 
the  edible  portion  consists  of  the 
young  growths  about  4  inches  to 
i(3  inches  long  just  before  they  ex- 
pand. When  the  roots  are  placed 
in  the  dark,  such  as  in  a  Mushroom  house, 
about  every  fortnight  they  will  produce  a  regular 
supply,  and  as  these  are  so  readily  grown 
ifrom  seed  sown  in  the  spring  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  supply  through  the 
winter  months.  For  use  as  a  vegetable  the 
Witloof  is  the  strongest  grower.  This  has  a  com- 
pact growth,  that  when  cooked  and  served  with 
melted  butter  closely  resembles  Seakale ;  the 
common  or  ordinary  kind  is  not  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  consisting  of  thin  poor  growths.  The 
Witloof  and  similar  varieties  are  much  used  on 
ithe  Continent  as  a  vegetable. 

Celery. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  winter  vegetable  when 
stewed,  and  in  many  gardens  Celery  could  with 
advantage  be  grown  specially  for  this  purpose. 
•Of  course  a  white  variety  is  most  suitable,  and  I 
prefer  a  short  thick  grower.  Many  persons  prefer 
•Celery  to  Seakale,  and  when  well  served  it  is 
-delicious. 

CUCUMBBRS. 

Until  recently  Cucumbers  have  been  plentiful, 
-and  in  some  gardens  they  are  grown  all  the  year 


round.  I  would  advise  their  use  as  a  vegetable, 
as  they  are  agreeable  when  nicely  served.  For 
this  purpose  we  grow  the  short  kinds,  such  as 
Syon  House  or  Sutton's  Every  Day  Cucumber. 
The  latter  is  valuable  in  winter. 

Celeriac. 

This  is  quite  as  good  as  Seakale  when  served  as 
a  vegetable,  and  being  a  bulbous  root  it  needs 
more  cooking.  In  Germany  it  is  a  great  favourite 
in  winter  ;  being  of  sweet  and  nutty  flavour,  it  is 
much  liked,  and  splendid  roots  are  grown.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  from  seed  sown  early  in 
the  spring,  and  it  does  not  need  trenches  like 
Celery,  but  likes  a  rich  soil.  To  get  large  roots 
give  plenty  of  moisture,  and  in  winter  lift  and 
store  them  in  a  cool  place  or  in  a  well-drained 
soil.  The  roots  winter  well  if  covered  with  litter 
in  severe  weather. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera 
are  the  most  valuable  winter  vegetables  in  season 
now.  When  Salsafy  is  well  grown  it  is  worth  a 
place  as  a  leading  winter  vegetable,  being  prefer- 
able I  think  to  Soorzonera.  From  now  to  March 
or  later  it  adds  to  the  list  of  vegetables.  The 
roots  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  cool  but 
frost-proof  shed,  as  if  wintered  in  heavy  soil  they 


ORCH  IDS, 


ORCHIDS    AT    ROSSLYN, 
STAMFORD     HILL. 

WELL  KNOWN  in  horticultural 
circles  is  the  name  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  Pitt,  of  the  above  residence. 
His  frequent  exhibits  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society 
are  always  worthy  of  close 
attention,  and  the  beauty,  variety,  and  excellent 
culture  of  the  plants  shown  may  be  taken  as 
applying  to  the  vehole  collection,  as  a  recent 
visit  to  Rosslyn  conclusively  proved. 

Though  this  part  of  London  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  favoured  with  regard  to  climate, 
yet  fog,  smoke,  &c.,  are  very  troublesome  ;  but 
that  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Orchids,  as 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  keen,  careful  observer,  such  as 
his  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Thurgood,  can  overcome 
these  difficulties  is  fully  proved  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants.  Among  the  many  other 
good  things  open  at  the  present  time  the 
following  are  particularly  worthy  of  note. 


STAR  primulas  AT   MESSRS.  SUTTON   AND   SON'S,   READING. 


decay  after  severe  weather.  There  are  other 
roots,  such  as  the  Artichoke,  that  give  variety. 
The  small  Chinese  variety  is  delicious  when  well 
served.  The  new  Sutton's  White  is  a  splendid 
addition  ;   it  can  be  cooked  in  various  ways. 

G.  Wythbs. 


STAR   PRIMULAS  AT  READING. 

Very  shortly  our  greenhouses  and  conser- 
vatories will  be  bright  with  winter  and  early 
spring  flowers,  and  amongst  them  the  Star 
Primulas  will  find  an  honoured  place.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  have  effected  a 
great  improvement  in  these  flowers,  having 
produced  more  vigorous  plants,  blooms  of 
splendid  form  and  substance,  and,  above  all, 
they  have  widely  extended  the  range  of  colour 
in  the  Star  Primulas.  In  early  spring  a  house 
filled  with  these  plants  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  nurseries  at  Reading  is  worth  going  a 
long  journey  to  see ;  some  idea  of  their  free 
flowering  may  be  had  from  our  illustration, 
representing  one  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  houses. 


The  Odontoglossums. — O.  Hallii  ckispum. 
The  parentage  of  this  Orchid  is  indicated  by 
the  name,  and  commands  attention  from  its 
singular  beauty  and  character.  The  influence 
of  O.  Hallii  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  flower, 
particularly  in  the  decided  toothing  of  the 
petals  and  the  beautiful  fringe  around  the  lip, 
but,  except  that  the  sepals  are  slightly  narrower 
than  in  a  good  O.  crispum,  the  general  contour 
of  the  flower  is  like  that  of  the  last-named 
species.  The  colouring,  however,  is  widely 
different.  The  sepals  are  a  clear  deep  canary 
yellow,  slightly  attenuated  at  the  apices,  and 
bearing  five  and  six  nearly  confluent  blotches 
of  ruddy  cinnamon.  The  tips  of  the  petals  are 
reflexed  and  their  colour  is  soft  canary  yellow, 
shading  to  white  at  the  centre  and  base.  A  dash 
of  deep  red-brown  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
column  base,  and  about  twenty  small  spots  of 
the  same  colour  are  aggregated  centrally.  The 
lip  is  very  broad,  with  the  well-defined  basal 
shoulders  of  O.  Hallii  and  a  forked  crest,  the 
tips  arranged  in  convolute  fringed  folds.  The 
whole  is  in  varying  shades  of  light  yellow,, 
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except  a  few  scattered  red  blotches,  largest  and 
deepest  in  colour  midway  between  the  tip  and 
crest. 

A  fine  plant  of  the  rare  natural  hybrid 
duvivierianum  was  just  opening  its  flowers  on 
a  well  -  developed  spike.  The  parents  are 
presumed  to  be  apterum  (nebulosum)  and 
maculatum.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  seldom 
imported  and  is  exceedingly  scarce,  though  its 
shapely  white  and  chocolate  blotched  flowers 
are  very  beautiful.  A  beautiful  form  of 
Pescatorei  with  finely  shaped  flowers,  round  in 
outline  and  thick  in  substance,  also  attracted 
notice.  The  flowers,  broadly  speaking,  are 
white,  but  not  pure  white.  Though  entirely 
without  spotting,  throughout  each  flower  runs 
a  dainty  tinge  of  rose-lilac,  very  faint,  but 
distinct  enough  to  make  the  variety  even  more 
beautiful  than  if  it  had  been  quite  white. 
Odontoglos.sum  Loochristiense  var. 

A  handsome  form  of  this  beautiful  hybrid 
between  O.  crispum  and  triumphans  was  al.so 
in  bloom,  the  stout  spike  and  substantial 
flowers  showing  the  advantages  of  good 
culture.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  ground 
colour  of  clear  yellow,  shading  on  the  margins 
to  deep  gold,  the  petals  being  much  lighter 
than  the  sepals  centrally.  Each  sepal  bears 
two  bars  of  confluent  chocolate-red  blotches, 
while  the  sepals  bear  four  rounded  but  unequal 
spots  on  the  apical  halves.  The  labellum 
is  placed  on  the  column  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  triumphans  parent ;  it  is  light  yellow 
basaljy  and  on  the  crest,  shading  to  white  on 
the  margins.  On  the  apical  area  are  one  large 
and  two  small  red  blotches.  The  collection  of 
Odontoglossums  at  Rosslyn  is  very  rare  and 
extensive,  and  much  more  might  be  said  of 
them,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  sections  here 
only  just  alluded  to.    Among 

Cypeipediums, 
of  which  a  very  representative  selection  has 
been  brought  together,  was  a  light  coloured 
form  of  C.  macrochilum,  a  hybrid  between  C. 
longifolium  and  C.  caudatum  Lindenii  ;  it  is 
very  striking  as  seen  here,  and  the  long 
ribbon-like  creamy  white  and  rose  shaded 
petals  are  charming.  In  this  variety  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  almost  entirely  creamy  white,  with  only 
a  slight  tinge  of  rose  and  green.  The  lip  is 
marked  with  warm  olive  brown  on  a  white 
cream  shaded  ground  colour. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  C.  leeanum  giganteum 
were  observed  with  magnificently  developed 
flowers,  the  finest  the  writer  ever  remembers  to 
have  .seen.  This  variety  still  remains  among 
the  best  forms  of  leeanum,  and  judging  by 
these  two  specimens  it  is  unlikely  to  lose  its 
position. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  was  in  bloom,  including  two  striking 
unnamed  forms.  One  resembled  C.  insigne 
var.  Dulcotense,  but  was  far  finer,  and  the 
other  has  very  dark  markings,  reminding  one 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  grand  hybrid 
M.  de  Custe.  A  surprising  feature  of  the 
collection  is  the  Phakenopsis.  London  and  its 
environments  are  the  last  places  in  which  we 
expect  to  find  these  beautiful  moth  Orchids 
growing  well,  but  here,  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  small  house,  they  luxuriate,  and  from 
their  clean  healthy  look  are  apparently  proof 
against  even  London  fogs.  The  plants  are  now 
full  of  flower-spikes  in  course  of  development, 
and  should  shortly  give  a  splendid  eflect. 

In  another  warm  house  was  noticed  the 
original  Dendrobium  Phakenopsis  of  Fitz- 
gerald in  bloom,  together  with  its  pretty  ally 
D.  bigibbum.  A  distinct  form  of  Forbes's 
D.  Phakenopsis  schrcederianum  was  also 
flowering  ;  it  has  quite  white  sepals  and  petals 


in  strong  contrast  to  a  deep  rose-purple 
labellum. 

In  addition  to  the  better  known  and  more 
showy  Orchids,  'Sir.  Pitt  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  seldom  seen  and  so-called  botanical 
Orchids.  A  plant  of  the  very  rare  Cirrho- 
petalum  append iculatum  was  in  bloom  with 
large  curious  insect-like  flowers.  This  species 
difl'ers  from  the  majority  composing  the  genus, 
as  the  flowers  are  solitary  and  not  carried  in 
umbels.  The  lower  sepals  are  drawn  out  to  a 
length  of  6  inches  or  8  inches,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  each  bear  a  wonderful  fringe-like 
plume,  that  on  the  dorsal  sepal  being  the 
largest.  The  prevailing  colours  are  purple  and 
white.  The  once  common  but  now  rarely 
seen  Ccelogyne  barbata  was  also  in  flower,  the 
snowy  sepals  and  petals  and  black-brown  hairy 
lips  of  the  flowers  being  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  a  genuine  amateur,  loving  his 
flowers  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from  their 
rarity,  but  a  plant  must  have  some  good  points 
to  find  a  place  in  his  collection.      Aegutus. 


CATTLEYA  MAGNEAXA. 

This  splendid  novelty  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  genus.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing 
Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii  (a  superior  form)  with 
C.  massaiana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
hardyana  group.  The  leaves,  some  20  centimetres 
long  by  7  centimetres  broad,  are  thick  .and  tough, 
and  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers, 
which  open  well,  are  of  remarkable  size ;  the 
greatest  attested  diameter  is,  indeed,  9A  centi- 
metres. The  sepals  are  firm,  and  the  upper  one  is 
remarkably  erect.  They  are  of  a  clear  ruby 
colour.  The  petals  are  very  large,  waved  on  the 
edges,  and  of  an  intensely  deep  rubj-  colour.  The 
labellum,  which  is  of  perfect  form,  very  large 
and  well  formed,  with  broad  undulations,  is  of  an 
intense  ruby  colour,  deeper  on  the  undulations. 
A  pale  tawny  reflection  tints  the  interior  of  the 
throat  as  well  as  its  reverse  side.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  does  not  demand  any  particular  care  ; 
it  will  thrive  with  the  other  Cattleyas  in  a  house 
with  moderate  temperature. 

Ch.   Maron',  in  Le  Jardln 
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THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Early  Peach  House. 

NO  attempt  must  be  made  to  hasten 
unduly  the  development  of  the  flower 
buds,  as  this  would  weaken  them  and 
prevent  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  as 
soon  as  they  commence  to  unfold  the 
syringing  of  the  trees  should  be  dis- 
continued and  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere 
maintained,  though  in  fine  weather  the  floors  of 
the  house  should  be  damped  early  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  stage  keep  a  night  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°,  and  cause  a  movement  of  the 
air  both  night  and  day  by  keeping  the  top  and 
front  ventilators  more  or  less  opened  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  The  day 
temperature  should  be  maintained  at  55°  in  dull 
weather,  but  allowed  to  reach  from  60°  to  65° 
from  sun  warmth. 

Early  Vineries. 
Houses  containing  Vines  that  are  bursting  into 
growth  should  have  a  night  temperature  varying 
from  5.5°  to  (iO°,  the  higher  degree  being  upheld 
in  mild  weather  with  a  correspondmg  day  rise, 
slight  ventilation  being  given  when  the  tem- 
perature assisted  by  the  sun's  warmth  reaches  70°. 
As  the  growth,  which  makes  quick  progress  at 
this  stage,  proceeds  attend  earlj'  and  diligently 
to  disbudding  by  removing  the  weakest  shoots 
first,  and  completing  the  operation  once  it  can  be 
discerned  which  are  possessed  of  the  best  bunches. 
Well  thin  the  laterals  so  that  enough  only  are 


left  to   clothe   the  trellises  with  foliage   without 
crowding. 

Melons. 

Seeds  for  the  first  crop  should  now,  or  at  an 
early  date,  be  sown  in  2i-inch  pots.  Use  fine 
moist  soil,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  hotbed,  and  cover 
them  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  No  water  will  then  be 
required  until  the  seed  has  germinated,  when  the 
plant  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  of  a  structure 
possessed  of  a  night  temperature  of  from  6.5°  to 
70",  with  the  usual  rise  by  day.  Preserve  a  moist 
atmosphere  by  syringing  the  plants  in  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon  of  fine  days,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  plant  them 
'2i  feet  apart  upon  narrow  ridges  or  hillocks  of 
warm  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam,  moderately 
mixed  with  crushed  mortar  rubble,  leaf  soil,  and 
soot. 

Queen  Pineapples. 

In  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  in  June,^ 
the  plants  rested  for  the  purpose,  as  previously 
advised,  should  be  started  without  delay.  The 
night  temperature  of  the  house  should  accordingly 
be  raised  to  6.5°,  to  be  shortly  further  increased  to 
70°,  with  a  corresponding  day  rise,  the  house  being 
slightly  ventilated  when  the  temperature  reaches 
80°  from  sun-heat,  and  at  such  times  spray  the 
plants  with  tepid  soft  water  when  the  house  i& 
closed.  The  temperature  of  the  plunging  material 
should  likewise  be  raised  to  about  85°.  Slightly 
increase  the  atmospheric  moisture,  give  the  plants^ 
sufficient  tepid  water  to  moisten  their  soil 
thoroughly,  and  subseijuently  examine  then> 
weekly,  and  water  those  requiring  moisture  with 
tepid  weak  guano  water.  Keep  the  glass  of  the 
structure  perfectly  clean,  and  remove  early  suckers 
as  they  appear.  T.  CooMBER. 

The  Hetiilre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Begonia  socotrana. 
Beconias  are  charming  winter-flowering  plants  ; 
as  they  bloom  nearly  all  winter  and  spring  they 
deserve  to  be  grown  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
they  have  hitherto  been.  Many  of  these  Begonias 
are  not  only  remarkable  for  their  free  flowering, 
but  also  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  easy  culture. 
They  delight  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  all 
the  light  possible,  and  a  tolerably  moist  atmos- 
phere. Less  water  at  the  roots  must  be  given  at 
this  season,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  syringed, 
overhead.  Plants  in  bloom  may  be  kept  in  a  bouse 
whose  temperature  is  50°.  The  Rex  section  of 
Begonias,  where  quantities  are  required  for 
covering  walls  in  ferneries  or  for  growing  under 
stages,  may  be  propagated  b}»  means  of  the  leaves. 
Leaf  cuttings  may  be  conveniently  rooted  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  sharp  sand  or  cocoanut 
fibre  and  placed  in  a  propagating  case.  Well 
matured  leaves  should  be  selected,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  across  the  larger  nerves  on  the 
under  side.  Then  they  should  be  laid  upon  the 
sand  or  fibre,  using  a  few  pieces  of  potsherds  to 
keep  them  down.  Plants  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  when  past  flowering,  should  have  less 
water  given  them  ;  let  it  be  done  gradually,  but  do- 
not  cut  down  until  the  tops  show  signs  of  decay, 
and  then  they  are  better  if  shortened  back. 
These  may  be  readily  struck  from  leaves  dibbled 
in  with  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  in  cocoanut 
fibre  and  shading  from  sunshine  till  rooted. 

Forcing  House. 
To  keep  up  the  supply  of  flowering  plants — 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Liliums,  and  other 
bulbs,  also  such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and 
Staphyleas — they  should  be  brought  into  gentle 
warmth.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  fatal 
to  forced  plants,  so  they  should  never  be  taken 
direct  to  the  cold  conservatory  or  house. 

COLEUS   THRYSUIDEUS. 

This  winter-flowering  Coleus  is  a  great  acquisition 
to  our  winter-flowering  stove  plants.  Make  a  good 
group  of  it  and  get  the  full  efi^ect  of  the  lovely  blue 
flowers.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  and  where  the  pots  are  full  of 
healthy  roots  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  them.      Eupatoriums  require  some- 
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■what  similar  treatment.  These  plants  if  kept  a 
little  cooler  when  in  flower  will  last  longer  in 
beautj'. 

BOUVAKDIAS 
chat  have  ceased  to  flower  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  close  to  the  glass  and 
watering  be  discontinued,  removing  all  leaves  as 
they  become  yellow. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  still  in  the  height  of  their  beauty,  and  should 
have  every  encouragement  given  them  to  prolong 
their  flowering  season.  Watering  must  be  carefully 
done  in  the  morning.  Weak  liquid  manure  and 
soot  water  should  be  given  them  occasionally. 
Let  the  plants  have  abundance  of  light  and  give 
air  whenever  possible  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
sweet  and  dry  up  superfluous  moisture.  Do  not 
pour  any  extra  water  about  the  house,  as  damp 
and  fog  are  the  greatest  enemies  zonals  have  in 
winter.  John  Fleming. 

Wexham  Pari;,  Slough. 


FORQET  -  ME  -  NOT ! 

Blue  flowers  mirrored  themselves  in  the  brook, 
And  called  to  the  waves  from  their  sheltered  nook: 

"Forget-  me  -not  I" 
The  wavelets  laughed,  "  We  must  haste  to  the  sea, 
And  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  will  be, 

•'Forget -me -not !" 

Blue  eyes  shone  in  a  maiden's  face. 

And  stole  a  youth's  heart  from  its  hidden  place : 

Forget  -  me  -  not ! 
The  youth  went  out  in  the  world  so  wide. 
Where  many  a  flower  bloomed  and  died  ; 

Forget-me-not ! 

And  sailing  alone  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 
There  seized  him  a  grief  and  a  memory : 

Forget  -  me  -  not ! 
From  the  swelling  ocean  arose  a  song 
By  the  drops  from  the  brooklet  borne  along : 
•'Forget-me-not  I" 

E.  JI.  M. 
— (From  the  German  of  Julius  Wolff.) 


EDITOR'S    TABLK. 


Rose  Mar()oise  de  Salisbury. 
"  G."  sends  from  a  Middlesex  garden  a  welcome 
bunch  of  flowers  of  this  Rose,  which,  as  many 
readers  are  aware,  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  deep 
crimson  in  colour.  This  bunch  was  gathered  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  and  scented  the  room 
with  its  fragrance. 


Sweet  Pea  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton. 
Some  time  ago  "  R.  H."  sent  a  gathering  of  this 
Sweet  Pea,  which  was  described  as  "a  large, 
beautiful  lavender  flower,"  with  which  remark  we 
fully  agree.  It  is  a  lovely  kind,  and  we  had  the 
bunch  photographed,  though  such  illustrations 
show  nothing  of  the  beautiful  colouring  and  fine 
shape  of  the  flower. 


A  Strange  Cypripbdium. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker  (of 
the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company)  a  strange  Cypri- 
pedium  flower.  It  has  a  double  labellum  or  lip, 
double  sepals,  and,  though  not  beautiful,  is  very 
interesting  to  those  who  delight  in  floral  curiosities. 


GARDENING    TW^O    HUNDRED 
YEARS    AGO. 

There  is  one  household  task  which  can  never  be 
done  to  satisfaction  by  a  hireling — the  arrange- 
ment of  our  books.  When  a  family  has  been 
bookish  for  several  generations  it  becomes  no 
small  task,  and  one  is  apt  to  feel  impatient  when 
plodding  through  closets  piled  with  volumes  which 
one  can  but  conclude  are  mostly  what  Ruskin 
calls  "  books  of  the  hour,"  and  that  their  hour  is 
long  past.  But  now  and  then  you  light  on  a  piece 
of  gold  among  the  dross — something  which  bears 
on  a  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  or  gives 
a  quaint  picture  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  a 
former  generation.     While  dusting  the  back  rows 


of  books  in  a  long  dis- 
used schoolroom  lately 
I  came  upon  several 
interesting  old  books, 
one  of  them  a  square 
volume  bound  in  much- 
battered  deep  brown 
leather.  "The  Com- 
pleat  English  Gardner, 
or  a  Sure  Guide  to 
Young  Planters  and 
(Gardners"  is  the  title, 
and  it  proceeds  to  give 
a  resume  of  the  contents, 
including  "  The  Order- 
ing of  the  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  with  variety 
of  Knots  and  Wilderness 
Work  after  the  best 
and  newest  Fashion.'' 

It  was  evidently  a 
popular  work  in  its 
day,  for  it  is  "the 
Eleventh  Edition."  As 
to  the  authorship  we  are 
told  it  was  "  begun  by 
Leonard  Meager,  above 
Thirty  Years  a  Practi- 
t'oner  in  the  Art  of 
gardning,  and  now  en- 
larged by  way  of  Supple- 
ment by  a  Lover  of 
this  Princely  Diversion 
and  Profitable  Recrea- 
tion. Printed  for  M. 
Wotton  at  the  Three 
Daggers  in  Fleet  St., 
and  G.  Congers  at  the 
Ring,  in  Little  Brittain, 
price  43." 

There  is  no  date  on  the 
title-page,  but  opposite 
are  scrawled  in  faded 
ink  a  variety  of  names  of  owners  of  the  book 
(none  of  the  said  names  appearing  in  our  family 
pedigree,  I  have  no  idea  of  the  volume's  history), 
and  against  one  of  these  is  the  date  1721, 
which  fixes  the  date  of  publication  at  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  "Rowland  Wood,"  "John 
Roks,"  "Samwell  Wheatcrofl,"  "Ben  Roe," 
"Wei  Ratelles,"  and  "  M.  Mosly "  are  the 
names,  and  there  are  sundry  scrawls  and  hiero- 
glyphics besides.  There  is  a  short  preface  begin- 
ning "Reader,"  recommending  the  "  Compleat- 
ness"  of  the  book,  disparaging  all  others  on  the 
same  subject,  and  concluding  "Farewel   S.   6." 

A  list  of  other  books  sold  "at  the  Ring"  is 
entertaining.  One  I  should  much  like  to  see,  a 
forerunner  of  Maeterlinck,  "  The  History  of  Bees, 
Showing  their  Admirable  Nature,  their  Govern- 
ment, Loyalty,  and  Industry,  Enemies,  Wars,  and 
Magnanimity,  together  with  the  right  ordering  of 
them."  I  wonder  what  the  author  would  have 
thought  of  the  "ordering"  of  the  ten  box-hives 
into  which  I  have  been  putting  great  slabs  of  pea- 
flour  candy  this  afternoon  1  But  to  return  to  our 
list. 

"  The  Way  to  save  Wealth  ;  or  How  to  Live 
for  -Id.  a  Day."  "The  Way  to  get  Wealth;  by 
making  twenty-three  sorts  of  English  Wine  equal 
to  French,"  price  Is.  6d.  "  Markham's  Master- 
piece, showing  how  to  cure  horses,  and  all  sorts 
of  Black  and  White  Cattle,"  price  4s.  "  The 
Experienced  Farrier's  Jewel,"  Is. 

The  garden  is  not  my  department,  so  I  can  make 
little  comment  on  the  methods  of  tree  planting, 
pruning,  grafting,  &c.,  but  I  notice  that  our  author 
speaks  of  "  inoculating"  instead  of  budding  Roses. 
He  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  fruit  trees  to  be  obtained 
at  "  Mr.  Colchester's,  at  the  Ducking  Pond,  Clerken- 
well  Green,''  and  other  places.  There  are  five-and- 
twenty  difi'erent  kinds  of  Cherries,  six  "  Apricocks," 
six  Figs,  including  "Blew-spanish" :  eleven  Grapes, 
and  long  lists  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  quaint  and 
perfectly  obsolete  names.  What  gardener  ever 
heard  of  a  "  Davey-gentile "  Apple,  or  "  Pig's- 
tale  "  Pear  ?  When  we  come  to  the  list  of  "  Divers 
pretty  flowers  flt  to  furnish  a  garden "  the  old 
names  are  ver3'  amusing.     What  could  "  Melan- 


FLOWERS   OF   SWEET  PEA  LADY   GBISEL   HAMILTON. 


choly  Gentleman,"  have  been?  "Great  Blew 
Bindweed,  or  Connuvolu's  Major,"  is  more  com- 
prehensible. "  Lark's-heel,  or  Spurs— divers 
varieties,"  "Spanish  Tufts,"  "Ladies  Smocks," 
"Double  Sope-wort,  a  busie  runner  in  a  garden" 
— as  we  know  to  our  cost — Munkshood,  "  Molies," 
"  Flowerdeluces,"  "  Bearsear  sanicle,"  "Sultan's 
flower,  or  Turkey  Cornflower,"  "  Gilder  Roses  and 
Lelacks,"  and  ".Jerusalem  Cowslips,"  probably 
!  made  a  pretty  show  for  the  ladies  of  Queen  Anne's 
time. 

Chapter  'VII.  is  headed  "Rare  Curiosities  in 
Gardening,  being  secrets  known  to  very  few." 
"  To  make  a  Sallad  grow  from  the  seed  in  three  or 
four  hours,  fit  to  be  cut  and  brought  to  table," 
sounds  startling.  Ashes  of  moss  and  manure  were 
to  be  worked  together,  and  dried  several  times  in 
the  sun,  spread  upon  an  iron  plate  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  sprinkled  with  warm  rain  water.  In  this  you 
planted  seeds  of  "  Purslain  or  Lettice,"  that  had 
been  soaked  in  warm  water  "  mixed  with  dregs  of 
Oyl,"  and  this  very  rapid  crop  is  said  to  be  the 
result.  "  To  make  Tulips  and  other  flowers  of  the 
colour  you  are  pleased  to  have  them,"  the  seeds 
are  to  be  soaked  in  dye  of  the  colour  desired.  "  For 
black,  ink  ;  green,  verdigrease  ;  yellow,  turmeric, 
&c.,  sow  them  in  proper  ground,  and  you  will  find 
blowing  in  due  time  a  wonderful  change." 

"  How  to  produce  double  Gillieflowers  of  any 
seed  soever."  Take  a  Bean  and  hollow  it,  put  into 
it  the  seed  of  a  single  Gillieflower,  and  stopping 
the  hole  with  a  little  soft  wax,  set  it  in  proper 
ground,  and  a  Gillieflower  will  spring  out  of  it, 
and  be  double  and  large. 

His  faith  in  Beans  seem  to  have  been  great. 
"To  make  Gillieflowers  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
ness, you  are  to  mix  Bean-flower  with  the  soil." 

"  To  make  a  Peach  tree  bear  with  writing  on  the 
fruit."  Take  the  stone  of  a  good  bearing  Peach, 
burv  it  in  suitable  ground  till  the  stone  be  half 
open,  so  take  out  the  kernel  gently,  without  break- 
ing it,  and  write  on  it  with  vermilion  made  liquid 
in  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a  pen 
write  what  you  please  on  the  kernel ;  then  put  the 
kernel  the  right  way  into  the  shell,  and  close  it 
with  a  little  soft  wax  as  may  just  stick  it  together; 
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and  when  it  produces  a  tree-bearing  fruit,  the 
words  in  a  lesser  or  greater  measure  will  appear 
on  the  Peaches." 

Could  anyone  have  really  believed  such  stuff  as 
this  ?     Yet  it  is  all  told  with  such  an  engaging 
confidence  and  simplicity.     Is  it  possible  that  a 
couple    of 
cen  turies 
hence    our 
modern  books 
will  seem   as 
ridiculous   in 
the    ej'es     of 
posterity     as 
this  does    to 
us? 

Our  gar- 
dener had  a 
greenhouse  to 
preserve     his 


X 


BAMB0SA  TESSEIiLATA.     (From  a  draicing  mude  at  Ecw  by  H.  G.  Moon.) 

"Orange  and  Limon"  trees  in  winter.  This  was 
to  have  sashes  on  the  south  side,  and  "I  approve 
it  rather  to  be  thatched  with  a  thick  coat  of  wheat- 
straw  or  fine  reeds  than  to  be  tiled  or  slated,  for 
though  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  garden  it  is 
not  so  sightly,  yet  it  abundantly  more  keeps  out 
the  cold  air."  "You  are  to  take  care  that  no 
noisome  insects  lurk  in   this  house  to  infest  the 


plants  with  their  bites  or  venomous  spume,  and  if 
you  perceive  such  marks  smoak  it  with  frakin- 
cense  or  storax."  This  greenhouse  was  to  be  heated 
with  "old  coal,  or  charcoal,"  in  a  stone-built  stove. 
There  is  a  short  chapter  on  "  Prognostics,  or  Obser- 
vations on  the  Moon,"  directing  when  to  sow  and 
plant.  "Prune  your  Vines 
when  the  moon  is  full,  and  it 
is  held  that  neither  bird  nor 
insect  will  infest  your  Grapes. " 
Would  that  our  Roses  and 
Strawberries  could  be  so  easily 
guarded  from  these  pests! 

"  When  the  moon  is  in 
Cancer,  set  and  sow  all  sorts 
of  pulse." 

"  If  you  are  desirous  to  have 
low  or  dwarf  plants,  then  it  is 
held  proper  to  cut,  set  and 
plant  in  the  WainoftheMoon." 
Passing  over 
the  chapter 
headed  "  To 
order  Vineyards," 
we  come  to  re- 
cipes for  herb  teas 
and  other  medical 
nostrums.  "The 
Roots  of  White 
Briony  bruised 
and  apply 'd  of  its 
self  to  any  place 
where  the  bones 
are  broken 
helpeth  to  draw 
them  forth,  as 
also  splinters, 
arrow-heads,  and 
thorns  in  the 
flesh."  "  Hounds 
tongue  is  good 
against  the  biting 
V        *<  of  mad  dogs,  and 

\Jf\  ^  laid  on  the  bottom 

of  your  feet 
Hounds  will  not 
bark  at  you  !  " 

"Mis  tletoe 
hung  round  the 
neck.  Witches  can 
have  no  power 
over  you."  "Mug- 
wort  worn  under 
the  soles  of  your 
feet  you  may 
travel  forty  mile, 
and  not  tire." 
(Very  convenient 
before  the  days 
of  cycles  !) 

"  Adder's  tongue 
cureth  the  biting 
of     an     adder. 
Viper's  Bugloss  is 
a  remedy  against 
ihe    stings    of 
vipers   and  other 
venomous  beasts. 
Arrow  -  head      is 
good  for  a  wound 
made     with      an 
arrow."     How 
simple    it   all 
sounds      if       one 
could  but  believe 
it  !     At    the    end 
of    the    book    are 
twenty  -  four 
plates  —  one      of 
sundry  primitive- 
looking  tools,  one 
of  a  little  man  in  very  full  knickers  and  a  long- 
skirted  coat  inoculating  a  tree.     The  rest  are  plans 
for  gardens,  which  look  more  like  geometric  patterns 
for  chip  carving  than  arrangements  of  living  plants. 
Some  are  labelled  "  Wilderness  Worke."    I  suppose 
they  are  in  the  Dutch  taste  where — 

*'  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 


Poor  old  book — its  day  is  past — its  knowledge 
has  vanished  away,  but  it  may  afford  a  brief  amuse- 
ment to  some  readers  who  still  find  pleasure  in  the 
"  Princely  Diversion  and  Profitable  Recreation"  of 
gardening.  Madde  Robinson. 

Saddlescomhe,  Brighton. 


BAMBUSA     TESSELLATA. 

There  are  two  hardy  Bamboos  that  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  all  the  rest  because  of  the 
size  of  their  leaves.  They  are  Bambusa 
tessellata  and  Bambusa  palmata,  both  ol 
which  have  leaves  much  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  hardy  species.  In  B.  tessellata 
the  largest  are  18  inches  long  and  3i  inches 
to  4  inches  wide,  tapering  from  the  middle  to 
a  fine  point.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep 
lustrous  green,  whilst  the  lower  one  is  tinged 
with  a  glaucous  hue.  At  one  time  I  was 
inclined  to  consider  B.  palmata  the  best  of  the 
large-leaved  Bamboos,  but  now  I  would  give 
the  palm  to  B.  tessellata.  B.  palmata  is  a  fine 
Bamboo,  but  it  scarcely  has  the  graceful 
character  of  the  present  species.  Its  leaves 
are  neither  quite  so  large  as  B.  tessellata  nor 
so  tapering,  its  stems  are  taller  (.5  feet  to  7  feet). 
the  habit  is  more  erect,  and  the  longitudinal 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  more  prominent.  There 
is  a  mass  of  B.  tessellata  in  the  Bamboo  garden 
at  Kew  just  now  at  its  best— as  green  and 
luxuriant  as  it  was  last  August.  The  plant 
measures  about  12  feet  across,  and  the  main 
bulk  of  its  stems  and  leaves  is  about  .3  feet 
high,  forming  a  dense  mass,  the  outer  stems  of 
which  arch  outwards  to  the  ground  ;  but  rising 
out  of  this  mass  are  some  of  last  year's  spiky 
growths,  bearing  one  or  two  leaves,  and  these 
add  infinitely  to  the  grace  and  distinction  of 
the  plant. 

In  many  gardens  this  Bamboo  used  to  be 
(and  may  now  be)  known  as  Bambusa  or 
Arundo  Ragamowski.  This  last  name  is  the 
one  under  which  it  was  known  in  English 
gardens  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  hardy  Asiatic 
Bamboos  introduced.  Thanks  mainly  to 
Lord  Redesdale's  "  The  Bamboo  Garden," 
the  nomenclature  of  the  hardy  Bamboos,  both 
in  trade  and  private  establishments,  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

Kew.  W.  J.  Bean. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chpysanthemum  Society  of 
America.. — Pressure  on  our  space  at  this  season 
of  the  year  has  precluded  us  from  making  any 
previous  mention  of  the  show  and  convention 
held  in  Chicago  on  November  12  and  13  by  the 
above  -  named  society.  President  Harrington 
occupied  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by 
an  address,  in  which  he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
the  societj'  was  organised  in  1889  with  certain 
well-defined  aims.  After  reviewing  the  past  and 
giving  particulars  of  the  certificates  awarded  by 
the  local  committees,  Mr.  Herrington  then  pressed 
the  claims  of  the  future.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
same  varieties  that  are  in  the  cut  flower  market 
almost  wholly  constitute  those  at  the  American 
shows,  and  pleaded  for  greater  diversity  and 
the  creating  of  the  amateur  element,  which  in 
America  appears  to  be  largely  lacking.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  system  of  affiliation  existing 
here  in  England,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  the 
American  society  might  in  some  way  adopt  it. 
Various  reports  were  next  submitted,  and  these  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  papers  on  various  subjects. 
Only  two  of  these  were  read  at  the  meeting,  one 
entitled  "  American  Chrysanthemums  in  England," 
by  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  and  the  other  at  the 
econd  day's  meeting  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Cowell  on  "The  Colour  Scheme   in  Chrys  nthe- 
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mums."  The  remainder  were  unusually  numerous, 
and  included  {inter  odia)  Border  Chrysanthemums, 
PomponChrysanthemum3,ForeignChrysanthemum3 
in  America,  Hybridising  Chrysanthemums,  Chrj'- 
santhemums  in  Amei-ioa,  History  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America,  &c.,  all  of  which  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  official  account  of  the 
proceedings.  In  the  meantime,  most  if  not  all 
of  these  papers  are  appearing  in  the  columns  of  our 
contemporary  the  American  Florist.  Indicative 
of  the  interest  taken  in  this  Chicago  show  and 
convention,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  offered  a  gold 
medal  for  competition,  and  that  our  own  English 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  would  un- 
questionably have  done  likewise  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  conse- 
quent upon  having  to  find  a  new  home.  The 
posters  announcing  the  show  were  of  a  very 
attractive  and  artistic  style,  as  also  was  the 
menu  of  the  banquet  ofl'ered  to  the  visitors  by  the 
Chicago  Florists'  Club.  It  is  expected  that  a  similar 
gathering  will  take  place  next  year  at  New  York, 
where  a  show  was  also  held  this  year  in  the  Madison 
Square  Gardens.  •  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of 
Earlswood,  sent  over  some  very  fine  blooms,  which 
were  much  admired  by  the  American  growers,  and 
were  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Chpysanthemum    audit.  —  For  some 

years  past  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  has  voluntarily  taken  the  trouble  to  com- 
pile an  audit  of  all  the  varieties  shown  in  the  cut 
bloom  classes  at  the  great  November  show  at  the 
Aquarium.  At  one  time  he  used  to  give  the  name 
of  each  variety  and  the  number  of  times  that  each 
was  shown,  but  latterly  he  has  unfortunately  been 
unable  to  present  his  audit  in  so  complete  a  form. 
This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  because  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  no  audit  of  the  kind,  either 
gathered  from  a  series  of  leading  shows  or  gathered 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show, 
and  thus  based  upon  actual  fact.  There  seems  to 
be  nowadays  much  less  interest  taken  in  the 
winning  varieties  than  there  used  to  be,  for  even 
the  show  reports  of  the  past  season  were  unusually 
deficient  in  details  of  this  sort.  Consequently 
those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  statistical 
matters  have  not  even  the  means  to  prepare  an 
audit  for  their  own  use.  At  the  last  committee 
meeting  af  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
Mr.  Taylor  again  presented  his  annual  record, 
which  will  no  doubt  in  due  course  appear  in  the 
schedule  some  months  hence.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  some  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
may  like  to  know  which  way  the  competition  in  the 
cut  bloom  classes  is  tending,  and  so,  for  comparison, 
I   give  the  results  below  as  announced   by  Mr. 

Taylor  :— 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Japanese        2,112  2,445  1,797 

Incurved        864  657  471 

Kedexed         60  48  24 

Large  Anemone       ..        ..  204  132  108 

Anemone  Pompon  ....  24  18  12 

Pompon         lOS  64  114 

Single              24  24  18 

Total        ..  ..      3,396         3,378         2,544 

In  the  two  last-named  classes,  the  flowers  being 
staged  in  bunches,  each  bunch  counts  as  one  bloom. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  reduction  in  the 
incurved  section  for  this  year  is  immense.  So 
too,  of  course,  is  it  in  the  Anemone  and  reflexed 
sections,  but  they  never  occupied  the  prominent 
position  once  held  by  the  incurves.  Of  course, 
many  things  may  be  attributed  to  the  season. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  hot,  sometimes  too  dry,  some- 
times too  wet  or  cold,  or  early  or  late,  and  I  know 
not  what  beside.  But  I  ask  of  those  who  know 
something  about  incurved  Chrysanthemums  is 
not  this  reduction  very  largely  due  to  the  present- 
day  practice  of  including  big  flat  mongrel-bred 
flowers,  without  form  or  comeliness,  hollow-eyed, 
with  narrow  pointed  florets  of  evident  Japanese 
blood  in  the  stands  that  were  once  upon  a  time 
conspicuous  for  the  marvellously  perfect  forms 
that  were  then  aimed  at  by  grower  and  raiser 
alike  ?    And  if  the  old-time  standard  of  excellence 


is  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  the  Aquarium  are  the 
same  influences  at  work  in  the  leading  provincial 
shows?  Are  all  the  dividing  lines  to  be  broken 
down,  and  is  the  day  fast  approaching  when 
deterioration  will  so  far  have  developed  that  not 
even  the  greatest  expert  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
the  difference  between  one  section  and  another, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  all  be  merged 
into  one  conglomerate  mass  ? — C.  H.  P. 
French  National  Chpysanthemum 

Society. — The  seventh  annual  show  and  congress 
of  this  society  was  held  on  November  7  last  at 
Angers,  in  conjunction  with  the  autumn  show  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Maine-et-Loire. 
M.  Viger  presided  at  the  congress,  and  announced 
that  M.  Dabreuil,  the  treasurer,  and  M.  Gaston 
Cl(5ment,  a  well  known  Parisian  Chrysanthemum 
grower,  would  both  be  included  in  the  next  list  of 
appointments  to  the  Order  of  the  Merite  Agricole. 
On  the  platform  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Maxime  de  la  Roeheterie,  Calvat,  Bruant  Philippe 
Ri voire,  the  Secretary,  Dubreuil,  and  others. 
One  of  the  principal  papers  was  that  contri- 
buted by  M.  George  Truffaut  relative  to  certain 
experiments  made  with  various  chemical  manures 
on  plants  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  was  decided 
that  next  year's  meeting  should  be  held  at 
Lille,  and  that  the  one  in  1904  should  either  be  in 
the  south  or  the  south-east  of  France.  The  medal 
for  meritorious  service  rendered  to  the  cause  was 
awarded  to  M.  Louis  Laeroix  of  Toulouse,  best 
known  perhaps  to  English  growers  as  the  raiser  of 
the  variety  Viviand  Morel.  Next  day  M.  Chifflot 
read  a  paper  on  "Diseases  and  Parasites  of  the 
Chrysanthemum."  Others  equally  interesting 
followed.  It  was  announced  that  the  colour  chart 
would  shortly  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands. 
The  large  silver-gilt  medal  offered  for  the  most 
interesting  paper  read  at  the  congress,  and  which 
it  will  be  remembered  was  won  last  year  by  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  for  a  paper  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  into  France  and  Europe, 
was  this  year  awarded  to  M.  Lochot  of  Sophia, 
Bulgaria,  the  author  of  a  capital  little  cultural 
manual  dealing  with  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
other  essays  connected  with  the  flower. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAX  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday  evening  last  the  executive  committee  of  the 
above  society  held  a  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bevan.  Minutes,  correspondence,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  routine  business  occupied  the  major  portion  of 
the  evening,  which  was  a  very  busy  and  somewhat  animated 
one.  The  attendance  was  good,  owing  to  some  suggested 
alterations  in  the  rules,  which  were  likely  to  have  a  very 
decided  bearing  on  the  position  of  the  affiliated  societies. 

A  list  of  medals  awarded  at  the  recent  December  show 
was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  following  were 
made :— Large  gold  to  Messrs.  Norman  Davis  and  H.  J. 
Jones  ;  small  gold  to  Messrs.  Fleming,  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
and  C.  Blick ;  silver-gilt  to  Messrs.  Forster  and  Clibran  ; 
large  silver  to  Messrs.  Boyes  and  Co.  and  Cutbush  and  Son. 
A  rough  interim  financial  statement  was  then  presented  by 
the  secretary,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  indicating  a 
most  satisfactory  position.  Up  to  the  present  receipts 
have  come  in  to  the  extent  of  £922  3s.  Sd.,  the  expenditure 
only  amounting  to  £763  Ss.  5d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £158  los.  3d.  The  accounts,  however,  are  not 
finally  closed,  and  there  are  still  various  sums  of  receipts 
and  payments  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  preparation  of  the 
year's  balance-sheet. 

Specimens  of  the  society's  new  medal  were  submitted 
for  inspection.  The  chairman  stated  that  he  hoped  very 
shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  the  sites  committee's  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  place  where  the  future  shows  were  to 
be  held. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  who  for  some  years  past  has  tabulated  the 
blooms  shown  in  the  cut  bloom  classes,  read  out  the  result 
of  the  November  exhibition,  which  in  all  sections 
numbered  2,644,  as  against  3,378  in  1901,  and  3,396  in  1900. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  and  in  seconding  the  motion 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  referred  to  the  great  statistical  value  of 
such  an  audit,  which,  being  based  on  actual  fact,  was  in  his 
opinion  of  great  value  to  intending  exliibitors,  especially  if 
Mr.  Taylor  could  now  do  as  he  used  to  do,  namely,  give  the 
names  of  the  varieties  shown  and  the  number  of  each. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  new  members. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held, 
by  the  kind  consent  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  their 
rooms,  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last, 
Edward  Mawley,  Esg.,  in  the  chair.  Beyond  the  members 
of  the  committee  only  three  others  attended.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  read  by  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
showed  that  the  e.xhibition  of  last  autumn  was  the  first 


held  by  the  society  in  London,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  very 
trying  and  late  season,  which  did  keep  some  members  from 
showing  so  early  as  September  2,  yet  the  flowers  generally 
were  very  good,  and  the  show  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 
Special  thanks  were  due  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  privileges  afforded  in  relation  to  the 
show,  as  also  for  so  freely  placing  at  the  society's  disposal 
the  services  of  the  council's  staff.  It  was  shown  that  whilst  in 
1901  no  less  than  forty-one  certiftcates  were  granted  to  new 
varieties,  largely  Cactus  forms,  that  this  year  only  twenty- 
nine  were  given  out  of  no  less  than  119  staged,  thus  showing 
that  the  society  was  setting  up  a  higher  standard  of  merit 
than  had  previously  prevailed.  Similar  arrangements  as  to 
next  year's  show,  to  be  held  on  September  1  and  2,  had  been 
made  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  which  the 
committee  were  exceedingly  thankful.  A  conference  on 
Cactus  Dahlia  judging  will  take  place  on  September  1.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  total  income  of  the  year 
was  £132  143.  Sd.,  and  the  expenditure,  which  included  the 
payment  of  every  charge,  was  £127  18s.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £4  16s.  Sd.  That  sum  had  that  day  been  materially 
added  to. 

The  chairman  congratulated  the  society  on  the  excellent 
result  of  the  year's  proceedings,  in  spite  of  the  risk  run  in 
moving  the  show  to  the  Drill  Hall.  He  thought  and  hoped 
that  next  year  the  attendance  would  be  much  larger.  Great 
credit  for  the  excellent  financial  position  was  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  strict  economy 
being  practised.  If  the  balance  was  small,  at  least  the 
society  was  free  from  debt.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  council  had  behaved  most  liberally  to  them,  and 
they  had  found  in  the  Drill  Hall  a  freedom  of  action  that 
did  not  previously  exist.  He  hoped  that  great  efforts  would 
be  made  next  year  to  make  the  society  and  its  exhibition 
known,  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the  attendance.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Turner,  and  after  a  short  discussion  it 
was  adopted. 

The  election  of  ofllcers  and  committee  followed.  The 
patrons  are  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Baron  Schroder,  V.M.H.,  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  V.M.H.,  and  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.  The  patronesses  are  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Lady  Cynthia 
Graham,  and  Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  V.M.H.  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
was  re-elected  president,  and  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bcnnett-Poe, 

V  M  H  ,  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Thomas  Hobbs,  F.R.H.S., 
R.  A.  Milligan  Hogg,  F.R.H.S.,  W.  Marshall,  F.R.H.S,. 
Dr.  M.  Masters,  F.R.H.S.,  and  J.  F.  Hudson,  vice-presidents. 
The  following  constitute  the  committee,  the  only  new  name 
added  being  that  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook :  T.  Antiss,  W.  Baxter, 
F  R  H  S.,  H.  S.  Boby,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  L.  Brousson,  J.  Burrell, 
f'r.H.S.,  H.  Cannell,  F.R.H.S.,  J.  Cheal,  F.R.H.S.,  E.  T. 
Cook,  A.  Dean,  F.R.H.S.,  F.  W.  Fellowes,  R.  Fife,  F.R.H.S., 
W  T  Frost,  F.R.H.S.,  J.  Green,  F.R.H.S.,  J.  Henshaw, 
J  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  G.  Humphries,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  J.  Jones, 
F  R  H  S.,  S.  Mortimer,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  A.  Needs,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Pearce,  F.  W.  Seale,  J.  Stredwick,  E.  F.  Such,  A.  Taylor, 
J   R   Tranter,  F.R.H.S.,  W.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  H.  Turner, 

V  M  H.,  J.  Walker,  F.R.H.S.,  J.  T.  West,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
C.  G.  Wyatt.  ,    ^  ^ 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  having  intimated  that  he  could  not 
continue  to  act  as  hon.  secretary  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  duties  elsewhere,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tulloch,  of  Hove, 
Sussex,  was  elected  to  the  office.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hudson  for  his  long  and  valued  services. 
Mr  C.  E.  Wilkins  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  was  also 
cordially  thanked,  as  also  was  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  later  for 
his  eminent  services  to  the  society  as  president.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  annual  general  meeting  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year.  A  request  from  Man- 
chester for  an  exhibition  of  Dahlias  by  the  society  was 
discussed,  and  remitted  to  the  committee  under  cerlam 
conditions.  Mr.  A.  Dean  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
society  being  formed  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  a  trial  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias  at  Chiswick  of  varieties 
specially  fitted  for  garden  decoration,  and  Mr.  Tulloch  urged 
the  consideration  of  his  proposal  in  a  circular  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  provision  of  challenge  cups  for  both  traders 
and  amateurs  for  collections  of  Cactus  Dahlias  at  the  annual 
exhibitions. 

KIDDERMINSTER   AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

"DIGGINO    AHD    TKENCHING." 

THIS  was  the  title  of  a  practical  and  instructive  address  by 
Mr  W  H.  Wilson,  head  gardener  to  John  Brinton,  Esq., 
Moor  Hall,  Stourport,  before  the  members  of  this  society  on 
the  10th  inst.  Mr.  C.  Dalley  presided  over  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  free  and 
conversational  manner,  and  gave  the  members  the  benefit  of 
his  practical  experience  acquired  on  a  variety  of  soils  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  most 
interesting  lecture.  The  programme  for  1903  is  now  bemg 
arranged,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  members. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  Mr.  W. 
Tribbick  of  Brooke  Gardens,  Isle  of  Wight,  read  a  most 
interesting  and  practical  paper  on  -  "  The  Cultivation  ol 
Peaches  and  Nectarines."  The  opening  portion  treated  of 
the  origin,  history,  and  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  fruits,  and  this  was  followed  by  cultural  detads  under 
the  following  headings  ;  Position,  soil,  time  of  planting,  dis- 
budding, watering,  ventilation,  bud  dropping,  winter  work 
in  houses,  manures,  diseases,  and  varieties.  A  good  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hinton,  Neve,  Woolford. 
Blake,  Powell,  Clinch,  Stanton,  Alexander,  Fry,  and  Bright 
took  part.  The  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  one  was  of 
exceptional  interest,  viz.,  a  punnet  of  Red  Currants  showa 
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by  BIr.  F.  Bright,  of  Whiteknights  Park,  picked  on  the  same 
day  from  the  open.  The  fruits  were  in  splendid  condition, 
of  good  size,  and  equal  to  those  usually  gathered  in  July. 
Mr.  Hinton,  of  AValmer  Gardens,  exhibited  several  vases  of 
single  Chrysanthemums. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

SCIENTIFIC  Committee.— December  9. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Gordon,  Hudson,  Yeitch,  Saunders,  Bowies,  and  Worsdell, 
Dr.  Cooke,  Revs.  W,  AVilks  and  G.  llenslow,  hon.  sec. 

br.  M.  C.  Cooke,  V.M.H.—  Dv.  Masters  rose  and  said  he 
had  much  pleasure,  in  which  he  was  quite  sure  tlie  committee 
would  join,  in  handing  the  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Cooke,  to  whom 
the  council  of  the  society  had  assigned  it.  Dr.  Cooke 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  same. 

Carnation  leaves  rooting.— Mr.  Douglas  observed,  with 
regard  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Massee's,  that  roots  sometimes 
occur  on  the  leaves  when  the  roots  were  affected.  That  in 
the  case  of  those  he  had  exhibited  the  roots  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  he  could  suggest  no  cause  for  the  appearance  of 
the  roots  on  the  leaves. 

Nephrolepis  tuhcrosa.—^lv.  Saunders  exhibited  some  of 
the  tubers  found  on  the  roots  of  this  plant.  They  did  not 
appear  to  have  "eyes"  or  buds  upon  them,  so  as  to  be 
I>i  opagative.  It  was  suggested  that  their  use  may  be  for 
water  storage  only. 

Celeriac  d(s«ased.— Specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.  Kitson, 
The  Chantry,  Netherbury.  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  examine 
and  report  upon  them. 

Hyacinthbulbs  diseased. —'Mr.  Saunders  gave  the  following 
report  upon  the  bulbs  sent  to  the  last  meeting:— "A 
Hyacinth  bulb,  which  was  very  much  decayed,  was  shown 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
scientific  committee.  The  bulb  contained  any  number  of 
the  bulb  mite.  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus,  and  these  mites 
were  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  bulb.  Besides 
the  mites  there  was  a  quantity  of  a  greenish  mould,  which 
I  imagine  only  began  to  grow  on  the  bulb  after  it  had  been 
killed  by  the  mites.  When  bulbs  are  infested  with  these 
mites  in  the  manner  that  this  one  was,  nothing  can  be  done, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  save  them.  When  only  a  few  mites  are 
at  the  base  of  the  bulb— where  the  attack  generally  com- 
mences—they may  be  killed  by  immersing  the  buU)s  for 
tive  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  cf  115°  or  120'  Fahr. 
If  some  sulphide  of  potassium  (6oz.  to  a  pint)  was  added  to 
the  water,  this  remedy  would  be  all  the  more  efficacious; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  soaking  the  bulbs  in  this  solution 
cold  for  twenty  minutes  will  kill  the  mites.  It  is  very 
essential  that  any  of  the  soil  from  pots  which  has  contained 
bulbs  infested  by  this  pest  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
mixed  with  fresh  soil  on  the  potting  bench  or  elsewhere." 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  added  the  following  observations  :— "  Such 
a  profuse  crop  of  saprophytic  moulds,  as  PeniciUiinn,  that 
they  effectually  mask  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
there  are  plentiful  Acan  present. 

hictammts  J^raxinclla.— Mr.  Bowles  referred  to  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  as  they  were  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  but  did  not  germinate.  Mr.  Wilks  observed 
that  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  if  kept  any  time  out  of 
the  ground,  so  that  it  was  thought  they  may  have  been 
overwatered.  Mr.  Wilks  added  that  the  best  procedure  is 
to  sow  them  at  once  in  a  pan  with  a  tile  over  it  touching 
the  earth  till  required  to  be  planted  out. 

Phy biological  experiineM. —Mr.  Henslow  described  an 
experiment  he  had  carried  out  with  two  objects  in  view. 
The  first  was  to  ascertain  if  darkness  had  any  effect  upon 
the  direction  of  growth  of  roots.  He  grew  some  Mustard 
on  a  perforated  tin  over  a  glass  of  water,  the  latter  having 
black  paper  pasted  all  over  it,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
facing  the  light,  which  could  fall  upon  the  roots  in  the 
water.  They,  however,  grew  vertically  downwards,  unni- 
fluenced  under  these  conditions  by  either  light  or  darkness. 
The  second  object  was  to  see  if  water  arrested  the  growth 
of  the  primary  root,  as  in  a  paper  on  "  A  Theoretical  Origin 
of  Monocotyledons  from  Aquatic  Dicotyledons"  (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xxix.,  page  486),  he  had  inferred  from  the 
great  number  of  coincidences,  both  in  morphology  and 
anatomy,  that  such  must  have  been  the  case.  One  such 
agreement  was  the  total  arrest  of  the  axial  root  in  all 
Monocotyledons  and  also  in  aquatic  Dicotyledons,  as 
Ranunculus  aquatalis.  Tripa,  t'eratophyllum,  Victoria  regia. 
&c.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case  with  Mustard.  The  conical 
extremity  of  the  tap-root  became  l>rown  and  died,  while 
strong  secondary  roots  with  root-hairs  arose  from  the 
pericycle  of  the  point  just  above  the  dead  apex.  This 
experimental  verification  thus  corroborated  the  above 
induction. 


inevitable  in  the  face  of  the  society's  reduced  halance.  In 
the  course  of  revising  the  schedule  of  prizes  it  was 
announced  that  class  m  for  six  green-edged  Auriculas  in 
not  less  than  three  varieties  and  not  more  than  two  of  one 
variety,  would  read  grey  edges  instead  of  green  edges.  Some 
conversation  took  place  as  to  the  pin-eyed  character  of 
some  of  the  new  varieties  of  alpines,  and  it  was  reported 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Midland  Auricula  show  at 
Birmingham  this  year  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming  the 
importance  of  the  judges  of  Auriculas  asserting  the  old 
principle  that  a  protruding  style  should  be  a  disqualification. 
Class  :n  was  made  to  read,  instead  of  a  basket  of  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses,  a  collection  staged  on  a  table  space  of 
4  feet  by  3  feet,  the  plants  in  or  out  of  pots.  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  was  re-elected  president,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Manchester.  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  J.  Sargent,  and  S.  Mortimer  were  elected  on  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Kenwood  was  re-elected  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  many  thanks  for  his  valuable 
services  to  the  society.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  chairman  for  presiding. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
society  took  place  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Colby  Sharpin,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  occupying  the  chair,  there  being  a  fair  attend- 
ance. The  annual  report,  presented  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  set  forth  that  the  exhibition  in  the 
present  year  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held,  and  that  the 
sum  of  £11  (Js.  was  paid  in  prizes  in  excess  of  lliose  of  the 
previous  year,  so  good  was  the  competition  generally. 
Eight  members  have  lapsed  through  death  and  other 
causes,  among  them  one  subscriber  of  £fi,  but  ten  new 
members  had  been  added.  As  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  is  small  a  reduction  in  the  prize  money  was 
recommended  in  order  to  remove  any  danger  of  the  balance 
in  hand  being  wiped  out  uexi  year.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  an  income  of  £02  Os.,  including  £21  133.  tld.  brought 
over  from  last  year.  The  expenditure  had  been  £Sr>  lOs.  4d., 
which  included  £eo  I'Js.  paid  as  prize  money,  a  halance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  £0  6s.  Sd.  being  carried 
forward.  The  report  and  Imlance  -  sheet  were  adopted. 
Some  reductions  in  the  amounts  of  the  prizes  in  several 
VlftSB^s  were  made  to  the  amount  of  £8,  this  being  deemed 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
took  place  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Colby  Sharpin,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  who,  it  was  reported,  is  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
leading  supporters  of  the  society,  including  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  E.  Charrington,  H.  Turner,  A.  W.  Jones  (Bir- 
mingham), A.  J.  Rowberry,  C.  Blick,W.  L.Walker  (Reading), 
J.  Sargent,  &c.  The  annual  report  set  forth  that  the  society 
was  in  a  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory  character,  and 
though  45  members  had  been  lost  to  the  society  during  the 
year  from  death  and  other  causes,  47  new  members  had  been 
obtained,  being  two  to  the  good.  In  view  of  the  balance  in 
hand  having  been  reduced  in  1901,  the  prize  money  offered 
in  liKi2  was  reduced  in  a  few  particulars, with  the  result  that 
the  income  had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £6,  although  a 
considerably  larger  sum  had  been  paid  for  printing,  owing  to 
the  demand  made  for  copies  of  the  annual  report  for  1902, 
which  included  a  report  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  on  "Manuring 
Carnations,"  and  this  had  necessitated  a  reprint  of  the  paper 
and  schedules.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that,  including 
the  sum  of  £119  lOs.  (Jd.  brought  over  from  last  year,  the 
total  income  for  the  year  was  £358  lis. ;  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £229  6s.  6d.,  the  expenditure  included 
il28  lis.,  paid  in  prizes,  printing,  Ac,  £58  7s,  5s.,  leaving  a 
halance  in  hand  of  £125  15s.  lOd.,  a  statement  which  was 
considered  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  re- 
elected president,  the  names  of  Messrs.  M.  Rowan  (who  is 
retiring  from  the  committee  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
who  was  alluded  to  by  one  speaker  as  "the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  Carnation  culture")  and  V.  Charrington  were  added  to 
the  vice-presidents,  and  a  proportion  of  the  outgoing 
members  of  the  committee,  with  the  e.xception  of  two  or 
three  who  had  resigned,  were  re-elected,  together  with  new 
additions  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  and  J.  J. 
Sheldon.  The  floral  committee  were  also  re-elected,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Weirt,  who  retires ;  and  new  members 
were  added  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  and 
E.  I'harrington,  the  number  being  increased  to  seven. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Grieve  to  the 
effect  that,  having  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
society,  the  pruning  knife  should  be  applied  to  the  schedule 
of  prizes  and  the  number  reduced  to  two  only  in  each  class. 
He  also  made  complaint  that  the  judging  in  Division  IV.  at 
the  last  show  was  bad,  prizes  having  been  awarded  to 
dressed  flowers  which  were  staged  as  undressed  blooms,  and 
suggested  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
undressed  flowers,  especially  in  the  interests  of  amateurs 
who  are  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  dressing,  and  that  the  use 
of  cards  and  collars  should  be  disallowed.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  attention  of  the  judges  sliould  be  given  to  the  close 
examination  of  the  calyces ;  and  the  following  addition  to 
the  regulations  was  adopted  :  "  There  must  be  no  manipula- 
tion of  the  calyx  ;  a  split  calyx  will  be  a  disqualification." 
It  was  further  resolved  that  in  Classes  10,  24,  and  34,  the 
words  "Carnations,  selfs  and  fancies,"  should  read  "Selfs, 
fancies,  and  yellow  grounds,"  the  term  Carnations  being 
deleted.  It  was  suggested  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  permission  to  have  small 
supplemental  exhibitions  of  Carnations  at  the  Drill  Hall ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  if  it  can  be  arranged  one  exhibition 
should  be  held  a  fortnight  before  and  a  second  a  fortnight 
after  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  society,  which  is  fixed  for 
July  21,  1903.  A  new  class  is  to  be  added  to  Division  IV.,  to 
follow  Class  39,  for  three  blooms  each  of  six  varieties,  shown 
in  bottles,  the  wording  to  be  the  same  as  in  Class  10  ;  and 
five  prizes  were  allotted,  as  also  the  points  the  blooms  would 
carry.  An  additional  class  was  framed  to  follow  the  fore- 
going for  single  blooms  of  selfs  of  any  colour,  prizes  and 
points  being  also  allotted.  The  two  lust  prizes  in  the  classes 
in  Division  IV.  were  withdrawn  to  supply  the  prize  money 
in  the  new  classes.  The  method  of  awarding  certificates  of 
merit  to  new  varieties  came  in  forsome  sharp  criticism,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.W. 
Jones,  it  was  resolved  that  "  The  granting  of  certificates  of 
merit  shall  be  the  work  of  the  floral  committee,  and  it  shall 
be  an  instruction  to  that  committee  that  when  awarding 
certificates  the  variety  shall  also  he  classified.  The  judging 
of  new  varieties  to  take  place  after  the  judges'  luncheon." 
It  was  understood  that  application  would  be  made  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a  table  to  be  set  apart  at 
which  the  floral  committee  would  sit,  and  all  new  varieties 
would  be  brought  to  the  table.  No  one  but  the  members  of 
the  floral  committee  would  be  jiermitted  to  be  near  the 
table  at  the  time.  It  would  obviously  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  representatives  of  the  gardening  Press  if  awards  to 
new  varieties  were  made  before  and  not  after  luncheon. 


Palms  ft»oin  seed  (Sproughton  Hoe). —It  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  Palms  from  seed;  indeed,  that  is  the  only 
method  available  for  increasing  this  class  of  plants.  The 
best  way  to  get 
pretty  1  ittle 
plants  in  2i- 
inch  pots  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in 
a  pot  or  pan, 
and  as  soon  as 
the  first  leaf  is 
about  an  inch 
long  put  them 
singly  into  24- 
inch  pots.  A 
good  soil  is  one- 
half  yellow  Icam 
to  an  equal 
amount  of  peat 
or  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  and 


a  liberal  dash 
of  sand.  The 
young  plant 
should  be  potted 
at  such  a  depth 
that  the  seed 
just  rests  on  the 
surface  of  the 
soil.  This  will 
in  time  decay 
and  fall  off.  The 
seeds    even    of 

the  greenhouse  Palms  will  grow 
better  if  kept  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture during  their  earlier  stages. 
I  have  some  plants  of  Kentia 
forsteriana  that  were  sown  nearly 
four  years  ago,  and  potted  off  as 
above  detailed.  They  are  now 
pretty  little  plants,  still  in  the 
same  pots,  and  have  been  in  the 
dwelling-house  for  over  two  years. 
Some  of  the  best  Palms  for  this 
purpose  are  Kentia  belmoreana, 
Kentia  forsteriana,  Cocos  wfddel- 
liana,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  These 
seeds  are  often  sent  to  this  country 
in  large  nujubers,  but  the  reason 
that  they  are  seldom  mentioned 
in  nurserymen's  catalogues  is,  that 

they  retain  their  vitality  for  but  a  short  time,  and  con- 
sequently need  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival. 
A  note  to  any  of  the  principal  nurserymen  will  ensure  a  list 
of  Palm  seeds  that  they  have  in  stock,  or  when  others  may 
be  expected.— H.  P. 

Shipley  Poppies  (P.).— You  must  sow  seed  of  these 
in  spring,  and  sow  thinly,  (iet  the  seed  from  a  good  source. 


SHIRLEY    POPPIES. 


QUESTION. 

The  use  of  climbeps.— In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden, yourcorrespondent  "E.K.  R."discoursespleasantly 
of  the  beauty  of  climbers  planted  so  as  to  "flingtheir  wreathed 
wealth  of  blossom  "  in  "free  life  among  the  branches  of  a 
growing  tree."  We  shall  all  agree.  But  will  he  or  you  tell 
us  how  it  is  done  ?  I  for  one  have  tried  a  good  many  times 
with  strong-growing  Roses  and  Honeysuckles  and  such  like  sc> 
far  without  success.  Plant  your  climber  close  to  the  stem 
of  the  growing  tree,  and  it  is  starved  by  the  tree  roots  and 
weakened  by  lack  of  sun.  Plant  it  outside  the  sweep  of  the 
boughs  and  it  has  to  be  guided  upwards  with  an  elaborate 
arrangement  of  Hop-poles  or  fishing-rods,  and  its  lower 
length  is  not  only  bare  and  unsightly,  but  an  awkward 
block  on  the  lawn.  Is  there  a  better  and  safer  middle 
way.  and  if  so,  what?— Dundee  Rambler.  [Would  some 
reader  who  has  grown  Roses  against  trees  kindly  help  our 
corresponden  t  ?— Ed.  ] 


Books,  &c.,  Received. 

The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  is  in  its  twenty-third  year, 
and  is  edited  by  Emily  Jones,  organising  secretary  to  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  an  excellent  publication.  It  is  published  by 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  price  5s. 

Keio  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneoiis  In/tyrmation.—^We  have 
received  Appendix  I.  for  luiri.  It  contains  a  list  of  seeds 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
for  the  most  part  have  ripened  at  Kew  during  19CI2.  These 
seeds  are  available  only  for  exchange  with  botanic  gardens 

No  application,  except 


..^v.    .n..^wvo  ,.^.^  -  ..- -> ■  and  with  regular  correspondents.     -  -     ..  -jr. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  [  from  remote  Colonial  possessions,  can  be  entertained  after 
the  chairman  for  presiding.  the  end  of  March. 
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